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History  triumpheth  over  Time,  which,  besides  it,  nothing  but  Eternity  hath  triumphed  over ; 
for  it  carrieth  our  knowledge  over  vast  and  devouring  space  for  many  thousands  of  years,  and 
giveth  to  our  mind  such  fair  and  piercing  ejea,  that  we  plainly  behold  living  now,  as  if  we  had 
lived  then,  that  great  world,  uxam  Dei  sapiens  opus.  ...  It  is  not  the  least  debt  which  we  owe 
unto  History,  that  it  hath  made  us  acquainted  with  our  dead  ancestors,  and  out  of  the  depth 
and  darkness  of  the  earth  delivered  us  their  memory  and  fame.  Out  of  History  we  may  gather 
a  policy  no  less  wise  than  eternal,  by  the  comparison  and  application  of  other  men's  forepast 
miseries  with  our  own  like  errors  and  ill  deservings.— Walteb  Ralbiob. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  AMERICAN   EDITION. 


Amsrican  citizens  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  history  of  the  struggles 
for  freedoDfi  in  the  land  of  their  fathers ;  and  there  is  no  more  appropriate 
study  for  our  youth  than  a  careful  examination  of  the  men  and  measures  of 
tbat  period  which  constituted  the  transition  state  of  England,  from  the  oppress- 
ive reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  to  the  Constitutional  liberty  which 
it  afterward  enjoyed.  The  close  sympathy  which  was  felt  by  our  pilgrim 
ancestors  with  Eliot,  Hampden,  Milton,  and  Vane,  gave  an  origin  to  our  na- 
tional existence,  and  planted  the  institutions  of  piety  and  learning  on  our 
shores.  The  Puritans  were  the  conservators  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
and  to  the  days  of  the  civil  war  we  are  indebted  for  the  assertion  of  those 
political  truths  which  we  now  cherish  as  our  dearest  inheritance.  The  glories 
of  the  English  nation  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  our  rightful  patrimony, 
and  New-Englanders,  when  they  indulge  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  patriotism 
and  statesmanship  of  Adams  and  Webster,  may  remember  with  exultation 
that  they  are  the  guardians  of  the  same  precious  ark  once  watched  over  by 
Sidney,  Russel,  and  their  compeers. 

The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Forster's  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth is,  that  he  has  afforded  a  life-like  sketch  of  characters  that  will  con- 
tinue to  appear  more  extraordinary  to  those  who,  by  the  march  of  time,  are 
removed  farther  from  the  era  in  which  they  appeared  on  the  stage  of  action. 
I  mistake  if  this  volnme  does  not  quicken  much  thought  into  activity,  for 
it  holds  up  to  view  the  real  life — ^the  stirring,  glowing,  argumentative  life  of  the 
days  of  the  Protectorate.  The  thoughtful  reader  feels  that  he  knows  quite  as 
much  of  the  doings  in  St  Stephens  at  this  period,  as  he  does  of  the  wrangling 
and  personalities  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington ;  and  if  it 
were  possible  for  old  Noll,  or  Eliot,  or  Pym  to  walk  our  globe  agam,  he 
would  not  &il  to  recognise  them.  A  perusal  of  this  biography  compels  to  the 
reflectioii,  that  faith  in  eternal  verities  is  as  important  to  nations  as  to  indi- 
viduals. The  strong,  earnest  faith  of  England  made  her  revolution  at  the 
death  of  Charles  what  it  was,  a  blessing,  then  and  forever,  while  the  skepti- 
oan  of  France  rendered  the  revolution  at  the  death  of  Louis  a  living  curse, 
a  widespread  damnation.     The  large  sale  of  this  work  in  America,  not- 
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withstanding  the  London  edition  in  five  volumes  is  so  costly,  affords  gratify- 
ing evidence  that  the  public  mind  is  called  out  to  the  investigation  of  this 
period  of  time,  and  no  part  of  English  history  is  more  deserving  the  profound 
attention  of  the 

**  80D8  of  sires  who  baffled 
Crtnm^d  and  mitrtd  tyranny/' 

than  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  devout,  God-fearing,  and  strong-hearted 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

A  careful  revisal  has  been  given  to  the  work,  notes  have  been  added,  but 
no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  text  of  the  author. 

John.  Overton.  Chouleb, 
June,  1846. 


THE    STATESMEN 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND. 


A  DESIRE  having  been  expressed  that  this 
portion  of  a  series  of  British  statesmen, 
ohffinally  pubUshed  in  the  "  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
INedia,*'  should  be  given  to  the  world  in  a 
distinct  form,  that  desire  is  here  complied 
with.  I  seize,  at  the  same  time,  the  occa- 
sion it  affords  me  of  soliciting  the  reader's 
attention,  on  the  threshold  of  the  work,  to 
some  considerations  of  historical  interest 
that  may  give  greater  completeness  to  its 
design.  It  is  scarcely  possible — without 
some  snch  general  view  as  history  will 
rarely  give  of  the  social,  political,  and  re- 
ligious influences  which,  in  their  gradual 
action  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  built  up 
what  we  call  the  Constitution  of  the  state 
^to  understand  the  secret  of  the  origin 
and  power  of  that  remarkable  race  of  men 
by  whom,  on  the  awful  stage  of  the  old 
HogUsh  Revolution,  events  of  such  influ- 
ence to  succeeding  ages  were  created  and 
controlled. 

Any  notice  of  the  Saxon  period  would 
be  foreign  to  this  purpose,  save  in  so  far  as 
the  revival  of  the  national  spirit,  after  the 
Norman  invasion,  brought  back  the  more 
sturdy  features  of  our  old  national  charac- 
ter with  the  better  portions  of  free  Saxon 
usage.  As  little  needful  is  it  to  describe 
from  its  earlier  beginnings  the  subversion 
of  the  feudal  system,  which  gradually  de- 
clined as  towns  arose,  as  municipal  com- 
monities  were  formed,  as  capital  was  ac- 
comulated,  and  the  arts  cultivated  with 
success.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  the  en- 
richment of  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
dass,  the  power  of  an  aristocracy  must  de- 
crease ;  and  our  country  formed  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  It  will  be  more  important 
to  explain  briefly  to  the  reader  the  secret 
of  that  attachment  to  monarchy,  which, 
without  question,  continued  to  prevail 
throughout  the  nation  at  the  begiiming  of 
the  struggle  for  liberty  described  in  this 
volume,  and  a  knowledge  of  which,  while 
it  reveals  the  less  obvious  difficulties  that 
beset  the  struggle,  and  may  refine  and  ex- 
alt our  perceptions  of  the  policy  and  states- 
manship of  its  leaders,  marks  also,  with 
liogular  precision,  the  commencement  of 
Popular  Progress  in  the  Norman  period  of 
our  history. 

From  no  principle  of  passive  obedience, 
bat  oat  of  tne  simple  instinct  of  8elf-pre9- 


ervation,  that  attachment  arose.  It  is 
clearly  indicated,  in  its  relations  both  to 
king  and  people,  in  one  of  the  proclama- 
tions of  Henry  the  Third,  first  discovered 
and  partly  quoted  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
From  this  we  perceive  that  it  was  not  till 
majesty  had  been  driven  to  extremities  by 
the  barons  that  it  bethought  itself  of  the 
expediency  of  securing  the  affections  of  the 
people ;  and  we  observe  farther,  that  the 
humble  prostration  of  the  commons  before 
the  feet  of  sovereignty  had  at  once  its 
motives  and  its  reward  in  the  assurance 
of  a  full  and  sufficient  protection  against 
the  great  lords.  A  common  enemy  had, 
in  fact,  made  common  cause  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  states  of  the  realm, 
and  the  dormant  political  rights  of  the  peo- 

gle  were  suddenly  roused  into  action  on 
ehalf  of  the  endangered  security  at  once 
of  people  and  of  king. 

Gradual  advances  had  been  made  in  law 
and  jurisprudence  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  in  the  great  line  of  the  Planta^enets, 
the  wise  and  powerful  administration  of 
Henry  the  Second;  the  general  adoption 
of  juries  had  given  justice  to  the  common- 
alty, and  the  institution  of  circuits  had  car- 
ried it  to  each  man's  door.  The  Crusades, 
too,  had  served  to  reawaken  the  failing 
spirits  of  men,  had  loosened  more  and 
more  the  bondage  of  the  feudal  laws,  and 
had  opened  to  the  new  and  enterprising 
race  then  peopling  our  English  towns  vari- 
ous and  most  profitable  sources  of  com- 
merce with  other  lands.  Nor  had  a  silently 
growing  but  very  potent  influence  of  a 
higher  nature  passed  unheeded.  The  gay 
resources  of  religious  chivalry  implied 
nobler  and  more  generous  offices  than  the 
mere  relaxation  of  crusading  knights,  or 
conciliation  of  their  lady-loves.  They 
scattered  the  seeds  of  a  national  literature, 
which,  whether  tracked  through  the  wan- 
dering paths  of  Troubadour  or  Dominican, 
sprang  up  afterward,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  silent 
but  most  significant  places.  Still  had  no 
distinct  recognition  of  the  people  been 
heard.  The  thirteenth  century  opened, 
and,  as  an  order  of  the  state,  they  were 
still  unknown. 

But  about  then  it  was,  and  not  till  thcni 
that,  happily  in  one  sense,  if  unsuccessfully 
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in  another,  monarchy  appealed  to  them  in 
its  despair.  It  was  the  weak  and  power- 
less John  who  first  stretched  out  his  hands 
to  them,  in  fear*  of  his  barons,  and  im- 
plored them  to  lift  up  a  distinct  voice  in 
the  arrangement  of  puolic  affairs.  Strange 
and  memorable  for  all  ages  were  the  events 
that  followed.  The  success  of  the  barons 
in  the  strug[gle  was  far  from  a  popular  suc- 
cess ;  but  It  was  secretly  acted  upon  by 
those  passing,  powerful,  and  silently  ex- 
panding influences  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  and  which  shaped  the  mere 
exclusive  claims  of  a  powerful  faction,  as 
against  their  feudal  lord,  into  an  uncon- 
scious but  eternal  record  of  general  rights, 
inalienable  and  imperishable,  nor  ever  af- 
terward to  be  denied  to  even  the  meanest 
Englishman.  Little  known  to  its  framers 
were  the  mighty  secrets  included  in  the 
great  Charter.  Little  did  they  suspect 
that,  under  words  that  were  intended  to 
limit  the  relations  of  feudal  power,  many 
of  the  grandest  equitable  truths  of  polity 
lay  concealed,  as  though  afraid  to  show 
themselves  till  a  milder  and  more  auspi- 
cious day.  They  denied  protection  to  serfs, 
and  knew  not  that  the  swords  which  gave 
them  that  very  power  of  denial  had  already 
cut  through  forever  the  bonds  of  English 
serfdom.  They  protested  against  the 
power  of  taxation  m  a  prince,  while  they 
reserved  it  in  limitation  for  themselves, 
ignorant  that  the  formidable  principle  would 
bear  down  the  weak  exception.  They  de- 
manded the  regular  summoning  of  a  great 
council  to  control  the  king,  whether  in  im- 
position of  new  laws  or  administration  of 
old ;  but  they  dreamed  not  that  within  fifty 
years  the  mere  tenants  of  the  crown,  to 
whom  they  limited  the  commons*  portion 
of  that  council,  would  almost  insensibly 
yield  to  the  admission  of  burgesses  and 
knights  by  the  forms  of  popular  election. 
Of  incalculable  importance,  for  these  rea- 
sons, is  it  to  consider  this  neat  charter 
justly.  A  truth  has  not  its  fair  side  and 
its  foul.  A  principle  is  not  a  convertible 
thing;  nor  could  these  iron  barons  of  Mer- 
ton,  all-powerful  as  they  were,  claim  its 
operation  in  the  one  case,  and  control  it  in 
the  other.  All  was  not  done  when  their 
part  was  done.  It  was  enough  for  them 
to  have  conceived  the  prudent  thought  that, 
when  once  the  rust  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
had  been  worn  out  of  the  souls  of  men,  the 
various  and  discordant  elements  of  England 
could  never  be  moulded  into  any  safe  polit- 
ical form  without  a  distinct  admission, 
however  limited,  of  political  privileges  to 
every  rank,  and  a  nominal  concession, 
however  unfairly  hampered,  of  civil  rights 
of  liberty  and  property  to  every  class. 
The  selnshness  m  which  that  thought  be- 
gan has  not  availed  to  check  the  reverence 
now  fairly  due  to  it.  It  was  for  future  time 
to  purge  the  selfishness  and  leave  the 
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greatness.  It  was  for  a  posterity  that  has 
neaped  upon  these  men  praise  they  would 
have  trampled  on  as  insolence  to  demon- 
strate the  inherent  force  and  inexhaustible 
power  of  the  simple  spirit  of  resistance  to 
irresponsible  tyranny,  whether  lodged  in 
the  honest  and  manly  warmth  of  a  peasant*8 
jerkin,  or  within  the  harsh  and  selfish  links 
of  a  baron^s  mail.  The  five  centuries  that 
followed  the  scene  at  Runnymede  were 
filled  with  the  struggles  of  freedom,  and 
never,  at  any  new  effort,  were  the  provis- 
ions of  that  feudal  charter  appealed  to  in 
vain.  Even  when  silent  in  themselves,  the 
spirit  out  of  which  they  were  born  still 
gave  itself  forth  irresistibly  in  accents  of 
warning  and  terror,  of  strength  and  con- 
solation. Whether  our  thoughts  have  turn- 
ed to  the  terrible  death- field  of  Simon  de 
Montford ;  to  the  gray  discrowned  head  of 
the  second  Richanl ;  to  the  miserable  fato 
of  the  first  Charles ;  to  the  stakes  of  Rid- 
ley and  Cranmer,  or  the  as  sublime  suffer- 
ings of  More ;  to  the  prisons  of  Eliot  or 
of  Marten ;  to  the  scaffold  of  Strafford  or 
of  Vane ;  to  the  glorious  fall  of  Hampden, 
or  the  hopeless  and  irretrievable  ascent 
of  Cromwell ;  whether  our  hopes  for  Eng- 
lish liberty  beat  high  with  the  eloquence 
of  Pym,  or  have  been  composed  to  a  more 
sober  assurance  beneath  the  wigs  of  Som- 
ers,  of  Danby,  or  of  Halifax,  we  have  yet 
borne  witness,  at  every  new  emotion,  to  the 
presence  of  that  spirit  of  Magna  Charta. 

Ignorant  of  the  extent  of  good  which  had 
been  thus  achieved  for  them,  and  still,  by 
the  influences  I  have  named,  controlling 
the  power  of  the  barons  by  dint  of  their 
superior  attachment  to  the  monarchy,  the 
English  people  found  themselves  now,  with 
the  passage  of  each  successive  reign,  more 
and  more  distinctly  recognised  as  a  power 
and  a  resource  in  the  government.  They 
were  formally  summoned  to  the  legislature 
by  John's  successor ;  many  of  Henry  the 
Third's  writs  for  their  election,  directing 
**  the  sheriffs  to  elect  and  return  tWo  knights 
for  each  county,  two  citizens  for  each  city, 
and  two  burgesses  for  every  borough  in  the 
country,"  were  discovered  by  Prynne ;  and 
in  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  second  Ed- 
wards and  their  successors,  we  find  them 
a  strong  and  efficient  branch  of  the  state. 

That  the  compact  was  no  slavish  one  by 
which  the  popular  rights  were  thus  revived 
and  secured,  sufficiently  appears  in  a  glance 
at  these  succeeding  reigns.  The  sturdiest 
free  Saxon  need  not  have  blushed,  could 
he  have  lived  them  over.  In  all  affairs  of 
peace  and  war,  in  the  marriages  of  princes, 
m  a  direct  control  of  the  domestic  ffovem* 
ment,  and  in  the  formal  tenure  of  the  pub- 
lic purse,  the  commons  of  England,  even 
thus  early,  claimed  and  accomplished  the 
privilege  of  being  consulted.  Their  exist- 
ence once  recognised,  all  else  followed  ia 
its  course.     Not  a  reign  passed  that  did 
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not  give  them  a  more  decisive  position. 
With  the  help  of  the  wiser  princes,  in  de- 
spite of  the  weaker,  tbkir  power  still  grew. 
In  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward,  when 
so  many  great  improvements  in  the  laws 
were  effected,  that  the  somewhat  too  lofty 
title  of  the  English  Justinian  has  been 
claimed  for  that  prince,  they  gave  the  res- 
idents of  the  vanous  counties  in  which,  at 
last,  the  jury  system  had  been  finally  con- 
solidated, the  power,  which  was  afterward 
lost,  of  electing  their  own  sheriffs.  They 
also  claimed  at  this  period  a  security  for 
free  and  uninfluenced  elections — sure  evi- 
dence of  a  growing  importance ;  and  a  re- 
markable statute,  which  dates  in  the  third 
▼ear  of  Edward,  runs  in  these  words :  "  And 
because  elections  ought  to  be  free,  the  king 
commandetb,  upon  great  forfeiture,  that  no 
man,  by  force  of  arms,  nor  by  malice,  or 
menacing,  shall  disturb  any  to  make  free 
election."  The  power  of  the  purse  was  a 
more  formidable  claim ;  but,  having  wrest- 
ed it  in  the  weak  government  of  this  great 
monarch's  successor,  they  always  after- 
ward, or  at  least  with  rare  exceptions,  made 
money  supplies  conditional,  not  only  that 

'  titt  specific  services  for  which  they  were 
Toted  might  be  secured,  but  that,  as  the 
T^untary  gift  of  lords  and  commons,  they 
dkOQld  not  by  any  pretence  be  drawn  into 
forced  precedents.  In  Edward  the  Second's 
time,  we  find  them  voting  as  a  distinct 
boose,  apart  from  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
sal  barons.  It  is  curious  and  significant, 
too,  to  mark  in  this  short  reign  the  com- 
mencement of  the  system  of  government 
boroughs.  EUlward  the  Second's  counsel- 
lors, acting  upon  a  regular  plan  of  strength- 
ening the  regal  influence,  erected  no  less 
tfian  twenty-two  new  boroughs ;  and  then 
it  was  that  the  lower  house  not  only  claim- 
ed, in  a  memorable  statute,  equal  legislative 
power  with  the  other  estates  of  the  realm, 
but  declared  that  power  to  be  a  fundament- 
al n^ge  of  England.  "  The  matters,"  they 
said,  ^  to  be  established  for  the  estate  of 
the  king  and  of  his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate 
of  the  realm  and  of  the  people,  shall  be 
treated,  accorded,  and  established  in  Parlia- 
ment by  the  king,  and  by  the  assent  of  the 
prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  the  com- 
monalty of  the  realm,  according  as  hath  been 
i^9re  accustomed.'*'*  Then,  too,  the  great 
(liarter  was  again  confirmed,  and  with  the 

I  itnking  addition  of  "  Forasmuch  as  many 
people  be  aggrieved  by  the  king's  ministers 
agamst  right,  in  respect  of  which  grievan- 
ces no  one  can  recover  without  a  common 
Pariiament,  we  do  ordain  that  the  king 
than  bold  a  Parliament  once  in  the  year, 
or  twice,  if  need  be."  Six  different  statutes 
A  the  succeeding  reign  still  more  confirm- 
ed and  enlarged  its  provisions.  But  the 
historical  student  should  pause  with  pride 
at  the  name  of  Edward  the  Third. 
During  the  brilliant  fifty  years'  reign  of 


that  famous  sovereign,  seventy  Parlia- 
ments were  summoned,  and  by  one  of 
them,  which  in  this  may  express  the  spirit 
of  all,  it  was  insisted  that  the  nomination 
of  the  chancellor  and  other  great  public 
officers  should  be  committed  to  itself;  a 
claim  which,  though  tolerated  in  effect  in 
modern  days,  would,  if  formally  advanced 
among  us,  be  condemned  as  an  mvasion  of 
regal  prerogative.  Then,  too,  was  passed 
one  of  the  most  popular  laws  conceded 
by  any  prince,  one  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous achieved  by  any  people.  This 
was  the  statute  of  treasons,  which  lim- 
ited the  crime,  before  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, to  three  principal  heads :  the  conspi- 
ring the  death  of  the  king,  the  levying  war 
against  him,  the  adhering  to  his  enemies ; 
and  which  prohibited  the  judges,  if  any 
other  cases  should  occur,  from  inflicting 
the  penalty  of  treason  without  application 
to  Parliament.  Without  a  struggle,  this 
famous  statute  was  won.  For  Edwail 
himself,  he  always  conceded  freely  what 
weaker  sovereigns  would  have  perilled  life 
to  hold.  He  was  too  wise  to  mistake  in 
any  case  a  shadow  for  a  substance,  and  too 
powerful  to  fear  concessions  that  had  a 
tendency,  without  danger  to  the  throne,  to 
conciliate  the  other  authorities  of  the  realm. 
Peace,  therefore,  had  her  victories  for  him 
not  less  renowned  than  even  war.  He 
could  compose  or  amuse  his  restless  lords 
by  a  politic  foundation  of  their  order  of  the 
Garter,  as  he  would  propitiate  his  discon- 
tented commons  by  a  frank  redress  of  their 
complaint  or  grievance.  No  manlier  prince, 
and  none  more  prudent  or  successful,  oc- 
cupied the  English  throne.  No  influence 
more  brilliant  or  powerful,  or  having  plain- 
er tendencies  to  popular  cultivation,  sur- 
vived to  a  succeeding  age.  It  was  Ed- 
ward's object  always  to  interest  men  in 
himself,  but  for  no  apparently  selfish  rea- 
sons ;  to  justify  his  own  ambition  by  the 
ambition  of  a  conmion  country ;  to  aggran- 
dize his  own  glory,  but  as  the  summit  of 
the  greater  glory  of  the  nation ;  and  in  this 
he  rarely  failed.  Even  his  palaces  taught 
something  of  elevation  to  his  people.  The 
magnificent  structures  of  Westminster 
HaU  and  Windsor  rank  justly  with  the  in- 
tellectual influences  that  were  then  diffu- 
sed, and,  as  though  an  era  of  so  much  that 
was  great  should  not  pass  without  a  mark 
to  distinguish  it  among  even  the  greatest 
of  all  future  time,  the  poet  Chaucer  arose 
to  charm  and  instruct  his  countrymen,  and, 
by  the  purification  of  their  native  tongue, 
to  complete  the  national  glory.  In  the 
thirty-sixth  of  the  third  Edward,  an  act  was 
passed  declaring  that  the  language  so  en^ 
nobled  should  be  in  future  used  as  the  lan- 
guage of  legislation. 

Every  advance  in  intellect,  how  slight 
sover,  tmerringly  marks  the  advance  of  a 
people.     There  are  tens  of  thousands  o; 
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.  listeners  for  every  new  thought,  all  sure 
to  find  it  in  their  own  good  time,  no  matter 
where  it  was  first  dropped,  or  in  what  ob- 
scure comer  lodged.  Wicliff  lived  in  this 
reign.  Michael  Scot  and  Duns  Scotus  had 
preceded  him ;  and  Friar  Bacon  had  pro- 
claimed the  advent  of  the  true  philosophy, 
as  the  morning  star  the  day. 

An  imbecile  prince  succeeded,  but  the 
strong  or  the  weak  would  have  been  alike 
powerless  in  an  age  upon  which  such  migh- 
ty agencies  as  those  of  the  sway  of  Edward 
had,  in  so  direct  a  shape,  descended.  The 
beginning  and  the  close  of  that  reign  were, 
therefore,  not  unworthy  of  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  The  one  was  marked  by  a  wide 
revolt  of  the  serf  class,  and  the  other  by 
the  formal  deposition  of  a  rightful  king. 
This  last  event  established  on  an  irremove- 
able  base  the  political  importance  of  the 
English  people.  A  king  was  formally  ar- 
raigned, with  at  least  the  nominal  co-oper- 
yion  of  the  constituted  authorities  of^  his 
empire,  for  treason  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him ;  was  convicted,  and  was  punished. 
The  terms  of  "  divine  right,"  or  mdefeasi- 
ble  power,"  were,  from  that  instant,  struck 
out  for  ever  from  the  dictionary  of  the 
state.  "I  confess,"  said  that  humbled 
prince,  to  the  men  who  had  sternly  and 
calmly  laid  down  their  allegiance,  "  I  rec- 
ognise, and,  from  certain  knowledge  con- 
scientiously declare,  that  I  consider  myself 
to  have  been,  and  to  be,  insufficient  for  the 
government  of  this  kingdom,  and  for  my 
notorious  demerits  not  undeserving  of  dep- 
osition.". Nor  was  the  voluntary  abdica- 
tion held  sufficient.  The  houses  of  lords 
and  commons,  in  solemn  conclave  in  the 
hall  at  Westminster,  made  Richard  the 
Second's  renunciation  of  his  crown  their 
own  compulsory  act,  and,  amid  the  enthu- 
siastic shouts  of  thousands  of  the  common 
people  who  had  there  assembled,  Henry 
of  Lancaster  was  conducted  to  the  vacant 
throne. 

The  popular  power  was,  perhaps,  seen 
and  felt  in  more  visible  action  on  that  mo- 
mentous occasion  than  at  any  preceding 
period,  even  among  the  Saxons.  It  was 
only  some  years  before  that  the  exclusive 

Sretensions  of  the  barons  had  been  inva- 
ed  by  admission  of  regal  writs  of  sum- 
mons into  their  hereditary  house ;  and  here 
they  were  now  themselves  inducting  a  new 
sovereign  to  the  seat  of  supreme  power, 
with  less  guarantee  that  he  would  found 
his  future  pretensions  on  the  fidelity  of 
their  swords,  than  that  he  would  rest  it 
rather  on  even  those  commonest  shouts 
of  the  people.  From  such  shouts,  in  which 
the  old  Saxon  liberty  again  seemed  pealing 
through  the  air,  there  no  doubt  fell  more 
safety  on  the  ear  of  even  the  haughty  Bo- 
lingbroke,  than  from  the  clanking  armour 
of  the  barons  who  led  him  to  Richard's 
chair.      May  we    not  even   reaUze  the 


thought  which  is  left  us  by  the  poet  whose 
genius  takes  rank  with  history,  and  sup- 
pose the  new  sovereign  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  for  years  before  this  crowning 
day,  an  earnest  and  suppliant  candidate 
for  the  popular  shouts  that  now  hailed,  at 
last,  the  downfall  of  the  family  of  York! 
**  OuTself  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people. 
How  he  did  seem  to  aive  into  their  hearts. 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves, 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles. 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune, 
As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  with  hun. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster  wench ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid  .  .  Uod  speed  him  well . 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee, 
With  .  .  *  Thanks,  my  countjymen  !  my  loving 

friends !' 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 
And  he  our  subject's  next  degree  in  hope." 

The  first  great  object  of  these  crafty 
courtesies  attained,  they  did  not  cease  as 
soon.  Ever  watchful,  and  wary  as  he  was 
bold,  the  policy  of  the  aspiring  Bolingbroke 
continued  the  policy  of  the  English  king. 
The  parliamentary  authority  which  had 
given  him  power,  the  popular  sympathies 
which  hadT  coniSrmed  his  title,  were 
strengthened  and  promoted  by  every  pos- 
sible resource  during  fourteen  years  of 
great  though  still  disputed  rule.  It  was 
natural,  in  the  circumstances  of  such  a 
reign,  that  the  question  of  succession  should 
assume  paramount  importance,  but  the 
most  enthusiastic  student  of  popular  prog- 
ress is  scarcely  prepared  for  the  elevated 
as  well  as  resolute  character  of  the  meas- 
ures it  calmly  originated. 

Never,  at  any  period  of  the  reign,  was  it 
denied  that  the  right  of  Parliament  to  alter 
the  succession  was  the  solid  and  single 
claim  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Henry's 
first  house  of  commons  asserted  that  freat 
principle  b}^  formally  taking  on  itself  to 
recognise  his  son  as  Prince  of  Wales  and 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  It  was  re- 
vived and  confirmed  in  the  year  1404, 
when  the  sovereign,  all-powerful  save  in 
this,  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Par- 
liament a  permission  that  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  should  be  vested  in 
the  prince's  brothers,  if  he  himself  should 
die  without  heirs.  In  1406,  another  and  a 
grander  step  was  taken,  by  which  the  most 
essential  principle  of  popular  right  was 
reached  and  consummated.  The  com- 
mons themselves  in  that  year  carried  up  a 
petition  to  Henry,  limiting  the  succession 
expressly  to  his  sons  and  their  heirs  male, 
and  obtained  its  formal  enactment.  This 
was,  in  effect,  a  precedent  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  in  after  years  on  the 
house  of  Hanover. 

Other  precedents,  scarcely  less  illustri- 
ous, date  from  this  reign.  In  the  first  ses- 
sion of  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  law  was  pass- 
ed that  no  judge  should  be  released  from 
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the  penalty  affixed  to  the  sanction  of  an 
iniquitons  measure,  by  pleading  the  orders 
of  the  king,  or  even  the  danger  of  his  own 
life  from  the  sovereign's  menaces.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  reign,  that  practice, 
which  was  afterward  one  of  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  popular  privilege,  was  formal- 
ly insisted  on  as  a  right,  and  a  necessary 
sopply  was  proposed  to  be  withheld  from 
the  prince  until  he  had  answered  a  peti- 
tion of  the  subject.  Three  years  after  this, 
the  king  was  desired  to  remove  from  his 
household  four  officers,  one  of  them  even 
his  own  confessor,  who  had  given  offence 
to  the  commons ;  and  Henry,  that  he  might 
gratify  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  subjects, 
complied  with  the  request,  though  he  told 
them  that  he  knew  of  no  offence  which  the 
persons  complained  of  had  committed.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  the  same  reign,  while 
they  voted  the  king  supplies,  they  appoint- 
ed treasurers  of  their  own,  whom  they  in- 
stnicted  to  see  the  money  disbursed  for 
the  purposes  intended,  and  required  to  de- 
hrer  in  regular  accounts  to  the  house.  In 
that  year,  also,  new  laws  to  regulate  par- 
liamentary elections  attested  the  rapidly- 
increasing  strength  of  the  commons.  An 
important  statute—on  "  the  grievous  com- 
plaints of  the  commons  against  undue  elec- 
tions for  shires  from  the  partiality  of  sher- 
ifEs,*"  and  directing  *'  that  the  next  county 
eonrt,  after  writs  for  Parliament  are  deliv- 
ered, proclamation  shall  be  made  of  the 
day  and  place  of  the  Parliament,  and  that 
aU  they  that  be  there  present,  as  well  suit- 
ers duly  summoned  as  others,  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  freely  and  indifferent- 
ly, notwithstanding  any  request  or  com- 
mand to  the  contrary'' — bears  date  in  the 
year  1406. 

That  was  the  ever- memorable  year,  too, 
in  which  the  House  of  Commons,  having 
been  asked  to  grant  supplies,  startled  the 
ling  with  a  plain  proposal  that  he  should 
seize  all  the  temporalities  of  the  Church, 
ud  employ  them  as  a  perpetual  fund  to 
terve  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  It  is 
seedless  to  describe  what  the  Church  was 
ften,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  enormous 
and  ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  regular  clergy 
had  at  last  attained.  Its  accumulation  had 
been  somewhat  checked  by  statutes  of 
mortmain  under  the  first  and  third  Edwards, 
bet  these  were  again  eluded  by  licenses 
of  alienation ;  and  the  hand  of  a  church- 
nan,  according  to  the  competent  evidence 
of  Bishop  Burnet,  is  particularly  famous  for 
the  habit  of  never  once  letting  go  what  it 
hasoDce  firmly  grasped.  Equally  objection- 
ible  with  the  extent  of  this  wealth  was  its 
laequal  apportionment.  While  such  ab- 
hou  as  those  of  Reading,  or  Glastonbury, 
er  Battle  lived  with  the  riotous  pomp  of 
princes,  and  passed  their  days  in  feasting, 
thoannds  of  monks  were  labouring  with 
the  lowest  poverty,  and  toiling  after  the 


loftiest  learning.  The  project  of  the  com- 
mons included,  therefore,  a  general  and 
reasonable  endowment  of  all  the  clergy  to 
precede  any  state  appropriation  of  the 
enormous  surplus  of  ecclesiastical  rev- 
enues. The  argument  they  ur^ed  for  it, 
and  returned  to  again  and  agam  with  a 
resolute  energy,  was,  that  the  exorbitant 
riches,  no  less  than  the  too  scanty  earnings 
of  churchmen,  could  tend  only  to  disqualify 
them  for  performing  the  ministerial  func- 
tions with  proper  zeal  and  attention ;  and 
though  they  failed  in  their  immediate  pur- 
pose, and  had  a  heretic  or  two  burned  in 
their  faces  by  way  of  archiepiscopal  re- 
venge, and  were  dubbed  by  the  higher  cler- 
gy, in  scorn,  a  lack-learning  Parliament, 
they  might  have  felt  that,  by  the  very  agi- 
tation of  such  a  question,  the  seeds  were 
sown  of  no  partial  gain  for  posterity.  The 
feeling  it  left  behind  shows  the  deep  im- 
pression it  had  made,  and  in  a  manner  fore- 
shadows all  that  followed.  *'  The  fat  ab- 
botes  swet,"  says  Halle, "  the  proude  priors 
frouned,  the  poor  friers  cursed,  the  sely 
nonnes  wept,  and  al  together  wer  nothyng 
pleased  nor  yet  content." 

It  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  this  same 
great  reign,  however,  that  the  most  striking 
advance  was  made  towards  the  freedom  of 
a  thoroughly  and  decisively  limited  mon- 
archy. Thirty  very  important  articles 
were  then  proposed  and  conceded  for  the  ■ 
regulation  of  the  king^s  household  and  gov- 
ernment, and  the  momentous  principle  of 
ministerisd  responsibility  was  distinctly  set 
forth  in  them.  Henry  was  required,  and 
he  consented,  to  govern  the  realm  by  the 
advice  of  a  permanent  council :  and  this 
council  was,  at  the  same  time,  obliged,  with 
all  the  judges  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
royal  household,  to  take  a  solemn  oath  in 
Parliament  to  observe  and  defend  the 
amended  institutions.  This  reformation 
has  been  termed,  on  authority  well  entitled 
to  respect,  a  noble  fabric  of  constitutional 
liberty,  hardly  inferior  to  the  petition  of 
right. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  many  of  these  vast 
advantages  were,  in  later  years,  obscured 
or  disregarded.  To  show  that  they  were 
once  achieved,  and  that  the  principle  in- 
volved in  them  was  solemnly  recognised 
and  acted  on,  is  to  demonstrate  all.  There 
are  truths  in  politics  as  in  morals  which, 
when  once  revealed  to  the  light,  no  after 
darkness  suffices  to  obscure.  Seeming 
dead,  they  yet  speak  from  what  men  think 
to  be  their  graves.  He  who  outrages  or 
denies  them  does  so  at  his  own  peril ;  no 
common  practice  will  justify  him,  no  pre- 
cedent absolve  him.  A  king  who  con- 
tinued strong  enough  to  rule  &r  the  strict 
right  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  iairly  meas- 
ured his  reign  and  its  immunities  by  the 
length  and  temper  of  his  sword ;  but  he 
who  stUTondered  that  right  to  either  pray- 
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ere  or  tbreateningfs,  and  flung  back  to  his 
people  any  portion  of  the  freedom  which 
nad  been  tbeire  before,  which  was  theire 
still,  and  which  no  act  of  theirs  could 
waste  or  alienate,  barred  himself  and  his 
descendants  forever  from  the  resumption 
of  a  conqueror^s  claims.  The  struggle  be- 
tween two  such  principles  as  t^nranny  and 
freedom,  once  set  on  foot,  admits  no  com- 
promise. A  generation  of  men  who  have 
msisted  upon  certain  ris[hts  for  themselves, 
cannot,  by  subsequent  indolence  or  indif- 
ference, be  said  to  have  bargained  away 
those  rights  from  a  succeeding  generation ; 
nor,  when  the  theft  of  a  people^s  liberties 
has  been  confessed  by  one  restoration  of 
them  to  the  just  possessors,  can  any  prince, 
into  whose  violent  keeping  they  mav  again 
have  fallen,  claim  exemption  from  the  pen- 
alties of  political  crime.  The  thief  and  the 
receiver  are  classed  together  by  our  laws. 

When  Henry  the  Fifth  took  up  the  crown 
from  off  his  father's  deathbed,  he  said  that, 
as  the  sword  had  won  it,  the  sword  should 
keep  it  still.  But  in  that  crown  was  now 
implied  the  popular  sanction,  and  this  the 
generous  and  impetuous  prince  well  knew 
Uie  value  of  preserving.  It  was  not  the 
crown  of  William  the  Norman,  and  the 
sword  that  was  to  keep  it  did  not  turn  it- 
self against  English  breasts.  By  the  splen- 
dour of  foreign  conquests,  Henry  sought  to 
.  dazzle  or  propitiate  such  doubts  as  were 
still  thought  by  some  to  lurk  about  his  title ; 
but,  with  the  vast  majority  of  his  people, 
none  knew  better  than  he  that  his  best  se- 
curity was  a  fair  administration  of  the  laws, 
equitable  concessions  to  his  Parliament, 
and  protection  to  the  poor  from  the  op- 
pression of  those  above  them.  As  little 
was  he  wanting  in  these,  therefore,  as  in 
the  brilliancy  of  success  in  battle,  and  the 
year  which  witnessed  the  victory  of  Agin- 
court  completed  also,  and  finally  secured, 
the  legislative  righU  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons. 

It  had  been  found  that  the  privilege  left 
by  the  commons  to  the  judges,  to  clothe 
in  the  formal  terms  of  legal  language,  at 
the  close  of  each  session,  the  various  bills 
and  petitions  passed  in  its  course,  had  open- 
ed many  opportunities  to  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  lawyers.  The  usage  had  originally 
risen  from  the  desire  of  the  house,  in  those 
days  of  imperfect  education,  to  achieve,  as 
far  as  possible,  brevity  and  precision  in  the 
language  of  their  statutes.  In  very  many 
cases,  however,  the  judges  were  discover- 
ed to  have  deliberately  arrested  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commons  to  iheir  own  ends  or 
those  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  have  sub- 
stituted for  popular  protection  a  popular 
snare.  Therefore  it  was  that  an  act  was 
now  introduced  and  passed,  providinj^  thai 
**  from  this  time  forward,  by  complaint  of 
the  commons  asking  remedy  for  any  mis- 
chief, there  be  no  law  made  thereupon 


which  should  chan^  the  meaning  by  addi- 
tion or  by  diminution,  or  by  any  manner 
of  term  or  terms."  A  formal  and  solemn 
grant,  in  the  name  of  the  kin^r,  was  at  the 
same  time  appended  to  it,  statmg  that  from 
thenceforth  nothing  **  be  enacted  to  be  pe* 
titions  of  his  commons  that  be  contrary  to 
their  asking,  whereby  they  should  be  bound 
without  their  assent."  The  effect  was  to 
secure  to  the  house  an  unrestricted  power 
over  everything  that  belonged  to  the  sacred 
trust  of  legislation. 

What  followed  was  the  necessary  inci- 
dent to  such  a  power.    Authority,  without 
the  means  for  its  sharp  and  decisive  en- 
forcement, is  the  most  dangerous  weak- 
ness known  to  a  state.    The  commons 
claimed,  therefore,  in  the  name  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  people,  certain  exclusive 
rights  and  exemptions  needful  to  the  fear- 
less discharge  of  the  popular  trust,  to  last 
as  long  as  Qiat  trust  lasted,  and  to  cease 
when  it  was  laid  down.    Among  other 
things,  they  demanded  pereonal  release 
from  such  judicial  proceedings  as  might  be 
in  danger  of  impeding  parliamentary  func- 
tions.   They  asserted  their  right  to  an  ab- 
solute despotism  concerning  everything 
that  passed  within  their  own  walls.    In  es- 
pecial, they  solemnly  exacted  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  offences,  whether  committed 
by  their  own  membere  or  by  othera,  which 
peculiarly  and  manifestly  tended  to  impair 
the  powere  they  held  in  trust  as  deputed 
from  the  people,  and  which  were,  in  fact, 
the  people's  own,  or  threatened  in  any  way 
to  obstruct  the  public  duties  they  were  by 
them  called  on  to  discharge.    In  a  word, 
they  achieved  what   was  thenceforward 
known  by  the  formidable  name  of  Privi- 
lege OP  Parliament — the  shield  and  buck- 
ler under  whose  protection  all  the  battles 
of  liberty  were  fought  in  after  ages,  and  by 
whose  assistance  they  were  mainly  won. 
An  attempt  to  drag  the  adjudication  of  this 
privilege  into  the  courts  of  law  followed ; 
when,  in  the  famous  case  of  Thorpe  the 
speaker,  the  judges  declared  "that  they 
would  not  determine  the  privilege  of  the 
high  court  of  Parliament,,  of  which  the 
knowledge  belongeth  to  the  lords  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  not  the  justices."    It  may  be 
safely  predicted,  that  when  this  privilege  ia 
in  the  smallest  degree  forfeited  or  aban- 
doned, we  have  lost  the  best  security  of 
true  political  freedom.    When  once  the 
deputed  privileges  of  the  people  are  assail- 
ed successfully,  the  absolute  rights  of  the 
people  are  safe  no  longer.    That  Parlift^ 
ments  without  parliamentary  liberties  are 
but  a  fair  and  plausible  way  into  bondage^ 
was  the  saying  of  one  who  passed  his  Ufe 
in  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of  thia 
and  every  other  truth  which  could  affect 
the  happiness  of  the  English  people.    First 
estabhshed  in  practice,  as  I  have  thus  de- 
scribed it,  by  this  PacUament  of  Henry  tho 
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Fifth— and  a  more  enduring  honour  to  that 
mg^  than  any  of  Henry's  warlike  triumphs 
—it  served  to  herald  the  way  for  a  yet 
Bore  tremendous  concession  to  the  popu- 
hi  Anient  in  the  state.  It  was  followed, 
■ot  many  years  afterward,  by  the  awful 
rigbt  of  Impbachment. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  began  in 
tebc  and  disaster,  as  it  continued  and 
dtsed  in  bloodshed ;  yet  it  began,  too,  in 
I  formidable  assertion  of  the  independent 
power  of  Parliament ;  and  one  of  its  latest 
statntes  bore  testimony  to  the  still  increas- 
iag  interest  and  importance  of  popular 
itpresentation. 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  death  of 
te  hero  of  Agincourt  was  an  alteration 
of  that  form  of  goTomment,  during  the  mi- 
Bority  of  the  young  king,  which  had  been 
•etsM  by  Henry's  will.  Without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  latter,  the  lords  and  com- 
■008  at  once  assumed  a  power  of  giving  a 
lew  arrangement  to  the  whole  administra- 
tion. They  would  not  suffer  even  the  name 
of  regent,  as  impl3mig  too  much  dignity  in 
the  state,  apart  from  the  indiridual  claims 
of  a  king.  The  title  of  protector  or  guar- 
tui  was  supposed  to  express  a  more  lim- 
ited authority,  and  this  they  substituted. 
Id  Older,  also,  to  limit  the  protectoral  pow- 
er Mill  farther,  they  named  a  council,  with- 
ott  whose  advice  and  approbation  no 
neasure  of  importance  was  ever  to  be  de- 
tenained.  Nor  less  striking  or  decisive 
than  these  are  what  I  have  referred  to  as 
^  later  evidences  of  parliamentary  power 
ifinded  eren  by  this  disastrous  reign. 
Tbey  lie  in  the  form  and  preamble  of  a 
•tatote  **  for  the  due  election  of  members 
of  Parliament  in  counties.**  I  have  noted 
the  rapid  precipitation  of  the  fall  of  the 
feadal  system,  and  of  its  great  distinctions 
•f  tenore,  after  the  concession  of  Magna 
Qtarta.  I  have  described  that  enactment 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  (one  of  the  first  ad- 
Ttttages  which  accrued  to  the  people  from 
4m  doiAptliil  title  of  the  house  of  Lancaster) 
by  which  daodestine  elections  were  re- 
Aiained,  and  the  power  given  to  every 
faeholder  present  at  the  pmce  of  election 
Hbr  that  seems  to  be  the  true  constmc- 
tioQ  of  the  words  used,  and  certainly  not 
9f  implicatioii  of  a  right  of  imiversal  suf- 
kifb^to  give  their  votes,  whether  sum- 
Booed  or  not,  freely  and  indifferently. 
TW  statute  now  passed,  while  professing 
to  Hmit  this  right  to  a  certain  extent  of 
fivoMd,  offers  a  priceless  proof,  in  the 
vwj  terms  of  its  preamble,  of  how  much 
itt  commonest  orders  of  the  English  peo- 
|lo  had  in  late  years  risen;  in  all  that  gives 
^  sense  of  personal  power,  the  knowl- 
^  of  political  privileges,  the  gradual 
■eaaa  to  estimate  them,  and,  in  the  end, 
Ike  atreagth  to  win  them. 

Thta  is  that  famous  preamble :  ''Where- 
M  the  decti<»i  of  knights  has  of  late,  in 
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many  counties  of  England,  been  made  by 
outrageous  and  excessive  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, many  of  them  of  small  substance  and 
vsdue  [an  expression  confirmatory  of  the 
above  construction  of  Henry  the  Fourth's 
statute],  yet  pretending  to  a  right  equal  to 
the  best  knights  and  esquires,  whereby 
manslaughters,  riots,  batteries,  and  divis* 
ions  among  the  gentlemen  and  other  peo- 
ple of  the  same  counties  shall  very  likely 
rise  and  be,  unless  due  remedy  be  provided 
in  this  behalf."  Even  our  greatest  anti- 
popular  historian  may  here  feel  impelled 
to  exclaim.  What  an  important  matter  the 
election  of  a  member  of  Parliament  was 
now  become!  The  "remedy  provided" 
was  a  limitation  of  the  right  of  sufilrage, 
exclusively  settled  by  the  act  on  such  as 
possessed  forty  shilling  a  year  in  land  free 
from  all  burden  within  the  county ;  and 
it  was  a  remedy  which  happily  left  un- 
touched the  very  seat  and  core  of  the  dis- 
ease. When  a  people  have  once  been 
thoroughly  recognised,  it  is  a  worse  than 
vain  attempt  to  seek  to  thrust  them  back 
into  obscunty. 

Before  describing  other  passages  in  this 
reign,  which,  in  the  very  centre  of  all 
its  horrors,  its  confusions,  its  desolating 
streams  of  blood  in  field  or  on  scaffold,  Js 
to  be  noted  here  for  its  unacknowledged 
services  to  civilization  and  humanity,  it 
will  be  well  to  transcribe,  from  the  works 
of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  certain  brief  passa- 
ges which,  in  effect,  describe  the  nature  of 
the  settled  political  advantages  achieved 
before  Henry  the  Sixth^s  accession.  For- 
tescue was  chief  justice  for  many  years  in 
this  prince's  reign ;  became  his  chancellor ; 
and,  having  been  driven  by  the  civil  wars 
into  France,  with  his  royal  master's  wife 
and  son,  employed  his  leisure  in  the  com- 
position of  learned  works,  which  rendered 
him,  to  succeeding  time\  a  great  Constitu- 
tional authority.  The  chief  object  of  the 
principal  of  these  was  to  contrast  the  po- 
litical Constitution  of  England  with  that  of 
France,  and  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
the  young  prince  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter Uie  nature  of  his  legal  tenure  as  a  po- 
litical magistrate  in  precepts  which,  it  is 
right  to  add,  Fortescue  was  not  called  upon 
to  change  when  he  afterward  entered  the 
service  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  York. 
Thejr  were  precepts  recognised  by  both 
parties  in  the  nation.  This  was  the  "  De 
Laudibus  Legum  Angliae,'*  the  refNiblica- 
tion  of  which,  some  years  ago,  with  the 
learned  notes  of  Mr.  Amos — ^now  chief 
commissioner  in  India,  and  whose  name  I 
can  never  mention  without  confessing  the 
warmest  and  most  lasting  obligations 
which  a  pupil  can  owe  to  his  teacher^ 
conferred  an  inexpressible  benefit  on  ev- 
ery student  of  English  history.  Its  results 
may  be  briefly  stated  before  the  extracts 
are  submitted  to  the  reader,  since  their  tes- 
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timony  to  at  least  the  comparative  happi- 
ness and  freedom  of  all  classes  of  Enghsh- 
men  under  the  Plantagenet  rule  is  strong 
and  incontestable.  In  France,  according 
to  this  work — and  its  contents  are  more 
than  warranted  by  Philip  de  Comines — 
the  principle  of  the  civil  code,  that  the  will 
of  the  monarch  is  law,  prevailed,  while  in 
England  the  people  lived  under  the  protec- 
tion of  laws  of  their  own  enactment.  In 
England  they  paid  taxes  of  their  own  im- 
posing, while  in  France  the  people  were 
plundered  at  the  sole  discretion  of  their 
prince,  who  at  the  same  time  granted  the 
nobility  an  immunity  of  taxation,  lest  he 
should  drive  them  into  rebellion.  In  Eng- 
land a  man,  upon  any  charge  of  crime,  had 
the  benefit  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers, 
while  in  France  confession  was  extorted 
by  the  rack :  "  a  custom  which  is  not  to  be 
accounted  law,  but  rather  the  high  road  to 
the  devil."  An  independent  middle  class 
of  society  also  existed  in  England,  while 
in  France  there  existed  only  the  two  great 
divisions  of  a  noblesse  and  a  wretched 
peasantiT.  In  England,  in  short,  the  peo- 
ple lived  in  reasonable  political  security, 
and  in  circumstances  of  social  comfort ;  m 
France  they  were  in  the  most  debased  and 
most  deplorable  misery. 

"  A  king  of  England,"  says  Fortescue — 
and  he  speaks  of  two  hundred  years  before 
the  sixth  Henry,  as  well  as  of  that  prince's 
time — "  a  king  of  England  cannot,  at  his 
pleasure,  make  any  alterations  in  the  laws 
of  the  land,  for  the  nature  of  his  govern- 
ment is  not  only  reffal,  but  political.  Had 
it  been  merely  regal,  he  would  have  a  pow- 
er to  make  what  innovations  and  altera- 
tions he  pleased  in  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, impose  tallages  and  other  hardships 
upon  the  people,  whether  they  would  or 
no,  without  their  consent.  .  .  .  But  it  is 
much  otherwise  with  a  king  whose  gov- 
ernment is  political,  because  he  can  nei- 
ther make  any  alteration  or  change  in  the 
laws  of  the  realm  without  the  consent  of 
the  subject,  nor  burden  them  against  their 
wills  with  strange  impositions ;  so  that  a 
people  governed  by  such  laws  as  are  made 
by  their  own  consent  and  approbation  en- 
joy their  properties  securely,  and  without 
the  hazard  of  being  depnved  of  them, 

either  by  the  king  or  any  other As  the 

head  of  the  body  natural  cannot  change  its 
nerves  or  sinews — cannot  deny  to  the  sev- 
eral parts  their  proper  energy,  their  due 
proportion  and  aliment  of  blood,  neither 
can  a  king,  who  is  the  head  of  the  body 
politic,  change  the  laws  thereof,  nor  take 
from  the  people  what  is  theirs  by  right, 
against  their  consent  .  . .  For  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  protect  his  subjects  in  their  lives, 
properties,  and  laws ;  for  this  very  end  and 
purpose  he  has  the  delegation  of  power 
from  the  people,  and  he  has  no  just  claim 
to  any  other  power  but  this. . . .  The  stat- 


utes of  England  are  not  enacted  by  the  sole 
will  of  the  prince,  but  with  the  concurrent 
consent  of  the  whole  kingdom,  by  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Parliament.  And  if  any  bills 
passed  into  a  law,  enacted  with  so  much 
solemnity  and  foresight,  should  happen  not 
to  answer  the  intention  of  the  legislators, 
they  can  immediately  be  amended  and  re- 
pealed, in  the  whole  or  in  part;  that  is, 
with  the  same  consent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  were  at  first  enacted  into 
a  law.  ...  By  the  laws  of  England  the 
truth  of  any  matter  cannot  appear  to  a 
judge  but  upon  the  oath  of  twelve  men  of 
the  neighbourhood  where  the  fact  is  sup- 
posed to  be  done. .  .  .  What  evidence  wit- 
nesses give  in  must  be  in  open  court,  in 
the  presence  and  hearing  of  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  persons  of  good  character, 
neighbours  where  the  fact  was  committed, 
apprized  of  the  circumstances  in  question, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  lives  and  con- 
versations of  the  witnesses ;  especially  as 
they  be  near  neighbours,  and  cannot  but 
know  whether  they  be  worthy  of  credit  or 
not ;  it  cannot  be  a  secret  to  every  one  of 
the  jury  what  is  done  by  or  among  their 
neighbours.  ...  A  king  of  England  does 
not  bear  sway  over  his  subjects  as  a  king 
merely,  but  in  a  mixed  political  capacity ; 
he  is  obliged  by  his  coronation  oath  to 
the  observance  of  the  laws,  which  some 
of  our  kings  have  not  been  well  able  to  di- 
gest, because  thereby  they  are  deprived 
of  that  free  exercise  of  dominion  over  their 
subjects,  in  that  full,  extensive  manner,  as 
those  kings  have  who  preside  and  govern 
by  an  absolute  regal  power.  ...  In  Eng- 
land, no  one  takes  up  his  abode  in  another 
man's  house  without  leave  of  the  owner 
first  had.  .  . .  Neither  is  it  lawful  to  take 
away  another  man's  goods  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor,  or  being  liable 
to  be  called  to  an  account  for  it. . .  .  The 
kinff  cannot  despoil  the  subject  without 
making  ample  satisfaction  for  the  same ; 
he  cannot,  by  himself  or  his  ministnr,  lay 
taxes,  subsidies,  or  any  impositions  of  what 
kind  soever  upon  the  subject ;  he  cannot 
alter  the  laws,  or  make  new  ones,  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  whole  kingdom 
in  Parliament  assembled. . .  .  The  inhab- 
itants of  England  are  not  sued  at  law  but 
before  the  onlinary  judge,  where  they  are 
treated  with  mercy  and  justice,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  neither  are  they 
impleaded  in  point  of  property,  or  arraign- 
ed for  any  capital  crime,  how  heinous  so- 
ever, but  before  the  king's  judges,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  land.    These 
are  the  advantages  consequent  from  that 
political  mixed  government  which  obtains 
m  England ;  and  from  hence  it  is  plain 
what  the  effects  of  that  law  are  in  practice, 
which  some  of  your  ancestors  [the  treatise 
is  addressed  to  the  chancellor's  pupil,  Hen- 
ry the  Sixth's  son],  kings  of  England,  have 
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endeaToored  to  abrogate.  .  .  .  That  must 
Deeds  be  judged  to  be  an  hard  and  unjust 
bw  which  tends  to  increase  the  servitude, 
md  to  lessen  the  liberty  of  mankind ;  for 
boman  nature  is  evermore  an  advocate  for 
fiberty.  God  Almighty  has  declared  him 
self  the  God  of  liberty  ;  this  being  the  gift 
of  God  to  man  in  his  creation,  the  other  is 
iotrodoced  into  the  world  by  means  of  his 
own  sin  and  folly;  whence  it  is  that  ev- 
erything in  nature  is  so  desirous  of  liberty, 
as  being  a  sort  of  restitution  to  its  primi- 
tive slate  :  so  that  to  go  about  to  lessen 
this  is  to  touch  men  in  the  tenderest  point. 
It  is  upon  such  considerations  as  these 
that  the  laws  of  England,  in  all  cases,  de- 
dare  in  favour  of  liberty." 

Such  is  the  ancient  chancellor's  testimo- 
■T  to  the  truth  of  the  popular  progress  in 
&igland,  appeal^  to  triumphantly  in  after 
years  by  Cotton,  Coke,  and  Selden,  when 
they  first  began  to  fight  with  the  bloodless 
weapons  of  moral  and  intellectual  truth, 
and  under  the  invincible  shield  of  those 
hws  whose  nature  it  was  to  "  declare  in  all 
eases  in  favour  of  liberty,"  the  great  battle 
of  the  people.  It  is  simple,  manly,  plain, 
ad  unaffected  by  an^  of  those  preposter- 
aos  doubts  and  mysteries  about  prerogative 
which  were  started  in  later  days.  Be  it 
observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  advan- 
tages it  so  forcibly  commemorates  did  not 
by  any  means  at  once  embrace  within  their 
sphere  all  the  various  classes  that  were 
soon  after  known  by  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple. Even  while  Fortescue  wrote,  a  vast 
my  of  mere  men-at-arms  and  feudal  re- 
tainers, of  peasants  and  of  vassals,  re- 
gained to  be  merged  into  that  recognised 
dsss ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  a  larger 
admission  of  these  within  the  constitutional 
pale  was  effected  by  circumstances  be- 
tween the  accessions  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
md  Henry  the  Seventh  than  in  any  pre- 
Tions  ag^e. 

lliis  period  divides  itself  into  two  epochs. 
Tke  first  comprises  the  melancholy  con- 
duct and  ignominious  close  of  the  second 
war  for  the  establishment  of  the  Planta- 
feaets  in  France.  But,  as  in  the  affairs  of 
■ea,  it  is  often  with  the  business  of  nations, 
tfctt  there  is  a  providence  which  shapes  our 
esds,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will.  Every 
kaf  that  was  lost  from  the  laurels  of  Hen- 
ry the  Fifth  was  a  security  gained  for  the 
■lemal  welfare  of  England  in  the  rule  of 
his  successors ;  for  by  the  loss  of  the  last, 
ia  which,  with  such  apparent  ignominy, 
the  contest  ended,  all  projects  of  territorial 
if;paDdizement  on  the  European  Continent 
happily  ended  also,  and  with  them 
)  accessions  to  the  power  of  conquer- 
_  kings  that  were  incompatible  with  a 
■oderate  system  of  political  liberty,  as 
well  as  that  attention  given  to  desired  a^- 
I  abroad  which  had  become  incon- 
.  with  a  due  regard  to  the  subject's 
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interests  at  home.  The  second  epoch  in- 
cludes the  wars  of  the  white  and  red  Roses, 
and  to  this  it  is  more  important  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  dispute  of  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  implied  at  its  origin  the 
popular  acquiescence  and  assistance  in  a 
change  of  regal  succession,  and  it  exerted 
a  proportionate  influence  on  the  political 
position  of  the  people.  When  the  barons 
of  the  Yorkist  party  revived  the  dispute  in 
a  more  bloody  form — after  that  temporary 
insanity  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  into  which 
his  constant  imbecility,  aggravated  by  ill- 
ness, had  driven  him — the  influence  it  ex- 
erted, though  in  another  form,  was  of  a 
character  still  more  beneficial.  It  at  once 
engaged  the  two  great  aristocratic  factions 
in  a  self-exhausting  struggle,  while  it  ena- 
bled, in  the  interval,  a  great  mass  of  the 
people,  who  stood  almost  quite  aloof  from 
the  contest,  to  improve  largely,  not  only  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  strength  of  their  noble 
adversaries,  but  by  their  own  plebeian  suc- 
cesses in  commerce  and  the  arts,  the  pow- 
ers and  rights  of  the  commonsdty  of  Eng- 
land. 

There  is  not  a  matter  of  more  curious 
contemplation  in  our  history  than  these 
wars  of  the  white  and  red  Roses.  They 
raged  only  upon  the  surface  of  the  land; 
the  peaceful  current  beneath  ran  on  as 
peacefully  as  before.  No  burnings,  no 
plunderings,  no  devastations,  reached  the  - 
towns.  When  we  look  within  the  latter 
for  evidence  of  the  desolating  strife  which 
was  deluging  the  country  round  in  blood, 
we  behold  commerce  increasinj^ ;  the  arts 
thriving;  schools  for  education  m  progpress 
(after  the  first  endowments  in  London  in 
the  twenty- fifth  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the 
foundation  of  grammar  schools  increased 
rapidly  everywhere) ;  and,  in  the  only  sign 
of  outward  danger,  a  still  surer  s3rmbol  of 
inner  and  lasting  safety,  since  the  town 
combinations  against  possible  outrage  from 
the  barons  took  the  form  of  guilds,  of  cor- 
porations, and  of  those  other  municipal 
safeguards  which  now  for  the  first  time 
arose  in  the  Norman  period,  and  which  are.^ 
the  schools,  or  small  repubhcs,  in  which  a 
people  are  best  taught  not  only  the  art  of 
seli-govemment,  but  its  priceless  value,  its 
independence,  and  its  honour.  The  few 
legislative  enactments  of  this  smgular  pe- 
riod, passed  when  parliaments  were  at  lei- 
sure from  raising  or  putting  down  the  rival 
sovereigns,  suflfciently  prove  the  import 
tance  into  which  commerce  had  risen.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  they  do  not  also  prove 
a  knowledge  of  its  true  interests,  or  of  the 
means  of  best  promoting  them.  It  was  a 
Parliament  of  Edward  the  Fourth  which — 
after  confirming  the  statutes  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  Henries,  with  the  impolitic 
and  dangerous  distinction  of  ^  late,  in  fact 
but  not  of  right,  kings  of  England"— pro- 
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hibited  the  importation  of  foreign  com; 
and  it  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  that  the 
idea  of  a  people  being  ruined  by  making 
their  food  too  cheap  did  not  remain  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  was  in  parliaments  of  Edward  the  Fourth 
and  Richard  the  Third  that  importations 
of  foreign  manufacture  were  forbidden, 
where  the  like  articles  could  be  produced 
at  home.  And  it  was  by  Richard  the  Third 
himself  that  the  practice  of  extorting  mon- 
ey from  merchants  and  citizens,  on  pre- 
tence of  loans  and  benevolences,  was  abol- 
ished, for  which  the  usurper  has  obtained 
the  honourable  praise  of  Lord  Bacon  "as  a 
prince  in  militar  virtue  approved,  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  and 
likewise  a  good  law-maker  for  the  ease 
and  solace  of  the  common  people.'* 

But  even  the  lowest  ranks  of  that  com- 
mon people  —  the  common  men-at-arms 
themselves — were  able,  out  of  these  wars 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  to  snatch  a  way  to 
rise  in.  Their  actual  loss  of  life  in  the 
struggle  was  nothing  in  proportion  to  that 
of  their  chiefs ;  and  the  result  of  the  final 
victory  was  such  as  mainly  to  withdraw 
their  services  from  the  aristocracy,  and  at- 
tach them  to  the  people  and  the  king. 
When  Stowe  tells  us  of  the  battle  of  North- 
ampton, he  adds,  that  '*  the  earles  of 
Marche  and  Warwecke  let  cry,  thorow  the 
field,  that  no  man  should  lay  hand  upon  the 
king,  ne  on  the  common  people,  but  on  the 
'ords,  knights,  and  esquires.**  When  we 
read  of  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
we  find  victory  in  the  hands  of  Henry  and 
the  smaller  baronial  faction  of  the  Lancas- 
ters,  and  observe  the  instant  commence- 
ment of  a  system  by  which  the  preponder- 
atinff  Yorkist  aristocrats  were  sought  to 
be  depressed,  by  which  severe  statutes 
against  the  farther  prevalence  of  armed 
retainers  were  freshly  enacted  or  revived, 
restrictions  on  the  devising  of  land,  in  effect, 
removed,  and  all  things  directed  towards 
an  ultimate  transfer  of  the  old  baronial 
strenffth  into  new  and,  as  it  was  supposed^ 
less  formidable  channels.  Large  numbers 
of  the  baronial  vassals  took  refuge  in  the 
towns,  increasing  their  power  and  privi- 
leges ;  large  numbers,  unhappily,  still  re- 
mained upon  the  soil ;  and  these,  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  shows  of  pomp  or  the 
realities  of 'war,  sufiered  the  worst  horrors 
of  destitution,  were  driven  to  its  last  re- 
sources, became  incendiaries  or  thieves, 
overran  the  land  as  beggars,  and,  in  the 
end,  rendered  necessary  that  great  social 
chan^  which  took  the  name  of  a  Poor 
Law  m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

With  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  the  civil 
wars  were  finaUy  closed,  and  with  them  the 
iUustrious  line  of  the  Plantagenets.  The 
pretensions  of  York  and  Lancaster  were 
compromised  by  Richmond's  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  the  house  of  York ;  and  in 


the  person  of  Henry  the  Seventh  the  line 
of  the  Tudor  princes  assumed  sovereign 
rule  in  England.  The  strife  had  lasted  up- 
ward of  thirty  years ;  twelve  great  pitched 
battles  had  been  fought  in  it ;  eighty  prin- 
ces of  the  blood  h^  fallen ;  the  ancient 
nobility  had  been  almost  entirely  annihi- 
lated ;  and  in  the  renowned  and  powerful 
Earl  of  Warwick  —  who  was  said  to  have 
daily  feasted  at  his  board,  in  the  different 
manors  and  castles  he  possessed,  upward 
of  thirty  thousand  persons — there  had  fall- 
en the  greatest  and  the  last  of  those  mighty 
barons  by  whom  the  crown  had  in  former 
times  been  checked  and  overawed,  and  in 
whom,  less  happily,  a  serious  obstruction 
had  always  existed  to  the  political  ad- 
vancement of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Such,  indeed,  had  been  this  deluge  of  noble 
blood  in  the  field  or  on  the  scafibld,  that 
Henry  the  Seventh  could  find  only  twenty- 
eight  temporal  peers  to  summon  to  his  first 
Parliament ;  and  such  the  change  efiected 
by  it,  in  a  political  sense,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afiairs,  that  the  accession 
of  the  first  Tudor  is  considered  the  origin 
of  the  modern  system,  and  from  it  the  con- 
stitutional historian  of  England  has  dated 
the  commencement  of  his  history. 

It  is  r  ut  in  itself,  however,  but  by  pecu- 
liar accidents  alone,  entitled  to  this  distinc- 
tion. The  time  at  which  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth ascended  the  throne  marks  the  exact 
date,  not  only  of  the  revival  of  ancient  lit- 
erature, but  of  the  time  when  the  old  Con- 
tinental system  was  broken  up,  and  founda- 
tions laid  for  the  modern  political  arrange- 
ment of  the  European  commonwealth. 
His  reiffn  itself  includes  a  period  of  transi- 
tion which  will  be  lastingly  memorable, 
not  in  the  annals  of  England  only,  but  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Great  things  had 
been  begun,  but  their  completion  was  wait- 
ed for ;  great  men  had  risen,  but  the  great- 
er, of  whom  they  were  the  heralds,  had  yet 
to  come.  I  have  described  the  rise  of  an 
industrious  commercial  class,  but  not  the 
discovery  of  a  new  continent  and  of  East- 
em  commerce.  The  mariner*s  compass  had 
guided  the  eager  and  adventurous  Portu- 
guese to  distant  points  of  Africa,  and  to 
regions  more  profitable  still ;  but  there  was 
also  living  one  calm  and  courageous  Span- 
iard, by  whom  a  new  world  was  about  to 
be  disclosed  to  the  rising  hopes  or  the  faU. 
ing  energies  of  the  old.  The  printing-press 
of  Gutenberg  had  begun  to  reveal  its  might 
and  its  mysteries,  but  William  Caxton^s 
was  yet  silent.  Wicliff  had  taught  great 
doctnnes,  but  the  name  of  Luther  was  still 
unheard.  The  monks  had  tortured  Ro^r 
Bacon,  and  Francis  Bacon  had  not  risen  to 
torture  the  monks. 

What  an  entire  world  of  intellect  lives, 
wjthin  these  last  two  names  alone.  Wha^ 
far-extending  views  of  philosophy  and  rea« 
son.    What  an  elevation  of  the  hopes  of 
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men,  and  a  sharpening  of  the  intellect  to 
acbieye  them,  may  be  said  to  have  gone 
forth  from  the  grave  of  the  first  of  these 
daring  philosophers.  A  final  verdict  was 
then  passed  against  the  tricks  of  Church 
impostors,  against  the  pretences  of  magic, 
against  the  delusions  of  abstract  reason, 
against  all  the  bad  devices  by  which  craft 
and  hypocrisy  are  from  age  to  age  sustain- 
ed. It  seems  a  simple  thing  to  have  said 
that  no  man  could  be  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced by  argument  that  fire  will  burn  as 
by  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  fiames ;  yet 
there  lay  the  ominous  germe  of  that  Baco- 
Dian  phfiosophy  which  taught  the  vast  su- 
periority of  one  simple  interrogation  of  na- 
ture, by  actual  experiment,  over  all  the 
cobweb  quibbles  of  all  the  schools.  It  is 
as  easy  now  to  laugh  at  the  brazen  head 
of  Friar  Bacon,  as  it  was  easy  in  his  day  to 
hrrent  the  story,  or  to  bury  the  philosopher 
himself  for  upward  of  twenty  years  in  the 
liring  grave  of  a  convent  prison ;  but  let 
the  more  thoughtful  reader  imagine  what 
the  efiTect  must  have  been  of  only  one  half 
page  of  the  first  circulated  "  Epistola"  of 
this  astonishing  genius,  as  I  shall  quote  its 
translation  here,  communicated,  as  it  ne- 
cessarily was,  to  many  active  spirits  of  the 
time  ;  ^nd  communicated,  not  as  a  tale  of 
wonder  or  of  prodigy,  but  as  the  simple 
revelation  of  science ;  not  as  a  mystery 
of  secret  and  miraculous  art  to  astonish  or 
amuse  mankind,  but  as  an  honest  and  plain 
annoancement  of  the  wonders  nature  had 
in  store  for  all  who  could  be  excited  and'en- 
coaraged  to  a  vigorous  search  after  knowl- 
edge. 

•*  1  win  mention,"  he  8a3rs,  •*  things  which 
may  be  done  without  the  help  of  magic, 
such  as,  indeed,  mzgic  is  unable  and  in- 
capable of  performing;  for  a  vessel  may 
be  so  constructed  as  to  make  more  way 
with  one  man  in  her  than  another  vessel 
folly  manned.  It  is  possible  to  make  a 
chariot  which,  without  any  assistance  of 
animals,  shall  move  with  that  irresistible 
force  which  is  ascribed  to  those  scythed 
dsuiots  in  which  the  ancients  fought.  It 
ii  fK>8sible,  also,  to  make  instruments  for 
ijmg,  so  that  a  man  sitting  in  the  middle 
thereof,  and  steering  with  a  kind  of  rud- 
^,  may  manage  what  is  contrived  to  an- 
swer the  end  of  wings,  so  as  to  divide  and 
pass  through  the  air.  It  is  no  less  possi- 
Ue  to  make  a  machine  of  a  very  small 
size,  and  yet  capable  of  raising  or  sinking 
the  greatest  weights,  which  may  be  of  in- 
iodte  use  on  certain  occasions,  for  by  the 
hdpof  such  an  instrument,  not  above  three 
n^es  high,  or  less,  a  man  ma^  be  able  to 
dehver  hunself  and  his  companions  out  of 
prison,  and  to  ascend  or  descend  at  pleas- 
ore.  Yea,  instruments  may  be  fabncated 
by  which  one  man  ^all  draw  a  thousand 
en  to  him  by  force  and  against  their  will, 
i  also  macbmes  which  wUl  enable  men  to 
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walk  without  danger  at  the  bottom  of  seas 
and  rivers.*'  It  was  not  a  mere  matter  of 
accident  that  a  friar  so  wonderful  should 
have  risen  at  such  a  time. 

In  the  still  and  wearied  pause  which  had 
followed  a  storm  of  strife,  and  before  these 
intellectual  influences  appeared  in  action 
on  the  scene,  the  first  Tudor  began  his 
reign.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  many  great  principles 
asserted  and  advantages  achieved,  it  was 
not,  in  its  immediate  course,  favourable  to 
liberty.  But  a  distinction  of  vast  impor- 
tance is,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  carefully 
noted.  The  defection  from  popular  prog- 
ress did  not  lie  with  the  people  themselves, 
but  with  their  natural  leaders  in  the  state, 
the  House  of  Commons.  Risings  in  the 
commonalty  were  frequent,  remonstrances 
in  the  commons  were  few.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  Henry  appealed  direcUy 
to  the  country  tor  a  loan,  leviable  at  a  cer- 
tain rate,  but  was  flatly  refused  it.  In  a 
Parliament  of  a  few  years  later  he  found 
more  compliance.  The  truth  was,  that, 
relatively  to  what  is  called  the  state,  cir- 
cumstances had  thrown  an  overbalance  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  Henry,  while  to 
the  mas^  of  the  people  these  very  circum- 
stances rendered  him  the  unconscious  in- 
strument of  transition  and  of  progress. 
Nor  less  was  this  the  destiny  of  all  the 
Tudors.  The  position  they  occupy  in  his- 
tory, and  the  rights  they  exercised,  were 
peculiar  to  a  great  social  mission  which 
began  and  ended  with  their  race. 

Lord  Bacon  has  pronounced  the  laws  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  to  be  "  deep,  and  not 
vulgar."  They  were  not  vulgar,  but  it  may 
be  fairly  made  a  question  if  they  were  very 
deep;  just  as  Henry  himself  was  by  no 
means  a  great  man,  and  yet  very  far  from 
a  little  one.  The  act  which  worked  most 
permanently  and  for  great  results,  was  one 
from  which  nothing  but  the  most  tempera^ 
ry  advantages  seem  to  have  been  originally 
contemplated ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  first  idea  of  it  is  due  to  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth or  to  Richard  the  Third.  This  was 
the  statute  of  Fines,  as  it  is  generally  callp 
ed ;  the  act  out  of  which  arose  greater  fa- 
cilities of  alienating  entailed  lands,  imd 
which  has  therefore  been  ascribed  to  Hen- 
ry*8  sagacious  and  politic  desire  still  far- 
ther to  reduce  the  aristocratic  influence,  and 
divert  it  into  new  channels.  Here,  how- 
ever, as  in  other  things,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  king  was  quite  unconscious 
of  the  mighty  change  he  was  the  means  of 
efiecting.  He  knew  it  as  Uttle  as  that  the 
new  powers  he  first  gave  to  the  old  Con- 
silium Regis  would  in  after  years,  under 
the  name  of  the  Star  Chamber,  strike,  by 
their  vicious  uses,  at  the  very  heart  of  tlie 
monarchy  itself. 

That  a  more  direct  power  of  alienation 
was  never  aimed  at  by  the  framer  of  this 
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statute  of  fines,  will  appear  from  a  brief 
mention  of  the  state  of  the  law  at  the  time. 
Edward  the  First's  act,  De  Donis  Conditio- 
nalibus,  had  declared  that  lands  given  to  a 
man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  with  re- 
mainder to  other  persons,  or  reversion  to 
the  donor,  could  not  be  alienated,  either 
from  his  own  issue  or  from  those  who 
were  to  succeed  them  by  the  possessor  for 
the  time  being ;  but  the  courts  of  justice  in 
subsequent  reigns  made  many  strong  ef- 
forts to  relax  the  strictness  of  these  en- 
tails, not  out  of  any  hatred  to  them  on  the 
score  of  principle,  but  rather  because  they 
had  been  also  held  incapable  of  forfeiture 
for  felony  or  treason ;  and  ultimately,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  the  judges 
held,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Taltarum, 
that  a  tenant  in  tail  might,  by  means  of  an 
imaginary  device  of  law,  which  was  term- 
ed suffering  a  common  recovery,  divest  all 
who  were  to  follow  him  of  their  succes- 
sion, and  become  absolute  owner  of  the 
fee  simple.    This  unwarrantable  stretch 
of  judicial  authority  having  been  recog- 
nised, and  often  acted  upon  afterward,  the 
intention  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  statute 
was  merely  to  throw  greater  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  those  suits  for  the  recovery 
of  lands,  which  the  recent  civil  turmoil  had 
rendered  very  frequent,  by  establishing  a 
short  term  of  prescription.    Its  effect,  at 
the  same  time,  was  to  give  a  great  impulse 
and  a  more  decided  emcacy  to  the  power 
of  alienation.    It  enacted,  on  the  old  prin 
'  ciple  of  favouring  possession,  that  a  fine 
levied  with  proclamations  in  a  public  court 
of  justice  should,  after  five  years,  be  a  bar 
to  all  claims  upon  lands. 

The  history  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
this  reign  is  not  to  be  contemplated  with 
out  pain  and  sorrow,  natural  as,  perhaps, 
it  was  in  the  new  position  of  the  king,  and 
necessary  to  what  followed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  successor :  yet  it  passed  two 
statutes  which  are  not  undeserving  of  hon- 
ourable mention.  The  first  was  that  of 
Henry's  settlement,  which  "  ordained  and 
enacted  by  the  assent  of  the  lords  and  at  the 
request  of  the  commons,  that  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  crowns  of  England  and  France, 
and  all  dominions  appertaining  to  them, 
should  remain  in  Henry  the  Seventh  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body  for  ever,  and  in  none  oth- 
er." These  words  are  admirably  fitted  for 
the  occasion.  The  reader  need  not  be  re- 
minded that,  though  Henry  was  the  only 
surviving  heir  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  ancestor  from  whom  he 
derived  the  inheritance  precluded  its  asser- 
tion as  a  just  right.  This,  therefore,  is 
artfully  avoided  in  the  words  quoted,  which, 
while  they  neither  assert  nor  contradict 
the  pretensions  of  lineal  descent,  are  fra- 
med with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  a  par- 
liamentary title.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, a  marriage  with  the  only  surviving 


issue  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  forced 
upon  Tudor,  as  though  the  house  really 
feared  to  see  a  *' spectre  of  indefeasible 
right  standing  once  more  in  arms  on  the 
tomb  of  the  house  of  York."    The  other 
statute  referred  to  bore  upon  this  subject 
also,  and  was  framed  to  place  the  subject's 
duty  of  allegiance  on  a  solid  ground  of 
reason  and  justice.    Its  language  is  such 
as  a  free  people  had  the  right  to  claim. 
It  enacted,  after  reciting  that  subjects  are 
by  their  allegiance  bound  to  serve  their 
prince,  for  the  time  being,  against  every 
power  and  rebellion  raised  against  him, 
that  ''no  person  atlendinff  upon  the  king 
and  sovereign  lord  of  this  land  for  the  time 
being,  and  doing  him  true  and  faithful  ser- 
vice, shall  be  convicted  of  high  treason,  by 
act  of  Parliament  or  other  process  of  law, 
nor  suffer  any  forfeiture  or  punishment ; 
but  that  every  act  made  contrary  to  this 
statute  should  be  void  and  of  no  effect." 
The  latter  provision  was,  of  course,  idle, 
since  the  laws  of  one  generation  cannot 
bar  the  legislation  of  another ;  but  it  shows 
from  what  an*  earnest  and  passionate  ex- 
perience of  the  horrors  of  disputed  alle- 
giance this  act  had  risen :  an  experience 
well  justified  in  later  ages,  when  the  stat- 
ute was  appealed  to  again  and  again,  and 
too  often  vainly. 

The  hoards  of  money  amassed  by  Henry 
the  Seventh  through  a  long  and  lucky  life, 
with  the  spirit  of  an  extortioner  and  the 
care  of  a  miser,  are  said  to  have  amounted 
at  his  death  to  a  sum  that  in  our  days 
would  be  tantamount  to  sixteen  miUions. 
With  a  treasury  so  enriched,  with  a  title 
altogether  undisputed,  with  extreme  youth 
and  a  robust  health,  with  a  very  handsome 
person  and  a  more  than  average  intellect, 
Henry  the  Eighth  succeeded  to  his  father's 
throne. 

Events  of  vast  importance  to  mankind 
do  not  steal  into  the  world  like  thieves  ia 
the  night,  though  men  seldom  recognise, 
till  all  is  over,  the  heralds  that  preceded 
them.  Invisible  messengers  might  they 
have  been, 

**  Honed  on  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air," 

that  gave  the  tidings  of  their  coming ;  but 
these  were  not  felt  the  less,  nor  the  less 
welcomed :  men's  souls  were  stirred,  their 
brains  made  busy,  and  their  hearts  set 
strongly  yearning.  Such  a  ferment  was  ia 
England  long  before  the  voice  of  Luther 
was  heard  from  out  of  Germany.  It  began 
with  the  heresy  of  Wicliff,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Luther  was  bom.  Its 
workmgs  were  at  first  obscure,  but  by  the 
light  of  the  fagou  that  burned  the  follow- 
ers of  Wicliff  they  were  slowly  and  sure- 
ly revealed. 

The  martyrdom  of  a  few  of  these  Lol- 
lards marks  the  beginning  of  Henry's  rei^n^ 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  in  detml 
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Bpon  any  part  of  its  course.  The  House 
of  Commons  became  more  servile ;  the  few 
ancient  lords  that  remained  carried  on  an 
ignoble  struggle  with  the  new  lords  Henry 
created,  as  to  which  should  surpass  the 
other  in  servility ;  the  nation  looked  on  in 
a  strange  and  uncertain  attitude  of  compli- 
ance and  disgust;  while  above  all  there 
rose,  in  the  festive,  riotous,  and  burly  form 
of  Henry,  a  power  of  a  kind  that  had  been 
till  then  unknown  —  a  power  of  unlimited 

nion,  of  unrestricted  indulgence ;  of  dai- 
nmours  that  availed  against  centuries 
of  right  and  law ;  of  caprices  and  lusts  be- 
fore which  intellect  was  nothing,  virtue 
nothing,  life  or  love  nothing;  in  whose 
pfesence  even  the  genius  of  Wolsey  and 
of  More  weighed  lighter  than  dust,  and  at 
whose  slightest  frown  the  perfect  graces 
of  Anne  l£>leyn  changed  to  a  bloody  hor- 
ror. And  this  power,  such  and  so  terrible, 
existed  for  a  purpose  far  greater  and  more 
lasting  than  its  cruelties  or  crimes  could 
be,  and  therefore  it  was  permitted  to  exist. 
Be  it  only  kept  in  mind  that  with  the  polit- 
ical Constitution  of  England  it  had  no  natu- 
ral alliance  or  connexion,  and  that  with  the 
Progress  of  the  People  it  only  became  iden- 
tified by  the  vast  results  for  which  Provi- 
dmce  suffered  its  continuance  during  a 
■pace  of  forty  years. 

Twelve  of  those  years  had  passed  when 
Martin  lather  appeared  before  the  diet  at 
Worms  and  flung  defiance  at  the  pope. 
The  nations  of  Europe  were  not  unprepa- 
red for  this,  even  from  an  obscure  and  ap- 
parently powerless  monk.  Gregory  the 
Seventh's  vast  structure  of  theocratical 
power  had  long  been  broken  down,  and  the 
various  popes  aAer  his  time,  who  made 
nch  strenuous  efforts  to  excommunicate 
each  other,  had  been  more  successful  in 
excommunicating  from  popular  deference 
«r  respect  the  faith  which  they  professed. 
"Brother  Biartin  has  a  fine  genius,"  said 
ihe  dainty  and  dilettanti  Leo,  **but  these 
an  the  squabbles  of  friars.''  They  were 
the  mattered  thunders  of  nations.  England 
was  lying  in  wait  to  swell  the  sound ;  the 
Toiid  was  ripe  to  echo  it.  The  civil  gov- 
lents  of  Europe  had  long  impressed 
the  governed  that  there  was  some- 
ttag  rotten  in  them  alL  A  new  interest 
was  wanted  to  engage  and  elevate  men's 
hearts  and  souls.  Nothing  in  which  the 
hfher  nature  or  faculties  of  men  could 
pBtidpate  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  any 
put  ^  Europe.  What  was  luly  with  its 
Conbray  leagues!  What  Spain  and  its  Cor- 
tes mder  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  their 
wacctnoTS  T  What  was  France  with  its 
ftHes-General  under  Louis  the  Twelfth! 
What  England,  with  its  degenerate  House 
«C  Commons,  in  waiting  on  the  lusts  of 
Hcmy  !  The  same  wonl  suffices  for  all. 
ne  whcde  was  a  cheat  which  men,  with- 
OBt  resistance,  could  endure  no  more. 


Henry  himself  was  one  of  the  first  to  re- 
sist—  Luther,  not  the  pope.  This  only 
marks  the  more  truly  what  a  mere  brutal 
instrument  he  was — a  mass  of  passion  and 
will  that  were  convertible  for  other  uses, 
and  in  which  even  the  grossest  and  most 
indecent  inconsistency  was  suffered  to  take 
the  shape  of  power.  The  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  conferred  upon  him  by  Leo, 
he  turned  into  a  battering-ram  against 
Clement.  With  it  he  even  propitiated  large 
masses  of  the  moderate  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land who  did  not  pin  their  doctrines  impli- 
citly to  the  skirts  of  the  Roman  See,  but 
were  ready  to  offer  homage  to  a  new  pope 
in  the  person  of  Henry  himself. 

This  was,  in  fact,  Henry's  own  most  pas- 
sionate desire.  It  was  well  that  it  was  so, 
or  Protestantism  might  never  have  beenes- 
tabUshed  as  it  was  in  his  great  daughter's 
reign.  He  had  himself  no  regard  for  the 
truth  in  an3rthing  he  did.  The  Gospel  light 
as  little  beamed  on  him  from  Bole3m'8 
laughing  eyes,  when  she  was  about  to 
mount  his  bed,  as  from  her  serene  and  pa- 
tient look  when  she  was  about  to  mount 
his  scaffold.  The  Grospel  light  has  nothing 
to  do  with  lust,  has  no  S3rmpathy  for  satis- 
fied cruelty,  takes  no  regard  of  personal 
interests,  sheds  no  virtue  upon  ambitious 
passions,  and  could  find  in  the  whole  huge 
bulk  of  Henry  not  a  crevice  or  a  comer 
into  which  it  might  cast  even  one  of  its  di- 
viner rays.  Yet  who,  save  Henry,  could 
have  done  what  the  time  cried  out  for! 
What,  save  his  reckless  brutality,  could 
have  discharged  that  painful  but  impera- 
tive work!  Who  could  so  have  thrust 
down  the  monasteries,  and  hunted  out  the 
priests !  Who  would  have  dared,  save  he, 
to  cram  his  own  exchequer  with  their  enor- 
mous revenues!  Above  aU,  what  prince 
or  priest,  acting  sincerely  as  a  reformer  of 
the  faith  and  a  champion  of  Luther's  doc- 
trines, could  have  done  what  was  abso- 
lutely needful  at  the  first  flinging  down  of 
the  national  allegiance  to  Rome  :  could 
have  kept  in  resolute  check  both  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic ;  could  have  persecuted 
with  an  equal  hand  the  Romanist  and  the 
Lutheran;  could  have  passed  as  an  adhe- 
rent to  Catholic  doctrines  while  he  spum- 
ed the  papal  authority,  and  have  loudly  de- 
clared his  passion  for  transubstantiation, 
while  he  still  more  loudly  shouted  forth 
his  abhorrence  of  submission  to  a  court  at 
Rome.  Be  it  assuredly  believed  that  all 
was  more  wisely  ordered  than  the  mere 
wisdom  of  ordinary  policy  could  presume 
to  have  foreseen.  This  broad  and  vicious 
body  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  as  the 
bridge  between  the  old  and  the  new  reli* 
gions. 

It  is  fearful,  Init  not  unsalutary,  to  cast 
a  parting  glance  at  it  after  its  great  work 
upon  the  earth  was  done.  It  lay  immovea- 
ble and  helpless,  a  mere  corrupt  and  bloats 
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ed  mass  of  dying  t3rrann7.  No  friend  was 
near  to  comfort  it ;  not  even  a  courtier 
dared  to  warn  it  of  its  coming  hour.  The 
men  whom  it  bad  gorged  with  the  offal  of 
its  plunder  hung  back  in  affright  from  its 
perishing  agonies,  in  disgust  from  its  ul- 
cerous sores.  It  could  not  move  a  limb 
nor  lift  a  hand.  The  palace  doors  were 
made  wider  for  its  passage  through  them ; 
and  it  could  only  then  pass  by  means  of 
machinery.  Yet  to  the  last  it  kept  its 
ghastly  state,  descended  daily  from  bed- 
chamber into  room  of  kingly  audience 
through  a  hole  in  the  palace  ceiling,  and 
was  nightly,  by  the  same  means,  lifted 
back  again  to  its  sleepless  bed.  And  to  the 
last,  unhappily  for  the  world,  it  had  its  hor- 
rible indulgences.  Before  stretched  in  that 
helpless  state  of  horror,  its  latest  victim 
had  been  a  Plantagenet.  Nearest  to  itself 
in  blood  of  all  its  living  kindred,  the  Count- 
ess of  Salisbury  was,  in  her  eightieth  year, 
dragged  to  the  scaffold  for  no  pretended 
crime  save  that  of  corresponding  with  her 
son,  and,  having  refused  to  lay  her  head 
upon  the  block  (it  was  for  traitors  to  do 
so,  she  said,  which  she  was  not),  but  mo- 
ving swiftly  round,  and  tossing  it  from  side 
to  side  to  avoid  the  executioner,  she  was 
struck  down  by  the  weapons  of  the  neigh- 
bouring men-at-arms ;  and  while  her  gray 
hairs  streamed  with  blood,  and  her  neck 
was  forcibly  held  down,  the  axe  dischar- 
ged, at  length,  its  dreadful  office.  The  last 
victim  of  all  followed  in  the  graceful  and 
gallant  person  of  the  young  Lord  Surrey. 
The  dying  tyranny,  speechless  and  incapa- 
ble of  motion,  had  its  hand  lifted  up  to  affix 
the  formal  seal  to  the  death-warrant  of  the 
poet,  the  soldier,  the  statesman;  and  schol- 
ar; and,  on  the  ''day  of  the  execution," 
according  to  Holinshed,  was  itself  "  lying 
in  the  agonies  of  death."  Its  miserable 
comfort,  then,  was  the  thought  that  youth 
was  dying  too ;  that  the  grave  which  yawn- 
ed for  abused  health,  indulged  lusts,  and 
monstrous  crimes,  had  in  the  same  instant 
opened  at  the  feet  of  manly  health,  of  gen- 
erous grace,  of  exquisite  genius,  and  modest 
virtue.  And  so  perished  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Not  so  perished  all  his  passions,  or  the 
penalties  which  are  exacted  for  them  in 
this  world.  He  left  children  who  inherited 
both,  and  pursued  each  other  with  an  un- 
natural hatred.  The  legitimacy  of  Mary 
branded  Elizabeth  as  illegitimate;  the  le- 

gitimacy  of  Elizabeth  affixed  a  stain  on  the 
uth  of  Mary ;  and  both  were  subject  to 
that  stain  in  the  presence  of  their  brother 
Edward.  It  had  been  made  treason  to  hold 
the  marriages  both  of  Catharine  of  Arragon 
and  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  legal;  treason  to 
hold  the  children  by  those  marriages  ille- 
gitimate ;  treason  to  be  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  treason  to  refuse  to  take  an  oath 
imon  it  when  required.  One  statute  disa- 
bled  Mary  from  the  succession  to  make 


way  for  Elizabeth ;  another  set  aside  Eliz- 
abeth to  make  room  for  Edward ;  a  third, 
in  raising  that  prince  to  a  settled  superior- 
ity in  law,  confirmed  both  his  sisters  in  the 
imputation  of  disgrace.  What  but  misery 
and  hate  could  follow  all  this  1  And  hate 
and  misery  followed  hard  indeed.  Mary 
was  thirty-two  years  old  when  her  father 
died ;  Elizabeth  was  fourteen  ;  Edward 
scarcely  nine.  What  wonder  that  the  per- 
secution of  Mary  by  the  authority  of  her 
boy-brother  tended  to  change  into  gall  the 
distempered  blood  she  had  inherited?  or 
that  the  after  persecution  of  Elizabeth  by 
Mary  forced  forth  the  less  loving  qualities 
of  that  greater  woman  Tudor  ?  Very  pain- 
ful is  it  to  contemplate  all  this,  but  far 
more  painful  would  it  be  to  speak  in  repro- 
bation of  what  was  vile  and  cruel,  nor  care 
to  discriminate  the  sources  to  which  it 
owed  existence. 

I  have  refrained  from  any  remark  on  the 
popular  progress  in  the  civil  government 
of  this  reign,  apart  from  the  great  event  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  A  word 
concerning  the  House  of  Commons  will 
yet  be  not  without  its  use,  low  as  the  con- 
dition was  to  which  it  had  servilely  de- 
scended. Even  in  its  mean  and  unworthy 
office  of  subserving  to  the  interests  and 
wishes  of  a  tyrant,  nobler  duties  were  im- 
plied ;  the  idea  of  higher  functions  was,  at 
least,  never  lost ;  nor  the  sense  that,  how- 
ever unworthy  the  immediate  agent,  it 
alone  could  be  the  instrument,  of  changes 
that  affected  the  people.  Towards  that 
house  the  people  were  still  instructed  to 
look  for  good  or  evil.  They  saw  it  stiU 
grant  subsidies  which  could  not  be  raised 
by  any  other  course ;  they  saw  it  still  used 
in  the  proposal  of  statutes  which,  without 
its  consent,  could  never  have  been  bind- 
ing. Even  the  worst  infringements  of  pub^ 
lie  liberty  were  but  confessions  of  its  po-wr- 
er.  When  the  sole  proclamations  of  Hen- 
ry the  Eighth  received,  under  penalty  of 
fine  and  imprisonment,  the  force  of  stat- 
utes (**  provided  they  should  not  be  preju< 
dicial  to  any  person's  inheritance,  offices 
liberties,  goods,  and  chattels,  or  infrin^ 
the  established  laws''),  it  was  the  House  o 
Commons  which  enacted  it;  declaring  thuj 
that  without  its  authority  no  royal  prerog 
ative  dared  ever  soar  so  high,  that  with 
out  its  assistance  liberty  could  never  hav< 
fallen  under  such  a  fatal  wound.  "Whei 
one  fifth  of  the  landed  property  of  the  na 
tion  passed  from  the  possession  of  it^  ov^n 
era,  it  was  by  the  act  of  the  House  of  Con] 
mons.  When  bills  of  attainder  struc] 
down  the  guilty,  or  shed  the  blood  of  th 
innocent,  still  it  was  from  that  house  the 
came.  The  kmg  may  have  been,  indeed 
all-powerful,  but  it  was  in  the  omnipotenc 
of  the  parliamentary  authority  which  lia 
been  suffered  by  base  servility  to  descen 
upon  him. 
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Filially,  two  direct  cases  of  constitutional 
adrantage  were  achieved  in  this  reign,  of 
which  some  mention  should  here  be  made. 
The  first  was  the  extension  of  parliament- 
ary representation  to  the  entire  principal- 
ity of  Wales,  on  the  basis  of  certain  great 
and  important  principles  laid  down  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  which  granted  it — that 
it  is  disadvantageous  to  any  place  to  be 
unrepresented ;  that  representation  is  es- 
sential to  good  government ;  and  that  those 
who  are  lx>und  by  the  laws  should  have  a 
direct  influence  in  the  enactment  of  those 
laws.  All  this  is  distinctly  laid  down  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  thirty-fourth 
and  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by 
which  upward  of  thirty  members  were  ad- 
4ed  to  the  lower  house.  The  second  ad- 
vantage was  in  support  of  privilege  of  Par- 
baraeat.  A  burgess  of  the  name  of  Fer- 
lers  had  been  arrested  on  his  way  to  the 
bouse.  The  sergeant  was  at  once  sent 
with  the  mace  to  the  prison  to  demand  his 
inmediate  release.  The  shenffs  in  whose 
aames  the  arrest  had  been  made,  as  well 
as  the  jailer  who  refused  to  comply  with 
the  demand  of  the  sergeant,  were  subse- 
quently brought  to  the  bar  and  punished 
with  imprisonment,  while  the  king  himself, 
in  the  presence  of  his  judges,  confirmed  in 
the  strongest  manner  this  great  assertion 
of  privilege.  Holinshed,  who  relates  the 
nculent,  says,  in  reference  to  this  demand 
I6r  release  of  a  party  from  prison  at  the 
Here  demand  of  the  seigeant  of  the  house, 
that  "  the  chancellor  offered  to  grant  them 
a  writ  of  privilege,  which  they  of  the  Coin- 
Mkoa<  House  refused,  being  of  a  clear  opin- 
loo  that  ail  commandments  and  other  acts 
Roceeding  from  the  nether  house  were  to 
be  doae  ^ad  executed  by  their  sergeant 
vitbout  writ,  only  by  show  of  his  mace, 
vhich  was  his  warrant." 

In  the  short  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  Reformation  was  really  introduced  in 
Eogiaiid,  and  Protestantism  established 
qno  the  soiL  But  the  edifice  was  yet 
feebie,  and  was  indeed  far  from  coraple- 
tioD,  whea  the  sudden  accession  of  Mary, 
OB  her  brother^s  premature  death,  over- 
threw it  altogether.  The  last  efibrt  of  the 
fteldrmerB,  before  that  event  occurred,  may 
te  even  said  to  have  constituted  the  most 
eiKotial  stone  of  the  building;  and  this 
vas  not  quite  accomplished  at  its  fall. 
Kdward  the  Sixth,  after  the  example  of  his 
father,  had  been  placed  in  the  exact  posi- 
twQ  of  the  pope ;  and  Cranmer,  with  other 
Inhops,  had  contented  themselves  with 
ifaui  taking  out  the  commissions  conce- 
ded to  the  tyranny  of  the  old  king,  by  which 
their  sees  were  merely  held  during  pleas- 
Vtt.  A  new  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  laws 
\ad  been  drawn  up,  when  the  yoimg  king 
was  thrown  upon  his  deathbed. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain  in  any  careful 
ooosiderationof  the  tendencies  of  this  short 
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reign.  The  Reformation  was  pushed  on 
after  Henry  the  Eighth*s  death  much  too 
precipitately,  and  the  Catholics,  in  conse- 
Guence,  began  to  recover  ground.  In  vain 
did  the  Princess  Mary  herself  implore  to 
have  the  exercise  of  the  old  religion,  to 
which  she  clung,  conceded  to  her  at  home ; 
in  vain  did  Gsudiner  and  Bonner  protest 
against  their  immerited  deprivation  of  lib- 
erty and  property ;  in  vain  did  even  Heath 
and  Day,  worthy  and  moderate  bishops, 
who  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Reformers 
should  have  wished,  and  only  stopped 
where  they  also  should  have  been  content 
with  making  a  temporary  pause — ^in  vain 
did  even  these  solicit  charity  or  justice. 
Some  indulgences  there  were  which  Cran- 
mer and  Ridley  would  have  granted,  but 
the  young  king  stood  firm  against  all,  and 
against  his  sister  Mary  with  an  obdurate 
harshness. 

Much  misery  had  meanwhile  been  at- 
tendant on  the  new  distribution  of  the 
Church  lands,  and  insurrections  every- 
where told  of  want  and  of  despair.  The 
comfortable  dish  at  the  convent-door  was 
sighed  for  again.  The  blessings  of  the 
new  faith  had  not  fallen  according  to 
the  promise.  The  waverers  from  the  old 
system  began  to  retrace  their  steps,  the 
protectors  of  the  new  to  abate  their  en- 
thusiasm. What  was  it  that  was  wanted, 
then  t  Something  that  should  display  the 
worst  vices  of  the  Romanist  faith,  the  big- 
otry, the  intolerance,  the  spiritual  slavery, 
the  lower  deep  than  that  lowest  into  which 
conscience  seemed  threatening  to  return. 
And  then  Mary  ascended  the  throne.  Still 
there  was  something  wanted.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  had  for  some  years  been 
oflTered  for  sale  in  the  parish  churches,  but 
men  seemed  yet  to  need  an  incentive  to  its 
study — a  light  to  read  it  by ;  and  within 
two  years  the  fires  began  in  Smithfield.  No 
light  of  greater  efficacy  could  have  been 
devised  to  show  the  moderation  of  its  doc- 
trine, the  gentleness  of  its  wisdom,  the  all- 
embracing  charities  of  its  love.  As  hun- 
dreds perished  in  the  flames,  thousands 
upon  tens  of  thousands  began  to  breathe 
with  ardent  hope  the  name  of  Aime  Bo- 
leyn*s  daughter. 

This  is  all  that  need  be  said  of  the  de- 
plorable reign  of  Mary,  save  an  important 
reference  to  one  or  two  strong  intima- 
tions of  reviving  independence  in  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  these  the 
people  seemed  rising  on  the  scene  once 
more.  No  sovereign  packed  that  house 
more  sedulously  with  tne  creatures  of  the 
crown  than  Mary  did.  Men  of  the  new 
faith  were  driven  from  the  places  of  elec- 
tion by  force  and  terror ;  foreign  gold  was 
distributed  in  profusion ;  pensions  and 
bribes  miiversally  rewarded  political  prof- 
ligacy ;  and  a  forcible  exclusion  from  the 
I  house,  even  after  regular  election,  was  the 
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common  tribute  to  political  honour.    With  t 
all  this,  Mary  approached  her  first  Parlia- ' 
ment  in  fear.    She  met  them  with  affected  ; 
moderation  on  her  lips,  thouffh  the  fever  i 
of  biffotry  already  consumed  her  heart.  I 
Nor  did  the  result  prove  the  fear  mispla-  ^ 
ced.    This  first  Parliament  was  speedily  i 
dissolved  for  thwarting  her  in  her  mar-  | 
riage  negotiations.     Another  was  sum- 
moned, and  shared  the  same  fate.    Within 
two  years  she  had  summoned  three  Parlia- 
ments, which,  though  subject  to  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  many  crimes,  are  not,  in  , 
some  respects,  undeserving  of  most  hon- ' 
ourable  mention.  | 

In  respect  to  the  Spanish  marriage,  for  ' 
example,  nothing  could  induce  them  to 
^ve  way  to  Mary's  passionate  desire  for 
Philip,  by  conceding  to  that  prince  a  dig- 
nity which  they  believed  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  independence  of  the  English 
crown,  or  by  conferring  a  political  author-  ' 
ity  upon  him  which  might  involve  danger  to 
the  privileges  and  laws  of  the  English  peo- 
ple.   They  gave  him,  indeed,  the  empty  ti- 
tle of  king,  which  was  due  to  his  own  in- 
dependent rank,  and  in  everything  else  ex- 
acted much  and  gave  nothing.    Commend- 
able spirit  was  ^so  shown  in  the  repeated 
negotiations  concerning  the  old  property 
of  the  Church ;  and  guilty  as  these  Parlia- ' 
ments  of  Mary  were  in  much  that  has  dis-  < 
graced  them  with  posterity,  it  is  a  memo- 
rable circumstance  to  record  that  a  band  of 
patriots  absolutely  existed  in  one  of  them  i 
who,  having  publicly  declared  that  all  their  ! 
efforts  to  serve  the  country  were  unavail-  * 
ing  in  that  assembly,  and  that  they  would  no 
longer  remain  to  countenance  what  they 
would  rather  curse,  openly  and  deliberate- ! 
ly  seceded  from  the  house.     Mary's  at- 1 
torney-general  filed  an  information  against ! 
them,  but  it   was  not  pursued,  and  the 
reign  soon  after  saw  its  close.    Its  work 
had  not  been  left  undone.     For  the  ad- 
vent of  Ehzabeth,  all  parties  were  now 
thoroughly  prepared. 

The  glory  of  this  extraordinary  woman's 
reign  was  the  final  uprooting  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  and  the  establishment 
of  Protestantism.  Amid  many  passions 
she  indulged,  and  more  over  which  she  ex- 
ercised a  great  control ;  amid  many  crimes 
she  committed,  and  many  from  which  she 
most  magnanimously  refrained,  this  has 
consecrated  her  memory.  It  was  a  policy 
not  restricted  to  the  country  which  she  gov- 
erned :  she  championed  it  throughout  the 
world.  All  who  were  carrying  on,  against 
overwhelming  numbers,  the  struggle  of  the 
new  faith  in  other  lands,  were  taught,  not 
vainly,  to  appeal  to  her;  and  as  it  was 
one  of  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Refor- 
mation to  have  given  a  new  interest  to  or- 
dinary politics,  by  lifting  them  out  of  the 
selfish  regions  of  factious  party  into  the 
nobler  ami  serener  atmosphere  of  con* 


science  and  religion,  the  English  queen, 
while  she  deservedly  won  the  fame  of  a 
defender  of  mental  freedom,  assumed, 
without  desert,  to  be  entitled  to  the  ofilce 
and  the  praise  of  a  defender  of  political 
freedom  also.  Nor  was  this  aelusion 
practised  unsuccessfully.  It  lasted  for  at 
least  the  half  of  her  entire  reign.  The  de- 
lusion was  then  discovered,  and  in  the 
other  half  a  difference  arose. 

The  political  position  of  Elizabeth  at  her 
accession  was  in  all  respects  very  striking. 
She  at  once  entered  on  the  easy  inherit- 
ance of  that  estate  which  the  singular 
stewardship  of  her  father  and  grandfather 
had  been  cultivating  and  improving  for  up- 
ward of  seventy  years,  and,  as  it  might  now 
almost  seem,  for  her  use  alone.  But  the 
tenure  of  the  estate  was  not  less  singular 
than  its  growth  or  its  extent.  Once  car- 
ried to  its  highest  point  of  cultivation,  it 
was  doomed  to  inevitable  and  speedy  de- 
cay ;  its  ripeness  and  its  rottenness  must 
appear  together.  Elizabeth  lived  to  enjoy 
the  one,  and  not  altogether  to  escape  the 
other.  The  state  in  the  first  period  of  her 
reign  1  That  was  Elizabeth.  The  state 
in  the  second  period  t  That  was  a  combi- 
nation of  Elizabeth,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  rack,  and  the  scaffold. 

Her  desire  and  resolve  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  the  political  system  of  her  fa- 
ther and  grandfather  appeared  immediately 
on  her  accession.     Everything  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  plan.    The  House  of  Lords  had 
now  no  power  independent  of  the  crown, 
for  by  the  sole  pleasure  and  will  of  the 
sovereign  it  had  of  late  existed ;  the  fear 
of  confiscation  and  the  scaffold  on  one 
hand,  the  hope  of  influence  and  Church 
property  on  the  other,  dealt  out  with  a 
most  impartial  regard  to  the  regal  interest 
from  the  steps  of  the  Tudor  throne,  held 
that  house,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close 
of  the  reign,  in  the  humblest  subjection  to 
Elizabeth — a  nullity,  a  negation  in  the  state. 
For  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  business 
of  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  would 
so  far  occupy  the  members  as  to  leave 
undisputedly,  at  the  first,  a  dictation  of  the 
main  branch  of  the  civil  government  in  the 
queen's  own  hands.    And  this  was  a  just 
belief;  the  members  were  so  propitiated. 
"I  have  heard  of  old  Parliament  men," 
said  Peter  Wentworth,  from  his  place  in 
that  house,  twenty  years  afterwanl,  "  that 
the  banishment  of  the  pope  and  popery, 
and  the  restoring  of  true  religion,  had  their 
beginning  from  this  house,  and  not  from 
the  bishops.^'    With  regard  to  the  people, 
it  was  always  Elizabeth's  fondest  purpose 
to  place  herself  at  their  head.    The  idea 
which  had  entered  her  great  spirit  seems 
to  have  been,  that  she  could  fling  down 
every  barrier  between  the  sovereign  au- 
thority and  the  popular  allegiance.     Her 
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tntijecU  she  would  have  made  her  children. 
Her  kingdom  was  to  be  to  her  as  her  own 
pilace.  It  might  be  said,  even,  that  she 
did  not  so  much  desire  to  be  a  sovereign 
prince  as  to  be  a  sovereign  demagogue. 
She  would  mix  with  the  people,  gladly 
Dike  their  interests  hers,  condescend  to 
their  amusements,  uphold  their  prejudices, 
gcmip  with  them,  joke  with  them,  swear 
with  them,  but  never,  on  any  pretence, 
suffer  them  to  mount  higher  than  her  knee. 
Their  aapiring  tendencies  she  never  coun- 
teoaoced.  While  she  patted  a  mayor  or 
in  akiennaa  on  the  head,  she  disdained  to 
lift  her  finger  for  the  support  of  a  Spenser 
or  a  Shakspeare.  The  man  of  genius  found 
BO  pnMeciion  in  her,  nor  did  she  ever  give 
aoy  direct  encouragement  to  the  cultiva- 
tioii  of  Uterature.  The  reverse  of  this  has 
been  stated  so  confidently  and  so  long, 
that  it  is  hazardous  to  replace  it  by  the 
tnith.  Sad  and  sorry  as  it  may  be,  it  is 
the  troth  notwithstanding. 

Bot  the  people,  in  her  despite,  had  their 
Spensers  and  their  Shakspeares ;  they  had 
their  translation  of  the  Bible,  with  its  les- 
•oos  of  brotherhood  and  charity ;  they  had 
their  tales  of  a  New  World,  their  lessons 
from  the  Old  ;  they  had  as  free  an  access 
to  the  great  literature  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters as  to  that  of  the  living  and  surpassing 
feaius  which  surrounded  them ;  they  haa 
poetry  in  thought,  and  poetry  in  action; 
adreoture  and  chivalry  moved  in  living 
realities  through  the  land;  and  the  com- 
laonest  people  might  lift  caps,  as  they 
passed  along  the  streets,  to  a  Drake,  a  Sid- 
Bfj,  or  a  Raleigh.  It  was  only  necessary 
that  the  rising  influences  which  marked 
the  accession  of  the  Tudor  family  should 
^  appear  in  full  and  active  operation  on 
'«he  minds  of  the  English  people,  to  sen- 
Koce  to  a  gradual  but  certain  downfall  the 
Ulf  political,  half  patriarchal  system  of 
1^  nmoos  woman,  by  far  the  greatest  of 

Discontent  directed  itself  first  against 
the  weakest  and  most  ominous  quarter. 
la  the  year  1570,  the  institution  of  epis- 
copacy  in  the  Protestant  Church  was 
openly  assailed  by  the  Lady  Margaret's 
profenor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  There 
U  been  an  active  discussion  going  on 
kr  aorae  years  on  matters  of  minor  con- 
^deration.  Tippets  had  been  violently 
cauested,  and  sad  and  serious  had  been 
dipoles  OD  the  surplice.  But  now,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  imperious  Parker, 
*ho  had  declared  that  he  would  maintain 
to  the  death  these  essentials  of  the  new 
tthgioo,  all  farther  mention  of  such  mat- 
ten  ceased,  and  the  archbishop  was  sum- 
9mtd  to  maintain  to  the  death  neither 
tip^  nor  surplice,  but  the  whole  ecclesi- 
Mcal  hierarchy  of  England.  This  was 
wdHii,  bat  the  people  did  not  seem  to  be 
takes  saddenly.  Cartw  right's  lectures 
^tn  MB  a  match  to  a  train,  and  a  formi- 
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dable  party  of  Puritans  forthwith  started  up 
in  England. 

It  was  obvious,  at  the  commencement 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  the  great  danger 
lay  here.  It  was,  of  course,  an  essential 
feature  in  the  Tudor  system,  that  the  frame- 
work of  the  ancient  hierarchy  of  Rome 
should  be  led  untouched.  At  a  time  when 
politics  had  suddenly  become,  as  it  were, 
only  a  part  and  parcel  of  religion;  the  idea 
of  unlimited  spiritual  dominion  was  too 
valuable  to  be  surrendered,  implying,  as 
by  a  very  simple  analogy  it  did,  unlimited 
temporal  dominion  also.  This  dominion, 
again,  by  the  acts  of  supremacy  and  uni- 
formity, was  placed  at  the  absolute  use  and 
disposal  of  the  sovereijgn,  who  thus  formd- 
ly  assumed  the  cast-on  robes  of  the  pope. 
But  such  an  assumption,  even  so  early, 
scattered  the  seeds  of  discontent  in  fruitful 
places.  The  very  Catholics  assumed  a  vir- 
tue in  the  eyes  of  the  more  pure  religious 
Reformers,  when  they  saw  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  persecution  with  which  the 
queen  indiscreetly  visited  them,  and  felt, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
that  even  they  themselves  would  not  be 
able  altogether  to  escape  its  penalties. 

It  was  prohibited  by  that  statute,  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  goods  and  chattels  for  the 
first  offence,  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the 
second,  and  imprisonment  during  hfe  for 
the  third,  that  a  minister  should,  whether 
beneficed  or  not,  use  any  but  the  established 
Liturgy ;  and  a  fine  was,  at  the  same  time, 
imposed  on  all  who  should  absent  them- 
selves from  church  on  Sundays  and  holy- 
days.  The  act  of  supremacy  was  much 
more  atrocious.  It  enacted,  with  what  has 
been  truly  termed  an  iniquitous  and  san- 
guinary retrospect,  that  all  person^  who 
had  ever  taken  holy  orders,  or  any  degree 
in  the  universities,  or  had  been  admit t^  to 
the  practice  of  the  laws,  or  held  any  office 
in  their  execution,  should  be  bound  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  when  tendered  to 
them  by  a  bishop,  or  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  great  seal.  A  praemunire 
was  the  penalty  for  the  first  refusal ;  death, 
under  the  pains  of  high  treason,  for  a 
second. 

Not  without  a  manly  protest  did  these 
statutes  pass  at  the  time.  '*  I  say,"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Montagu,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  "  that  this  law  that  is  pretend- 
ed is  not  necessary;  forasmuch  as  the 
Catholics  of  this  realm  disturb  not,  nor 
hinder  the  public  affairs  of  the  realm, 
neither  spiritual  nor  temporal.  They  dis- 
pute not,  they  preach  not,  they  disobey  not 
the  queen,  they  cause  no  trouble  nor  tu- 
mults among  the  people. ...  I  do  entreat 
whether  it  be  just  to  make  this  penal 
statute  to  force  the  subjects  of  this  realm 
to  receive  and  believe  the  religion  of  the 
Protestants  upon  pain  of  death.  This,  I 
say,  is  a  thing  most  unjust.  For  that  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  all  civil 
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laws.    The  reason  is,  for  that  naturally  no 
man  can,  or  ought  to  be  constrained  to 
take  for  certain  that  which  he  holdeth  to 
be  uncertain.    For  this  repugneth  to  the 
natural   liberty  of  m^^s  understanding. 
For  understanding  may  be  persecuted,  but 
not  forced.     It  is  sufficient  and  enough  for 
Protestants   to   keep  possession   of  the 
churches,  and  the  authority  to  preach  and 
excommunicate,  not  to  seek  to  force  and 
strain  men  to  do  or  believe,  by  compulsion, 
what  they  believe  not ;  and  not  to  swear, 
and  to  make  God  witness  of  their  lie.'* 
This  was  spoken  in  1562,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Atkinson   vainly   adjured   the 
House  of  Commons  with  equal  eloquence, 
and  as  line  a  sense  of  philosophic  tolera- 
tion, to  listen  to  like  reason.    **  Is  it  not,*' 
he  asked,  "  a  sufficient  punishment  for  a 
roan  that  he  shall  not,  by  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing, so  long  as  he  continueth  a  certain 
opinion,  bear  any  office,  or  have  any  coun- 
tenance in  this  commonwealth  1     What 
better  proof  can  you  have  of  the  goodness 
of  the  law,  that  you  see,  since  that  time, 
no  g^eat  breach  of  the  law ;  no  seditious 
congregations,  no  tumult,  but  the  common 
peace  well  kept ! . . .  Suppose  you  that  the 
greatest  part  will  refuse  the  oath  ?    Think 
you  that  all  that  take  it  change  their  con- 
sciences 1    Nay,  many  a  false  shrew  there 
is,  that  will  lay  his  hand  to  the  book  when 
his  heart  shall  be  far  off.    Of  this  hath  this 
house  full  experience.    If  men,  for  trifles, 
will  forswear  themselves,  it  cannot  choose 
but  be  perilous  when  their  goods,  lands, 
liberties,  and  lives  shall  depend  upon  it. 
And  if  men  were  seditious  before,  now  will 
they  become  ten  times  more  seditious. 
And  if  any  were  rebellious  before,  now 
will  his  heart  become  more  rebellious ;  for 
that  he  is  enforced  to  peijury. . .  I  beseech 
you,"  concluded  this  admirable  speaker,  in 
a  tone  of  prophetic  warning,  "  I  beseech 
you  that  you  will  well  remember  the  trust 
that  your  country  putteth  in  you ;  and,  since 
you  have  the  sword  in  your  hand  to  strike, 
be  well  ware  whom  you  strike.    For  some 
shall  you  strike  that  are  your  near  friends, 
some  your  kinsmen,  but  all  your  country- 
men, and  even  Christians.     And  though 
you  may  like  these  doings,  yet  may  it  be 
that  your  heirs  after  you  may  roislike 
them ;  and  then  farewell  your  name  and 
worship." 

The  dangers  thus  predicted  fell  even 
more  heavihr  than  had  been  foreseen.  The 
sword  struck,  and  recoiled  from  the  breasts 
of  friends  as  well  as  foes.  Persecution, 
insurrection,  and  the  scaffold  went  on,  af- 
ter Protestantism  had  been  immoveably  es- 
tablished, in  a  continual  round.  Not  the 
admirable  and  devoted  attitude  of  the 
Catholics  on  the  threatened  approach  of  the 
armada,  when,  in  that  "  agony  of  the  Prot- 
estant faith  and  name,"  they  flocked  in 
every  county  to  the  lord-lieutenant's  stand- 
ard, and  implosed  to  be  allowed  to  prove 


that  the  national  glory  of  England  was 
dearer  to  them  than  their  religion  itself: 
not  even  this  abated  the  severities  against 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  not  even  the 
hatred  borne  by  the  purer  order  of  the  Re- 
formers to  Romanism  and  its  professors 
in  the  slightest  degree  tended  to  the  toler- 
ation of  Protestant  nonconformity.  In- 
deed, the  spirit  of  persecution  in  the  last 
case  was  perhaps  more  keen  and  personal 
than  in  the  first  Elizabeth  loved,  to  the 
latest  moment  of  her  life,  the  gorgeous 
ceremonials  of  religion,  as  she  cherished 
all  that  placed  in  subjection  to  anthority 
the  senses  and  the  faith  of  men.  It  was 
with  this  feeling  that  she  clothed  her 
own  bishops  in  such  supreme  authority ; 
that  she  aahered  to  forms  and  ceremonies 
which,  but  for  this,  her  masculine  sense 
would  have  put  aside  in  scorn ;  that  she 
called  in  to  a  constant  share  in  her  govern- 
ment, durinff  its  later  period,  the  rack  and 
the  scaffold,  and  bequeathed  to  her  suc- 
cessors a  regal  inheritance  rotting  to  its 
very  core.  No  bishop^  no  kinff,  was  a  danger- 
ous, and,  indeed,  fatal  maxim.  Its  very  form 
implied  not  only  an  endeavour  to  check  the 
great  impulses  of  the  Reformation,  but  also 
the  possibility  of  a  rebound  from  that  en- 
deavour which  would  involve  ruin  to  both 
bishop  and  king.    And  so  it  proved. 

Cartwright's  lectures  at  Oxford  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  movement  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    A  few  days  after  the 
opening  of  the  session,  in  the  Parliament 
which  met  in  April,  1571,  Mr.  Strickland, 
"  a  g^ave  and  ancient  man  of  g^reat  zeal/' 
rose  and  addressed   the  house  at  great 
length,  and  with  great  temper,  on  the  abuses 
of  the  Church,  and  presented  a  bill  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Common  Prayer.    This 
was  followed,  a  few  days  after,  by  a  bill  to 
take  away  the  granting  of  licenses  and  dis- 
pensations by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.   The  queen,  upon  this,  mterfered,  in 
great  anger.    Mr.  Strickland's  bills  were 
arrested,  and  himself  too.    He  was  sum- 
moned before  the  council,  and  commanded 
not  to  return  to  the  house  till  their  farther 
pleasure.    This  was  resented  with  spirit 
and  success ;  and  Mr.  Strickland,  in  despite 
of  queen  and  council,  resumed  his  seat  next 
day,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Yelverton  said,  "  that  all  mat- 
ters not  treason,  or  too  much  to  the  deroga- 
tion of  the  imperial  crown,  were  tolerable 
there,  where  all  things  came  to  be  con- 
sidered of,  and  where  there  was  such  ful- 
ness of  power  as  even  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  be  determined ;  and  by  warrant 
whereof  we  had  so  resolved,  that  to  say  the 
Parliament  had  no  power  to  determine  of 
the  crown  was  high  treason.    He  remem. 
bered  how  that  men  are  not  there  for  them, 
selves,  but  for  their  counties.    He  showed 
it  was  fit  for  princes  to  have  their  prerog- 
atives, but  yet  the  same  to  be  straitened 
within  reasonable  limits.    The  prince,  he 
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riiowed,  could  not  herself  make  laws, 
neither  ought  she,  by  the  same  reason,  break 
laws.^  He  concluded  with  defending  both 
Mr.  Strickland  and  his  bills. 

Such  expressions  may  well  startle  the 
believers  in  that  kind  of  history  which  com- 
pares England  and  Elizabeth  to  Turkey 
and  its  sultan.  But  they  were  not  then 
vttered  for  the  first  time  in  this  reign.  The 
political  achievements  of  the  days  of  the 
ekler  Henrys  and  Edwards  were  not  to  be 
80  soon  forgptten.  The  principles  implied 
had  been  laid  down  over  and  over  again, 
though  the  peculiar  crisis  of  affairs  at 
Eliz^th's  accession  enabled  her,  as  I 
have  shown,  to  dispense  with  them  largely 
in  her  practice.  As  early  as  1 566,  Onslow, 
then  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
thus  referred  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mon law,  in  his  sessional  address  to  the 
throne.  "  For,  by  our  common  law,"  he 
said,  *'  although  there  be  for  the  prince  pro- 
vided many  princely  prerogatives  and  roy- 
alties, yet  it  is  not  such  as  the  prince 
can  take  money  or  other  things,  or  do  as 
be  will,  at  his  own  pleasure,  without  order ; 
but  quietly  to  suffer  his  subjects  to  enjoy 
their  own,  without  wrongful  oppression, 
wherein  other  princes,  by  their  liberty,  do 
take  as  pleaseth  them."  He  next  proceed- 
ed to  tell  the  queen  "  that,  as  a  good  prince, 
die  was  not  given  to  tjrranny  contrary  to 
the  laws,  had  not  attempted  to  make  laws 
contrary  to  order,  but  had  orderly  called 
this  Parliament,  who  perceived  certain 
wants,  and  thereunto  had  put  their  helping 
hand.^  Onslow  was  at  this  time  the 
qneen^s  solicitor  as  well  as  speaker  of  the 
bouse,  and  Elizabeth  offered  no  denial  to 
hb  claims  either  for  the  house  or  the  com- 
mon law. 

Harrison,  who  was  a  writer  of  some  au- 
thority, used  still  stronger  language  a  little 
later  in  the  reign.  ^  This  house,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  commons, "  hath  the  most 
bigfa  aid  absolute  power  of  the  realme; 
lor  thereby  kings  and  mightie  princes  have 
from  time  to  time  been  depos^  from  their 
thrones ;  laws  either  enacted  or  abrogated ; 
o&endon  of  all  sorts  punished ;  and  cor- 
rapted  religion  either  disannulled  or  re- 
ibrmed.  1^)  be  short,  whatsoever  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  did  in  their  centuriatis  or  tri- 
kadtiis  comUiis^  the  same  is  and  may  be 
4oDe  by  authoritie  of  our  Parlement  House, 
which  is  the  head  and  body  of  all  the 
realme,  and  the  place  wherem  everie  par- 
ticular person  is  intended  to  be  present,  if 
Bot  by  himselfe,  ^et  by  his  advocate  or  at- 
torme.  For  this  cause,  also,  anything 
ther  enacted  is  not  to  be  misliked,  but 
obeied  of  all  men  without  contradiction  or 
gnidge.^  The  noble  language  employed 
by  Hooker,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity," 
is  more  accessible,  and  need  not  be  repeat- 
ed here.  He  anticipates  in  that  the  whole 
theory  of  Locke ;  in  every  part  of  it  de* 
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rives  the  origin  of  government  explicitly, 
both  in  right  and  in  fact,  from  a  primary 
contract ;  enlarges  on  the  advantages  of  a 
limited  monarchy,  and  expressly  lays  down 
that  of  Elizabeth  as  a  government  restrain- 
ed by  law. 

But,  finally,  I  may  quote  the  striking  ex- 
pressions of  Aylmer,  afterward  Bishop  of 
London,  as  early  as  1559,  when  he  answer- 
ed Knox's  "  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against 
the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women."  The 
blast  had  been  blown  against  Mary,  but  the 
echo  of  the  sound  loitered  disagreeably  in 
the  ears  of  the  new  queen.  **  Well,"  says 
Aylmer,  "a  woman  may  not  reigne  in 
England  :  better  in  England  than  any- 
where, as  it  shall  wel  appere  to  him  that 
withoute  affection  will  consider  the  kinde  of 
regiment ;  while  I  conferre  ours  with  oth- 
er as  it  is  in  it  selfe,  and  not  maymed  by 
usurpacion,  I  can  find  none  either  so  good 
or  so  indifferent.  The  regiment  of  Eng- 
land is  not  a  mere  monarchic,  as  some,  for 
lack  of  consideracion,  thinke,  not  a  mere 
oligarchic,  nor  democratic,  but  a  rule  mixte 
of  all  those,  wherein  each  one  of  these 
have  or  should  have  like  authoritie.  Thim- 
age  whereof,  and  not  the  image,  but  the 
thing  in  dede,  it  is  to  be  sene  in  the  Par- 
liament Hous,  wherein  you  shall  find  these 
thre  estats :  the  king  or  queue,  which  rep- 
resenteth  the  monarche ;  the  noble  men, 
which  be  the  aristocratic ;  and  the  burgess- 
es and  knights,  the  democratic.  The  verye 
same  had  Lacedemonia,  the  noblest  and 
best  city  governed  that  ever  was ;  thei  had 
theire  kings,  theire  senate  and  Hippagretes, 
which  wer  for  the  people.  As  in  Lacede- 
monia none  of  these  could  make  or  break 
laws,  order  for  warre  or  peac,  or  do  any 
thing  without  thother;  the  king  nothing 
without  the  senate  and  commons,  nor  ei- 
ther of  them  or  both  withoute  the  king  (al- 
beit the  senate  and  the  ephori  had  greater 
authoritie  than  the  king  had).  In  like  ma- 
ner,  if  the  Parliament  use  theire  privile- 
ges, the  king  can  ordein  nothing  withoute 
them.  If  he  do,  it  is  his  fault  in  usurping 
it,  and  theire  follye  in  permitting  it.  .  .  But 
to  what  purpose  is  all  this  %  To  declare 
that  it  is  not  in  England  so  daungerous  a 
matter  to  have  a  woman  ruler  as  men  take 
it  to  be.  For,  first :  it  is  not  she  that  ru- 
leth,  but  the  laws,  the  executors  whereof 
be  her  judges  appointed  by  her,  her  justi- 
ces, and  such  other  officers.  Secondly : 
she  maketh  no  statutes  or  laws,  but  tne 
honorable  court  of  Parliament ;  she  break- 
eth  none,  but  it  must  be  she  and  they  to- 
gether, or  else  not.  If,  on  the  other  part, 
the  regiment  were  such,  as  all  hanged 
uppon  the  king's  or  queue's  wil,  and  not 
uppon  the  lawes  wrytten ;  if  she  might  de- 
cre,  and  make  lawes  alone,  without  her 
senate ;  if  she  judged  offences  accordinff 
to  her  wisdome,  and  not  by  limitation  of 
statutes  and  laws ;  if  she  might  dispose 
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alone  of  warre  and  peac ;  if,  to  be  short,  she 
wer  a  mere  monark,  and  not  a  mixte  ruler, 
you  might,  peradventure,  make  me  to  feare 
the  matter  the  more,  and  the  les  to  de- 
fend the  cause.  But  the  state  being  as  it 
is  or  ought  to  be  (if  men  wer  wurth  theyr 
eares),  I  can  se  no  cause  of  feare."  And 
no  fear  there  was.  The  slumber  was  only 
for  a  time.  Men  were  worth  their  ears, 
and  had  resolved  that  neither  pillory  nor 
rack  should  continue  to  make  liffht  of  them. 
After  Strickland's  return  to  the  house,  a 
very  bold  step  was  taken,  and  taken  suc- 
cessfully. It  had  been  found  necessary 
that  the  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  as 
altered  from  those  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
and  settled  in  the  convocation  of  1562, 
should  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
to  make  them  more  binding  on  the  clergy. 
They  were  now  introduced.  On  those 
that  related  to  matters  of  faith  no  discus- 
sion arose ;  while,  on  those  that  declared 
the  lawfulness  of  the  established  form  of 
consecrating  bishops  and  priest3«  the  su- 
premacy of  the  crown,  and  the  power  of 
the  Church  to  order  rites  and  ceremonies,  an 
opposition  started  up  of  so  decided  a  char- 
acter, that  the  house  eventually  withheld 
its  assent  to  them,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  only"  into  a  portion  of  the  statute 
excluded  those  articles  from  legislative  as- 
sent. Peter  Wentworth,  one  of  Strick- 
land's supporters  and  fellow-patriots,  and 
the  most  distinguished  assertor  of  civU  lib- 
erty in  Elizabeth's  reign,  described  in  a 
subsequent  Parliament  his  conversation  on 
this  subject  with  Archbishop  Parker.  '*  I 
was,"  said  this  bold  and  honest  speaker, 
'*  among  others,  the  last  Parliament  sent 
for  unto  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the 
Articles  of  Religion  that,  then  passed  this 
house.  He  asked  us  why  we  did  put  out 
of  the  book  the  articles  for  the  homilies, 
consecrating  of  bishops,  and  such  like? 

*  Surely,  sir,'  said  I,  *  because  we  were  so 
occupied  in  other  matters,  that  we  had  no 
time  to  examine  them  how  they  agreed 
with  the  Word  of  God.'    '  What,*^said  he, 

*  surely  you  mistook  the  matter ;  you  will 
refer  yourselves  wholly  to  us  therein  V 
<  No,  by  the  faith  I  bear  to  God,'  said  I, 
'we  will  pass  nothing  before  we  under- 
stand what  it  is ;  for  that  were  but  to  make 
you  popes ;  make  you  popes  who  list,'  said 
I,  *  for  we  will  make  you  none.'  And  sure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  speech  seemed  to  me  a 
pope-like  speech,  and  I  fear  lest  our  bish- 
ops do  attribute  this  of  the  pope's  canons 
unto  themselves,  Pava  rum  potest  errare; 
for  surely,  if  they  dia  not,  they  would  se- 
form  things  amiss,  and  not  to  spurn  against 
God's  people  for  writing  therein  as  they 
do :  but  I  can  tell  them  news ;  they  do  but 
kick  against  the  pricks,  for  undoubtedly 
they  both  have,  and  do  err." 

Make  you  popes  who  list,  for  we  will  make 
you  none,  is,  in  a  single  sentence,  a  whole 
history.     The  people  were  taught  to  re- 
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ject  the  false  dogma  of  a  papal  supremacy, 
and  suddenly  found  a  High  Church  principle 
of  a  character  scarcely  less  offensive  lilt- 
ing up  its  insolent  head  among  them. 
Having  achieved  the  sacred  right  of  private 
judgment  and  national  independence  in  the 
all-important  matter  of  religion,  they  were 
instantly  required  to  submit  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical usurpation  of  civil  power  and  con- 
scientious belief  almost  less  tolerable  than 
that  which  they  so  reluctantly  bore  in  the 
days  of  papal  slavery.  The  intellect  and 
chivalry  of  the  land,  its  earnest  and  serious 
persuasions,  alike  forbade  it.  And  now  u 
sudden  encounter  of  both  gave  birth  to  a 
new  race  of  men,  who  were  soon  destined 
to  start  forth,  still  affronted  by  that  No  kingy 
no  bishop  cry,  bear  down  both  Church  and 
throne  into  the  dust.  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Arcadia  were  the  parents  of  the 
men  of  Charles  and  Cromwell. 

Meanwhile  the  struggle  which  began 
against  Elizabeth  herself  was  so  far  con 
ducted  with  spirit  ai^d  with  boldness,  as  to 
achieve  many  very  solid  and  large  acces- 
sions to  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  farther  reference  to),  as  well  as  to 
leave  on  lasting  record  a  valuable  protest 
against  the  Tudor  system,  as  one  which 
centuries  of  English  history  rejected  and 
disclaimed.  It  was  in  vain  that  Elizabeth 
packed  the  house  with  placemen ;  in  vain 
she  flooded  the  country  party  with  up- 
ward of  sixty-two  new  members.  The 
Wentworths  and  Stricklands  still  remain- 
ed, and  still  in  every  session  proclaimed 
at  least  the  duty  and  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  inquire  into  every  public  matter,  to 
remedy  every  public  abuse,  to  avert,  as  far 
as  possible,  every  public  mischief.  The 
cry  of  English  liberty  was  never  raised 
more  piercingly,  though  it  remained  for 
later  days  to  send  back  to  it  a  louder  and 
more  terrible  echo. 

"Two  things,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  Peter 
Wentworth,  in  the  session  of  1676,  "  two 
things  do  great  hurt  in  this  place,  of  the 
which  I  do  mean  to  speak.  The  one  is  a 
rumour  which  runneth  about  the  house, 
and  this  it  is :  '  take  heed  what  you  do ; 
the  queen's  majesty  liketh  not  such  a  mat- 
ter ;  whosoever  preferreth  it,  she  will  be 
offended  with  him.'  Or  the  contrary :  •  her 
majesty  liketh  of  such  a  matter ;  whoso- 
ever speaketh  against  it,  she  will  be  much 
offended  with  him.'  The  other  is,  that 
sometimes  a  message  is  brought  into  the 
house,  either  of  commanding  or  inhibiting', 
very  injurious  to  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  consultation.  I  would  to  God,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  two  were  buried  ia 
heU ;  I  mean  rumours  and  messages ...  I 
will  show  you  a  reason,"  continued  this 
honest  orator,  and  he  had  a  brother,  Paul 
Wentworth,  worthy  of  him,  "  I  will  show 
you  a  reason  to  prove  it  perilous  always 
to  follow  the  prince's  mind.    Many  times 
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it  falleth  out  that  a  prince  may  favour  a 
cause  perilous  to  himself  and  the  whole 
state.  What  are  we,  then,  if  we  follow 
the  prince's  mind  ?  Are  we  not  unfaithful 
onto  God,  our  prince,  and  state?  Yes, 
truly ;  for  we  are  chosen  of  the  whole 
reaUn^  of  a  special  trust  and  confidence  by 
them  reposed  in  us .  .  .  Sir,  I  will  dis- 
diarge  my  conscience  and  duties  to  God, 
my  prince,  and  country.  Certain  it  is, 
llr.  Speaker,  that  none  is  without  fault, 
DO,  not  our  noble  queen,  sith  her  majesty 
hath  committed  great  fault,  yea,  danger- 
ous faults  to  herself ...  No  estate  can 
stand  where  the  prince  will  not  be  govern- 
ed by  advice."  For  these  daring  referen- 
ces to  the  sovereign,  Wentworth  was  sum- 
moned before  the  council,  justified  all  he 
had  uttered,  and  was  fiung  into  the  Tower. 
The  house  obtained  his  release  after  a 
month's  imprisonment;  but  shortly  after 
his  reappearance  he  was  again  arrested 
and  committed,  with  several  friends  and 
nipporters;  again  released;  and,  on  re- 
soming  his  seat,  again  in  bitter  opposi- 
tioQ.  The  spirit  which  animated  him 
could  not  he  repressed  by  bonds,  could 
not  by  death  be  exting^uished. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Elizabeth  re- 
sist it  so  longi  Because  she  had  wily 
counsellors,  and,  in  everything  that  direct- 
ly affected  the  comforts  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  was  a  wise  and  prudent  prin- 
cess. She  husbanded  her  tyranny,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  laid  its  finger  lightly  on 
the  commonalty  of  England.  She  would 
have  treated  them,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
as  UK>ugh  they  were  her  own.  She  was 
frugal  in  her  personal  wants,  and  never 
kept  an  ill-supplied  exchequer.  In  the  first 
8e»ioa  after  Wentworth's  more  determin- 
ed resistance,  she  had  generously  remitted 
ooe  subsidy  voted  to  her,  and  was  yet  able, 
after  the  close  of  that  session,  which  had 
been  more  than  commonly  distasteful,  to 
^^eose  with  farther  subsidies  for  the 
space  of  &ve  years,  during  which  she  re- 
fasacd  from  summoning  another  Parlia- 
ment. When  compelled,  at  last,  to  do  so, 
the  invincible  Wentworth  again  presented 
bimseif,  with  a  still  stronger  and  more 
compact  band  of  allies,  and  again  the  re- 
moBstninces  began. 

Her  last  House  of  Commons  met  in  1601, 
aid  iu  proceedings  imply  a  serious  advance 
of  liostile  temper,  as  well  in  the  country  as 
the  bouse.  I  quote  a  singular  extract  from 
oaeof  the  debates  on  subsidies — which  had 
kem  rendered  more  needful  to  Elizabeth 
bf  a  foreign  war,  an  Irish  rebellion,  and  a 
sodden  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money 
— (rom  a  report  of  the  time.  "  Then  Ser- 
goaotHeyle  : '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  marvel  much 
thtt  the  bouse  will  stand  upon  granting 
of  a  subsidy,  or  the  time  of  payment,  when 
afl  we  have  is  her  majesty's ;  and  she  may 
hwMj,  at  her  pleasure,  take  it  from  us. 


Yea,  she. hath  as  much  right  to  all  our 
lands  and  goods  as  to  any  revenue  of  her 
crown.'  At  which  all  the  house  hemmed, 
and  laughed,  and  talked.  '  Well,'  quoth 
Sergeant  Heyle,  *  all  your  hemming  shall 
not  put  me  out  of  countenance.'  So  Mr. 
Speaker  stood  up  and  said,  *  It  is  a  great 
disorder  that  this  should  be  used ;  for  it  is 
the  ancient  use  of  every  man  to  be  silent 
when  any  one  speaketh ;  and  he  that  is 
speaking  should  be  suffered  to  deliver  his 
mind  without  interruption.'  So  the  ser- 
geant proceeded ;  and  when  he  had  spoken 
a  little  while,  the  house  hemmed  again, 
and  so  he  sat  down.  In  his  latter  speech 
he  said,  *  he  could  prove  his  former  posi- 
tion by  precedent  in  the  times  of  Henry 
the  Thiid,  King  John,  King  Stephen,'  &c., 
which  was  the  occasion  of  their  hem- 
ming." It  is  significant  to  mark  in  this 
that  the  worthy  sergeant  stands  alone  in 
his  obsolete  views  and  obsolete  precedents. 
All  the  house  laughed  at  him.  How  short 
the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  ser- 
geant might  have  been  coughing  at  the 
house,  and  the  house  complaining  of  the 
sergeant ! 

But  out  of  doors  there  is  laughter  too, 
and  remark  upon  public  affairs.  Gathering 
clusters  of  common  men  discuss  the  do- 
ings of  Parliament,  even  as  Mr.  Secretary 
Cecil  passes  along  in  his  carriage.  Mob 
orators  are  collecting;  eager  faces  are 
turned  to  them.  The  common  people 
themselves,  at  last,  seem  to  be  taking  pol- 
itics in  hand.  "  I  must  needs  give  you  this 
for  a  future  caution,"  said  Cecil  to  the  as- 
sembled commons,  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1601,  "  that  whatsoever  is  subject  to 
public  expectation  cannot  be  good,  while 
the  Parliament  matters  are  ordinary  talk 
in  the  street.  I  have  heard  myself,  being 
in  my  coach,  these  words  spoken  aloud : 
*  God  prosper  those  that  further  the  over- 
throw of  these  monopolies!  God  send 
the  prerogative  touch  not  our  liberty !'  I 
think  those  persons  would  be  |^lad  that 
all  sovereignty  were  converted  mto  pop- 
ularity; we  bein^  here  but  the  popular 
mouth,  and  our  hberty  the  liberty  of  the 
subject." 

And  Cecil  might  the  less  inaptly  think 
so,  since  his  mistress  had  sent  him  there 
with  a  conciliatory  message  from  the 
throne,  freely  surrendering  her  demand  of 
certain  monopolies,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  occasioned  several  fierce  de- 
bates of  resistance  in  the  house.  It  is  a 
memorable  thing  that  this  should  have  been 
one  of  the  last  public  acts  of  the  great 
Elizabeth.  It  illustrates  her  system  of 
government,  the  means  by  which  she  had 
sustained  it  so  long,  and  the  inevitable  cer- 
tainty that  it  could  not  be  sustained  much 
longer.  Her  mission  had  reached  its  close. 
She  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  few  days  afterward,  and  spoke  to  them 
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m  a  gentle  and  melancholy  tone,  as  though 
conscious  the  meeting  would  be  their 
last. 

"  Of  myself,"  she  said,  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
vindication,  and  she  might  say  it  with  truth 
and  pride,  "  I  must  say  this  :  I  never  was 
any  greedy,  scraping  grrasper,  nor  a  strait, 
fast-holding  prince,  nor  yet  a  waster ;  my 
heart  was  never  set  on  worldly  goods,  but 
only  for  my  subjects'  good.  What  you  do 
bestow  on  me,  I  will  not  hoard  it  up,  but 
receive  it  to  bestow  on  you  again.  Yea, 
mine  own  properties  I  account  yours. 
Since  I  was  queen,"  she  continued,  "yet 
never  did- 1  put  my  pen  to  any  grant,  but 
that  upon  pretext  and  semblance  made 
uitto  me  that  it  was  both  good  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  subjects  in  general,  though  a 
private  profit  to  some  of  my  ancient  ser- 
vants, who  had  deserved  it  well.  But  the 
contrary  being  found  by  experience,  I  am 
exceeding  beholden  to  such  subjects  as 
would  move  the  same  at  first.  .  .  .  And  if 
my  kingly  bounty  hath  been  abused,  and 
my  grants  turned  to  the  hurt  of  my  people, 
contrary  to  my  will  and  meaning,  or  if  any 
in  authority  under  me  have  neglected  or 

rjrverted  what  I  have  committed  t<?'lheHi, 
hope  God  will  not  lay  their  culps  and  of- 
fences to  my  charge.  ...  To  be  a  king," 
she  added,  with  an  eloquent  and  even  af- 
fecting protest  against  any  harsh  judgment 
in  posterity,  "to  be  a  king  and  wear  a 
crown  is  more  glorious  to  them  that  see  it 
than  it  is  pleasure  to  them  that  bear  it. 
For  myself,  I  was  never  so  much  enticed 
with  the  glorious  name  of  a  king,  or  royal 
authority  of  a  queen,  as  delighted  that  God 
hath  made  me  his  instrument  to  maintain 
his  truth  and  glory,  and  to  defend  this  king- 
dom from  peril,  dishonour,  tyranny,  and 
oppression.  There  will  never  queen  sit  in 
my  seat  with  more  zeal  to  my  country  or 
care  to  my  subjects,  and  that  will  sooner, 
with  willingness,  yield  and  venture  her  life 
for  your  good  and  safety,  than  myself. 
And  though  you  have  had,  and  may  have, 
many  princes  more  mighty  and  wise  sit- 
ting m  this  seat,  yet  you  never  had,  or  shall 
have,  any  that  will  be  more  careful  and 
loving.  Should  I  ascribe  anything  to  my- 
self and  my  sexly  weakness,  I  were  not 
worthy  to  live  then,  and,  of  all,  most  un- 
worthy of  the  mercies  I  have  had  from 
God,  who  hath  ever  yet  given  me  a  heart 
which  never  yet  feared  foreign  or  home 
enemies.  .  . .  And  so  I  commit  you  all  to 
your  best  fortunes  and  farther  councils. 
And  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Comptroller,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, and  you  of  my  council,  that  before 
these  gentlemen  depart  into  their  counties, 
you  bring  them  all  to  kiss  my  hand." 

And  having  so  spoken,  this  lion-hearted 
woman  returned  to  her  palace,  passed  a 
few  more  months  there  in  depression  and 
in  sorrow,  and,  dying,  bequeathed  her  crown , 
to  her  "  cousin  of  Scotland."    The  Stuart 


race  at  once  and  undisputedly  ascended 
the  English  throne. 

The  movement  which  hurled  them  from 
it,  and  led  to  the  temporary  establishment 
of  a  republic  in  our  country,  is  described  in 
this  volume.  The  biographies  it  contains 
are  so  eventful,  that  the  history  of  the  age 
itself  might  well  be  written  in  it ;  for  the 
times,  awful  as  they  were,  were  not  greater 
than  the  men.  The  ideas  of  both  present 
themselves  to  us  at  once,  like  shadowy  and 
solid  giants  standing  together,  and  hardly 
letting  us  discern  which  leads  the  other. 

The  subjects  have  been  selected  with 
reference  to  the  various  stages  in  the  strug- 

fie,  from  the  opposition  in  the  reign  of 
ames  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
and  thence  to  the  execution  of  Charles,  the 
erection  of  a  republic,  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  resumption  of  power  by 
the  Republicans  on  the  abdication  of  his  son. 
I  have  included  the  principal  person  who 
adhered  to  Charles.  The  exertions  of  the 
great  men  who  founded  the  Commonwealth 
of  England  required  illustration  froni  those 
of  the  only  great  man  who  made  a  brave 
i«sistance  to  them.  ^' 

Four  lives  out  of  the  seven  are  here 
written  in  a  detached  shape  for  the  first 
time ;  for,  though  few  have  been  able  to 
dispute  the  celebrated  saying  of  Bishop 
Warburton,  that,  at  the  period  they  illus- 
trate, the  spirit  of  liberty  was  at  its  height 
in  this  country, "  and  its  interests  were 
conducted  and  supported  by  a  set  of  the 
grreatest  geniuses  for  government  that  the 
world  ever  saw  embanked  together  in  one 
common  cause,"  the  number  of  those  who 
have  troubled  themselves  to  inquire  into 
the  reason  or  precise  value  of  this  saying 
have  been  fewer  still.  It  is  a  grave  re- 
proach to  EngUsh  political  biography,  that 
the  attention  so  richly  due  to  the  states- 
men who  opposed  Charles  I.,  in  themselves 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  any  age  or 
nation,  should  have  been  suffered  to  be 
borne  away  by  the  poorer  imitators  of  their 
memorable  deeds,  the  authors  of  the  im- 
perfect  settlement  of  1688. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add,  that 
the  latter  part  of  that  portion  of  this  work 
devoted  to  the  life  of  Cromwell  contains 
what  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  clear 
and  faithful  a  statement  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  of  the  case  of  the  Republican 
statesmen  who  opposed  him. 

The  portrait  of  Eliot  has  been  engraved 
by  the  courtesy  of  Lord  St.  Germains,  the 
patriot's  lineal  descendant.  It  is  the  first 
published  portrait  of  Sir  John  Eliot.  I  am 
also  indebted  to  Uie  same  obliging  courtesy 
for  the  noble  contemporary  portrait  of 
Hampden,  which,  having  passed  from  the 
possession  of  Hampden's  son  as  a  gift  to 
the  son  of  Eliot,  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served among  the  heirlooms  of  that  family-. 

J.  P. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OP  ENGLAIId. 


SIR  JOHN  ELIOT.— 1690-1632. 


JoBjf  Eliot  was  «a  Cornishman  born,  and 
an  esquire's  son.'**  His  family,  though  new 
residents  in  that  conntj,  were  of  very  ancient 
DeTOBshire  descent.  Prince  allades  to  them 
ia  his  '« Worthies  ;*'  and  Fuller  has  pointed 
out  the  name  of  Walter  Eliot,  one  of  his  an- 
cestors, in  the  sheriff's  return  of  the  gentry  of 
the  eoan^  of  Devon,  made  in  1433,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  Browne  Willis,  who  may 
be  considered  a  good  authority  on  the  subject, 
ksTiof  married  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  iam- 
Oy,t  stales  that  this  Walter  Eliot  allied  him- 
telf  to  the  £unily  of  Sir  Richard  Eliot,  appoint- 
ed a  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by 
Henry  YIH.,  but  more  illustrious  as  the  father 
of  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  vernacular  writers, 
the  fuaaoB  Sir  Thomas  Eh'ot4  The  first  of 
the  family  who  settled  in  Cornwall  appears  to 
bare  been  the  great-uncle  of  Sir  John,  who  ob- 
tatoed  £rom  the  faniily  of  Champemowne  the 
priory  of  St  Germain's  and  its  lands,  in  ex- 
change for  property  possessed  by  him  at  Cut- 
bads,  near  Ashburton.^  To  this  priory  the 
name  of  Port  Ehot  was  then  given,  which  it 
bears  to  this  day.  Its  large  estates  have  de- 
scended with  it  from  lather  to  son,  and  form  a 
eoQsiderabie  portion  of  the  property  of  the  pres- 
ent Earl  of  St  Germain's.  II 

At  this  seat  of  Port  Eliot  John  Eliot  was 
ten,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1500.f  In  his  youth 
he  was  sofajected  to  none  of  the  restraints  that 

*  AMkoaj  Wood,  Atlu  Oxon.,  toL  ii.,  p.  478,  td.  BUn. 

t  8m  DocwF*  **  Lifii  of  Btowm  WiUia." 

t  BivwBo  WiBii*!  **  Nocitia  Pariiamonturia,**  n>L  ii.,  p. 
Mt. 

%  "Id»wtka«>ir,'*M7saaaeeaiBplii1icdliTi]ifdetonid- 
nft  of  the  patrioC,  **  the  exact  Tear  in  which  this  change 
m4  aktem ;  b«t  Joha  ElioC  died  at  the  priorx  of  St.  Oer^ 
iwaXfaniafffivva  it  the  name  of  Port  Eliot,  in  1505.  An 
aoBNift  of  €kat  timeectinii  is  to  be  foand  in  Carew*»  Sor- 
vf  «f  Connrall,  pohltahed  about  1560.  Chalmen,  in  his 
fc^iishiiil  DkMarj,  neaks  of  the  familj  of  Eliot  of 
MOMt,  awi  thoee  at  HeathAeld  and  Minto.  to  be  <lt- 
mtm^i  6«B  a  %-  W.  Aliot,  who  came  over  with  William 
±m  Cijasrui  ;  bat  this  aecoont  is  mareW  traditional,  and 
(■Mothe  borae  oot  by  proof.  The  HershPi  Visitation  of 
Cwnd,  aMde  ia  16(0,  and  piesened  in  the  Heralds*  Col- 
]ap^  fn«e  the  armorial  beaiiags  of  the  familj ;  a  shield 
I  qnerterings:  a  proof,  st  a  time  when 


jtrnttmam  to  heraldic  boaoors  were  minvtelr  eemtinised, 
Ikat  lbs  srwm  of  tbe  futthr  coold  not  hare  been  very  re- 


lb 


'  Hotitia  FiuliaaMntaria*  (the  notice  of  the  bofroQ^h 
Tsi  maia*e,  at  p.  148,  of  the  second  Tolnme),  a  descnp- 
tiMwabeftMBdefPMElMC.  See  also  *«  Carew's  Sonrey 
irc«awri^»««.]iei;  and  thafbuthTolaffle  of  Mr.DOs- 
rr-fc^^fsmileflii  ea  tha  Liii  and  Reign  of  Chailee 

^■nvMWilUa.   AmhonyWoodflxMit  ineoiTNtlyat 


should  have  been  applied  to  a  temper  naturally 
ardent.  His  father  was  a  man  of  easy  habits, 
kept  yery  hospitable  house,*  flun^  it  open  to 
every  sort  of  visiter,  and  never,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, troubled  himself  to  consider  the  effect 
of  such  a  course  upon  the  uncontrolled  disposi- 
tion and  manners  of  his  son.  It  is  to  this  Ujl 
education  that  we  have  to  attribute  a  painful 
incident  in  the  life  of  Eliot,  of  which  the  most 
treacherous  advantage  has  been  tal^n  by  his 
political  enemies,  t 

Archdeacon  Echard,  a  notorious  advocate  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  a  most  inac9urate  historical 
writer,  gave  the  first  public  account  of  it.  Af- 
ter stating,  most  untruly  (as  we  have  seen), 
that  Eliot  was  of  a  *'  new  family,"!  this  arch- 
deacon proceeds:  "Within  his  own  parish 
there  lived  one  Mr.  John  Moyle,  a  gentleman 
of  very  good  note  and  character  in  his  country, 
who,  together  with  his  son,  had  the  honour  to 
serve  in  Parliament.  Whether  out  of  rivalship 
or  otherwise,  Mr.  Eliot,  having,  upon  a  veiy 
slight  occasion,  entertained  a  bitter  grudge 
against  the  other,  went  to  his  house  under  the 
show  of  a  friendly  visit,  and  there  treacherously 
stabbed  him,  whUe  he  was  turning  on  one  si& 
to  take  a  glass  of  wine  to  drink  to  him.'*^  He 
states  farther :  "  Mr.  Mqyle  outlived  this  base  at. 
tempt  about  forty  years,  who,  with  some  otbns 
of  his  family,  often  told  the  particulars  to  his 
grandson,  Dr.  Prideaux,  and  other  reUuiens,fr9m 
tohom  1  had  this  particular  account."|(  We  are 
here  left  uncertain,  it  will  be  seen,  whether  the 
account  was  received  at  fifth  or  sixth  hand  from 
gossiping  relations,  or  from  the  respected  amd 
learned  Dean  of  Norwich.  A  late  writer,  how- 
ever, has  thought  fit  to  assume  the  latter,  and 
has  insisted,  with  considerable  and  very  ob- 
stinate vehemence,  on  the  probable  tmUi  of 
the  statement.^  With  the  help  of  materials 
in  a  lately-published  work  by  Lord  Nugent,** 


t  How  eafferlj  snch  a  chaige  as  that  whiek  lUIaws 

re  been  seized  hr  the  bitter  «mMaeats  oi  Hiot 

his  oontemjx>raries,  nad  a  leasooabfe  frandation  ex- 


woold  hare  1 


*  8ee**CerBw^SnrTeyofCaniwalL'» 
"  *    snch  a  chaige  as  th 

seized  hr  the  bitter  < 
x>raries,  nad  a  leasooa 
it,  is  saffidentlr  obrions.  It  might  hare  served  aa 
the  tithe  oifm  apologj  tor  his  harsh  treatment.  Nowhere^ 
howerer,  ia  Parliameat  or  elsewhere,  does  a  traee  of  it  ^- 
pear. 

t  Echard's  History,  p.  4S4,  foUo,  ed.  17S0.  Is  Aw  tha 
"contemporanr  writer^  to  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  aUndes  ia 
ToL  iT.,  p.  606,  of  his  Commentaries?    I  eaa  find  no  otho. 


4  Echard's  HistoiT,  p.  494. 
TMr.Dlsraeli.    Seeh 


his  CoBunentaries,Tol.  ii.,p.  979; 
ToL  ir.,  p.  51S ;  his  pamphlet  in  uiwer  to  Letd  Nvgnst^ 
•*  Memorials  of  Hampden,"  p.  6. 
**  Memorials  of  Hampden. 
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and  guided  by  a  fact  I  haye  discovered  respect- 
ing Sir  John  Eliot*8  father,  I  now  present  this 
singular  incident  in  a  new,  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  a  final  aspect. 

It  occarred,  so  far  as  there  is  truth  in  it,  in 
the  extreme  youth  of  Eliot.    That  he  should 
have  earned  for  himself  at  that  time  the  epithet 
"  wilful"  will  scarcely  appear  surprising  after 
what  I  have  said  of  the  habits  and  indulgences 
of  his  father.    Mr.  Moyle,  who  resided  at  Bake, 
a  district  of  thejparish  of  St.  Germain's,  close 
to  Port  Eliot,*  4bok  upon  himself  to  warn  <Ad 
Eliot  that  such  was  the  disposition  of  his  son. 
Miss  Aikin,  the  historical  writer,  has  now  in 
her  possession  a  letter,  written  by  an  ancestor 
of  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  Dev- 
onshire, wherein  the  cause  and  course  of  the 
quarrel  which  ensued  are  given,  as  described 
by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Moyle  himself,  a  witness 
not  likely  to  be  unjustly  partial  to  Sir  John 
Eliot,  t    This  is  the  statement  of  that  letter : 
Mr.  Moyle  having  acquainted  Sir  John  Eliot's 
fiither  with  some  extravagances  in  his  son's 
expenses,  and  this  being  reported  with  some 
aggravating  circumstances,  young  Eliot  went 
hastily  to  Mr.  Moyle's  house  and  remonstrated. 
What  words  passed  she  knows  not,  but  Eliot 
drew  his  sword  and  wounded  Mr.  Moyle  in  the 
side.    '*  *  On  reflection,'  continues  Mr.  Moyle's 
daughter,  *  he  soon  detested  the  fact,  and  from 
thenceforward  became  as  remarkable  for  his 
private  deportment,  in  every  view  of  it,  as  his 
public  conduct.     Mr.  Moyle  was  so  entirely 
reconciled  to  him  that  no  person  in  his  time 
held  htm  in  higher  esteem.' " 

That  this  hasty  ebullition  of  will  occurred  in 
extreme  youth  I  am  now  prepared  to  prove.  I 
find,  fh>m  documents  of  the  time,  that  Eliot's 
father  died  in  1609.1  He  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Germain's  on  the  24th  of  June  in 
that  year.  Anthony  Wood  (the  best  authority 
on  such  a  point,  though  on  such  only)  tells  us 
that  young  Eliot  entered  college  in  1607,  and 
continued  there  three  years.^  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  quarrel  with 
Moyle,  Eliot  could  not  have  been  more  than  sev- 
enteen, or,  assuming  (which  is  most  unlikely) 
that  it  occurred  in  a  college  vacation  of  his  first 
year,  eighteen  years  old.  This  will  be  con- 
sidered as  established  beyond  farther  doubt.  It 
is  confirmed  still  more  by  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment which  has  been  found  among  the  Eliot 
Gipers,!!  **An  apologie,"  addressed  to  Mr. 
oyle  by  young  fUiot,  for  the  **  greate  injury" 
he  had  done  him,  and  witnessed  by  names, 
some  of  which  were  afterward  greatly  distin- 
guished in  the  Pariiamentary  histoiy  of  the 
time.  The  terms  of  it  are  highly  curious,  and 
indicate  the  writer  clearly.  It  is  an  atonement 
which  marks  the  characteristic  impulse  of  a 
young  and  generous  mind,  anxious  to  repair  an 


unpremeditated  wrong.  **  Mr.  Moyle,"  wo  roM 
the  apology,  *'  I  doe  acknowledge  I  have  done 
you  a  greate  injury,  which  I  wish  I  bad  never 
done,  and  doe  desire  you  to  remit  it;  and  I 
desire  that  all  unkindnesse  may  be  forgiven 
and  forgotten  betwixt  us,  and  henceforward  I 
shall  desire  and  deserve  your  love  in  all  friend- 
ly offices,  as  I  hope  you  will  mine. 

"Jo.  Elvottb." 
That  this  apology  was  honestly  meant  and 
strictly  redeemed — that  the  writer  did  desire 
the  love  of  him  whom  be  had  hastily  injured, 
and  deserve  it,  and,  moreover,  obtain  it,  we  are 
fortunately  not  without  ample  proof    In  the 
volume  of  Eliot  papers  already  referred  to  ex- 
ist two  letters,*  written,  many  years  after  this 
event,  by  Sir  John  to  this  very  Mr.  Moyle,  grant 
Ing  him  solicited  favours.    It  was  a  saying  of 
shrewd  severity,  that  few  natures  exist  ca^le 
of  making  compensation  to  those  whom  they 
may  have  injured,  or  even  of  ceasing  to  follow 
them  with  resentment.    Assuredly,  however, 
rare  and  virtuous  as  such  natures  are,  John 
Eliot's  was  one  of  tbem.    He  held  himself  the 
constant  and  wiUinff  debtor  of  the  man  he  had 
unwillinffly  ofibnded.    "  I  am  sorry,"  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  after  granting  Moyle  what 
he  had  asked,  "  this  return  is  not  better  to  the 
occasion  you  have  given  me ;  it  may  serve  for 
an  expression  of  my  power,  though  my  affec- 
tion be  beyond  it.    I  can  command  oonraptioQ 
out  of  no  man,  but  in  mine  own  heart  have  s 
clear  will  to  serve  you,  and  shall  faithfully  re- 
main your  true  friend."    In  the  other,  written 
some  months  after,  in  answer  to  an  interces- 
sion by  Moyle  for  an  offending  tenant  of  Sir 
John's,  the  following  passage  occurs :  **  In  an- 
swer to  your  love,  I  will  give  orders  to  my  ser- 
vant Hill,  at  his  return  into  the  coontry,  to  re- 
pay him  the  money  that's  received,  and  so  to 
leave  him  to  his  oM  interest  for  the  tenement, 
in  which  he  must  acknowledge  your  courtesy 
and  favour,  for  whose  satisfaction  it  is  done  by 
your  most  affectionate  friend."t 

Taken  in  connexion  with  the  statements  I 
have  given,  this  incident  assumes,  in  my  mind, 
a  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  becomes, 
indeed,  an  important  feature  in  the  life  of  Eliot. 
It  is  the  line  drawn  between  his  passing  youth 
and  coming  manhood.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  turbulence  of  his  boyhood,  whatever 
the  struggle  of  its  uncurbed  passions,  this 
event  startled  him  into  a  perfect  and  sober  self- 
control.    His  *'  private  deportment,"  says  Mr. 


(kmilr;  a 
\  hM  been 


*  Notitia  PariUnentaria.  Browne  Willie,  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  Mojlee,  doee  not  make  the  ilifhtect  aUoeioa 

to  thie  inddent,  as  remembered  harshlj  by  tint  (amil. 

ciroametaaoe  explained  bj  the  testimonj  whi 
tee *     '      *        '  '         "     ' 

t 

Ghariee , , , 

iP»diffm 
Wot.  Pari..  ToLU.,n.  144. 

4  Ath.  Oxon.,  Tof.  ii.,  p.  478. 

I  See  Lord  EUof  •  commanicatioa  to  Mr.  D*leraeli,  fall 
^  exoellent  feeling ,  and  a  moper  oonoem  for  the  memory 
4tf  his  ffrsat  profenitor,  "  CommeBtaries,'*  toL  it.,  p.  d09. 


•  Eliot  Papers,  MS.,  Noe.  M  and  M.  * 

t  Mr.  D*Isineli  has  said,  in  his  fourth  Tolome,  p.  SIS  (in 
reference  to  the  **  apolofie"  quoted  above),  **  I  perfectly 
afree  that  this  eztraordinafy  apology  was  not  written  I7  a 
man  who  had  stabbed  his  companion  in  the  back ;  aer  cam 
I  imajgiiM  that,  after  neh  «  nvoUiag  imdientt  mf  eppree 
iwtatioH  at  a  renewal  of  intereaaree  womli  Aevs  keem  ^esee* 
Ue."  He  then  prooeeos,  with  veryamosinf  pertinacity,  te 
shift  the  grounds  of  the  charge.  jBis  aignmeat,  however 
on  his  own  admission,  is  wholly  exploded  by  the  letten 
above  cited.  No  malignity,  however  desperate  or  rsrklees, 
can  again  rerive  it.  loannot  leave  the  subject  of  this  >r«i 
calumny,  in  the  promotion  of  which  Mr.  D'IstmU  has  jcioMd 
with  such  painful  and  mistaken  bittemees,  without  exwne 
sing  my  regrst  that  political  passiaa  and  yreosnoeived  no- 
tions of  dkaracter  should  eo  bewilder  an  ingeniooa  mind. 
Mr  D'Israeli,  though  in  all  eaaee  too  lond  of  euggestiag 
events  from  rumours,  has  rendered  many  eervices  to  his- 
tory, and  notwithstanding  his  various  misstatements  re- 
specting  Eliot,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  rsfute,  has 
never  scrupled  to  pay  a  not  unwilling  tribute  to  the  greats 
ness  of  hii  intellect. 


SIR  JOHN  EUOT. 


Moyie's  daughter,  wbs  is  remailLable  ever  nf- 
ler  as  that  of  his  public  coodact  In  the  Utter 
his  temper  nerer  ceased  to  be  ardent  for  the 
feoeral  good  aad  against  Che  wrongful  oppress- 
or. In  pnVate  it  was  ardent  in  kindness,  in 
busy  purposes  aad  affections  for  those  around 
him.    To  the ''last  right  ead,*' he  stood 

**  A.  ptiftct  patriot.  Mi  a  Mkle  friend,* 

and  so  his  biographer  most  delineate  him,  apart 
from  aD  preconceived  aflfeotions  or  prejudices. 

Immediately  after  the  quarrel  with  Mr.  Moyle, 
it  is  probable  that  young  Eliot  left  his  home  for 
tiie  Uaiversity  of  Oxford.  Anthony  Wood  sUtes 
that  he  ''became  a  gentleman-commoner  of 
Exeter  College  in  Michaelmas  term,  anno  1607, 
aged  16.***  The  same  authority  tells  us  that 
be  left  the  University,  without  a  degree,  after 
be  bad  continued  there  about  three  years,  f 
That  his  time,  however,  was  not  misspent  at 
that  venerable  seat  of  study  he  afterward  well 
proved.  He  bad  naturally  a  fine  imagination ; 
and  when,  oa  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  it  burst 
forth  ID  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  sur* 
roQBded  with  the  pomp  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Iwimiag.  In  the  studies  of  his  youth,  in  those 
■valuable  treasures  of  thought  and  language 
vbieb  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
scholar,  be  bad  strengthened  himself  for  great 
dottes.  And  more  than  this.  In  his  youthful 
eootemplatioo  of  the  ancient  school  philosophy, 
be  bad  provided  for  his  later  years  Uie  enjoy- 
BWQt  of  those  sublime  reveries  which,  we  shall 
have  ooeasion  to  see,  were  his  chief  consola- 
tioBs  in  a  dungeon.  Little,  probably,  did  he 
tbea  imagine,  as  he  was  first  making  the  ac- 
^joaiBtaiice  of  Seneca,  of  Plato,  and  the  Stagy- 
rite,  that  they  would  stand  him  in  the  stead  of 
friends,  when  prison  bars  had  shut  out  every 
other. 

The  aodden  interruption  to  his  studies,  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  appears  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  bis  desire  to  obtain  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  conuDon  law  of  England.  This 
knowledge  began  then  to  be  considered  a  neces- 
sary aoeomplishment  for  one  who  aspired  to 
the  honours  of  Parliament,  with  the  view  of 
sqiporting  the  principles  of  the  rising  country 
par^.  Eliot  was  one  of  these  ;  and,  as  Wood 
informs  us,  after  leaving  the  University,  "  went 
to  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  became  a  bar- 
lister.'^t  The  lapse  of  a  year  or  two  iotrodu- 
ees  ns  to  a  new  incident  in  his  private  life,  of 
wfaiefa  a  malignant  advantage  has,  as  usual, 
been  taken  by  his  political  opponents. 

His  disposition,  never  less  active  than  medi- 
taUve,  induced  bbn  to  visit  the  Continent.  At 
■edsely  the  same  period,  the  discerning  Lady 
Viiien^  had  sent  her  famous  son  to  grace  the 


*  Atk.  Oxxm^  roL  iL,  p.  478.  This  ii  inoorrect,  how- 
•■•r.  m  I  imn  •Catod,  io  respect  to  Eliot's  age.  He  wm 
■mfnB         t  Ath.  OzoB.,  ToL  ii,  p.  478.  t  Ibid. 

i  TliiitlMi  wu  ft  jroower  too.  by  *  teoond  BMurriejie, 
rf  ta  G«afg«  ^Dien,  of  Aookealey,  in  Leioestenhire, 
^>yae  fuBO/t  tlwofh  encieBt,  bed  bitherto  been  unheard 
rf«  Um  luM<eai.  His  mother  is  reported  to  have  senred 
I  Mar%  kiU 


IdtdMB,  b«t  he,  beinf  stmek  with  her  estr»> 
buBBt/  and  person,  wbich  the  meannees  of  her 


kh»f 


ihlheB  cmM  Ml  hide,  Mvrailed  with  Ladj  VUlieis,  not 
■Mhiial  dWewhjr,  to  raise  her  to  a  higher  ofBee  ;  and  on 
•»  4mA  mt  tiMt  lady  he  iMrried  this  her  senrant.  As, 
hissiti,  the  heir  by  a  former  marriage  locoeeded  to  the 
fa^  ««ate,  it  becMM  a  grand  ebieot  with  Lady  Villiers, 
whe  tad  ■rtniawd  the  means  throagh  a  second  hnsband, 
«hm  ihe  albsrward  dceerted,  to  accomplish  her  children 
hr  pinyag  tbair  ffwa  fotone  in  the  world.    Hence  her 


beauty  of  his  face  and  the  handsomeness  of  his 
person  (his  only  birthright)  by  the  advantages 
of  foreign  travel.  Eliot  and  Villiers  met,  and 
the  courtesies  of  English  travellers  in  a  foreign 
country  ensued  between  them.*  They  jour- 
neyed together ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
generous  warmth  in  the  disposition  of  Eliot 
should  have  suited  well  with  the  bold  address 
and  sprighthness  of  temper  for  which  alone,  at 
that  time,  George  Vaiiers  was  remarkable.  It 
is  said  they  became  intimate.  In  all  probability 
they  did  so,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  circum- 
stance that  shall  in  due  course  be  noticed. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  another  misrepresentation 
to  clear  away.  After  his  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent, Eliot  married.  It  has  been  reserved  for 
the  writer  before  referred  to—Mr.  D'Israeli, 
whose  ingenuity  of  research  and  pleasant  at* 
tractiveness  of  style  are  only  outstripped  by  his 
violent  political  tendencies  and  his  most  amu- 
sing professions  of  philosophical  impartiality — 
to  fasten  upon  even  this  domestic  and  most  pri- 
vate  incident  in  the  life  of  Eliot,  as  another  in- 
stance of  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  the 
turbulence  and  **  ungovernable  passion*'  of  his 
**  bold  and  adventurous  character,  "f  Without 
quoting  any  authority,  Mr.  D*Israeli  states,  that 
**  when  the  House  of  Commons  voted  £5000 
for  a  compensation  to  the  family  for  his  [Eliot*s] 
*  sufterings,'  they  also  voted  another  £2000,  part 
of  four,  for  which  he  had  been  fined  by  the 
Court  of  Wards,  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with 
Sir  Daniel  Norton's  daughter.''  He  then  goes 
on  to  state  that  this  incUcates  the  violent  car- 
rying  0^"  of  the  lady  by  the  turbulent  Eliot. 
What  possible  authority  Mr.  Disraeli  can  bring 
forwanl  for  this  statement  I  know  not.  The 
only  record  in  existence  bearing  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  an  entry  in  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  journal,  of  unquestioned  au- 
thenticity and  correctness.  It  is  most  satis- 
factory on  the  point,  as  will  be  seen ;  and  I  will 
not  suppose  that  this  was  the  source  from  which 
Mr.  D'Israeli  derived  bis  statement.  It  is  as 
follows :  '*  Monday,  18th  January,  1646.  The 
House  of  Commons  this  day,  according  to  for- 
mer order,  took  into  consideration  the  great 
losses  and  safiferings  of  many  members,  in  the 
yeare  tertio  Caroli,  for  speaking  (in  Pariiament) 
in  behalf  of  the  kingdom.  A  report  whereof 
was  made  to  the  House,  from  the  committee 
to  whom  it  was  formeriy  referred;  and  the 
Commons,  upon  debate,  passed  several  votes 
for  allowances  to  be  given  to  such  members, 
in  recompense  of  thejrr  wrongs  and  sufiferings, 
as  followeth."  Several  names  are  then  speci- 
fied, and  among  them,  **  that  £5000  be  allowed 
to  Sir  John  Elliotte's  younger  children,  and  his 
elder  wtCt  fine  in  the  Court  of  Wards  to  be  re- 
mitted."! 


oondttct  to  George,  as  I  hare  noticed  it  abore.  SeeR.Coke, 
^74.  Hacket'sLifs  of  Williams,  parti,  p.  171.  Brodie's 
British  Empire,  vol.  ii.,  p.  It,  IS. 

•  Echard's  History,  p.  4S4.    Mr.  Disraeli  claims  the 
merit  of  hsTing  Jkteovered  this  (rol.  ir.,  p.  SOT ;  pamphlet, 

i>.  S),  a  daim  on  which  his  friends  also  insist  (see  Qaarter- 
y  Review,  No.  zcir.,  p.  470),  on  what  authority  doee  not 
appear.  Ediard  was  the  first  disoorerer,  if  there  be  any 
merit  in  it ;  nor  wonld  his  statement  Im  carried  any 
weight,  bat  that  other  oirovmstanoeo  ha?e  tended  to  con- 
firm it. 
t  See  Mr.  D'IsraeH's  Commentaries,  toI.  ii.,  p.  t8S. 
t  Sidney  Papers,  p.  t,  3.  Thie  early  portion  of  the 
joamal  is  especially  remukable  for  its  aoconcy  and  precis- 
Um.    All  of  It  was  written  for  the  author's  prirate  use. 


BRITISH  STATESMEN.    . 


This  *' elder  son/'  against  whose  turbulence 
the  reproof  of  Mr.  D^Israeli  ought  to  have  been 
directed,  was  a  youth  of  idle  and  riotous  habits, 
Tery  wild  irregularities,  which  subsequently,  as 
we  shdl  show,  proved  a  source  of  much  anx- 
iety and  disquiet  to  his  father.  He  was  the 
exact  person  for  the  adventure  maliciously  fix- 
ed upon  Sir  Sohn.  The  latter  married  without 
violating  the  laws  of  any  court,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  wife  by  death,  after  she  had  pre- 
sented him  vnth  two  sons.*  The  '*  younger 
children''  alluded  to  in  the  passage  quoted 
would  seem  to  comprise  the  family  of  the  sec- 
ond son. 

Eliot's  intercourse  with  Yilliers  was  now  re- 
sumed. A  wonderfid  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  interval.  The  base  creature  Somerset 
had  been  prosecuted  at  last,  ostensibly  for  the 
murder  of  Overbury,t  but  in  reality  to  provide 
room  for  a  fourth  favourite,  on  whom  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  day  might  lavish  its  shameless 
fondness.  That  new  favourite  was  selected  in 
the  person  of  George  Yilliers.  Well  might  Lord 
Clarendon  exclaim,  "  Never  any  man,  in  any 
age,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  country  or  nation, 
rose  in  so  short  a  time  to  so  much  greatness  of 
honour,  fame,  or  fortune,  upon  no  other  advan- 
tage or  recommendation  than  of  the  beauty  or 
gracefulness  of  his  person."!  Among  the  suc- 
cessive honours  showered  in  ridiculous  abun- 
dance upon  him,  fell  that  of  Lord -high -admiral 
of  England.  With  this  office  was  connected 
the  duty  of  appointing  vice-admirals  in  the  sev- 
eral counties ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  personal 
motives  of  acquaintance,  or  even  friendship, 
quite  apart,  the  name  of  Eliot  was  instantly 
suggested  to  the  young  favourite  as  one  that 
daimed,  on  every  ground,  a  promotion  of  this 
sort.  He  possessed  one  of  the  largest  paternal 
estates  of  any  gentleman  of  the  time,  and  had 
the  command  of  much  influence  in  his  own  and 
the  neighbouring  county.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  after  that  which 
saw  Yilliers  promoted  to  the  office  of  lord-high- 
admiral  saw  Eliot  made  Yice-admind  of  Dev- 
onshire. He  was  also  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Stannaries— of  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  has  left  a  manuscript  report — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  received  knighthood. 

In  accordance  vnth  the  desperate  and  un- 
wearied spirit  of  misrepresentation  I  have  al- 
ready had  so  many  occasions  to  allude  to,  the 
political  enemies  of  this  illustrious  person  have 
seized  on  this  change  in  his  estate  to  attribute 
it  to  those  vile  and  vulgar  motives  which  alone 
they  would  seem  to  be  acquainted  with.  Ech- 
ard  leads  the  way,  connecting  it,  most  unfor- 
tunately for  his  purpose,  vnth  the  incident  of 
Moyle.^  After  giving  the  false  account,  for- 
merly quoted,  of  that  youthful  anecdote,  the 
archdeacon  proceeds :  "  And  now,  supposing 
he  had  perfected  his  revenge,  he  immediately 
hastened  to  London  to  address  himself  to  his 


*  Thi»  is  efiident  from  Uie  Eliot  Papen,  MS. 

t  I  vwnH  mpe]£  of  tbo  opportmiity  whieh  Uie  mention  of 
tiiis  nun*  uttatdM  mo  to  remiad  the  retder  that  Sir  Thooi- 
M  Overtraiy,  scaroeljr  ramambered  but  for  hi*  misfortanea, 
ia  daaarring  of  a  bettar  and  mora  natafiil  remambranca. 
He  waa  an  aooompliahed  achdar,  and  adorned  literature  by 
manj  delicate  writinfa.  Sooae  paaaasea  in  the  **Wit^ 
Charactara"  appended  to  hia  poem  of  **The  Wife,**  are 
qinite  nneqaalleid  ibr  aimplicitjr  and  gentlenew. 

t  Hiatonr  of  the  BebeUion,  folio  ed.,  toL  L,  p.  9. 

^Echard'a  History,  p.  494. 


sure  friend  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  order 
to  get  his  pardon,  which,  to  his  great  disap- 
pointment, he  could  not  obtain  vnthout  advan* 
cing  a  considerable  sum  of  money  into  the  ex* 
chequer.  But  as  soon  as  his  pardon  was  sealed 
and  the  money  paid,  he  received  inteUigenoe 
that  Mr.  Moyle  was  unexpectedly  recovered. 
Upon  the  happy  assurance  of  this,  he  again  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  duke  to  procure  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money ;  but  that  being  swaUowed 
up  in  the  occasions  of  the  court  beyond  any  re- 
covery, all  that  be  could  obtain  in  lieu  of  it  was 
to  be  knighted ;  which,  though  it  might  have 
allayed  the  heat  of  his  ambition,  was  so  hei- 
nously taken  at  the  hands  of  a  person  once  his 
equal,  that  after  that  he  never  ceased  to  be  his 
mortal  enemy,  but  helped  to  blow  up  such  a 
flame  in  the  House  as  was  never  extinguished." 
This  monstrous  account,  whidi  I  have  extract- 
ed partly  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader,  has 
found  its  believers  in  the  present  day.*  It  is 
idle  to  waste  words  on  its  refutation.  At  the 
period  when,  it  is  thus  hardily  asserted,  the 
assassin  Ehot  hurried  up  to  his  friend  the  duke 
to  crave  protection  from  the  laws  he  had  out- 
raged, that  **  assassin"  was  but  a  boy,  and  the 
**  duke"  plain  Greorge  Yilliers,  with  less  power 
than  his  pretended  supi^ant. 

But  the  inconsistencies  of  the  candid  «  his- 
torians" and  **  commentators"  do  not  end  here. 
Mr.  D'Israeli,  who  adopts  the  ridiculously  false 
statement  just  quoted,  has  attempted  to  cor- 
roborate it  by  the  production  of  a  letter  written 
in  the  year  1623  to  the  duke.f  That  is  to  say, 
he  adopts  the  statement  that  Sir  John  repaid 
the  protection  and  the  knighthood  given  him  by 
the  duke  with  immediate  and  vi(^nt  hostility ; 
and  proposes  to  corroborate  that  by  producing 
a  letter,  written  in  courteous  and  deferentiiu 
terms,  by  Sir  John  to  the  duke,  some  consider- 
able time  after  the  period  of  the  knighthood. 
The  gross  folly  of  this  is  apparent.  I  pass  that, 
however,  to  consider  the  letter,  and  the  posi- 
tion attempted  to  be  estaMished  by  its  means, 
namely,  **  that  in  1623  we  find  Sir  John  a  sup- 
pliant to,  and,  at  least,  a  coroplnnentary  admi- 
rer of,  the  minister,  and  only  two  years  after, 
in  1625,  Eliot  made  his  first  personal  attack  on 
that  minister,  his  late  patron  and  friend,  whom 
he  then  selected  as  a  victim  of  state."^ 

With  respect  to  the  first  part  of  this  charge, 
the  answer  is  short  and  obvious.  The  letter  is 
not  written  in  Sir  John's  personal  character, 
but  as  Yice-admiral  of  Devonshire  to  the  Lord- 
high- admiral  of  England.  This  is  admitted 
even,  in  another  place,  by  the  author  of  the 
charge  himself.^  The  office  of  vice-admiral 
had  proved  extremely  troublesome  to  Sir  John, 
involving  him  in  many  disputes  concerning  the 
wrecks  on  the  coast,  and  saddling  him  with  the 
expenses  of  various  trials.li  Rather  than  sub- 
mit to  these,  it  would  appear  that,  in  one  in- 
stance, Eliot  preferred  to  subject  himself  to  the 
inconveniences  of  arrest.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  WM  most  natural  that  he  should  seek 
some  reparation  for  the  injuries  he  had  under- 
gone in  support  of  the  oflice  and  rights  of  the 


*  See  Mr.  lyianeli'a  Cemmentariea,  toL  ii,  p.  S70 ;  m 
paaaage  whioh  haa  not  jet  been  retracted. 

t  Cammentariea,  toL  ii.,  p.  370.        t  Faaqihlet,  p.  6w 

4  Commentariea,  Td.  ii..  p.  870. 

0  See  Commone*  Joornala,  S7th  of  Febraaiy,  102S  ;  and 
again,  9d  of  Match  ia  the  aame  year. 


SIR  JOHN  EUOT. 


Dake  of  BaddDgbam.  For  this  purpose  the 
letter  in  qaestioo  was  written ;  its  tone  is  ex- 
postnlttUify,  and,  courteous  as  its  terms  are,  it 
is  eren  deficient  in  those  elaborately  compli- 
mentaTj  phrases  which  were  considered  due, 
hi  that  agie,  to  the  ceremonious  obsenranoes  of 
letter-writing.    It  is  as  foQows : 

"  Right  Honourable— With  what  affection  I 
hare  senred  jour  grace,  I  desire  rather  it  should 
be  read  in  ray  actions  than  my  words,  which 
made  me  sparing,  in  my  last  relation,  to  touch 
those  difliciilties  wherewith  my  letters  have 
been  cbeckt,  that  they  might  the  more  fully 
wfok  tbemselres.  I  shall  not  seek  to  gloss  them 
9mc,  but,  as  they  haye  been,  leave  them  to  your 
frace*8  acceptance,  which  I  presume  so  noble, 
that  scandal  or  detraction  cannot  decline  it.  It 
were  an  injury  of  your  worth,  which  I  dare  not 
attempt,  to  insimuUe  the  opinion  of  any  merit 
by  tikae  ooloara  or  pretences,  or  with  hard  cir- 
fwcances  to  endear  my  labours,  and  might 
beget  suspicion  sooner  than  assurance  in  your 
credit,  which  I  may  not  hazard.  My  ifmoeenesy 
I  kpe,  weeds  not  these ;  nor  would  1  shadow  the 
kast  erraur  wmder  wour  frotection.  But  when 
■y  seifices  have  been  faithful,  and  not  alto- 
gether Tain,  directed  truly  to  the  honour  and 
benefit  of  roum  placb,  on^  suflTering  upon  the 
disadTantage  of  your  absence,  I  must  importune 
your  grace  to  support  my  weakness,  that  it  may 
cause  no  prejudice  of  your  rights  and  liberties, 
wkicfa  I  have  studied  to  preserve,  though  with 
the  loss  of  mine  own.  My  insistance  therein 
hath  exposed  me  to  a  long  imprisonment  and 
great  charge,  which  still  increaseth,  and  threat- 
ens the  ruin  of  my  poor  fortunes,  if  they  be  not 
speedily  prevented ;  for  which,  as  my  endeav- 
mn  have  been  wholly  yours,  I  most  humbly 
crave  jour  grace*s  favour  both  to  myself  and 
them,  in  which  I  am  devoted.  Tour  grace's 
thrice  fanmble  servant,  J.  Euor." 

**Xoveinh.  8, 1623."* 

Now,  not  a  single  expression  in  this  letter 
if  inconsistent  with  the  construction  which  I 
have  placed  on  it,  or  justly  appropriate  to  any 
other  oonstroction.  The  complimentary  phra- 
aes  ttiSi  evidently  short  of  the  notorious  custom 
of  the  time.  I  am,  indeed,  surprised  at  the 
biieness  of  the  language,  considering  the  year 
in  whidh  it  was  written.  Buckingham  had 
jast  then  managed  to  conciliate  the  country 
psny.t  md  was  bespattered  with  praise  in  all 
directions.  The  people,  freed  from  the  politi- 
cs] panic  that  had  been  caused  by  the  prospect 
«f  the  Spanish  match,  in  the  suddenness  of  the 
eseape  showered  applauses  on  the  masked 
doke ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke,  leading  the  oppo- 
■tion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  betrayed 
ihortJy  after  into  the  very  professional  hyper- 
Me  of  caDing  him  the  **  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try.t  Had  the  terms  of  Eliot's  letter,  there- 
wtt,  been  most  adulatory,  there  would  have 
eiiited  little  cause  for  wonder;  we  see  that 


•rifcafa.-i  l^fT.r  ^l*.1T*     llMitolktangMrowB. 
IW7  gbow  tW  iad«peiideao»  of  •pint  wlueh  lirMlcs  torovfli 

t  h  Ch«  mm»  WoM  offatteTi-the  «*  Cftbala"*— p.  S40, 
it  t  ktt«r  to  tb*  Mu  from  a  ftaach  ud  muUndered  m- 
tri«.  Sir  Be(best  FkilipB,  am  wkicli  »  predaelj  limiUr 
4h|«  t»  tkM  «•  an  bow  diseunaf  miglkt  be  m  eatilj 
'^  lA.  BMlMr.msrMUoTeriooked  thist  He  admata 
t  to  kaoa  ka«t  emphaticallj  an  independent  ooontry 
ma^  t  CknadoD,  Hist,  vsL  L,  p.  7. 


they  are  not  so.  Whether  the  letter  was  an- 
swered or  not  appears  uncertain ;  but  the  ac- 
(juaintance  of  the  parties  did  not  cease  here, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  indicate  hereafter.* 
One  word  more  on  this  subject  Mr.  Dlsradi, 
alluding  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  calls  it  *<  the 
close  of  1623,"t  which  would  intimate  that 
Parliament  had  already  commenced  its  sitting, 
and  then  goes  on  to  tell  his  readers  that  the 
patriotism  of  Eliot  was  a  *<  political  revolution, 
which  did  not  happen  tin  two  years  after  he 
had  been  a  suppliant  to  this  very  minister.''^ 
This  is  most  untrue.  The  letter  was  written 
in  the  eighth  month  of  1623  (old  style),  two 
months  before  the  assembling  of  Parliament ; 
and  in  that  Parliament  the  voice  of  Eliot  was 
heard  in  stirring  accents  of  honest  patriotism. 
Though  none  of  his  speeches  at  this  period 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Parliamentary  his- 
tories, I  am  prepared  to  prove,  from  the  jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  fiom  man- 
uscript records,  that  no  <*  political  revolution*' 
ever  occurred  in  his  life ;  that  he  was  consist- 
ent from  the  first ;  that  his  eloquence  was  often 
exerted  in  that  last  assembly  of  James's  reign, 
and  never  but  in  support  of  the  great  party  for 
whose  rights  and  privileges  he  afterward  suf^ 
fered  death. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  allowed  to  me,  on 
the  aspect  of  public  affairs  at  the  meeting  of 
this  Pariiament,  which  introduced  Eliot  to  pub- 
lic life.^  I  shall  always  avoid,  in  these  biogra- 
phies, matters  of  general  history  or  character, 
except  so  far  as  may  be  needed  in  illustration* 
of  individual  conduct,  or  of  those  particuUlr 
questions  which  called  forth  its  distinotive  en- 
ergies ;  that  individual  conduct  shall  also  be 
limited,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  subject  of 
each  life.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  great  men  who  laboured 
in  the  same  cause  with  Eliot,  except  as  their 
general  policy  and  characteristics  illustrate  his 
exertions.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great 
questions  they  agitated,  except  in  so  fiir  as  they 
called  forth  his  individual  energies :  what  re- 
mains will  be  noticed  in  other  biographies ;  nor 
shall  I  seek  in  vain  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing upon  any  great  incident  of  this  great  era  of 
statesmanship.  The  first  object  will  in  all  cases 
be  to  carry  light  and  life  into  general  history 
by  particular  details  of  character. 

The  ignominious  defeat  of  the  elector  pala- 
tine by  Spinola,  and  the  circumstances  which 
ought  especially  to  have  induced  James  to  ren- 
der assistance  to  his  weak,  but  unfortunate  son- 
in-law,  belong  to  history.  B    In  not  doing  so,  he 


*  At  the  diike*k  death  a  raitMBded  batWMa  than,  tad 
aooooats  stUl  anaettled.    Eliot  M8S. 

t  Commentariea,  toL  ii.,  p.  S7S. 

i  Ibid.,  ToL  ii.,  p.  9t7.   - 

4  For  a  sketch  of  the  praeedbiff  PaiUasMBti,  aee  the  hi- 
ocnwhy  of  Stcaflfovd. 

I  SeethevariooahiiAoriet.  Dr.  Unnvd  haa  treatad  tha 
■nbiect  ?ery  folly.  See,  alao.  eooM  able  reaKminf  on  the 
general  qoeetioa  in  Bolingbroke'i  Remarks,  p.  S89-SO0,  6to 
edit.  Mr.  Brodie  has  stated  the  demerits  of  James^  000- 
doct  with  appropriate  bitterness.  There  are.  also,  soma 
vary  important  oooamnnications  rebtirs  to  this  in  Lord 
Hardwidie's  State  Papers ;  in  the  seoood  Tolome  of  8oa»> 
en*s  Tracts,  hr  Scott;  and  in  Hof«reU*s  Ffemiliar  Letten. 
See  Rnahworth,  toL  i..  p.  76-llS ;  Hacket«s  Life  of  WiO- 
iams ;  Herlin'ii  L^e  of  Land ;  and  8aaadefaon>  Jamea  L 
Mr.  Disraeli's  "  Secrat  History  of  the  Spanish  Match*  i* 
▼enr  pleasant  and  ingenioas.  See,  also,  Roger  Cdke^ 
**  Detection,**  a  very  honest  book,  if  wa  set  aaide  iti  plafiap 
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BDbjected  himself  to  the  deriskm  of  Europe,* 
and  to  the  self-reproach  (if  he  were  able  to 
hare  felt  it)  of  havinf  sacrificed  the  noblest  o|>> 
portunity  of  making  himself  popular  in  his  own 
nation,  and  honoured  CTerywhere  as  the  as- 
serter  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  he 
was  bound  in  the  fetters  of  Spain,  and  had  set 
his  foolish  heart  on  a  match  for  the  prince  with 
the  infanta.  This  was  a  politic  bait  thrown 
out  by  that  wily  country,  and  greedily  seized  by 
the  long.  It  was  intended  as  a  means  of  drag- 
ging the  pusillanimous  James  into  the  league 
with  the  bouse  of  Austria  for  oppressing  the 
Protestants  and  invading  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many. It  succeeded.  The  people  of  England 
saw  their  brother  Protestants  abroad  hunted 
down  by  tyrants;  they  saw  the  Evangelical 
League  broken  and  discomfited  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Union;  themselves  made  parties  to 
the  wrong  which  they  abhorred,  and  enemies 
to  that  hdy  cause  of  freedom  and  of  conscience 
ott  which,  at  home,  they  had  staked  alL  Dis> 
content  rose  to  a  frightful  pitch,  and  the  person 
of  the  king  was  even  threatened,  f  At  this 
moment  the  tide  of  afiTairs  was  suddenly  turn- 
ed, and  the  man  who  had  resisted  the  outcries 
of  an  insulted  nation  yiekled  to  the  peevish 
complaints  of  a  haughty  and  oflTended  minion. 

Jedoosy  of  Bnst^'s  negotiations  had  resolv- 
ed Buckii^ham  to  carry  the  prince  to  Spain ; 
jealousy  of  the  wily  Archbishop  Williams  now 
induced  him  to  wish  for  home.  Moreover,  he 
had  been  neglected  in  that  stately  country,  not 
to  say  insulted,  for  his  levity  and  profligate 
bearing.  A  deadly  jealousy  bad  also  risen  be- 
tween him  and  the  Spanish  minister,  Olivarez ; 
and  he  began  to  feel  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
edifice  of  his  power  was  lofly,  it  was  unstable. 
He  saw  an  expedient  for  securing  it  on  a  wider 
and  more  solid  basis,  and  straightway  seized 
It.  He  efiTected  a  rupture,  and  hurried  the 
prince  home,  whither  the  welcome  news  of  this 
new  policy  had  travelled  before,  securing  them 
an  enthusiastic  welcome.  The  unaccustomed 
acclamations  wafted  a  new  sense  into  the  all- 
gra^ng  soul  of  Buckingham ;  and,  resolving 
to  try  the  game  of  patriotism,  he  forced  the 
king  to  summon  a  Parliament.  He  threw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  (deceived)  popular 
party,  and  drove  the  unhappy  James  from  his 
boasted  **  kingcraft*'  into  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain.! 

The  Parliament  assembled  with  hopes  never 
before  entertained.  The  dissolution  of  the 
Spanish  treaty  viras  justly  considered  a  great 


*  From  a  oorioiu  n>lam«,  entitled  **  Trath  tmragbt  te 
lifht."  we  lean  that  in  Flanden  thej  preeented  in  their 
oonediee  mewensen  hrin^^ng  new*  that  England  was  ready 
to  send  a  handred  thomaad  amb^MMdort  to  the  aeiiMance 
of  the  palatinate.  **And  they  pictured  the  kinf  in  one 
place  with  a  aeabbard  without  a  cwoid ;  in  another  place, 
with  a  ffWOTd  that  ncAwdjr  oonld  draw,  thoa|rl>  diren  per- 
•ooe  etood  polHiv^  at  iL  In  Brazele  they  painted  him  wiUk 
hie  pockets  hanginf  out,  and  nerer  a  penny  in  them,  and 
hie  povae  tamed  npnde  down.  In  Antwerp  they  pictured 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia  like  a  poor  Irish  mantler.  with  her 
hair  hanging  about  her  ears,  and  her  child  at  her  back,  with 
the  king,  her  father,  cmria^  the  cradle  after  her.**— TYwCik 
kvnght  le  L^gJU.    Introauctum. 

t  See  a  onriooe  tract,  "  Tom  Tell  Thith,"  in  the  wcond 
volume  of  Soners*!  CoUectioa. 

I  The  keenest  dissection,  as  it  appear*  to  me,  of  the  con- 
doct  of  Buckingham  and  the  pn'nCe.  throughout  the  whi^ 
of  this  8nanish  a&ir,  will  be  found  in  a  won  very  recently 
puUiahed  in  the  present  series— History  of  England,  voL 
vr^  cQotiaoed  fium  Sir  Jamea  Mankintosh. 


national  deliverance;  and  the  favourite  of 
James,  who  had  disrobed  him  of  his  ingloriona 
mantle  of  peace,  was  now  the  favourite  of  the 
nation.  At  this  extraordinary  juncture  Eliot 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
has  been  asserted,  by  Wood*  and  others,  that 
he  sat  in  the  previous  Parliament ;  but  this  is 
certainly  a  mistake.  He  was  returned  now  for 
the  first  time,  with  Mr.  Richard  Estcourt,  for 
the  borough  of  Newport  In  ComwaH. 

And  now,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  public 
life,  his  patriotism  began — not  from  pique,  or  a 
spirit  of  opposition,  for  as  yet  he  had  no  oppo- 
nents save  those  of  hia  religion  and  his  coao- 
try;  for  be  it  ever  remembered  that  in  that 
day  politics  were  necessarily  and  mtimately 
connected  with  religious  doctrfoe.  The  Ro- 
mish cause  was  the  cause  of  the  oppressor, 
while  the  Protestant  was  that  of  the  oppressed ; 
and  the  EngKsh  constitutional  party  saw  no 
chance  for  good  government  save  in  a  root-and- 
branch  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Their  cause  of  freedom  at  home  was  weakened 
by  the  success  of  popish  tyranny  abroad  ;  and 
the  great  struggle  going  on  between  the  Prot- 
estant patriots  of  Bohemia  and  the  various  Ro- 
man Catholic  powers  leagued  in  extensive  con- 
federacy against  them  seemed  a  not  iroprob- 
atrfe  shadowing  forth  of  the  future  destiny  of 
the  popular  party  in  England.  So  thought  the 
leaders  of  this  Parliament,  ^Hhe  greatest  and 
the  knowingest  auditory,"  as  a  political  adver- 
sary called  them,  **  that  this  kingdom,  or,  per- 
ha|^,  the  workl,  aftbrded  ;**!  and  so  they  acted, 
confirming  that  great  reputatfbn. 

Eliot  at  once  distinguished  himself,  and  was 
received  as  a  leader  of  the  country  party.  I 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  trace  his  conduct 
through  this  Parliament,  for  it  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  any  liistorian,  while  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  silence  to  beer  out  the 
assertion  of  his  having  been,  at  this  period,  a 
mere  undistinguished  sobserver  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  We  shall  see  how  far  this  is 
just. 

The  Parliament  met  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1623.  It  was  adjourned,  however,  until  the 
19th,  when  the  speech  was  delivered,  and  the 
House  farther  adjourned  until  the  23d.  The 
three  following  days  were  occupied  in  arran- 
ging conferences  with  the  lords  respecting  the 
duke's  intended  "Narrative."  On  the  27th 
Eliot  arose.  It  was  the  earliest  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  it  was  his  first  appearance  in  the 
House.  He  declared  at  once  the  cause  he  had 
entered  to  sustain ;  and  putting  aside,  as  sub- 
ordinate, even  the  all-engrossing  question  of 
the  war»  raised  his  voice  for  certain  ancient 
privileges  of  the  nation.^  On  the  1st  of  Marctk 
he  spoke  on  the  question  of  the  Spanish  trea- 
ties in  the  high  strain  of  popular  feeling.  He  al- 
luded to  war  as  that  **  which  alone  will  secure 
and  repair  us,*'  and  recommended  the  setting 
out  of  a  fleet  **by  those  penalties  the  papists 
and  recusants  have  already  incurred**^--ineans 
which  would  have  been  especially  odjous  to 


*  Wood  is  seldom  to  be  relied  on  in  any  date  except  thoao 
which  are  furnished  by  the  Oxford  books :  Lord  Nugent  has 
inaccurately  adopted  his  statement  that  Eliot  saL  ia  th« 
Parliament  of  16kt. 

t  Hacket*s  Life  of  Williams^  179. 

I  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  97,  IttQ. 

i  Joonals  of  that  date. 
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the  eoOTt.  But  Eliot  neTer  waited  to  trim  his 
prepositions  by  the  court  fashion,  eren  in  its 
popolar  days,  and  we  never  discern  in  him  the 
teted  breath  or  the  whispering  hombieness. 
Oo  that  occasion,  also,  he  seems  to  have  resent- 
ed the  long  and  Taciliating  negotiations  of  the 
king  and  his  secretaries.  **  Fitter  for  us  to  do 
than  to  speak,*'  he  said,  and  most  justly  said, 
at  that  crisis.  On  the  6th  of  the  same  month 
he  opposed  a  hasty  decision  with  respect  to 
the  king's  answer  at  Theobald's.*  It  was  not 
satisftctory,  owing  to  the  immediateness  of  its 
deaiaod  for  supplies.  He  had  been  appointed 
one  of  the  depoUtion ;  and,  alluding  to  **  many 
strange  repoits"  since  tiieir  return,  he  moves 
**to  have  some  time  each  to  take  copies,  and 
tbea  to  deliberate  and  adyise."!  This  he  ear- 
ned. On  the  11th  be  went  up  to  the  Liords  on 
this  same  subject,  with  some  of  the  great  lead- 
en of  the  House — Philips,  Selden,  Coke,  Rud- 
yard,  Savflie,  Stroude— **  to  confer  with  them 
about  his  nmjesty's  estate. "t  This  conference 
efidted  an  assurance  from  the  treasurer,  the 
tbOowiog  day,  of  **his  majesty's  resolution  to 
«all  Parliament  o(t,  to  make  good  laws,  and  re- 
dress public  grieTances."  From  this  may  be 
wefl  inferred  the  nature  of  the  prcTions  day's 
remonstranoe  from  Eliot  and  his  fHends.  Nor 
did  this  plausible  assurance  put  those  faithful 
men  off  their  guard.  They  answered  the  treas- 
aier,  **  that  we  had  no  doubt  here  yesterday,  as 
among  the  lords.  We  fittest  to  relieve  the 
kiog's  particular  wants,  when  we  have  enaUed 
the  $uijecu  to  do  it  by  removing  their  grievan- 
ces.''^  An  explanation  of  the  disputed  passages 
is  the  answer  was  subsequently  given,  such  as 
Mtisfied  the  House. 

In  the  same  spirit  were  all  Eliot's  speeches 
ia  the  matter  of  this  Spanish  war.  He  never 
sapported  it  hot  for  the  promotion  of  the  popu- 
lar cause,  and  always  accompanied  his  appro- 
batioo  of  the  measure  with  an  avowal  of  those 
greater  ulterior  objects  which  he  felt  it  ought 
to  aecomplish.  I  need  not  go  through  the  no- 
■erous  minutes  of  the  journals  in  which  his 
■aoie  appears  at  this  time.  His  attention  to 
the  bostness  of  debate,  as  to  the  committees, 
Blast  have  been  most  arduous,  since  it  was  un- 
remitting. Besides  the  great  number  of  private 
hib  in  the  management  of  which  his  name  ap- 
peaiB,  he  took  part  in  all  public  questions,  lent 
his  aid  to  the  best  legal  reforms,  and  generally 
^otmeA  one  in  the  more  learned  committees 
appointed  to  eonsider  disputed  qaestioos  on  the 
IhTileges  of  the  universities.  II  He  opposed  al- 
*ajs  with  watchful  jealousy  any  attempt  to 
awre  from  the  constitutional  usages  of  the 
HoQse;  and  when  the  ministers  proposed, 
(knmgh  Sir  Guy  Palmer,  to  have  a  committee 
todnw  a  bill  for  the  continuance  of  all  bills  the 
■ext  session  tfi  mUiIu  quo^  that  they  might  so 
'^kosbaod  time,"  the  name  of  Eliot  was  found 
"Kcessfolly  opposed  to  this,  in  connexion  with 
kis  friends.  Philips,  Coke,  and  Digges.f    He 


*  S«  tb«  Aacwvr,  Purl. 
.lUfch 


HmU  vol.  ti.,  p.  n,  edit.  1761. 
t  Cmmmamf  Jomlftb,  Muchfi,  lOSS. 
t  ^  Murk  W^tn,  «  Ibid.,  Mareh  It,  10SS. 
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was  unceasing  in  his  exertions  against  monop- 
olies,* and  in  reminding  the  House  of  the  pe- 
titions—4hose  *'  stinging  petitions,"  as  the  king 
used  bitterly  to  call  &em — "  not  to  be  forgotten 
against  recusants  ;"t  but,  when  duty  to  the 
cause  permitted  it,  he  never  pressed  the  letter 
of  offence  against  any  offender.  Humanity 
came  in  rescue  of  the  strictness  of  his  judg- 
ments. When  some  of  the  popular  party  push- 
ed hard  against  the  under-sheriff  of  Cambridge, 
for  a  misdemeanor  at  the  election,  Eliot  hu- 
manely interceded.  He  suggested  that  the 
custody  the  sheriff  had  already  undergone,  and 
the  expenses  be  had  been  put  to,  were  surely 
sufficient  punishment,  and  recommended  his 
immediate  dismissal  The  ever  true  and  able 
Sir  Robert  Philips  seconded  the  suggestion.  In 
no  single  respect  can  the  enemies  of  Eliot  taunt 
him  with  his  conduct  in  this  session ;  nor  will 
they  dare  hereafter  to  use  their  equally  danger- 
ous weapon,  the  imputation  of  his  silence,  to 
prove  that  his  patriotism  was  sluggish  or  inac- 
tive, or  moving  only  at  the  will  of  others. 

After  the  most  anxious  search,  I  can  find  no 
allusion  from  Eliot  respecting  Buckingham 
which  indicates  a  feeling  of  any  sort,  ifis  si- 
lence on  this  head  is  indeed  remarkable,  as  the 
lauded  name  of  the  duke  was  then  most  fre- 
quently on  the  lips  of  other  popular  members ; 
and  yet,  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  any  vin- 
dictive feeling  at  an  abrupt  cessation  of  inter- 
course, I  think  I  am  enabled  to  prove.  From 
a  minute  of  the  journals  of  the  House,  it  ap- 
pears that,  on  one  of  the  debates  respecting 
the  Spanish  treati^  some  private  letters  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  were  referred  to, 
whereupon  Eliot  stat^  that  he  had  that  morn- 
ing seen  those  letters.  This  is  specially  en- 
tered in  the  journals.^  No  other  member 
makes  the  remotest  allusion  to  having  seen 
them.  This  appears  to  me  to  offer  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  Eliot  still  continued  to  meet 
Buckingham  in  private  intercourse.  If  this  is 
admitted,  the»  the  amiable  theory  of  those 
writers  who  have  concluded  that  the  letter  to 
the  duke,  previously  quoted,  was  the  last  of  a 
series  of  unanswered  applications,  and  that, 
from  the  time  of  its  date,  a  vindictive  feelinff 
had  been  awakened  in  the  broast  of  the  offend- 
ed writer— that  Eliot's  patriotism,  in  fact,  was 
altogether  a  personal  pique  at  Buckingham^ 
has  received  another  blow,  prostrate  as  it  was 
before. 

And  another,  should  any  one  chance  to  think 
another  necessaiy,  remains  to  be  inflicted.  In 
this  Parliament  a  question  arose,  on  which  I 
have  discovered  the  note  of  a  speech  by  Eliot, 
which  could  never  have  been  delivered  by  him 
if  his  character  had  not  rested  clearly  free  from 
all  imputations  of  personal  dependance  or  po- 
litical subserviency.  It  occurred  in  a  debate 
*'  at  the  close  of  1623,"  the  very  period  fixed 
by  our  modem  commentators  from  which  to 


Joama]s,Aprfl7,lM4. 

t  Ibid.,  AprU  8,  lOM. 

X  Commons'  Joomals,  April  1,  lOM.  In  no  other  plaoa 
do  I  find  the  smallest  allusion  to  Bnokinffham,  not  even  at 
the  does  of  the  Spanish  business,  when  toanks  were  mored 
by  Eliot  to  '*  the  prince,  the  king,  and  to  Ood"  for  the  ra- 
salt  of  the  deliberatiaQS.  Cmnmons*  Journals,  April  M, 
1S94. 

k  Mr.  D*Israeli  (poMtsi) ;  whooe  snggeetioiis  on  this  sob- 
Ject  hare  been  lately  adopted  by  a  distinguiihad  writer.^ 
8eo  gaarte-i^  Jtmsis,  No.  M,  p.  471 
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date  their  obstinate  accusations.  At  that  pe- 
riod several  committees  were  sitting  on  the 
Tarioos  courts  of  justice  to  investigate  com- 
plaints against  their  mal-administration.  Among 
many  petitions  presented  to  the  House  in  con- 
seqaence  of  these  committees,  was  one  from 
the  wife  of  a  person  named  Grys,  complaining 
of  wrongs  she  had  suffered  from  the  court  of 
dtancery,  and  appealing  agslinst  the  long  delays 
of  that  court.  To  this  petition  Sir  Edward 
Coke  objected.  The  lawyer  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  redresser  of  grievances.  He  told  the 
House  that  the  woman  was  half  distracted ; 
that  the  wrong  she  complained  of  occurred  in 
**  Egerton's  time ;"  that  he  was  now  gone  ; 
and  that  it  was  a  most  unusual  thing  to  com- 

{ilain  against  the  dead.  After  some  discussion, 
t  was  at  last  resolved  that  the  grievance  in 
question,  with  others,  should  be  argued  by 
counsel  before  a  sub-conmiittee.  This  suh- 
committee  was  then  about  to  be  chosen,  when 
Sir  John  Eliot  rose.  He  spoke,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom ever,  in  concern  for  the  wrongs  of  the  op- 
pessed.  He  warned  the  House  to  be  careful 
in  their  choice,  for  he  knew  of  what  vast  im- 
portance it  was  that  the  "  cries  of  the  vexed 
subject"  should  be  heard  by  unbiased  men. 
He  implored  them  to  **  have  a  special  care'* 
that  its  members  should  *<  have  no  dependance 
upon  men  in  place  ;*'  he  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  no  lawyers  upon  it ; 
that  it  were  more  just  to  "  have  countrymen 
that  have  no  dependence.'**  There  are  few 
who  will  disagree  with  me  in  thinking  that 
these  are  not  the  words  of  a  follower  of  Buck- 
ingham. That  they  should  have  been  spoken 
by  one  who  laboured  under  the  very  odium  of 
what  he  so  earnestly  condemned  is,  to  a  mon- 
strous degree,  improbable.  Not  on  that  occa- 
sion, nor  on  any  other,  did  his  opponents  in  the 
House  dare  to  hint  such  a  charge.  I  find  the 
patriotic  old  lawyer  replying  to  this  earnest  ap- 
peal, with  a  statement  of  **  great  inconvenien- 
ces in  having  such  a  sub-committee,"  and  an 
entreaty  to  **have  it  well  considered  of;"  but 
not  a  word  of  reproach  on  the  motives  of  Eliot. 

It  is  necessaiy  that  I  should  now  advert  to 
the  terms  on  which  Eliot  and  his  friends  in  this 
Parliament  consented  to  furnish  supplies  for 
the  Spanish  war.  On  the  gross  abuse  of  these 
supplies  their  subsequent  bitter  opposition  was 
most  justly  founded. 

Their  earnest  desire  to  see  James's  mean 
sobserviency  to  Spain  at  once  destroyed,  never 
for  an  instant  blinided  them  to  the  serious  con- 
jeqnence  of  pressing  the  people  by  heavy  sub- 
«dies.  Nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  had 
been  demanded.  They  granted  three  hundred 
thoosand;  promising  more  if,  in  the  right 
proseeution  of  the  contest,  more  should  become 
necessary.  Over  and  over  again  they  distinct- 
ly stated  thai  the  country  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  hazard  a  general  war ;  and,  by  many 
sharp  stipulations,  they  restricted  hostilities  to 
one  object,  apecifle  and  dflfined.  They  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  had  some  reason,  before  the 
final  arrangement,  to  suspect  the  gross  duplici- 
tyt  which  had  been  pracnsed  on  them  by  Buck- 
ingham, and  to  have  resolved  to  defend  their 
own  policy  at  all  events.    They  declared  that 


*  Coaunoot*  JoanuUt,  Bfarch  17, 1033. 
t  This  wiU  be  lUnded  to  ihorUj. 


their  object,  in  so  earnestly  promotiDg  war,  was 
the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  and  that  alone : 
that  hostilities  with  Spain,  therefore,  were  to 
be  entered  into  only  in  so  far  as  that  branch  of 
the  bouse  of  Austria  was  expected  to  assist  the 
others  in  retaining  the  territory  of  the  elector 
palatine.  Nothing  could  be  more  distinct  than 
their  stipulations  on  this  point.  They  were 
recognis^  before  the  death  of  James.  No  war 
with  Spain  was  proclaimed,  though  correspond- 
ence with  its  court  was  broken ;  and  when 
Mansfield  received  his  commission,  with  twelve 
regiments,  for  the  service  of  the  Palatinate,  be 
was  required  **  not  to  make  any  invasion,  or  do 
any  act  of  war  against  the  country  or  donain- 
ion"  of  the  King  of  Spain.*  *  How  far  this  first 
condition  was  preserved,  we  shall  shortly  have 
occasion  to  see.  Another  condition  there  was, 
proposed  by  the  king  himself,  that,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  application  of  the  grant  to  the  pur- 
poses sought  to  be  attained,  it  should  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  House,  who  should  expend  the  money  upon 
that  business  alone  for  which  it  was  granted. t 
The  rupture  of  peace  was  no  headlong  enter- 
prise, plunged  into  by  the  parliamentary  lead- 
ers, without  regard  to  the  issue,  or  the  means 
of  its  attainment.t 

Meanwhile,  during  these  negotiations,  no 
popular  grievance  was  lost  sight  of.  Up  to  this 
period,  a  couplet  familiar  in  the  conmnm  mouth 
had  imbodied  the  history  of  parliaments : 

**  Mukir  faalts  oonpUtned  of,  few  thiage  meaded, 
A  eoMidx  granted,  the  ParliMnent  ended.** 

With  the  exception  of  the  subsidy  bill  of  16S1, 
no  bill  had  been  allowed  to  pass  for  the  space 
of  thirteen  years.  Legislation  was  now  at  last 
resumed.  Measures  were  passed  to  reform 
many  grievances  in  the  law,  and  in  prevention 
of  vexatious  prosecutions.  *'  Their  long  coun- 
sels, which  had  been  weather-bound,  came  to  a 
quiet  road,  and  their  vessel  was  lighted  of  stat- 
utes which  are  of  immortal  memory."^  The 
greatest  of  all  these  was  that  which  abolished 
monopolies  for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  or  for 
using  any  trade.  It  was  nobly  drawn  up  by 
Coke,  Eliot,  Philips,  and  other  members,  as  a 


•  Rashworth,  toI.  i.,  p.  159, 154. 

t  Hume  calle  thie  **  onpreosdented  in  ta  Eaglidi  non- 
•ich.**  (Vol.  T.,  p.  96.)  But  though  the  practice  bad  oer* 
tainlj then  beoome  nnosoal,  it  wme  oooaimm  at  a fonDe»pe- 
riod  of  English  historr. — See  Brodte*s  Hist,  of  British  Em- 
pire, vol.  ii.,  p.  S9.  That  the  king  proposed  this,  iKmever, 
under  oompoision  bj  his  new  tjrrant  Buckingham,  uid  as  » 
mere  trick  to  deceive  the  Commons,  was  soon  evident.  To 
the  astonishment  of  all,  on  accepting  the  subsidies,  he  ns«d 
this  languan :  "  1  desire  you  to  understand  that  I  mast 
have  a  uuthful  secret  conndl  of  war,  which  must  not  be  ar> 
dered  by  a  multitude,  for  so  m^  designs  nunr  be  discowerwd 
before  hand.  One  penny  (^  this  mooej  shall  not  be  bestow- 
ed  but  in  sight  of  your  committees ;  but  whether  I  sh^ 
send  £8000  or  £10,000,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  east  or 
west,  by  diversian  or  otherwise,  by  invasion  upon  the  Bava- 
rian or  the  emperor,  you  must  leave  that  to  your  kiiy.'* 
An  ingenious  method  of  rendering  the  cheek  he  had  befocw 
submitted  to,  for  the  puzpoee  of  procuring  a  liberal  gnat, 
void  and  effectless. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  and  Pari.  Hist.,  mmmi. 

^  Hacket's  Scrinia  Reserata  (Life  of  Williams),  part  i., 
p.  too.  He  goes  on,  in  his  fa^oa,  to  say,  ^  The  voio«a 
all  went  one  way,  as  a  field  of  wheat  is  bended  that^  blown 
with  a  gentle  gale,  one  and  all  ;**  which  proves  that  quaint 
old  gemlemaa  to  have  beeai  a  reader  of  Beswmnat  aad 
Fletoier— > 


Against  their  nature,  are  all  beat  fat  him ; 
And  like  a  field  of  standing  corn,  thatls  moved 
With  a  star  gale,  their  heads  bow  all  one  way.** 
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mere  dedaratory  statute,  reciting  that  snch 
monopolies  were  already  contrary  to  the  an- 
cient and  fondamental  laws  of  the  realm.  **  It 
was  there  supposed,**  says  Hume,  "  that  every 
Mifaject  of  England  had  entire  power  to  dispose 
of  bis  own  actions,  proTided  he  did  no  injury 
to  any  of  his  fellow-subjects ;  and  that  no  pre- 
rogative of  the  king,  no  power  of  any  magis- 
trate, nothing  but  the  authority  alone  of  laws, 
ooold  retrain  that  unlimited  freedom.*'**  Fol- 
lowing upon  this  measure,  and  of  an  importance 
BO  less  great,  came  the  impeachment  of  the 
Lord-treasurer  Middlesex.  For  two  centuries 
—with  the  single  exception  of  the  case  of  Ba- 
con, too  feeble  to  fix,  with  any  certainty,  the 
precedent — that  grand  constitutional  right  had 
lain  dormant.  It  was  now  asserted  with  eager- 
ness by  the  Conunons,  and  promoted  hotly  by 
Baddngham,  who  had  long  hated  the  growing 
independence  of  the  power  of  Middlesex,  and 
8s  his  caprice  had  raised  him  from  obscurity, 
BOW  turned  to  hunt  him  to  disgrace.  In  vain 
the  shrewdness  of  James  remonstrated — **  By 
God,  Stenny,  you  are  a  fool,  and  will  shortly 
repent  this  foUy ;  and  will  find  that,  in  this  fit 
of  popularity,  you  are  making  a  rod  with  which 
your  own  breech  will  be  scourged.**  In  vain 
be  turned  to  the  prince,  and,  with  a  bitterness 
of  prophecy,  like  that  of  Bacon  to  Middlesex 
(^  Remember  that  a  Parliament  will  come  !'*), 
tokl  him  that  he  would  live  "  to  have  his  belly 
foil  of  parliamentary  impeachments.**t  The 
Commons  were  sufiTered  to  proceed.  They 
proved  the  guilt  of  the  lord-treasurer;!  and 
meoed  from  the  disuse  of  centuries,  and  be- 
jood  the  chance  of  recall,  a  vital  parliamentary 
n^  against  future  ministers  of  the  crown. 

James  never  forgave  this.  Hacket  tells  us 
flkat,  in  reference  to  the  matter,  "  he  was  quip- 
ped every  day  with  ignominious  taunts,  that 
the  kind  correspondences  between  him  and  the 
Pvtiament  began  to  have  a  cloud  over  them.**^ 
There  were  other  causes  besides  this.  Farther 
frievanoes  remained  to  be  discussed,  and  the 
House  had  entered  upon  them  with  unwearying 
seal  The  king  then  gave  them  to  understand 
that,  though  they  were  to  apply  redress  to  some 
known  grievances,  they  were  not  to  go  on  seek- 
iBf  after  more ;  and  shortly  afterward,  in  dis- 
eooteot,  prorogued  them.  II  He  had  failed  in 
the  object  of  his  concessions.  He  fancied  they 
would  luive  pot  him  in  possession  of  more 
Boaey  and  more  power.  <'He  let  fall  some 
flowers  of  bis  crown,**  sa3r8  the  quaint  Hacket, 
''that  they  might  gather  them  up;  which,  in- 


*  Sstory,  vol.T.,p.08,99.    8fle,  alio.  Lord  Coka  oa  Uie 
nAi^  «f  tkw  gTMt  Kt,  S  Imt.,  181. 
t  Cawndoo,  Hwc.,  ^  SO. 

t  Sm  tW  proe0«duin  in  the  Pari.  Hitt.    Carte  thoofbt 

fniltj,  p.  119.    It  appeanaleo  that  Niohdaa 

)  of  hie  fonr  ar- 


\^  dfMflj  vwltf.  IM 


Wovdaworth^e  Eocleataatical  Biorraphy, 
"  "      ,  roL  i.,  p.  808.    Clarandon,  Hadi- 


«,  aad  ethers  eoveider  him  to  have  been  need  aa  a  eaori- 
iBi  «•  BvduM ham*e  reaentoMnt.    Eliot  acted  on  all  the 
etaMtaeaa^f  nia  tapeachn 
M,  Wmtmrntih,  Pja,  Ac 

t  L«fe  e#  Wninun,  mit  L,  p.  180, 100. 

I  See  PaH.  Hiat^  W.Ti.,  p.  118,  ^. 

Aaa  |a«e  afanad  «f  the  saw  treaty  of  au 


at,  with  Saadja,  Diffgee,  Phil- 
See  Joimiala,  Apnl  IS,  10S4, 


IntinatioBhaTiof 


■lPkm,th* 


aurriafe  carrying  on 

(That  the  king  culed 

r  afaiaaC  the  papieta.    See  Rnahworth, 


had  eant  vp  what  the  kin 
jaiaeC  the  papieta.    See  Rm 
viL  L,  p.  lie,  «C  Mf.  .•  alao  Roger  Coke'e  Detection,  toI.  i., 
f-  Itt.    Weihif  eoaJd  exceed  the  preaeni  dapUdty  m  the 
bag  HBd  haa  aMoaaaor  ca  thia  aabject. 
B 


deed,  was  no  more  than  de/btvium  pennarunif 
the  moulting  of  some  feathers,  after  which  the 
eagle  would  fly  the  better.*'*  Much  to  the  as- 
tonishment and  disgust  of  the  eagle  in  <^uestion, 
however,  measures  which  had  for  their  object 
the  clipping  of  his  wings,  the  eflfectual  marring 
of  his  royal  flights,  had  appeared  to  be  ripening 
daily.  Under  these  circumstances,  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1624,  the  day  to  which  the  Parlia- 
ment had  been  prorogued,  the  Psjiiament  was 
finally  dissolved. 

The  death  of  James,  sudden  and  mysterious, 
followed  close  upon  this  event ;  and  the  House 
of  Commons  was  almost  instantly  challenged  to 
a  contest  by  bis  ill-advised  successor.  They 
had  prepared  themselves  for  it  by  their  exer- 
tions of  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  They 
had  obtained  little,  it  might  be  said,  in  respect 
of  distinct  enactments ;  but  they  had  fenced 
themselves  round  with  privOeges,  never  to  be 
questioned  more,  by  favourites  or  by  monarchs. 
"  They  had  rescued  from  disuse  their  ancient 
right  of  impeachment ;  they  had  placed  on  rec- 
onl  a  protestation  of  their  claim  ta  debate  all . 
matters  of  public  concern ;  they  had  remon- 
strated against  the  usurped  prerogatives  of 
binding  the  subject  by  proclamation,  and  of 
levying  customs  at  the  outposts ;  they  had  se- 
cured beyond  controversy  their  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  determining  contested  elections  of  their 
members.'*!  Vast  rights  remained  yet  to  be 
asserted,  oppressive  wrongs  to  be  redressed ; 
but  an  increasing  energy  in  the  nation  gave 
new  confidence  and  strength  to  its  representa- 
tives ;  and  they  assembled  at  the  summons  of 
the  new  monarch,  immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion, more  than  ever  proudly  watchful  of  privi- 
lege, and  inore  than  ever  sternly  resolved  on 
good  government.  In  this  Parliament,  which 
met  at  Westminster  on  the  18th  of  June,  1625, 
Eliot  was  again  at  his  post.  He  took  his  seat 
with  a  new  colleague,  Mr.  Ralph  Specot,  for 
the  same  borough  as  before — that  of  Newport. 

It  may  be  well,  before  we  listen  to  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  and  of  others  from  whom 
a  more  liberal  consideration  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, as  to  the  severe  conduct  of  this  Parliament 
to  their  young  sovereign,  to  ask  whether  any 
reasonable  foundation  of  confidence  had  been 
laid  between  them  before  their  meeting  this 
day  1  Had  any  symptoms  of  a  new  and  better 
administration  appeared  in  any  quarter  of  the 
government  1  Did  favouritism,  intrigue,  or  cor- 
ruption seem  to  have  abated  a  jot  of  their  all- 
governing  influence  at  court  1  Had  oppression 
and  injustice,  even  for  the  few  little  weeks  of 
the  new  reign,  ceased  to  harass  the  nation  ^ 
But  for  so  short  a  time  had  the  doctrine  and 
the  practice  of  absolute  power  and  monarchy 
imprescriptable,  been  vailed  before  the  pres- 
ence of  the  people,  as  their  new  inheritor,  with 
admirable  hypocrisy,  vailed  his  crown  before 
that  people's  representatives,  on  this  day  of 
their  assembling  It 

The  answer  which  history  gives  to  these 

Suestions  is  a  just  warrant  for  the  niurmurs  of 
istrust  which,  in  his  progress  to  his  first  Par- 


*  Life  of  WiUiana,  toI.  i.,  p.  186. 

t  Hallam,  voL  i.,  p.  MS. 

t  Charlea,  on  the  oay  of  thia  ParHament*f  meeting,  wort 


hie  crown,  vailing  it  at  the  opening  and  the 
•peech,  with  a  aolemn 


I  and  unoatial  deference 


I  of  hia 
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Hament,  already  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the 
monarch,  which  scattered  the  seeds  of  disaf- 
fection in  all  directions,  and  planted  bitter 
thorns  in  the  young  crown,  as  yet  scarcely  set- 
tled on  the  temples  of  its  wearer. 

To  the  amazement  of  all,  the  statement  made 
to  James's  last  Parliament  by  Buckingham,  and 
corroborated  by  Charles,  had  been  discovered 
to  be  one  tissue  of  gross  falsehoods.  On  that 
statement,  i}  has  been  seen,  the  war  with  Spain 
was  undertaken.  We  have  Clarendon's  au- 
thority for  asserting  that  they  knew  it  to  be  un 
true.*  "  But  yet,"  says  Rushworth, "  the  prince 
not  only  gave  the  testimony  of  his  silence  to 
these  untruths,  but,  on  its  being  reported  to 
the  House  the  same  day,  approved  thereof 
there  also."t  The  inevitable  discovery  of  the 
truth,  therefore,  by  the  arrival  of  Bristol,  now 
completely  shattered  all  the  popularity  which 
Charles  and  Buckingham  had  acquired  in  the 
last  reign  from  the  breach  of  the  Spanish  trea- 
ties. But  it  did  more.  It  inflamed  displeasure 
by  the  shame  of  imposition,  and  poisoned  at 
once  those  fresh  springs  of  public  confidence 
which  a  new  king  has,  as  it  were,  a  right  to 
claim  as  his  own.  Nor  was  this  all.  With  an 
almost  indecent  haste,  the  king  had  entered 
into  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic France ;  had  consented  to  certain  secret 
articles  in  the  settlement  of  the  marriage  in  fa- 
vour of  her  religion  ;  had  ajgreed  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  pend  laws  against  the  Catholics ; 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  promised  indulgences, 
had  already  granted  to  several  Romish  priests 
a  special  pardon,  without  the  formality  even  of 
a  conviction,  of  all  offences  committed  by  them 
against  the  penal  laws.  In  fact,  of  his  own  in- 
considerate will,  he  had  provoked  in  the  Eng- 
lish nation  that  precise  shame  of  religious  sub- 
jection, to  avoid  which  they  had  been  anxious 
to  rush  into  a  war  with  Spain.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  religious  wrong.  Symptoms  had  shown 
themselves  of  an  unholy  bellum  episeopaU  at 
home.  Laud's  celebrated  schedule  of  ecclesi- 
astics, branded  with  the  letters  O  and  P,  as 
they  happened  to  be  orthodox,  or  suspected 
Puritan,  had  already  been  discussed  in  the  min- 
isterial councils,  and  had  been  felt  also  in  por- 
tentous signs  of  that  exclusive  system  of  church 
patronage,  the  subsequent  effects  of  which  were 
80  terrible,  t 

This  Parliament,  therefore,  shaped  their  de- 
terminations accordingly.  Their  first  efforts 
were  directed  to  secure  the  future  safety  of  the 
people  by  an  enlargement  of  the  basis  of  popu- 
lar representation.^  On  a  repetition  of  the 
king's  demand  for  supplies,  Eliot  and  his  friends 
went  up  to  him  with  an  address,  respectful^ 
and  cautiously  worded,  promising  supplies,  but 
claiming  the  redress  of  grievances.  The  intem- 
perate and  threatening  answer  of  the  king  had 
no  effect  on  the  steady  purposes  of  these  great 


*  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  toL  i.,  p.  19,  folio  ed. 
A  reference  to  the  prooee«ling«  on  the  matonl  oharget  of 
Bnokinrham  and  Bnetol,  in  Roihwortb**  first  Tolnme,  or  in 
the  eixth  and  aerenth  ▼olomet  of  the  **  Parliamentary  Hi«< 
torjr,"  will  raf^lj  rmj  satitfactory  meaae  of  judgment  on 
this  and  other  important  points  connected  with  the  Spanish 
business.  Nothing,  as  Mr.  Hallam  remariu  (vol.  i.,  Const. 
Hist.,  p.  5S0),  can  be  more  gratuitons,  or  indeed  impossible, 
than  manj  of  Mr.  Home's  assertions  relating  to  them. 

t  Roshworth,  Hist.  Coll.,  rcl  i.,  p.  7ft,  «(  »eq.,  ed.  1681 

t  Ibid.,  Tol.  i..  p.  197, 106.    Se«,  also.  Laud's  Diaiy. 

4  See  Olanyilie't  Reports. 


men.  They  voted  tonnage  and  poundage  for 
one  year.  The  House  of  Lords,  disdaining  to 
accept  it  with  such  a  limitation,  rashly  rejected 
the  bill.  Still,  the  Commons  were  not  aUurmed. 
They  pursued  their  own  course  calmly ;  granted 
the  kmg  readily,  as  they  had  promiseid,  two 
subsidies,  and  were  proceeding  to  votes  of  in- 
quiry and  censure  into  various  wrongs  and 
grievances,  when  the  plague  suddenly  broke 
out  in  London.  The  major  part  of  the  mem- 
bers objected  to  continue  at  their  post.  "  While 
we  are  now  speaking,"  said  one,  "  the  beH  is 
tolling  every  minute."*  An  adjournment  to 
Oxford  was  consequently  proposed,  and,  after 
a  vast  deal  of  squabbling  between  the  king  and 
his  two  rival  ministers,  granted.  Williams  and 
Buckingham,  now  coming  fast  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, could  not  but  illustrate  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying,  t  Just  as  the  House  was  adjourning 
to  Oxford,  however,  Sir  John  Eliot,  with  char- 
acteristic spirit,  rose  and  made  the  following 
motion :  **  An  order  that,  within  three  days  a^ 
ter  our  next  meeting,  the  House  shall  then  be 
called,  and  the  censure  of  the  House  to  pass 
upon  all  such  as  shall  then  be  absent."  Ever 
true  and  sincere  himself,  he  would  consent  to 
no  adjournment  which  had  not  some  chance,  in 
the  smcerity  of  others,  of  answering  the  end 
proposed.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  before  this 
adjournment,  I  should  mention  that  I  have  ob- 
served a  circumstance  which  seems  likely  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth's  dislike  of  Eliot.  A  feeling  of  bitterness 
unquestionably  existed  between  them  during 
the  greater  p«urt  of  their  parliamentary  career.^ 
Mr.  D'Israeli  does  not  fail  to  suggest,  that 
Wentworth  might  have  "disdained  the  vio- 
lence and  turbulence  of  Eliot  ;"il  and  he  goes  on 
to  state  all  the  malicious  motives  that  have 
been  suggested  on  both  sides  by  Hacket  and 
his  hero.  Even  Mr.  Hallam  is  betrayed,  I  think, 
on  this  point,  into  an  unworthy  admission.  *'  Al- 
ways jealous,"  he  says,  speaking  of  Wentworth, 
"  of  a  rival,  he  contracted  a  dislike  for  Sir  John 
Eliot,  and  might  suspect  that  he  was  likely  to 
be  anticipated  by  that  more  distinguished  pa- 
triot in  royal  favours,  "f    Such  a  supposition  on 


*  Rushworth,  Hist.  Coll.,  toL  i.,  p.  173. 

t  A  livelj  aooonnt  (though  sometimes  orer  iageaioas)  of 
this  notorious  quarrel  will  be  found  in  Mr.  D'Israeli**  aeoret 
histonr  of  the  king's  first  ministers,  **  Commentariea,**  vol. 
i.,  p.  849-27S.  It  was  a  Peachem  and  Lockit  affair.  ••  Ner- 
er  trust,^  says  that  ezoellent  moralist,  Jonathaa  WiM, 
**  never  trust  the  man  who  has  reasm  to  suspect  yaa  know 
he  has  injured  you.'*  The  archbishop  and  the  duk*  acted 
with  deasion  on  this  maxim.  While  the  worthy  prelate 
was  intriguing  deeply  for  the  duke's  impeachment,  tlie  ne 
less  worthy  peer  was  engaged  in  a  similar  ^an  for  the  rain 
of  the  bishop.  See  BrocUe^s  Hist,  of  Brit.  Emp.,  toI.  ii.,  p, 
81.  Heylin^s  Life  of  Laud,  p.  139.  Hacket*s  Sonaia  Jle< 
serata,  part  zi.,  p.  1ft,  17,  18.  Rushworth,  toL  i.  In  mX\ 
their  disputes,  howerer,  I  think  Williams  has  Um  dacidMl 
adTantage ;  and  he  murt  have  startled  Buckiaghaia  not  i 
little  when  be  suddenly  whispered  in  his  grace**  mmr  tlu 
memorable  words,  *'  Nq  man  thmt  i*  wise  wtii  sk»m  kim9eL 
omMrvwUk  iht  T^opU  e/  EaMlamd.** 

%  Commons*  Journals,  July  11. 

k  One  of  Hacket*s  elegant  ssntenoee  runs  thus ;  «<  gt] 
John  Eliot  of  the  West,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  of  tbi 
North  (the  northern  codb,  as  he  afterward  calls  hun),  beti 
in  the  prime  of  their  age  and  wits,  both  coospicootta  fa« 
abb  qieakers,  clashed  so  often  in  the  Honse,  and  o«dc«lie^ 
one  another  with  such  stnmr  contradiotians,  thni  it  ^t^^ 
ftvm  an  emulation  between  taeoi  to  an 
JtsMfola. 


I  Commentaries.  toL  ii.,  p.  f7S. 

T  CoQStitutioiml  History,  toL  B.,  p.  S7. 
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WentwoTtli's  part  supposes  a  possibflity  of  its 
tzvtk  oo  Eliot's.    I  believe  the  dislike  to  have 
•rifiDated  in  no  such  matter,  tmt,  on  the  con- 
truj,  in  Eliot's  keen  penetration  and  nnswerr- 
iif  sense  of  justice.    I  find  that,  shortly  after 
te  first  Partiament  assembled,  a  dispute  upon 
Ve  Talidityof  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth's  return 
t  the  ooonty  of  York  came  before  the  House. 
^  John  Sarflle  claimed  a  new  election.    This 
ts  opposed  by  the  court  party,  who,  for  rea- 
iis  best  known  to  themseWes  and  the  intrigu- 
f  Andibishop  Williams,   supported  Went- 
orth.*    Eliot,  on  the  other  hand,  supported 
kt  claims  of  SsTille,  and  impressed  their  jus- 
ice  so  forcibly  on  the  popular  side  of  the  House, 
fliat  the  election  of  Wentworth  was  declared 
rcid-i    From  this  I  date  the  hatred  of  the  fu- 
tore  Earl  of  Strafibrd  towards  one  whom  no 
court  intrigue  could  influence,  whom  no  friend- 
Aip  ooold  persuade  to  desert  the  great  princi- 
ples of  pufaiic  justice.    Wentworth  was  again 
retonied ;  thenceforward  opposed  Eliot  when- 
ever he  was  able ;  and,  when  that  great  states- 
■an  had  perisbed  in  the  cause  so  basely  forsa- 
kes by  himself,  be  sneered  at  him  as  a  "  fan- 
tastic apparition,''  and  never  ceased  to  spit  forth 
veaoBB  to  the  creature  Laud  against  his  mem- 
ory and  ^ory. 

Sir  John  Biot,  howeyer,  was  on  the  eve  of 
flhBt riling,  by  a  more  striking  example,  this 
great  featwe  in  his  character.  Though  he  still 
held  the  ofilce  of  Vice-admiral  of  Deyonshire.t 
he  ielt  that  the  time  had  at  last  arrived  which 
left  bim  DO  alternative  of  choice  with  reference 
t»  the  lord  higii  admiral  Up  to  this  period  he 
lad  sostained,  as  is  aU  but  certain  from  the 
fm§B  I  have  alleged,  a  personal  intercourse 
vim  that  nobleman,  and  was  certainly  still  con- 
■ectcd  with  him  in  office.  His  duty  now  re- 
qond  that  this  should  cease.  His  youthful 
rwpiiiion  had  long  been  lost  in  the  pampered 
■iaisCer  of  kings,  £s  superior  in  office  was  be- 
■eath  him  in  public  honesty.  Both  were  aban- 
iomid.  Sir  John  Eliot  now  saw,  in  the  speedy 
iestiiiUion  of  Buckingham,  the  only  destruc- 


*  I  rittB  kaw  wyioM  to  tUada  to  Umm  man  •pedfieal- 
Ir  m  Ao  bmgrmflkj  of  SCraflbrd.  Eliot  ii  never  Qndevstood 
li  ksM  boon  ia  aar  way  oomwcted  with  SaTille,  whose 
fhaiM  rill  was  mot  of  thatetaap  to  oommaod  either  hie  pub* 
fe  m  ffnsM  ayBBpathy.  Hie  keen  penetratioQ  had  already 
ynaad  fie  Cba  wmn  Bar!  of  Scrailord  aa  a  patriot  who 
^ng^m  liaheil  to  b«  wo«  than  cared  to  be  obdurate  ;**  and 
it  m  imrj  mttaim  that  he  looked  upoa  the  meaner  Lord  Sa- 
)  (tbe  poriod  of  whoee  eleTation,  hy-ike-hyt  it 
I  by  Huaie)  with  a  still  more  ctmtemp- 

Im  pneont  ease  was  simply  one  of  jos- 

tuL  Wtet  ita  praoae  oterits  were,  I  am  onMle  to  state  ; 
btt  ftat  WoMtwvrth  was  capaUe  of  resortinpr  to  the  moet 
wmenptiamm  amd  disfiaoefol  expedients  in  fortherance  of 
ks  «wm  Bi— ,  >•  ovidaat  from  what  we  know  of  his  conduct 
m  a  fcsmsi  oomteat  with  SariUe :  I  allnde  to  the  election 
hi  Jmk  m  1681.  The  candidates  were  Wentworth,  Sa- 
vAk.  and  OOv-ait,  tlM  secretary  of  state.  Wentworth, 
haiw  mcmtmd  hia  own  rstuB,  wakmsly  laboured  to  pro* 
wkstkB  fiwahnl'lsrs  afatast  Saville, and, still apprehensiTe 
«f  Cjjwfa  fiutere,  firom  his  knowledge  of  the  extensire  in- 
faaoi  W*  boa  oppooeat,  wrote  to  we  secretary  in  these 
««*i:  "1  have  kaard  that  whea  Sir  Francis  Darcy  op- 
assed  lir  Thi— as  Luke,  ia  a  matter  of  like  nature,  the 
tmtt  «f  the  c— acil  writ  to  Sir  Fraads  to  desist.  1  know 
■y  IsiJ  I  Iwi  ■Hiw  >s  vety  sensible  of  you  in  this  business ; 
a  *«d  t»  h^  aad  each  a  letter  would  make  an  end  of  aU.** 

*  f  C^Kim^  Jovnals,  Joly  4.  The  motion  of  **  Mr.  8o- 
ioiss^  tm  oammA  tot  Weatworth  was  defeated  b^  a  ma- 
jnty  "f  tkotr-aiaa.    Waatwoith,  at  a  new  election,  was 


IHarLMSS-SMt. 
«^tea4Fafc.t». 


Letter  sf  Mead  to  Sir  Martin  Stuta- 


tion  of  that  porwer  behind  the  throne  which  was 
greater  than  the  throne  itself,  and  was  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  fatal  to  the  people.* 
He  had  at  last  concentrated  in  his  own  person, 
and  in  those  of  his  senrUe  adherents,  the  most 
considerable  offices  of  the  crown,  and  in  his 
single  existence  seemed  to  be  content  to  in- 
volve the  question  of  the  privileges  of  the  na- 
tion. Eliot,  contented  also  with  that  issue, 
buckled  himself  to  the  destruction  of  the  min- 
ister with  terrible  earnestness. 

It  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  honesty  of  Eliot 
that  the  dishonest  men  of  all  parties  declared 
themselves,  in  turn,  against  him.  Archbishop 
Williams,  in  his  abject  paper  of  apology  to  the 
king,  to  disclaim  all  connexion  **  with  any  of 
the  stirring  men,*'  declared  that  about  this  time 
'<  Sir  John  Eliot,  the  only  member  that  began 
to  thrust  in  a  complaint  against  me,  was  never 
out  of  my  lord  duke*s  chamber  and  bosom.  **t 
This,  one  of  the  cringing  falsehoods  of  that 
learned  divine,  simply  proves  that  Eliot  hated 
sycophancy  in  eveiy  shape,  whether  popular  or 
aristocratic,  and  was  equally  opposed  to  the 
duke  and  to  Williams,  the  duke's  mortal  ene- 
my. At  the  very  moment  when  the  lie  was  so 
h^ily  asserted,  he  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  secret  managers  to  prepare  an  impeach- 
ment against  Buckingham. 

This  charge  is  yet  scarcely  so  preposterous 
as  one  of  a  similar  character,  belonging  also  to 
this  period,  gravely  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Disraeli.  "That  Sir  John  Eliot."  says  that 
writer,  "  was  well  known  to  the  king,  and  oft- 
en in  the  royal  circle,  appears  by  Sir  John's 
complaint  in  the  Parliament  at  Oxford  in  1625, 
of  six  Romish  priests  being  lately  pardoned, 
which  the  duke  had  prevailed  upon  the  king 
to  be  done  in  hisjpresence  at  Hamptom  Court.** 
Whereupon  Mr.  Disraeli  concludes  that  "  Eli- 
ot, like  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  was,  in  fact,  a  great 
servant  of  the  duke's.  **t  This  is  an  oddly  em- 
phatic instance  of  perverse  misrepresentation, 
or  I  would  scarcely  hazard  the  reproach  of  te- 
diousness  in  refuting  it.  Archdeacon  Echard 
is  Mr.  D'Israeli's  authority.^  Roger  Coke  I 
discover  to  have  been  the  only  authority  for 
Archdeacon  Echard.  I  quote  the  original  pas- 
sage. "  When  the  Parliament  met  at  Oxford," 
says  Coke,  plagiarizing  a  previous  statement  by 
Hacket,  **  the  speaker  had  no  sooner  taken  his 
chair  but  a  western  knight  enlarges  the  sense 
of  his  sorrow  that  he  had  seen  a  pardon  for  six 
priests  bearing  test  July  12 ;  whereas  but  the 
day  before  it,  when  they  were  to  part  from 
Westminster,  the  lord  keeper  had  promised  in 
the  king's  name,  before  them  all,  that  the  rig- 
our against  the  priests  should  not  be  deluded. "II 
Oldmixon,  quoting  this  account,  makes  the 
western  knight  Sir  Robert  Philips  of  Somer- 


'*  The  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  was  grasped  by  his 
insatiable  hand  ;  while  he  both  engrossed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  his  master,  and  held,  invested  in  his  single  person, 
the  mo^  considerable  offices  of  the  crown.^^Hume's  His- 
tory, ToL  ▼.,  p.  137.  **  Who  he  will  advance,  shall  be  ad- 
ranoed ;  and  who  he  doth  but  frown  upon,  must  be  thrown 
down." — Strc^ortTs  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  S8. 

t  Scrinia  Reserata,  part  i.  This  would  have  been  better 
guessed,  as  I  shall  hare  occasion  to  show,  of  Wentworth. 
Still,  it  would  hare  been  incorrect. 

t  Commentaries,  toI-  ii.,  p.  I7S. 

^  Echard*s  History,  folio  ed.,  p.  4S3. 

I  Roger  Coke's  Detection,  rol.  i.,  p.  233,  ed.  1004.  Boft 
see,  also,  Scrinia  Reaerata,  part  i. 
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setshire,  and  quotes  it  correctly  enough.*  The 
archdeacon,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  for  grant- 
ed that  the  western  knight  must  ha^e  been  Sir 
John  Eliot  of  Cornwall ;  and,  with  his  usual  in- 
correctness, coupling  the  passage  with  a  few 
words  that  go  before  it,  stating  that  the  king 
had  signed  the  pardon  in  the  presence  and  by 
the  influence  of  Buckmgham,  tortures  it  into 
what  Mr.  Disraeli  has  adopted.  And  Mr.  D'ls- 
raeli  consummates  the  series  of  misrepresen- 
tations by  supporting  upon  their  authority  a 
charge  of  sycophancy  against  Eliot !  I  have 
now  to  state  that,  whateTcr  demerit  attaches 
to  the  circumstance  must  be  removed  from 
Eliot,  and  from  Philips  also ;  for  that  the  *<  west- 
em  knight'*  who  '*  enlarged  the  sense  of  his 
sorrow"  was  Sir  Edward  Gyles,  one  of  the 
Cornish  members,  f 

Eliot  had  more  stirring  game  in  hand.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  Parliament  reassembled  at  Oxford 
when  secret  intelligence  reached  him  that  the 
loan  of  ships  which  had  been  promised  to  the 
King  of  France,  at  the  close  of  the  late  reign, 
for  the  purpose  of  employment  against  the 
Spanish  interest  in  Italy  and  the  Valtoline,  had 
been  perverted,  by  the  deliberate  treachery  of 
Buckingham  and  his  minion  the  king,  to  the  use 
of  the  French  Catholics  against  the  Huguenots 
of  Rochelle.t  He  saw  and  seized  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  hurried  down  to  the  House,  and 
implored  them  to  grant  no  farther  supplies,  for 
that  there  were  heavy  grievances  to  be  con- 
sidered. Charles  having  heard  this,  summon- 
ed the  Houses  to  meet  him  at  the  great  hall  in 
Christ  Church,  to  "  convince  them  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  his  business  first.*'  Un- 
der his  direction,  his  ministers  then  detailed 
his  wants ;  and  to  prevent  the  eflTect,  so  much 


*  Oldmixoo*!  Historr,  p.  78,  ed.  1730. 

t  Commons'  Joarnut,  1st  of  Angnst.  Brodie  pives  the 
name  correctly,  ti^.  it.,  p.  73.  BCrs.  Mtcaalay  is  also  cor- 
rect, Tol.  i.,  p.  S70.  I  wts  somewhat  surprised  to  find, 
from  the  preface  to  Monsieur  Goisot^s  rivid  "  Histoire  de  U 
lUvolation  d'Angleterre,"  that  the  work  by  that  lady  was 
published  in  France  in  1791,  with  the  name  of  Mirmbeau 
as  its  author !  (UisL  par  Guizot,  vol.  i.,  preface,  p.  zrii.) 
It  is  stngularly  honourable,  I  may  add,  to  the  French  nap 
tion,  that  M.  Guizot  has  found  encouragement  enough  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  publish,  for  the  use  of  his  coun- 
trymen, a  series  of  translations  of  orifinal  memoirs  c€  the 
times  of  the  two  great  English  revolutions  (CoUeeHon  de$ 
Mlimoiret  reloHfs  d  la  RivohauM  fAngUierre^  aeeompag- 
nie  dt  NcHc€9  et  dCBelmircistimeiu  Hutoriques)^  amount- 
ing to  twenty-eight  octavo  volumes !  Such  a  coUectioa 
would  be  invaluable  to  the  historical  inquirer  in  our  own 
country ;  but  where  is  the  public  patronage  that  would 
bear  out  any  English  bookseller  or  English  man  of  letters 
in  such  an  undertaking? 

t  Lord  Nugent  discovered,  among  the  Earl  St.  Germain'^ 


papers,  a  copy  ctf  the  high-minded  nrotest  by  Admiral  Pen- 
nington, together  with  the  original  orders  from  Bucking- 
ham, and  mm  Charles  himself,  relating  to  this  disgraceful 


These  I  take  to  have  been  forwarded  secretly  by 
Pennington  to  Sir  John  Eliot,  in  the  way  of  self-vindicaticm. 
His,  as  Lord  Nogent  traly  obeerves,  was  a  hard  position. 
He  commanded  the  ship,  and  led  the  fleet,  of  his  sovereign. 
But  he  had  been  sent  forth,  amid  the  acclamations  of  his 
oonntrr,  to  give  effisct  to  agenerous  treaty  with  the  op- 
pressed and  the  besiered.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  his 
destination  than  he  found  himself  under  secret  orders  to 

git  himself  under  a  foreign  command,  in  a  murderous  war^ 
re  against  the  English  honour  and  the  Protestant  reli- 
frion.— See  Nugent*s  Memorials,  vot  i.,  p.  100,  and  Appen- 
dix A.  Lord  Nugent  has  omitted  to  state  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance in  eonnenon  with  this  business,  whidi  renders 
mj  suggestion  still  more  probable.  On  the  eve  (rf*  the 
meeting  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  Pennington  was  hasten- 
ing to  lay  before  that  assembly  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings, when,  to  prevent  the  eflbet  of  such  a  disclosure,  As 
tMU  emeeaUd  ^  tkt  interference  ef  the  eomi  till  the  disso* 
lotion,  which  qnickly  followed.— ^e  Rushvocth,  voL  i.,  p. 
170.    Brodie,  Brit.  Emp.,  voL  ii.,  p.  7S. 


dreaded,  of  the  disclosure  of  the  afihir  at  Ro- 
chelle.  Secretary  Coke  told  the  Commons,  with 
a  cool  and  deliberate  hypocrisy,  that  "the 
French  king  chose  to  sheath  his  sword  in  the 
bowels  of  his  own  subjects  rather  than  declare 
war  against  the  Catholics.  "*    After  the  oonclo- 
sion  of  this  conference,  the  members  of  the 
Commons  returned  to  their  House,  and  Sir 
John  Eliot  rose.    He  implored  them  to  pause 
before  they  yielded  up  their  only  irresistili^e  ar- 
guments for  good  government.     **It  is  not 
usual,"  he  said,  "  to  grant  subsidies  upon  sub- 
sidies in  one  Parliament  and  no  grievances  re- 
dressed."   He  then  boldly  stated  that  the  treas- 
ury had  been  misemployed,  that  evil  counsels 
guided  the  king's  designs,  that  the  necessities 
of  the  nation  liod  arisen  through  improvidence, 
and  that  they  had  need  to  petition  the  king  for 
a  strait  hand  and  a  better  counsel  to  manage 
his  afiairs.f    Next,  he  **  desired  there  might 
an  account  be  given  for  all  the  moneys  given  in 
Parliament  since  the  12th  of  King  James,  with 
some  invectives  against  the  commissioners, 
whom  he  called  the  pretending  sparers  of  the 
king^s  purse,  laying  to  their  charge  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  men's  lives  in  our  late  expeditions 
by  land  and  sea."t    He  reserved  his  heaviest 
blow  for  the  last,  aiming  it  with  a  deadly  effect 
against  Buckingham.    "  I  desire  to  know,"  said 
£hot, "  whether  the  money  designed  for  the  Pa> 
latinate  did  not  maintain  the  ships  sent  against 
Kochellel"^    The  Commons,  inflamed  by  this 
address,  threw  out  intelligible  hints  of  impeach 
ing  Buckingham.    The  kiujg,  exasperated  in  Uie 
extreme,  threatened  a  dissolution,  while  he 
urged  once  more  his  necessities.    Cold  and  res- 
olute was  the  answer  of  the  Commons.    *'  Ne- 
cessity is  a  dangerous  counsellor,  and  is  a  con- 
tinual argument  of  supplies  in  all  Parliaments. 
Those  who  have  put  the  king  and  kingdom  into 
such  a  necessity  and  hazard  ought  to  answer 
for  it,  whosoever  they  be. "It    This  ominous  al- 
lusion more  nearly  alarmed  the  king,  and  an 
abrupt  dissolution  followed.    Parliament  was 
dismissed  on  the  12tb  of  August. 1 

It  was  speedily  re-summoned ;  but  disgrace- 
ful scenes  had  intervened.  The  king,  under 
the  advice  of  Buckingham,  had  openly  dis- 
pensed with  the  laws.  Letters  had  been  is- 
sued by  order  of  council,  under  the  privy  seal, 
forcing  loans  from  private  persons,**  generally 


♦  Rushworth,  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  i.,  p.  178. 

t  See  Oldmixon's  History,  p.  79.  See,  also,  Ruahworth, 
voL  i.,  p.  180. 

t  Harleian  MSS.,  S90.    Letter  of  Mead  to  Statavill«. 

^  See  Oldmixon,  p.  79,  and  Rushworth,  voL  i.,  p.  180. 

fl  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  190. 

Y  Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of  the  early  passages  of  hia  historj 
(which  remains  unequalled  for  its  beauty  of  styla  and  phil 
osc^hical  remark,  thomgh  it  i$  utterly  winrtkUss  at  «  froAJ 
ef  onthoriMt  describes  this  Parliament  with  a  strax^ 
mixture  of'^ truth  and  error.  **  It  -wmm  necessary  to  fix  ! 
choice:  either  to  abandon  entirely  the  privilefl^es  of  ib 
people,  or  to  secure  them  by  firmer  and  more  preciae  barrj 
ers  than  the  Constitution  had  hitherto  providod  for  then 
In  this  dilemma,  men  of  such  aspiring  genius  and  aocK  in 
dependent  fortunes  could  not  long  deliberate ;  thay  bold] 
embraced  the  side  of  freedom,  uid  resolved  to  grant  x 
supplies  to  their  necessitous  prince  without  extorting  cm 
cessions  in  favour  of  civil  liberty.  The  end  they  cata«DMl 
beneficial  and  noble ;  the  means  regular  and  conatitatioiEka 
To  grant  or  refuse  supplies  was  the  undoubted  privilai^  i 
the  Commons.**  See  tiie  whole  passage,  vol.  v.,  p.  IM,  qoar 
edit.,  1703.    See,  also,  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,  p.  o,  folio  adit. 

**  I«ord  Nugent  (bund  one  of  these  reqniaitiu&a  in  tl 
MS.  collection  at  Stowe.  It  is  addressed  to  Sir  IVillJa 
Andrews,  of  Lathbury,  in  Buskingfaamshire,  then  a  tana 
of  John  Hampden's,  uul  afterward  ooe  of  tha  dapatj  lie 
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^rbo  were  eoimected  with  fhe  popular 
pnty,  ior  tbe  mad  porpoae  of  canjiiig  on  the 
Wpaaiih  war ;  and  the  Spanish  war  mu  carried 
•a,  op  to  the  djaaatrons,  ill-ooncerted,  and  most 
vretchedljr  eoadocted  e^iedition  to  Cadiz. 
Piiliimi'al  ooold  then  be  warded  off  no  longer, 
kated  aa  was  eren  its  name.  Buckingham, 
with  aa  ominoos  foreboding  of  the  firtnre, 
rtrvfe  to  djaqnaliiy  the  leading  men,  1)7  getting 
tern  pricked  aa  sherifi  of  their  respectire 
fwrtpa  EUiot,  it  is  said»  was  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  aazietj  on  this  head  ;*  but,  in  Eliot's 
caae,  he  fbond  it  impracticaMe.  I  think  it 
froWUe,  bowerer,  that  the  dnke  prerented  his 
•Ifctifm  lor  Newport.  Here  was  onl j  a  means 
«f  greater  trinmph.  He  presetted  himself  to 
hit  aatiTe  coonty  of  Cornwall,  and  was  instant- 
If^retiirwBd  by  the  electors.!  It  was  an  age 
I  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  the  peoi^ 
1  m  eoramon  eothnsiasm,  and  were  inac- 
ahke  to  fear  or  to  £iToar.  It  is  stri- 
aad  eren  affiscting,  to  mark  the  qoiet 
leaa  with  whidi  Elmt  now  sought  to  pro- 
thai  tibe  ridL  and  danger,  to  which  he 
hia  eondoct  in  the  coming  Parliament 
■■at  expose  himself,  might  not  iail  heavilj  on 
his  chfldren.  He  assigned  orer  erery  portion 
of  his  most  extensiTe  estates  in  trust  to  rela- 
ttfcs  far  the  benefit  of  his  ftmily.t  Having 
doMe  this,  he  repaired  to  his  place  in  the  House 
r  reacrfred,  at  whatever  hazard,  to 
;  down  the  great  traitor  who  had  imperill- 
ed the  Bbertj  and  the  property  of  the  kingdom. 
At  IN^estminster,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
'  '  i** great,  wnm,  and  ruffling"^  Parlia- 
■t  a— t  lablf  il  Eliot  had  scarcdy  taken  his 
tf,  beJbre  his  rdiement  eloquence,  overflow- 
ed with  imbittered  invective,  was  heard  thun- 
the  doomed  minister.  In  his 
atyle  of  oratory,  a  singular  power  of  severity 
ami  fattMBMS  united  itself  with  the  clearest  fa- 
cdlcy 


of  detail,  was  adorned  with  the  most 
clansiral  alhision,  and  was  directed 
its  object  with  such  waimth  and  ear- 
I  of  paasioa  as  it  is  always  most  diffi- 
eA  to  wetatt.  The  case  of  the  chaplain  Mon- 
tagnl  was  abandoned  ibr  the  higher  quarry: 
acBRhiBg  oomDBittees  were  appointed,  and  the 
I  aad  dtagraoea  of  the  nation  were  traced 
to  Bndcmgham.  The  rage  of  the  king 
aD  boonds,  and»  under  its  influence, 
he  seat  an  insolent  message  to  the  House.  **  I 
mast  let  yon  know  that  I  win  not  allow  any  of 
my  aervaoEta  to  be  questioned  among  you,  much 
kas  sack  aa  are  of  eminent  place,  and  near 
■ma  me.  *  *  I  see  you  especially  aim  at  the 
Dake  af  Bofkingfaam.  *  *  I  wouid  you  would 
haiira  fofr  mj  supply,  or  else  it  will  be  worse 


I  fv fhas oootf  Oder  tk«  FkifianMat.  ItsppMon 
■thbMMM,  naetad  with  tha  vtaoat  MTvr- 
,  ctOftCtan  vyra  apfwifd,  whow  aeirBit- 
•  wfciwi  wmiiaat  for  npajwmnt  in  •ifb- 
'PstaoCjflNu  iiutlk  ia  priaoM r*  Sir  mil- 
emmammf  »— iii  upeafdsd  to  th* 


for  yourselves ;  for  if  any  evfl  happen,  I  think 
I  shall  be  the  last  that  ^all  feel  it."*  Eliot 
smiled  at  this  impotent  rage.  **  We  have  had 
a  representation  of  great  fear,"  he  said ;  **  but 
I  h<^  that  shall  not  darken  our  understand- 
ings. Our  wills  and  affections  were  never 
more  dear,"  he  continued,  **  more  ready,  as  to 
his  majesty ;  but  we  are  balked  and  checked 
in  our  forwardness  by  those  the  king  intrusts 
with  the  aflhirs  of  the  kingdom."  Again  he 
inflamed  the  House  by  comments  on  the  Span- 
ish expedition.  '*The  last  action  was  the 
king's  first  action;  and  in  this  the  king  and 
kingdom  have  suffered  dishonour.  We  are 
weakened  in  our  strength  and  safety;  our 
men  and  ships  are  lost."  Then  followed  a  bit- 
ter taunt  against  even  the  personal  courage  of 
Buckingham,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  had 
left  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Sir  £d- 
wardCeciL  <*  The  great  general  had  the  whole 
command,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  could  the 
great  general  thmk  it  sufScient  to  put  in  his 
defmty  uid  stay  at  home  1"  The  orator  next, 
taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  his  hear- 
era,  thundered  forth  questions  of  a  more  fotal 
meaning.  **Are  not  honours  now  sold,  and 
madedeBi^caUel  Are  not  judicial  plaoes  sold! 
And  do  not  they  then  sell  justice  againi  Ven- 
dare  jure  voiegt'—emerai  Hie  mrius.*^  After  some 
well-employed  claasieal  allusions,  Eliot  pro- 
ceeded thus :  **  I  shall  to  our  present  case  cite 
two  precedents.  The  first  was  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Henry  HL  The  treasure  was  then 
mudi  eidbausted ;  many  disorders  comi^ained 
of;  the  king  wronged  by  ministers.  Many  sub- 
sidies were  demanded  in  Parliament,  but  they 
were  denied ;  and  tbe  Lords  and  Commons  join- 
ed to  desire  the  king  to  resume  lands  which 
had  been  improvidenily  granted,  and  to  exam- 
ine his  great  officers,  and  the  causes  of  those 
evils  wUch  the  people  then  suffered.  This  was 
yielded  unto  by  the  king ;  and  Hu^  de  Burgo 
was  found  faulty,  and  was  displaced ;  and  then 
the  Commons,  in  the  same  Parliament,  gave 
siq^y.  The  second  precedent  was  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Richard  U.  Then  the  times  were  such, 
and  places  so  changeable,  that  any  great  officer 
could  hardly  sit  to  be  wanned  in  his  place. 
Supply  was  at  that  Parliament  required :  the 
Ciunmons  denied  supply,  and  complained  that 
their  moneys  were  misemployed ;  that  the  Eari 
of  Suffolk  (Michael  de  la  Pole)  then  overruled 
an ;  and  so  their  answer  was, '  they  could  not 
give  f  and  they  petitioned  the  king  that  a  com- 
mission might  be  granted,  and  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk might  be  examined.  A  commission,"  Eliot 
contin^d,  reserving  himself  for  a  closing  sar- 
casm at  Buckinghjun,  *<at  their  request  was 
awarded ;  and  that  commission  recites  all  the 
evil  then  complained  of;  and  that  the  king, 
upon  the  petition  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
\aA  granted  that  examination  should  be  taken 
of  the  crown  lands  which  were  sold,  of  the  or- 
dering of  his  household,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  jewels  of  his  grandfather  and  father.  /  hear 
notkhig  said  in  this  house  of  our  jewels,  nor  will  I 
sveak  tf  them;  hut  I  could  with  they  were  within 
these  walls  f'f    The  effect  of  this  speedi  was 


I  wi  tb*  B^liiii  Attain,  p.  7, 
1 19  aSad*  to  fldt  CMS  fai  tk«  Uor 


•WUtoloeko'fMraMnab,  p.  S. 

t  Bnekiafiiaa  bad  imtMd  »oa^  vpcm  the  down  jtw«lf 
■nd  plat«,  hj  tho  king's  «d«r,  at  tho  Hafoe.— Stnflbtd, 
8tatePap«fs,ToLi.,p.S8.    lopmtoWaiitwgfth*    Owiag 
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complete,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  in- 
dignation excited,  fir.  Turner's  resolutions, 
that  "  common  fame*'  was  a  good  ground  of 
accusation  against  Buckingham,  were  passed ; 
and  notice  was  sent  to  the  duke  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  him.  At  the  same  time,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  good  faith  with  which  they  act- 
ed, they  announced  that  the  king's  immediate 
necessities  should  be  relieyed  whfle  his  minis- 
ter was  brought  to  trial ;  and  they  redeemed 
this  pledffe  by  a  Tote  for  the  grant  of  three  sub- 
sidies and  three  fifteenths.*  The  king  now  felt 
more  strongly  than  ever  the  imminent  danger 
of  his  favourite.  Again  he  interfered,  and 
again  his  interference  was  defeated  by  the 
boldness  of  Eliot.  **  Remember,"  he  said, 
**  that  Parliaments  are  altogether  in  my  pow- 
er for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution ; 
therefore,  as  I  find  the  fruits  of  them  good 
or  evil,  they  are  to  continue  or  not  to  l^."t 
The  Conmions  retired  to  deliberate  this  with 
locked  doors,  and  the  key  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  speaker.  What  paJBsed  in  that  mem- 
orable sitting  did  not  publicly  transpire  ;  but 
I  can  supply  some  portion  of  it  at  least  from 
a  manuscript  letter  of  the  time.  **  Sir  John 
Eliot  rose  up  and  made  a  resolute  (I  doubt 
whether  a  timely)!  speech,  the  sum  whereof 
was,  that  they  came  not  thither  either  to  do 
what  the  king  should  command  them,  or  to  ab- 
stam  where  he  forbade  them;  and  therefore 
they  should  continue  constant  to  maintain  their 
privileges,  and  not  do  either  more  or  less 
for  what  had  been  said  unto  them.''^  This 
ominous  meeting  with  locked  doors  alarmed 
the  king ;  negotiations  were  opened,  explana- 
tions offered,  every  possible  resource  of  avoid- 
ance attempted,  but  in  vain.  It  was  too  late 
to  dispute  ^e  right  of  impeachment  after  the 
precedents  of  Bacon  and  Middlesex ;  and  the 
Commons,  after  addressing  the  king  in  deco- 
rous language,  impeached  Bucki^[ham  on 
twelve  articles,  n 

Eight  chief  managers  were  appointed.    To 
Pym,  Herbert,  Selden,  Glanville,  Sherland,  and 


to  a  ringvlar  onuMioii  of  the  Mlitora  of  the  latt  great  parlia- 
mentary history,  we  look  raioly  amonr  the  debatee  they 
lutTe  collected  for  thit  rery  rema^aUe  speech.  It  if  in 
Bnshworth,  however  (vol.  i.,  p.  390),  and  in  the  Old  Parlia- 
mentary Historr,  toI.  vi.,  p.  441,  edit.  1703. 

*  Ruehworth^f  Hist.  Coll.,  toL  i.,  p.  9S1.  Whitolocke*s 
Memorials,  p.  3. 

t  Roshworth,  Tol.  i.,  p.  MS.  Whitelooke,  p.  4. 

i  Here  the  timid  writer  alludes  lo  what  was  frequently 
inged  against  Eliot,  the  severe  and  onsparing  character  of 
his  speeches.  Clarendon  was  aocastomed  to  the  Hooae  of 
Commons,  and  speaks  diibrently.  "  Modesty  and  modera- 
tion in  words,**  says  that  noble  writer,  **  never  was,  nor 
never  will  be  dbeerved  in  popular  councils  whose  founda- 
tion is  liberty  of  speech.**— ifuf.  e/  tht  RthtUion,  vol.  i.,  p. 
7,  folio  edit. 

^  Harleian  MSS.    Letter  of  Mead  to  Sir  Martin  Stnte- 

April  8.    In  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  same 

int  in  this  collection  (dated  April  98),  I  find  the 

ving  forth  of  the  iniquitous  dispersion  of  Sir 

Robert  Cotton's  library— an  event  which  that  learned  anti- 
quarr  was  unable  to  survive.  **  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  books 
are  threatened  to  be  taken  away,  because  he  is  accused  to 
impart  ancient  precedents  to  the  Lower  House.** 

f  The  duke*s  obsequious  and  fawning  answer  had  simply 
char^fe  to  the  impeachment.    1 


oorrespondei 
first  shadoin 


the  effect  of  adding  another 

must  refer  the  reader  to  the  various  histories  for  an  ample 
•zposure  of  the  disgraceful  practices  resoited  to  b^  the 
kingto  rescue  his  ftvourite  from  thepowerful  opposition  of 
the  £arls  Bristol  and  Arundel  in  the  Upper  House.  Brodie's 
Hist,  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  ii.,  p.  105,  et  $9q.  Lin- 
gard's  History,  voL  ix.,  p.  S45,  9t  ««tf.  Tlie  History,  from 
Sir  Jamas  Mackintosh,  in  Lardner'a  Cydopadia,  voL  v.,  p. 
S7-4A. 


Wandesford  was  intrusted  the  doty  of  dilating 
upon  the  facts  of  the  impeachment ;  to  Sir  Dud- 
ley Digges  the  task  of  opening  the  proceedings 
in  a  **  prologue*'  was  committed ;  and  for  Sir 
John  Eliot  Uie  arduous  duty  was  reserved  of 
winding  up  the  whole  proceedings  by  one  of  his 
impressive  perorations,  that  should  serve  as  an 
**  epilogue"  to  this  mighty  drama.  They  did  not 
over  estimate  the  vahie  of  his  eloquence.* 

The  speech  delivered  by  him  on  this  great 
occasion  is  an  important  chapter  in  his  histofj. 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  a  courtly  patriot,  bad  spo- 
ken the  **  prologue"  in  the  highest  prevaihng 
style  of  ornate  circumlocution  and  quaintly  el^ 
vated  metaphor.  Professing  to  deliver  himself 
in  **  plain  country  language,  setting  by  all  rhe- 
torical affectations,'*  the  monarchy  he  compai^ 
to  the  creation,  the  Conmions  to  the  earth,  the 
Lords  to  the  planets,  the  king  to  the  glorious  sun, 
the  clergy  to  the  fire,  the  judges  and  magistrates 
to  the  air,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  a 
comet,  "a  prodigious  comet.*'  AU  this  was 
only  a  striking  foil  to  the  nervous  and  daring 
invective,  the  clear  and  gorgeous  dedamation 
of  Eliot.  The  proud  minister,  who  had  kept 
his  seat  during  the  harangue  of  Digges,  inso- 
lently braving  his  accuser,  and  jeering  his 
quaint  expressions,  was  observed  to  leave  the 
house  when  Eliot,  on  the  following  day,  arose-f 
It  was  well  for  himself  that  he  had  done  so. 
Never  was  an  attack  made,  in  that  or  any  suc- 
ceeding time,  so  eloquent,  so  bitter,  so  earnest, 
so  disdainful.  The  orator  excelled  himself. 
He  had  summoned  to  his  service  all  his  literary 
accomplishments,  and  he  closely  environed  his 
argument  with  a  passion  that  was  absolutely 
terrible. 

He  began  by  describing  the  ambition  of  **  this 
man,"  as  he  disdainfully  termed  the  duke,  im- 
peaching it  by  "  the  common  sense  of  the  mis- 
eries and  misfortunes  which  the  people  suf- 
fer," and  protesting  in  eloquent  phrase  against 
those  high  misdemeanors  which  "  have  lost  us 
the  regdity  of  our  narrow  seas,  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  our  princes."  He  then  exposed, 
as  **  full  of  collusion  and  deceit,"  the  **  inward 
character"  of  the  mind  of  Buckingham.  <«  I 
can  express  it,**  said  Eliot,  bitterly,  '*  no  better 
than  by  the  beast  called  by  the  ancients  «te^ 
lionahu ;  a  beast  so  blurred,  so  spotted,  so  foil 
of  foul  lines  that  they  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it."  He  next  presented  to  their  lordsh^ 
**  the  duke's  high  oppression"  in  all  its  strange 
extent,  **  not  to  men  alone,  but  to  laws  and 
statutes,  to  acts  of  council,  to  pleas  and  de- 
crees of  court,  to  the  pleasures  of  his  majes- 


buying  the  wardenuup  of  the  cinque  poits ; 

the  narrow  seas ;  unlawfully  and  corruptly  staying  a  J 


*  For  the  hirtory  of  this  impeachment,  and  reports  of 
the  various  speeches,  see  Rushworth,  vdL  i.,  p.  90S,  et  eey.  ; 
Pariiamentary  History,  vol.  vi.  and  vii. ;  Hii^ory  from  Hftck- 
intosh,  vols,  v.,  p.  40,  et  ttq.  The  thirteen  articles  of  tbe 
impeachment  were  arranged  under  the  foUowing  heada: 
Plurality  of  dRoes  j  buying  the  place  of  high  admirsl ; 
'  '  the  cinque  ports ;  not  guardiiif 
.  ly  staying  a  Fren^ 
ship ;  extorting  jCIO,000  from  the  East  India  merchmats  ; 
putting  English  ships  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  to  b« 
employed  against  the  Protestants  of  Rochelle  (this  «  ' 
two  artidea) ;  "'     '      *"  * 

selling  |~ 

kiadred;  malversation  of  the  king's  revenoe;  giving  pkijmia 
to  the  late  king. 

t  The  dukeTi  absence  is  marked  by  a  letter  in  the  HarL 
MS.,  883.    See,  also,  Rushworth.    In  EUis's  Originsl  I.et« 
ters,  vol.  iii.,  p.  S96  (second  edit.),  an  account  will  be  found 
I's  ^<  jeering  and  fleering  ins( 


tides) ;  compelling  Lofd  Roberts  to  buy  his  p»«nc«  ; 
I  places  of  judicature ;  procuring  honours  for  his  poor 
id;  malversation  of  the  king's  revenoe;  giving  pbjmia 


of  the  duke' 

ited  rebuke  it  at  last  provoked. 


f  insdenoe,''andtlM  qpir- 
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tf.^  The  orator  afterward,  having  indulged 
aome  quiet  sarcasms  at  Buckingham,  his  vic- 
thns,  and  his  extortions,  "mathematically  ob- 
serred  and  exquisitely  expressed,"  advanced 
to  the  most  serious  imputations,  which  he  han- 
dled with  a  fearful  severity.  "That  which 
was  wont  to  be  the  crown  of  virtue  and  merit 
ii  now  become  a  merchandise  for  the  greatness 
of  this  man,  and  even  justice  is  made  his  prey ! 
Tbe  most  deserving  offices  that  require  abil- 
ities to  discbarge  them  are  fixed  upon  the 
ditke,  hii  allies,  and  kindred.  He  hath  drawn 
to  him  and  his  the  power  of  justice,  the  power 
of  bonoor,  and  the  power  of  command — in  ef- 
fect, the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom,  both  for 
peace  and  war  !*'  Eliot  then  painted  a  moum- 
M  pictore  of  the  result  of  the  favourite's  ex- 
toitioos  in  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom, 
the  *' revenues  destroyed,  the  fountain  of  sup- 
ply eihaasted,  the  nerves  of  the  land  relaxed," 
pbcing  beside  it,  in  vivid  and  indignant  con- 
tFMt,  tbe  gorgeousness  of  Buckingham's  pos- 
seaaons.  "  He  intercepts,  consumes,  and  ex- 
kansta  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  not  only  to 
titiMff  bis  own  lustful  desires,  but  the  luxury 
of  others ;  and,  by  emptying  the  veins  the  blood 
iboold  run  in,  he  hath  cast  the  body  of  the 
kiflfdom  into  a  high  consumption.  Infinite 
•ana  of  money,  and  mass  of  land  exceeding 
the  value  of  money,  nay,  even  contributions  in 
Miament,  have  been  heaped  upon  him ;  and 
bow  have  they  been  employed  1  Upon  costly 
fnmitare,  sumptuous  feasting,  and  magnificent 
Mimg,  ike  wible  evidenetM  of  the  txfreee  ex- 
4au<iv  tf  the  eteUe  !  And  yet  his  ambition," 
proeeeded  Eliot,  alluding  darkly  to  more  dread- 
M  charges,  **  which  is  boundless,  resteth  not 
Wie,  hoi,  like  a  violent  flame,  bursteth  forth 
aod  getteth  farther  scope.  Not  satisfied  with 
iljiries  and  iigustice,  and  dishonouring  of  re- 
SgioB,  his  attempts  go  higher— to  the  prejudice 
of  his  sovereign.  Tibc  effects  If  tax  to  speakt  and 
fmr  to  ikimk.*  I  end  this  passage,  as  Cicero 
od  in  alike  caae^ne gramoribua  utar  verbis  quam 
m  neturmfertj  mU  UmarUme  quam  causa  neccssir 
lisjpstaUu.** 

The  dosing  passage  of  Eliot's  speech  was 
treaaendotts,  and  must  have  electrified  the 


'^Tour  lordships  have  an  idea  of  the  man, 
vhet  he  is  in  hinoself,  what  in  his  afifections ! 
Vou  have  seen  his  power,  and  some,  I  fear, 
^e  felt  it !  You  have  known  his  practice, 
>Bd  have  heard  the  effects.  It  rests,  then,  to 
be  ooDsideTed  what,  being  such,  he  is  in  refer- 
^  to  the  king  and  state— how  compatible  or 
iBcompatible  with  either  t  In  reference  to  the 
^»g,\ie  must  be  styled  the  canker  in  his  treas- 
Be ;  in  reference  to  the  state,  the  moth  of  all 
foodaess.  What  future  hopes  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, your  lordships  may  draw  out  of  his  ac- 
tea  and  affections.  In  all  precedents  I  can 
kndj  find  him  a  match  or  parallel.  None  so 
fte  kirn  88  Sejanus,  thus  described  by  Taci- 
^ :  Amdax  aui  ehtegens,  m  alios  crinUnaUfry  jux' 
ts  tiidator  et  ruperbus.  My  lords,  for  his  pride 
and  lattery  it  was  noted  of  Sejanus  that  he  did 
jwtet  SUPS  frooineUs  adomare.    Doth  not  this 


man  the  liket  Ask  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  they  will  tell  you !  Sejanus's 
pride  was  so  excessive,  Tacitus  saith,  that  he 
neglected  all  counsel,  mixed  his  business  and 
service  with  the  prince,  seemed  to  confound 
their  actions,  and  was  often  styled  imperatoris 
lahorum  socius.  How  lately,  and  how  often, 
hath  this  man  conmiixed  his  actions,  in  dis* 
course,  with  actions  of  the  king !  My  lords,  I 
have  done.  You  sei  thi  man  !  By  him  came 
all  these  evils ;  in  him  we  find  the  cause ;  on 
him  we  expect  the  remedies ;  and  to  this  we 
met  your  lordships  in  conference." 

The  rage  of  the  king,  when  told  of  Eliot's 
speech,  betrayed  him.  In  a  manuscript  letter 
of  the  time  the  writer  alludes  to  the  unseemly 
anger  displayed  as  "  private  news  which  I  de- 
sire you  to  keep  to  yourself  as  your  own,  by 
separating  this  half  sheet,  and  burning  it  or 
concealing  it."  The  allusion  to  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  to  Sejanus,  had  strangely  affect- 
ed Charles.  "  Implicitly,"  he  exclaimed,  "  he 
must  intend  me  for  Tiberius  !"*  and  he  hurri- 
ed to  the  House  of  Lords  to  complain  of  Sir 
John  Eliot.  Then  began  those  cruel  persecu- 
tions which  Eliot  had  foreseen,  and  prepared 
himself  for,  and  which  were  only  exhausted  at 
last  in  the  death  of  their  illustrious  object.  He 
was  that  day  conmiitted  close  prisoner  to  the 
Tower ;  and,  by  an  odd  kind  of  chance,  which 
may  be  worth  noting  for  some  of  my  readers, 
was  flung  into  the  dungeon  which,  after  a  few 
short  months,  received  Felton,  Buckingham's 
assassin. t  Digges  was  also  committed.  The 
House  of  Commons,  on  hearing  of  this  gross 
breach  of  privilege  (the  first  of  that  series  of 
open  and  undisguised  outrages  which  brought 
Charles  to  the  scaffold),  broke  up  instantly, 
notwithstanding  a  very  heavy  press  of  business 
before  them ;  and,  after  dinner,  many  members 
met  in  Westminster  Hall,  "  sadly  communica- 
ning  their  minds  to  one  another,  "t   The  foUow- 

*  Harleian  MSS.,  383.  Letter  of  Mead,  dated  Mfty  11. 
The  writer  •abeeqaently  aa^  that  Sir  Robert  Cotton  had 
told  him  that  the  King'a  aflectioa  towarda  the  doke  " 
— no  whit 


'  We  6d  with  ElkC  on  Uda  point.  The  reader  ia  refer- 
2*fc  a  farahie  paaaage  in  lir.  Brodie's  Hiatorj  of  the 
motiA  Ensre,  voL  ii.,  p.  43,  44.  I  hare  aatiafied  myself 
*'M"l"i»  Mr.  Brodie'a  proof,  by  referriur  to  the  MS.  in  the 
of  tho  Brit.  MnaeuB,  No.  4991,  p.  906. 


Tery  admirable— no  wfiit  leaaened.**  When  Charlea,  indeed, 
name  in  hit  barge  from  Whitehall  to  order  Eliot  to  the  Tow- 
er, Buckingham  sat  by  his  side !    MS.  letter  to  Mead. 

t  **  As  Felton  the  mat  weeke  passed  throofh  Kingtton- 
vpcm-Thiunea,  an  old  woman  bealowed  this  saXntatioa  npon 
him :  '  Now  God  blesae  thee,  little  David,'  qooth  she ; 
meaning  he  had  killed  Goliath.  He  hath  hitherto  (saith  my 
author)  been  fairly  used  in  the  Tower,  being  put  into  the 
same  lodging  where  Sir  John  Eliot  laT.  and  allowed  two 
dishes  of  meat  every  meal."  Harleian  MSS.,  890.  Felton 
was  a  miserable  enthnsinst,  who  revenged  upon  Bucking- 
ham only  a  private  wrong.  But  his  name  deserves  hraour 
for  the  memory  of  one  striking  incident  at  the  oloee  of  hia 
unhappy  life.  I  quote  it  from  £lUs*s  Orinnal  Letters,  voL 
iii.,  p.  907,  second  edit.  **  Another  friend  told  me  that  on 
Tuesday  morning,  some  of  the  lords  being  with  him,  my 
L4»d  of  Dorset  told  him, '  Mr.  Felton,  it  is  Ute  king's  pleas- 
ure you  should  be  put  to  torture,  to  make  you  oonfeese  your 
complices ;  and  therefore  prepare  yourself  for  the  rack.' 
To  whom  Felton :  M  do  not  believe*  my  lord,  that  it  is  the 
kinff*s  pleaaure :  for  he  is  a  just  and  a  mdous  prince,  and 
will  not  have  his  subjects  to  be  tortured  against  law.  I  do 
again  aflirm,  upon  my  salvation,  that  my  purpose  vras  known 
to  no  man  living ;  and  more  than  I  have  said  before  I  can- 
not. But  if  it  be  his  majes^'s  pleasure,  I  am  ready  to  suf- 
fer whatever  his  majesty  will  have  inflicted  upon  me.  Yet 
this  1  must  tell  you  by-the-way,  that  if  I  be  put  upon  tbn 
rack  I  will  accuse  yon.  m^  Lord  gf  Dorset,  and  none  bat 
yourself.*  So  they  left  bim  there  without  bringing  him 
to  the  rack.**  Toe  letter  vrriter  might  have  gone  further, 
for  this  was  not  all.  To  excuse  themselves  non  the  poa- 
sible  supposition  that  they  could  have  been  mfluenced  in 
this  case  oy  terror,  the  jadges  were  ordered  to  deliver  a  de- 
cision that  **  no  such  punishment  aa  the  rac^  ia  known  or 
allowed  by  our  law."    We  owe  this  to  Felton. 

t  Harleian  MSS.,  383.    Letter  to  Mead,  dated  May  IS. 
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ing  morning  they  met  in  the  House ;  but  when 
the  speaker  reminded  them  of  the  business  of 
the  day,  **  Sit  down !  sit  down !"  was  the  gen- 
eral cry :  **  no  bosiness  till  we  are  righted  in  our 
liberties  !*'*  A  sullen  silence  succeeded,  which 
was  broken  by  the  memorable  expostulation  of 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  the  king's  vice-chamber 
lain.  Unadvisedly  he  let  the  court  secret  out ! 
After  complaining  of  the  violent  and  contemp- 
tuous expressions  resorted  to  by  Eliot  and  Dig- 
ges,  he  blurted  forth  as  follows :  *'  I  beseech 
you,  gentlemen,  move  not  his  majes^  with 
trenching  on  his  prerogative,  lest  you  bring  him 
out  of  love  with  Paiiiaments.  In  his  messages 
he  hath  told  you  that,  if  there  were  not  corre- 
spondency between  him  and  you,  he  should  be 
enforced  to  use  new  eounteU.  Now,  I  pray  you 
to  consider  what  these  new  counsels  are,  and 
may  be.  I  fear  to  declare  those  that  I  con- 
ceive. In  all  Christian  kingdoms  yon  know 
that  pariiaments  were  in  use  anciently,  until 
the  monarchs  began  to  know  their  own  strength ; 
and,  seeing  the  turbuloLt  spirit  of  their  parlia- 
ments, at  length  they,  by  little  and  little,  began 
to  stand  upon  their  prerogatives,  and  at  last 
overthrew  the  parliaments  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, except  here  only  with  us.  And,  in- 
deed, you  would  count  it  a  great  misery,  if  you 
knew  the  subjects  in  foreign  countries  as  well 
as  myself,  to  see  them  look  not  like  our  nation, 
with  store  of  flesh  on  their  backs,  but  like  so 
many  ghosts,  and  not  men,  being  nothing  but 
skin  and  bones,  with  some  thin  cover  to  their 
nakedness,  and  wearing  only  wooden  shoes  on 
their  feet;  so  that  they  cannot  eat  meat  or 
wear  good  clothes,  but  they  must  pay  and  be 
taxed  unto  the  king  for  it.  This  is  a  misery 
beyond  expression,  and  that  which  yet  we  are 
free  from."t  Poor  Sir  Dudley  had  scarcely 
delivered  himself  of  this  when  his  ears  were 
saluted  with  loud  and  unwelcome  shouts,  **  To 
the  bar !  to  the  bar !"  He  narrowly  escaped  the* 
necessity  of  apologizing  at  the  bar  on  his  knees. 
Ultimately  Digges,  coy  patriot,  having  con- 
sented to  retract  certain  expressions  complain- 
ed of,  was  released.  Eliot,  on  the  other  hand, 
coldly  and  sternly  refused  to  listen  to  any  pro- 
posals ;  and  the  king,  unable  to  keep  up  the 
strug^e,  was  obliged,  after  the  expiration  of 
eight  days,  to  sign  a  warrant  for  his  release. 
On  his  reappearance  in  the  House,  the  vice- 
chamberlain,  by  his  master's  command,  repeat- 
ed the  charge  of  intemperate  language ;  upon 
whidh  Sir  John,  instead  of  denying  anything  he 
had  said,  or  meanly  endeavouring  to  explain 
away  the  harshness  of  the  terms  he  had  made 
use  of,  in  a  remarkably  eloquent  and  sarcastic 
speech  avowed  and  defended  every  name  he 
had  applied  to  Buckingham.^    The  spirit  of  this 


*  Harleiu  MSS.,  383.  Letter  to  Mead,  dated  Maj  19. 
See,  also,  Rushworth,  toI.  i.,  p.  358,  and  Parliamentary  Hia- 
toiT,  y<A,  Tii.,  ]>.  1S9,  for  other  acoonntt  of  tliii  aoene. 

f  WhiteIocke*i  Memoriala,  p.  0.  RoahworUi,  toL  i.,  p. 
359.    ParLHiat.,ToLTii.,p.  159. 

t  Hat8ell*i  Preoedeata.  ForarepoitofSir  John'aapeeoh, 
■ee  Roahworth,  toI.  i.,  p.  36S ;  and  Pari.  Hiat.,  toI.  rii..  p. 
10ft.  The  latter  iamoTMoU  and  correct.  I  qnote  a  stzikinf 
paaiace :  **  For  the  worda,  tht  Man,  he  aaid  he  tpoke  not  fty 
W0  hook,  bvt  anddenly.  For  breTitT*a  take  he  uaed  the 
worda.  Tht  «an.  He  thoufht  it  not  fit  at  aU  timea  to  reit- 
onA»  hi*  tiOoa ;  mtd  yet  t/Snketh  him  not  to  b€  a  god,**  In 
eonolaaion,  Eliot  toa<^ed  with  a  modeat  and  manly  forbear- 
ance on  the  old  chaige  afainat  him.  '*  For  the  manner  of 
ma  apeech,  aa  having  too  much  vigoor  and  atrength,  he  aaid 
ha  eonkl  not  axoiua  hia  aatual  dafocta ;  but  ba  than  ea- 


great  man  communicated  itself  to  the  Honae, 
and  by  a  unammous  vote,  refusing  even  to  or- 
der him  to  withdraw,*  they  cleared  him  fiom 
every  imputation. 

Charles,  nothing'tangfat  by  this  egregious  M- 
ure,  continued  to  play  the  minion  to  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  now  resolved,  by  another  disso- 
lution, to  throw  for  his  only  chance  of  safety. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  desperate  step,  and  bo 
Charles  would  seem  to  have  considered  it; 
but  his  fears,  his  consciousness  of  the  injuries 
he  was  committing  on  his  subjects,  evefything 
sank  before  the  influence  of  the  favourite. 
'*  The  duke  being  in  the  audience  chamber,  pri- 
vate with  the  king,  his  majesty  was  ovetheard 
(as  they  talk)  to  use  these  words :  *  What  can 
I  do  more  1  I  have  engaged  mine  honour  to 
mine  uncle  of  Denmark  and  other  princes.  I 
have,  in  a  manner,  lost  the  love  of  my  subjects. 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  1'  Whence  some 
think  the  duke  moved  the  king  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament.''t  Or,  it  may  have  been,  the  duke 
moved  the  king  to  get  himself  promoted  to  the 
chancellorship  of  Cambridge.  Monstrous  as  it 
appears,  a  rojnil  message  was  sent  forthwith  to 
the  convocation,  on  the  present  oocurreiioe  of 
the  vacancy,  ordering  them  to  elect  the  duke ! 
Vain  was  every  entreaty  to  postpone  the  elec- 
tion ;  at  least  until  after  the  event  of  the  im- 
peachment were  known.  It  was  carried^  and 
received  the  formal  and  elaborate  approval  of 
the  king.  The  Commons,  then,  after  a  stormy 
debate,  in  which  Eliot  took  his  usual  warm  and 
vigorous  part,^  sent  to  crave  audience  of  his 
nugesty  "about  serious  business  concerning 
all  the  Commons  of  the  land."  The  king  re- 
turned answer  that  they  should  hear  from  him 
the  next  day.  They  did  hear  from  him :  the 
next  day  they  were  dissolved  ;n  and  the  rash 
monarch  proceeded  to  try  the  effect  of  those 
"  new  counsels'*  which  he  and  his  servants  had 
so  often  threatened. 

These  "  new  counsels"  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  naked  despotism.  Everything  short  of 
the  absolute  surrender  of  the  subject  to  the 
muskets  of  the  soldiery  was  resorted  to  ;  aod 

deaToared,  and  erer  did  in  that  Hooae ,  to  aroid  paaaioB ;  aa^ 
only  deaired  to  do  hia  doty." 

*  The  entry  in  the  Joumala  ia  remaricable :  *'  Sir  Jelu 
Eliot  of  hifluelf  withdrew  {  the  Uxmao  refnaiqf  to  ocdfar  hi) 
withdrawing." 

t  A  letter  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  Mead  to  St<it«TiIl« 
dated  May  13. 

t  By  meana  the  moat  dim^raoefal.  which,  aftra-  all«  only  ae 
eared  Backingham  a  majority  of  three  Totea  orer  Lord  An 
dorer,  haatily  aet  up  br  the  Commona.  In  EUia^  Orinna 
Lettera,  rti.  iii.,  p.  931,  we  hare  a  c^riona  accoont  ct  thi 
conteat.  "  My  lord  biahop  labooxa ;  Mr.  Maaon  viaita  for  hi 
lord,  Mr.  Coaena  fin-  the  moat  tme  patron  of  the  clergy  an 
of  acholara.  Maaters  belabour  their  ftBllowa.  Dr.  Ma^ 
■enda  for  his,  one  b^  one,  to  penuada  them;  name  twio 

over Divert  in  town  got  hackneya,  and  fled  to  AToit 

importunity.  Veir  many— aome  whole  ooDegea — wara  go< 
ten  by  their  fearfiu  masters,  the  bishop,  and  othera,  to  aiu 

End,  who  otherwiae  were  reaohred  againat  the  diUEe,  an 
pt  away  with  moeh  indignation :  and  yet  for  all  this  atirr 
the  doke  carried  it  but  by  three  votea  from  my  Lord  Andorrai 
whom  we  vdontarily  aet  op  againat  him,  without  motio 

on  hia  behalf,  yea,  without  hia  knowledge "Wo  ha 

bat  one  doctor  in  ibo  whole  toiMie  dorst  (for  ao  I  dam  apeah 
giTe  with  oa  againat  the  doke ;  and  that  waa  Dr.  Povtar  i 
Qoeen'a.** 

4  It  waa  he  who  propoaed,  and  had  the  chief  hsoad  i 
framing,  the  celebrated  remonatrance  (Roahworth,  toL  f 
p  400),  which  every  member  of  tiie  Hooae  held  ia  hia  pa 
aeaaioa  on  the  day  m  the  diaadotian  of  this  ^arliasattiit, 
proolamatioa  waa  aobaeqoentlyiaaoed  against  it  bTih«  Vw>| 
See  Roahworth,  toL  i.,  p.  411.  ^ 

I  See,  alao,Sandersonii  accoont  iahiilila  of  Ch«xlea,t 
M ;  and  Roahworth,  Tol.  L,  p.  306. 
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we  lean,  from  a  remaikaUe  passage  in  Home's 
historj,  good  reason  why  the  new  counsels  feQ 
short  of  that.  '*  Had  he  possessed  any  milita- 
17  force,**  says  the  phflosopfaical  apologist  of 
(Carles,  '*on  which  he  could  depend,  'tis  not 
i^irobttble  that  he  had  at  once  taken  of  the 
flM«ft,  mad  goremed  without  any  regard  to  par- 
lentary  pririleges.  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  his  army  was 
r  leTied,  ill  paid,  and  worse  disciplined ;  no- 
saperior  to  the  militia,  who  were  much 
s  Bomerous,  and  who  were,  in  a  great  meas- 
■le,  under  the  influence  of  the  country  gentle- 
BKa.*^  As  it  was,  the  mask  was  very  clumsi- 
ly kept  on.  The  first  thing  attempted  under  it 
was  to  oorer,  by  a  bungling  imposition,  an  out- 
rageous stretch  of  power.  The  people  were 
Bstrocted  by  the  agents  of  ^vemment  that, 
as  subsidies  had  been  voted  m  the  last  House 
of  Commons,  they  could  not  legally  refuse  to 
paj  tbem,  though  Parliament  had  been  dissoly- 
ed  before  the  bill  imbodying  them  had  passed ; 
aad  they  were  levied  accordingly !  A  commis- 
«0B  to  improve  the  revenues  of  crown  lands 
west  forth  next  on  a  mission  of  the  grossest 
tyraBsy ;  and,  f<^lowtng  this,  a  commission  to 
fopoe  the  most  enormous  penalties  against 
refigioos  recusants.  Privy  seals  for  the  loan 
of  Booey  were  at  the  same  time  issued,  in  all 
dipsetions,  to  men  of  reputed  property,  and  an 
ianiediate  advance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thonsmd  pounds  was  insolently  demanded  from 
the  city  of  London.  Lastly,  a  levy  of  ships 
was  ordered  from  the  port  towns  and  counties 
adyoiniiig — a  forecast  of  the  memorable  tax  of 
sh^  money.  1  As  men  grieved  and  wondered 
at  these  things,  the  news  arrived  of  the  defeat 
of  the  King  of  Denmark  at  the  bloody  battle 
of  Lottem  ;  and  Charles  seized  the  advantages 
flf  this  disaster  to  his  ally  to  execute  a  meas- 
■re  he  had  long  meditated,  and  of  which  all 
these  oppressions  we  have  named  were  but 
evea  the  feeUe  foreshadowing.  He  sent  com- 
mimmm  is  into  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  most  frightfully  inquisitorial  powers, 
t»  execute  a  ocnuial  fokcid  loan.!    He  issu- 


voL  ▼.,  p.  151.    Clareadon'f  aoocmnt  waaj  be 
■        ^tp  


1  to  thu:  *'€poa  «mj  diMolntion,  rach  m  'had 
•  wtm  imprisoDed  or  ditgnoed ;  new  prof- 
t  mw&ry  day  aet  on  fioot  for  noney,  wliich  eenred 
Snd  earf  ncm»»  the  people,  end  bronght  little  «y 
kiag^  oceasioiM ;  jet  raieed  a  great  stodc  tar 
Bvimw,  and  complaint,  to  be  expoeed  when 
I  Afwild  be  required.  And  many  peraoBB  of 
a»  beet  1**1 'O  ""^  tsmditum  oader  the  peerage  were  ooid> 
■acsed  to  arvcral  pneoos,  with  drcomstanoes  vnosQal  and 
MibeaBd  i€,  tar  refaamg  to  paTmoner  required  bjrtheae  ex* 
ttaaad^uy  mrny^.^—Hut.  ofRAtlHom^  ytA.  i.,  p.  St. 

t  leehwwtlii  eoL  i.,  p.  41 1-472.  Rrmer,  xriii.,  p.  7S0- 
ML  WUc«lo(^  p.  1-9.  In  theee  authoritiea  ample  infor- 
■afiimwfflb«  found.  See,  aleo,  Pari.  Hist.,  rol.  Til.,  p.  fSO- 
na.  Im  iwweiinn  with  theee  acoounta  it  majr  be  itww'wg 
aaaedofee  from  the  ofioe  book  of  the  master  S[ 
"^  here  entered,**  as  he  obeerrea,  '•*  tat  erer,  to  be 
I  ^  IB7  son,  and  thoee  who  east  their  ejes  on  it, 
I  ^ammm  ti  King  Chnles  my  master.**  The  king,  reading 
mmmmedpL  fUj  of  Maasinger's,  had  stumUed  on  Uie  f£ 

*  WMsie !  wu'n  raiee  supplies  what  ways  we  pleaaa, 
Aad  6ne  y««  to  subecrilw  to  blaaka,  m  whadi 
Wo^  mkt  you  as  we  Shan  think  fit.    The  CMaia 
la  Bosne  were  wise,  a^nowledging  no  laws 
■  didntiiy:"'^ 
i  of  the  Boment,  wrote  n  halting  liaa 


*  Tkk  te  tee  tesolent,  ad  to  be  changed !" 

siMiuld  be  eo  dufuating  to  us  as  n  hidecms 


ed  an  elaborate  proclamation  at  the  same  time, 
excusing  these  new  counsels  by  the  exigence 
of  the  moment ;  and,  in  private  instructions  to 
the  clergy,  ordered  them  to  use  the  pulpit  in 
advancement  of  his  monstrous  projects.  *  Rev- 
erend doctors,  with  an  obedient  start,  straight- 
way preached  illimitable  obedience  on  pain  of 
eternal  damnation,  t  Imprisonment  of  various 
sorts  compensated  for  the  inefficacy  of  reli- 
gious anathemas.  The  poor,  who  could  not, 
or  would  not  pay,  were  pressed  into  the  army 
or  the  navy ;  substantial  tradesmen  were  drag- 
ged from  their  families ;  men  of  rank,  even, 
were  ordered  into  the  palatinate  ;t  large  batcl^- 
es  of  country  gentlemen  were  lodged  in  custo- 
dy ;^  and,  as  a  punishment  to  some,  more  ag- 


t  It  awuiAwUleginngi 
»«rthe«a  4 
C 


i  eitiact  frook  the  prifate  in- 
They  were  "  to  treat 


apart  with  oTery  one  of  thoee  who  are  to  lend,  and  not  in  the 
preeence  or  hearing  of  any  other,  unleee  they  eee  canee  to 
the  conttury;  and,  if  any  shall  refuae  to  koid,  and  shaU 
make  delay  or  excneee,  and  persist  in  their  obstinacy,  that 
they  examine  such  persons  upon  oath,  whether  they  here 
been  dealt  withal  to  deny,  or  refnee  to  lend,  or  make  an  ex- 
cuee  for  not  lending ;  who  hath  dealt  eo with  them^orwhat 
speediee  or  persuasions  he  or  they  huTo  used  to  him  tend- 
ing to  that  purpoee  1  And  that  they  shall  also  charge  every 
such  pereon,  in  his  majeety's  name,  upon  hia  allegianee,  not 
todedare  to  any  other  what  hie  answer  waa.'*—Ai«lisoiliL 
ToL  i.,  p.  419. 

*  Laud,  now  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  drew  theee  in- 
structions up  in  the  name  of  the  king.  (See  Heylin's  Li£i, 
p.  Iftl,  cf  see. ;  and  Laud*s  Diary.)  '*T1ie  dexterous  per- 
Affmanoe  01  which  aenrioe,'*  says  H<^lin,  ^'as  it  raiasd 
Land  higher  in  his  majesty's  good  opinion  of  him,  so  it  was 
reoompeneed  with  a  place  of  greater  nnmesa  to  him  than 
befote  he  had.** 

-t  Sibthorp,  vicar  of  Braokley,  in  N<vthamptonshire,  and 
Mainwaring,  aking^  chaplain  and  Vicar  of  St.  Oilee's,  made 
themselvee  moot  notorious  in  this  rinmh  and  criminal  ser- 
vice. Exdracts  from  the  eermons  of  theee  men,  of  the  moet 
atrocious  description,  will  bs  found  in  Rushwoith,  vd.  i.,  p. 
4tt,  40.  They  had  excellent  imitators.  I  find  among  the 
Sloane  M SS.,  a  letter  deeeripCiTe  of  a  sermon  preadied  by 
the  De«i  of  Canterbury,  from  which  the  reader  may  take  an 
extract:  **Itwas  the  spioech  of  a  man  renowned  for  wiedom 
in  our  age,  that  if  he  was  commanded  to  put  forth  to  eea  in 
a  ship  that  had  neither  mast  nor  taddtng,  he  would  do  it. 
And  being  asked  what  wisdom  that  were,  replied,  the  wie- 
dommust  be  in  him  that  hath  power  to  command,  not  in 
him  that  conedenee  binds  to  obey.**  The  question  of  thu 
licensing  theee  eermons  for  publicatifln  led  to  the  suspe^ 
sionofXbbotfiramtheSeeacCantoibory.  Abbot,  however,, 
was  no  betterthan  hie  brother  Laud,  probably  a  little  woree» 
since  the  conduct  of  the  former  was  at  leint  intelligible. 
See  History,  from  Mackintosh,  vol.  v^  p.  70.  The  arch- 
bishop's Nanative  in  Ruahworth,  voL  il,  p.  4S4-457.  Wal- 
pole*s  Rmral  and  Noble  Authors,  art.  Nocthamptan^  note  by 
Park.    riallam*s  Const.  Hist.,  voL  i.,  p.  S70^  nolc. 

t  There  is  something  so  extremely  natural  and  forcible 
in  Sir  Peter  Human's  study  account  of  his  experience  ia 
thia  particular,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  it.  After  Par> 
liament  had  assembled,  a  debate  aroee  on  **  Deeignation  to 
Foreifn  Employment,**  whereupon  Sir  Peter  Hayman  got 
upon  his  legs :  ^  I  have  not  forgot  my  enqiloyment  into  the 
palatinate.  I  was  called  before  the  lords  of  the  council,  for 
what  I  knew  not,  but  I  heard  it  vhm  for  not  lending  on  n 
privy  eeaL  I  told  thoo,  if  they  will  take  myeetate,  let 
them ;  I  would  give  it  up ;  lend  I  vrould  not.  When  I  waa 
before  the  lords  of  the  council,  they  laid  to  my  charge  my 
unwillingnees  to  ssrve  the  king.  Isaid,  I  had  nylife  and 
my  estate  to  aerve  my  country  and  my  religion.  Tliey  told 
me,  dmt  if  I  did  not  pay  I  ahould  be  put  upon  an  eBB|doy> 
mentofeerrice.  I  was  willing.  After  ten  weeks' waiting, 
they  told  me  I  was  to  go  with  a  lord  into  the  palatinate,  and 
that  I  should  have  employment  there,  and  meana  befitting.. 
I  told  them  I  was  a  subiect,  and  desired  means.  SoaM  put 
on  very  eegerly,  some  deelt  nobly.  The^said  Imustgomk 
my  own  purss.  I  UtkA  them  nesio  mihi^  *m$  egpemait. 
Some  toldme,  I  mwt  go.  I  began  to  think,  what,  mawt  I T 
None  vrere  ever  eent  out  in  that  way.  Lawyere  told  me  I 
eoM  Ml  be  eo  eent.  Having  this  assurance,  I  demanded 
means,  and  vraa  reeolved  not  to  stir  but  upon  those  terms  ; 
and,  in  silenee  and  du^,  I  denied.  Upon  this,  having  giv- 
en me  a  command  to  go,  after  twelve  days  they  told  me  l^j 
would  not  send  me  as  a  soldier,  but  to  attend  on  an  amba»> 
aador.  I  knew  that  stone  would  hit  me,  therefore  I  settled 
my  troubled  estate,  and  addreesed  myself  to  that  service.**' 
Eliot's  commente  on  this  usage  were  appropriately  bitten 
Pari  Hist.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  403. 

h  Some  wen  faioaghk  up  to  Londoa,  and  mnmritted  t» 
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gradated  and  horrible,  probably,  than  any  we 
have  named,  the  remains  of  the  disgraced  and 
infamous  troops  that  had  survived  the  affair  at 
Cadiz  were  quartered  upon  their  houses,  in  the 
midst  of  their  wives  and  children  !*  And  as 
these  crime's  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  min- 
isters of  religion,  so  the  vile  slaves  who  sat  in 
the  seats  of  justice  were  ordered  to  confirm 
them  by  law.  A  voice  or  two  that  had  hinted 
from  the  bench  a  feeble  utterance  of  opposition 
were  instantly  stifled,  and  the  conclave  of  judg- 
es remanded  five  recusants,  who  had  brought 
their  habeas  corpus,  t 

lifonnM  confinement  in  the  Fleet,  the  Ofttehooee,  the  Mar- 
sluUaea,  and  the  New  Priion.  Eliot  wte  one  of  these.  The 
net,  M  Sir  Thooue  Wentwoiih  end  othen,  were  eabjected 
to  confinement,  itrict,  but  mnch  lets  rigoroae,  in  Ynriont 
ooontiee.  Hampden  had  been  thrown  into  the  Gatehooee 
at  firat,  but  waa  afterward  released  and  eent  into  Hamp* 
■hire.  One  anecdote  will  illoetrate  the  namberleM  instances 
of  qoiet  and  foibearinf  fortitode,  practised  by  men  recollect- 
ad  no  longer,  but  who  at  this  time  shed  lustre  on  the  English 
character.  Oeoige  Catesby,  of  Northamptonshire,  being 
committed  to  the  Oatehoase  as  a  recusant,  alleged,  among 
other  reasons  for  his  non-compliance,  that  he  considered 
''that  this  loan  might  become  a  precedent ;  and  that  ererjr 
precedent,  he  was  txAd  by  the  lord  president,  was  a  flower 
of  the  prsrogatiTe.'*  The  lord  president  told  him  that  **  he 
lied  !**  Catesbj  merely  shook  his  head,  obeenrinpr,  **  I  couie 
not  here  to  contend  witn  your  lordship,  but  to  suitor.**  Lord 
Snllblk  then  interposed  to  entreat  the  lord  president  not  too 
fu  to  urge  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Catesby.  The  latter,  howeTer, 
waiTod  any  kindness  he  might  owe  to  kindred,  declaring 
that  **  he  would  remain  master  of  his  own  purse.**— I>'/«ra«- 
IPs  CommtntarU$y  rol.  ii.,  p.  9. 

*  See  a  letter  in  8traffbrd*s  State  Papers,  vot  i.,  p.  40 ; 
■ad  Rushwoith,  toL  i.,  p.  418-4S0.  "  There  were  frequent 
robberies,**  savs  the  collector,  "  bonrlaries,  rapee,  rapines, 
murders,  and  barbarous  cruelties.  Unto  some  places  they' 
were  sent  as  a  punishment,  and  whererer  they  came,  there 
was  a  general  outcry.**  From  his  place  in  Parliament,  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth  afterward  denounced  this:  "They 
havesent  from  us  the  light  of  our  eyes;  enforced  companies 
of  guests  wone  than  the  ordinances  of  France ;  ritiated  our 
wiTos  and  daughters  before  our  &oes ;  brought  the  crown 
to  gnater  want  than  erer  it  was,  by  anticipating  the  rev- 
enue !  And  can  the  shepherd  be  thus  smitten,  aM  the  flock, 
not  be  scatteiwi  V*—Parl.  Hitt.t  toI.  Tii.,  p.  S70. 

t  The  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Coibet,  Sir 
Walter  Earl,  Sir  John  HeTeringham,  and  Sir  Everard  Hamp- 
den, which  is  nrported  at  great  length  in  the  State  Trials, 
is  an  admiiable  ulustratioo,  among  other  things,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  crown  lawyers  and  fudges  of  the  time.  There 
iM  an  abridsment  of  the  proceeding  in  Rushworth,  p.  438- 
40S.  Sir  Randolph  Crsw,  immediately  before  this  cane  was 
aifuedf  having,  as  Rushworth  expresses  it,  **  showed  no 
seal**  (Lf  490),  was  remored  to  make  room  for  Sir  Nicholae 
Hyde ;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  two  of  the  judges  (Jones 
■ad  Doddridge)  who  sat  wiA  the  latter,  haTiu  Mown  a  de- 
cided leaning  towards  the  prisoners  durin|r  the  anrnment, 
were  Inougfat  to  a  better  understanding  with  Sir  Nicholas 
before  the  decision.  When  the  case  was  afterward  sent 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Jodges  were,  so  to  speak, 
put  upon  their  trial.  Judge  Whitelook  betiared  the  secret. 
^  The  Commons,**  he  said,  **  do  not  know  what  letters  and 
ooDmands  we  receire.'*  Beyond  all  praise  was  the  conduct 
of  the  counsel  employed  for  the  prisoners  on  this  occasion. 
The  most  undaunted  courage  enUted  the  profoundest  knowl- 
edge. The  sober  grandeur  of  Selden,  and  the  rough  eneivy 
c€tiaf^  must  have  struck  with  an  ominous  effect  on  the 
oovrt  councils.  It  was  here  that  Selden  threw  out,  in  a  pa- 
reatheeis,  those  remaricaUe  words,  which,  it  has  been  Ju- 
diciously obeerved  (History,  from  Mackintosh,  ytA.  v.,  p.  77), 
■re  anuoable  to  periods  much  later  and  of  more  pretension 
to  liMitf  than  that  of  Charles.  They  are  yet,  in  fact,  to  be 
■Tpounded  **  If  Mmgmm  Chartm  were  /aOy  CMOde^  at  it 
tmght  to  be,  tfttrjf  man  mould  omjof  hu  ubertf  beUer  (Aon  ho 
doth,**  la  eonnenon  with  this  reaiarfcable  caee,  too.  Sir 
Bdward  Coke  (ifho  ained  it  before  the  lords)  pi  eeented, 
for  the  fint  time,  to  his  astonished  pfofeasion,  the  highest 
vigour  of  a  noMa  and  Uberal  thought,  issuing,  as  it  were, 
even  out  of  the  most  formidable  techaicabues  of  law. 
**  Shall  I  have  aa  eetate  for  Uvee  m  for  years  in  England, 
and  be  tenant  at  will  for  mr  liberty?  A  freeman  to  be  ten- 
ant at  will  for  his  freedom!  There  is  BO  such  tenure  in  all 
Littleton  !**  The  escited  state  of  the  public  mind  during 
the  arguments  on  this  questitm  is  viridly  conveyed  in  a  let- 
ter I  have  found  among  the  Harleian  MS8.  **  The  gentle- 
neii*s  counsel  for  habeas  corpus,  BCr.  Selden   Mr.  N6y, 


Sir  John  Eliot  at  this  moment  lay  a  prisoner 
in  the  Gatehouse.    He  had  been  foremost  to 
refuse  the  loan,  was  arrested  in  Cornwall, 
brought  before  the  council  table,  and  thence 
committed  to  prison.   In  prison,  and  before  the 
council  table,  as  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Eliot  had  the  unfailing  resource  of 
fearlessness  and  a  composed  vigour.    Where- 
ever  circumstances  placed  him,  he  knew  that, 
so  long  as  they  left  him  life,  tbey  left  him  at^ 
to  perform  its  duties.    From  the  Gatehouse  he 
forwarded  to  the  king  an  able  argument  against 
the  loan,  which  he  concluded  by  a  request, 
urged  with  a  humble  but  brave  simplicity,  for 
his  own  immediate  release.    This  docuraent 
has  been  preserved.    It  commences  with  a 
protest  against  the  supposition  that  **  stubborn- 
ness and  will"  have  been  the  motives  of  the 
writer's  recent  recusancy.    **  With  a  sad,  yet 
a  faithful  heart,"  Eliot  continues,  **he  now 
presumes  to  offer  up  the  reasons  that  induced 
him.    The  rule  of  justice  he  takes  to  be  the 
law ;  impartial  arbiter  of  government  and  obe- 
dience ;  the  support  and  strength  of  mtgesty ; 
the  observation  of  that  justice  by  which  sub- 
jection is  commanded."    Through  a  series  of 
illustrious  examples  the  writer  Uien  advances 
to  his  position  of  strict  obedience  to  the  laws, 
in  the  duty  of  resisting  their  outrage^    **  He 
could  not,  as  he  feared,  without  pressure  to 
these  immunities,  become  an  actor  in   this 
loan,  which  by  imprisonment  and  restraint  was 
urged,  contrary  to  the  grants  of  the  great  char- 
ter, by  so  many  glorious  and  victorious  kings 
so  many  times  confirmed.     Though  he  was 
well  assured  by  your  majesty's  promise  that  it 
should  not  become  a  precedent  during  the  hap- 
piness of  your  reign,  yet  he  conceived  from 
thence   a  fear  that  succeeding  ages  mi^t 
thereby  take  occasion  for  posterity  to  strike 
at  the  property  of  their  goods."    He  concludes 
by  assuring  the  king  that  he  will  never  consent 
to  **  inconveniences  in  reason,"  or  to  the  dis- 
pensation, violation,  or  impeachment  of  the 
laws.    <*  No  factious  humour,  nor  disaffection 
led  on  by  stubbornness  and  will,  hath  herein 
stirred  or  moved  him,  but  the  just  obligation 
of  his  conscience,  which  binds  him  to  the  ser- 
vice of  your  majesty,  in  the  observance  of  your 
laws ;  and  he  is  hopeful  that  your  majesty  wiH 
be  pleased  to  restore  hun  to  your  favour,  and 
his  liberty,  and  to  afford  him  the  benefit  of 
those  laws  which,  in  all  humility,  he  craves. '*«' 
Eliot  probably  never  expected  that  this  petition 
would  be  granted.    Its  publication  effected  his 
purpose  in  strengthening  the  resolutions  of  the 
people ;  and  he  quietly  waited  in  his  prison  for 
the  day  of  a  new  Parliament. 

This  was  precipitated  by  the  insolent  toy 
of  Buckingham,  who  had  consummated  the 
desperate  condition  of  afikirs  by  a  new  and 
unprovoked  war  with  France.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  duke's  outraged  vanity,t  Charles 


Seneant.Bramsten.  and  Mr.  Cokhorp,  pleaded  yaeiardaj 
lettib  wonderfid  sjiplavM,  eeen  of  ohomtii^  tmd  ffayjiisy  igf 
hamd* :  which  it  wmtmol  in  th&tj^bee.** 

*  Rushworth,  voL  1.,  p.  4t9.  Whitelocke  says,  that  **  Sir 
John  Eliot  took  this  way  to  inform  the  kingfrhat  haa  coos* 
cQ  did  not.**— AfesMftolf ,  p.  6.  Anthony  Wood  oddly  eon- 
verts  this  into  a  statement  that  Eliot  was  obliged  to  writ* 
in  this  way  to  the  king,  because  his  (Eliot's)  '*conaael 
would  not  assist  him  otherwise.** 

t  Clarendon  distinctlvassinis  this  as  the  motive:  ''la  Ins 
embassy  in  Fnaoe,  where  nis  person  and  preseaca  waa 
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had  dismissed  the  French  servants  of  his  young 
queen;  she  herself  had  been  insulted;*  the 
remonstrances  of  the  French  coart  answered 
\fj  a  seizure  of  French  ships ;  and  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  relief  of  Rochelle  undertaken  by 
the  Teiy  court  whose  treachery  bad  so  lately 
assisted  to  reduce  it.  Recollecting  the  bitter 
sarcasm  of  Eliot,t  Buckingham  undertook  the 
command  of  the  present  expedition  in  person ; 
and,  baring  concerted  measures  so  wretchedly 
as  to  be  obliged  to  disembark  on  the  adjacent 
Isle  of  Rhte  he  there  suffered  his  army  to  be 
baffled  by  an  inferior  force,  and  to  be  at  length 
OTertaken  in  a  situation  where  valour  was  of 
■o  arail,  and  where  death  destroyed  them 
dreadfully,  without  even  the  agency  of  an  ene- 
WLj.X  The  result  of  this  was  in  all  respects 
frigfatfh] ;  mutiny  proved  the  least  of  the  dan- 
fera  that  followed ;  and  the  financial  difficulties 
•f  the  court  became  so  urgent  that  the  last 
desperate  and  dreaded  resource  forced  itself 
WfWk  the  king.^    The  loan  recusants  were  set 


wmAnfoDj  admind  waA  eideemad  (tnd,  in  truth,  it  was  a 
voater  im  the  eyei  ci  all  men),  and  in  which  h«  appeared 
«<ick  all  the  hum  the  wealth  c^  England  oonld  adora  him 
wiik,  asfd  ovtihiBed  all  thebravery  uut  ooart  coald  drea* 
tedf  is,  and  orer>acted  the  whole  aatioa  in  their  own  moat 
fcrobar  Ttaitiea,  he  had  the  amUtion  to  fix  his  eyes  npon, 
aad  tv  Radicate  hia  moat  Ttoleat  afftotion  to,  a  ladr  of  a  Tery 
miJkmm  ^•ality.''  fiat  I  will  out  shovt  the  reader's  impa> 
tNBor,  and  thu  inteminable  sentence,  by  aaying  at  once 
tmtL  Bvckiafhaa  fell  riolently  in  krve  with  the  ^ong  Qneen 
if  rnaee,  Aaae  of  Anstria,  declared  his  paastoo,  and  was 
hataasd  to  with  anything  hot  resentment.  With  what  soo- 
•aae  thm  dohe  mirht  ultimately  hare  urged  his  suit,  it 
WBJl  ba  impoasifalB  to  say,  since  great  authorities  differ ; 
fe«  rt  IB  ceitaia  that  his  purpose  was  abruptly  foiled  br  the 
aaasfevaaea  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  whom  he  suddenly 
teeawatvd  a  famidable  rival.  The  mad  desire  to  foil  this 
pass  BtaHaman  aad  most  absurd  lover, and  to  he  able  tore- 
tan  ta  AMtm  of  Austria  la  all  the  triumphs  of  a  conqueror, 
aaw  t^»d  kuB  to  diese  extnmittes  against  France.  The 
^mg  aa  ■oaiealy  credible,  bntsoit  certeinly  appears  to  have 
Was.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  wretched  weakness  of 
Ckaslsa  ▼  9—  M^BKrfres  inMito  du  Comte  de  Brienne,  i., 
liisiiiiasimiBfi  Madame  de  MottoriUe,  M«moiraa  d*Anne 
riwnrbe  ▲ikia*»Co«rtofChar]ea,voLi.,p.67.  Brodie's 
Um-  id  Jiitisli  Empire,  toL  ii..  p.  130.  Lingard*s  History, 
«it  !&.,  pL  3S1.  dareadoo,  voL  i.,  p.  31.  Carte  (voL  iv., 
1.  O^  kaa  aftoajpled  to  throw  discredit  on  it  by  the  pro- 
k  the  M ercure  Pran^MS,  but  unsuccass- 

tha  personal  dis]mtes 

,  nor  tiM  war  in  which,  for  his  own 

tkay  were  secretly  tnlluned  by  Buckingham. 


*  Thaa  is  aoC  aa  oceasioQ  to 
d  ihaAiag  aad  quaen,  nor  the  ww 


Itkai 


\  unfaithful  aad  decorous  husbands,  sua* 
pHtod  bsa  wife ;  and  his  wife,  a  wnnan  xA  energy  aad  spir^ 
MdMaaatdoapiasdhim.  Buckingham's  insults  to  the  queen 
me  ^^^nhed  vv  q» —  '-     *  r  _  •!  -_j  ..Av-.i_  ._^> 


/  Qareadon,  nd.  1.,  p.  31,  and  other  writers. 

lee  nil— J,  from  Mackintosh,  vol.  t.,  p.  09.  I  may  add. 
Aat  A*  a«»wnt  of  the  young  queen's  reception  of  the  news 
tf  At  Hmmkmal  of  hsr  seiranta,  as  given  in  a  letter  of  the 
*y.  la  sHiaaialT  diazaeteristic  of  a  quick  temper  redeem- 
a<  if  a  fvady  aelf-eommand.    **  It  is  said,  alao,  the  queeae. 


„  .  grew  very  impatient,  and 
I  windows  with  her  little  fiste ;  but  since  I 
base  hcr'cagv  y»  appeased,  and  the  king  and  shee,  since 
*n  waaft  togethir  to  Woasnche.have  been  very  jocund  to- 
ffite.*— Itei.  MS^  l6S.^Dlis*fe  Original  letters,  voL 
aa«  p.  tM.  t  Seep.  13,  of  this  memoir. 

:  tea  a  lattar  sC  Dautl  Bollis  to  Wentworth.  Straffbrd 
Bms,  vuL  L,  pi  dt.  Rashworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  405.  Carte, 
mC  R^  pL  17C,  cf  Mf .  Maar  curious  particulars,  and  ee- 
faoalfe  tte  loOsva  ef  Charfas  to  Buckingham,  connected 
«*  mm  aAar,  will  be  feund  in  Haidwicke's  Stoto  Pftpera, 
«ii.i^pLll,ctf  Mf.  I  shall  hava  to  advert  to  it  agam  in 
■■M^g  SBa  af  EI>ol%  speechaa. 

k%a  EabCTt  CottoB  waa  eonsuhed  by  the  lords  of  the 
•wsd,  sad  baa  aiivioa  is  said  to  have  determined  the  mat- 
^  It  Jam  I  laarktily  to  saa»  however,  that  this  grsatschol- 
^aas  toadied  sa  ttia  epcasioa  (see  hia  Paper  in  Rush- 
wwii,  ««L  u,  p.  4f7)  into  eeaceesioas  extremely  unworthr 
^  km.  h  TM  janbaMe  that  a  rumour  of  this,  coupled  witA 
hs  afeaa  oa  tha  aAtr  of  the  loan,  led  to  his  defea 


kwasai*ai 


'eatattha 
Eliot  was  warmly  attached  to  him. 
held  tf  his  house,  where  all  the  en^ 


at  liberty,  and  writs  for  a  new  Paiiiament  were 
issued. 

Unprecedented  excitement  preyaOed  at  the 
elections.*  Sir  John  Eliot  was  triumphantly 
returned  for  Cornwall,  and  every  country  gen- 
tleman that  had  refhsed  the  loan  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  '*  We  are,  without 
question,  undone  !'*  exclaimed  a  court  prophet ; 
and  the  king,  agitated  by  fear  and  rage,  prepared 
himself  to  *<  lift  the  mask.'*  Secret  orders  were 
transmitted  to  the  Low  Countries  for  the  levy 
of  1000  German  horse,  and  the  purchase  of 
10,000  stand  of  arms,  immediately  to  be  con- 
veyed to  England.! 

This  famous  tbird  Parliament  was  opened  by 
the  king  at  Westminster,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1638.  in  a  speech  of  insolent  menace.  If  they 
did  not  do  their  duty,  he  told  them^  *'  I  must 
use  those  other  means  which  God  hath  put  into 
my  hands,  to  save  that  which  the  foUies  of  oth- 
er men  may  otherwise  hazard  to  lose.  Take 
not  this  as  threatening;  I  scorn  to  threaten 
any  but  my  equals.**!  Wonderfiil  was  the  tem- 
per and  decorum  with  which  the  great  leaders 
of  that  powerful  house  listened  to  this  pitiful 
display.  The  imagination  rises  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  profound  statesmanship  which 
distinguished  every  movement  of  these  men, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  describe  it  in  terms  of  ap- 
propriate praise.  Conscious  of  the  rigour  of 
the  duties  they  had  to  perform,  for  these  they 
reserved  their  strength.  Not  a  word  was  wast- 
ed before  the  time  of  action  came — ^not  an  en- 
ergy feQ  to  the  ground  as  too  great  for  the  oc- 
casion. A  resolved  composure,  a  quiet  confi- 
dence steadily  shone  from  their  slightest  prep- 
aration ;  and  the  court,  who  had  looked  to 


inent  men  of  the  day  assembled,  that  Eliot's  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Selden  moot  probably  commenced.  See  the  Cot- 
tonjan  MSS.,  Jul.  C,  iii. 

*  An  extract  from  a  manuscript  letter,  dated  March  8, 
10S7,  will  present  a  lively  notion  <M  this  excitement.  It  has 
quite  a  modem  air :  "  There  was  a  turbulent  election  of 
burgesses  at  Westminster,  whsreof  the  duke  (Buckingham), 
being  steward,  ooAde  account  he  should,  by  his  authority 
and  vicinity,  have  put  in  Sir  Robert  Pye.  It  oontinQad 
three  days,  and  when  Sir  Robert  Pye*s  psirty  cried '  A  Pye ! 
a  Pye  !  a  Pye  !*  the  adverse  party  would  or '  A  pudding ! 
a  pudding !  n  pudding !'  and  others,  *  A  lie  !  a  lie !  a  lie  !* 
In  C^,  Bradshaw,a  brewer,  and  Maurice,  a  grocer,  carried 
it  from  him  by  about  a  thousand  voices,  they  pawDg  by  also 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  besides  our  man  and  Mr.  Havward,  who 
were  their  last  burgesses,  because,  as  it  is  said,  t&y  had  dis- 
content4Nl  their  neighbours  in  urging  the  payment  of  the 
loan.  It  is  feared  (saith  mine  author),  because  such  patriots 
are  choeen  everywhere,  the  Parliament  will  not  last  abova 
eight  days.  Tou  hear  of  our  &mous  election  in  Eeeex, 
where  Sir  Francis  Barrington  and  Sir  Harfoottle  Grimstoa 
had  aU  the  voices  of  ]6,5W  men.''-Sle«M  USS. 

t  There  is  no  doubt  of  this.  The  pretence  afterward  as- 
signed was  to  defend  the  kingdom  from  invasion  (Carte,  iv., 
p.  183) ;  but  the  real  object  was  to  overawe  the  Hooee  of 
Commons.  See  Ruihworth,  voL  i.,  p.  4T4.  A  commission 
was  issued  at  the  same  tinte  (concurrent  with  the  issuing 
of  the  election  write !)  to  certain  privy  coundlkts,  to  con- 
sider of  raisinc  money  by  impositions,  or  otherwise,  **  where- 
in form  and  cucumstancea  must  be  dispensed  with,  rather 
than  the  substance  be  kat."  Theee  arhamea  were  all  de- 
feated, but  their  dieoovery  necessarily  axaspaimtad  the  Cooi- 
^BmOmmik^  voL  L,  p.  ftI4. 


X  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  477.  The  men  to  whoai  this 
foolish  impertinence  was  addressed  ars  thus  described  in  a 
manuscript  letter  of  the  time  by  a  very  moderate  politician : 
**  Tlie  Houaa  of  CoouMaa  was  both  yeaterday  and  to-da/ 
aa  fun  as  (ma  could  sit  by  another;  and  thsy  say  it  m 
the  most  noble  and  magnanimous  asssmbl^  that  ever  theea 
walla  contained.  And  I  heard  a  locd  intimate  they  wera 
able  to  buy  the  Upper  House  (his  majeaty  only  except- 
ed) thrice  over,  notwithstanding  there  be  ef  lords  tem- 
poral to  the  number  of  118:  and  mkat  hri  in  Kmjglami 
M  h€  foOumtd  *y  so  wumfrttkoUtrt  as  nm»  i^fthtM 
r^Litttr,  UUi  Mnth  SI,  IMS,  w  SIosm's  M5S. 


so 
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Btrengthen  themselTes  by  the  provocation  of 
outrage,  were  lost  in  a  mixed  feeling  of  won- 
der and  doubt,  perhaps  of  even  hope.  **  Was 
it  possible  that  the  *  new  counsels*  had  cooled 
the  lire  of  patriotism  T'  Finch,  a  man  known 
to  be  favourably  affected  to  the  court,  was  cho- 
sen speaker.  "  Was  the  expediency  of  some 
compromise  recognised  at  last  1"  A  resolution 
was  passed  to  grant  a  supply,  no  less  than  five 
subsidies,  and  to  be  paid  within  twelve  months ! 
'*Was  all  this  possible  r*  <*Were  these  the 
men  who  had  been  sent  from  every  quarter  of 
the  country  to  oppose  the  court,  to  resent  the 
wrongs  of  their  constituents,  and  to  avenge 
their  ownl"  Old  Secretary  Cooke  hurried 
down  with  feeble  haste  to  grasp  at  the  subsi- 
dies. He  was  then  quietly  told  that  they  could 
not  be  paid ;  that  the  bill  for  collecting  them, 
indeed,  should  not  be  framed  until  certain  ne- 
cessary securities  were  given  by  the  king  for 
the  future  enjoyment  of  libeny  and  property 
among  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  The  crest- 
fallen ministers  resorted  to  their  hypocritical 
arts  of  evasion  and  refusal ;  the  patriot  lead- 
ers prepared  for  action.  The  consummate  pol- 
icy we  have  described  had  resolved  the  dispute 
into  the  clearest  elements  of  right  and  wrong ; 
and  the  position  of  the  Commons  against  the 
court  was  firmly  and  immoveably  determined.* 
What  they  had  resolved  to  do  could  now  be 
done;  and,  the  court  policy  once  openly  be- 
trayed, the  passionate  eloquence  of  Eliot  was 
heard,  opening  up  to  the  public  abhorrence  the 
wounds  that  had  lately  been  inflicted  upon  the 
liberties  and  laws.f 

*  I  refer  the  reader,  for  the  only  exact  aoooant  of  the 
proceeding*  of  thii  Parliament,  to  the  jonmala  and  debatee. 
Dr.  Lingud  haa  deacribed  the  condnot  of  the  leader*  of  the 
conntnr  paxty  Tery  faithfiillj.  '*  The/  advanced  etep  by 
•tep ;  firat  reaolTuiff  to  grant  a  aopply,  then  fixing  it  at  the 
tempting  amonnt  of  fire  subaidies,  and,  laatly,  agreeing  that 
the  whole  ahoold  be  paid  within  the  abort  space  of  tweWe 
montha.  But  no  art,  no  entreaty  ooald  prevail  on  them  to 
pasatbeirreaolationintheahapeofabill.  It  waa  held  oat 
aa  a  lore  to  the  king ;  it  was  gradoally  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  to  his  grasp,  but  they  still  refused  to  surrender  their 
hold :  they  requiried,  as  a  pterious  condition,  that  he  should 
give  his  assent  to  those  liberties  which  they  claimed  as  the 
birthrieht  of  Englishmen.**— Hufory,  vol.  ix.,  p.  S70.  See, 
also,  Hume,  voL  t.,  p.  IGO. 

t  **  Sir  John  EUot,?  saya  the  writer  of  the  Ephemeria 
Parliamentaria,  **  did  passionately  and  rhetoricallr  act  forth 
our  late  gneranoea ;  he  misliked  much  the  Tiolatjng  of  our 
laws.**  This  speech  is,  unfortunately,  loat.  "  What  pity 
it  is,"  observes  Mr.  Brodie,  **  that  no  copy  has  been  pre- 
served of  Sir  John  Eliot's  speech  upon  the  grieranoes !  He 
appears  to  haTe  been  the  moat  eloquent  man  of  his  time." 
Echoing  his  regret,  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Brodie  ahould 
have  passed  without  mention  a  most  remarkable  sneech  of 
Eliot,  which  I  shall  have  immediate  occasion  to  allude  to, 
delivered  br  him  on  the  same  subject  in  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  admirably  handed  down  to  us  from  Uie  MSS.  of 
Napier.  He  had  noble  seconden  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  m  the  text.  **  I  read  of  «  custom,"  said  Sir  Robert  Phil- 
ips (rising  after  Eliot  had  ceaaed),  **  among  the  old  Ro- 
mana,  that  once  erery  year  they  held  a  solenm  feast  for 
their  slaTes,  at  which  they  had  liberty,  without  exception, 
to  speak  what  they  would,  thereby  to  ease  their  afflicted 
minds;  which  beinv  finished,  they  severally  returned  to 
their  former  servitude.  This  may,  with  aome  reaemblance 
and  distinction,  well  set  forth  our  present  state;  when 
now,  after  the  revolution  of  some  time,  and  grievous  suflbr^ 
ing  of  many  Tiolent  oppresrions,  we  have,  as  those  slaTes 
had,  a  day  of  liberty  of  speech ;  but  shall  not,  I  trust,  bo 
hereafter  slaves,  for  we  are  free.  Tet  what  new  iUegal 
moceedings  our  statea  and  persons  have  sufl!ered  under,  my 
heart  yearns  to  think,  my  tongue  falters  to  utter !  I  can 
liTe,"  passionately  Philips  continued,  **  although  another, 
who  haa  no  right,  be  put  to  live  with  me ;  nay,  I  can  lire 
although  I  pav  excises  and  impoaitioiis  more  than  I  do.  But 
to  hare  my  libertr,  which  is  the  soul  of  my  life,  taken 
from  me  by  power!  and  to  have  my  body  pent  up  in  a  Jail, 
without  remedy  by  law,  ttod  to  be  so  a4judged!    Oimpror- 


The  result,  after  many  committees  on  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  was  a  resolution  to  pre- 
pare the  memorable  petition  of  right.*  Sir 
John  Eliot  took  part  in  all  the  debates ;  lifted 
them  to  th6  most  vigorous  and  passionately  de- 
termined tone ;  and  now  acted  in  all  respects 
as  the  ffreat  leader  of  the  House. 

Charleses  attempts  to  get  hold  of  the  subsi- 
dies continued  to  be  unceasing,  and  every  ait 
was  resorted  to  by  his  ministers.  Buckingham, 
meanwhile,  covered  with  his  recent  fsulures 
and  disgraces,  had  hitherto  kept  himself  out  of 
view ;  and  it  is  another  proof  of  the  noble  p<^- 
i(nr  we  have  characterized  in  every  movement 
of  the  popular  leaders  at  this  time,  that,  intent 
upon  their  grander  objects,  they  passed  the 
subdued  favourite,  so  long  as  he  was  not  in- 
truded before  them,  in  contemptuous  silence. 
The  court  party,  however,  rarely  failed  to  mis- 
construe conduct  of  this  sort ;  and  now,  with 
a  fatal  precipitancy,  presumed  upon  this  si- 
lence. Cooke,  the  king*s  secretary,  by  way  of 
an  inducement  to  suffer  him  to  touch  the  sub- 
sidies, assured  the  House  that  the  king  was 
very  grateful  for  theur  vote,  and,  moreover, 
that  Buckingham  had  implored  his  majesty  to 
grant  all  the  popular  desires.f  An  extract 
from  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  time  will  con-  ^ 
vey  the  most  lively  notion  of  what  followed. ' 
"  Sir  John  Eliot  instantly  leaped  up,  and  taxed 
the  secretary  for  intermingling  a  subject's 
speech  with  the  king's  message.  It  could  not 
become  any  subject  to  bear  himself  in  such  a 
fashion,  as  if  no  grace  ought  to  descend  from 
the  king  to  the  people,  nor  any  loyalty  ascend 
from  the  people  to  the  king,  but  through  him 
only.  'Whereunto  many  in  the  House  made  an 
exclamation,  *  Well  spoken.  Sir  John  Eliot !'  "t 
From  a  more  detailed  report,  I  will  give  an  ex- 
tract of  this  speech,  happily  characteristic  of 
Eliot's  style,  of  the  dignified  phrase,  not  unmix- 
ed with  a  composed  sarcasm,  with  which,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  sharpness  of  his  re- 


ident  ancestors !  O  unwiae  forefathers !  to  be  bo  cutwim 
in  proriding  for  the  quiet  possession  of  our  laws,  and  the 
liberties  of  Paiiiament,  and  to  neglect  our  persons  and  bod- 
iea,  and  to  let  them  lie  in  prison,  and  that,  dmwUe  htne* 
plaeiio,  remediless !  If  this  be  law,  why  do  we  talk  <^ 
liberties  1  Why  do  we  trouble  ourselves  with  a  diaputo 
about  law,  franchises,  property  of  goods,  and  the  like! 
What  may  any  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the  liberty  of  his 
person?**  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard  followed.  '^Tltis  is  th« 
crisis  of  Parliaments,**  he  said ;  "  br  this  we  diall  know 
whether  Parliaments  will  lire  or  die  f**  To  him  succeeded 
the  dark  and  doubtful  energy  of  Wentworth,  and  the  ua- 
dimmed  deamess  of  the  Tenerable  Sir  Edward  Coke.  **  Til 
begin,**  said  the  latter,  after  approving  the  pnmoeed  aup- 

filies,  "  with  a  noble  record.  It  cheers  me  to  toink  of  it ! 
tie  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold!  Loans  agaiasi 
the  will  of^the  subject  are  against  reason  and  the  franchises 
of  the  land,  and  they  desire  restitution.  Franchise !  What 
a  word  is  tnat  '  fianchise  !*  "—Pari.  Hut.,  toI.  vii.,  p.  809, 
€t  itq.  These  men  were  indeed  capable  of  the  great  duties 
that  fell  to  them.  [Such  specimens  of  eloquence  as  thees 
go  far  to  illustrate  the  opinion  of  the  great  orator  of  oar 
countiy,  that  the  finest  bursts  of  parliamentanr  eloqnenos 
on  record  are  to  be  found  in  the  debates  of  the  Pariiameats 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.— C] 

*  The  grierances  detailed  before  theee  committeea  wera 
reduced  to  aix  heads;  attendance  at  the  council  board,  iat- 


all  of  them  with  characteristic  energy.  The  portioas  that 
remain  of  his  speedies  are  sufficient  to  indicate  thia.— 
PaH.  Hist.,  Tol.  rii.,  p.  399-105,  Ac. 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  <vol.  vti.,  p.  431. 

t  Sloane  MSS.,  4177.  LeUer  fiom  Mr.  Pery.  Another 
account  will  be  found  among  these  manuacripta,  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Mead,  dated  AprU  12, 1698. 
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bd»  was  tempered :  **  My  joy  at  this  message 
^  not  without  trouble,  which  must  likewise  be 
declared.    I  must  disburden  this  affliction,  or 
I  cannot,  otherwise,  so  liyely  and  so  faithfully 
express  my  derotion  to  the  senrice  of  this 
House  as  I  had  resoWed.    I  know  not  by  what 
fttality  or  infortunity  it  has  crept  in,  but  I  ob- 
serre,  in  the  dose  of  the  secretary's  relation, 
ueation  made  of  another  in  addition  to  his  maj- 
esty; and  that  which  hath  been  formerly  a 
matter  of  complaint  I  find  here  still — a  mix- 
tore  with  his  majesty,  not  only  in  his  business, 
bm  in  name.    Is  it  that  any  man  conceives  the 
mentioD  of  others,  of  what  quality  soever,  can 
add  encouragement  or  affection  to  us,  in  our 
duties  and  loyalties  towards  his  majesty,  or 
pre  tbem  greater  latitude  or  extent  than  nat- 
arally  tBey  nave  t    Or  is  it  supposed  that  the 
power  or  mterest  of  any  man  can  add  more 
leai&iess  to  his  majesty,  in  his  gracious  incli- 
aatioa  towards  us,  than  bis  own  goodness  gives 
himt    I  cannot  believe  it !    But,  sir,  I  am  sor- 
ly  there  is  occasion  that  these  things  should  be 
ngued ;  or  that  this  mixture,  which  was  for- 
merly condemned,  should  appear  asain.    I  be- 
aeeefa  yoo,  air,  let  it  not  be  hereafter ;  let  no 
man  take  this  boldness  within  these  walls,  to 
iatrodiioe  it !    It  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
our  ftthers,  and  the  honour  of  our  times.    I 
desire  that  sudi  interposition  maybe  let  alone, 
iMd  that  an  his  majesty^  regards  and  goodness- 
es towards  this  House  may  spring  alone  fh>m 
Ub  confidence  of  our  lovalty  and  afibctions.*** 
The  secretary  remained  silent,  but  the  court 
leoieiBbered  that  rebuke  bitterly. 

Equally  finn,  however,  against  its  threaten- 
mg  and  cajoling,  the  Commons  persisted  in 
ttiexr  great  purpose.  Resolutions  were  passed 
dectentory  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a 
eoafeieuce  appointed  with  the  Lords,  that  they 
might  concur  in  a  petition  to  the  throne,  found- 
ed apoB  Magna  Charta  and  other  statutes ;  di- 
rected to  the  security  of  the  person,  as  the 
feteoMMt  of  an  securities;  strengthened  on 
timt  poait  by  twelve  direct  and  thirty-one  indi- 
Kcf  precedents ;  completed  by  certain  resolu- 
tinaa  of  their  own,  reducing  those  precedents 
t»  a  djatinct  uni^  of  purpose  ;t  and  to  be  caU- 
ed  a  petition  of  r^t,  because  requiring  nothing 
save  the  recognition  and  direction  of  violated 
hws.  The  Lords  and  Commons  met,  and  the 
watitutioml  lawyers  stated  their  case  with  a 
itaithag  fdeamess.    **  It  lies  not  under  Mr. 


*^ri.Bii^v«LTii.,p.43t.  b  this  spMeh,  mbo,  EHot. 
Hftany  to  tb*  kiaff^  tlMakfnl  reooraition  of  the  ▼«(•  oi 
irii^hM,  aad  Um  hommjtd  words  he  b»d  addnned  to  them 
^■^clk  Cooka,  expreenTe  oi  hie  eeiiM  of  their  dmims, 
faRv  eai  •  ■■■■>¥  m  which  there  eppeert  aa  oninoiu 
■ia  af  -TT"'***'  end  etenaeee.  **  I  inetume  we  have  all 
■■■Had  (TwaC  mtitjunitm  ftixa  his  majes^  in  hie  jneeent 
r  aad  leeolotkm  for  the  bonness  of  thia 
I— lei  to  o«r  petitiaii  for  lelifion,  eo  par* 
;  in  hie  reeotutKm  in  that  other  ooseidera- 
cbe  point,  jlLKIady  ssttlbd  hbkb,  in 
I  «r  flvr  lihettiee ;  and  for  the  PariiameBt  tn  gen- 


I  were  fevr  in  ntnnber,  and  had  foit 
^r^ifam  Ifce  eetuiHf  of  ^e  enb^ect  from  thoee  infiwMws 
■i^BDee  etT  tile  owt  kw^en  and  oout  jndfee,  whieh  had 
mm  m  i— ifcattj  exhibited  in  the  eaee  oTthe  five  mem- 
^  mm  t^tm  in  Enehweith.  veL  i.,  p.  513.  Put  Hist., 
M,m^m^mfl.  The  praiMnd  aldll  and  jadfment  of  the 
te^  ef  lft«  Ce^nnnB,  by  eeahnc  down  the  old  statntee 
A^  m  aaen  ahat  eat  every  poenue  |4ea  of  silence  or  era- 
^^s  ^m  «an«fl  jadgee,  and  etraek  from  ander  them 
^m  4i  mmmum  to  aatagoaiet  enaefenta,  Judicial  prece- 
di^^arf  aaaBsiaM  ef  pmogittTe* 


Attorney's  cap,"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
"  to  answer  any  one  of  our  arguments."  "  With 
my  own  hand,"  said  Selden,  "  I  have  written 
out  all  the  records  from  the  Tower,  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  King's  Bench,  and  I  will  en- 
gage my  head  Mr.  Attorney  shall  not  find  in  all 
these  archives  a  single  precedent  omitted."* 
The  close  of  the  conference  elicited  from  the 
Lords  a  series  of  counter-resolutions,  which 
were  immediately  rejected  by  Eliot  and  his 
friends,  as  nothing  more  than  an  ingenious 
subterfuge.  These  resolutions,  in  point  of 
fact,  if  agreed  to,  would,  after  recognising  the 
legality  of  the  precedents  urged,  have  left  the 
matter  precisely  where  it  was.  The  king's 
word  was  to  be  the  chief  security.! 

The  Lords,  in  truth,  had  been  tampered  with ; 
and  the  court  heedlessly  betrayed  this  by  pro- 
posing, a  few  days  after,  in  a  royal  message, 
precisely  the  same  security,  with  the  addition 
of  a  piece  of  advice  that  one  regrets  to  see  so 
evidently  wasted.  It  would  have  been  hailed 
with  nods  of  such  profuse  delight  by  a  parcel 
of  Chinese  mandarins.  **  The  wrath  of  a  king 
is  like  the  roarinff  of  a  lion ;  and  all  laws,  with 
his  wrath,  are  of  no  efibct ;  but  the  king's  fa- 
vour is  like  the  dew  upon  the  grass ;  there  all 
will  prosper  !"t  Undoubtedly  this  was  lost  upon 
the  present  audience.  Eliot,  who  was  well  read 
in  literature,  might,  probably,  have  reminded 
Philips  or  Selden  of  the  leonine  propensities 
of  the  Athenian  vreaver,  who  aggravated  hia 
voice,  however,  to  such  an  extent,  in  roaring, 
that  at  last  he  came  to  roar  as  gently  as  a  dove 
or  a  nightingale.  Certainly  no  other  notice 
was  taken.  The  Commons  returned  to  their 
house,  and  quietly,  and  without  a  sin^e  dis- 
sentient, ordered  their  lawyers  to  throw  the 
matter  of  their  petition  into  the  ahape  of  a  bill, 
that  the  responsibility  of  openly  rejecting  it 
might  fall  on  the  Lords  and  the  king. 

Message  succeeded  message,  but  still  the 


*  See  the  reports  of  the  oonferMice  in  the  Joomala. 
RashworthjTol.  i.,  p.  997,  tt  99q. ;  and  Ptoi  Hist.,  vol.  Tii. 
p.  409,  cfsef.  The  legal  research  and  vast  ability  dieplayed 
by  the  popolar  leaders  in  this  oooferenoe  detenained  the 
Lords  to  hear  counsel  for  the  crown.  One  of  these,  how- 
ever. Servant  Adiley,  haTin|r  aifned  in  behdf  of  the  pre- 
rogatiTe  in  ^e  high  tone  of  the  last  leifn,  was  ordered 
into  custody  bjr  their  lotdshipe,  "who  at  the  same  time  as- 
sured the  Cioauaoas  that  he  had  no  authority  from  them  for 
what  he  had  said.  (See  Pari.  Hist.,  toI.  riii.,  p.  47  for  the 
olfensiTe  arfument ;  and  afterward,  p.  61  and  p.  06.)  This 
was  a  somewhat  stroaf  step  to  take  against  a  Ung^  coun- 
sel, employed  at  a  free  eooterence ;  and  Mr.  Hallam  unet 


the  rapid  growth  of  popular  prindplee.*'    It  is  a  « 
meat  to  t&s  gttmiof  inihMnoe  of  '"     ' 
certainly  no  proirf'  of  the  popular  i 


■pli- 
inihMnoe  of  the  Lower  Honee,  but 
ipbe  of  a  body  of 
t  w&o,  the  Tory  awment  after  they  had  thus  seemed  to 
ooadema  attntrary  doctriaes,  proposed  to  grant  to  the  king 
in  eztnordinary  oaass,  the  neceesity  of  which  he  waa  to 
determine,  a  power  of  commitment  without  showing  cause ! 
This  was  n»bing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  with  a  Tengeanre ! 
See  their  five  propoaitioos  m  Rushweith,  veL  i.,  p.  540. 
An  anecdote  or  one  of  their  lotdshipe  which  occaned  at 
this  time  is  worth  sul^foining.    As  the  Bail  of  SoAilk  waa 


pasaing  fkom  the  conference  into  the  < 

of  the  Houee,  he  insolently  swore  at  oat 

and  said  Mr.  Sehiea  deeerrad  to  be  haaged. 


for  that  he  had  raeed  a  record.  This  waa  immediately 
aoieed  about,  and  caaM  to  the  ean  of  Bliot.  He  took  up 
the  matter  with  great  wararth,  in  vindicariea  of  hie  regard 
for  Selden,  had  ttie  eiroumstaacee  inveetigated  by  a  eom- 
Buttee,  and  propoeed  some  stringeat  reeolatioas  agaiaat  tha 
earl,  *^which  were  agreed  unto  by  the  whole  Houee."  Sea 
Commoae»  Jovnals,  Apnl  17,  lOB;  and  PvL  Hiat.,ToL 
vii.,p.4M. 

t  See  Ruahwutth,  veL  in  pw  MO. 

t  See  Part  Riet.,  toI.  viii.,  p.  81.  KatltauHh,  tqL  i.,  p. 
Ml.    Aikia's  Gout  of  Chades,  voL  L,  p.  SOO. 
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Commons  proceeded.  Briefly  and  peremptori- 
ly, at  lastf  Charles  desired,  through  his  secre- 
taiy,  to  know  decidedly  whether  the  House 
would  or  would  not  rest  upon  his  royal  word. 
**Upon  this  there  was  silence  for  a  good 
space."*  Pym  was  the  first  to  break  it ;  and 
Eliot  hastened  to  relieye  Pym  from  the  per- 
sonal dOemma  in  which  his  fearless  acuteness 
threatened  to  place  him.  "  I  move/'  said  he, 
**  that  this  proposition  be  put  to  the  question, 
because  they  that  would  have  it  do  urge  us  to 
that  point."!  The  question  was  rejected. 
Charles  instantly  sent  down  another  message, 
peremptorily  warning  them  not  "  to  encroach 
on  that  sovereignty  or  prerogative  which  God 
hath  put  into  our  hands,"  and  threatening  to 
end  the  session  on  Tuesday  sennight  at  the 
farthest.  *< 'Whereupon,"  say  the  Journals, 
*'Sir  John  Eliot  rose  and  spoke."  He  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  proposed  shortness  of 
the  session.  "Look,"  he  exclaimed,  "how 
many  messages  we  have  I  Interruptions,  mis^ 
reports,  and  misrepresentations  produce  these 
messages.  I  fear,"  continued  Eliot,  "  bis  maj- 
esty yet  knows  not  what  we  go  about.  Let  us 
make  some  enlargement,  and  put  it  again  be- 
fore him."t  An  address  for  this  purpose  was 
instantly  agreed  to  by  the  House,  was  present- 
ed by  the  speaker,  and  again  the  king  found 
himself  completely  baffled.  It  would  be  too 
painful  to  follow  his  windings  and  doublings 
through  their  long  and  mean  course,  but  that 
at  every  turn  some  new  evidence  arrests  us  of 
the  brilliant  powers  and  resources  of  the  great 
statesman  whose  character  we  seek  to  illus- 
trate. 

So  clear  and  decisive  was  the  last  statement 
of  the  Commons,  that  Charles  fancied  he  had 
no  resource  now  but  to  intimate  his  assent  to 
the  proposed  bill ;  yet,  even  in  doing  this,  he 
sought,  by  an  insidious  restriction,  to  withhold 
from  the  old  statutes  and  precedents  that  unity 
and  directness  of  purpose  which  the  cement- 
ing resolutions  of  the  House  were,  for  the  first 
time,  about  to  give  to  them.  "  We  vindicate," 
Wentworth  had  said,  "whati  new  things? 
No  ?  our  ancient,  legal,  and  vital  liberties— -by 


*  Rnshworth,  toI.  i.,  p.  553.    Pari.  Hiat.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  05. 

t  There  is  no  mentioa  of  this  in  the  debates,  bnt  I  have 
it  on  the  aathority  of  a  maauscript  letter  in  the  collection 
of  Dr.  Birch.  I  mar  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that 
that  learned  psTsoa  bad  with  his  own  hand  transcribed  for 
poUication,  from  the  Harleian  and  yarioos  other  collections, 
a  Tast  nnniber  of  letters,  illastrative  of  the  reigns  of  James 
I.  and  Charles  I. ;  bat  which  remain  to  this  daj  on  the 
ihelTes  cf  the  Sloane  collection  as  the  transcriber  left  them. 
Th»it  arran^ment  and  publication  would  confer  a  valuable 
serrice  oo  history,  yet  I  fear  there  is  no  prevailing  enicoar- 
agement  for  undertaking  of  this  son.    It  is  to  be  regretted. 

t  ParL  Hist.,  voL  viii.,  p.  M.  Rnshworth,  vol.  i.,  p. 
555.  In  the  address  which  was  voted  in  consequence  of 
El}ot*s  proposition,  the  king  is  advised  distinctly  of  the  na* 
tore  or  the  rasolotioos  they  had  passed,  as  I  have  abotve 
explained  them.  *'They  have  not  the  least  thought  of 
■training  or  enlarging  the  former  laws ;  the  bounds  of  their 
desires  extend  no  farther  than  to  some  neceesary  explana- 
tion of  that  wluch  is  truly  comprehended  within  the  just 
sense  and  meaning  of  those  laws,  fttlA  some  moderate  pr^ 
VMtOfi  for  Mreevfum  amd  perfonume*."''PaH.  Uiti.^  tqI. 
viii.,  p.  lOS.  Sir  Ber^amin  Rud^rard  expressed  the  matter, 
in  the  ooorse  of  the  d^te  on  this  address,  in  a  more  home- 
ly way.  "  For  my  own  part,^  he  said,  **  I  should  be  very 
gUd  to  see  that  good,  old,  decrepit  law  of  Magna  Charta, 
which  bath  been  so  long  kept  in— Iain  bedrid,  as  it  were— 
I  should  be  glad,  I  say,  to  see  it  walk  abroad  again,  wiih 
mem  vigom-  tmd  lu$tre.**  The  conclusion  of  his  speech  waa 
a  covered  rebuke  to  Charlee.  "  No  own  is  bound  to  be  rich 
or  great— no,  aor  to  be  wise :  hti  every  mam  U  bvmi  to  be 


re-enforcing  the  laws  enacted  by  oar  ancestors, 
by  setting  such  a  teal  upon  them  as  no  licen- 
tious spirit  shall  dare  hereafter  to  enter  upon 
them  !*'  "  I  assent,"  said  Charles,  unworthily 
at  the  same  moment  seeking  to  evade  this  seal, 
"  but  so  as  that  Magna  Charta  and  the  other 
six  statutes  alluded  to  may  be  without  addi- 
tions, paraphrases,  or  explanations.'**  The 
Commons  had  not  had  time  to  spurn  the  prof- 
fered deceit,  when,  with  a  childish  imbecility, 
the  king  sent  down  another  message,  desiring 
that  they  should  take  his  word.t  The  House 
was  at  this  moment  sitting  in  committee. 
Secretary  Cooke,  who  brought  the  message, 
concluded  with  an  earnest  desire  that  "the 
debate  upon  it  should  be  done  before  the  House, 
and  not  before  the  committee."  He  had  good 
reasons  for  this ;  for  he  knew  what  arguments 
might  possibly  be  urged,  and  that  the  court  bad 
at  least  one  security  against  them,  in  the  se- 
cret commands  which  the  king  had  already 
placed  upon  the  timid  speaker.^  Sir  John  El- 
iot, conscious  of  the  weakness  of  Finch,  saw 
through  the  secretary's  purpose,  and  effectual- 
ly foiled  it.  With  great  energy  he  urged  pro- 
ceeding in  committee  as  noore  likely  to  be  hon- 
ourable and  advantageous.  "That  way,"  he 
said,  *'  leads  most  to  truth.  It  is  a  more  open 
way.  Every  man  may  there  add  his  reasons, 
and  make  answer  upon  the  hearing  of  other 
men's  reasons  and  arguments."^  The  House 
assented ;  the  debate  proceeded  with  closed 
doors ;  and  the  result  was  a  plain  and  detor- 
mined  resolution  by  the  Conunons  that  they 
could  only  take  the  king's  word  in  a  parliament- 
ary way.  They  passed  their  bill,  and  sent  it 
up  to  the  Lords.il 

To  the  Lords  the  king  now  addressed  a  let- 
ter, stating  that  be  could  not,  without  the  over- 
throw of  his  sovereignty,  part  with  the  pow^r 
of  committing  the  subject,  but  promising,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  to  obey  Magna  Charta,  and  not 
to  imprison,  for  the  future,  "  any  man  for  re- 
fusing a  loan,  nor  for  any  cause  which,  in  his 
judgment  and  conscience,  he  did  not  conceive 
necessary  for  the  public  cood."f  This  letter 
was  instantly  sent  to  the  Lower  House,  and  all 
the  notice  we  find  of  it  in  their  journals  is  given 
in  four  words — "  They  laid  it  aside."**  Not 
so  the  Lords,  who,  with  customary  pliancy^ 
founded  upon  it  a  saving  clause  to  reserve  fa^ 


*  Speech  of  the  lopd-kemer,  Pari.  Hist,  rel.  ih^p.  06c 
Ruthworth,  toI.  i..  p.  557.  The  miserable  fatuity  or  con- 
senting thus  to  their  proceeding  by  bill,  while  he  robs  tbeos 
of  all  the  advantages  they  sought  to  achieve  by  that  OMid* 


of  procedure,  is  too  apparent, 
f  Rushi — ^"    -'         -   •" 


.  Rnshworth,  toI.  i.,  p.  557.  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  viii.,  pw 
103.  The  secretary's  wriggling  method  of  delivering  this 
message  was  curious  and  instructive. 

t  Fwch  had  already  commenced  his  bargain  far  } 
tion  br  promising  the  king  to  dsseounteaaace,  as  m 
possible,  any  aspersion  of  his  ministers,  and,  more  especial- 
ly, of  Buckingham.  I  have  already  suggested  the  oaljr 
motive  the  CooBmons  could  have  had  in  Meeting  this  umus 
as  their  speaker.  They  appear  to  have  daaired  to  iospreea 
the  court,  on  their  first  meeting,  with  a  sense  of  bow  littW 
they  were  disposed  to  be  actuated  in  their  dntiee  by  any 
violent  temper,  or  the  resentment  of  individual  wtonga« 
They  commuted  an  error,  but  a  generous  one. 

;  ParL  Hist.,  tqI.  viii.,  p.  104. 

R  In  the  interval  between  this  and  the  fint  assent  oT 
Charles,  the  a&ir  of  Dr.Mainwaringwas  brought  befor* 
the  House.  I  shall  have  to  allude  to  it  in  the  biogiaphy 
of  Pym. 

T  The  Lords'  Journals,  May  19.  Ruehwoith,  toL  i.,  p^ 
500.    Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  1 10. 

•*  Rnshworth,  vol.i.,p«  Ml.  Pari.Hi«^VQl«viii.,p  llt» 
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majesty's  <*  soyereign  power,"  and,  sa  weak- 
ened, sent  down  the  bill.  "  Let  us  take  heed," 
said  Coke,  on  bearing  the  addition,  "  what  we 
jieid  onto ;  Magna  Ghana  is  such  a  fellow  that 
he  will  haTS  no  soyereign."  Selden  followed 
with  a  singular  warning  and  precedent  ;*  the 
daose  was  generally  condemned  ;  and,  after  a 
conference,  the  Lords  consented  to  abandon  it. 
The  petition  of  right,  adopted  by  both  Houses, 
was  now  presented  to  the  throne. 

Charles;  for  two  long  months,  had,  by  eyery 
son  of  subterfuge,  struggled  to  ayoid  this  cri- 
sis. It  had  arriyed,  notwithstanding.  On  the 
one  band,  want  awaited  him ;  on  the  other,  the 
sarrender  of  his  darling  power.  Incapable  of 
either,  he  sought  a  passage  of  escape  through 
one  perfidy  more,  and  in  this  he  might  have 
succeeded  but  for  Eliot.  He  sent  for  the 
jsdges,  and,  with  the  most  solemn  injunctions 
to  secrecy,  put  three  questions  to  them  re- 
specting the  proposed  petition  of  rights: 
"Whether  the  king  may  commit  without  show- 
iac  a  eaiioe  t"  *<  Whether  the  judges  ought  to 
wayer  on  habeas  corpus  a  person  commit- 
ted?" "Whether  he  should  not  depriye  him- 
self of  sndi  power  of  commitment  by  granting 
tbe  petition  of  right  V*  The  judges  answered 
to  the  first  and  second  <|uestions,  that  the  gen- 
eral rale  of  law  was  agamst  him,  but  ezceptiye 
cases  might  arise ;  and  to  the  third  they  said, 
that  it  must  be  left  to  the  courts  of  justice  in 
each   panictdar    ease.f     Consoling    himself 


*  Hm  debaU  ttn  (hia  qa««tiaii  wu  one  of  tlie  most  re- 
— rtahto.  for  •  dispU/  of  TMuljr  knowledge  mad  acute  jadg- 
mmL  S«*,  eepeoallf ,  Selden**  fpeeoh,  and  that  delivered 
W  daarfl  before  the  Lords.  Roshworth,  toL  i.,  p.  S^S- 
•79.  A  precedent  had  been  mved  by  the  oppoeite  partr, 
htm  n  MtttkM  in  tW  vein  ef  Edtrari  L  Selden's  all* 
mwuittud  learning  never  failed  him.  **  That  clause  of  S8th 
EdwanS  I^**  he  said,  at  ooce  silencing  his  oppooents,  **  was 
ast  m  Om  petition,  Imt  in  the  king's  answer."  Then  mark 
Wv  oiaMphantljr  he  tamed  the  iaUes  on  them  ;  the  pas- 
sage k,  m  all  respects,  rsaarkahle.  **  In  t8th  Edward  I., 
ths  Cew iwn— ,  by  petition  or  bill,  did  obtain  the  liberties 
aad  articles  at  Om  end  of  the  Parliament ;  they  were  ex- 
tneied  o«t  of  the  roU,  and  proclaimed  abroad.  The  nddi* 
lian  waa  added  in  the  proclamation ;  bmt  in  thr  bill  there 
was  no  'aavnat,*  yet  nfterward  it  was  pat  in;  and,  to 
pnve  this*  thoogh  it  is  tme  there  is  no  l^liament-roll  of 
tte  yecr,  yet  we  haTe  histories  of  that  time.  In  the  libra- 
ry at  Ozlocd  there  u  a  jo«mal  of  a  Paiiiament  of  that  very 
— T  whkrh  ■entioos  so  much ;  as,  also,  in  the  pnblic  li' 


f  at  Cambridge  there  is  in  a  MS.  that  belonged  to  an 
I  of  the  same  T     ."         ' 
I  the  Farhament,  aad  the  petitions,  and  *  arfienios 


K  was  of  the  same  year,  S8th  Edward  I.,  and  it 


fees  ptHenmi  tie  emMnmmi  rec,  ut  m  Jim  mdderett  m2vo 
t  rtrut*  and  they  came  in  by  proclamation.  Bat, 
,  when  the  people  heard  of  this  clause  being 


adisd  in  the  «ikd,ther  fell  inU  emeimtion  for  that  addition  ; 
and  the  mat  earls  that  went  away  satisfied  from  the  Par* 
faemeatfVannng  of  this,  went  to  the  king,  and  afterward  it 
«M  dewed  at  tl»e  next  Parliament.  Now  there  is  no  Par- 
hsasnl  lell  <f  this  of  that  time ;  only  in  the  end  of  Edward 
OL  thsia  »  oae  roll  that  reoitce  it.*^  So  closed  the  debate 
«**  sovereign  power."  I  mnyadd  that,apon  thispn^wsed 
aMitiua,th«t  aotably  bnngling  intrirner.  Bishop  Williams, 
'  igaished  himself,  ne  profeestd  to  he  an 
■  af  the  petitioa  of  right,  yet  he  stood  op 
Mghtily  for  the  dause.  The  oonseqoenoe  was  a  meeting 
WTeesn  hiaeelf  aad  Bockingham,  a  perfect  reconcilement, 
aii.  ae  we  are  toM,  **  his  grace  had^he  bishop's  consent, 
wnh  a  litala  askiag,  that  he  wooM  he  his  grace's  faithfal 
mnaat  a  tha  aazt  ssssioa  of  Pariiaaient ;  and  was  allowed 
t»  hrid  «p  a  seeming  enmity,  and  his  own  popnlar  estima* 
tioa.  that  he  abght  the  sooner  do  the  work.'*  Snch  were 
fbs  paUic  maa  with  whoa  Eliot  had  to  deal,  and  apon  the 
iMh  ef  mmdk  as  tbeee  have  attempts  been  made  npoo  his 
rhaiafisr.    See  Backets  Scrinia  Reeerata,  p.  77,  *t  ttq. 

t  The  ^asstJsas  sad  aaswers  were  discovered,  at  length, 
fa  te  Ibrrrava  MSS.,  nndi.,  07.  Hallam's  Constitntional 
Hmj,  vet  L,  a.  An.  BUis's  Original  Letters,  new  ee* 
>ias,  v«L  iii^  p.  SM.  Histmy,  from  Mackintosh,  vol.  v.,  p. 
ML   MaiihuMaMH>ytxoobU,fla^MpaitofdMUog,if>- 


with  these  assurances,  he  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords  in  a  sort  of  secret  triumph,  resoWed 
to  assent  to  the  bill,  yet  in  such  terms  as  might 
still  lesTe  its  constraction  to  his  convenient 
parasites  on  the  bench.  The  Commons  hur- 
ried up  to  their  lordships*  bar.  *'  Gentlemen," 
he  said,  with  a  sullen  abruptness,  '*I  am 
come  hither  to  perform  my  duty.  I  think  no 
man  can  think  it  long,  since  I  have  not  taken 
so  many  days  in  answering  the  petition  as  ye 
spent  weeks  in  framing  it;  and  I  am  come 
hither  to  show  you  that,  as  well  in  formal 
things  as  in  essential,  I  desire  to  give  you  as 
much  content  as  in  me  lies."  He  then,  to  the 
surprise  of  his  hearers,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
tcit  droit  fdU  eomme  il  est  iinri^  delivered  the 
following  by  way  of  royal  assent :  *♦  The  king 
willeth  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  statutes 
be  put  in  due  execution,  that  his  subjects  may 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrong  or  op- 
pressions, contrary  to  their  just  rights  and  h*b- 
erties,  to  the  preservation  whereof  he  holds 
himself  in  conscience  as  well  obliged  as  of  his 
own  prerogative."* 

The  next  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  a  very  momentous  one.  The  singular 
treachery  of  the  king  had  struck  with  a  para- 
lyzing effect  upon  many  of  the  members ;  it 
seemed  hopeless  to  struggle  with  it  farther ;  it 
had  continued  proof  against  every  effort ;  all 
the  constitutional  usages  of  Parliament  had 
fallen  exhausted  from  the  unequal  contest; 
and  already  the  House  saw  itself  dissolved, 
without  the  achievement  of  a  single  guarantee 
for  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom. 
The  best  and  the  bravest  began  to  despair. 

But  then  the  genius  of  Eliot  rose  to  the  gran- 
deur of  that  occasion ;  and,  by  its  wonderful 
command  over  every  meaner  passion,  by  its 
great  disregard  of  every  personal  danger, 
wrested  the  very  sense  of  hopeless  discom- 
fithre  to  the  achievement  of  a  noble  security. 
Knowing  more  thoroughly  than  others  the 
character  of  the  king,  he  knew  that  he  was  yet 
assailable.  His  conduct  at  this  awful  crisis 
has  seemed  to  me  to  imbody  a  perfect  union 
of  profound  sagacity  and  fearless  magnanimity, 
unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequalled,  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen. 

**  On  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  June,"  says  Rush- 
worth,  <*  the  king's  answer  to  the  petition  of 
right  was  read  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  and 
seemed  too  scant.  Whereupon  Sir  John  Eliot 
stood  up  and  made  a  long  speech,  wherein  he 
gave  forth  so  full  and  hvely  a  representation 
of  all  grievances,  both  general  and  particular, 
as  if  they  had  never  hefme  been  mentioned."*  But 
observe  with  what  consummate  policy.  It  was 
not  a  representation  of  the  grievances  alone, 
such  as  had  been  urged  some  months  before: 


pears  throvgh  all  thess  proesedings;  for  he  afterward 
proved  himeelf  qnite  as  capable  of  openly  violating  a  statuta 
enacted  in  the  regular  manner,  as  ci  fUyiagthb  game  of 
erasion  with  his  doty  and  his  oonscienoe.  JBot  wounded 
vanity  had  clearly  much  to  do  with  it. 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  588.    Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  viil.,  p.  145. 

t  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  991 .  The  indefatigable  ooUeetor, 
however,  only  gives  a  brief  outline  ctf  the  speech.  It  may  bt 
worth  notice  also,  that,  owing  to  sooie  confusion  in  his  pa* 
pers,  a  pdrtton  of  this  outline  was  printed  in  the  wroar 
place,  and  still  stands  as  a  separate  speech  both  in  his  wan, 
and  the  Parliamentary  History.  See  the  latter,  voL  vii.,  p. 
2S9i  aad  Rwhworth,  toL  i^  ?•  MO. 
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it  was  a  parsoit  of  them  to  their  poisonous 

r'ng  and  source ;  it  was  an  exhibition  beside 
n  of  their  hideous  origin ;  it  was  a  direction 
of  the  wrath  of  the  people  against  one  oppress- 
or, whose  rank  was  not  beyond  its  reach ;  it 
was,  in  one  word,  a  fatal  blow  at  Charles 
through  that  quarter  where  alone  he  seemed 
to  be  vulnerable— it  was,  in  its  aim  and  result, 
a  philippic  against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Demosthenes  never  delivered  one  more  clear, 
plain,  convincing,  irresistible.  It  calls  to  mind 
that  greatest  of  orators.  Eliot's  general  style 
was  more  immediately  cast  in  the  manner  of 
Cicero,  but  here  he  rose  beyond  it,  into  the 
piercing  region  of  the  GredL  Demosthenic 
strength  and  closeness  of  reasoning,  clearness 
of  detail,  and  appalling  earnestness  of  style, 
are  all  observable  in  the  naked  outline  I  now 
present.  What  may  have  been  the  grandeur 
and  the  strength  of  its  complete  proportions  1 
I  recollect  a  remark  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's,  that  the 
author  of  this  speech  might  have  originated  the 
**  dogged  style"  of  one  of  our  celebrated  politi- 
cal writers.  **  There  is  no  affectation  of  wit  in 
it,**  he  continued,  **  no  studied  ornament,  no 
display  of  fancied  superiority.  The  speaker's 
whole  heart  and  soul  are  in  his  subject ;  he  is 
full  of  it ;  his  mind  seems,  as  it  were,  to  sur- 
round and  penetrate  every  part  of  it  ;'*  nothing 
diverts  him  from  his  purpose,  or  interrupts  the 
course  of  his  reasoning  for  a  moment.  No 
thought  of  the  personal  loss,  then  frightfully 
incunred,  no  fear  of  the  dangers  that  were  sure 
to  follow.  His  argument  rose  paramount,  for 
it  was  the  life  of  the  nation's  liberties.* 

**  Mr.  Speaker,"  Eliot  began,  **  we  sit  here 
as  the  great  council  of  the  king,  and,  in  that 
capacity,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  present  state  and  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom. In  this  consideration,  I  confess,  many  a 
sad  thought  hath  afirigfated  me ;  and  that  not 
only  in  respect  of  our  dangers  from  abroad, 
which  yet  I  know  are  great,  as  they  have  been 
often  in  this  place  pressed  and  dilated  to  us, 
but  in  respect  of  our  disorders  here  at  home, 
which  do  enforce  those  dangers,  and  by  which 
they  are  occasioned.  For,  I  believe,  I  shall 
make  it  cleare  unto  you  that,  as  at  first  the  cause 
of  these  dangers  were  our  disorders,  so  our 
disorders  now  an  yet  our  greatest  dangers.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  potency  of  our  enemies  as 
the  weakness  of  ourselves  that  threatens  us. 
That  saying  of  the  father  may  be  assumed  by 
us :  Non  torn  patentia  sua,  quam  mgUgeiUia  noM- 
tra.  Our  want  of  true  devotion  to  Heaven,  our 
insincerity  and  doubling  in  religion,  our  want 
of  councils,  our  precipitote  actions,  the  insuffi- 
ciency or  unfaithfulness  of  our  generals  abroad, 
the  ignorance  or  corruptions  of  our  ministers 
at  home,  the  impoverishing  of  the  sovereign, 

*  Itt«ft<€afnif  of  Maj,  d»ebittori«ii,hii«f«mioetotliu 
•ad  other  •peoclMs,  that  "the  freedom  that  Sir  John  Eliot 
need  ia  Padiaaeat  waa  by  the  people  applauded,  thooffh 
noch  taxed  hgr  the  eoutieri,  and  ceneored  by  aooie  of  a 
move  politique  reeenre  (ooosideriaif  the  ttnea)  amoDf  hit 
own  party,  in  that  kind  that  TMitoa  oeneoree  Thiaeeaa 
Portos,  as  thinkinff  each  freedom  a  needleme,  and  therefore 
a  foolieh  thing,  where  no  cure  oould  be  hoped  br  it.    8M 

^eriaUwiit  n*e  Mliit  UktriaUm."  This  if  the  old  reproach 
of  the  timid  and  indilereat.  I  am  aboat  to  ahow,  in  the 
preeent  tnetanee,  that  he  ineoned  the  dancer,  which  aoon 

.after  foil  npon  hie  Uie,  ia  no  spirit  of  idle  lorwardaess,  bat 
for  the  achiereoMBt  of  a  gnat  practical  poxpoaei  wMc4  Ju 
didmckint. 


the  oppression  and  depression  of  the  aobjeot, 
the  exhausting  of  our  treasures,  the  waste  of 
our  provisions,  consutaption  of  our  ships,  de- 
struction of  our  men — these  make  the  advan- 
tage to  our  enemies,  not  the  reputation  of  their 
arms.  And  if  in  these  there  be  not  reforma- 
tion, we  need  no  foes  abroad.  Time  itself  wiU 
ruin  us !" 

A  slight  interruption  from  the  ministers  here 
appears  to  have  given  Eliot  a  moment's  pause. 
With  admirable  address  he  appealed  to  the 
House.  **  You  will  all  hold  it  necessary  that 
what  I  am  about  to  urge  seems  not  an  asper- 
sion on  the  state,  or  imputation  on  the  govern- 
ment, as  I  have  known  such  motions  misinter- 
preted. Far  is  this  from  me  to  propose,  who 
have  none  but  clear  thoughts  of  the  ezceUency 
of  the  king,  nor  can  have  other  ends  than  the 
advancement  of  his  majesty's  glory.  I  sfiall 
desire,"  he  continued, "  a  litUe  of  your  patienee 
extraordinary  to  open  the  particulars,  which  I 
shall  do  with  what  brevity  I  may  answerable 
to  the  importance  of  the  cause  and  the  neces- 
sity now  upon  us,  yet  with  such  respect  and 
observation  to  the  time  as  I  hope  it  shall  net 
be  thought  troublesome." 

He  then  proceeded  to  open  up  the  question 
of  **  insincerity  and  doubling  in  religion."  He 
pursued  it  through  many  strong  and  terrible 
examples.  **  Will  you  have  authority  of  books  t  '* 
he  asked,  furnishing  them  with  a  series  of  the 
most  striking  passages  from  the  recent  collec- 
tions of  the  conunittee  that  had  been  sitting  on 
religious  affairs.  «'  Will  you  have  proofs  of 
meni"  he  continued.  «  Witness  the  hopee, 
witness  the  presumptions,  witness  the  reports 
of  all  the  papists  generally.  Observe  the  die 
positions  of  commanders,  the  trust  of  offioersy 
the  confidence  in  secretaries  to  enmloyments 
in  this  kingdom,  in  Ireland,  and  dsewhere  ! 
These  all  will  show  it  hath  too  great  a  certain- 
ty; and  to  this  add  but  the  inoontrovertiUe 
evidence  of  that  all-powerful  hand  which  we 
have  felt  so  sorely.  For  if  the  heavens  oppose 
themselves  to  us  for  our  impiety,  it  is  we  that 
first  opposed  the  heavens." 

Eliot  next  handled  the  <*  want  of  councils.'* 
**  This,"  he  said,  **  is  that  great  disorder  in  a 
state  with  which  there  cannot  be  stability. 
If  effects  may  show  their  causes,  as  they  are 
often  a  perfect  demonstration  of  them,  oar 
misfortunes,  our  disasters,  serve  to  prove  it, 
and  the  consequences  they  draw  with  them. 
If  reason  be  allowed  in  tkia  dark  age^  the  judg- 
ment of  dependencies  and  foresi^t  of  contin- 
gencies in  afihirs  do  confirm  it.  For,  if  we 
view  ourselves  at  home,  are  we  in  strength* 
are  we  in  reputation  equal  to  our  anceetorB  t 
If  we  view  ourselves  abroad,  are  our  friends  as 
many,  are  our  enemies  no  morel  Do  oar 
friends  retain  their  safety  and  possessions  1 
Do  not  our  enemies  enlarge  themselves,  and 
gain  from  them  and  ust  To  what  counsel 
owe  we  the  loss  of  the  Palatinate,  where  we 
sacrificed  both  our  honour  and  our  men — ob- 
structing those  greater  powers  appointed  for 
that  service  by  which  it  might  have  been  de- 
fensible 1  What  counsel  gave  direction  to  the 
late  action,  whose  wounds  are  yet  bleeding — ^I 
mean  the  expedition  to  Rhee,  of  which  there  m 
yet  so  sad  a  memory  in  all  men  1  What  design 
for  us,  or  advantage  to  our  state,  could  thai  im^ 
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port!  YoQ  know  the  wisdom  of  <mr  ancestors, 
and  tbe  practice  of  their  times ;  how  they  pre- 
aerred  their  safeties !  We  all  know,  and  have 
as  nmdi  cause  to  doobt  as  they  had,  the  great- 
Bess  and  ambition  of  that  kingdom  which  thb 

OLB  WOBLD  COULD  HOT  BATISFT.*      AgainSt  thiS 

fraatoess  and  ambition  we  Ukewise  know  the 
proceedings  of  that  princess,  that  ncTer-to-be- 
feffottea,  excellent  qneen,  Elizabeth,  whose 
Bame,  without  admiration,  falls  not  into  men- 
tioa  eren  with  her  enemies !  Ton  know  how 
she  adranced  herself,  and  how  she  advanced 
this  nation  in  gloiy  and  in  state ;  how  she  de- 
pressed her  enemies,  and  how  she  upheld  her 
bow  she  enjoyed  a  foil  secarity,  and 
!  them  then  our  scorn  who  now  are  made 


Tlte  principles  of  that  policy  by  which  Eliza- 
beCh  had  effected  all  this,  Eliot  now  developed 
to  the  House,  exhibiting  beside  them  the  singu- 
laily  opposite  and  pitiral  contrast  of  the  pre- 
Tv6mg  policy.  The  passage  is  remarkable  for 
its  sabtlety,  no  less  than  for  its  exactest  tmth. 
"Some  of  the  principles  she  built  on  were 
end,  if  I  mistake,  let  reason  and  our 
sen  contradict  me.  First,  to  maintain, 
what  she  might,  a  unity  in  France,  that 
kingdom,  being  at  peace  within  itself. 
It  be  a  bulwark  to  keep  back  the  power  of 
Spani  t»y  land.  Next,  to  preserve  an  amity  and 
e  between  that  state  and  us,  that  so  we 
c  come  in  aid  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  by 
I  receive  their  ships  and  help  them  l^ 
I  TESBLB  coBD,  SO  worldug  bctweeu 
J  the  States,  and  England,  m^ht  enable 
«B,  as  occasion  should  require,  to  give  assist- 
vnto  others.  It  was  by  this  means,  the 
of  that  time  doth  tell  us,  that  we 
not  only  free  from  those  fears  that  now 
«■•  aad  trouble  us,  but  our  names  were 
fearfiil  to  our  enemies.  See  now  what 
dency  emr  actions  have  with  this ; 
Ttheoi  by  these  rules.  They  have  induced, 
a  neeeasary  consequence,  a  division  in 
i  between  the  Protestants  and  their  king, 
;  have  had  too  woful  and  lamenta- 
^  experience.  They  have  made  an  absolute 
9n^  between  that  state  and  us,  and  so  enter- 
toin  OS  agninst  Prance,  and  France  in  prepara- 
ftan  against  ns,  that  we  have  nothing  to  prom- 
WB  «D  oar  neighbours — hardly  to  ourselves ! 
2^y,  ohoerre  the  time  in  which  they  were  at- 
nd  you  shall  find  it  not  only  varyine 
!  principles,  but  directly  contrary  and 
,  ex  iumetro,  to  those  ends !  and  such 
the  issue  and  success,  rather  might 
jht  a  conception  of  Spain  than  begot- 
ten heie  with  ns  !*« 
*  Bvcfj  wovd  was  now  falling  with  tremen- 
itana  cAct  upon  Bnddngfaam,  and  the  minis- 
mm  eoald  eaaore  it  no  longer.  Sir  Humpbiy 
Ifav.  the  ebanceOor  of  the  duchy,  and  one  of 
te  ytivy  eoancfl,  started  from  his  seat,  •'ex- 
Rnshworth  states  it,  *<  a  dislike. 
1  Sir  John  Eliot  to  go  on. 
he  proceeded  thus:  *Mr.  Speaker, 
I  nn  enfry  lor  this  Interruption,  but  much  more 
aany  tf  there  hath  been  occasion— wherein,  as 
I A^  eiiiinlt  myself  wholly  to  your  judgment, 
oensvre  you  should  give  me. 


•  T^  «aiit«  iif  ■  td  Ba^Mlt  ormtonr  ftiniMhM  nothhkf 


I  alliuian  to  Spain. 


if  I  have  offbnded ;  so,  in  the  integrity  of  my 
intentions  and  clearness  of  my  thou^ts,  I  must 
still  retain  this  confidence ;  that  no  greatness 
shall  deter  me  from  the  duties  which  I  owe  to 
the  service  of  my  king  and  country,  but  that, 
with  a  true  English  heart,  I  shall  dischargp  my- 
self as  faithfblly,  and  as  really  to  the  extent  of 
my  poor  power,  as  any  man  whose  honours  or 
whose  offices  most  strictly  obli^  him.'  ** 

With  admirable  self-possession,  Eliot  then 
resumed  his  speech  at  the  very  point  of  inter- 
ruption, and  continued  to  urge  the  madness  of 
breaking  peace  with  France  at  a  time  ^  em- 
phaticaUy  unfortunate.  **  You  know,'*  he  said, 
*'  the  dangers  Denmark  was  in,  and  how  much 
they  concerned  us ;  what  in  respect  of  our  al- 
liance and  the  country,  what  in  the  importance 
of  the  Sound  (what  an  advantage  to  oqr  ene- 
mies the  gain  thereof  would  be  t ).  What  loss, 
then,  what  prejudice  to  us,  by  this  disunion ! 
we  breaking  upon  France,  France  enraged 
by  us,  and  the  Netherlands  at  amazement  be- 
tween both !  no  longer  could  we  intend  to  aid 
that  luckless  king,  whose  loss  is  out*  disaster."* 
Here  Eliot  having,  as  it  appears  to  me,  reduced 
the  mattei  ad  abnirdutny  suddenly  turned  round 
to  the  ministerial  bench.  *<Can  those,  now, 
that  express  their  troubles  at  the  hearing  of 
these  things,  and  have  so  often  told  us,  in  this 
place,  of  ueir  knowledge  in  the  conjunctures 
and  disjunctures  of  afi^irs,  say  they  advised  in 
this  1  Was  this  an  act  of  council,  Mr.  Speak- 
er ?  I  have  more  charity  than  to  thmk  it ;  and, 
unless  they  make  a  confession  of  themselves,  J  csit- 
not  believe  it.** 

The  orator  now,  under  cover  of  a  discussion 
of  a  third  division  of  his  argument,  **  the  insuf- 
ficiency and  unfaithfulness  of  our  generals," 
dragged  Buckingham  personalty  upon  the  scene. 
For  a  moment,  however,  before  doin^  this,  he 
paused.  "What  shall  I  sayt  I  wish  there 
were  not  cause  to  mention  it ;  and,  but  out  of 
aiqnehension  of  the  danger  that  is  to  come,  if 
the  like  choice  hereafter  be  not  prevented,  I 
could  willingly  be  silent.  But  my  duty  to  my 
sovereign,  my  service  to  this  House,  and  the 
safety  and  honour  of  my  country,  are  above  aU 
respects ;  and  what  so  neariy  trenches  to  the 
prejudice  of  this,  must  not,  shall  not  be  for- 
borne." 

Then  followed  this  bitter  and  searching  ex- 
posure of  the  incapacity  of  Buckingham  in  his 
various  actions.  How  much  its  effect  is  in- 
creased by  the  ominous  omission  of  bis  name ! 

**  At  Cadis,  then,  in  that  first  expedition  we 
made,  when  we  arrived  and  found  a  conquest 
ready — (the  Spanish  ships,  I  mean,  which  were 
fit  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  voyage;  and  of 
which  some  of  the  chiefest  then  there  them- 
selves, have  since  assured  me  that  the  satis- 
faction would  have  been  sufficient,  either  in 
point  of  honour  or  in  point  of  profit)— why  was 
it  neglected  1  why  was  it  not  achieved  1  it 
being  of  all  hands  granted,  how  feasible  it  was ! 


*  It  wofold  bo  easj  to  dilate  this  qteocb  into  a  Tolame,  M 
pregnaat  it  ererjr  word  with  meaniw,  ao  oondenaed  an  its 
Tiawt,  yt  to  exact  aad  forcible.  Hie  reader  who  ie  beat 
acquainted  with  tbe  ganeral  history  of  the  time  wiU  appra* 
date  it  beet.  The  preeent  ie  an  aUaaioQ  to  the  disastroof 
defeat  of  the  Kinf  of  Denmark  bjr  Coont  TiDj.  The  Kinf 
of  England  had  predpitated  the  qaarrel  hj  hie  weak  imp(»o 
tnnitieif  and  then,  bj  this  ontrageoae  war  with  F^uoe,  «ft> 
terly  dinbled  his  Ofwn  power  of  assitanf , 
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**  After,  when  with  the  destruction  of  some 
of  oar  men,  and  with  the  exposition  of  some 
others,  who  (though  their  fortunes  since  have 
not  been  such)  by  chance  came  off— when,  I 
say,  with  the  loss  of  our  serviceable  men,  that 
uns^iceable  fort  was  gained,  and  the  whole 
army  landed— why  was  there  nothing  done  1 
I  why  was  there  nothing  attempted  1  If  nothing 
was  intended,  wherefore  did  they  landt  If 
there  was  a  service,  wherefore  were  they  ship- 
.  ped  again  1 

'*  Mr.  Speaker,  it  satisfies  me  too  much  in 
this — when  I  think  of  their  dry  and  hungry 
march  into  that  drunken  quarter  (for  so  the 
soldiers  termed  it),  where  was  the  period  of 
their  journey — that  divers  of  our  menj  being  left 
tu  A  sacrifice  to  the  enemy,  the  generoTs  labour  teas 
at  an  end  P* 

**  For  the  next  undertaking  at  Rh6e  I  will 
not  trouble  you  much  —  only  this,  in  short. 
Was  not  that  whole  action  carried  against  the 
judgment  and  opinion  of  those  officers  that 
were  of  the  council  ?  Was  not  the  first,  was 
not  the  last;  was  not  all,  in  the  landing,  in  the 
intrenching,  in  the  continuance  there,  in  the 
assault,  in  the  retreat,  without  their  assent? 
Did  any  advice  take  place  of  such  as  were  of 
the  council  1  If  there  should  be  made  a  par- 
ticular inquisition  thereof,  these  things  will  be 
manifest,  and  more!  I  will  not  instance  the 
manifesto  that  was  made  for  the  reason  of 
these  arms  ;  nor  by  whom,  nor  in  what  man- 
ner, nor  on  what  grounds  it  was  published; 
nor  what  efl^ts  it  hath  wrought,  drawing,  as 
it  were,  almost  the  whole  world  into  league 
against  us ;  nor  will  I  mention  the  leaving  of 
the  wines,  nor  the  leaving  of  the  salt,  which 
were  in  our  possession,  and  of  a  value,  as  it  is 
said,  to  answer  much  of  our  expense ;  nor  that 
great  toonder  which  no  Alexander  or  Casar  ever 
did,  the  enriching  of  the  enemy  by  courtesies  when 
our  soldiers  wanted  help  ;*  nor  the  private  inter- 
courses and  parleys  with  the  fort  which  con- 
tinually were  held ;  what  all  these  intended 
may  be  read  in  the  success,  and,  upon  due  ex- 
amination thereof,  they  would  not  want  their 
proofs !" 

Eliot  passed  to  the  consideration  of  "  the 
ignorance  and  corruption  of  our  ministers. 
Where,"  he  asked,  *<  can  you  miss  of  instan- 
ces 1  If  you  survey  the  court,  if  you  survey 
the  country ;  if  the  Church,  if  the  city  be  ex- 
amined ;  if  you  observe  the  bar,  if  the  bench ; 
if  the  ports,  if  the  shipping ;  if  the  land,  if  the 
seas— 4ill  these  will  render  you  variety  of 
pHTOofs,  and  that  in  such  measure  and  propor- 
tion as  shows  the  greatness  of  our  disease  to 


*  The  affiacted  gallantries  and  courteties  practieed  br 
Buckingham  to  the  enemyv  daring  thie  expedition,  were  n- 
dieoloofl  in  the  extreme.    When  Toirae  sent  a  trumpet  to 


reqnest  a  panport  to  convey  some  wounded  oflScers  to  the 
coast,  Buckingham  sent  them  his  grand  chaloupe,  or  Tacht, 
fiiraished  with  every  elegant  convenience,  and  Uned  with 


int  belie  eeearlette  nmge  ;  while  his  musicians,  with  all  the 
varieties  of  their  instruments,  solaced  atid  charmed  the 
wounded  enemr  in  crossing  the  arm  of  the  sea.  Totias 
OQoe  inquiring  *'  whether  they  had  saved  any  melons  in  the 
island  ?"  was  the  next  day  presented,  in  the  duke's  name, 
with  a  dozen.  The  bearer  received  twenty  gdden  crowns ; 
and  Toiras  despatching  six  bottles  of  orange  flower  water, 
and  a  dozen  jan  of  cypress  powder,  the  duke  presented  the 
bearer  with  twenty  Jacobuses !  After  a  sharp  action,  when 
Toiras  sent  one  orhis  pages  with  a  trumpet,  to  request  leave 
to  bury  some  noblemen,  the  duke  received  the  messenger 
wiA  terms  of  condolence.  See  an  amusing  accoont  in 
P'brMli'i  ComnieBtariet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  48. 


be  such  that,  if  there  be  not  some  speedy  applica- 
tion for  remedy,  our  case  is  almost  desperate.** 
Eliot  here  paused  for  a  few  moments.  "Mr. 
Speaker,"  he  said, « I  fear  I  have  been  too  long  in 
these  particulars  that  are  passed,  and  am  unwill- 
ing to  offend  you ;  therefore,  in  the  rest  I  shall 
be  shorter.*'  As  he  condenses  his  statements, 
it  will  be  seen  he  becomes  more  terrible. 

*'  In  that  which  concerns  the  impoverishing 
of  the  king,  no  other  arguments  will  I  use  than 
such  as  SH  men  grant.  The  Exchequer,  you 
know,  is  empty,  and  the  reputation  thereof 
gone ;  the  ancient  lands  are  sold ;  the  jewels 
pawned  ;  the  plate  engaged  ;  the  debt  still 
great ;  almost  all  charges,  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  borne  up  by  projects.  What 
poverty  can  be  greater!  What  necessity  so 
great  1  What  perfect  English  heart  is  not  al- 
most dissolved  into  sorrow  for  this  truth ! 

**  For  the  oppression  of  the  subject,  whidi» 
as  I  remember,  is  the  next  particular  I  pro- 
posed, it  needs  no  demonstration:  the  whole 
kingdom  is  a  proof  And  for  the  exhausting  of 
our  treasury,  that  very  oppression  speaks  it. 
What  waste  of  our  provisions,  what  consmnp- 
tion  of  our  ships,  what  destruction  of  our  men 
have  been !  Witness  that  ioumey  to  Argiers. 
Witness  that  with  Mansfield.  Witness  that  to 
Cadiz.  Witness  the  next.  Witness  that  to 
Rh6e.  Witness  the  last  (I  pray  God  we  may 
never  have  more  such  witnesses !).  Witness, 
likewise,  the  Palatinate.  Witness  Denmark. 
Witness  the  Turks.  Witness  the  Dunkirkers. 
WiTNKss  ALL !  Whst  losscs  WO  hsvc  sustain- 
ed !  how  we  are  impaired  in  munition,  in  ships, 
in  men !  It  is  beyond  contradiction,  that  we 
were  never  so  much  weakened,  nor  ever  had 
less  hope  how  to  be  restored.*' 

Eliot  concluded  thus,  with  a  propobitioa  fcnr 
a  remonstrance  to  the  king. 

**  These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  our  dangers ;  these 
are  they  which  do  threaten  us,  and  they  are 
like  the  Trojan  horse,  brought  in  cunniii^y  to 
surprise  us.  In  these  do  lurk  the  strongest  of 
our  enemies,  ready  to  issue  on  us ;  and  if  we 
do  not  speediily  expel  them,  these  are  the  signs 
— ^these  the  invitations  to  others.  These  will  ao 
prepare  their  entrance,  that  we  shall  have  no 
means  left  of  refuge  or  defence.  For  if  we  bsTe 
these  enemies  at  home,  how  can  we  striTQ 
with  those  that  are  abroad  1  If  we  be  free 
from  these,  no  other  can  impeach  us !  Oar 
ancient  English  virtue,  like  the  old  Spartan  val- 
our, cleared  from  these  disorders— a  retum  to 
sincerity  in  religion,  oiu^  more  friends  ^irith 
heaven,  having  maturity  of  councils,  snfficienci^ 
of  generals,  incomiption  of  officers,  opulenc| 
in  the  king,  Uberty  in  the  people,  repletion  in 
treasure,  plenty  of  provisions,  reparation  m, 
ships,  preservation  of  men— our  ancient  £n^ 
lish  virtue,  I  say,  thus  rectified,  will  secure  us  i 
but  unless  there  be  a  speedy  reformation  i] 
these,  I  know  not  what  hopes  or  expectation 
we  can  have. 

"  These  are  the  things,  sir,  I  shall  desire  ti 
have  taken  into  consideration ;  that,  as  iwe  axi 
the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  and  ha^ro  tfa 
apprehension  of  these  dangers,  we  may  X3emS 
represent  them  unto  the  king :  whereto,  X  csoi 
ceive,  we  are  bound  by  a  treble  obligation— -<i 
duty  to  God,  of  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  of  ^mI 
to  our  ooontiy. 
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**  And  therefore  I  wish  it  may  so  stand  with 
the  wisdom  and  jiidjg;ment  of  the  House,  that 
they  may  be  drawn  into  the  body  of  a  remon- 
strance, and  in  aU  humility  expressed ;  with  a 
prayer  unto  his  majesty,  that,  for  the  safety  of 
hinwplf,  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  for 
the  safety  of  religion,  he  will  be  leased  to  give 
MS  tiwu  to  make  perfect  inquisition  thereof;  or 
to  take  them  into  his  own  wisdom,  and  there 
give  them  such  timely  reformation  as  the  ne- 
eeanty  and  justice  of  the  case  doth  import. 

**  And  thus,  sir,  with  a  large  affection  and 
loyaby  to  his  majesty,  and  with  a  firm  duty  and 
serrioe  to  my  country,  I  have  suddenly  (and  it 
■ay  be  with  some  disorder)  expressed  the 
weak  apprehensions  I  have ;  wherein,  if  I  have 
erred,  I  humbly  craye  your  pardon,  and  so  sub- 
mit myself  to  the  censure  of  the  House."* 

£&ot*8  purpose  was  already  aocompliahed ! 
Scarcely  had  he  resumed  his  seat,  iniien  the  ef- 
feeCs  he  had  laboured  to  produce  broke  forth. 
**  Disalfeetion  !**  cried  Sir  Henry  Martin  and 
mken  of  the  court  party ;  **  and  there  wanted 
not  some  who  said  that  speech  was  made  out 
of  sone  distrust  of  his  majesty's  answer  to  the 
petitaon.''t  From  the  popular  side,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  some  stem  and  significant  words  were 
heard  about  the  necessity  of  a  remonstrance. 
The  crists  had  unquestionably  come.  The 
ceortierB  went  off  to  tell  their  news  at  the 
eosncfl  table ;  the  patriots  **  turned  themselTes 
isio  a  gnmd  committee  touching  the  danger 
and  means  of  safety  of  king  and  kingdom." 

The  newsmongers  discharsed  their  duty 
fetthfelly.  The  next  day  a  royal  message  came 
to  the  House,  acquainting  them  that  within  six 
days  the  session  would  close,  and  desiring 
them  not  to  touch  upon  any  new  matter,  but 
te  eondlnde  the  necessaiy  business.!  The  day 
iiiiisimt  that  brought  another  message,  <«  com- 
manding tte  speaker  to  let  them  know  that  he 
wfll  eertainly  hold  that  day  prefixed  without 
■hualiun ;  and  he  requires  them  that  they 
enter  not  into,  or  proceed  with,  any  new  busi- 
Mss  which  may  spend  greater  time,  or  which 
■ay  lay  any  scandal  or  aspersion  upon  the 
Slate,  goTcmment,  or  ministers  thereof'*^  The 
i  that  ensued  was  in  all  respects  extraor- 
Sir  Robert  Philips  was  the  first  to 
•I  consider  my  own  infirmities,"  said 
,  **  and  if  cTer  my  passions  were  wrought 
apon^  now  this  message  stirs  me  up  especially. 
What  shall  we  do,  since  our  humble  purposes 


I  «M  piewved  ia  Sir  J<^  Napier't  maaa- 
1  wxQ  %•  Mad  IB  the  (Nd  PuiiamenUry  Hiitoiy, 

t  ladhaiMth.  nil  i  p  1OT  EUot is nid to hava remark- 
edea  tka»  that  he  had  for  eone  tioM  **  had  a  reeolntioii  to 
«fMihaae  1— r  laf  afinanrt  frinTanrne.  tn  Mtitfie  hit  mijnnty 
h— ,  Mjy  he  had  jfayed/ar  a»  ejtpoi'hiwtfy.'*  This  read* 
•«  .1...  ._  1^  ^^  1^  ^  renazhaUe  that 
ribed  to  hare  stei^ied  forward 
*  aajiaflr  that  he  had  heard 
MSie«ofEUot.  Thisisthe 
■ce  of  ooartesy.  or,  indeed,  dfaay  other  feelinf 
i  dislike,  whicli  it  is  possible  to  trace  ia  the 
■es  t4  Weaftwotth  to  ElioC  JUd  it  night  have  been 
aa the  w^of**  darned  food-aatorsdfriradship.''  Oa 
IT,  I  easpsrt  it  to  have  beea  simply  aaoth' 
I  of  the  covt,  which 
I  of.    Many 


I  had  atnady  pasaed  throoah  the  medium  of  the 
Mtar  aiad  Weatea.    See  Sbnttom  State  Fkpeis,  voL  i., 

maAa«lh,vetL,p.ai.    FaiiHiatnVoLTiii.,p.l«7. 
fX«kMMh,vil.l^p.<0ft.    P)HLHM^valTiii.,^168. 


are  thus  preyentedt"*  Eliot  here  sudden^ 
started  up,  and  spoke  with  more  than  ordinaiy 
vehemence.  <*  Ye  all  know/*  he  said,  **  with 
what  affection  and  integrity  we  have  proceeded 
hitherto  to  have  gained  his  majesty's  heart 
It  was  out  of  the  necessity  of  our  duty  we  were 
brought  to  that  course  we  were  in.  I  douM  a 
misrepresentation  to  his  majesty  hath  drawn 
this  mark  of  his  displeasure  upon  us !  I  ob- 
serve in  the  message,  among  other  sad  partic- 
ulars, it  is  conceived  that  we  were  about  to  lay 
some  aqiersions  on  the  government.  Give  me 
leave  to  protest,  sir,  that  so  clear  were  our  in- 
tentions, that  we  desire  only  to  vindicate  those 
dishonours  to  our  king  and  country  !  It  ia 
said  also,  as  if  we  cast  some  aspersions  oa 
his  migesty's  ministers!  I  am  confident  no 
minister,  how  dear  soever,  cofi — **  A  strange 
interruption  stopped  him.  <*  Here,"  says  the 
account  in  the  Napier  MSS.,  <'the  speaker 
started  up  from  the  chair,  and,  apprehending 
Sir  John  Eliot  intended  to  fall  upon  the  duke, 
said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes^  *  There  is  a  com- 
mand laid  upon  me  to  interrupt  any  that  should 
go  about  to  lay  an  aqiersion  on  the  ministers 
of  the  state.'  "t    Eliot  sat  down  in  silence. 

Events — for  passions  include  events — now 
crowded  together  to  work  their  own  good  work ; 
and  the  great  statesman,  the  author,  as  it  were, 
of  that  awful  scene,  may  be  conceived  to  have 
been  the  only  one  who  beheld  it  from  the  van- 
tage ground  of  a  sober  consciousness  and  con- 
trol. Into  that  moment  his  genius  had  thrown 
a  forecast  of  the  future.  The  after  terrors  he 
did  not  live  to  see,  but  now  concentred  in  the 
present  spot  were  all  their  intense  and  fervid 
elements.  Tbey  struggled  in  their  birth  with 
tears.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  not  be 
thought  indecorous  and  unseemly  now  for 
statesmen  to  shed  tears,  but  I  consider  the 
weeping  of  that  memorable  day,  that  **  black 
and  dolefld  Thursday,"!'  to  have  been  the  pre- 
cursor of  an  awful  resolve.  Had  these  great 
men  entertained  a  less  severe  sense  of  their 
coming  duty,  no  such  present  weakness  had 
been  shown.  The  monarchy,  and  its  cherished 
associations  of  centuries,  now  trembled  in  the 
balance.  <*  Sir  Robert  Philips  spoke,"  says  a 
member  of  the  House,  writing  to  his  friend  the 
day  after,  '*  and  mingled  his  words  with  weep- 
ing. Sir  Edward  Ck>ke,  overcome  with  passion, 
seeing  the  desolation  that  was  like  to  ensue, 
was  forced  to  sit  down  when  he  began  to  speak, 
through  the  abundance  of  tears ;  yea,  the  speak- 
er in  his  speech  could  not  refrain  from  weep- 
ing and  shedding  of  tears,  besides  a  great  many 
whose  great  griefs  made  them  dumb  and  si- 
lent"^ 

A  deep  silence  succeeded  this  storm,  and  the 


*  Rnshwoith,  toI.  i..  p.  000. 

t  Ibid.,  ToL  i.,  p.  000.    ParL  Hist.,  toL  viii..  p.  101. 

t  This  ezprssBum  is  used  ia  a  manaseript  letter  of  tha 
dav. 

\  This  iaterssting  letter  win  be  fboadiaRashwoithfVoL 
i.,  p.  000.  It  wiU  be  seea  that,  in  the  ooaKmeneeaiMit  of  it, 
the  writer,  Mr.  Alnred,  distinctly  oooTeys  the  inqnvsaka 
that  this  extraordinary  scene  had  been  caosed  bv  Eliot's 
great  speech  of  two  dairs  before.  He  gives  a  sketch  of  tha 
speech,  aad  afterward  deecribes  tha  interftrenoe  of  the  min- 
isters. "  As  he  was  enuneraiing  whi<^  the  chancellor  of 
the  daohr  said,  *  it  was  a  strange  laagnam  ;*  Tot  the  Boose 
coouaaaded  Sir  John  Eliot  to  go  oo.  Then  the  chancellor 
deaind,  if  he  went  oa,  that  himself  might  go  oat.  Where* 
npon  thiqr  all  bade  him  begooe,  y«l  he  ttsjftd  and  Aeani  Asm 
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few  words  that  broke  the  silence  startled  the 
House  into  its  accastomed  attitude  of  resolu- 
tion and  composure.  '*  It  is  the  speech  lately 
spoken  by  Sir  John  Eliot  which  has  given  of- 
fence, as  we  fear,  to  his  majesty.***  The  ir- 
resolute men  who  hazarded  these  words  at 
such  a  time  little  anticipated  their  immediate 
result.  "Hereupon,"  says  Rushworth,  "the 
House  declared  *that  every  member  of  the 
House  is  free  from  any  undutiful  speech,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Parliament  to  that  day,* 
and  ordered  *  that  the  House  be  turned  into  a 
<x>mmittee  to  consider  what  is  fit  to  be  done 
for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  no 
man  go  out  upon  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  Tow- 
er.* *'  The  time  for  action  had  arrived.  The 
speaker,  in  abject  terror, "  humbly  and  earnest- 
ly besought  the  House  to  give  him  leave  to  ab- 
sent hinuelf  for  half  an  hour,  presuming  they 
did  not  think  he  did  it  for  any  ill  intention ; 
which  was  instantly  granted  him.**t  He  went  to 
the  Inng.  In  the  interval  of  his  absence  cheer- 
ful acclamations  resounded  once  more  through 
the  House,  for  again  Buckingham  was  fear- 
lessly named  as  the  "grievance  of  grievan- 
ces;** and  "as  when  one  good  hound,**  ob- 
serves a  member  who  was  present,  "  recovers 
the  scent,  the  rest  come  in  with  a  fhll  cry,  so 
they  pnfsued  it,  and  every  one  came  on  home, 
and  laid  the  blame  where  they  thought  the  fault 
was,  and  were  voting  it  to  the  question,  *  that 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  shall  be  instanced  to 
be  the  chief  and  principal  cause  of  all  those 
evils,*  when  the  speaker,  having  been  three 
hours  absent  and  with  the  king,  brought  this 
message, '  that  his  majesty  commands,  for  the 
present,  they  adjourn  the  House  till  to-morrow 
morning,  and  that  all  committees  cease  in  the 
mean  time.*  What  we  shall  expect  this  morn- 
ing God  of  heaven  knows.**! 

The  king,  it  is  evident,  now  shook  with  alarm. 
The  clouds  were  gathering  over  his  favourite 
thicker  and  blacker  than  ever.  That  morning, 
however,  with  a  last  vague  hope,  he  sent  a 
cozening  message,  and  a  wish  for  a  "sweet 
parting.**^  The  only  notice  taken  of  it  by  the 
Conunons  was  the  forwarding  of  a  petition 
"for  a  dear  and  satisfactory  answer  in  foU 
Parliament  to  ^e  petition  of  rights,'*ll  and  the 
stem  opening  of  an  investigation  into  several 
high  grievances,  more  especially  the  charge  I 
have  before  mentioned  of  a  design  for  introdu- 
cing foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom.^  No  al- 
ternative was  left  to  Charies,  ai^  the  Ccnnmons 
were  summoned  the  next  day  to  meet  him  in 
the  Upper  House. 

"  To  avoid  all  ambiguous  interpretations,  and 
to  show  you  there  is  no  doubleness  in  my  mean- 

*  Ruhworth,  voL  i.,  p.  000,  007.  Pari.  Hin.,  toL  viii., 
p.  IM.  t  Rtuhworth,  tyA.  i.,  p.  009. 

t  Radiworth,  toI.  i.,  p.  010.    Pari.  Hift.,  toL  tiii.,  p.  100. 

t  **SoforthiitiMe,"f>ntb;ecloteofthein<— fe,**ldtall 
Chriateadom  take  notioe  of  a  awaet  paitinf  botwaan  him 
and  his  people ;  which,  if  it  &U  oat,  his  majeaty  will  not  be 
lonf  from  another  aaatiaff ;  when  anoh  grierancee,  if  there 
be  anr,  at  their  letavre  and  oonrenieBee  may  be  ooDaidered." 
PbrL  Hiet^  toI.  Tiii.,  p.  197.  Rnahworth,  voL  i.,  p.  010. 
t   I  ParL  Hist,  voL  viii.. p.  SOI.    Roshwotth,  toL  L,  p.  01S. 

5  Buriemach,  a  natttraliaed  Dnteh  merofaMit,  was  exam- 
ined,  and  admitted  that  he  had  reeeired  £30,000  from  the 
treasary,  fcr  the  raiainf  of  German  horae,  which  he  had  die- 
bnxaed  aooordin|:l7.  He  farther  admitted  that  1000  hocae 
bad  been  levied  moonaeqaenfie,  and  arma  provided  for  them 
in  Holland,  bat  that** he  heard  thev  weie  lately  oooatei^ 
nanded.**  ParL  Hist.,  toL  viii.,  p.  tOO.  And  see  Rush- 
worth,  toL  i.,  p.  01S. 


ing,  I  am  willing  to  pleasure  yon  as  well  in 
words  as  in  substance.  Read  your  petition, 
and  you  shall  have  an  answer  that,  I  am  sore, 
will  please  you.*'*  Such  was  Charies's  speech 
to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
crowded  that  day  round  their  lordships'  bar. 
The  petition  vras  read  accordingly,  and  the 
usual  answer  vras  returned:  Soit  droit  fait 
comme  il  est  desir^.  "  At  the  end  of  the  king's 
first  speech,**  says  a  memorandum  on  the  Lords' 
journals,  "  at  the  answer  to  the  petition,  and 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  the  Commons 
gave  a  great  and  joyfol  applause.** 

Charies  the  First,  after  he  left  the  House  of 
Lords  that  day,  stood  in  a  different  relation  to 
the  people  from  that  he  had  occupied  before. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  this  fact.t  The  Com- 
mons had  asserted  it  in  cleaving  so  strongly  to 
their  resolutions,  the  king  hinaiself  in  striring 
so  desperately  to  evade  them.  A  certainty  or 
direction  and  operation  had  been  given  to  the 
old  laws.  Charies  appeared,  ind^d,  to  sanc- 
tion the  notion  of  a  great  and  vital  change  bj 
the  first  step  he  took.  He  sent  a  message 
to  the  Commons,  desiring  **  that  the  petition  of 
rights,  with  his  assent  thereunto,  should  not 
oSy  be  recorded  in  both  Houses,  and  in  tbe 
courts  of  Westminster,  but  that  it  be  pot  in 
print,  for  his  honour  and  the  content  and  satis- 
faction of  his  people.**^ 

The  Commons,  according  to  Ru^wortb, 
"returned  to  their  own  house  with  unspeaka- 
ble joy,  and  resolved  so  to  proceed  as  to  ex* 
press  their  thankfulness.  Now  frequent  men- 
tion was  made  of  proceeding  with  the  bin  of 
subsidies,  of  sending  the  bills  which  were 
ready  to  the  Lords,  and  of  perfecting  the  bffl 
of  tonnage  and  poundage.  Sir  John  Strange- 
waies  expressed  his  joy  at  the  answer,  and 
farther  added,  *  Let  us  perfect  our  remon' 
strance.'  **^  And  such  was  their  exa<^  mode 
of  procedure.  The  largest  supplies  that  had 
been  voted  for  years  were  at  once  fM^sented 
to  the  king.  The  king's  commission  of  excise 
was  demanded  to  be  cancelled  under  the  neM 
act  of  right.  The  bill  for  the  granting  of  toa^ 
nage  and  poundage,  which  was  already  far  ad 
vanced,  was  passed,  but  a  protest  voted  at  tb^ 
same  thne,  on  the  ground  of  its  inoonsistencj 
with  the  new  act,  against  Charies's  old  coum 
of  levying  this  imposition  without  consent  oj 
Parliament.  H    A  remonstrance  was  also  votei 


*  Part  Hist.,  toL  riii.,  p.  fOS.  Rasfaworth,  tqI.  i.,  p.  6ll 
t  Hume  obeenrea,  **  It  mnj  be  aifinned,  withoot  maj  «4 
aggeratiott,  that  the  king's  asaeat  to  the  pelitiott  of  nfh| 
proidnoed  such  a  change  in  the  gofemment  aa  -wnn  nlau 
eqntvalent  to  a  rerohition ;  and  by  drctuwcribnv  in  i 
many  articles  the  royal  prerogatiye,  gave  addtticsBU  mec 
rity  to  the  liberties  of  the  sabjeot.'*  Withoot  smar  ao  £ 
as  this,  it  is  qmte  certain  that  rt  materially  altered  ^&«xW^ 
p«)aitioQ  in  a  moral  as  well  as  leral  aenee.  Ill*  p«tiTioa 
rights  (it  is  siTen  at  length  in  Home's  ffistory,  -vtil.  ▼., 
171)  affirmed  and  oonfimed  eznressly  the  enaetmeiftta  imT  tl 
0  Hen.  HI.,  chap.  M  (Mana  Charta),  that  ao  ~ 
depriTed  of  his  liberty  or  Hie  property  except  1 


9  Hen.  III.,  chap.  M  (Mana  Charta),  that  ao  1         

depriTed  of  his  liberty  or  Hie  property  except  ^ri«dlsiii^ 
of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land;  ofthelO  Bdw.  II 


dtap.  n,  that  nomaa,  of  whatever  estate  en*  ooaditkio,  ahoc 
be  taken,  tmpriaaned.  disseised,  disherited,  or  pot  to  d«J 
withottt  being  bronght  to  answer  by  due  prncai—  of  ^ 
and  of  the  SS,  S7,  S8, 4S  Bdw.  HI.,  wiUi  the  17  Ric^.  n^ 
the  aame  intent  Bat  it  did  even  more  than2ld»,  by  itn  i 
bodiment  of  the  sapplementary  leaolntiona  of  lis*  fv>»Yrmii 
which,  aa  I  have  auwady  obeerved,  bound  the  jiirtjcM  t 
striet  letter  of  ooBstrtictMB,  and  deprived  thaoa  a€  thm  b 
of  antagoaist  eaactmrnta. 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  viii.,  a.  Ml. 

4  Rnshworth.  vol.  IT,  p.  VIS. 

I  The  only  piaa  advanoed  by  the  eoort  lawj^ia  mgm 
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aod  presented  to  the  kiog  against  certain  pfo- 
oeedings  of  Bockingham.*  These  measures 
were  not  only  in  conformity  with  the  petition, 
but  were  positiyely  reqoired  to  give  it  efficacy 
and  completeness.  No  opportunity  of  conces- 
sion or  concord  was  withheld  from  Charles, 
bat  no  distinct  right  was  forborne.  The  grand 
wmmioe^vi  that  were  then  sitting,  on  the  ts- 
Twa  heads  of  religion,  trade,  grievances,  and 
ccorts  of  justice,  were  ordered  to  sit  no  long- 
er, t  ETery  appearance  of  unnecessary  oppo- 
sition was  carefully  avoided. 

But  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  these  meas- 
ures, the  Commons  were  summoned  by  the 
king  to  the  House  of  Lords.  After  a  long  in- 
terview vrith  the  speaker,  Charles  had  hurried 
then  to  dose  the  session.  **It  may  seem 
strange,"  he  said,  when  they  appeared  at  the 
bar,  **  that  I  come  so  suddenly  to  end  this  ses- 
sion before  I  give  my  assent  to  the  bills.  I 
win  tell  yoa  the  cause,  thou^  I  must  avow  that 
J  owe  the  account  of  my  actions  to  God  alone.*' 
This  was  a  Tery  proper  conmienoement  to  his 
^eech;  for,  after  peevishly  complaining  of  the 
remonstrance  agamst  Buckingham,  he  went  on 
to  inform  them  that  he  would  have  no  inter- 
femee  with  his  rights  over  tonnage  and 
poundage ;  and,  farther,  that  they  had  alto- 
gether nusonderstood  the  petition  of  rij^ts.  <*I 
have  granted  no  new,  but  only  confirmed  the 
ancient  liberties  of  my  subjects."  His  conclu- 
ding words  were  very  remarkable.  "As  for  ton- 
nage aad  pomida^,  it  is  a  thing  I  cannot  want, 
and  was  never  mtended  by  you  to  ask,  nor 
meant  by  me,  I  am  sure,  to  grant.  To  conclude, 
I  eommand  you  all  that  are  here  to  take  notice 
of  what  I  have  iqwken  at  this  time  to  be  the 
trae  intent  and  meaning  of  what  I  granted  you 
in  jFOor  petition ;  hUespeeiaUyyfiUimyUn'dtyike 
jmig€^  for  to  you  only,  under  me,  belongs  the 
mteipffeiation  of  laws."|  Parliament  was 
tkea  prorogued  to  the  20th  of  the  following 
OcCobOT. 

The  patriot  leaders  separated,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, with  many  gloomy  forebodings.  New 
miseries  and  oppressions  were  about  to  visit 
the  people.  Tet  had  this  inunortal  session 
streagtheoed  the  people's  hearts  for  endurance, 
■o  lees  than  it  had  sharpened  their  powers  for 
iBsisfinffe  The  patriots  had  no  cause  to  sep- 
arate with  any  distrust  of  each  other. 

Ehot  went  immediately  into  Cornwall.  I 
as  fbrtmiatdy  enabled  to  follow  him  there. 
Among  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
I  have  fbond  a  letter  written  to  that  learned 
some  few  days  after  his  arrival    It 


.  .  _  _  r  ctf'Uie  ConuBons  in  tbit  matter  worthy  of  notiot 

««■  faoadad  oatlw  iaJqnitooa  Jadgnent  of  the  Court  o^  Ex- 
a^eaMdoriiiff  the  iMt  reign.    Botthie^en 
I  barred  by  the  reeolatione  I  hare  ao  often 
..  riof  it  to  be  nxfed  that  the  lanroage  of  the 
I  was  not  ealBciently  general  to  comprehenid  dntiee 
"  B  at  the  ontpoita,aB  well  aa  internal 

n  opiaioB  which  waa  etrongly  oon- 

ia«ad  bj  Ebot— it  ia  qoite  certain  that  the  iniquitone  appli- 
otfMa  of  tba  atatotea  in  Bates'e  caae,  that  groeaeat  oi  in- 
mmtm  ef  «*j«dfe-Bade  law,**  wai  diftinctly  foreoloeed. 
T^am  aad  imiiniltf  o.  liVii  nThfiTwliaiiUfin  nmilil  Thfirniftrir 
mkfm^mg  fxam  the  free  gnmt  of  the  people. 

*  Tka  mKMuCraaee,  drawn  up  hf  Seiden  and  EUot,  ia 
aBTHMilf  able.  It  ia  iapoanMe,  after  reading  it,  to  qnea- 
-     '      '  See  Rnehworth,  voL  i.,  p.  9l«. 


is,  in  many  points  of  view,  interesting.  It  is  a 
happy  specimen  of  Eliot's  style ;  and  it  proves, 
if  such  proof  were  wanting,  that  this  great 
statesman  had  embraced  the  public  cause  with 
the  deep  fervour  of  a  private  passion. 

"How   acceptable   your  letters    are,"   he 
writes,  "  and  with  what  advantage  they  now 
come,  I  need  not  tell  you ;  when,  besides  tiie 
memorie  of  my  owne  losses  (which  can  have 
no  reparation  like  the  assurance  of  your  fa- 
vour), I  but  acknowledge  the  i^orance  of 
these  partes,  almoste  as  much  divided  from 
reason  and  intelligence  as  our  island  from  the 
world.    That  the  session  is  ended  we  are 
gladd,  because  to  our  understandinges  it  im- 
plies a  concurrence  in  the  generall,  and  inti- 
mates a  contynuance  of  the  Parliament — hav- 
ing not  the  notion  of  particulars  by  which  we 
mighte  compose  ourselves  to  better  judgment. 
The  souldier,  the  mariner,  the  shipps,  the  seas, 
the  horse,  the  foot,  are  to  us  no  more  than  the 
stories  of  the  poetts,  either  as  thinges  fabulous 
or  unnecessarie,  entertained  now  only  for  dis- 
course or  wonder,  not  with  the  apprehension 
of  the  least  feare  or  doubte !    Denmarke  and 
the  Sound  are  taken  rather  for  wordes  than 
meaninges ;  and  the  greatnesse  and  ambition 
of  Austria  or  Spain  are  to  us  a  mere  dufnera. 
Rochell  and  Dunkirk  are  all  one.   What  friends 
we  have  lost  or  what  enemies  we  have  gained 
{vMte  than  that  enemie  wkUh  im  have  bredd  muT' 
tdota)  is  not  soe  much  to  us  as  the  night  show- 
er or  sunneshine  I  nor  can  we  thinke  of  anie 
thinge  that  is  not  present  vrith  us.    What  they 
doe  m  Suffolk  with  their  sojourners  wee  care 
not,  while  there  are  none  billeted  on  us ;  and 
it  is  indifferent  to  our  reasons,  in  the  contesta- 
tions which  they  have,  whether  the  straunger 
or  the  countryman  prevaile.     Onlie  one  thmg 
gives  us  some  remembraunce  of  our  neigh- 
bours, which  is  the  greate  resorts  of  Iri^  dai- 
lie  comminge  over,  whoo,  though  they  begg  of 
us,  wee  doubte  male  take  from  others,  and  in 
the  end  give  us  an  ill  recompense  for  our  char- 
itie.   lliis  is  a  bad  character,  I  confesse,  which 
I  give  you  of  my  country,  but  such  as  it  de- 
serves.   You  onlie  have  power  to  make  it  9^ 
peare  better,  by  the  honor  of  your  letters, 
which  come  nowhere  vrithout  happinesse,  and 
are  a  satisfaction  for  all  wantes  to  me.    Your 
affectionate  servant,  John  Eliot."* 

Stirring  events,  however,  soon  reached  Eliot 
in  his  retirement,  such  as  must  have  moved 
even  those  stagnant  waters,  which  he  describes 
so  well.  The  **  self-bred"  enemy  of  England 
was  no  more— Buckingham  had  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.t    But  the  service  of  des- 


t  RvdbwoKtk,  ToL  L,  p.  All. 
i  The  reeder,  eeepliag  thia  with  Charlee'e  prerione  caor 
with  the  Jvdgea,  will  readOj  nndexatand  ita  aig^ 


•  Cottooiaa  MSS.,  e.  iii.,  p.  174. 

t  Yerj  iatereeting  notioee  of  thia  erent,  and  the  drovm- 
•tancea  which  followed  it,  will  be  found  in  the  third  vdnme 
of  EUia^e  Original  Lettera,  p.  196-889,  eecond  edition.  The 
foneral  of  ti^e  eo  brilliant  duke  waa  the  moet  melancholy 
up  of  all.  The  king  had  deaigned  a  very  grand 
reTerthelen.**  eayaMead  to  StutoTille,  **  the  lart 
night,  at  ten  of  the  clock,  hia  funeral  waa  eolemnized  in  aa 
poor  and  confueed  a  manner  as  hath  been  eeen.  marching 
from  WiOlingford  House,  over  against  Whitehall,  to  West- 
minater  Abber ;  there  being  not  much  abore  100  monmeia, 
who  attended  upon  an  empty  cofRn,  borm  upon  six  men'a 
ahooldexs ;  the  duke*i  oorrae  itself  being  there  interred  yea- 
teidar,  as  if  it  had  been  doubtful  the  people  in  their  mad- 
ness might  have  surprised  it.  But,  to  prevent  all  disorder, 
the  train  banda  kept  a  guard  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  au 
along  from  WallingfoTd  House  to  Westminster  ChurBh| 
heahngvp  iKtirinmt  loiui,  and  carrying  their  pikes  and 
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potism  which  the  king  had  lost  promised  to  be 
replaced  by  a  more  dangerous,  because  a  more 
able,  counsellor.  Wentworth  had  gone  over 
to  the  court.*  Weston,  a  creature  of  the 
late  duke-s,  had  been  created  lord-treasurer. 
Other  changes  followed.  Laud  was  made  Bish- 
op of  London,  and,  with  Laud's  elevation,  Ar- 
minianism  reared  its  head  formidably,  t  Ar- 
minian  prelates  were  the  faTOurites  of  the 
court ;  the  royal  favour  shone  exclusively  on 
Arminian  clergymen;  and  Montague,  obnox- 
ious as  he  had  proved  himself  by  the  Arminian 
tendency  of  his  works,  was  raised  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Chester.  On  this  subject  Eliot  felt 
strongly.  He  had  already,  from  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  denounced  the  ten- 
dency of  those  Arminian  doctrines,  whose  es- 
sential principle  he  had  justly  described  to  be 
that  of  claiming  for  the  king,  as  absolute  head 
of  the  Church,  a  power  resembling  the  pope's 
infallibility — an  independent  state  supremacy 
— a  power  over  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
subject.  His  acute  perception  had  already  de- 
tected in  Laud  that  resolution  towards  new 
cerempnies  in  the  Protestant  Church  which 
should  raise  her  out  of  the  apostolic  simplicity 
to  a  worldly  equality  with  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  in  Laud*s  fervid  sincerity  on  this  point  he 
saw  the  deepest  source  of  danger.  It  was 
even  now,  indeed,  in  action,  for  ^rther  news 
soon  arrived  that  Charles,  as  supreme  gov- 
ernor of  the  Church,  had  published  an  author- 
ized edition  of  the  articles  containing  the  ob- 
jectionable clause  {**  the  Church  hath  power  to 
decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  hath  author- 
ity in  matters  of  faith"),  and  with  an  order 
that  no  doctrine  should  be  taught  that  differed 
from  those  articles,  that  all  controversies  re- 
specting outward  policy  should  be  decided  by 
the  convocation,  and  that  no  man  should  pre- 
sume to  explain  the  article  respecting  justifica- 
tion contrary  to  its  plain  meaning,  or  to  take  it 
in  any  other  than  the  literal  and  grammatical 
sense.t  Nor  was  this  all.  The  terrors  of  the 
Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  had  fol- 
lowed close  upon  Laud's  new  powers ;  and  the 
cases  of  Burton,  Prynne,  and  GUI,  their  zeal 
and  their  frightful  sufferings,  afflicted  the  coun- 
try. The  political  application  of  these  doc- 
trines had  received,  at  the  same  time,  a  fatal 
illustration  in  various  flagrant  violations  of  the 
petition  of  rights.  A  copy  of  the  statute  itself 
reached  Cornwall,  printed  by  the  king's  order 
(a  shameless  attempt  at  imposture,  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  credited !),  with  the  addition  of 
his  first  and  rejected  answer.  Tonnage  and 
poundage  had  been  recklessly  levied.  Richard 
Chambers,  Samuel  Vassal,  and  John  Rolles, 


Biukett  up<m  their  ■hoolden,  a*  in  •  march ;  not  trailing 
tham  at  their  heela,  aa  is  aanal  at  a  mooming.  Am  soon  as 
the  coffin  was  entei«d  the  church,  they  came  all  away  with- 
OQt  giving  anj  ToUey  of  shot  at  idL  And  this  was  the  ob- 
•cnre  catastrophe  of  that  great  man."— ITarJ.  MSS.,  tM>. 

*  Eliot,  it  may  be  presnmed,  was  perfectly  prepared  for 
this  event.  The  expression  I  have  elsewhere  need  of  Went- 
worth's  having  '*  basely  abandoned**  the  popular  caose  is 
somewhat  hasty.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  he 
never,  in  reality,  was  attached  to  it.  Fjrm  appean  to  have 
tlunurat  so,  bat  Eliot  had  watched  more  closely. 
.  t  The  memoir  of  Pjrm  will  be  a  more  proper  occasion 
than  this  for  a  detailed  expression  of  the  exact  state  of  opin- 
ions in  religion,  and  the  nature  of  their  influence  on  polit- 
ical qaestions. 

t  Bibliotheca  Regia,  S18.    See  Lingard*s  Histoiy,  vol. 
ix.,  p.  400. 


three  distinguished  merchants,  the  last  named 
of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  submitted  to  a  seizure  of  their  goods, 
rather  than  become  parties  to  a  violation  of  the 
public  liberties,  and  the  judges  had  refused 
them  protection.*  Such  was  the  news  that 
travelled  day  by  day  to  the  seat  of  Sir  John 
Eliot  To  crown  the  whole,  Richelieu,  hijring 
aside  his  hat  for  a  helmet,  had,  by  his  personal 
appearance  at  Rochelle,  finally  reduced  that 
ill-fated  place  and  driven  back  the  disgraced 
English  fleet,  t 

But  now,  bad  news  having  spent  itseU;  tlie 
time  fixed  for  the  Parliameat  i^iproached.  Eli- 
ot left  his  home,  to  which  he  was  never  to  re- 
turn, and  hurried  up  to  London. 

Parliament  met,  having  sufiTered  an  interme- 
diate prorogation,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1829. 
The  spirit  with  which  they  reassembled  was 
evidenced  by  their  very  first  movement.  They 
revived  every  committee  of  grievance.  Sir 
John  Eliot  then  moved  a  call  of  the  House  for 
the  27th,  when  vital  matters,  he  said,  would  be 
brought  into  discussion.  It  was  farther  order- 
ed on  his  motion,  that  **  Mr.  Selden  should  see 
if  the  petition  of  rights,  and  his  majesty's  an- 
swer  thereunto,  were  enrolled  in  the  Parlia^ 
ment  rolls  and  courts  at  Westminster,  and  in 
what  manner."  Sekien  having  reported,  al- 
most immediately  after,  the  gross  fraud  that 
had  been  practised,  Pym  rose  and  moved  an  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  **  by  reason  of  the  few- 
ness  of  the  House,  many  being  not  then  come 
up."  Sir  John  Eliot's  conduct  was  character- 
istic. "  Since  this  matter,"  he  said,  **  t«  now 
raised,  it  concerns  the  honour  of  the  House, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  It  ia  tme,  it 
deserves  to  be  deferred  till  a  fuller  House,  but 
it  is  good  to  prepare  things,  for  I  find  this  to  be 
a  point  of  great  consequence.  I  desire,  there- 
fore, that  a  select  committee  may  both  enter 
into  consideration  of  this,  and  also  how  other 
liberties  of  this  kingdom  bave  been  invaded. 
I  found,  in  the  country,  the  petition  of  rigku 
printed  indeed,  but  with  an  answer  that  never 
gave  any  satisfaction.^  I  desire  a  conumttee 
may  oonsider  thereof,  and  present  it  to  the 
House,  and  that  the  printer  may  be  sent  for  to 
be  examined  about  it,  and  to  declare  by  nrhat 
warrant  it  was  printed."  Eliot's  influence  ^vrith 
the  House  was  paramount ;  what  he  propooed 
was  instantly  oniered,  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
attempted  imposition  indelibly  fixed  upon  the 
king.t 

Eliot  followed  up  this  blow.  The  teizure  ot 
the  goods  of  Mr.  Rolles  came  into  question ; 
some  attempt  was  made  to  narrow  the  inquiry, 
and  Sir  Robert  PhUips  proposed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  a  committee.  Sir  John  rose  sharply. 
"  Three  things,  sir,"  he  said,  "  are  involred  in 
this  complaint :  first,  the  risht  of  the  particular 
gentleman ;  secondly,  the  right  of  the  subject ; 


*  The  condact  of  the  judges  in  this  case  showed  how 
earefolij  thejr  had  attended  to  the  significant  aoffpi 
of  the  lung.   '*  Vassal  pleaded  to  the  infonnatioa  the  i 


detaOa^noneonctdendo.  The  Court  o€  Ezcheoa«r  orer- 
raled  his  plea,  and  would  not  bear  his  ooonsel.  Ch^BUiera 
sned  out  a  replerin  to  reoorer  posscisiog  of  his  good*.  «■ 
the  gnmnd  that  a  seixnre  for  tonnage  and  ponndagv/^^r^ 
oat  grant  of  Parliament,  was  against  law :  bat  tl^ 


V..V    ^....v   «■     s  HausuavH*,     •mam    agaill^    "**  t 

was  superseded  bj  the  Court  of  Exche<iuer.'' 
t  See  Historj  fiom  Mackintosh,  rol.  t.,  p.  1 10. 
♦  See  Parliamentarj  Hist.,  toL  viii.,  p.  243,  2411.      •pw- 
proceedings  of  this  session  an  but  imperfectlr  i«p<»rtA<i  ?Z 
Rushwonh'i  CoUectioDs.  H^^^x^Ki  „ 
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Uurdly,  the  right  and  pdTilege  of  the  House. 
Let  the  committee  consider  the  two  fonner, 
but,  for  the  Tiolation  of  the  liberties  of  this 
House,  let  ns  not  do  less  than  our  forefathers. 
Was  erer  the  information  of  a  member  com- 
Bitted  to  a  committee!  Let  us  send  for  the  par- 
ties. Is  there  not  here  a  flat  denial  of  the  res- 
titntion  of  the  goods  1  Was  it  not  also  said 
that  if  all  the  Pai^ament  were  contained  in  him, 
thej  would  do  as  they  did  1  Let  them  be  sent 
for.'**  The  Sheriff  of  London,  Acton,  who 
seized  the  goods,  was  in  consequence  sent  for, 
appeared  at  the  bar  on  his  knees,  and  was  or- 
dered to  the  Tower.  The  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms were,  at  the  same  time,  punished,  f 

The  fiery  decision  of  Eliot  had  its  usual  ef- 
fect upon  the  conrt.  The  king  sent  a  message 
to  the  House  to  desire  them  to  forbear  all  far- 
ther proceedings  until  he  should  have  address- 
ed both  houses  next  day  at  MThitehall  as  he 
pvposed.  His  speech  was  an  entreaty  that 
they  should  not  be  jealous  of  him,  and  an  en- 
dearooT  to  impose  upon  them  a  self-eyident  ab- 
nrdity — thai  he  took  tonnage  and  poundage  as 
a  "  gift  of  the  people,"  but  as  a  gift,  forsooth, 
lor  Us  lifo,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  pred- 
eeesaors,  which  he  desired  them,  therefore,  to 
inbody  in  a  bin,  since  they  had  no  discretion 
to  withhold  itt  This  speech  was  not  noticed 
by  the  Commons. 

The  37th  of  January,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
can  of  the  House  on  Eliot's  motion,  arriTed. 
The  House  was  in  debate  on  religious  grier- 
anees.  I  haye  already  alluded  to  the  enconr- 
afement  giren  to  Arminianism  by  the  court, 
ad  to  the  justifiable  alarm  it  had  been  viewed 
with  by  the  popular  party.  Sir  John  Eliot's 
vesent  porpose  was  to  break  the  power  of 
Laad,  and  to  this  foil  house  he  now  presented 
himself  in  all  the  confidence  of  an  eloquence 
whieh  worked  its  greatest  influence  on  minds 
of  the  greater  order,  which  oouM  sway  them 
at  wfll  to  high  excitement  or  wrap  them  in 
deepest  admiration.  The  reader  will  perceive 
with  what  a  sober  dignity  the  opening  passages 
of  this  speech  are  conceived. 

**  %r,**  he  began,  taking  advantage  of  a  rest 
ii  the  debate  which  had  been  caused  by  Mr. 
Coriton,  *'  I  have  always  observed,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House,  our  best  advantage  is 
in  order;  and  I  was  ghul  when  that  noble  gen- 
tlenttn,  my  oountryn^,  gave  occasion  to  stay 
ear  proeeedings,  for  I  feared  they  would  have 
into  a  sea  of  confosion  and  disor- 
And  now,  having  occasion  to  present  my 
-hts  to  yon  in  this  great  and  weighty  bu- 
I  of  religion,  I  shall  be  bold  to  eive  a  short 
1  of  my  own  affection,  and  in  that  or- 
der that,  I  hope,  will  conduce  best  to  the  ef- 
^KHmg  of  that  woik,  and  direct  our  labour  to 
an  end.  To  enter,  sir,  into  a  particular  disqui- 
■tioa  of  the  writings  and  opinions  of  divines, 
I  fear  it  woold  involve  us  in  a  labyrinth  that 
we  rimU  hardly  get  out  of,  and,  perchance,  hin- 
der that  way,  and  darken  that  path,  in  which 
«e  must  tread.  Before  we  know,  however, 
vhat  other  men-  have  declared,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  presently  ourselves  lay  down 
vhat  is  truth.  I  presume  we  came  not  hither 
to  dispute  of  religion.     Far  be  it  from  the 

•  TvL  Hiau  y6L  Tin.,  p.  955.  t  Ibid.,  p.  t87. 

IBM.,p^«C    Rwkworth,ToLi.,p.044. 


thoughts  of  that  Church  that  hath  so  long  time 
confessed  it  now  to  dispute  it.  Shall  posteri- 
ty think  we  have  enjoyed  our  religion  fourscore 
years  almost,  and  are  we  now  doubtfUl  of  the 
defence!  God  forbid.  It  may  be,  however, 
sir,  and  out  of  some  things  lately  delivered  I 
have  not  unnecessarily  coUected,  that  there  is 
a  jealousy  conceived,  as  if  we  meant  so  to  deal 
with  matters  of  faith  that  did  not  perhaps  be- 
long unto  us,  as  to  dispute  of  matters  of  faith. 
It  is  our  profession.  They  are  not  to  be  dis- 
puted .  Neither  will  that  truth  be  receded  from, 
this  long  time  held.  Nor  is  that  truth  decayed. 
It  is  confirmed  by  Parliament,  because  it  was 
truth.  And  this,  sir,  before  I  come  to  deliver 
myself  more  particularly,  give  me  leave,  that 
have  not  yet  iqx>ken  in  this  great  cause,  to  give 
some  apprehension  I  have  of  fear,  for  it  is  not 
in  the  Parliament  to  make  a  new  religion,  nei- 
ther, I  hope,  shall  it  be  in  any  to  alter  the  body 
of  that  truth  which  we  now  profess.*' 

Eliot  now  alluded  to  the  declaration  which  I 
have  already  described  asj)ublished  in  the  king's 
name,  but  which  had  issued  from  the  hand  of 
Laud.  '*  I  must  confess,  sir,  among  all  those 
fears  we  have  contracted,  there  ariseth  to  me 
not  one  of  the  least  dangers  in  the  declaration, 
which  is  made  and  pubUshed  in  lus  majesty's 
name ;  and  yet,  sir,  this  conclusion  exclusive- 
ly let  me  state,  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken-^ 
whatever  in  this,  or  other  things  shall  appear 
to  make  mention  of  his  majesty,  we  have  not 
the  least  suspicion  of  jealousy  of  him.  I  hope 
it  is  by  those  ministers  about  him  which  not 
only  he,  but  all  princes,  are  subject  to."  The 
speaker  then  adduced  various  precedents  which 
covertly  aimed  at  Laud.  **  As  it  was  in  that," 
he  continued,  *<  so  it  may  be  in  this.  I  speak 
to  this  end  to  draw  it  to  this  conclusion,  that 
if  there  be  anything  that  carrieth  the  title  of 
his  majesty,  it  may  be  the  fault  of  his  minis- 
ters. Far  be  it  from  me  to  have  suspicion  of 
him.  And  now  to  that  particular,  in  that  dec- 
laration, wherein,  I  confess,  with  me,  is  an  ap- 
prehension of  more  fear  than  I  have  of  all  the 
rest,  for  in  the  last  particulars  we  heard  what 
is  said  of  popery  and  Arminianism.  It  is  true 
our  faith  and  religion  have  before  been  in  dan- 
ger ;  but  it  was  by  degrees.  Here,  sir,  like  an 
mundation,  it  doth  break  in  at  once.  We  are 
in  danger  at  once  to  be  mined  and  over^elm- 
ed ;  for,  I  beseech  you  mark,  the  ground  of 
our  religion  is  contained  in  these  articles.  If 
there  be  any  difference  of  opinions  concerning 
the  sense  and  interpretation  of  them,  the  budi- 
ops  and  clergy  in  convocation  have  a  power  ad- 
mitted to  them  here  to  do  anything  which  shall 
concern  the  continuance  and  maintenance  of 
the  truth  professed;  which  truth  being  con- 
tained in  these  articles,  and  these  articles  be- 
ing diflfisrent  in  the  sense,  if  there  be  any  dis- 
pute about  that,  it  will  be  in  them  to  order  which 
way  they  please ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  pope- 
ry and  Arminianism  may  be  a  sense  introduced 
by  them,  and  then  it  must  be  received.  Is  this 
a  alight  thing,  that  the  power  of  religion  must 
be  drawn  to  the  persons  of  those  meni  I 
honour  their  profession  and  honour  their  per- 
sons ;  but,  give  me  leave  to  say,  the  truth  we 
profess  is  not  men's,  but  God's ;  and  God  for- 
bid that  men  should  be  made  to  judge  of  that 
truth!" 
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This  passage  wrought  upon  the  House ;  and 
Eliot,  throwing  out  a  sarcasm  with  his  usual 
skill  and  effect,  thus  continued :  **  I  remember 
a  character  I  have  seen  in  a  diary  of  Edward 
VI.,  that  young  prince  of  famous  memory, 
wherein  he  doth  express  the  condition  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  in  his  time,  and  saith,  under 
his  own  handwriting,  'that  some  for  sloth, 
some  for  ignorance,  some  for  luxury,  and  some 
for  popery,  are  unfit  for  discipline  and  govem- 
ment.'  Sir,  I  hope  it  is  not  so  with  us !  nay, 
give  me  leave  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  those 
men  that  openly  show  their  hearts  to  the  truth. 
There  are  among  our  bishops  such  as  are  fit 
to  be  made  examples  to  all  ages,  who  shine  in 
virtue  like  those  two  faithful  witnesses  in  heav- 
en, of  whom  we  may  use  that  eulogy  which 
Seneca  did  of  Cains,  that  to  their  memories 
and  merits, '  Nee  hoc  quidem  obstet  quod  nos- 
tris  temporibus  nati  sint  ;*  and  to  whose  mem- 
ory and  merit  I  may  use  the  saying,  that  the 
others*  faults  are  no  prejudice  to  their  virtues ; 
who  are  so  industrious  in  their  works,  that  I 
hope  posterity  shall  know  there  are  men  that 
are  firm  for  the  truth.  But,  sir,  that  all  now 
are  not  so  free,  sound,  and  orthodox  in  religion 
as  they  should  be,  witness  the  men  complamed 
of — and  you  know  what  power  they  have. 
Witness  those  men  nominated  lately — Mr. 
Montague,  for  instance.  I  reverence  the  or- 
der ;  I  honour  not  the  man.  Others  may  be 
named  as  bad.  I  apprehend  such  fear  that, 
should  it  be  in  their  power,  we  may  be  in  dan- 
ger to  have  our  whole  religion  overthrown. 

«  But,*'  Eliot  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  the  ex- 
citement rising  in  the  House,  "  I  give  this  for 
testimony,  and  thus  far  do  express  myself 
against  ill  the  power  and  opposition  of  these 
men !  Whensoever  any  opposition  shall  be,  I 
trust  we  shall  maintain  the  religion  we  profess, 
for  in  that  we  have  been  bom  and  bred — nay, 
sir,  if  cause  be,  in  that  I  hope  to  die !  Some 
of  these,  sir,  you  know,  are  masters  ofceremth 
iMM,  and  they  labour  to  introduce  new  ceremo- 
nies in  the  diurch.  Some  ceremonies  are  use- 
ful !  Give  me  leave  to  join  in  one  that  I  hold 
necessary  and  commendable,  that  at  the  repe- 
tition of  the  creed  we  should  stand  up  to  testi- 
fy the  resolution  of  our  hearts,  that  we  would 
defend  that  religion  we  profess.  In  some 
churches  it  is  added,  that  they  did  not  only  stand 
upright  with  their  bodies,  but  with  their  swords 
£'aum  I  and  if  cause  were,  I  hope,  to  defend 
oar  prince,  country,  and  religion,  we  should 
draw  our  swords  against  all  opposers  !'** 

This  speedi,  it  has  been  remarked,  was  a 
light  that  fell  into  a  well-laid  train.  Its  result 
was  a  **  vow,"  made  on  the  journals,  that  **  the 
Commons  of  England  claixned,  professed,  and 
avowed  for  trath  that  sense  of  the  articles  of 
religion  whidi  were  established  in  Parliament 
in  the  18th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which,  by 
the  public  acts  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  and 
,  hy  the  general  and  current  exposition  of  the 
writers  of  that  Church,  had  been  declared  unto 
them ;  and  that  they  rejected  the  sense  of  the 
Jesuito,  Arminians,  and  of  all  others,  wherein 
they  diflfered  from  it."t    Eliot  did  not  fail  to 

*  Pari.  Hilt.,  toI.  riii.,  p.  888. 

t  Rathworth,  toIL  i.,  p.  M9;  J<mnalf,  Jtn.  S9.  Tho 
ISth  of  Elisabeth  waa  aeleotad,  becauaa  tha  Lefialatore  had 
then  ordered  the  elergr  to  anbeoribe  the  articlea,  and  to 
read  them  in  the  ohnreaeayyet  neither  the  Bngliah  nor  the 


follow  up  this  advantage.  Some  days  after- 
ward he  fastened  upon  Laud  by  name.  **  In 
this  Laud,**  he  exclaimed,  *<is  contracted  all 
the  danger  that  we  fear !  and  I  doubt  not  but 
that  his  majesty,  being  informed  thereof,  will 
leave  him  to  the  justice  of  this  House.*'*  His 
majesty,  meanwhile,  was  sending  message  af- 
ter message  to  hasten  the  tonnage  and  pound- 
age biU,  every  one  of  which,  with  admiraUe 
skill,  was  foiled  by  Eliot  and  his  friends,  t  In 
vain  the  king  continued  lus  messages.  Those 
were  commands,  they  replied,  and  commands 
were  inconsistent  with  their  privileges.  **  The 
heart-blood  of  the  commonwealth,**  added  £Ili- 
ot,  "  receiveth  life  from  the  privileges  of  this 
House.**t 

The  question  of  religion  surrendered  to  a 
sub-committee — the  popular  leaders  had  enca^ 
ged  themselves  in  a  conclusion  of  \he  inquiry 
into  the  seizure  of  merchants'  goods,  with  a 
view  to  the  prevention  of  such  &Uae  wrongs, 
by  the  infliction  of  some  stringent  punishment 
on  the  delinquents  concerned  in  the  present. 
The  chancellor  of  the  duchy  threatened  the 
displeasure  of  the  king,  and  a  close  to  the  Par- 
liament. Eliot,  cutting  short  his  threat,  quiet- 
ly observed,  <*  The  question,  sir,  is,  whether 
we  shall  first  go  to  the  restitution,  or  to  the 
point  of  delinquency.  Some  now  raise  up  dif- 
ficulties in  opposition  to  the  point  of  delin- 
quency, and  talk  of  breach  of  pariiaments. 
And  other  fears  I  met  with,  both  in  this  and 
elsewhere.  Take  heed  you  fall  not  on  a  rock. 
I  am  confident  to  avoid  this  wonld  be  some- 
what difilcult,  were  it  not  for  the  goodness 
and  justice  of  the  king.  But  let  us  do  that 
which  is  just,  and  his  goodness  will  be  so  clear 
that  we  need  not  mistrust.  Let  those  terrofrs 
that  are  threatened  us  light  on  them  that  make 
them.  Why  should  we  fear  the  justice  of  a 
king  when  we  do  that  which  is  just  t  L^  there 
be  no  more  memory  or  fear  of  breaches ;  siid 
let  us  now  go  to  the  delinquency  of  those  men. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  procure  satisfac^ii."^ 
Upon  this  the  king  sent  word  that  he  was  the 
delinquent,  for  that  what  the  accused  did  ^  was 
by  his  own  direct  orders  and  command.'*n  This 
brought  matters  to  a  cnsis,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed itself  for  two  days. 

On  the  S6th  of  February,  when  they  reas- 
sembled, the  committee  of  religion  had  con- 
cluded its  report,  and  a  long  list  of  fonnidable 
charges,  levelled  against  Laud,  was  agreed  to 
be  presented  to  the  king.  The  question  of  the 
king's  offence  against  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  in  the  seizure  he  had  avowed,  was  thus 
judiciously  avoided,  yet  an  opportunity  given 
to  Charles,  by  some  redemption  of  the  recently 
violated  Uberties,  of  receiving  from  the  patriot 
leaders,  without  betrayal  of  their  trust,  a  pow- 
er of  raising  new  subsidies.  The  king  showed 
his  appreciation  of  this  conduct  by  sending  an 
instant  command  to  both  Houses  to  s^joum  to 
Monday,  the  3d  of  March.  Y 


Latin  edition  of  that  year  contained  the  danae  *— p'^'ing 
the  aathoritr  of  the  miniateri  of  the  chonh. 

*  Pari,  ffiat.,  roL  Tiii.,  p.  184. 

t  Eridenoea  of  thia  will  be  found  thronghofot  the  debates. 
On  one  oecaaion,  poor  old  Secretarj  Cockt  fell  under  % 
sharp  reboke  from  ElioC,  and  narrowly  eeeaped  a  heevier 
oenaure.    Pari.  Hiat.,  toL  viii.,  p.  f78L 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  ToL  viU.,  p.  811. 

^  Ibid.,  ToL  Tiii.,  p.  817.  .  fl  Ibid.,  roL  viii.,  >  31& 

Y  Ibid.,  ToL  Tiii.,  p.  896.    Buahworth,  tqL  i.,  p.  MO. 
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EKoC  DOW  saw  what  was  intended,  and  pre- 
|ttred  lor  it  with  a  fearless  composure.    He 
drew  op  a  remonstrance  concerning  tonnage 
aad  poondage.    In  this  able  document,  nothing 
that  is  essential  to  a  just  opinion  of  the  con- 
doel  of  the  Commons  respecting  the  bill  that 
had  been  proposed  is  omitted.    The  delay  is 
shown  to  hsTe  been  necessary,  and  the  purpo- 
ses of  the  leaders  of  the  House  are  nobly  vindi- 
cated.   It  concludes  with  a  solemn  statement, 
that  ^  the  Commons  had  so  framed  a  grant  of 
SDbsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  to  your  maj- 
esty, that  yoa  nught  have  been  the  better  en- 
abled to  the  defence  of  your  realm,  and  your 
nbjects,  by  being  secored  from  all  undue  char- 
ges, be  the  more  eneonraged  cheeriiilly  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  course  of  trade ;  but,  not  being 
BOW  aMe  to  aooompliah  this  their  desire,  there 
is  no  eoorse  left  unto  them,  without  manifest 
breach  of  their  duty  both  to  your  rasgesty  and 
their  eointfy,  save  only  to  make  this  humble 
dedaratioB,  that  the  receiving  of  tonnage  and 
psmda^,  and  other  impositions  not  granted 
by  Buttament,  is  a  breach  of  the  fundunental 
ttertiee  of  this  kingdom,  aad  of  your  majesty's 
royal  answer  to  the  petition  of  rights.***    Eliot, 
at  the  same  time,  drew  up  three  articles  of 
proiestaiion,  which  ran  thus:   '*1.  Whoever 
shaO  bring  in  innovation  in  religion,  or  by  fa- 
voar  seek  to  extend  or  introduce  popery  or 
Anrnnianism,  or  other  opinions  disagreeing 
fron  the  true  and  orthodox  Church,  shall  be 
reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and 
ciNmiionvrealth.    2.  Whosoever  shall  counsel 
or  advise  the  taking  and  levying  of  the  subsi- 
des of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  grant- 
ed by  Parliament,  or  shall  be  an  actor  or  in- 
strument therein,  shall  be  likewise  reputed  an 
iaaovator  in  the  government,  and  a  capital  en- 
noy  to  this  kingdom  and  commonwealth.    8. 
If  aay  merchant,  or  other  person  whatsoever, 
ihall  voluntarily  yield  or  pay  the  said  subsidies 
of  tonnage  and  poundage^  not  being  granted  by 
Parliament,  he  shall  likewise  be  reputed  a  be- 
trayer of  the  liberty  of  England,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  same.**! 

With  these  documents  Sir  John  Eliot  entered 
the  Hooee  of  Commons  on  the  morning  of  the 
Id  of  March,  1639, /or  the  Uut  time. 

He  waited  only  till  prayers  had  been  said, 
aad  then  arose.  For  the  last  time,  on  that  fatal 
day,  this  great  statesman  struck,  with  daring 
etoqoence,  at  a  profligate  courtier  and  a  dis- 
hocKst  churchman.  *«  Buckingham  is  dead,'* 
he  said,  '^  bat  he  lives  in  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter sod  my  Lord-treasurer  Weston !"  (Wes- 
ton, it  was  nnderstood,  had  been  a  party  to  the 
dKastjons  advice  by  which  Eliot  had  anticipa- 
ted too  surely  they  were  now  about  to  be  dis- 
solved.) *«  In  the  person  of  the  lord  treasurer,'* 
the  orator  continued,  amid  the  interruptions  of 
some  and  the  enthusiastic  cheering  of  others, 
**  in  his  person  all  evil  is  contracted,  for  the  in- 
t  of  religion,  and  for  the  invasion  of  our 
He  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  com- 
I  have  traced  him  in  all  his  ac- 
i  I  find  him  building  on  those  grounds 
by  his  master,  the  great  duke.  He  so- 
eiviJy  m  moving  for  this  interruption.    From 

*  PmI.  tbm^  vol.  Tiii.,  p.  It7 ;  aad  Me  the  iafonnatioii 
^■■■■*  •Ai^Hmd  n,tb«  Star  Chamber.  Ruhworth, 
wtLt^p.m^9m.      t  Rwhwoith,  ToL  i.,  p.  060  and  609. 


fear,  these  men  go  about  to  break  parliaments, 
lest  parliaments  should  break  them.**  Eliot 
concluded,  as  if  by  a  forecast  of  the  future, 
with  these  memorable  words ;  ••  I  protest,  a»  J 
am  a  gentleman,  if  my  fortune  be  ever  again  to 
meet  in  tfut  honourable  assembly,  vshere  I  now 
leave,  I  vnll  begin  again  /"♦  Advancing  to  the 
speaker,  Sir  John  Eliot  then  produced  his  re- 
monstrance, and  desired  that  he  would  read  it. 
The  speaker  refused.  He  presented  it  to  the 
clerk  at  the  table.  The  clerk  also  refused. 
With  fearless  determination  Eliot  now  read  the 
remonstrance  himself,  and  demanded  of  the 
speaker,  as  a  right,  that  he  should  put  it  to 
the  vote.  Again  the  speaker  refused.  ♦'  He 
was  commanded  otherwise  by  the  king.'*  A 
severe  reprimand  followed  from  Selden,  and 
the  speaker  rose  to  auit  the  chair.  Denzil 
Hollis  and  Valentine  dragged  him  back.  Sir 
Thomas  Edmonds,  and  other  privy  councillors, 
made  an  attempt  to  rescue  him,  but  "  with  a 
strong  hand"  he  was  held  down  in  the  chair, 
and  Hollis  swore  he  should  sit  still  till  it  pleas- 
ed them  to  rise.  The  House  was  now  in  open 
and  violent  disorder.  The  speaker  weepingly 
implored  them  to  let  him  go ;  and  Sir  Peter 
Hayman  in  reply  renounced  him  for  his  kins- 
man-^as  the  disgrace  of  his  country,  the  blot 
of  a  noble  family,  and  a  man  whom  posterity 
would  remember  with  scorn  and  disdain.  Every 
moment  increased  the  disorder,  till  at  last  it 
threatened  tbe  most  serious  consequences. 
Some  members  involuntarily  placed  their  handa 
upon  their  swords.  Above  the  throng  waa 
again  heard  the  voice  of  the  steady  and  un- 
daunted Eliot.  *<  I  shall  then  express  by  my 
tongue  what  that  paper  should  have  done!" 
He  flung  it  down  upon  the  floor,  and  placed  the 
protestations  I  have  described  into  the  hands 
of  Hollis.  '*  It  shall  be  declared  by  us,*'  he  ex- 
claimed, "  that  all  that  we  suflfer  is  the  efl!ect  of 
new  counsels,  to  the  ruin  of  the  government  of 
the  state.  Let  us  make  a  protestation  against 
those  men,  whether  greater  or  subordinate, 
that  may  hereafter  persuade  the  king  to  take 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  grant  of  Parlia- 
ment. We  declare  them  capital  enemies  to  the 
king  and  the  kingdom !  If  any  merchants  shall 
willingly  pay  those  duties,  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  they  are  declared  accessories  to 
the  rest !"  Hollis  instantly  read  Eliot's  paper, 
put  it  to  the  House  in  the  character  of  speaker, 
and  was  answered  by  tremendous  acclama- 
tions. During  this,  the  king  had  sent  the  ser- 
geant to  bring  away  the  mace,  but  he  could  not 
obtain  admission ;  and  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod  had  followed,  with  the  same  ill  success. 
In  an  extremity  of  rage,  Charles  then  sent  for 
the  captain  of  his  guard  to  force  an  entrance. 
But  a  later  and  yet  more  disastrous  day  was 
reserved  for  that  outrage ;  for,  meanwhile,  El- 
iot's resolutions  having  been  passed,  the  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  members  rushed 
out  in  a  body,  carrying  a  king's  officer  that 
was  standing  at  the  entrance  '*  away  before 
them  in  the  crowd."t    Such  was  the  scene  of 


*  Pari.  Hiet.,  toL  nii.,  p.  390. 

t  I  state  this  oo  the  anthority  oTa  MS.  letter  in  the  Sloan* 
eollectioB  (4 1 78).  The  writer  adds,  **  It  is  said  that  a  Welsh 
pafs,  hearing  a  neat  noise  in  the  Hoose,  cried  <rat,  *  I  ^nv 
TOQ  let  har  in :  let  hnr  in !  to  five  hor  master  his  swoM, 
for  they  are  all  a  fiffhtiaf .' "  Letter  to  Paul  D'Ewes,  dated 
March  »,16a& 
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Monday,  the  2d  of  March,  1629«  **the  most 
gloomy,  sad,  and  dismal  day  for  England  that 
had  happened  for  600  years."* 

The  lung  instantly  went  down  to  the  Honse 
of  Lords,  called  the  leaders  of  the  Conmions 
*<  vipers**  who  should  have  their  rewards,  and 
dissolved  the  Parliament,  t 

Two  days  afterward.  Sir  John  Eliot  received 
a  summons  to  appear  before  the  council  table. 
This  memorable  scene  closed  his  public  life, 
and  closed  it  worthily.  He  vras  asked  "  wheth- 
er he  had  not  spoken  such  and  such  words  in 
the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  and  showed 
unto  the  said  House  such  and  such  a  paper  1** 
Keenly  and  resolvedly  he  answered,  **  that 
whatsoever  was  said  or  done  by  him  in  that 
place,  and  at  that  time,  was  performed  by  him 
as  a  public  man  and  a  member  of  that  House ; 
and  that  he  was»  and  always  will  be,  ready  to 
give  an  account  of  his  sayings  and  doings  in 
that  place,  whensoever  he  shovdd  be  called  unto 
it  by  that  House,  where,  as  he  taketh  it,  it  is 
only  to  be  questioned ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
being  now  but  a  private  man,  he  would  not 
trouble  himself  to  remember  what  he  had  ei- 
ther spoken  or  done  in  that  place  as  a  public 
man.**  He  was  instantly  committed ;  his  study 
was  entered  by  the  king's  warrant,  and  his  pa- 
pers seized.^ 

Much  time  elapsed  before  his  case  was  final- 
ly adjudged.  I  will  present,  however,  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  were  taken.  I  am  able  to  illus- 
trate it  by  the  help  of  letters  of  the  time. 

Eliot  sued  for  his  habeas  corpus.  An  an- 
swer was  returned  in  the  shi^  of  a  general 
warrant,  under  the  king*s  sign  manual.  The 
insufficiency  of  this  return  was  so  clearly  shown 
by  Eliot*s  counsel  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  judges,  "  timid  and  servile,  yet 
desirous  to  keep  some  measures  with  their 
own  consciences,  or  looking  forward  to  the 
wrath  of  future  parliaments,*'  wrote  what 
Whitelocke  calls  a  *'  humble  and  stout  letter**^ 
to  the  king,  stating  that  they  were  bound  to 


*  MS.  diftiy  of  Sir  SriMnd*  D*Ewm.  For  tbo  Twioot 
Moowrts  of  tbit  romwkablo  ooom,  from  which  I  hxn  drawn 
iIm  above  daacriptioa,  mo  Rothworth,  voL  i.,  p.  060 ;  Paii. 
HisL,  ToL  Tiii.,  p.  SS0-4S3.  See,  alto,  the  informatioo  lodg> 
ed  against  Eliot  in  the  Star  Chamber  (Roahworth,  i.,  p. 
005),  and  the  proeeedinga  on  the  raboequent  information  in 
the  Kinf'i^neh ;  Sute  Trials,  rol.  iii.,  or  Roahworth. 
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table  (Part  Hirt.,  toI.  Tiii., j>.  155)  will  be  foand  hifhly  in- 
tereeting.  Sir  Milee  Hobart  said,  **  He  woold  not  stick  to 
confess  that  it  was  he  that  shnt  the  door  that  day;  andwhok 
he  had  looked  the  door,  pot  the  key  in  his  po^t  [and  he 
did  it  beoaose  the  House  demanded  it].**  Denzil  HoUis, 
finding  **  his  majestv  was  now  ofliraded  with  him,  hnmbly 
desired  that  he  mif  ht  rather  be  the  subject  of  his  mevcj 
than  of  his  power.'*  To  which  the  lord  treasorer  answer* 
ed,  ^Toa  mean  rather  of  his  m^estj*s  mennr  than  of  his 
JostieoL**  Mr.HolUarepliMl,«<Isa7ofhismiiosty*>l»wer, 
my  lord." 

t  Part  Hist.,  ToL  Tiii.,  p.  SSS;  and  see  Whitelocke's 
Memorials,  |i.  18.  **  I  mnst  needs  sar,"  obserred  the  king, 
"that  they  do  mistake  me  wonderfUfy  that  think  I  lay  the 
ianlt-etinaUy  uyom  all  the  Lower  Honse  ;  for,  as  I  know  there 
are  many  as  dnfeifnl  and  loyal  subjects  as  any  are  in  the 
world,  so  I  know  that  it  was  only  some  vipers  apong  them 
that  had  cast  this  mist  of  diflbrsoce  before  their  eyes.** 

t  Rushworth,  vet  i^  p.  001.  The  same  was  aoa»  with 
the  studies  of  Selden  and  HoUis. 

>  Whitelooke*s  Memorials,  p.  14.  The  condod  of  the 
lodges  was  execrable ;  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
whitelocke  to  ezcolpate  his  father.  Judge  Whitelocko  (in 
which  he  soooeeded  with  the  Long  Parliament),  it  ii  impoi' 
sible  to  disdera  a  material  difference  between  him  and  the 
lest. 


I  bail  Eliot,  but  requesting  that  he  would  send 
his  directions  to  do  so.  This  letter  was  not  at- 
tended to ;  the  judges  in  consequence  deferred 
the  time  for  judgment,  and  Eliot  was  continoed 
in  custody.  When  the  day  at  last  arrived  that 
judgment  could  no  longer  be  deferred,  the  body 
of  Eliot  was  not  forthcoming.  In  vain  his 
counsel  called  for  jud^ent ;  the  judges,  in 
the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  declined,  j^ot 
had  been  removed  by  the  king's  warrant,  the 
evening  before  the  meeting  of  the  court,  from 
the  custody  of  the  keeper  to  whom  his  writ 
had  been  addressed !  Some  days  after,  how- 
ever, Charles  consented  that  he  should  be 
brouffht  up  for  admission  to  bafl,  on  condition 
that  he  presented  a  petition  declaring  he  was 
sorry  he  had  offended.  The  condition  was 
spumed  at  once.  The  oflTer  was  repeated  by 
the  judges,  but  Eliot  *'  would  do  nothing,  but 
resolutely  move  for  his  habeas  corpus,  where- 
at one  of  the  judges  said,  *  Comes  he  to  outface 
the  court  V  "  and  the  severity  of  his  imfnrison- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  increased.*  Some 
months  passed  away,  and  the  question  still  re- 
mained unsettled.  Charies  then  ofiTered  EUot 
his  privilege  of  bail  if  he  would  give  sureties 
for  good  behaviour.  Eliot  at  once  declared  in 
answer  that  he  would  never  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  oflTending  the  law  by  liberty  of  apeedi 
in  Parliament.  The  judges  are  described  upon 
this  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of 
his  remaining  in  prison  even  seven  years  kuig- 
er.f  He  answered  that  he  was  quite  prepared ; 
his  body  would  serve  to  fill  up  the  breach  that 
was  made  in  the  public  liberties  as  well  as  any 
other.  The  king  now  showed  himself  equally 
resolute ;  and,  refusing  an  enormous  sum  that 
had  been  ofiTered  for  his  bail,t  ordered  the  at- 
torney-general to  drop  the  procoedinss  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  to  exhibit  an  information 
against  him  in  the  King's  Bench  for  words  spo- 
ken in  Parliament.  As  member  of  a  superior 
court  at  the  period  of  the  alleged  oflTence,  he 
pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  thus  brought  in 
issue  the  great  question  of  the  privilege  of  the 
House  of  Commons— the  question,  in  point  of 
fact,  upon  which  the  character  of  '*  the  English 
Constitution**  altogether  depended.  Hie  battle 
was  fought  bravely  by  his  counsel,  but  vainly. 
The  court  held  that  they  had  jurisdiction ;  £Uiot 
refused  to  put  in  aqy  other  plea ;  and  judg- 
ment was  finally  given  that  he  <*  should  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  kin^s  pleasure,  should  not 
be  released  without  giving  surety  for  good  be- 
haviour and  making  submission,  and,  as  the 
greatest  oflTender  and  ringleader  in  Parliament, 
should  be  find  in  £2000.**^ 

This  iniquitous  jud^ent  found  Eliot  cheer- 
folly  prepa^^d.    He  unmediately  sent  to   the 


*  Sloans  M8S.,  4178.  Varions  striking  acooimts  of  th* 
^  t)ceediiu;s,as  they  affected  all  the  inisoners.  will  h*  «k«.w« 
m  this  voinme— one  of  those  transcribed  bj  1 


peciaUr  nnder  dates  June  10,  Jnne  SA,  June  tS,  and  Octfobu- 
15. 10t9.    See,  also,  p.  Of  of  the  same  Tolome. 

t  Letter,  dated  10th  of  October. 

t  It  is  said  bj  Mr.  DHsraelijon  a  private  asthocitw.  «k^ 
^10,000  Imd  been  offered.    This  Was  vast  is4e^'  Ur. 


Dlsneli  doubts,  however  (Commentaries,  vol.  ii»  p.  ^81)* 
whether  any  bail  oonld  be  tendered,  since  Kliot  ev^  ^^ 
demnod  to  be  inprieoned  at  the  king*s  pleasacv.  mT 
Disraeli  forgets  that  the  bail  was  tendered  imr^  tk«  wol 
ceedings,  and  not  at  their  doee.  "^ 

♦  Tho  argumenU  will  be  foand  in  the  Sute  Tri^U.  v«i 
iii. :  and  in  Rashworth,  toI.  i.,  p.  079-091.  '■^-^  «^  V^  '^^ 
was  reversed  bj  the  Long  Parliament. 


Tl..i»d5S»«ii 


SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 
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fientenant  of  the  Tower  "to  proride  him  a 
coaTenient  lodgmg,  that  he  might  send  his  op- 
hoisteier  to  trim  it  up.**    On  being  told  of  the 
foe,  be  smiled,  and  said,  "that  he  had  two 
doaka,  two  suits,  two  pairs  of  boots  and  galash* 
es,  and  if  thej  oonld  pick  £3000  out  of  that, 
nncb  good  might  it  do  them.*'    (I  have  already 
■eotmied  the  ooorse  he  had  taken  to  proTide 
for  the  woridlj  welfare  of  his  sons.    His  ex- 
teosire  estates  were  at  present  held  by  rela- 
cives  in  tmst  for  their  use.*)    "  When  I  was 
first  eommitted  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower,** 
he  added,  **  a  commission  was  directed  to  the 
high  sherifT  of  Cornwall,  and  five  other  com- 
BiiMioiieim,  my  capital  enemies,  to  inquire  into 
ny  lands  and  goods,  and  to  seize  upon  them 
/or  the  king;  but  they  returned  a  nihil. **t    I 
eould  mnlt^ly  the  CTidences  of  his  easy,  and 
etea  gay,  humour  at  this  moment.     He  is  de- 
serted, for  instance,  to  haye  **  laughed  heartily'* 
at  reeening  a  message  from  the  judges  com- 
phiBiBg  of  the  "  misbehaTiour  of  his  page  and 
setranlv  who,  with  others,  had  been  tossing 
dofs  wad  eats  in  a  blanket,  in  the  open  atreet 
of  Sosthwark,  near  the  King's  Bench  prison, 
Mying,  *We  are  judges  of  these  creatures, 
aad  why  should  not  we  take  our  pleasure  upon 
them  as  weO  as  other  judges  upon  our  mas- 
ter!' **    After  some  short  delaya,  he  was  oon- 
daeted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  had  twice  be- 
fiwe  anderfone  imfmonment,  and  from  which 
he  nerer  stirred  again.    A  man  named  Dud- 
soa.  the  ander-marshal  of  the  King's  Bench, 
who  guarded  him  there,  appears  to  haTe  con- 
sidered his  person  the  peculiar  property  of  a 
doageoo.     "Mr.  Lieutenant,*'  he  said,  on  de- 
hrcriBg  Eliot,  "  I  hate  brought  you  this  wor- 
tkj  knight,  whom  I  borrowed  of  you  some  few 
nwchs  ago,  and  now  do  repay  him  again."| 
A  **  eoBYenient  lodging"  had  not  toen  pre- 
Tbe  onfy  accommodation  that  could  be 
was  **  a  darke  and  smoaky  room."    But  he 
I  aoC  denied  the  use  of  books,  and  writing 
were,  upon  his  earnest  solicitation, 
to  him.    Some  of  the  letters  written 
M  Ois  period  from  his  dungeon  haye,  fortunate- 
jy.  been   presenred.^     A  great  philosophical 


•-a 


Imbii—  «m  om  of  Um  tnMtves.    A  letter  to  bim. 

ai«  W  Sliot  dwiaf  liit  impmooiiMiit,  it  pr—anred 

^  Um  Eboc  MSS.  (fel.  M),  iBd  leti  this  beyond  • 

i*.    "Bsvtaf  ft  rrMteoafidtaoe  in  jrevr worth, eel  find 

to  haw  taett  tBlected  bj  mj  lhth«r>ift-lft«,  1  have  pre- 

mi  wMm  far  mjwtU  to  naae  jon  in  ft  traat  for  the  mmn* 

mmttt  ef  ikai  poor  ibttaae  whieh^  thioogh  the  dietnrb- 

rf^rhare  twee,!  any  not  eftll  mr  own.    Your  tremble 

■tf  h«  iarthe  eeelnf  of  aoine  leeeet,  now  and  then, 

MMMaitiMeofBytonftnti;  fbrwhioh,aa  there  ie  oo* 

u Thaw  eppemted  this  bearer,  wkj  eerraai,  Manrice 

*  yew,  te  whoa  vonr  demtch  in  that  behalf 

Hidhrtien  e(f  Um  trasL**    Sir  John  eootian- 

,  as  thie  eztraot  intiaatee,  to  manafe  his 

pM-eaavy  aJhire  hiaeiilf  as  hag  as  he  was  able,  aad  m  the 
^rif  put  of  hie  iaprisnaarnr  he  anaagedwith  his  own 
laJaaiy  of  hateaaafi*  leasee  He  was  liberal  in  acta  of 
besaaa,  aadeCfkt  in  aattet*  ot  jastioe.  He  grants  his 
•aaia  saa  jCMO  a  year  far  the  expeaeee  of  travelliag  abroad, 
a  ivy  iBava  aflii  a  aais  ;  aad  wtrtes  ba^  his  opiBioa  oa  a 
apaat  fra^  eae  ef  his  fsneats  le  have  a  wall  rebvik,  to 
whiA  ha  C&r  iein)  waa  aot  liable,  "There  wooU  be  Bota 
mm^  thmm.  aadsa  ia  thie.**  M aarioe  Bill  waa  an  iaral- 
a^fcauiaatto  Sir  Xoha  ia  these  extreaitiee.  aad  deserve 
^  ^  h^iaaB  with  which  the  ktter  oltaa  sabaeribee  hia- 
atf  *vav  bi^  aaster."  Mr.  Disraeli  haa  girea  theae 
liitaaBtaafii  froa  Lad  Eliat*k  adairaWe  oon- 


■» 


.  ir.,  p.  907,  el  M«. 
4mtrrmd  the  above  froa  a  Utter  in  the  Skiane 
Mead  tp  Stalairille,  dated  Feb.  97,  Itt9-S0. 
■•  Staaertlle,  March  19,  IMO-SO. 
foaily 


work,  on  which  he  emplo3red  himself,  has  also 
come  down  to  us.*  They  present  Sir  John 
Eliot,  in  this  last  scene  of  ^,  not  simply  un- 
shriniung  in  fortitude,  true  to  himself,  magnan- 
imous, and  patient.  All  this  he  was ;  but  some- 
thing yet  greater  than  tliis.  It  would  seem 
certain  that,  soon  after  his  imprisonment,  a 
secret  feeling  possessed  him  that  his  actiye 
life  had  clos^.  He  did  not  acknowledge  it  to 
himself  distinctly,  but  it  is  not  the  less  appa- 
rent. Daily,  under  his  confinement,  his  body 
was  sinking.  Daily,  as  his  body  sank,  his  soul 
asserted  independent  objects  and  uses.  "  Not 
alone,**  says  the  poet,  whose  genius  has  just 
risen  among  us,t 

*•  Not  alosM  when  life  flows  still  do  tmth 
And  power  emerge,  bat  aleo  when  strange  chance 
Affects  its  carrent ;  in  \inased  oonjunctore 
Where  sickness  breaks  the  body— longer,  watching, 
Bioeee,  or  langoar— ofteneet  dMth*s  approach^ 
Peril,  deep  Joy,  or  wo.*' 

And  now,  as  death  approached  Eliot— for,  from 
the  first  month  of  his  present  imprisonment, 
it  approached  with  the  steadiest  and  surest 
step— a  new  worid  revealed  itse^,  to  be  res- 
cued and  regenerated  by  his  Yirtue;  a  new 
tyranny  to  conquer,  which  needed  not  the  phys- 
ical aid  that  had  deserted  him  in  his  struggle 
with  the  old ;  a  new  goTemment  to  establish 
which  was  within  the  control  and  accomplish- 
ment of  all — "the  monarchy  of  man.*'  He 
resolTcd  to  occupy  the  hours  of  his  imprison- 
ment with  a  work  that  should  have  for  its  ob- 
ject the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
man's  mind ;  of  its  power  over  the  passions 
and  weaknesses  of  humanity,  of  its  means  of 
wresting  these  to  the  purposes  of  its  own  gov- 
ernment—the illustration  of  the  greatest  good 
that  could  be  achieved  on  earth,  man's  monar- 
chy over  himself,  a  perfect  and  steady  self-con- 
trol. Such  a  plan,  while  it  embraced  the  lofty 
thoughts  that  now  sought  freedom  from  his  ' 
over-informed  and  sinking  body,  would  enable 
him  also  to  vindicate  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued in  his  day  of  strength  and  vigour,  and,  in 
leaving  to  hl^  countrymen,  finally,  an  unyielded 
purpose,  an  unquailing  endurance,  a  still  un- 
mitigatCMl  hatred  of  oppression,  would  teach 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  great  quali- 
ties had  victories  of  their  own  to  achieve,  in 
which  no  worldly  power  could  foil  them ;  and 
that,  supposing  the  public  struggles  of  the  time 
attended  with  disastrous  issue,  it  waa  not  for 
man,  with  his  inherent  independence,  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  despair.  If  greater  virtue, 
and  beauty,  and  general  perfectness  of  charac- 
ter have,  at  any  time,  in  any  age  or  country 
been  illustrated,  I  have  yet  to  learn  vrhen  and 
by  whom. 

These  thoughts  and  purposes  of  Eliot  soon 
broke  upon  his  friends.  Hampden  was  watch- 
ing his  imprisormient  with  the  most  anxious 
SMicitude.  It  is  one  proof  of  the  virtuous 
character  of  this  great  man  having  already 
dawned,  that  Eliot  had  intrusted  to  him  the 
care  of  his  two  sons.  Soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hia  imprisonment,  Hampden, 
who  discharged  this  duty  with  affectionate 


*  It  Bwy  be  seen  in  the  Haiteiaa  coDeetioa,  No.  ttlS. 

t  The  aothor  of  Paraoelsos,  Mr.  Robert  Drewniag.  There 
woald  be  little  danger  in  pradictiag  that  this  writer  will 
soon  be  acknowledgeid  as  a  first-rate  poet.  He  has  already 
prored  hiaeelf  one. 
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zeal,  receiyed  from  Eliot  a  long  letter  of  ad- 
vice and  coansel  for  them,  which  sufficiently 
indicated  the  studies  that  already  engaged  him- 
self The  opening  of  it  shows  the  last  linger- 
ing of  the  struggle  which  was  soon  to  settle  to 
a  perfect  composure.*  "Sonns,"  he  begins, 
*'  if  my  desires  had  been  Valuabte  for  one  hour, 
I  had  long  since  written  to  you ;  which,  in  lit- 
tle, does  deliver  a  large  character  of  my  for- 
tune, that  in  nothing  has  allowed  me  to  be 
master  of  myself  I  have  formerly  been  pre- 
vented by  employment,  which  was  so  tjrranni- 
cal  on  my  time,  as  all  minutes  were  anticipa- 
ted ;  now  my  leisure  contradicts  me,  and  is  soe 
violent  on  the  contrary,  soe  great  an  enemy  to 
all  action,  as  it  makes  itself  unuseful ;  both 
leisure  and  business  have  opposed  me  either  in 
tnne  or  libertie,  that  I  have  had  no  means  of 
expression  but  my  praiers,  in  which  I  have 
never  failed  to  make  God  the  witness  of  my 
love,  whose  blessings  I  doubt  not  will  deduce 
it  in  some  evidence  to  yon.    And  now  having 

fotten  a  little  opportunity  (though  by  stealth), 
cannot  but  give  it  some  testimony  from  my- 
self, and  let  you  see  my  dearest  expectation  in 
your  good.'*  He  goes  on  to  say  with  what  de- 
light he  will  always  hear  *'of  the  progress  of 
your  learning,  of  your  aptness  and  diligence  in 
that,  of  your  careful  attendance  in  all  exercises 
of  religion,  and  the  instruction  and  improve- 
ments of  your  minds,  which  are  foundations 
of  a  future  building."  Some  of  the  philosophy 
of  his  own  life  he  then  presents  to  them.  **  It 
is  a  fine  history,  well  studied — the  observation 
of  ourselves. "  He  describes  to  them  the  many 
evils  he  has  endured,  the  continuity  of  his  suf- 
ferings, "  of  which  there  is  yet  no  end.  Should 
those  evils,''  he  continues,  *<  be  complained  ? 
Should  I  make  lamentation  of  these  crosses  1 
Should  I  oonceave  the  worse  of  my  condition 
in  the  study  of  myself  that  my  adversities  op- 
pose me  1  Noe !  I  may  not-l-(and  yet  I  will 
not  be  so  stoical  as  not  to  think  them  evils,  I 
will  not  do  that  prejudice  to  virtue  by  detrac- 
tion of  her  adversaries).  They  are  evils,  for  I 
doe  confess  them,  but  of  that  nature  and  soe 
followed,  soe  neighbouring  upon  good,  as  they 
are  noe  cause  of  sorrow,  but  of  joy ;  seeing 
whose  enemies  they  make  us— enemies  of  for- 
tune, enemies  of  the  world,  enemies  of  their 
children ;  and  knowing  for  whom  we  suffer— 
for  him  that  is  their  enemy,  for  him  that  can 
command  them  whose  agents  only  and  instru- 
ments they  are  to  work  his  trials  on  us,  which 
xnay  render  us  more  perfect  and  acceptable  to 
himself  Should  these  enforce  a  sorrow,  which 
are  the  true  touches  of  his  favour,  and  not  af- 
fect us  rather  with  the  higher  apprehension  of 
our  happiness  1  Among  my  many  obligations 
to  my  Creator,  which  prove  the  infinity  of  his 
mercies,  that  like  a  full  stream  have  been  always 
flowing  on  me,  there  is  none  concerning  this 
life,  wherein  I  have  found  more  pleasure  or 
advantage,  than  in  these  trialls  and  afilictions 
(and  I  may  not  limitt  it  soe  narrowly  within 
the  confines  of  this  life,  which  I  hope  shall  ex- 
tend much  farther) — the  operations  they  have 
had,  the  new  effects  they  worke,  the  discover- 
ies they  make  upon  ourselves,  upon  others, 


*  All  the  eztracta  from  htten  that  follow,  unless  othei^ 
wise  specified,  are  from  the  Eliot  familj  papers,  already  re- 
ferred to. 


upon  an."    Nobly  and  beautifully  he  subjoins, 
**This  happiness  in  all  my  trials  has  never 
parted  from  me.    How  great,  then,  is  his  favour 
by  whose  means  I  have  enjoyed  it !    The  days 
have  all  seemed  pleasant,  nor  nights  have  ever 
been  tedious,  nor  fears  nor  terrors  have  po»- 
sest  me,  but  a  constant  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  mind,  whose  agitation  has  been  ^uefly  in 
thanks  and  acknowledgments  to  him  by  whose 
grace  I  have  subsisted,  and  shall  yet,  I  hope, 
participate  of  his  blessings  upon  you.    I  have 
the  more  enlarged  myself  in  this,  that  you 
might  have  a  ri^t  view  of  the  condition  which 
I  suffer,  least  from  a  bye  relation,  as  ihroagh 
a  perspective  not  truly  representing,  some  fiUse 
sence  might  be  contracted.    Neither  oould  I 
thinke  that  altogether  unusefull  for  your  knowl- 
edge which  may  afford  you  both  precept  and 
example.    Oonsider  it,  weigh  it  duly,  and  miien 
you  find  a  signe  or  indication  of  some  error, 
make  it  an  instruction  how  to  avoid  the  hke ; 
if  there  appears  but  the  resemblance  of  some 
virtue,  suppose  it  better,  and  make  it  a  presi- 
dent for  yourselves ;  when  jrou  meet  the  prints 
and  footsteps  of  the  Almightie,  magnify  the 
goodness  of  his  providence  and  miracles  that 
makes  such  low  descents  ;  consider  that  there 
is  a  nature  turns  all  sweetness  into  venom, 
when  from  the  bitterest  hearbs  the  bee  extracts 
a  honie.    Industry  and  the  habit  of  the  scale 
give  the  effect  and  operation  upon  all  things, 
and  that  to  one  seems  barren  and  unpleasant 
to  another  is  made  fruitfull  and  delightscmie. 
Even  in  this,  by  your  api^ication  and  endeav- 
our,  I  am  confident  maybe  found  both  pleasure 
and  advantage.    This  comes  only  as  a  testi- 
mony of  my  love  (and  soe  you  must  accept  it, 
the  time  yielding  noe  other  waie  of  demonstra- 
tion), and  by  this  expression  know  that  I  daily 
praie  for  your  happiness  and  felicity  as  the 
chief  subject  of  my  wishes,  and  shall  make  my 
continual  supplication  to  the  Lord,  that  from 
the  riches  of  his  mercie  he  will  give  you  such 
influence  of  his  graces  as  your  blessing  and 
prosperitie  may  satisfy,  and  enlarge  the  hopes 
and  comforts  of  your  most  aflfisctionate  &ther.^ 
This  is  the  nature  which  turns  venonn  into 
sweetness.    Hampden  hastens  to  assure  him 
that  the  present  conduct  of  his  sons  is  an  he 
could  desire.    "  If  ever  you  live,"  he  writes, 
"  to  see  a  fruite  answerable  to  the  promise  of 
the  present  blossogis,  it  will  be  a  blessing  of 
that  weight  as  will  turn  the  scale  against  all 
worldly  afilictions,  and  denominate  your  life 
happy."    His  affection  had  spoken  with  too 
generous  a  haste.    The  elder  son,  John  Eliot, 
who  had  been  sent,  by  his  father's  desire,  to 
Oxford,  fell  into  many  irregularities,  and  great- 
ly offended  the  superiors  of  his  college.  ♦    This 
was  afterward  only  slightly  intimated  to  lus 
father,  but  it  cost  him  much  pain.    The  young- 
er boy,  Richard  Eliot,  remained  at  Hampden^s 
seat,  and  pursued  his  studies  under  Hampden^s 
care.    He  appears  to  have  interested  his  illus- 
trious tutor  extremely.    Delicately,  ho'WeTer 
Hampden  is  obliged  to  intimate  to  his  friend,  at 
last,  that  even  Richard  is  somewhat  remiss  in  his 
studies.    Eliot  immediately  writes  to  the  boy. 
He  begins  by  a  slight  reproach  for  his  not  hav- 


*  This  youth  afterward,  as  I  have  already  aotioed  •*  na 
off**  with  a  ward  in  chancery.  He  became,  nltimalelr  % 
han^r-on  in  the  court  of  Chanes  IJ.    Erelya  '""ntiimt  )uxa. 
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ing  wrttten  to  his  father.  **  I  had  no  little 
doobc,  after  so  long  a  silence,  vhere  you  were, 
or  whether  yoa  were  or  no."  He  desires  him 
to  forego  the  temptations  of  his  young  acquaint- 
toce;  to  forego,  indeed,  all  society  for  the 
present,  <*  that  esca  mclorufK,  as  Cicero  calls  it," 
and  to  retire  wholly  to  himself.  '*  Virtue,"  he 
cootinues,  **  is  more  rigid  than  to  be  taken  with 
ddights ;  these  Tanities  she  leaves,  for  these 
she  scorns  herself;  her  paths  are  ariduous  and 
nmgh,  but  excellent,  and  pleasant  to  those  who 
Otoe  have  past  them.  Honour  is  a  concomi- 
tiat  they  have  to  entortain  them  in  their  jour- 
ney, Bay,  it  becomes  their  servant,  and,  what 
ii  attemied  by  all  others,  those  who  travel  in 
tkit  way  have  it  to  wait  on  them.  And  this 
eftirt  of  Tirtue  has  not,  as  in  the  vulgar  accep- 
tatioe,  its  dwelling  on  a  hill ;  it  crowds  not  in 
the  mohittide,  but  extra  amspectunit  as  Seneca 
ays,  beyond  the  common  prospect."  He  illus- 
trates this  farther  by  some  quotations  from  his 
fsTovito  Tacitus.  That  there  was  no  pedan- 
tiy  ii  this  habit  is  proved  by  such  familiar  re- 
sort to  it  in  an  affectionato  advice  to  his  boy. 
At  this  time,  indeed,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
Ik  was  living  in  the  world  of  the  illustrious 
thinkers  of  oM,  and  had  entitled  himself  to  it  as 
bis  own.  He  concludes  his  lettor  with  the  fol- 
lowing ^oquent  and  earnest  remonstrance : 
'*How  comes  it  that  your  tutor  should  com- 
pbiB  yon  are  careless  and  remiss!  It  ean- 
nst  be,  when  there  is  true  affection,  there 
shooU  be  indiligence  and  neglect ;  when  studie 
is  declined  the  desires  are  alienated  from  the 
▼irtae ;  for  no  ends  are  attained  without  the 
Betas,  and  the  neglect  of  that  shows  a  diver- 
tkm  Dram  the  other.  If  it  be  since  my  last,  I 
BHit  resume  my  fears  that,  though  your  own 
jadgment  did  not  guide  you,  my  cautions  should 
be  kmL  If  it  should  be  hereafter,  when  that 
adrioe,  those  reasons,  and  the  commands  and 
nthority  of  a  father  (a  father  most  indulgent 
to  the  happiness  of  his  child),  which  I  now  give 
;oQ— to  redeem  the  time  is  spent,  to  redeem 
the  stadies  you  have  missed,  and  to  redeem 
fMuaelf  who  are  ingaged  to  danger,  or  that 
haaard  and  adventure--4f  these  make  no  im- 
pres8ioa8»  and  these  must  be  read  in  the  char- 
acters of  your  course,  if  they  work  not  an  al- 
teration ;  if  they  cause  not  a  new  diligency  and 
iirteation,  an  intention  of  yourself,  and  inten- 
tioQ  of  the  object,  virtue ;  an  intention  of  the 
•eans,  your  study,  and  an  exact  intention  of 
the  tine  to  improve  it  to  that  end ;  I  shall  then 
Reeire  that  wound,  which  I  thank  God  no  en- 
flnyeould  give  me,  sorrow  and  affliction  of  the 
Ml,  and  that  from  him  from  whom  I  hoped 
tbs  eontrary.  But  I  still  hope,  and  the  more 
csafideotly  for  the  promise  which  your  letters 
hne  assured  me.  Let  it  be  bettered  in  per- 
fcnanoe  by  your  future  care  and  diligence, 
*hiek  shall  be  accompanied  with  the  prayers 
^  bieastngs  of  your  most  loving  father." 

Ukimately,  Eliot,  having  been  much  entreat- 
ed to  it  by  his  son  John,  consents  that  he  shall 
fo  abroad,  and  writes  to  Hampden  mentioning 
this,  adding  his  desire  that,  before  the  youth's 
'epaitare,  be  shoold  endeavour  to  obtain  his 
*•  licease,"  or  degree,  at  Oxford.  He  forwards, 
•t  the  same  time,  a  letter  of  advice  and  instruc- 
te  respecting  a  course  and  object  in  travel. 
He  ii  particular  in  his  directions  as  to  the  places 


to  be  visited,  in  what  order,  and  with  what  pur-' 
pose.  He  s^ows,  in  this,  a  lively  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  politics  on  the  Continent.  **  Be 
careful,"  he  ui^es  in  conclusion,  **  in  your  re> 
ligion,  make  your  devotions  frequent,  seeke  the 
blessing  from  above,  drawe  your  imitation  to 
goode  pattemes,  lett  not  vaine  pedantries  de- 
ceive you,  prepare  your  estimation  by  your  vir- 
tue, which  your  own  carriage  and  example 
must  acquire,  wherein  you  have  assistanta  in 
the  most  earnest  prayers  and  wishes  of  your 
loving  father."  In  the  same  communication  to 
Hampden,  Eliot  sends  an  expression  of  his 
views  respecting  his  younger  son,  Richard.  He 
considers  that  the  heist  mode  of  employing  with 
a  good  purpose  his  quick  and  vivacious  humour 
wdl  be  to  send  him  to  the  Netherlands,  to  learn 
the  art  of  war,  in  the  company  of  Sir  Horace 
Vere.  A  passage  from  Hampden's  reply  on 
these  points,  which  is  charmingly  written,  will 
properly  close  this  subject.  *'  I  ame  so  per- 
fectly acquainted,"  he  says,  *<with  y  cleare 
insight  into  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  abili- 
ty to  fitt  them  with  courses  suitable,  that  had 
you  bestowed  sonnes  of  mine  as  you  have  done 
y'  owne,  my  judgmt  durst  hardly  have  called  it 
into  question,  especially  when  in  laying  downe 
y  designe  you  have  prevented  the  objections 
to  be  made  ag^  it :  for  if  Mr.  Richard  Eliot  will, 
in  the  intermissions  of  action,  adde  study  to 
practice,  and  adome  that  lively  spiritt  with- 
flowers  of  contemplation,  he'll  raise  our  expec- 
tations of  another  Sir  Edward  [Horace]  Vere, 
that  had  this  character,  all  summer  in  the  field,, 
all  winter  in  his  study,  in  whose  fall  fame  makes 
this  kingdome  a  great  loser :  and  having  takea 
this  resolution  from  counsaile  with  the  Highest 
Wisdom  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  have),  I  hope 
and  pray  the  same  Power  will  crown  it  with  a 
blessing  answerable  to  your  wish." 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  thus  admitted  to 
the  private  thoughts  and  conduct  of  such  men 
as  Eliot  and  Hampden.  The  secret  of  their 
public  exertions  is  here  expressed.  It  is  by  the 
strenth  and  right  direction  of  the  private  stffec- 
tions  that  we  are  taught  the  duty  of  serving 
mankind.  The  more  intense  the  faculty  of  en- 
joyment and  comfort  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
family  regards,  the  more  readily  is  its  indul- 
gence sacrificed  in  behalf  of  the  greater  family 
of  man.  The  severity  of  Eliot  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  explained  by  the  tender  sweetness, 
of  these  letters  from  the  Tower. 

Without  a  hope  of  release,  Eliot's  impris- 
onment continued.  The  whole  county  of 
Cornwall,  I  learn  from  a  manuscript  Idler,  pe* 
titioned  the  king  for  his  freedom,*  but  no  an* 
swer  was  deigned.  Sustained  by  the  genius 
of  Wentworth,  Charles's  t3rranny  was  now 
oped  and  undisguised ;  and,  in  a  royal  procla- 
mation, he  had  forbidden  even  the  name  of  Par- 
liament  to  pass  the  lips  of  his  people,  f    Eliot 

*  Mead  to  StuteviUe,  Sept.  a671fi29T~MS7letterr~Nor 
WM  Eliot  without  th«  sympathy  of  men  of  learning,  oor* 
respoodenta  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  London,  at  the  univer- 
■ities,  and  oo  the  Continent.  **  I  should  gladlj  hears  soma 
cheerfol  news  of  Sir  J<^  Eliot,"  writes  the  learned  Richard 
James.  **  Will  the  tide  nsTsr  tarn  ?  Then  God  send  us 
heaven  at  oar  last  end  !**  Nor  is  it  to  be  snpposed  that  any 
possible  exertion  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  his  ftieuds. 
Sir  BeTill  GrenriUe,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife^  **  his  best  friend, 
the  Ladjr  Grace  GrenTiUe."  speaks  of  Elioi  as  **  being  ra- 
solTed  to  hare  him  oat  oi  his  imprisotunent.**  {NugftU't 
MewtoriaU.)    Ereri  exertion  failed. 

t  Rashwoith,  ToL  ii.,  p.  3.    la  this  extraordinary  doco- 
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was  not  even  sufibred  to  remain  quietly  in  his 
wretched  lodging.  He  was  remoyed  from  place 
to  place,  each  one  as  "  darke  and  smoakej**  as 
the  first.  ''  The  lodging  which  I  had  upon  my 
first  remoTO  before  Christmas/'  he  writes  to 
Sir  OliTcr  Luke,  '*  beine  again  altered,  I  may 
saie  of  my  lodgings  in  me  Tower  as  Jacob  for 
his  wages,  '  Now,  then,  ten  times  haye  they 
chaunged  it ;'  but,  I  thank  God,  not  once  has 
it  caused  an  alteration  of  my  mind — so  infinite 
is  that  mercie  which  has  hitherto  protected 
mee,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  it  with 
mee."  He  concludes  by  referring  to  some 
"  light  papers"  which  seem  to  have  engaged 
him  in  the  intervals  of  his  greater  work.  **  When 
you  have  wearied  your  good  thoughts  with 
those  light  papers  that  I  sent  you,  return  them 
with  the  corrections  of  your  judgment.  I  may 
one  day  send  you  others  of  more  worth,  if  it 
please  God  to  continue  me  this  leisure  and  my 
health ;  but  the  best  can  be  but  broken  and  in 
patches,  from  him  that  dares  not  hazard  to 
gather  them.  Such  thinges,  from  me,  falling 
like  the  leaves  in  autumn  soe  variously  and 
uncertainly,  that  they  hardly  meet  again ;  but 
with  you  I  am  confident  what  else  my  weak- 
ness shall  present  will  have  a  Ihire  acceptance." 
This  allusion  to  his  health  was  ominous.  Sick- 
ness had  already  begun  to  threaten  him. 

Some  days  after  this,  he  writes  to  his  kins- 
man Knightly  (whose  son  afterward  married 
one  of  Hampden's  daughters)  a  description  of 
what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  commence- 
ment of  his  disorder,  the  colds  of  his  prison. 
"  For  the  present  I  am  wholly  at  a  stand,  and 
have  been  soe  for  this  fortnight  by  a  sicknesse 
which  it  hath  pleased  my  Master  to  impose,  in 
whose  hands  remain  the  issues  of  Ufe  and 
death.  It  comes  originally  from  my  colds, 
with  which  the  cough  having  been  long  upon 
me  causes  such  iU  effects  to  follow  it,  that  the 
symptoms  are  more  dangerous  than  the  grief; 
it  has  weakened  much  both  the  appetite  and 
ooncoctioo,  and  the  outward  strength ;  by  that 
some  doubt  there  is  of  a  consumption,  but  we 
endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  application  of  the 
means,  and,  as  the  great  physition,  seek  the 
blessing  from  the  Lord."  Good  humour  and 
easy  quiet,  however,  did  not  desert  him,  though 
his  disease  steadily  advanced.  A  week  after 
the  date  of  the  foregoing,  he  writes  to  Hamp- 
den: "Lately  my  business  hath  been  much 
with  doctors,  so  that,  but  by  them,  I  have  had 
little  trouble  with  myself.  These  three  weeks 
I  have  had  a  full  leisure  to  do  nothing,  and 
strictly  tied  unto  it  either  by  their  direction  or 
my  weakness.     The  cause  originally  was  a 

nMnt,  the  king  took  oecMion  also  to  fettack  Eliot.  In  refer" 
•nc«,  it  muj  be  sappoeed.  to  hii  oommissionen  of  inqairy 
into  Eliot*s  property  harinr  had  a  "  nihil'*  returned  to  them, 
Charles  obcerres,  **  Notwitnitanding  his  mnjesty's  late  dec- 
luution,  for  satisfjing  the  minds  and  affections  of  his  loring 
•abiects,  soine  ilUdisposed  persons  do  spread  false  and  per> 
oicioas  rnmoors  abroad ;  as  if  the  scandalous  and  seditions 
proposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  made  by  an  outlawed 
makf  desperate  in  mind  and  fortune^  tumnltuoasly  taken  bj 
•ome  few,  after  that  by  his  majesty's  roynl  authority  he  had 
commanded  their  adjournment,  had  been  the  Toice  oi  the 
whole  House,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the  troth.**  The 
words  I  have  printed  in  italics  are  not  in  Rushworth,  bnt 
Rymer  supplies  them.  (FoMiera,  xii.,  03.)  The  infatua- 
ted kinff  continues,  **  This  late  abuse  baring  for  the  present 
driven  his  msjesty  unwillingly  out  of  that  course,  he  shall 
■oconnt  it  presumption  for  any  to  prescribe  an^  time  to  his 
majesty  fur  Pariiamenta;  the  calling,  continuing,  and  dis- 
•olrioff  of  them,  being  always  in  the  king's  own  power.** 


cold,  but  the  sjrmptoms  that  did  follow  it  spake 
more  sickness ;  a  gradual  indisposition  it  begoi 
in  all  the  faculties  of  the  bodio.  The  learned 
said  a  consumption  did  attend  it ;  but  I  thank 
God  I  did  not  feel  or  credit  it.  What  they  ad- 
vised as  the  ordinance  that's  appointed  I  was 
content  to  use,  and  in  the  time  I  was  a  patient, 
sufiTered  whatever  they  imposed.  Great  is  the 
authority  of  princes,  but  greater  much  is  their's 
who  both  command  our  purses  and  our  wills. 
What  the  success  of  their  government  wills, 
must  be  referred  to  him  that  is  master  of  their 
power.  I  find  myself  bettered,  though  not 
well,  which  makes  me  the  more*  readie  to  ob- 
serve them.  The  Divine  blessing  must  effee- 
tuate  their  wit — ^it  is  that  medicine  that  has 
hitherto  protected  me,  and  will  continue  me 
among  other  afiTairs  to  remain  your  faithfiill 
friend."  It  is  affecting  to  observe,  even  in  his 
manner  of  writing,  a  characteristic  of  the  fatal 
disorder  that  had  seized  him. 

As  his  illness  became  more  determined,  the 
severity  of  his  imprisonment  was  increased. 
Pory  the  letter  writer,  indeed,  remarked,  about 
this  time,  *'  I  heare  Sir  John  Eliot  is  to  remove 
out  of  his  darke  smoakey  lodging  into  a  bet- 
ter ;"  but  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  the  renio- 
val.  On  the  contrary,  shortly  before  his  last 
letter  to  Hampden,  he  had  written  to  Bevil 
Grenville  (who  then  opposed  the  court,  bnt  af- 
terward, with  no  suspicion  of  his  virtue,  died 
fighting  for  the  king  at  Landsdowne)  a  state- 
ment of  increased  restraint.  His  friend  had  by 
letter  alluded  to  some^  rumours  that  were  then 
abroad,*  and  on  the  faith  of  which  Pory  seems 
to  have  gossiped,  as  above,  of  his  probable  lib- 
eration. "  The  restraint  and  watch  uppon  me," 
Eliot  answers,  **  barrs  much  of  my  intercourse 
with  my  friends ;  while  their  presence  us  de- 
nied me,  and  letters  are  soe  dangerous  and 
suspected,  as  it  is  little  that  way  we  exchange ; 
soe  as  if  cireumstances  shall  condemn  me,  I 
must  stand  guUtie  in  their  jud^ents ;  yet 
yours  (though  with  some  difficultie  I  have  re- 
ceived, and  manie  times  when  it  was  knocking 
at  my  door,  because  their  convoy  could  not  en- 
ter they  did  retire  again,  wherein  I  must  com- 
mend the  caution  of  your  messenger,  but  at 
length  it  found  a  safe  passage  by  my  servant) 
made  mee  happie  in  your  favour,  for  which  this 
comes  as  a  retribution  and  acknowledgment. 
For  those  rumours  which  you  meet  that  are 
but  artificial,  or  by  chance,  it  must  be  your 
wisdom  not  to  credit  them.  Manie  such  false 
fires  are  flyinge  dailie  in  the  ear.  When  there 
shall  be  occasion,  expect  that  intelligence 
from  friends  ;  for  which  in  the  meene  time  yoa 
do  well  to  be  provided ;  though  I  shall  crave 
when  that  dispute  falls,  properlie  and  for  rea- 
sons not  deniable,  a  change  of  your  intention 
in  particulars  as  it  concerns  myselfe ;  in  the 
rest  I  shall  concur  in  all  readiness  to  serve  you, 
and  in  all  you  shall  command  me  who  am  no- 
thing but  as  you  represent."    His  concluding 


*  These  rumours  prevailed  strongly  at  one  time.  They 
arose  out  of  whispers  of  a  possibility  of  a  Parliament  ;  and 
I  find  it  stated  in  a  letter  among  the  Barlman  MSS^  7000, 
dated  Dec.  14,  1631-3, that*'  Sir  John  Eliot  had  lataly  been 
courted  and  carefsed  in  his  prison  by  some  gre*t  men  who 
are  most  in  danger  to  be  called  in  question.*^  If  any  such 
orertures  were  made  to  him,  it  is  certain  that  he  oonttnoed 
imraoreahle.  Rapiu,  indeed,  says  distinctly  (voL  x.,  p.  S03, 
note),*'  Sir  John  Eliot  had  been  tampered  with,  bat  wm 
found  proof  against  all  temptation.** 
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words  are  aifoctiiig.  **  Mj  hoinl>le  senrice  to 
romr  ladie,  and  tell  her  that  yet  I  doubt  not  to 
wimn  her  hand.    Make  mnch  of  my  godson.' 

Iffloiedtatelj  after  this,  instead  of  any  eri- 
deaee  of  better  treatment,  I  have  to  famish 
proof  of  an  secession  of  the  most  savaffe  and 
airoaoas  severity.  Eliot  hitherto  had  been 
permittfjd,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  receive 
visits  from  his  friends.  This  poor  privilege 
was  DOW  withdrawn,  and — it  is  well  that  this 
is  to  be  offered  on  the  best  anthority,  or  I  coald 
Bot  have  asked  the  reader  to  give  credence  to 
K— the  eomfort  of  a  fire,  necessary  to  life  in  a 
damp  prison,  whose  inmate  already  struggled 
w^  a  disorder  brought  on  by  cold,  was,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  de- 
ned  to  Eliot !  On  the  26th  of  December,  1631. 
he  thns  writes  to  Hampden :  **  That  I  write 
Boc  to  yon  anything  of  intelligence,  will  be  ex- 
eased  when  I  do  let  you  know  that  I  am  under 
a  new  restraint,  by  warrant  firom  the  king,  for 
a  supposed  abuse  of  liberty,  in  admitting  a  free 
resort  of  Tisitants,  and  under  that  colour  hold- 
ing consultations  with  my  friends.  My  lodg- 
ings are  removed,  and  I  am  now  where  candle- 
fi^  may  be  suffered,  but  scarce  fire.  I  hope 
you  win  think  that  this  exchange  of  places 
Makes  not  a  change  of  minds.  The  same  pro- 
tector is  still  with  me,  and  the  same  confidence, 
and  these  things  can  have  end  by  him  that 
gives  them  being.  None  but  my  servants,  hardly 
wof  worn,  may  have  admittance  to  me.  My  friends 
I  most  desire,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  forbear 
eooung  to  the  Tower.  You  among  them  are 
chief;  and  have  the  first  place  in  this  intelli- 
geaoe.  I  have  now  leisure,"  he  continues, 
with  affecting  resignation,  **  and  shall  dispose 
■yself  to  business ;  therefore  those  loose  pa- 
pen  whidi  you  had,  I  would  cast  out  of  the 
way,  being  now  returned  again  unto  me.  In 
yoar  next  give  me  a  word  or  two  of  note ;  for 
those  translations  you  excepted  at,  you  know 
we  are  blind  towa^  ourselves;  our  friends 
Bsst  be  our  glasses ;  therefore  in  this  I  crave 
(what  in  all  things  I  desire)  the  reflection  of 
yoar  jodgment.*' 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  his  worst  sufferings, 
Ebot  had  the  consolation  and  sustainment  of 
the  philosophical  work  in  which  be  had  enga- 
ged. His  own  study,  as  I  have  described,  bad 
been  piondered  of  its  papers  and  sealed  up  by 
the  kin^;  but  his  friends  supplied  him  with 
books;  and  in  this  office,  as  in  every  other 
c»e  and  kindness,  Hampden  was  most  for- 
wsd*  Sir  Robert  Cotton*s  library  would  have 
prorved  of  inestimable  value  to  Eliot  at  this 
Umt,  as  some  few  years  before  it  bad  served  a 
kindred  spirit,!  but  the  atrocious  tyranny  that 
worn  prevailed  had  reached  its  learned  owner. 
Aeeased  o(  having  furnished  precedents  to  Sel- 
4eB  and  Eliot,  Sir  Robert  Cotton*8  great  libra- 
ly  was  setxed  and  held  by  tbe  king ;  and,  una- 
Ue  to  sorvive  its  loss,  the  great  scholar  died.t 

ft  Mora  proper  opportonitx  (id  the  noUoe  of 
stiaf  ft  mmmbn  of  delif  bn«l  penooal  ckw 
I  kie  pr— tft I  cnoduct  to  hie  Ihend. 
t  %ix  Walter  Releifh.    See  fto  intereetiof  letter  in  the 
Mpipkie  Britaftftieft,  toL  ▼.,  p.  9466. 

t  The  IKWw  It  extract  fnm  8ir  Syoode  D^wee*  diarj 
■  fciHy  ftierfif :  **  Wbea  1  west  eereral  tinee  to  rint 
Ml  riTlirt  kuB  CSir  Bobert  Cottos]  in  tbe  jrear  IfllO.  he 
«««U  teU  ae,  *clier  had  broken  hie  henrt,  that  had  kicked 
^  kii  fahnry  freai  hhn.'  I  eceiljr  r«eeeed  the  reaaon,  be* 
*  I  were  Buck  impaired  bgr  this 


I  have  spoken  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  that  of 
Eliot.  It  is  impossible,  in  describing  Eliot's  la- 
bours at  this  moment — when, 

ActtTo  etill,  and  nareetnin'd,  hie  Bind 
Explored  the  Umg  extent  of  ^^n  peat. 
And  with  hie  priaoo  hoore  eanch'd  the  world— 

not  to  recollect  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Kin- 
dred they  were,  at  least  in  magnanimity  of 
spirit  and  larffeness  of  intellect.  If  it  were 
worth  while,^  could  point  out  other  resem- 
blances. Their  faces,  in  portraits  I  have  seen, 
were  strongly  like.  They  were  both  of  old  Dev- 
onshire famUies ;  both  were  new  residents  in 
Cornwall ;  and,  through  the  Cbampemownes, 
one  of  whom  had  given  birth  to  Raleigh,  their 
families  were  in  a  degree  related.*  They 
both  died  victims  of  the  grossest  tyranny,  but 
not  till  they  had  illustrated  to  the  world  exam- 
ples of  fearless  endurance,  and  left,  for  the 
world's  instruction,  the  fruit  of  their  prison 
hours.  In  one  particular  here,  or,  rather,  ac- 
cident, the  resemblance  fails ;  for  Raleigh's  in- 
tention of  benefit  was  fulfilled  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  labours,  while  Eliot's  have  remain- 
ed to  the  present  day  unpublished,  disregarded* 
almost  unknown.  I  shall  shortly  endeavour  to 
remove  from  literature,  at  least,  a  portion  of 
this  reproach ;  and,  in  so  doing,  an  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  Eliot  himself  to  complete  this 
allusion  to  Raleigh,  by  one  of  the  finest  trib- 
utes that  has  yet  been  paid  to  that  gallant  and 
heroic  spirit. 

The  health  of  the  imprisoned  philosopher 
sank  day  by  day.  His  "  attorney  at  law,"  how- 
ever, told  Pory  that  he  was  the  same  cheerful 
and  undaunted  man  as  ever.  His  friends  now 
appear  to  have  resolved  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  save  him.  I  quote  from  one  of  Pory's 
manuscript  letters  to  Sir  Robert  Puckering  :t 
**0n  Tuesday  was  sennight,  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  made  a  motion  to  the  judges  of 
King's  Bench  for  Sir  John  Eliot,  that,  whereas 
the  doctors  were  of  opinion  he  could  never  re- 
cover of  bis  consumption  until  such  time  as 
he  might  breathe  in  purer  air,  they  would,  for 
some  certain  time,  grant  him  his  enlargement 
for  that  purpose.  Whereunto  my  Lord-chief- 
justice  Richardson  answered,  that  although 
Sir  John  were  brought  low  in  body,  yet  was  he 
as  high  and  lofly  in  mind  as  ever,  for  he  would 
neither  submit  to  the  king,  nor  to  the  justice 
of  that  court.  In  fine,  it  was  concluded  by  the 
bench  to  refer  him  to  the  king  by  way  of  peti- 
tion " 

Eliot  refused  to  do  this,  proceeded  still  with 
his  treatise,  and  uttered  no  compUint.  Hamp- 
den continued  to  send  him  books,  and,  wit|i 
delicate  good  sense,  rallies  him  to  his  labours : 
**  Make  good  use  of  the  bookes  you  shall  re- 
ceive from  mee,  and  of  your  time ;  be  sure  yon 
shall  render  a  strict  account  of  both  to  your 
ever  assured  friend. "    As  the  woric  progressed, 


fatal  accident ;  and  hie  honae,  that  wae  fbrmerlj  freqaented 
br  freat  and  honoarable  penonafet,  ae  bjr  learned  men  of 
all  eorte,  remained  now,  npno  the  matter,  empty  and  deco- 
late.  I  understood  from  himself  and  other*,  that  Dr.  Naila 
and  Dr.  Land,  two  prelates  that  had  been  stifmatiied  in  the 
first  Clast  ?]  session  of  Parliament  in  lOtS,  were  his  sore  en- 
emies. He  was  so  outworn,  within  a  few  months,  with  an- 
guish and  frief,  as  his  face,  which  had  formerlj  been  roddr 
and  well  coloured,  was  wlu^lj  changed  into  a  grim  and 
bladush  paleness,  near  to  the  reeemblanoe  and  nne  of  s 
dead  Yisafe."    Within  a  **  few  months'*  mors  he  died. 

*  See  a  statement  at  p.  1  of  this  memoir;  and  Biof.Brit. 
ToL  T.,  p.  3407.  t  Skwoe  M8S.,  4178. 
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it  was  sent  in  portions  to  Hampden,  who  criti- 
cised it,  and,  as  I  shall  show,  gaTC  value  to  his 
praise  by  occasional  objection  :  **  And  that  to 
satisQr  you,  not  myselfe,  but  that  by  obeying 
you  in  a  command  so  contrary  to  my  own  dis- 
position, you  may  measure  how  large  a  power 
you  have  over  John  Hampden."  Very  little 
political  allusion  passed  in  these  letters.  It 
was  a  dangerous  subject  to  touch,  for  Eliot^s 
correspondence  was  never  safe  from  exposure.* 
Some  time  before,  he  had  mentioned  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  Grenville ;  and  he  wrote  to 
Denzil  HoUis  a  letter  which  bears  upon  politi- 
cal affairs,  but  only  in  dark  hints,  which  he 
might  not  express  more  plainly.  **  Through  a 
long  silence,"  he  says,  **l  hope  jrou  can  re- 
taine  the  confidence  and  memoire  of  your 
frende.  He  that  knows  your  virtue  in  the 
generale  cannot  doubt  any  particular  of  your 
chkritie.  The  corruption  of  this  age,  if  no  oth- 
er danger  might  occur,  were  an  excuse,  even 
in  business,  for  not  writing.  The  sun,  we  see, 
begets  divers  monsters  on  the  earth  when  it 
has  heat  and  violence  ;  tune  may  do  more  on 
paper ;  therefore,  the  safest  intercourse  is  by 
harts ;  in  this  way  I  have  much  intelligence  to 
give  you,  but  you  may  divine  it  without  proph- 
esie." 

Nearly  four  years  had  now  passed  over  Eliot 
in  his  prison.  Those  popular  leaders  who  had 
been  subjected  to  confinement  at  the  same 
time,  had  all  of  them,  within  the  first  eighteen 
months,  obtained  their  release,  t  Eliot  only 
was  detained.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
treatise  that  bad  so  long  served  to  keep  up  his 
interest  and  attention,  he  appears  to  have  sunk 
rapidly.  Almost  worn  out  by  his  illness,  his 
friends  at  last  prevailed  upon  him  to  petition 
the  king.  The  account  of  his  **  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding" is  affecting  to  the  last  degree.  I  give 
it  in  the  words  of  a  letter  from  Pory  to  Sir 
Thomas  Puckering:  "Hee  first  presented  a 
petition  to  his  majesty,  by  the  band  of  the  lieu- 
tenant, his  keeper,  to  this  effect:  *Sir,  your 
judges  have  committed  mee  to  prison  here  in 
your  Tower  of  London,  where,  by  reason  of 
the  quality  of  the  ayer,  I  am  fallen  into  a  dan- 
gerous disease.  I  humbly  beseech  your  majes- 
ty you  will  command  your  judges  to  sett  mee 
at  liberty,  that,  for  recovery  of  my  health,  I 
may  take  some  fresh  ayer,'  &c.  Whereunto 
his  majestie*s  answer  was,  *  it  was  not  humble 
enough.'  Then  Sir  John  sent  another  petition, 
by  his  own  sonne,  to  the  effect  following :  *  Sir, 
I  am  hartily  sorry  I  have  displeased  your  majes- 
ty, and,  having  so  said,  doe  humbly  beseech 
^u  once  againe  to  comand  your  judges  to  sett 
me  at  liberty,  that,  when  I  have  recovered  my 
health,  I  may  retume  back  to  my  prison,  there 
to  undergoe  soche  punishment  as  God  hath  al- 
lotted unto  mee,'  &c.  Upon  this  the  lieuten- 
ant came  and  expostulated  with  him,  saying  it 
was  proper  to  him,  and  common  to  none  else, 


*  Mmay  of  Hampden**  nioit  twaatifal  latten  never  reach- 
ed hinu 

t  Before  Valentine  had  obtained  Ida  bail,  Eliot  began  to 
•nepect  him  of  jngglinr  for  release ;  and  he  writee  cf  him 
to  a  friend,  Thomae  Godfrey,  **  Thie  is  all  I  can  tell  you  of 
him,  unless  by  supposition  I  oonld  judge  him  in  his  reser- 
vations and  retirement,  knocking  at  eome  btck  door  of  the 
court,  at  which,  if  he  enter  to  nreferment,  ]roQ  shall  know 
it  from  your  faithful  friend."  i  could  Aimidi  many  such 
proofs  of  the  jealous  care  with  which  Eliot  watch«d  the 
virtue  of  his  fhends. 


to  doe  that  ofllce  of  delivering  petitions  for  bis 
prisoners.  And  if  Sir  John,  in  a  third  petition, 
would  bumble  himselfe  to  his  majeetie  in  ac- 
knowledging his  fault  and  craving  pardon,  he 
would  willingly  deliver  it,  and  m^le  no  doubt 
but  bee  should  obtaine  his  libelty.  Unto  this 
Sir  John's  answer  was :  *  I  thank  you,  sir,  for 
your  friendly  advise,  but  my  spirits  are  growea 
feeble  and  faint,  which,  when  it  shall  please 
God  to  restore  unto  their  former  vigour,  I  will 
take  it  farther  into  my  consideration.'  "* 

That  this  is  a  perfectly  correct  account  can- 
not be  doubted.  Pory  collected  the  particulars 
after  the  death  of  Eliot,  and  gives  us  his  au- 
thority. "  A  gentleman,"  he  says,  "  not  un- 
known to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  told  me,  from  Lord 
Gottington's  mouth,  that  Sir  John  Eliot's  late 
manner  of  proceeding  was  this."  Moreover, 
in  one  of  Lord  Gottington's  own  despatches  to 
Wentworth,  the  savage  satisfaction  with  which 
the  court  had  received,  and  with  which  they 
knew  Lord  Wentworth  would  also  receive,  the 
assurance  of  the  approaching  death  of  the  for- 
midable Eliot,  is  permitted  to  betray  itself. 
"Your  old  dear  friend.  Sir  John  Eliot,"  ok>- 
serves  the  Ghancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  winding  up  a  series  of 
important  advices  with  this,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  "  18  VERY  UKK  TO  NB."t 

Within  two  months  from  that  date  Lord  Got- 
tington's prediction  was  accomplished.  Eliot, 
however,  had  yet  a  duty  of  life  left,  whidi  he 
performed  with  characteristic  purj^ose.  He 
sent  for  a  painter  to  the  Tower,  and  had  hi^ 
portrait  painted,  exactly  as  he  then  appeared, 
worn  out  by  disease,  and  with  a  face  of  ghast- 
ly paleness.  This  portrait  he  gave  to  his  son, 
that  it  might  hang  on  the  waUs  of  Port  Eliot, 
near  a  painting  which  represented  him  in  vig- 
orous manhood — a  constant  and  vivid  evidence 
of  the  sufferings  he  had  unshrinkingly  borne — 
**  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  hatred  of  tyran- 
ny." These  pictures  are  at  Port  Eliot  stiH  I 
have  been  favoured  with  a  loan  of  the  earlier 
portrait,  by  the  courtesy  of  Lord  St.  Germain's. 
It  represents  a  face  of  perfect  health,  and  keen- 
ly intellectual  proportions.  In  this  respect,  in 
its  wedge-like  shape,  in  the  infinite  majesty  of 
the  upper  region,  and  the  sudden  narrowness 
of  the  lower,  it  calls  to  mind  at  once  the  face 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Action  speaks  out  from 
the  quick,  keen  eye,  and  meditation  from  Uie 
cahn  breadth  of  the  brow.  In  the  disposition 
of  the  hair  and  the  peaked  beard,  it  appears,  to 
a  casual  glance,  not  unlike  Vandyke's  Gharles. 
The  later  portrait  is  a  profoundly  melancholy^ 
contrast.  It  is  wretchedly  painted,  but  it  ex-> 
presses  the  reality  of  death-like  life.  It  pre* 
senta  Eliot  in  a  very  elegant  morning  dress, 
apparently  of  lace,  and  bears  the  inscription  or 
having  been  **  painted,  a  few  days  before  hii» 
death,  in  the  Tower." 

In  the  last  moments  of  his  Ufe,  Eliot  present^ 
ed  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  Christian  philoso^ 
pher.  I  quote  the  last  of  his  letters  to  Haiiq»- 
den.  **  Besides  the  acknowledgment  of  yotrK- 
favour  that  have  so  much  compassion  on  yoax^ 
frend,  I  have  little  to  return  you  from  him  tb«^ 
has  nothing  worthy  of  your  acceptance,  but  th^ 


*  Harleian  MSS.,  7000. 

t  Strafford's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  79,  dated 
18, 1«3«. 
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oontestation  that  I  have  between  an  ill  bodie 
and  the  aer,  that  quarrell,  and  are  friends,  as 
the  summer  winds  affect  them.  I  have  these 
three  daies  been  abroad,*  and  as  often  brought 
io  new  impressions  of  the  colds,  yet,  body,  and 
strength,  and  appetite,  I  finde  myself  bettered 
by  the  motion.  Cold  at  first  was  the  occasion 
of  my  sickness,  heat  and  tenderness  by  clos« 
keepinge  in  my  chamber  has  since  increast  my 
weakness.  Air  and  exercise  are  thought  most 
proper  to  repaire  it,  which  are  the  prescription 
of  my  doctors,  thoudi  noe  physic.  I  thank 
God  other  medicines  I  now  take  not,  but  those 
catholicons,  and  doe  hope  I  shall  not  need 
them.  As  children  learn  to  go,  I  shall  get  ac- 
<iaainted  with  the  aer ;  practice  and  use  will 
eompasse  it,  and  now  and  then  a  fall  is  an  in- 
stroction  for  the  future.  These  varieties  He 
does  trie  us  with,  that  will  have  us  perfect  at 
an  parts,  and  as  he  gives  the  trial,  he  likewise 
gives  the  ability  that  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
worke.  He  has  the  Philistine  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  will,  and  those  that  trust  him,  under 
his  protection  and  defence.  O!  infinite  mercy 
of  our  master,  deare  friend,  how  it  abounds  to 
08,  that  are  unworthy  of  his  service !  How 
broken!  how  imperfect!  how  perverse  and 
crooked  are  our  waise  in  obedience  to  him ! 
how  exactly  straight  is  the  line  of  his  provi- 
dence to  us !  drawn  out  through  all  occurrents 
and  particolars  to  the  whole  length  and  meas- 
ure of  onr  time !  how  perfect  is  his  hand  that 
has  given  his  Sonne  unto  us,  and  through  him 
has  promised  likewise  to  give  us  all  things — 
relieving  our  wants,  sanctifjring  our  necessi- 
ties, preventing  our  dangers,  freeing  us  from 
an  extremities,  and  dying  himself  for  us! 
What  can  we  render!  what  retribution  can 
we  make  worthy  soe  great  a  majestie  t  worthy 
such  love  and  iavour  t  We  have  nothing  but 
ourselves,  who  are  unworthy  above  all,  and 
yett  that,  as  all  other  things,  is  his.  For  us  to 
offer  up  that,  is  but  to  give  him  of  his  owne, 
and  that  in  far  worse  condition  than  we  at  first 
received  it,  which  yet  (for  infinite  in  his  good- 
Ksse  lor  the  merits  of  his  Sonne)  he  is  con- 
tented to  accept.  This,  dear  frend,  must  be 
the  comfort  of  his  children  ;  this  is  the  physic 
we  moat  use  in  all  our  sicknesse  and  extremi- 
ties ;  this  is  the  strengthening  of  the  wcake, 
the  Duriching  of  the  poore,  the  libertie  of  the 
captive,  the  health  of  the  diseased,  the  life  of 
those  that  die,  the  death  of  the  wretched  life  o{ 
sia !  And  this  happiness  have  his  saints.  The 
eontemplation  of  this  happiness  has  led  me  al- 
laost  beyond  the  compass  of  a  letter ;  but  the 
harte  I  use  unto  my  frends,  and  the  affection 
that  does  move  it,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me. 
Frends  should  coomiunicate  their  joyes :  this, 
as  the  greatest,  therefore,  I  could  not  but  im- 
part onto  my  frend,  being  therein  moved  by  the 
preaent  expectation  of  your  letters,  which  al- 
ways have  the  grace  of  much  intelligence,  and 
are  happiness  to  him  that  is  trulie  yours." 
I  add  to  this  an  extract  from  one  of  Pory*s 


*  n«  pneimeMa  oi  his  pritoo,  it  it 
mdtmad  Um  **  ■kt^Ml"  of  EXu^  The  **  air  and  •zerciae" 
W  aftcmni  naatioita,  aa  luiyniff  wmMwhat  **  bettarad** 
hn.  v«««  ooly  what  ha  ooold  will  nmn  a  f«w  narrow  paoea 
witkia  tha  wiJlt  of  the  Tower.  It  ia  aatr  to  oooclnda  firom 
Aia,  tlMi  a  rif  bt  of  hi*  natiTa  eoontry,  the  graating  of  one 
kaalihfal  CaniA  btaeza,  woold  ahnoat  inatantly  avn  n- 


letters,  dated  November  15, 1632.  **  The  same 
night,  Monday,  having  met  with  Sir  John  El- 
iot's attorney  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  he  told 
me  he  had  been  that  morning  with  Sir  John  in 
the  Tower,  and  found  him  so  far  spent  with 
his  consumption  as  not  like  to  live  a  week 
longer."* 

He  survived  twelve  days.  On  the  27th  of 
November,  1632,  Sir  John  Eliot  died.  Imme- 
diately after  the  event,  his  son  (Richard,  as  I 
presume,  since  he  did  not  go  abroad  as  he  pur- 
posed) "  petitioned  his  majesty  once  more,  hee 
would  bee  pleased  to  permitt  his  body  to  be 
carried  into  Cornwall,  there  to  be  buried. 
Whereto  was  answered  at  the  foot  of  the  peti- 
tion, •  Lett  Sir  John  Eliot's  body  be  buried  in 
the  church  of  that  parish  where  he  dyed.'  "t 
This  attempt  to  wreak  an  indignity  on  the  re- 
mains of  Eliot  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  Charles's  system.  A  paltry  piece  of 
heartless  spite  on  the  lifeless  body  of  a  man 
appropriately  closes  a  series  of  unavailing  at- 
tempts to  reduce  his  living  soul.  What  re- 
mained of  the  great  statesman  was  thrust  into 
some  obscure  corner  of  the  Tower  church,  and 
the  court  rejoiced  that  its  great  enemy  was 
gone. 

Faithful  and  brave  hearts  were  lefl  to  re- 
member this,  and  the  sufferings  of  Eliot  were 
not  undergone  in  vain.  They  bore  their  part 
in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  after  struggle. 
His  name  was  one  of  its  watchwords,  and  it 
had  none  more  glorious.  His  sufferings,  then, 
have  been  redeemed.  The  manner  of  his  death 
was  no  more  than  the  completion  of  the  pur- 
poses of  his  life.  Those  purposes,  and  the  ac- 
tions which  illustrated  and  sustained  them,  I 
have  described  in  these  pages,  for  the  first 
time,  with  fidelity  and  minuteness.  In  doing 
this,  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  exhibit  his 
personal  and  intellectual  qualities  so  fully,  that 
any  reiteration  of  them  here  might  be  tedious, 
and  is  certainly  unnecessary.  In  estimating 
his  character  as  a  statesman,  our  view  is  lim- 
ited by  the  nature  of  the  pc^tical  struggle  in 
which  he  acted.  We  have  sufficient  evidence, 
however,  to  advance  from  that  into  a  greater 
and  more  independent  field  of  achievement 
and  design.  His  genius  would  assuredly  have 
proved  itself  as  equal  to  the  perfect  govern- 
ment of  a  state,  as  it  showed  itself  supreme  in 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  a  state  from  misgov- 
emment.  As  a  leader  of  opposition,  he  has 
had  no  superior  in  history,  probably  no  equal. 
His  power  of  resource,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
was  brilliant  to  the  last  degree,  and  his  elo- 
quence was  of  the  highest  order.  The  moral 
structure  of  his  mind  was  as  nearly  perfect  as 
that  of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  have 
graced  humanity.    It  ranks  with  theirs. 

Yet  this  is  he  whose  memory  has  been  in- 
sulted by  a  series  of  monstrous  slanders  flung 
out  against  it  by  political  opponents  with  a 
recklessness  beyond  parallel!  The  time  for 
such  slanders,  however,  has  happily  passed 
away,  and  the  name  of  John  Eliot  may  now  be 
preserved,  unsullied,  for  the  affection  and  ven- 
eration of  his  countrymen. 

What  remains  to  be  said  of  this  great  per- 
son, I  shall  subjoin  as  an  appendix  to  this  me- 


*  Harlaian  MSS.,  7000. 


t  Ibid.,  7000. 
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moir.  I  am  about  to  examine  his  philosophical 
treatise  for,  I  belicye,  the  first  time.  It  has 
been  mentioned,  certainly  by  more  writers  than 
one,  and  about  twenty  lines  have  been  quoted 
from  it ;  but  this  is  the  utmost  extent  of  appre- 
ciation it  has  received.  No  one  has  yet  shown 
any  evidence  of  other  than  the  most  superficial 
glance  at  its  contents ;  none  of  its  passages  of 


mingled  sweetness  and  grandeur  have  been 
quoted ;  no  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  de- 
scribe them.  I  am  about  to  remove  this  re- 
proach from  literature,  and  to  enrich  it  with 
several  specimens  of  thought  and  style,  which 
might  give  an  added  lustre  to  the  reputation 
of  our  loftiest  writers  in  prose — ^to  a  Hooker  or 
a  Milton. 


APPENDIX. 


BOMS  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  UMPDBUSHED  PHILOSOPmCAL  TREATISE, 


THE  MONARCHY  OF  MAN, 

WKITTKH  BT  tlB  JOHH  KLIOT  DUBIMO  HIS  LAST  XHPBISOlfllKirr. 


1  oo«m>smATXOir  of  rack  aAedaff  intoiMt  it  00  uanM- 
teslj  ud  vmdlT  excitod  in  lookinr  at  the  lint  pft^e  of  this 
■uMCT^that  I  haro  had  it  carBfaUr  copied  for  the  read- 
«.  k  iwtiaeali  at  once  the  aoeae  of  Eliot**  iaqiriaoiuBeBtf 
•ai  tU  looelr  aad  weary  hoar*  this  cherished  work  may 
kave  hthfemed  Hie  pare  eiahation  of  the  philoeopher  is 
■H'wathed  iMMt  nearfr  by  the  sinplici^  of  a  child ;  aad 
hw  teacki^  is  the  childlike  care  aad  intereet  which,  to 
vUa swaTOM  liueriaf  tine,  has  so  elaborately  wrought 
iiHtfwithm  every  lettOT  of  this  exquisite  title!  CroQchinf 
«i»  tiM  T  aad  the  M  two  &ces  will  be  detected—rather 


nngain,  indeed,  bat  stall  snlBcieDt  to  remind  the  solitary 
prisoner  of  the  more  *'hiuBaafiu»ediTi]ie.*'  I  leave  the  rest 
to  the  iaaagination  of  the  reader,  which  is,  in  many  respects, 
silently  and  deeply  appealed  to.  I  will  only  add  that  the 
omission  of  the  wofd  **liMat,''  in  the  truly  and  toochit^ply 
noble  motto,  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  highest  taste.  It 
reads,  as  it  stands,  like  an  afandgfed  motto  on  a  ahieU,  ckir- 
alroos  aad  significant.  It  is  no  proof  of  the  judgment  of 
the  only  two  writers  who  have  giren  the  title  of  this  trea- 
tise, that  they  vadertake  to  repair  Eliot*so    '    ' 


cm  mi/n 


useietf,  it  is  to  be  ohaerred,  is  Terr  consideiaMy 
I  frem  the  original,  which  is  of  a  f«Iio  siae.  The 
^MiM  ilMlf  nccwpiee  two  hnndrsd  and  forty  folio  pages, 
*kKk  OS  written  erer  with  extreme  dosenees,  and  br  no 
■mm  m  Imfaly  as  the  specimen  before  the  reaider.  Eliot 
*«  faai  afabbrariatioas ;  and  the  key  of  his  st^le,  in  that 
Pvtmlv,  has  grown  snoisthiwg  msty,  and  tnes  the  pa- 


_Tyitmatiseepeae  with  »  general  propoeition  in  faroor  of 
^^tt«  caBs  the  covenant  of  monarchy.  The  example 
ZT*^  ■maifhy  feBaws  the  monarchy  of  the  mind  as  the 
•««-*-.  ««-,.  ^r^UO.  r«»«..  of 

^  a>  mieaaalst,  kJagdnmes  are  the  beet,  answering 
■^g»SMt«ii  hi|kest,  both  of  iastitntione  aad  examples, 
*^*iklks  liKcM  flf  man  or  the  pvsaident  of  his  maker. 


Next  to  that  peat  mooarchie  aad  kingdoroe,  Motf  tmi  Jovty 
uowun  habet,  in  which  the  microoosme,  the  wnole  world,  is 
comprehended,  is  the  monarchie  of  man,  that  little  world 
and  microooame,  coming  ^e  neerest,  both  in  order  and  pro- 
porticm,  for  excellencie  of  matter  and  exqoisitnes  of  forme. 
In  tyme  and  order  nothing  makes  to  qaestion  it ;  it  beeing 
the  instant  and  imediate  successor  of  that  greater,  wherein, 
the  Creation  being  aocomf^ht,  man  was  trade  a  govemour. 
In  excellency  and  proportion  what  paralell  may  it  haref 
what  similitude  can  be  giren  it  ?  its  forme  beeing  like  the 
disposition  of  the  hesTens,  soe  geometricall  and  exact,  that 
each  part,  each  orbe,  hath  his  owns  motion,  in  his  owa 
tyme,  to  his  owns  ends,  genuine  and  proper.** 

The  course  of  each  **  orbe  and  member**  is  puitusd  la 
terms  of  exalted  eulogy,  and  the  **  matter**  is  nest  Kw»«i1M- 
By  this  is  Bwaat  the  subject  matter  of  the  proposed  foreim- 
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mentj  which  embrtoea  nothing  extrmnoons,  nothing  connect- 
«d  with  creatnrei  that  are  inlerioTt  in  point  of  rrandeori  to 
man  himeelf. 

**  The  excellence  of  the  matter  likewiae  doe*  appear,  in 
that  it  ie  not  an  inrention  ci  bamanitie,  a  fabrike  of  art, 
but  of  a  subetance  heaaenly,  the  perfection  of  all  creatores, 
the  true  image  of  the  Deitr.  *Twere  too  lowe,  too  narrow, 
for  the  founder  to  reduce  the  gouemment  to  beasts,  and  to 
confine  it  to  that  oompasee,  which  f9i  likewise  was  cast 
within  man's  will,  and  those  things  submitted  to  his  nee. 
This  were  unworthie  the  originall,  that  transcendent  great- 
nes  from  whence  this  excellence  is  derived,  to  applie  it 
onely  to  s^ch  things.  And  mnch  more  were  it  unworthie 
the  ends,  the  glory  and  the  hcmor,  oi  that  greatnes  which 
reflects  from  purer  obiects.  *Ti8  larger,  'tis  better.  Tis 
of  man  chiefly  this  goverment  consists.  Man,  to  be  the 
gouemour  of  himselfe,  an  exact  monarchie  within  him,  in  the 
composition  of  which  state  nothing  without  him  may  hare 
interest,  but  all  stands  subaerrient  to  his  use,  hee  only  to 
hu  maker." 

Eliot  then  propoees  to  consider  the  component  parts  of 
this  monarchy,  and  the  relative  duties  they  sustain. 

**  In  this  monarchie  of  man,  to  make  the  excellence  con- 

rnous,  first  is  requisite  a  description  of  the  parts,  then 
knowledge  of  theire  duties  ;  that,  euery  member  beeing 
seene,  and  the  office  it  sustaines,  it  may  then  appear  of  what 
use  and  advantages  they  are,  what  several!  meritts  they 
impUe,  both  in  degrees  and  simplie,  what  ctmference  they 
have,  of  how  much  impoitanoe  to  the  general!,  what  cor- 
respondence and  relations  with  themselves. 

**  In  the  parts,  the  miode  doth  sitt  as  soveraigne,  in  the 
throne  and  center  of  the  heart,  the  station  of  moat  aptnes 
both  for  intelligence  and  oomand.  Two  sorts  of  servants 
doe  attend  him,  daylie  administering  in  that  court ;  the  (me 
for  use  and  businesse,  as  Plutarche  has  it  uf  Craterus,  friends 
and  servants  to  the  kino  ;  the  other,  like  Hephestion,  for 
j^easore  and  delight,  friends  and  servants  unto  Alex anobr. 
These,  the  rational!  and  bruite  faculties  of  the  soule,  are 
both  necessarie  in  theire  kinds,  both  useful!  to  their  sover- 
aigne, though  diflTering  in  theire  service,  and  differing  in 
the  way. 

*'  Of  the  first  a  senate  is  oompos'd,  a  solid  body  for  council! 
and  advice,  still  intent  on  the  ronemment.  Such  are  mem- 
orie,  judgement,  fancie,  and  theire  like.  The  second  are 
the  waiters  and  followers,  which  respect  not  the  affaires, 
but  the  presence,  of  theire  king,  as  the  will  and  affections 
that  accompanie  him.  Subservient  to  tliese,  and  according 
to  these  principles,  all  other  things  are  mov'd^  every  part 
and  member  m  his  place  ;  the  great  officers  beeing  the  sen- 
ces :  and  ministers  subordinate,  the  organs ;  the  subiect, 
the  body,  in  which  all  these  subsist,  and  though  the  most 
unactive  part  it  be,  yet  it  is  truely  called  the  center  and 
foundation  of  the  rest. 

'*  This  is  tlie  frame  and  constitution  of  this  monarchie, 
and  of  these  parts  it  does  consist.** 

The  question  follows  of  the  several  oflkes  and  duties  of 
these  various  parts,  and  **  On  this  point,"  Eliot  observes, 
with  an  allusion  uf  extreme  elegance,  **  wee  shall  endeavour 
to  expresse,  as  young  painters  doe  rars  beauties,  some  lines 
and  slight  resemblances,  though,  in  the  exactness,  wee 
come  short  of  the  true  figure  and  perfection." 

**  There  is  one  common  duetie  df  them  all,  to  which  all 
are  equally  obliged ;  prince  as  well  as  subjects,  snbiects  as 
theire  prince  :  ul  oflnces  are  directed  to  this  end,  and  all  are 
aeoomptable  for  that  trust ;  proportionably  indeed  to  the 
qualhties  they  are  in ;  tpeometrically,  and  ad  pondus,  though 
not  arithmetically  and  alike.  The  greater  and  more  digni- 
fied, for  more,  as  more  advantage  has  been  i^iven  them ;  the 
lesse,  and  all,  for  somewhat  to  the  capacities  they  have. 
Which  is  for  the  conservation  of  the  whole,  the  publike 
utilitie  and  good,  wherein  all  indeavours  must  conterminate 
ns  theire  absolute  and  true  end. 

'*  And  the  reason  is  binding  in  this  point.  For  if  the 
whfrfe  fabnke  be  desolved,  how  can  a  part  subsist!  Be  it 
the  chamber  of  the  council!,  the  head  ;  or  the  king's  throne, 
tlie  heart ;  or  yet,  which  is  more  excellent,  what  they  both 
containe,  tlae  king  himself  and  councell,  the  mind  and  facul- 
ties of  reason ;  what  subsistence  can  they  have,  or  what  be- 
ing can  they  h<dd,  without  that  frame  and  boidT  of  which 
tliey  are  king  and  couucellT  A  father  is  soe  called,  but  in 
relation  to  a  child ;  and  if  that  childhood  cease,  he  ceases 
to  be  a  father.  It  is  ignorance,  madness,  to  think  that  in  a 
disjuncturs  they  can  stand,  either  the  prince  or  the  sob- 
iect ;  when  the  prince  is  such  but  in  referrence  to  the  sub- 
iect, and  the  subiect  has  iK>t  being  without  the  subsistance 
of  the  state.  Adec  imamfesUtm  est  (as  an  emperour  speaks 
in  Tacitus)  $uq ;  perire  fug :  tahct  esttt  ni*i  tmo,  4te. 
The  coniuDcture  is  so  strict,  that  in  the  dissolution  ct  tne 
^nerall,  noe  particnler  can  be  fast ;  and.  without  preeerva- 
tion  of  the  memben,  the  body  eannot  stand ;  therefore  each 
part  must  strive  for  the  oonaervation  of  the  whole,  and  that 
whole  intend  the  preservation  of  the  pans." 

Eliot  then  reduces  to  two  heads,  the  division  and  limita- 
tion o<  their  respective  duties.    The  passage  is  striking. 

**  The  king  is  to  ooounand ;  the  subiect  to  obey.    Both, 


however,  with  like  readines  in  theire  places,  and  Uk«  wf^ 
fection  to  each  other.  The  sutnect  must  not  make  Ua  ee»-> 
ter  in  himself,  and  direct  onely  his  indeavouis  to  thnt  wad, 
as  if  there  they  were  to  terminate  ;  but  they  must  alvmi«a 
be  with  respect  unto  his  soueraigne,  and  to  tbe  publike  good, 
therein  inclining  his  will.  As  the  king  is.  to  answere  this 
obeervance  in  correspondency  thereof,  be  must  not  retire  his 
thoughts  to  private  purpoees  and  designee,  respects  thnt  ar« 
particuler,  peeulier  interests  of  his  owns  ;  but  his  authority 
must  move  as  it  has  been  appointed,  in  ordtne^  for  his  anl^ 
iects,  fur  the  common  use  and  benefit,  for  the  safety  and 
tranquillitie  of  the  state,  for  the  singuler  advantage  of  each 
men^r,  and  the  universal!  happinesse  and  good." 

The  treatise  now  flows  naturally  into  an  examinataon  of 
the  analogies  of  civil  government. 

**  And  in  this,  generally,  this  monarchie  is  agreeable  to 
all  others,  of  the  same  frame  and  constitotion ;  and  what  ia 
true  in  them  is  conclusive  upon  this,  their  reasons  being 
alike  ;  as  conversively  fVom  this,  may  be  argued  to  the  rest. 
Wee  will  therefore  consider  them  together,  to  see  how  thm 
authority  does  arise,  and  what  powers  and  judnnento  hav» 
been  giuen  them.  That  done,  wee  will  discend to  exereieaa 
and  corruptions,  with  the  effects  and  consequences  that  ar* 
incident,  from  whence,  by  comparison,  the  knowledge  wilW 
be  easie.  Where  the  advantage  rests,  that  shall  be  ia  •▼* 
idenre  to  iustifie  the  right,  even  the  fruite  and  profllt 
shall  be  made  arguments  to  prove  it.  Wherein,  MTwith- 
standing  all  disguises  to  the  oontrarie,  the  true  laiU  shall 
be  seen,  like  the  heliotropium,  that  beautie  of  the  gnrdena, 
always  converting  to  the  sunne,  the  Aojuffton,  to  which  it 
shutts  and  opens,  as  that  is  present  or  removed." 

The  original  of  civil  monarchy  Eliot  seeks  for  in  the 
heavens.  From  the  solitude  of  his  dungeon,  into  tlmt  clesr 
region,  **  above  the  thunder,"  it  was  some  consolation  to 
pass ! 

**  To  finds  out  tlie  original!  of  these  excellendea,  the  bo> 
ginning  of  Uiese  monarchies  and  monarchs,  wee  moat  first 
search  the  heavens,  and,  by  ascending  thither  by  thought 
and  speculation,  bring  down  the  knowledge  of  that  truth. 
Wee  shall  there  see  them,  from  before  all  etemitie,  written 
in  the  councells  of  the  court,  the  great  ruler  tliere  haoeing 
so  decreed  it,  in  conformity  to  his  gouemment.  Fmm  hia 
owne  exoelktnce  and  perfection  was  theire  idea  taken,  tba 
patteme  and  example  being  himselfe,  the  worke  hia  owne, 
the  institution  and  invention  his,  and  the  end  and  scope  fcr 
which  it  was  ordained.  Soe  thence  vree  shall  fbde  theirs 
originalls  derived  ;  there  they  bane  beginning ;  from  thenoa 
they  haue  continuance ;  there  both  their  Genesis  and  Exo- 
dus are  inrollM.  All  their  degrees,  periods,  and  revolntiooa, 
their  remissions,  and  intentions,  are  guided  by  thia  inflo- 
ence.  Inde  est  immtrator  (saith  Tertullian),  vnd€  et  Aoste  : 
i$tde  potegtatf  vnde  et  spiritus.  The  same  power  which 
first  created  man  gave  their  originall  to  princes.  He  who 
of  nothing  gave  being  unto  all  tilings — ^he  that  to  atian  whilst 
lie  was  yet  out  day,  that  unactive  piece  of  element,  infuaed 
a  spirit  and  fire  to  give  him  life  and  motion— from  liim  pro- 
ceeds this  power." 

Aristotle,  Dion,  Plato,  and  Pliny  give  tlie  strength  of  their 
authority  to  the  writer ;  and,  pursuing  various  mooarrhical 
analogies,  in  a  manner  much  resembUng  that  of  Sydaey'e 
treatise,  through  families,  cities,  and  so  on,  he  arrives  at 
the  government  of  the  **  great  globe  itself,"  in  considerinc 
which,  he  sajrs,  the  reason  sinks,  for,  since  it  cannot  ascend 
up  to  **  nature,  which  is  but  the  daughter  of  the  world,** 
much  less  should  it  compass  **  the  world,  the  univereain 
mother  of  all  nature."  Eliot  then  exclaims,  with  a  passing 
eulogy  on  Cicero,  which,  considering  the  many  poinu  of 
literary  resemblance  between  them,  is  very  interesting: 
**  Without  a  maker  the  world  had  not  been  at  first,  withoot  n 
ruler  it  would  bane  no  continuance.  The  varieties  and  con- 
trarieties that  are  in  it,  beyond  the  understanding  (tf  wenke 
man,  so  reconciled  to  order  and  agreement,  give  it  a  full  ex- 
pression. O  the  height  of  this  gradation,  which  none  hot 
Cicero  could  cUmbeT"  And  thus  he  nrooeeds  through  n 
laboured  praise,  considering  the  aoonmplished  Roman  in  all 
his  aspects,  "  resorting  to  the  nerson  from  the  cause,  frnm 
the  client  to  the  advocate,"  tul  he  knows  not,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  **  whether  liis  truth  or  eloquence  be  man  ad- 
mirable." 

The  next  passsge  I  shall  quote  is  beautiful  and  character- 
istic. Eliot  propoees  to  examine  the  authority  of  princva, 
their  powers  and  judgments,  vrith  their  oontroUinf  rules  nnd 
limits.  In  the  course  he  lays  down  towards  this,  I  rsow- 
nise  an  admirable  sense  of  the  proprieties  in  argument,  with. 
a  feeling  of  the  probable  public  appenrance  of  nis  labinirs  ; 
a  glance  at  the  strange  aspect  of  the  timee,  and  an  endeavonr 
to  save  his  vrwk.  as  it  were,  from  the  severities  that  had 
fiiUen  on  himself :  which  will  not  be  read  withont  mnch 
interest.  It  is  full  of  delicate  beauty.  I  subjoin  to  this  the 
commencinff  passages  of  the  argument  which  follows  it,  be- 
speaking toleration  for  the  objects  and  intentiona  of  man,  en 
the  ground  of  the  wretched  dependency  and  inHrmityof  his 
acta. 

**  Thus  then  wee  see  how  the  authority  does  rise,  and 
from  whenoe  princes  have  originall,  both  in  pntticnlar,  Cor 
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t  b«  of  Um  pow«n  aad  jodftflwnts  that  ur« 

fiMA  th»«,  wbervia  likawta*  tlwra  n  commanity.  Than 
ttetr  rmlM  tad  bait*  wm  will  <ooch,  with  mom  aotai  of 
^vBMMM  Md  diaadvmotaco  from  the  oae.  Which  dooo, 
w»  wiU  draw  tbo  application  to  oonelvM,  to  oar  owne 
■  ■— rrhi*,  tha  aiad*  aad  ihaw  tht  propriaty  of  that ;  band- 
Is^  kf  tk«  war  tha  qaatttoM  aiooC  m  eootrorania  tooching 


t  that  power ;  which  wee  will  take,  as  they 
t  tnm  <MX  mfaject,  and  arise  natarallj  in  dia- 
MC  ciwapellif,  not  covetinff,  any  that  doee  not  toI- 
11  enTj  oaae  ia,  and  readily  aoooat  as ;  nor  halkinf  thoee 
whMk  tha  Bcicasinn  shall  prMaat,  for  any  Ut  or  diAoaliiee. 
Only  ihM  Caver  wee  petition,  which  candor  will  allow  as 
fm  av  sariniisfeMent  ia  the  worke,  that  no  preiodioe  may 
lapisrh  «a  im  Uie  oeMraia  of  oar  reason :  if  it  tide  contrary 
la  the  tyaaa,  if  it  oppoee  the  strsam  and  carrent  wee  sre 
ta,  eitlMr  ia  diktiaff  or  contractinf  the  intereeu  and  pre- 
is  at  HI  aa,  anperior  or  taferior.  Wee  shall  impartially  deliV' 
er  it,tf  wC  la  the  trathof  the  caoae,  which  mayezceed  oar. 
jndffMaaat,  yei  ta  the  troth  and  ideality  of  oar  sense ;  and 
if  m  that  wa  fiul,  thovfh  it  be  an  error,  His  not  a  crime  an- 
aaiisnehle ,  nM»pahle  of  ramissioa.  Yet  wee  shall  be  care- 
M  la  aaasd  it,  aad  are  not  oahopefall  in  that  point,  hatrinf 
ear  aflaooena  on  a  rifht  kvel,  so  eqaally  disposed  aa  nothing 
hat  ifaoraaca  can  diTort  them. 

**  First  than,  to  take  tha  jost  height  aad  latitude  of  this 
powar,  wa  araat  beria  onr  oonsiderstion  at  the  end— the  end 
e^  siiifs  Qr  which  it  was  ordain'd,  which  is  the  perfec- 
ben  ti  aO  workes  aad  tha  first  thinf  always  in  intention. 
Acts  mny  have  diverse  inclinations  uid  effiscts,  from  the  ao- 
BJiatsI  iBterearrsaoe  of  new  caoses  contrary  to  their  in- 
mttabon  aad  Isaign,  whereon  no  aoand  |«dffeineat  can  be 
gmaadiil  Ta  an  act  of  Tirtna  there  may  be  a  oonoanrency 
of  «iea,  ihrongh  tha  corrapCion  aad  infirmitie  d  the  otnect. 
A  ihasify  ssay  be  iaterrertad  to  ill  osee.  as  not  seldom  hap- 
faM  ihro^  the  deannty  of  men,aiMl  ao  loee  the  frait  of  Tir- 
tna. The  oaancil  of  AdiitopheU  may  be  follie,  thoagh  an 
effKt  ti  wiadwm  B^oity  mar  be  coBTerted  to  iniquity. 
lamira  iah»  i^jnry,  or  into  craeny  of  extremity.  No  rirtae, 
IS  ill!  ^.  tn  operation  is  so  sacred,  but  dreamstance  may  oor> 
inpt  It,  Averse  eflects  may  IbUow  it,  as  frxHn  new  caoses 
Md  maenCMne  intacvanieat.  Thos  we  see  it  in  the  motion 
stf^the  spkeraa,  tha  parfeotion  of  whoae  ooorse  rerolres  from 
east  la  wnat,  and  yat  all  the  lesser  and  lower  orbes  nm  a 
CMBlar  oanrsa  ta  that,  turning  from  west  to  east.  TArtr 
satasnl  miiTitas  aad  iacliaations  are  irrsgolar,  ad  r^^ium. 
%m^  m  tha  aola  of  rirtoa,  oUiqoe  intentions  amy  occur  to 
iieiiapt  It  in  pnittealar*,  thoagh  the  virtae  be  the  same. 
Thii  ifin,  as  the  wtentwn  mast  be  the  indication  qf  the  act, 
Ihs  9mk  Hsaat  shew  the  iataation.  For  as  a  good' act  may 
he  ifl  dome  n  iseyict  of  the  intention,  eo  the  intention  of 
whaa  pnrtty  saarsr  may  be  corrojpted  by  the  end.  If  oor 
dsaeaaa  aad  aad  shall  tarminale  in  the  east ;  if  oor  horo- 
sa^a  aad  aaeaadaat  riwll  be  placed  in  the  period  of  the 
wnsi ;  if  wa  shall  thea,  as  Straio  saith,  seeke  the  sunne  it- 
self rwag  in  tha  wast,  we  caaaot  condode  properly,  or 
Vfka.  fW  tha  end  of  the  great  workman  most  dirsct  os, 
—    -       •  '■   I  of  tha  worke.    Fi»t«  epcraah«, 


hmaiapnaca  i 
linte,*kaa»ya 


tha  pfoaesitimiofthe  first  mover,  the  maker  of 
*Ha  paaar* ;  not  JEau  0ptru.  the  practice  and  exercise  of 
■an.  wha*  hha  those  lower  ortias,  has  no  regularity,  but  ad 

TWaathasity  to  be  committad  to  prinoea,  with  the  as- 
aMsaas  «t  then  dehberative  and  executive  governments, 
Md  the  daiiis  repaired  of  them,  are  then  treated  by  Eliot, 
■a  ^ayain  tha  apparsat  ressotenees  of  eoch  an  authority 
ly  aMnf  iemihnr  saalogias,  aad  illustrates  the  dangers  that 
I  ia  the  example  of  the  pilot  of  a  ship :  *'  The 
I  saya,  **  aia  infidelity  and  treachery  in  ininisters ; 
k  mainahty  and  diatamper  in  the  gooemment ;  the 
sanA  and  eynks  are  fcctioas  and  divisions ;  the  winds  aad 
asiis,  iha  atlsmpts  sad  invasians  of  the  enemie  ;  the  py- 
■aa  era  the  lake  aad  sobtil  onderminers,  that  wmtld  roob 
end  mania  away  all  law,  liberty,  and  religion.** 

ga  foUows,  bat  it  is  too  long  for  my  prea- 
t  takea  ap  the  power  to  be  |iven  to  min- 
in  thing  ta  be  hautad,  invariably,  and  in  all  things, 
by  rale  ;  **stran<sm  artaah  according  to  certainty  ;**  that 
a  AaaU  he,  »  Csct,  a  rfiinOtfLB,  or  the  man  to  whom  it 
m  laaraaiad  wiU  tnra,  as  ha  says,  "  a  sonhister  and  impoe- 
mr  *  Mb  thsa  raaffee  thrunah  several  chemical  analogies, 
I  aad  SBa4sasiag  tnam,  with  a  rich  facility  and 
» that  iiatiis  to  have  **  the  gold  and  qainteaeence** 
•  la«,  mast  search  labonoosly  from  **  metal  to  metal,  ele- 
mast  »e  alemaat  f*  aad  so,  in  the  view  of  Eliot,  must  the 
mmms  ti  that  man  be  laid  who  sseks  the  true  understand* 
'aiasigant  aad  reeultant  from  the 
he  pncaeds  to  reason,  is  called  "  so- 
hot  it  k  only  so  '*  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 
Tha  kttsr  part  ti  which  definition,  thoogh  it  be 
w  tha  vrorde,  ie  iadoded  in  the  sense,  as  the 
L  ef  all  each  aotbority  and  power.  And  it  fol- 
by  aJsrsac  ■  aad  reason,  if  the  ose  and  inter* 
F«r,  ao  Cieero  says,  rsspoblkn  is  bot 


respopoli  {  and  if  the  right  aad  interest  be  the  peo|de*s,  so 
ahoold  the  benefit  aad  ose."  This  sopreme  power  of  the 
state  Eliot  now  redooee  to  two  divisions ;  **  the  first  con- 
cerning the  exercise  of  that  power  as  it  is  distributive  to 
others^  the  ministon  of  princes,  which  he  ties  down,  with 
much  strong  sense  and  aigoment,  to  a  strict  obedienoe  of 
the  laws  ;  *'  the  other  reflMting  particularly  upon  princee, 
and  the  privilege  and  prerogative  of  their  perMms,**  which, 
when  he  CMnee  to  discuss,  he  introducee  with  a  melancholy 
application  to  himself.  Nothing,  at  the  same  time,  can  be 
more  quiet  or  firm.  I  have  not  found,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
of  this  remarkable  work,  one  touch  of  queruloas  impatience. 
**  The  next  thing  that  comes  to  meet  us  in  our  war  is  the 
second  question  we  expounded,  whether  the  lawes  have  an 
c^ration  upon  princes.  And  this  with  mors  difficuties  is 
involved,  as  lying  within  that  mysterie,  the  prenwative  of 
kings|,  which  is  a  point  so  Under  as  it  will  hardi^  bear  a 
mention.  We  may  not  therefore  handle  it  with  any  rough- 
nees,  lest  it  reflect  some  new  beam  of  terror  on  ourselves ; 
but  with  what  caution  we  may,  yet  without  prejudice  to 
truth :  that  in  what  freely  we  have  undertaken  we  mar 
fiuthfully  be  delivered,  and  eafely  render  the  opinion  which 
we  gave  without  suspect  of  fiattory.** 

In  the  next  sentence  Eliot  sets  such  a  sai^icion  at  rest ! 
With  a  sudden  and  indignant  eenee  that  the  daima  set  up 
for  princes  in  that  day  ars  even  too  abeuxd  for  argument,  he 
exclaims,  **  It  falls  not  into  questi^m  whether  laws  have  an 
influence  on  kings,  htt  cottebtsift*  aad  ta  right !  It  is  to 
question  how  ftursuch  persons  should  be  subject  to  the  laws, 
what  bounds  and  drcumscriptions  they  have  given  them, 
and  in  what  cwnpass  and  decrees  ther  ought  to  be  limited 
and  confined.**  He  then  continues  (fdmwing  up  aprecedent 
passage  of  elaborate  eulogium  on  the  law,  which  I  ourht  to 
have  mentioned,  and  which  is  so  nobly  carried  out  in  Pym*s 
peat  speech  against  Strafford,  that  I  cannot  help  imagining 
Pym  to  have  been  admitted  to  sonw  knowledre  of  the  cmn- 
poeition  of  this  treatise  by  his  imprisoned  friend),  **  Two 
things  occur  in  this,  the  laws  and  priviledgas  of  each  coun- 
try, in  both  which  the  sul^ect  has  like  intersst.  By  the 
priviledge  the  prince  is  free  from  all  things  but  the  law ;  by 
the  law  he  craves  in  all  things  to  be  regulated.  By  the 
priviledge  he  has  a  propriety  of  consent  in  the  esnctino  of 
all  bwee ;  by  the  lawes  he  haa  a  certain  rule  aad  level  by 
which  to  square  his  actions.  By  the  priviledge  all  npan 
customs  are  received  in  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  lati 
by  the  lawes  no  actual  repetitions  shall  create  a  oust 
without  acceptation  and  allowanoe.  The  law  is  rex  omni- 
um, as  Pindarus  says,  the  king  and  govamour  of  all  things ; 
the  other  is  regi  similis,  something  like  unto  a  king,  as  Bo- 
din  has  it ;  as  abeolttte,  thourh  lees  known.** 

Eliot,  in  the  next  passage,  brands  the  slavish  syo^ihaacy 
of  his  time.  **  Of  these  laws  and  priviledges,'*  he  says, 
**  (which  we  shall  join  together,  makinr  but  one  joint  subject 
of  this  question),  the  discussion  will  be  eaaier  if  we  turn 
our  disquisition,  and  thus  state  it :  What  power  the  king 
has  upon  them?  Wherein  there  is  such  a  confluency  of 
flattery,  conducing  to  our  preiudioe ;  such  labour  to  make 
monarehie  unlimitted,  an  abeolutenem  of  government  with- 
out rule ;  eo  much  affoction,  or  corruption  rather,  raecifiad ; 
such  distortion  and  perversion  of  authoritiee  to  that  end ; 
learning  made  proetitute  to  fallacY;  religion  turned  to 
pdide ;  heaven  brought  down  to  earth ;  light  trsnsfiwmed  to 
darknew ;  as  toattompt  against  it,  is  now  torow  against  tha 
tide !  against  the  strsam  and  currsnt  of  theee  times  toseek 
a  passage  unto  truth  !**  Not  the  lees  did  the  philoeophio 
piUnot  seek  it,  and  he  could  afford  pity,  from  hie  dungeon, 
to  the  hollow  meanoew  of  the  slavee  whoae  doctrinee  kept 
him  there.  **  Some  would  insinuate,**  he  says,  puiating  to 
the  sermons  of  Sibthorpand  Laud,  **  from  the  deborution  of 
the  Israelites,  a  warraat  aad  aothority  for  the  extention  of 
that  power.  What  then  was  said  in  terronr,  they  now  amka 
it  a  condusion  of  the  right !  Others  inferr  fran  the  con- 
fession made  tnr  David,  *^ Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,* 
that  princes  offend  not  men,  aad  therefore  have  a  bberty 
upon  them  to  do  what  acta  they  pkaae.    Which  judrementa 

likewia 


we  shall  rather  pity  thane  , , 

both  Greeks  and  Latins,  have  been  seardit  to  have  their  at- 


n  conteet !    The  heathens,  L 


testeticms  for  this  sense ;  but  how  truly  we  shall,  in  a  few 
general  insmnces,  soon  shew  !**  Eliot  then  brings  up  to  hia 
aid  what  Prynae  would  have  called  "  squadrons'*  of  author- 
ities. "PUnie  shall  be  firtt,  who  in  direct  terms  avers, 
mom  t§t  primetfM  saara  Ugts,  ttd  Urt»  mnrm  frmetpewt,  noa 
priaoe  is  without  the  regulation  of  the  lawa,  bat  they  ara 
far  above  the  authority  of  princee.  We  know  in  what  time 
and  state  that  author  wrote,  where  monarehie  and  empire 
had  not  their  meanest  exaltation.  No  princes  had  a  power  be- 
yond the  authority  of  the  Romans— no  Romans  greater  than 
thepnncesoftbatage.  Yet  of  them  he  speaks  it,  who  warn 
the  masters  of  all  others,  that  the  laws  aad  statutea  of  their 
country  had  a  mastery  upon  them.  And  eo  Tadtns  doea 
expreeee  it,  of  the  first  kws  at  Rome.**  Valentiniaa  fol- 
lows, and  Plato,  and  all  are  shown  to  be  emphatic  assartoca 
of  the  great  prind|^.  that  **  nothing  but  ruin  can  be  tha 
fortune  of  that  kingdom  where  the  pnnce  does  rule  the  laws, 
aad  not  the  laws  the  prince.**    Anstotla,  in  the  i 


I  way. 
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and  with  the  nuM  ipirit  tad  wisdom,  doe*  ecmflrni  it,  tpeak- 
ing  of  the  miaeriee  and  fatalities  of  those  states  which  h*p- 
peo,  as  he  sajs,  where  kings  endearoar  mora  than  is  fitting 
in  the  government.  A  very  sharp  and  masterly  dissection 
of  a  disputed  passage  in  Aristotle  fellows,  when  Eliot  shows 
that  the  "  court  parasites'*  of  the  day  have  basely  aboaed 
the  text.  Several  fine  ijaotatians  from  varioos  jwrts  of  Cic- 
ero  are  next  broa|[ht  forward,  which,  as  if  ezoltinglr,  Eliot 
exclaims,  '*  make  it  against  the  law  and  princijdesor  nature 
for  one  man  to  act  his  {Measure  on  another !  *  To  detract 
any  thing  from  any  man/  sajrs  he,  *  and  this  man  to  drew  a 
benefit  to  himseu  firom  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of  that,  is 
more  contrary  to  nature  than  all  poverty  and  sorrow,  than 
whatever  can  happen  to  the  body,  not  dMth  itself  excepted, 
or  to  the  outward  condition  of  a  man.*  What  more  folly  or 
more  plainly  can  be  spoken  ?  What  greater  authority  can 
be  had,  eitKer  for  the  persons  or  the  reasons  ?  The  Greeks, 
the  most  excellent  of  them,  and  from  whom  the  cootnry  is 
insinuated  (but  how  trulv  nave  we  obeerved  hr  the  way), 
the  Latins  likewise,  and  not  the  meanest  ofikeir  kind, 
whose  judgments  no  posterity  can  impeach,  we  have  really 
and  actually  on  our  side.    Princes  and  emperon  consent- 


writer  then  triumphantly  appeals  to  the  onnion  of  a 
tor  unong  **  both  empems  and  civilians/*  to  an  edi 
Prince  Tneodosios. 


ing !    We  may  confirm  it  bjr  the  examples  of  some  others, 
if  number  be  more  valuable  than  weight ;  yet  not  such  as 


shall  lessen  the  esteem ;  for  if  no  other  were  produced, 
their  worths  might  serve  for  a  counterpoise  to  aU  opposites.** 
I  do  not  know  if  every  reader  will  agree  with  me,  but,  in 
this  picture  of  •  great  mind,  (toting  itself,  as  it  were,  in 
obedience  to  the  sad  necessity  of  the  time,  to  appear  to  need 
satis&etion  for  the  penetntion  of  its  own  genius  in  the  au- 
thoritv  and  reverence  of  past  ages,  I  recognise  an  object  of 
very  deep  and  afiecting  interest.  The  treatise,  indeed,  is 
scarcely  so  remarkable  to  me  for  the  power  it  exlubiu,  great 
and  truly  valuable  as  that  is,  as  for  the  evidences  of  a  wider 
power  which  it  restrains.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  as  El- 
lot  emerges  from  the  fetten  of  political  discussion,  into  what 
beauty  and  grandeur  he  ascends,  mastorinr^moulding  to  his 
immortal  purpose,  and  impregnating  vrith  his  own  intellect- 
ual power  his  variouslv  fine  attainments.  I  may  with  pro- 
priety furnish  the  reader  at  this  moment  with  a  passage  of 
the  criticism  of  Hampden,  written  on  rsceiving  the  first 
rough  dnft  of  this  portion  of  the  treatise.  **  When  yon 
have  finished  the  other  parte,  I  prey  thinke  me  as  worthy 
of  the  sight  of  it  as  the  former,  and  in  both  together  PU  be- 
tray my  weakness  to  my  frisnd  1^  declaring  my  sense  of 
them.  That  I  did  see  is  an  exquisite  nosegay,  oompoaed  of 
curious  flowers,  bound  together  vrith  as  fiiM  a  thread.  But 
I  must  in  the  end  expect  honey  from  m^  friend.  Somewhat 
out  of  thoee  flowera  digested,  made  his  owns,  and  givinge 
a  true  taste  of  his  own  sweetnesse.  Though  for  that  I  shaU 
awaite  a  fitter  time  and  place.**  And  again,  d  other  ex- 
tracts from  this  portion  of  the  manuscript,  with  no  less  del- 
icate expression,  Hampden  says,  **  This  I  discerne,  that  *tis 
as  complete  an  image  of  the  patteme  as  can  be  drawne  by 
lines ;  a  lively  chwaeter  of  a  large  mind ;  the  subiect, 
method,  and  expressiona  excellent  and  homogeniall ;  and, 
to  ear  truth  (sweete  heart),  somewhat  exoeeosg  mv  com- 
mendations. My  words  cannot  render  them  to  the  life  ;  yet 
(to  show  mv  ingenuousness  rather  than  witt)  would  not  a 
lease  mods!  have  given  a  full  representation  of  that  subject  T 
Not  by  diminution,  but  by  contraction,  of  parte.  I  desire 
to  leara ;  I  dare  not  sar.  The  variations  upon  each  partio- 
vlar  seem  many ;  all,  I  confesse,  excellent.  The  fountaine 
was  full ;  ths  dmnnel  narrow ;  that  may  be  the  cause.  Or 
^at  the  author  imitated  Virgil,  who  made  more  versee  by 
many  than  he  intended  to  write,  to  extract  a  just  number. 
Had  I  seene  all  his,  I  could  easily  have  bidd  him  make  few- 
but  if  he  had  badd  me  tell  which  he  ahonld  have  sp^ 


his  prison.  The  majority  of  his  extracts  from  Plato  ai^ 
AriMotle  ara  given  in  Latin,  evidently  to  help  himaelf  on  tb* 
faster,  for  the  original  editiona  ara  always  ralerrod  to,  aad 
when  he  uees  the  Greek  Jetters,  he  writes  them  with  too 
much  neatness  and  labour  to  have  permitted  himaelf  Uun'r 
Other  mithoritiea  MUm  Gratian;  aad  tho 

edict  or 

*  By  him  it  was  thus  written  for  poeterity.  '  It  ia  tho 
majesty  of  him  that  goveraeth  to  oonfesss  himeelf  booad  to 
the  laws ;  so  much  doth  authority  depend  on  law,  and  so 
much  is  submission  to  the  laws  neater  than  authoritx. 
And  that  we  vrill  not  to  be  unlawful,  we  shew  it  unto  otheia 
by  the  orade  of  this  preeeat  edict.*  In  this.**  Eliot  oootia- 
uee,  **  a  conclusion  is  laid  down,  not  only  that  all  princaa 
are  subject  to  the  laws,  but  that  it  ia  their  majeetie,  their 
h<mor  and  exaltation,  ao  to  be !  And  the  reason  follows  it. 
that  the  law  is  the  ground  of  authority,  all  authority  aad 
rule  a  dependant  of  the  law.  This  wuct  was  not  only  aa 
edict  for  that  time,  but  for  the  generatioaa  of  snccaediM 
ages,  aad  for  all  posterity  to  come.  Rightly,  therefore,  aad 
most  worthily,  stiled  an  orade.  Aad  in  oorrsspoadeaoe  to 
this  is  the  modene  practice  of  theae  timee.  Almost  ia  all 
the  states  of  Europe  princes,  at  the  assumption  of  their 
crowns,  assume  and  take  an  oath  for  the  maintenance  aad 
oboervation  of  the  laws.  So,  if  we  look  either  into  aotbor- 
ity  or  exami^,  the  use  and  practice  of  all  Uoms,  from  tho 
modeme  to  the  ancient,  the  reason  is  still  oleare,  withoat 
any  diflkulty  «*  acruple,  de  jure,  in  right,  that  jpnnoee  ara 
to  be  regulated  by  the  laws,  and  that  the  laws  have  aa  op- 
eration on  the  pnnoe.** 

**  Yet  two  things,**  Eliot  obeervea,  in  a  passage  of  wanch 
intereet,  and  which  illustrates  an  opinion  i  hare  expressed 
above,  **  we  are  told,  do  ouoooe.  i  * 
against  this :  the  honor  i 


above,  **  we  are  told,  do  omMoe,  i 
and  the  1 

iy  thia  rule.    Ifany  pro- 
tensiont  there  are  made,  1^  thoee  that  are  enemiee  to  law. 


I  profit  of  the  king,  whidi 


are  said  to  have  eome  prejudice  by  thia  rule. 


red,  I  had  beene  apposed.    So  say  I  of  theee  expressions.' 

It  is  very  trulv  aad  beautifully  ■  '  *       * ' 

tile  reader  vrill  see 


enthusiastic  praise  whi 
his  friend's  laboora. 


beautifully  aaid,  and,  as  we  advance, 
iple  reason  for  the  mora  exalted  and 
noh  Hampden  afterward  bestowed  on 
Meaavrhile  he  vrill  pardoa  this  di- 

~  Eliot,  producing  his  sxamples  of  princes  who  have  vriU- 
ingly  ranged  theawehrss  on  nis  side,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  suprsmacy  of  law,  pracseds :  **  Plutarche  relsies  it  of 
Antiochus,  that  great  king  of  Asiaf  ths  third  of  his  name, 
but  the  first  in  honour  snd  accomplishment,  that  he,  in  con- 
formity of  this  duty,  sent  deepatcaee  to  his  princes  for  pre- 
vention of  the  contrary ;  intimating  that  it  any  letten  or 
commands  should  be  brought  in  hM  name,  adverse  or  in- 
congruous to  the  laws,  thev  should  believe  that  (y— re  m) 
tiiey  were  givea  vrithout  his  knowledge  aad  consent,  and 
therefore  that  no  other  obedience  shouhl  be  yielded  than 
was  challeaged  by  that  rule.  For  which  Oratiaa,  on  the 
like  occasion,  givee  a  reason,  aad  thereupoa  reduced  it  to  a 
law.**  The  words  ef  Oratiaa  ara  then  given.  I  mar  hera 
diserve  that  Eliot  is  scrupulously  exact  ia  his  method  of 
quotation ;  that  when  the  words  of  the  original  authority 
an  used  in  the  text,  the  book  and  chapter  are  carefully 
written  down  in  the  margin ;  and  that,  where  the  senee  only 
of  the  authoritv  is  employed  in  the  treatise,  a  note  genei^ 
ally  supplies  the  exact  quotation  and  its  reference.  He 
most  hare  had  at  least  the  companionship  of  many  books  in  I 


to  inculcate  this  doctrine  unto  princee,  which  ia  particular 
to  convince  were  not  a  task  of  hardness,  if  the  danger  ex* 
oeeded  not  the  trouUe.  But  the  infootion  of  these  timee  ia 
uncompatible  of  such  labours,  when  scarce  the  least  diseaaa 
is  ouraUs.  We  shall  therefore  follow  them  as  wee  did  ia 
the  strength  aad  assistaace  of  authoritiee,  which,  ia  point 
of  profit,  do  conclude  that  there  is  no  fruit  or  advantage  in 
injustice.  UU  twpitido.  sa^  Cicero,  ihi  uHHimt  tst*  aen 
p«tMf— where  shame  and  dishonssty  inhabit,  there  prattt 
cannot  aqjonrne.  And  that  dishonestie  he  puts  for  the  vio- 
lation of  a  dutie.  Againe,  tdkil  tUil*  qmtd  non  idem  Aoaee- 
tum,  *t  tnmquam  polesf  uHlitat  cam  homttate  ceateader*.** 

Some  histories!  sxamples,  very  graphically  told,  ara  now 
adduced  in  illustration  of  ths  last  noMe  maxims,  aad  Eliot 
hints  at  ths  contrast  thsy  present  te  the  examples  of  modem 
days.  **  And  ^st  how  much  mora  should  those  oonrentions  ba 
observed  which  are  ratified  by  oath,  and  made  with  friends 
and  citiaens,  fellow-citirens  and  brethren,  of  the  aame  moth- 
er !**  He  then  handles  the  question  of  the  poeition  in  which  a 
king  is  placed  hj  haring  the  authority  d  the  law  upon  him ; 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  failure  of  dignitv.  The  fbllowiag  is 
subtilly  sxpressed :  **  In  reason  fint,  now  can  it  be  dishon* 
our  to  a  king  to  be  suMect  to  himself?  No  man  repines  at 
the  motions  of  his  will ;  no  man  thinks  those  actions  dia- 
honoureble  which  fiow  from  his  own  intentions ;  aor  holds 
that  phisike  vilifying  which  works  his  health  aad  safety. 
Tet  all  theae  muat  be  graated  to  iafer  dishoaor  from  tba 
laws.  Phisike  that  works  a  safety  must  hare  a  vilified 
reception ;  actions  free  and  voluataiy  must  be  ia  aatipathy 
vrith  our  thoughts ;  alfoctions  must  displease ;  aad  ao,  too, 
the  inclinations  of  the  vrill  (not  as  thsy  are  depraved,  hot 
simply  as  affectiona) ;  aad  kinga  must  hold  it  bass  to  ba 
governed  by  themselvee,  befora  it  be  ooadoded  that  thara 
comee  dishonor  by  the  laws ;  which  are  bht  the  promulra* 
tions  of  rqyaltie ;  the  proper  motions  and  dispositions  of  that 
power ;  the  special  acu  of  princee ;  their  own  infloeneea 
and  intentions ;  a  health>giving  composition  of  their  owa» 
either  made  actually  by  their  hands,  or  ]»epersd  for  them 
by  their  fothers,  their  predeceesors,  and  accepted  by  them- 
selves, so  that  they  become  their  own ;  aad  inbeinf  subject 
unto  them  thev  are  but  subject  to  themselvee,  which  caanot 
be  dishonorable.  No  man  caa  be  said  to  be  inferior  to 
himaelf,  yet  this  must  be  granted  in  this  case.  Upon  this 
honorable  punctilio,  kings  must  become  inferior  to  theo- 
eelvee,  and  a  loyal  Un^r  must  be  less  than  an  illegal.  Tet 
all  power  has  root  but  in  the  wills  of  men.  Vit  esmu  ast- 
ptrtj  ta  con»en*u  pbeditntinm  ca$utat,  all  empire  aad  ao- 
thority  rests  ia  the  obedience  of  the  subject,  aad  the  traa 
fonae  of  all  obedience  ia  comprehended  ia  the  lavrea.  For 
thoee  eervicea  are  falae,  imposed  by  fear  and  terror,  and  so 
ia  that  maxim  that  prqpurse  them — Odtrimi  dmm  swlaeal  ? 
Let  them  hste  so  that  they  fear.  That  vtr$ut  cMcroMlu, 
as  Seneca  calls  it !  for  he  girw  it  this  operatioa  on  a  prince, 
and  therefore  it  is  well  termed  execrable.  Bjr  it  he  is  driv- 
en from  extremity  to  extremity.  He  is  hated  becanae  feai- 
edjsnd  will  maintain  that  fear  because  he  is  so  hated.* 
The  greater  value  nf  lore,  fiur  beyond  this,  is  next  showBy 
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»«U  «— pto  of  ■«  aftctii— ft  yo|>to.  Eliot  tbra  looks 
haA  «po«  hio  axf«M«Bto ;  aad,  im  oomaing  thom  up,  en- 
imem  tkaa  •!*>*  ^'■''^  **^  avthoritioo,  and  thow*  fremt 
Innnff  is  iko  (aClMr*.  Ho  aloo  rofets  tn  tho  great  toxt- 
hMk oieeMftitmaoBol  law  m  thai duj, t\m  (uamu  treatise 
efFitoTuo.  ••Portoseoo.tlialleaniedekaneoUororBaf- 
kad,  calU  it  iapoCoooio  and  fMO-powor  to  do  things  oootrarf 
tBihelaws;  sad  thofeCoro  tbo  laVk ho  says, an  no  restxio- 
iMa  to  power,  fiirtodoeaatraryto  thorn  is  no  act  of  power; 
as  it  is  no  power  to  shuw,  or  to  do  evil,  or  to  bo  siek,  or  old ; 
teaUthaooare  iastaaoes  thai  he  gives,  and  in  theoe  r»- 
speots  he  saye  they  are  witiageat  onto  men.  Men  are  leas 
pnfcet  th«a  the  ai^ls,  who  bare  not  libertio  in  thoee,  and 
ihaiifae  thoee  laws  that  rsgnlate  the  will  cannot  be  dis- 
Cocaines,  that  wise  Frendunan.  has  also  a 

e,  npoa  the  res^aint  ot  Lewii  XL, 

I  of  his  I ' 


J  this  branch  of  his  snbjeet  finallj,  Eliot  de- 
I  epaee  to  an  ezposore  of  the  &lse  coastroctions 
I  plaeed  apon  writings  of  nothority  by  Tarioas 
ksa.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  an  extnot,  as 
I  a  ^err searching Tigonr.  With  the  fc41omngse- 
Istade  hecloese; 
**Ho  that  governs  not  after  the  laws  and  enstooM  of  his 
esaatry.iat»beheldatfrant.  To  him  Tadtns  has  applied 
tbs  faMs,  Qm$4juiafmis  vtscsrs  kmmammy  aam  MKanm  vie- 
I  eMccniaf  jorU  gu$Unt,  Utptu  JUri  csftlar,  that 
r  shall  taste  the  interior  of  a  man,  though  bot  by 
I  in  tiM  auxtares  of  the  saenfiees,  he  trantforms  into 
1  Thoas  haman  entiails  in  the  sMrall  are  hot  the 
e  rights  and  priviledges;  the  derooring  whereof, 
thwigh  haft  hv  nuxtnre  and  ooafnsion,  is  like  that  cmelty  in 
lbs  pnwerh,  MBM  AeattM  IqNis,  man  a  wolf  to  man,  a  trans- 
feiMbon  at  hnamaity  into  the  beastly  nature.  In  the 
hslsM  it  has  an  expressioa  that  is  higher,  to  which  no  ag^ 
fiavatien  can  be  added,  no  aooomohtion  can  be  giren. 
And  thaft  fikewias  laiwissiliiig  from  a  king,  who,  enamer»> 
'■  of  uppreesiiMi  and  injnstioe  (which  are  the 


earpcriMds  tfidicisM  fnam  mrdman,  yaasi  itibftctmmfoi  If, 
regtmdi  emmetm  omu,  that  by  expenenoe  he  hnd  fbnnd  the 


SMis  of  oa  aitatrary  and  anlimited  dominion,  atyrannr, as 
efaewhofv  ha  doee  call  it),  aeoepting  of  persons,  not  detaod- 
iag«f  tho  pooea,  dsetioying  of  thsirrighte,  want  of  preserra' 
tisa  and  ptotoctien  to  the  people,  for  theee,  be  eays,  all  the 
fmadationB  of  the  earth  are  oat  of  eonrse !  as  if  the  whole 
fame  of  aoftvrs  had  a  dependance  apon  justice,  and  that  the 
welsii  nn  of  the  one  threatened  the  dissolotion  of  the  other  !** 
The  next  diriaioa  of  the  treatise  is  deroted  to  a  coosider- 
atma  «f  the  puwai  of  govenunent,  and  the  qualities  neoes- 
SHy  fcr  its  legitiawts  exereiee.  Here,  under  one  of  many 
hsais,  a  seeara  odacatiaB  m  insisted  on,  with  great  force, 
is  shselataly  naesasaiT  to  a  prince.  Eliot  contrasts  Tividly 
Cyras  end  haa  aoaa.  <*  Bat  the  aoosssifln  of  Cyrus  to  the 
csewne  was  firoa  a  harder  fbrtone,  which  fitted  him  with 
wrtae.  His  suaaii  had  a  soAer  edoeation,  being  brought 
an  by  wooaen,  eannchs,  and  ths  like,  who  infused  prindplee 
«f  waakneas,  and  with  their  flattery  aad  adulations  taiwht 
wthiag  haft  tiM  doctrine  of  greatneee.  No  man  was  suflei^ 
ei  to  ofpeae  them  in  any  exercise  or  pnrpose ;  but  all  was 
pniaing  aad  eommending  of  all  they  said  or  did  (as  who 
dews  yet  4o  othai  wiss  inthe  familiarity  of  princes !)."  Dis- 
'  proceeds  to  arruo— with  some- 
I  of  the  absurdities  in  abstract 
J  whklk  are  nnq[oestiottabl]jr  conneeted  with  the 
mtmsiihlinl  peinciple  thsl.  taking  kings  at  the  very  best, 
m  modsis  of  temperance  and  fortitude,  they  must  be  allow- 
ed to  need  aonMthing  more.  **  Prinoss  might  hare  that 
■lit II J II  «f  la mperence  as  shoold  restrain  them  from  all 
■Dmae  aad  ♦aotUtance.  That  likewise  should  be  acoom- 
peaeedwithalsrtitadetomaange  aad  subdue  aU  looee  ap- 
pemee  aad  aghcticms,  and  make  them  impenetrable  in  that 
part.  Tat  than  would  be  wanting  one  thing  ssore  nccee> 
mry  ta  peHeetioa,  nay,  most  necessary  for  the  psrfection  of 
a  bag,  which  is  a  kind  of  aU  kaowledge  aad  onuiscienos,  a 
isrt  snd  ■saariU  eoaipreheasioa of  allthings  in  his gorem- 
■sat,  with  thsir  several  incidents,  emergents,  and  eontin- 
pMs,  their  eo^ianetaies,  diijunetiires,  relatione,  and  do- 

This  is  a  famidabls  Uat,  aad  the  passage  which  follows 
it  B  strikiag.  Bbot  rvmes,  from  his  favourite  anther,  the 
iaan  of  tkat  Inssan  tyraat  which,  at  the  impeachatent  of 
leiiiagham,  had  stcaok  such  disamy  into  Charles,  for  the 
psipiai  «f  psaviag  thnt  then  hara  been  princes  in  the  (dd 
kme,  wha,  afctrag  a  hwa  fbr  parliaments,  were  wont  to 
SBsmoaee  pieiecte  by  that  autkority,  and  to  carry  them 
sa  eMliai  it!  •<in  thia  we  hara  the  coaftesioa  of  Ti- 
bvias,  not  the  anwisest,  though  not  the  best,  of  princes, 
who  siith,  asa  yeser  priac^f si  sua  coascuafMl  caacta  com- 
phrtt,  a  priaes  eaaaot  hara  that  uaivenality  of  science  to 
simpsahaad  aU  things  in  his  braine.  A  eenate,  therefive, 
^m  iheaght  necessary  to  be  anxiliar  aad  assistaat,  where- 
ia  that  saipsror  did  coaearra.  With  all  ths  wisdom  «f  his 
sUerStSfaariag  his  piuiissiuu  out  to  justice,  thouj^h  his  ac- 
*sas  opafce  the  coatraiy.  CHaeta  per  amnUt  uteipubat^ 
ssjt  Tancas,  he  began  aU  things  by  the  consuls.  In  nla- 
Usn  te  the  senaie,  indeed,  and  m  a  irablike  oration  to  that 
r  o<  their  couaeell,  saying, 


danger  and  difficulty  of  sole  gorarament.'*  The  hypocrisy 
of  Tiberiua  is  afterward  shown,  and  at  the  same  time  wreet- 
ed  to  a  finer  porpoee  in  argument  than  sincerilr  itself  codld 
hara  illustrated.  Eliot  closee  with  some  noUe  passages 
ootofPfatfo. 

The  nature  of  psriiamente  tbemeelves,  granting  the  ae- 
oesnty  of  their  existence,  ie  next  examined.  The  powers 
which  were  granted  them  amopg  the  Jews  at  their  sanhe- 
drim, at  Athens,  in  iBtolia,  at  Room,  in  Carthage,  aad 
Soarta,  an  alluded  to.  The  base  purpooes  of  those  men 
who  poison  the  eara  of  princee  with  jealousy  of  parliaments 
are  bitterly  expoeed,  and  some  of  the  doctrines  of  MachiaraU 
held  up  to  scorn.  A  vast  number  of  authorities  are  quoted, 
and  much  use  is  made  of  the  argumenu  of  Philip  do  Cum- 
ines.  Eliot,  in  his  course,  speaks  highly  of  the  genius  of 
Sallost,  and  burets  into  a  line  enlogiom  at  the  mention  of 
Aristotle,  **  that  stopendnm  hominis,  that  wonder  and  nur> 
ado  of  reason !"  He  doees  with  eome  aeneral  argamenta 
out  of  Bodin,  and,  winding  up  his  parallel  between  a  tyrant 
and  a  king,  strikes  heavily  at  the  recent  exaetians  of  royal- 
ty. **This  feeds  on  the  affinctinns  of  his  subjects,  the  other 
on  their  fean.  This  has  his  fean  principally  fbr  them ;  the 
other  has  them  fbr  the  objects  of  his  fears.  This  takee  no- 
thing from  his  subjects,  but  on  puUike  warrant  and  necee- 
sity ;  that  drinks,  cnrouaes  in  their  blood,  and  does  fett  him 
with  their  marrow,  to  bring  necessity  upon  them.*'  The 
entire  subject  of  the  civil  gorarnment  of  man  is  tbsn  wound 
up  in  the  following  broad  and  satisfectory  propositioa. 
**  Monarchy  is  a  power  of  government  and  rale  foracnmsam 
good  and  benefU,  not  an  institatian  fbr  private  interesta 
and  advantage.  To  this  rans  the  oonfioence  of  all  author- 
ity and  reason,  either  grounded  on  the  end,  or  the  deflnitioa 
and  examplee  of  the  order." 

Eliot  now  advnaces  to  the  grander  nurpose  of  his  treatise, 
the  oonsideratioii  of  the  moaarohr  of  the  mind.  He  opens 
with  some  general  comparison  of  the  civil  with  the  meta- 
physical retetions  in  this  goraiament.  He  treats  of  the 
^'cooncillacs  of  the  mind,"  and  carries  them  up  to  their  fhml 
aims,  **  the  end  and  perfection  of  all  empire,  the  Aeaam  pa^ 
iieasi  of  the  politicks;  that  jasismsi  Aoaam  of  philosophers, 
that  ae  miir*  in  felidtie."  Proa  this  inquiry,  however,  he 
inHmafee  that  we  must  exclude  at  once  the  vanity  of  am- 
bition, with  its  ^heapings  of  Pelion  on  Ossa,*"  and,inworfc- 
ittjg  the  inquiry  out,  we  must  be  prepared  fior  the  weaknesses 
of^man  in  many  points,  sines  even  the  wieest  men,  the 
^iloeophen  of  the  old  time,  hara  not  been  aUs  to  agrse. 
This  carries  Eliot  into  an  intereeting  expreesion  of  their  dil^ 
ferencee.    He  describes  thsm  by  the  fable  of  Menippus. 

**  He  found  nothing  but  confusion  upon  earth,  nothing  hot 
incertainty  with  men.  Doubt  and  ambiguity  in  some ;  dis- 
sent and  contradiction  among  othen ;  difierenee  and  disa- 
greement amongst  all.  Then  soe  the  philoeophars,  at  least 
their  sects  in  controversie,  if  not  the  particnlan  of  all  kinds, 
yet  the  kinds  of  all  particulari.  The  Stoicks  and  Epieore- 
ans  opposed.  The  Peripatetickes  varying  from  both.  Tha 
Academickes  diflhringfrom alL  And Umm divided  between 
the  old  and  new,  the  Eretrians^  M egariana,  and  Cyrenians, 
all  in  opinions  separate  and  distinguished.  Like  Heteio- 
genialls,  rather,  and  things  contrarjr ;  not  as  profsssiiiB  of 
one  science,  masten  of  philoaophy,  loran  of  truth  and  wis- 
dom!" 

This  is  wen  said.  In  their  diflerences,  howsrar.  Eliot 
diseerns  elements  of  the  truth.  He  proposss,  therefore,  to 
examine  them.  *'  It  may  be  we  ehall  draw  some  advantage 
for  the  information  of  oonelvee  by  oontreotion  of  their  fria- 
cies ;  as  was  thought  by  a  concorsion  of  tiis  atoms,  towards 
the  making  and  creation  of  the  world.  Wee  will  therefore 
take  a  Aati  surray  of  them,  and  trr  what  they  will  yield ; 
jiulging,  not  by  number,  but  by  weight,  what  eetimation  maj 
be  giran  them ;  and  as  we  find  their  true  worth  and  valaot 
so  will  we  rate  them  in  our  book,  casting  the  profit  which 
they  bring  in  the  accorapt  of  our  own  endeavoare.  To 
whidi  we  shall  add  what  in  reason  or  authority  we  shall 
find  neoeesary  for  ths  opening  of  this  sscret;  this  end  of  all 
our  labour ;  this  scope  and  object  of  our  hi^iee ;  that  sasi- 
snoatoaam  in  philosophie,  that  tsnam  ptMieam  in  our  poli- 
qr,  the  coasummation  and  perfection  m*  our  happinesss  !** 

In  accordance  with  this  dinin,  Ehot  pluagee  at  oBoe  into 
the  various  schools  of  ethics  that  prevuled  aawag  the  aa- 
dents,  dssflribss  them  all.  aad  dlsoassis  their  reepectira 
doctrines.  At  erarr  stsp  he  gives  proof  of  ths  profenad 
scholar,  of  a  man  of  wids  compass  of  thought,  and  of  that 
peculiar  power  in  the  application  of  learning  which  stampa 
itwiththecrsstiragsmus.  A  trail  of  light  runs  along  tha 
track  of  ths  old  systems  as  we  follow  them  in  his  pages. 
Ths  PeripaUtfcs  first  appsar,  the  Acadearies  next,  and  tha 


track  of  the  old  systems  as  we  follow  t 
»ripatslics  wst  misar,  the  Acad« 

follow,  with  the  thunder  of  Aristotle  striking  dewa 

their  systems  from  beyoad.  The  Erstriaas  are  afkerward 
introduced,  and  to  them  the  Epicureans,  in  open  oppoeitioa. 
And  thus  we  fdlowall  in  turn,  the  genius  of^Eliot  qoicfcsa- 
ing  these  dead  systems  into  an  actira  preeent  knowledca 
Suddenly  he  exftlft*™*, "  But  let  us  drew  nsarer  to  the  lignt, 
and  diqwl  those  mists  that  shadow  and  obscan  it,  by  tha 
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beuDM  and  ndiaoc«  of  tb«  tan,  that  m>  we  may  find  the 
nmmum  6oman  which  we  look  for.** 

**  Sbnbca,  *  Romaai  nominia  et  tapeDtia  niagnva  aolf'  aa 
Lipaias  atylea  him,  *  that  great  glorr  of  the  Ronaa  name 
and  wiadom,*  that  compooada  it ;  *  Ex  boni  omaeieBtiA,  ex 
honeatia  oonailiia  ex  reotia  aotioitibaa,  ex  oooteaptA  fonoi- 
toram,  ex  placido  vit«  et  coatinao  tenore,  Qoam  premeAtia 
▼iam.*  *0f  a  knowledge  and  intentiuoa  onoorTupted,  of 
ooanca  liberal  and  Juat,  of  actioiu  rectified  and  exact,  of 
aoom  of  accident,  of  a  propitioas  and  even  coorae  and  oon> 
atancie  of  life,  ita  diameter  and  atraightneaa  kept  without 
reflection  or  tranattion.'  Where  tbeae  are  met  in  a  true  di- 
agram and  mixture,  where  theae  ingredienu  an  oonsolidaie, 
there  he  makea  that  tumwmm  fromna,  that  great  happineaae, 
end  and 


the  term  of  man'a  perfection,  the  true  enifand  object  of  hia 
lumea.** 

Following  up  the  principle  of  thia  nunral  ajatem^  ElioC  de* 
finea  with  an  exquiaite  cleamew  the  relatione  of  Tirtue.  In 
the  midat  of  thia,  while  borrowing  an  illnatration  from  Sen* 
«ca,  he  breaka  into  a  magnificent  eulogy  of  the  **  wiadom 
and  sublimity  of  his  ethioks.  Ilia  speculationa  in  philoao* 
phie,*'  exclaima  Eliot,  with  an  intenae  ferrour  and  beauty 
of  expfcsaion,  **  doe  preach  dirinitie  to  ua,  and  hia  unbelief 
may  indoctrinate  our  faith !  la  it  not  shame,**  he  afterward 
aaka,  **  that  we  that  are  profeaaora  in  the  ait  ahonld  hnTe 
leas  knowledge  than  thoee  that  never  studied  it  1  that  their 
ignorance  ahould  know  that  of  which  our  knowledge  is  still 
igaorantt  at  leaat  in  tha  exercise  and  practioe  l**    In  the 


uraorantt 
following 


following  I  recogniae  the  sublimity  and  aweetaesa  of  Hook' 
«r.  **  In  thts  he  puts  that  Mumauim  btmm  and  diiefe  good, 
Deo  fmnrtf  to  be  obedient  unto  God,  to  be  obeequious  to  his 
will.  HoefoCf  «t  vtvM,  aa  waa  the  motto  of  the  law— doe 
thia  and  live.  Lire  in  all  happineaae  and  felicity ;  in  all  fe- 
licity of  mind,  in  all  felicity  of  body,  in  all  felicity  of  eatate  ! 
For  all  theae  come  from  him  ;  he  only  fiaa  the  diapensation 
of  theae  looda ;  and  he  that  aenree  him  ahall  hare  the  fhii* 
tion  of  them  alL  This  was  the  notion  of  that  Heathen, 
which,  what  Christian  citn  heare  and  not  admire  it !  It 
atrikes  a  fall  diapason  to  the  concord  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
concenta  with  that  sweet  harmony  !  O  let  ua  then  apply  it 
to  onraelvea,  and  make  his  words  our  worka !  Let  ua  en- 
deavour for  the  benediction  in  the  goapel,  knowing  these 
things  to  be  blessed,  that  we  do  them  !** 

Suddenly  Eliot  ohecka  himaelf:  **But  to  return  to\>nr 
own  charge  and  province,  that  we  be  not  taxed  for  usurpa- 
tion in  intruding  on  another ;  to  reaume  the  diaquiaitioa  we 
intended  for  the  end  and  object  oar  government,  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  monarchy,  which  our  divine  Seneca  doth  deter- 
mine in  that  axiome  and  thcOTeme,  Hewn  Mtqmi.^  Seveml 
neat  touchea  of  statement  and  description  succeed,  with  the 
(rfyject  of  a  wider  direction  to  Seneca*a  maxim,  after  which 
Eliot  remarks  :  **  We  will  now  endeavour,  upon  all  that  has 
been  said,  fo  extract  a  quinteeaenoe  from  the  variety  of  ex- 
pressions and  opiniona  which  we  have  mentioned ;  to  make 
one  adid  globe,  one  entire  and  perfect  conclnaion.**  In  the 
oourae  of  this  the  moral  and  phjrsical  relatione  of  the  world 
are  surveyed,  and  from  them  ia  ahown  the  poesilnlity  of  the 
attainment  of  a  firm  and  independent  position  fior  the  mind. 

**  This  habit  and  poaition  of  the  mind,  to  oonatilute  per- 
fect happineaae,  muat  be  both  clears  and  finne ;  cleare 
vrithout  cloud  or  ahadow  to  obeeure  it,  and  finne  in  all  oon- 
atancy.  Immoveable  like  the  centre !  Add  then  to  this  that 
it  does  come  from  God— that  it  ^  wwam*  Dtiy  his  free  gift 
and  lmrge*$9—%aA  then  we  eee  what  is  this  choice  happi- 
neaa  and  good,  that  wnwawaw  hmmm  in  philoaophy,  that  btHum 
fmkHemm  in  our  policy,  the  true  end  and  object  of  the  moo- 
archie  of  man !  It  is  a  cleare  and  finne  h^it  and  poaition 
of  the  mind  by  knowledge,  rectifying  all  the  actiona  and  af- 
fections to  the  rule  and  conformity  of  reeson.  It  is  to  be 
happy.  No«  ia  greatnesa,  and  honor,  richea,  or  the  Uke, 
but  m  any  state  or  quality,  that  elixar  may  be  found ;  from 
the  most  simple  being  vX  mankind  thatquiateeeence  may  be 
drawn.  The  mind  being  brought  to  that  quality  and  condi- 
tion, the  faculty  woriung  on  the  object,  not  the  object  on  the 
faculty,  there  is  in  any  state,  how  mean  or  low  aoever,  an 
equal  passage  and  ascent  to  that  great  height  and  exalta- 
tion!»» 

The  elementa  by  which  the  propoeed  mooarchr  of  the 


Tbe  elementa  Dy  wmcb  tne  propoeed  mooarchT  of 
mind  mar  be  oonatmcted  having  been  thus  established, 
the  poasibility  of  its  coostruction  shown,  Ehot  mentions  with 
exultatit 


iltation  the  great  viituea  which,  once  it  is  constructed^ 
'1  tend  to  its  immortal  auatainment.  Bat  then  he  r»- 
himeelf.  Before  we  triumph  we  muat  aubdue. 
Through  aorrow  it  any  be  neoessarv  to  advance  to  joy. 
**  We  must  do  as  iEneaa  did  with  Di^  through  and  atorys 
of  tragedies  and  disasters  make  a  transition  unto  love.  As 
marinera  in  rowing  look  contrary  to  their  ooursee,  ao  wee, 
in  the  eeardi  of  happiaeea  and  felicity,  must  have  our  eyea 
Qpon  the  subject  of  our  misery.  Thoee  we  must  first  behold 
which  are  enemiee  of  our  atate,  and  from  them  msJu  a  paa* 
aage  to  oar  government.  Wherein,  if,  by  knowledge  of  the 
ndversariea,  we  can  find  meana  to  conquer  and  aubdue  them, 
if^  by  the  strength  and  oppoeition  of  the  vertnea,  we  can 
overcome  and  subjugate  this  affections,  then  we  may  triumph 
ia  our  victoria,  and  in  all  aeoohty  and  peaoa  erect  that  tro* 


phy  of  felicity,  that  m 


I  kmum  and  chief  happinaaa  of 


The  impediaMats  to  man*s  happineaa  are  accordingly 
treated,  and,  from  thia  onward,  with  auch  a  union  of  power 
and  sensibility,  of  sweetness  and  grandeur,  aa  I  do  not  think 
has  ever  been  anrpassed  by  the  best  proee  writers  in  our 
language.  It  is  the  privilege  of  true  intellectual  greatness 
to  glonfy  itself  in  what  ftie  world  calls  advendty.  and  never 
did  it  employ  a  means  more  noble  than  this  of  Elioi'a.  Ke- 
warded  with  a  prison  for  the  service  of  active  yeara  devoteil 
to  his  country ;  the  tjrranny  apparently  triumj^ant,  to  'ff^ 
poae  which  he  had  surrendered  tortune  and  fnedom ;  a  dia^ 
ease  induced  by  the  foul  air  of  his  dunfpsan  &aking  raiid 
stridee  upon  his  life,  vet  only  in  its  pnma  ;  /t  \b  impiTssi- 
ble  to  delect  in  this  illustrious  person  the  ^bplinff  ^  ^  nn- 
gle  nerve.  He  risea  anperior  to  all  extremitiee,  m  aimply 
continoing  equal  to  himself.  The  philoeopher  of  the  Tower 
is  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  stateeman  of.the  Houae  of 
Commons.  The  essential  object  of  his  exertions  is  in  both 
caaea  the  same,  and  I  look  upon  theae  exalted  meditatuwa 
as  only  a  continuance,  in  intenae  expreasion.  of  the  active 
energies  of  his  life.  The  steady  invasion  of  disease  forbade 
him  to  hope  that  the  latter  could  ever  be  renewed ;  and, 
thus  excluded  frmn  the  spherb  of  virtuous  public  action,  he 
left  an  example  of  even  greater  value  to  the  worid— an  ex- 
ample to  console  them  in  Umporary  defeat,  to  carry  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  unhurt  through  tnal— an  example  that 
should  multiply  their  powers  of  action  and  reaistance,  by 
strengthening  their  moral  purpoaes.  I  eee  no  unnatural 
contrast,  therefore,  in  any  portion  of  Eliot's  life.  I  recognisa 
his  old  brave  fearlMsness  in  his  preeent  inculostioo  of  a  per- 
fect reatraint  and  self-command ;  I  trace  the  nqjMd  grandeur 
of  his  younger  days  in  the  compoeed  magnanimity  w  morals 
which  sustains  him  through  thia  **  last  scene  of  alL" 

Through  the  impedimenu  that  obetruct  man's  happinean 
in  self-government.  Eliot,  aa  I  have  said,  pcooeeds.  Hem- 
med in  as  the  mind  is  shown  by  him  to  be,  he  nndaitakeo 
to  point  out  the  passage  of  escape  from  this  **  bondage  and 
captivitie."  The  first  impediment  he  notices  is  '*£Mtre.** 
He  goes  through  tho  various  chances  that  may  occasitm  it« 
with  a  pregnant  personal  reference :  he  deacnbea  the  **  ef- 
fects of  power  sudden,  various,  and  fearful ;  wherein  im- 
prisonment, wounds,  and  death,  aad  that  in  a  Uionsand 
forms,  are  threatened ;  in  which  both  siolmess  and  povertjr 
are  involved  :**  but  in  none  of  theee,  he  says,  is  there  real 
cause  of  fear.  He  conclodes  his  masterly  examination  thua  : 
"Feare  must  yield  to  happinesse,  or  hiu>pinea8e  to  feare.** 

Eliot  then  passes  to  what  he  calls  *'  the  next  hnk  of  this 
chaine  of  our  unhapfnnesse,  another  part  of  the  fettera  thmt 
we  beare**— to  that  •*  inexplicable  piece  of  vanity,  our  hope.** 
This  he  considers  in  many  respecu  a  great  evil.  "  But  no* 
to  be  miataken,**  he  says,  **  for  want  of  some  distinction  in. 
this  case ;  all  hopes  are  not  like,  nor  allenemies  of  our  gov- 
ernment, though  all  have  one  incertainty,  by  the  trouble  of 
expectation,  and  the  dependence  upon  tune.  All  have  this 
vanity  and  weakneas,  that  their  rest  is  upon  others,  not  ia 
themselvee,  and  in  that  reapect  they  are  obnoxioua  unto 
fortune :  vet  all  have  not  a  participatioa  in  tha  evil ;  nil 
are  not  shareta  in  the  guilt ;  some  are  natural,  and  hav* 
their  principles  in  nature.**  The  exoeptions  are  oocaaioo- 
ally  treated,  and  with  a  prodigioua  maaa  of  learned  alluaioau 
In  amdusion,  Eliot  dweUs  with  much  intenaeneea  uo  th« 
perpetual  agitationa  in  which  hope  keeoa  a  man ;  the  (ear 
to  loee,  the  jealooay,  the  satiety,  and  all  the  incidenia  thai 
fall  to  it. 

Sorrow  approaches  next,  and  thia  isdeecrihed  aa  the  wont 
and  least  excusable  of  the  impediments  yet  named.  For  yat» 
Eliot  says,  fear  has  aosM  reeouroe  of  aafety,  hope  has  aoas» 
deeiie  of  happioeee.  *'  These,**  he  strikingly  coniinuoa^ 
**  have  eomewhat  for  justification  and  wpology,  at  least  fwex— 
cnse  and  extenuation  of  their  evila.  But  aorrow  only  ia  in- 
ferior to  them  alL  No  arpumont  can  be  made  fiir  her  <!•— 
fence ;  she  can  pretend  neither  to  happineaa,  not  safe^,  aov 
to  what  might  be  aubservient  to  either.    As  the  profoa      ^ 


eneroie  to  both,  her  bannera  are  displayed.     She  figlati 
against  all  safety,  and  bida  defiance  unto  happiness.    H«: 
ends,  her  arts  ars  in  oonteetation  of  them  both.    ** 
has  nothing  to  alledge  why  aorrow  ahould  be  used ;  it 
pounds  no  advantage  in  the  end,  no  advantage  in  the 
but  the  mere  satiswotion  of  itseUT,  the  eole  expletion  of  th; 
humour ;  therefore  is  it  the  most  improper  of^  all  othora, 
incomparably  the  worst,  and  that  likewiae  tha  eflecta  a 

oonaequenoe  on  the  body  will  ahow.**    The  oooclaaioa    . 

theaubject  ia  a  subtle  treatment  of  the  selfishness  of  aorici  mm  ^ 
It  is  not  called  fonh,  he  aaye,  by  the  misfortunes  of  o^;^^ 
friends,  for  that  feeling  ia  pity ;  nor  by  the  triampha  of  oa^  ^. 
enemiee,  for  that  ia  envy.  **  Sorrow  ia  eelfiahnees.*'  P'^s^ 
the  **  privation  of  whatever  we  hold  dear,  of  whatevor  ia  ^»^ 
a  tenMr  eatimation,**  Eliot  auggeeta  nobler  and  bettor  racs^^..^ 
ediee. 

Pleasure  IbllowB.  *<  And  thus  wa  see  how  these  •nena^^,^ 
doe  threaten  ua.  Fear  doee  anticipate,  hope  divert,  aora^^^^^ 
overturn  the  happness  we  look  for ;  or,  rather,  they  fi^^^^^- 
against  the  happiness  itself;  fear  secretly  unde rmina »^ »^ 
hope  circumventing,  sorrow  charging  it  at  falL    But,  «>»^^^^ 
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aB,  €bm  aoat  dmnjgmooa  ia  behind—PLiitUBi !"  The  res- 
Mo  ti  tkm  ycoliar  d«iif»r  that  attends  th«  indalgenoe  of 
pkasaiv  is  thea  shown  to  oooaist  in  the  so  false  rasem- 
Macs  it  bean  ia  itself  to  happiness,  that  it  is  like  to  steal 
thfeggh  aU  the  **  fuaxds  and  watches'*  that  we  keep,  into 
^Mt  **Tetreau  and  strongholds.''  Nothing,  Eliot 
,  u  the  ooone  of  moeh  sjuendoor  of  eloqaence  and 
'  Bothing  is  so  petolant  and  refractoiy,  so  exorbitant 
and  irrisctilsj-,  ae  plearare.  No  rule,  no  law,  no  aathoritj 
can  eoBtaia  it ;  bat,  like  Semiimmis,  admit  her  goremment 
far  a  day,  ahe  vaarps  the  rale  for  ever." 

Having  eoasidsred  these  impediments  to  happiness,  these 
ebscnMCMos  to  the  mooarchj  of  man,  Eliot  indulges  a  spec- 
alatiaB  oa  the  design  of  Proridence  in  thus  appearing  to 
have  eppoeed,  hj  the  creation  of  such  onworthj  passions, 
su  own  TAst  sjid  pare  design. 

'*  Bat  htm  aa  objcetioo  or  wonder  mav  be  madoi  how, 
from  oae  fe«atain,  aoch  different  streams  should  flow ;  how, 
from  the  aelf-eame  head,  each  contraries  should  derive  them* 
sches ;  aad  that  greater  wonder  ma^  arise  how  the  great 
archtteet  aad  womnan,  who  gave  being  to  all  things  in  his 
Anas  wiedoai,  did  so  create  the  mind  b;^  the  infusion  of 
nch  priaetplea,  that  the  contrariety  of  their  motions  should 
thmt»a  the  deetroction  of  his  work !  For  faction  and  di- 
Taioa  iaspiy  thia,  and  the  dissension  of  the  parts  hazards 
the  ceafoBue  of  the  whole,  b's  a  great  cause  of  wonder, 
ia  the  thiag,  that  it  is  so,  but  of  far  greater  admiration  in 
the  leaeoa.  That  he,  thns  wise,  thus  willing,  thus  able  to 
pre  periisctioa  to  hie  art,  should,  in  the  masterpiece  there- 
of^ ia  his  own  poartraitare  and  image,  leave  it  with  imper* 
fectioa !  Thia  is  enough  for  wonder  and  admiration  (if  it 
vtn  a»).  Bat  T»t  the  next  has  more  the  inscrutability  of 
that  reaaoa;  which  turns  these  in^periections  to  perfec- 
t«aDS ;  which  ia  theee  contrarieties  makes  agreement ;  by 
iheoe  ^aSenmD0a,  these  dirisions,  these  dissensions,  wodcs 
uay  aad  cooconi !  This  is  a  cause  of  wmider  and  admira- 
t>oa  ae  traaacendent.  as  human  capacity  cannot  reach.  O! 
the  iBcoamrshansible  glonr  of  the  wisdom  by  which  such 
secret  are  diapoeed!  We  may  see  it  almost  in  every 
thug,  as  the  eluct  gives  illustration  to  the  cause ;  and  so 

■  net  tionfiiiB,  thoogh  we  cannot  penetrate,  the  reason  it- 
self. AH  things,  almost  |eneral]y,  wiD  demonstrate  it.  If 
«c  look  i^o  the  oni  versality  of  the  world,  or  the  concurrence 
ti  am  parts,  are  there  more  contraries  than  in  the  comon 
■aterialo  they  consist  of?  Can  there  be  more  antipathy 
ttea  the  eleawats  sustain !  What  greater  enemies  than 
ftze  aad  water  can  be  found!  What  more  violent  than  their 
wanT  Aad  ao  with  the  air  and  earth.  Dryness  and 
MCHstan  ara  opposed ;  than  which  no  things  can  be  more 
^Snrat ;  yet  aaoogst  tlwse  what  a  sweet  league  and  amitie 
is  oQBtraeted !  What  motaal  love  and  correspondency  they 
recam !  Fire  agrees  with  vrater,  earth  with  air,  the  latter 
wnh  the  foraier,  each  severally  vrith  other,  and  so  respect- 
?««}y  with  aU !  and  that  which  is  the  perfection  of  them  all, 
the  eaenposition  which  they  make,  the  frame  of  those  ma- 
ter»ls,  the  body  eo  compounded,  has  its  beinf  and  existence 
tj  the  vviy  auxtare  aad  diagram  of  these !  Nay,  by  the 
waas  ti  eiUMT,  their  disstdution  is  enforced.  So  necessary 
is  tlM  coacimria^  ci  the  parts,  aad  the  opposition  which  they 
tt^e,  that,  withoot  it,  the  whde  cannot  subsist.  As  thus 
as  m  the  gaA^^als,  so  in  the  particulars  from  thence.  In 
tH«Tmastnse  inftnitie  of  creatures,  amongst  tho  dead  or  liv- 
ing, an  their  antipathies  to  be  numbered }  Can  arithmetic 
iifbs  the  eootraneties  they  have ?  Stone  opposing  stone, 
seecal  agazast  metal,  plant  against  plant ;  all  war !    And 

■  mmifw  beasts  ooatiary  to  beasts,  fowls  against  fowls,  fishes 
agaiaat  isbes ;  in  hste,  in  cruelty  (mposed^  killing  uid  de- 
▼  «nag  each  other ;  aad  yot  all  made  serviceable  to  man ! 

mea.  too,  what  contestations  are  there  exUnt ; 

a,  what  Quarrels,  what  dissensions  !    Nation  in 

"-n,  kindred  opposed  to  kindred,  family 

against  mnn :    And,  besides,  how  in- 


wha*  wars, 
aaopethr  with 
acausi  ftuily. 


fmvt  n  their  difference  and  variety  in  temper,  in  affection, 
;  so  that  veconciliatiaQ  seems  impossible,  and. 


t  it,  their  sofasistence.  Yet  in  the  revolution  of  that 
■  ttisse  thing  are  so  turned,  in  the  divine  wheel  of 
race  their  caaversioas  are  so  made,  that  all  move  di- 
hci}y  to  oae  end !  The  aUoy  and  contestatiras  of  the  parts 
wort  Che  uatsaiiatioa  of  the  whole." 

Ebec  mom  sobs  op  the  character  aad  ot>iects  of  the  mon- 
anhy  he  seeks  to  establish ;  ranging  against  it  its  various 
aafo^Bsats,  that  he  nBar  enlarge  on  the  means  of  their  re- 
awviL  This  is  beaoti/aUy  done,  pj  an  exhibition  of  the  utter 
-vaaoy  sf  the  caases  to  which,  in  general,  ther  owe  their 
Poverty,  for  instance,  he  begins  with,  as  a  thing 
*  I  lear,  but  ia  which  there  is  no  essential 
Be  treats  this  at  great  length,  and  with 
Doa  Ousaaa  himself  never  said  finer 
thav*  ia  behalf  of  poverty.  *"  Are  riches,"  he  asks,  **of 
chai  vTTtae  that  tbeir  want  should  seem  so  terrible  ?  How 
f  have  thrf  sold  to  aisexy  aad  unhapmness !  What 
*  I  ef  aea  have  ther  corrupted  and  betrayed !  cor* 
J  nftMti  ia  iiaiiiiiirs  aad  alwctioas,  betrayed  of  their  liberties 
aalSvesf"  Oat  eftheae  reflections  be  plunges  into  a  praise 
dpamtf.  Ha  taUt  the  poor  what  they  escape.  He  raius 
O 


up  the  diseases  of  the  rich,  famous  for  their  excruciating 
pains ;  and  contrasts  with  them  the  "privileges  of  poverty, 
the  immunities  of  want."  He  then  orags  forth  from  ann- 
quity  a  long  list  of  illustrious  poor ;  he  speaks  of  the  lives 
of  Fabricius,  Curio,  If enenius,  Valerius,  and  Seneca ;  and 
holds  them  up  as  the  best  of  all  examples  to  comfort  and  to 
teach.  "  Who  more  valiant  than  Miltiades  7"  he  exclaims ; 
**  who  more  wise  than  Cymon  t  who  than  Aristides  more 
just  T  who  more  temperate  than  Phodon  1  Yet  all  these 
the  poorest  as  the  best  of  all  their  times !" 

Sickness  is  treated  of  by  Eliot  next,  as  no  just  cause  of 
fear.  From  sickness,  suggested  by  his  own  suflTerings,  he 
advances  through  the  various  effects  of  power,  to  imprison- 
ment, to  death,  but  in  none  can  he  find  **just  cause  of 
feare."  He  acknowledges  their  aspects  to  be  startling. 
'*  To  dispel  the  feare  of  that  which  power  and  greatness 
may  impose  requires  a  harder  labour,  because  the  dangers 
seem  far  greater,  and  are  more  various  and  more  sudden. 
For— not  to  reflect  on  poverty  and  sickness  as  incidents  to 
this  (which  wounds  and  confiscations  do  imply),  those  too 
frequent  and  two  known  effects  of  power— but  to  look  for^ 
ward  and  to  view  it  in  the  other  issues,  which  it  has ;  dis- 
grace, imprisonment,  death,  and  thoee  in  all  their  ugU- 
ness  and  deformity.  This  last  is  that  tyrant  which  our  ap- 
prehensims  do  so  fear ;  that  monttrum  horrtndum  in/orme, 
which  strikes  us  with  such  terror ;  this  is  that  dire  aspect 
at  which  our  reeolutions  do  so  fly ;  this  is  that  traitor  that 
makes  such  sedition  in  our  government,  and  which  we  must 
the  more  carefully  oppose  Uar  the  vindicatioo  of  our  happi- 
ness. In  this  place,  therefore,  we  will  only  deal  with  it, 
and  with  the  rest  hereafter." 

Into  these  passages  respecting  death  Eliot  throws  aU  his 
eloquence:  "Death,"  he  says,  **has  its  consideration  but 
in  terror ;  and  what  is  assumsd  from  that  is  like  the  ima- 
irinations  of  children  in  the  darke,  a  moere  fancie  and  opin- 
ion." With  a  melancholy  fondness,  the  anticipation  ci 
their  aj^mMchinff  intimacr,  he  defends  death  as  a  friend 
might  be  defended.  It  has  been  sLuidered,  he  says,  by  those 
wlu>  cannot  have  known  it,  **  moet  untruly,  most  unjustly 
slandered."  **  For  either  happiness  it  contains,  or  it  repels 
calamity,  or  gives  satiety  ana  weariness  an  end,  or  does 
prevent  the  hardness  of  old  age !  A  conclusion  'tis  to  all ; 
to  some  their  wish ;  but  to  none  more  meriting  and  deserv- 
ing than  to  whom  it  comes  uncalled  for!  It  frees  from 
servitude,  dissolves  the  chains  of  captives,  sets  all  prismers 
at  liberty,  and  restores  the  banished  to  their  country.  AU 
their  sorrows  and  disasters  have  termination  in  this  point. 
It  has  been  called  htmumu  tew^statibus  portuSf  the  harbour 
of  human  miseries,  the  sedation  of  our  troubles.  Implying 
thus  the  comparison  of  our  life  to  a  fluctuation  on  the  seas, 
we  as  poor  mariners  sailing  in  the  weak  vessels  oi  our  na- 
ture and  fortune,  the  wind  tossing  us  by  the  continual  agi- 
tation of  her  tempeets,  trouble  being  instant  and  upon  us, 
danger  most  iminent  and  before  us,  hope  fled,  safety  no- 
where to  be  found ;  death  only  is  the  haven  to  receive  us, 
where  there  is  calmness  and  tranquillity,  where  there  is  rest 
from  all  theee  etorms  and  tempests !  In  that  nort  all  flno- 
tuations  of  our  Ufa  are  quieted  and  oompoeea ;  nor  winds 
nor  seas  have  power  upon  us  there ;  fortune  and  time  are 
excluded  from  that  road;  there  we  anchor  in  security, 
without  the  distractions  of  new  troubles ;  there  without 
danger  or  hazard  do  we  ride." 

with  a  slight  shade  of  humour,  such  as  issues  so  natural- 
Iv  out  of  a  subject  of  this  sort,  and  suits  with  it  so  well, 
Eliot  next  calls  for  the  evidence  oi  men  who  have  them- 
selves died,  as  to  the  character  d  death.  "  No  gnat  vari- 
ety," he  observes,  **  can  be  looked  for  in  this  strMge  kinds 
of^proof,  men  so  seldom  returning  from  the  dead."  This  is 
simply  aa  introduction  to  the  story  of  that  Athenian  whom 
Plato  raised  to  speak  of  the  terrors  below  the  earth.  Such 
terrors  were  (mly  for  *'  the  oppressors  of  mankind,  such  as 
had  made  their  wills  their  laws,  tyrants,  Arideus  and  his 
follovrers^  whom  hell  itself  abhorred !"  Far  different  was 
the  lot  of^the  food,  **  the  servants  unto  virtue."  Life  is  af- 
terward beautifully  preeented  by  Eliot,  in  contrast  with  its 
dark  neighbour,  as  only  **  an  inne  to  rest  in,  a  lodging  for 
the  night,  an  hoetelnr  m  our  travels,  in  our  continual  jour- 
nejr  to  the  mansion  of  our  fhthera !"  Nay,  life  itself,  he  ex- 
claims, taken  at  the  best,  is  only  made  up  of  various  deaths, 
one  passion  dyinr,  another  succeeding  but  to  die.  **  So 
that  our  whole  lite  is  but  an  exercise  m  dying,  and  all  the 
changes  and  vicissitudes  of  naturs,  death,  in  a  measure  and 
degree !  Why  then  should  death  be  thought  so  terrible  ? 
where  is  the  reason  of  that  fear?"  Rather,  he  afterward 
suggests,  should  it  be  made  a  matter  of  triumph  and  oi 
glory.  ^*  What  martyrs  have  there  been  even  in  the  work 
of  dring !  Mors  joying,  more  rejoicing,  than  in  all  the  acts 
of  life  r  The  glory  of  the  Deity,  the  incarnate  majesty  of 
the  Son,  thoee  Incomprehensible  mysteries  of  divini^,  tnen 
appearing  to  them,  }xy  revelation  to  their  senee,  or  by  iUn- 
minatian  of  the  fancy— the  heavens  opem'ng  to  rive  free 
passage  to  their  view— 4hese,  as  it  were,  descending  unto 
them,  grvixig  them  the  poesession  here  of  that  happiness . 
that  etemaThappinees  and  felicity,  which  is  the  cnief  oh> 
Ject  of  all  hopes ;  not  that  happiness  we  treat  af,  the  «mi^ 
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■MM  honum  of  thii  life.  Uie  homm  ptibUam  of  onr  monaTchy, 
bat  the  •apernatonl  lelicity  to  come,  the  tranaoeBdent  hep- 
pineee  hereafter  !** 

Nor  will  Eliot  rest  at  these  emnplet  of  the  Tictorfoas 
affoniee  of  martyrdom,  siaoe  they  are  eoetained  ae  it  were  by 
the  dirine  presenoe.  There  u  a  brarery  which  come* 
Bearer  to  hie  own,  a  grandeor  of  moral  courage  which  neede 
no  miracle  to  help  it.  **  I  will  reeort,**  he  eayt,  **  to  patterns 
of  morality.  Then,  to  see  the  confidence  in  them,  the  will- 
ingness and  cheerfulness  of  dying- -take  it  from  those  Ore- 
cians,  those  three  hundred  at  Tnermopolis,  who,  for  their 
countty,  oppoeed  themseires  to  all  the  power  of  Xerxes — to 
those  many  millicms  of  the  Persians  whose  thirst  scarce 
seas  could  satisfy,  nor  whole  regions  for  one  day  find  pro- 
Tikions  for  their  hanger !  Tet  onto  these  those  Orecmns 
could  ezpoee  themsel?eSjSo  few  against  so  many,  for  the 
safety  of  their  mother.  The  doods  of  darts  that  fell  on 
them  tbey  tearm*d  an  ambrell  for  the  sonne  ;  their  danger 
they  made  glory ;  their  death  they  thought  their  life  ;  so 
fiir  from  terror  was  it  that  they  made  it  the  subject  of  their 
hopes.  O  happy  men !  thus  for  their  country  to  have  died ! 
Most  happy  country,  to  haTs  brought  forth  such  men !  whose 
death  beoune  the  character  of  her  life,  and  was  to  her  and 
them  a  patent  of  immortality!**  Among  the  crowding 
thoughts  of  many  ezamoles  of  this  kind,  Eliot  kindles  into 
a  greater  fervour,  and  he  fills  the  solitanr  recesses  of  his 
dungeon  with  men  of  Rome,  of  Athens,  and  of  Sparta,  **  fel- 
lows whom  death  itself  mif ht  fear,  soonsr  than  be  fearfal 
imto  them.  Mirrors  of  men.**  he  finely  continues,  **are 
chronicled  for  a  free  aoceptahoe  of  that  fate ;  women  did 
•com  their  childrem  that  did  not  scorn  to  flis  it  !**  And  as 
Eliot  thus  recalls  the  past,  an  szainple  n(^r  than  aU  the 
others  rises  up,  because  completer  in  the  elements  of  moral 
grandsur,  in  Uie  perfection  of  self-control,  the  monarchy  of 
man.  The  philoeopher  Ramus  stands  before  him,  *'who 
died  not  as  Ci^  to  aToid  the  dying  by  his  sneodes,  nor 
suddenly,  to  prevent  the  torment  of  the  time,  nor  as  ttiose 
Grecians,  in  the  heat  of  blood  and  danger,  when  death  does 
come  unthought— but  giTinc  it  all  leave  of  preparetioo,  ad- 
mitting all  circumstance  of  terror,  in  that  form  which  his 
enemies  had  cast,  to  the  eztremitie  <rf'  their  malice— so  he 
encoanters,  so  he  receives  and  meets  it,  even  in  its  very 
oontemplation!^  His  speculations  were  upon  it,  it  was  the 


uoed  it  more  pre- 


sobject  of  his  thoughts,  and  in  that  he 
cioos  than  his  lifs." 

To  this  illustrious  shadow  d  the  past  Sib  Waltib 
Raleigh  succeeds !  His  image,  indeed,  had  scarcely  van- 
ished from  those  dark  walls  that  now  surrounded  Eliot,  and 
his  spirit  remained  in  the  magnanimity  of  Eliot's  soul. 
'*  Shall  I  not  add,  as  parallel  to  this,  a  wonder  and  example 
of  our  own  7  such  as  if  that  old  philosopher  were  yet  living, 
without  dishonour  he  might  acknowledge,  as  the  equal  of 
his  virtue.  Take  it  in  that— elss  unmatched— fortitude  of 
our  Ralbioh  !  the  magnanimity  of  his  suflRtrings,  that  large 
ehronide  of  fortitude!  All  the  preparations  that  are  terrible 
presented  to  his  eye— guards  and  oOicers  about  him— fetters 
and  chains  upon  him— the  scaflbld  and  sxecutioner  before 
kirn— and  then  the  axe.  and  more  cmel  expectation  of  his 
•aemies !  And  what  did  all  this  work  on  the  resolution  of 
this  worthy  I  Msde  it  an  impression  of  weak  fear  1  ttra 
dutrmetwm  of  his  re—tm  t  Nothing  so  Uttle  did  that  great 
«o«l  sufisr.'^  but  gathered  more  strength  and  advantage 
ppoB  either,  ffis  mind  became  the  clearer,  as  if  already  it 
bad  been  freed  from  the  cloud  and  oimressioa  of  Mie  body ; 
and  the  trial  gave  an  illustration  to  hw  courage,  so  that  it 
changed  the  aflectioa  of  his  enemiee,  and  turned  their  joy 
to  sorrow,  and  all  msA  else  it  filled  with  admiration ;  leav- 
ioff  BO  doubt  but  this,  whether  death  were  more  acceptable 
to  aim,  or  he  more  welcome  unto  death  !** 

How  nobly  expressed  this  is!  The  style  of  Eliot,  un- 
eramped  by  the  authoritiee  to  which  he  chose  at  times  to 
link  tt,  was  as  free  and  grand  as  his  own  free  thoughts. 
These  his  friend  Hampden,  as  the  treatise  advanoee,  al- 
ludee  to  with  a  profound  deference.  "  Tour  apprehensions, 
that  ascend  a  region  above  those  clouds  which  simdow  us,  aie 
fit  to  pierce  such  heights ;  and  others  to  receive  such  no- 
tions as  descend  from  thence ;  which,  while  you  are  j^eas- 
«d  to  impart,  vou  make  the  demonstrations  of  your  &vour  to 
beooBse  the  rich  possessions  of  your  ever  faithful  friend.** 

Eliot  betrays  a  melandioly  reluctance  to  let  the  subject 
tt  death  pass  from  him.  Assuming  that  these  examples  of 
fearlessness  in  dying  are  of  too  exalted  a  character  for  the 
emulation  of  all  men,  that  all  have  not  the  same  motivee  or 
means  of  snstainment,  he  very  beautafuUy  says :  **  Thero  is 
BO  aAotioQ  within  man  but  has  given  examples  in  this  case. 
Hope,  joy,  sorrow,  fear  itself,  has  eooqueredit,  the  weakest 
«f  all  others!  Fear  of  death  has  forced  men  to  act  the  thing 
they  fear.**  And,  after  some  very  subtle  reasoning  to  this 
point,  he  proceeds:  **  Thersfbrs,  that  truth  so  known,  we 
may  in  a  generality  eoodude  that  death  and  fiur  are  oon- 
<luerBd  both  by  love.  Sorrow  can  do  as  much.  And  we 
nave  it  in  the  infirmeet  of  her  daughters,  pity,  which  is  the 
tonderest  nf  all  thoughts,  vet  that  subdues  this  fear,  as 
Tacitus  notes  it  of  the  multitudes  after  the  fsll  of  Otho.** 
Tet  Eliot  condndes  not  even  here.    StiU  he  UngeTt  oa  tha 


praise  and  the  privilege  of  death. 

be  sick ;  I  shall  then  no  more  be  bound ; 


*'Ishan  thsBBOBon 
i:  IshaUthenlean 
oflTtofear;  I  shall  then  not  die  again.  If  death  wtrs  sa  evil 
at  the  first,  t)ien  it  shall  be  no  more.  AU  the  crossss  aad 
disastsrs,  all  the  calamities  and  aiBictions,  all  things  that 
are  fearful  and  evil  in  this  Ufe,  them  shall  I  be  free  from! 
No  death  shall  thenceforth  be  an  interruption  to  ay  happi- 
ness, therefore  why  should  I  fear  it  ?  But  if  deeth  have  all 
theee  miviledaes,  why  then  do  we  live  1  why  do  we  Bot,u 
Cleorobrotus,  having  read  Plato's  disconrsee  of  the  immor^ 
tality  of  the  soul,  preeijHtate  ourselves  ?  hasten  to  that  ex- 
cellence ?  preee  to  that  rich  magazine  of  treaeorei  T  why  do 
we  bear  such  miseries  in  life,  there  being  such  felicity  in 
death  ?  and  the  transition  in  our  power,  so  facile  and  so 
ready  ?  The  answsr  with  the  ethicks  is  emergent :  sisft 
mm  itbrt  ettt  fmgm  «cf tomoa,  nd  actio— death  aMist  not 
be  a  flight  from  action,  but  an  action.  Subterfuge  is  ths 
property  of  a  ooward ;  Mows  and  wounds  are  the  honor  of  a 
soldier.  Dangers  must  not  affright,  but  harden  him,  where 
the  cause  requires  his  hazard."  And  through  mudi  elo* 
quence  he  proceeds,  impressing  over  again,  and  with  an  in- 
creased fervour,  the  necessity  of  subduing  fiNU-,  **  though 
the  sun  itself  should  tremble— though  the  imnenae  fabric 
of  the  world  should  shake;**  and  at  last  conduding  l^pray- 
ing  of  all  men,  in  all  cases,  to  **  sxpect  calmly  that  issue 
which  time  and  virtue  have  appointed.  Thus  vre  muu 
look  for  death ;  not  as  an  enemy,  Imt  a  friend ;  whidi  In  his 
own  hours  visits  us,  expects  no  invitation,  may  not  be  com- 
pelled, but  has  a  free  liberty  before  him.  When  he  oomes, 
ne  comes  attended  by  many  priviledges,  decked  with  flow- 
ers of  happiness,  rsM,  and  sweetness,  sidmI  exemptioii  of  all 
the  evils  m  life.  Therefore  there  is  not  the  least  cause  to 
fear  it,  or  to  raise  that  jealousy  and  distraction  in  our  gov- 


The  dntr  of  oppoeing  the  desires  is  the  next  matter  die- 
cussed.  Eliot,  after  a  delicate  handling  of  the  bodily  pas- 
sions, pointe  out  the  jealousy  and  restless  irreaolutiOB  of 
desire,  aritated  betwean  the  doubt  of  attainment  aad  the 
doubt  of  loes,  hindering  even  its  own  satisfaction,  and  join- 
ed vrith  eorrow.  **  Shall  this,  then,"  he  asks.  **  haw  en- 
tertainment in  the  heart,  where  hi^piness  and  felicity  dMoU 
dwell  T  That  it  is  a  vanity  and  msrs  nothinr,  either  th< 
act  or  the  consequence  do  prove  it ;  for,  in  itself^  what  is  i\ 
more  than  an  imagination  and  light  fancy  f  In  the  «lTeci 
and  consequence,  does  any  man  conceive  there  ia  the  leas) 
advantage  in  the  thought  I  Does  the  most  aiIi»ctionnte  ii 
this  case  think  that  the  object  is  drawn  nearer  by  hia  wish 
*Tis  true,  of  ftith  'twas  said.  *  believe,  and  then  thoa  bast^ 
but  never  of  this  desire.  We  may  desire  and  want ;  ua3 
that  want  is  but  desire.  Desire  doee  amke  the  want.  A 
it  is  nothing  in  itself,  nothing  but  want  doee  foDow  it- 
vain  and  fruitless  issue,  like  the  mother.  Nor  ia  A&ia  a 
for  which  wisdom  does  oppose  it,  that  it  is,  thoa,  a  Tmnil 
and  mere  nothing.  No  *  as  an  evil  likewiae  aha  oocatcs 
it ;  nay,  as  the  ground  and  root  of  all  our  miaarivn,  tl 
sprinff  and  fountain  of  calamity  !**  Wislding,  tbaia,  vn 
knowledge  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  giving  fresluMsa 
old  troths,  and  binding  tonther  by  living  tiee  the  rad«  is 
terials  of  dead  learning,  £liot  goee  through  tha  d&o^ 
that  are  in  desire ;  **  the  cares,  anxieties,  uid  dovbts  ;  t 
thousand  troubles  and  distracUons  which  men  in  hop^  n 
men  in  love  are  charged  with ;  for  theee  in  the  noCion  i 
but  one,  though  distinguished  in  the  expressiaiu  P»rd 
me.  Love,**  interposes  Eliot  here,  *'  that  soe  hnrdhr  I  ba 
matched  thee !  it  is  my  reason,  not  my  affection,  ttka^  d< 
speake  it.**  He  jpassionately  omtinuee,  **  Whnt  thtta tii. 
amphitheatre  will  serve  to  repreeent  the  tragadiea  it  ] 
acted  t  In  tragic  scenes  of  blood,  what  exeontioaaB  lu 
been  done  by  the  hand  of  this  affection !  Mna  a  krate 
upon  man,  acquaintance  on  acquaintance,  bmilinr  on  fmx 
iar,  friend  upon  friend,  kinsman  upon  kinsman.  brotlt«r  « 
brother,  fiather  upon  son,  the  son  upon  the  fiathar !  drixah 
up  blood  like  leaches ;  nav,  making  sacrifices  of  ^^aiwisiiil 
to  stomal  horror  and  confusion ;  sad,  with  their  ow^  kuu 
forcing  a  passace  to  that  darkness  which  evwn  Utttl  i« 
does  tremUs  at!  What  numberlees  examjOea  of  tlai«  1 
have  love,  oovetousness,  ambition,  and  their  lik«,  ^Xi 
every  day  exhibited,  and  are  still  contriviaff,  to  thr««B«] 
it  were,  the  destruction  of  mankind!*' 

In  accordance  with  his  general  plan  of  Aawimm  in 
profoundsst  view  the  vanity  ef  the  particular  pB^x7_ 
showing  the  dejects  that  usually  exdte  it  to  be  ▼»!«&.  ' 
now  treats  the  ordinary  motives  to  lore.  Inapm^o^a 
previous  discussion  of  it  he  had  reduced  it  Aantw  « 
vduptuoQs  form,  to  **  what  is  pleasant  ;**  and  **  plm«wov« 
had  shown  to  be  unworthy.  **  The  felidtie  we  loo^^ 
an  action:  not  a  thought,  not  a  dream,  or  iaMginaftiaA  c 
ftaade;  it  is  an  action  of  virtue!"  As  of  one  of  ^«  ^J 
to  the  pasdon,  he  then  speaks  of  the  vanity  oC  ^m 
**  What,**  he  asks,  *«  can  be  found  in  beauty— the  ■'^^rtrT 
love  has— so  to  posssss  the  affiMtion  of  the  mind»  ^^^!^«~ 
a  defection  from  reaeon  ?  The  deecripdon  that  -g^  ^». 
it  by  that  unfortunate  piece  of  merit  who  died  www^^ 
I  Uve,  maybe  a  reedutton  in  this  point,  vrbo  bni^  ^?V 
idea  of  hit  wife,  that  ^^  ^  * 
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Bat  t»  t««  MMW  kao«« : 


Am*  m  amA  a  hrifito  of  w ■,  m^  »  PPnii*' 

r  af  tntk,  tkat,  if  an  other  (udM  w«ra  coOectad,  this 
,  It  to  tha  j«if  r1  of  tkoai  oIL  Bert,  ui  mn  abrtraet, 
m  i  fidi  c— pwlw ion  ti  Aetr  ■tfarw,  wuli  all  ploia— , 
ja<  ohfdy  toarfowil.* 

TV*  aaaa  of  Ikia  **  aafbrtoato  piooa  of  Morit*  mar  ksva 
alMBiy  — giytoJ  itaalf  to  tlM  raador.  It  ia  Sir  Taoen* 
0—liaij.  Koomwaa  Bbot'a traipatlij  for  opiiieogioa  ia all 
caoaa;  mmd.  Wto,  ib  hia  Iota  of  literatttra  (wkidi  Of oibaiy*! 
■iMi^a,  aa  I  tan  Infill  I  fciiltn  ini|initBiiilji  iifiiijiiiB.  hail 
a  tkac  aca.  aaoat  dalicataly  aidoraod),  aad  in  aooM  orenoH 
ataaeaa  m  Ida  own  rmAitLttm,  aoch  eoaapirod  to  aharpea 
oooa  tkaC  ilMrp  ayaipatky.  Ha  dwaUo  (or  bobm  tina  with 
iMiaaaa  on  thaa  fnotatua  tnm  Ovorhary'a  poaai.  and  thea. 
mapaaaaffa  «f  fiValj  iatoreat,  apolofiaea,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Mlae.  **  Let  it  not,"  he  saya,  **  aeem  a  wander  that  I 
wnte  ihiB  tmcf  for  aathocitr,  beiaf  so  new,  aad  borne 
aMancat  aniaalisa  I  Most  Mafeaa  mj  ifnoraace,  if  it  be 
an.  foalooa  it  not  the  leaa  as  begotten  in  this  ace,  and  aa 
C  ia  oar  owm  I  lava  it  asach  the  ■ore.  Tis  troth  which  I 
4a  leak  lar,  aad  the  propriety  of  expresaon  to  endear  it,  not 
aaif  to  tke  jnijMBnt,  hat  the  aiections :  nnkiag  an  inain- 
aattaaalwhrtW  laafva^  for  the  sense  aad  reaaoa  of  the 
ttaaf .  Thaa  I  fad  ha%  in  this  TheoreaM,  ia  as  great  foil- 
■cs,  nad  na  aaedacslf  rendered,  as  the  azodeks  can  pretend. 
Whf  Aaa  v«  Aoald  not  valae  it  to  the  trath  and  merit 
whsch  it  haaia  ia  a  wudoa  past  the  apprehenaiaa  of  my 
wMkaaaa^  I  anat  declare  mj  foOy  in  that  point.  As  it  u 
of  «f  aaaalrj,  I  hoaoar  it  the  more  ;  and  aa  it  waa  the  pro* 
1  ml  tkia  plaea,  mj  adanratioa  ia  the  greater,  that  in 


laanat 


with  aajpaaaaga  in  the  Inngaaga 

ia  a  lew  ndmiTable  words,  a 


1  thaa  is  to  bo  obaerrad  in  the  coorae  of  the  abore. 
/  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  deep 
I  of  the  dosing  bnea.  I  aay^  add,  that  the  leeUng 
saaliaBnlj  ianmstsd  here,  of  oppositioa  to  a  prevalent  fiuh- 
Mn  4rf  that  aga,  a  fashioa  which  belongs,  perhape,  to  the  lit- 
aasry  laiuiailaj  of  all  agea,  is  in  many  other  parte  of  hia 
waafc  ■■pharirsTly  nrged  by  Eliot. 

laartsi  itijirr  wiflfirn — nchea— janowdismssad     The 
tmrnme*  »  •  beaabfal  coaraaaioa  to  that  of  the  deprseation 
;efMar.    Hts  opening  reaaonsagainat 
»  ef  wealth  an  atroaclj  stated.    **  Prepoetcrona 
'' are  the  mildeat  cpitheta  ha  aflbrds  to  itat  laat. 
'    B  to  be  **  deceitful  in  their  natare,  where- 

BooMwhat,  when  trath  doee  spesike  them 

;  dnraJTfnl  in  their  qnalitiea— being  flitting  nnd  on- 
t  nay  eoastanrie  or  stabiUtie,  alwaja  wing'd, 
labject  to  another ;  deoeitfol  in  their 
■  to  be  helpfol  to  oar  happineaa,  thoogh 
wmtkxmf  tW  awBtiaiy  by  eentinnall  aaxietiea  and  caree! 
WhTB^aaM  w«  then  deaire  theai,  beiag  no  wajto  be  trnat- 
•dL  aat  in  nB  ooaaiatiar  of  fallacaa  aad  fnods  V*  \wj  bean- 
t#il  mm  tha  aenea  of  qnestioas  that  IbUow.  **  Hast  thou 
t  that  mi^  challenge  them  aa  doe  ?  That 
ta  theai.  They  caaaot  discerne  it.  The 
Bnad  the  worthy  are  eqnal  in  their  aense.**  **They 
an  fto  mains  occasion,**  he  continnca,  **  of  all  dillerenoea, 
9m  mfrr  tanfiaHHat,  aa  it  wen,  the  field  of  qaaml  and 
MMaaCaaa,  aa  that  aatiently  nean  Berwicke  to  the  English 
■^  tiatrh  aatseaa."  Nobly  Ehnt  soma  ap  their  higb  do- 
■■ma  "  If  thaae  he  dieir  proprietiea,  how  can  we  then 
dume  Aens?  If  they  be  bat  senriceable  to  these,  if  they 
^M  aa  irikfwahtp  with  hoatety,  if  the/  dissolre  the  pow* 
BBS  if  roaaaa  aad  of  vntne,  if  they  be  diatractire  and  eon- 
aotoeaa,  hliad,  asad,  docettfol,  and  mncertain,  what  is  it 
ghat  BhsTiH  ma^  that  attnctioa  in  oar  hearts,  and  disturb 
aarsd^otfeweigntyandcoanaand?**  The  sobject  is  dosed 
wA  a  aery  fan  allaalea  to  the  oaly  oae  mode  of  converting 
Ab  dsoaa  if  ochss  into  trae  gold,  bj  the  alchemy  of  virtue. 
T«a  may  hava  riehea,  Elifl*  Mya,  yoa  may  demre  them,  if 
"  "■         '■-  good.    "  —  -  * 


, ,„,        m  ta  eoavert  them  to 

Aatf'ha  aaka; -by  whatmaaaa  mi 
lit: 

"'DivitiaaprDbm 
t  fisote.    8ie 


Bat  how  ia 
itbadeaaf    The 


I  of  Tiitaa,  let  thorn  be  aarraalB 
See  yaa  may  liva  happily  aad  waU.* 
Ike  aait  aobfect  treated  by  BUot  aa  aa  ob> 


Something  atillm^be 


.    Thia,ia  the  worhflr  aoeepiatioa,  is  regarded 
aa  astrema  aeam.    ^  Soamthing  attT 

at  the  hoi 

rmUty  or 


aadfv  nchea;  bat 


aAAi  hoM  or  eateaea,  bat  are  aappositioaa  aad  imagi»> 
wmm,  »a  chaaa  awa— ■»  rf  philnanf  h  wb,  pm  ftmn  mmi,  m 


tha^aay.whklinnbat  aaif  theywan.*    "Let  the  de- 
aenpcioa  of  that  aathor,**  Eliot  oonttnoea,  having  iadnlgad 

m  npoa  the  worldly  cnaee  of  hoaoar,  ftma, 

iptiaa  of  that  aathor  speaka  the  nntnn  of  the 
aabjact.  Let  Fame,  from  which  hoaoar  ia  dadncad,  ahow 
what  Ihia  hoaoar  ia,  it  being  the  danghfer  of  that  aaothar. 
In  that  mother  take  the  toalitia  of  the  danghtar.  Of  which 
Virgin  thaa: 

**  *  IDam  Tern  panaa,  in  iaritata  deonua, 

Extremaa^  at  perhibent,  Cmo  Enceladoqae  aoncem 
Progenait,  aedibaa  oelenm,  et  pernidboa  aLn. 
Moastrom  norrandam,  ingena:  coi,  qoot  aant  eorpoia 
Tot  Tigilea  ocali  sobter,  mirabile  dicta,  Cploms, 

Tot  lingas,  totidem  on  aonnnt,  tot  snbrigit  aoris. 
Nocte  volat  ooeli  medio  tenraqoe,  per  oawram 
Stridena,  nee  dald  decUnat  Inasinn  aoauo. 
Loco  aedet  costoBi,  not  soauni  coloune  tecti, 
Tnrribas  not  altis,  et  magnaa  territat  arbis : 
Tarn  icti  pnviqae  tenax,  qaam  nantia  veri.* 

(which  Eliot  tranalatea  with  freedom)—**  <  Firat,  aa  aistar  to 
the  Cyants,  the  Earth  prodaoad  it  in  mnUce  of  the  Goda« 
swift-footed,  hght-wiagad,  a  hnge  and  horrid  moaatar; 
having  that  atnnge  thing  to  be  told  ander  eneh  feather  of 
her  body,  a  prying  wat^fal  aye ;  aad  aato  that  both  ean 
id  BBOOtha  not  (ewer,  ahvaya  in 
AU  night  it  fliee  throogh  the  middle  of 
the  heavens,  and  divides  the  darfcnaea,  giving  no  place  to 
reat.  And  in  the  day  it  aiu  on  the  aaprama  t«^  ofhoasea. 
or  ia  hirh  tarreta,  a  terror  to  whole  dtiea,  beiag  aa  w^ 
the  herald  of  liee  and  ouaehiefii  aa  a  raperter  ef  tlm  contra- 


ry !*    Thia  YirgiU  makee  both  her  antan  aad  deeeent.** 
Adopting  the  aaggaatioa  of  the  Latin  poet,  Eliot  now 


paUe.  enernea  < 
grandsar  of  the 


works  oat  a  vary  fine  contraat  between  the  hage,  bat  inca- 

y'aa  of  the  Titnna,  and  the  calm  ^'^'iFirplithiiy 
the  goda.  In  the  eyea  of  the  latter,  he  aaja, 
and  to  the  percepiaoaa  ef  phi]oaophy,faiae  ie  aothing.  Tkm 
foUowipg  paasage  aoooeeda.  It  ia  a  mnaterly  diaaectioa  of 
oae  of  the  thinga  deaoaunntad  hoaoar,  in  shua  of  an  iaqoi- 
ry  iato  the  daim  of  hereditary  rank  ;  which  Araoheraatm, 
joined  to  anhed  raaaon,  coald  with  difikalty  be  excelled. 
It  caDs  to  my  wmmnrj  aoaw  ibrcible  aad  eloqnent  thinga, 
which  ata  oiged  in  a  s^le  precisely  siaular.  byona  of  uw 
moat  origianl  thinken  of  thia  or  of  any  age,  Itr.  Waltw  8av«> 
age  Laador,  in  hia  delightfol  **  Eraminarioa  of  Shnkapaara 
lbrl>eer>atanling."  **  And  now  to  aee,**aaya  Eliot,**  wheth- 
er thia  *  honor*  ha  eoafiaed  within  an  order,  limited  to  i 


rjodge.  Isittherewardof  virtoeoroflbrtanether 
I  mdie  it  ?  Let  them  answer  who  ao  marnify  thia 
ice.     Do  they  apply  that  honor  to  their  hooaes  or 


aoaa  and  degveee,  or  left  proauacooaaly  to  all,  aa  their 
wortha  and  qnalitaea  ahall  deaBrva  it.    wherein  let  i 
be  the  ja'         -        •  .    -    . 

woald  I 

they  apply  (         

thentadves  f  Is  it  the  distinction  of  their  families,  c 
gnerdoa  of  their  merits  I  If  they  will  take  it  fi 
*tta  bat  a  name,  and  the  pooeeet.  The  baaest  have  aa  moch^ 
aad  eamll  caoae  then  ia  to  gloij  in  thnt  anbieet.  If  it  be 
the  diatinction  of  their  fumbi^  the  chnrncter  of  their  hoaaaa, 
thoagh  it  oace  implied  a  glory,  what  can  it  be  to  them  BMia 
than  treasnree  an  to  porten  I  Bat  they  will  aay  it  is  the 
' —  of  their  ancestoTB,  the  neqoisitioa  of  their  virtaea. 


f!Zu 


from  them  it  does  descend  hereditarily  to  aa.'  So  may 
the  porter  say.  That  treason  is  hia  aBaater's,  and  by  his 
will  imposed  npoa  his  shoalden  ;  bat  to  whoae  nae,  and  in 
whose  right,  haa  ha  raeeived  it  ?  in  his  owns,  or  to  his  owne 
profit  and  advantnga  ?  Maaten  woald  take  thia  ill,  if  their 
eervaata  sboald  asaip  it ;  and  all  men  woald  i^nitdrma  thea^ 
both  of  fiUaehood  and  ingrntttode.  So  ia  it,  in  the  other,  an 
injory  to  their  aoceetors,  if  they  pretend  that  hoaor  to  be 
theirs.  They  can  bat  carry  it  to  tkeir  nae,  aa  a  nsooaaMat 
of  tkeir  virtoea  that  aoqnired  it,  not  in  their  own  intereet 
aodnght,tothe^oryofthemaelaea;  aay,  not  without  their 
shame,  whoee  porchaaa  cannot  equal  it,  beiag  bat  the  sole 
inheriton  of  the  fortune,  not  the  worth.  But  if  they  waive 
their  faauliee,  aad  redooa  it  to  themaelvea,  between  their 
virtues  and  their  fivtonea,  how  will  they  divide  it?  If  for- 
tune do  apptopriate  it,  then  the  moat  rwM)io»f  the  most  ig- 
norant, the  moot  dishoaocaUe  may  be  hoaorable ;  slavea, 
aad  they,  may  be  equal  in  thia  kind ;  ibr  not  seldom  hava 
ther  taated  the  liberality  of  fortune,  and  thia  honor  none 
willeavy  theai.  If  virtue  be  the  loadstoae  that  procures  it, 
when  ie  it  T  Let  them  shew  it  in  the  ellect,  and  then  I 
hope  theyOl  grant  thnt  all  ao  qualified  may  be  honorabla. 
All  mea  that  hava  Aa  virtue  amy  aartidpate.  When, 
thea,  ie  the  propriety  they  ^aBeaga  f  when  ie  that  pecu- 
liar intanet  they  daun  t  Certainly  not  in  thia.  Thishoa- 
«r  win  not  benr  it.  which  ia  the  crown  of  virtae !  AU  per^ 
amm,  aU  ordara,  all  digrssB  extant  may  be  capable  thersoC 
They  an  withoat  exeeptioa  or  exdnsion,  and,  for  aac^  odi- 
er  hormn  aa  an  fanded.  let  them  enioy  an  iauaaatty  theia- 
in ;  I  ahaU  rather  pity  than  amlign  them  f 

After  thia,  as  it  wen  to  while  away  the  tiam,  Eliot  briaga 
op  in  dd  of  the  generd  queetion  new  **eqnndfona  of  author- 
itiea  ;**  diaputing  aeme,  exdting  othars.    **  In  oae  word,* 


he  aahaaquentlir  anyi,  **  honor  la  no  other  than  to  follow 
To  ba  a  aanraat  aalo  viitaa  ia  to  ba  saalar  of 
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trtM  honor,  and  without  that  Mirice  no  honor  can  bt  had 
7*herefore  iht  Romani,  thoM  most  honorable  abort  all  wn^ 
in  tha  templea  which  they  dedicated,  joined  thoae  of  Tirtne 
and  honor  to  each  otherj  and  to  that  of  honor  left  no  entrance 
or  accession  bat  through  the  gate  of  rirtue ;  shewing  br 
that  symbol  where  trae  honor  rests,  and  how  it  is  attained, 
irhich  is  bjr  following  rirtne.    Bat  how  is  that  ?  how  is  Tir* 


tue  to  be  followed  t  in  a  fair  and  easy  pace  t  will  that  con- 
dace  to  honor?  can  h<mor  be  so  hadt''  Eliot  answers 
these  qaestions  with  elaborate  care,  and' closes  the  subject, 
after  a  strong  reiteration  of  his  protest  against  the  hereditary 
claim,  that  honour  should  not  be  **  appropriated  to  any  or- 
der or  deeree,  as  is  i>retended,"  for  that  **  to  be  gotten  uid 
descended  even  of  princes  is  an  accident,'*  with  an  allusimi 
to  those  enemies  of  Roman  tyranny  whose  honour,  becanse 
it  was  true,  oatsh<me  the  worst  envy  of  the  times.  Eliot 
had  a  peculiar  right  to  call  to  mind  these  men,  for  in  his 
own  nature  he  presented  scnne  of  their  noblest  qualities — 
the  fiery  enengy  of  Cassius,  and  Bmtus's  brave  philosophy. 
'*  Tacitus,**  he  says,  "  notes  it  upon  the  faneral  of  Junia, 
where  so  many  famous  images  were  exhibited,  the  glory  of 
their  ftunilies,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  being  omitted 
through  the  enry  of  those  times,  ther  outshiaed  the  rest 
because  their  statues  were  not  seen.  *  Eo  ip*o  qtiod  ^fyies 
eorum  noM  vuthaittur  prefulgebaMt,*  as  he  has  it.  Thev 
being  so  oonoealed,  their  glorr  was  the  greater.  Which 
shews  that  honor  is  moM  had  when  it  is  least  affected. 
Why,  then,  ahonld  this  disturb  ns  with  ambition?  wh^ 
should  it  make  a  fwotion  in  our  government  I  why  should  it 
cause  the  distraction  of  our  hopes  ?  Ambition  cannot  pur- 
chase it,  the  hope  thereof  is  rain ;  no  art,  no  practice  can 
acquire  it  but  by  the  rule  of  rirtue.  And  so  only,  as  the 
virtue  is  intended,  let  virtue  be  our  aim.  Leave  that  desire 
of  honor.  Let  it  not  be  a  worke  of  our  affections,  for  in  that 
case  we  must  fight  with  honor  as  with  enemies." 

The  reader  will  have  remarked  with  what  a  steady  pur- 
pose, in  bow  close  a  vice  of  logic,  the  main  abject  and  ar- 
gument of  the  treatise  is  kept.  Eliot  now  examines  bis  po- 
sition. '*  And  thus  we  see  from  the  several  objects  of  desire 
how  little  cause  there  is  for  that  disturbance  and  impulsion. 
Honor  contains  no  reason,  being  rather  an  enemie  than 
friend  to  that  affection,  flying  and  not  following  it.  Beauty 
has  as  little,  consisting  but  of  vanity.  Riches  much  less, 
that  are  but  instruments  of  corruption.  Also  for  fear,  pov- 
erty, death,  sickness,  and  the  lilce,  which  have  as  small 
warrant  and  authority  for  that  passion.  Let  ns  now  search 
what  more  there  is  in  Plewure,  that  counterfeit  of  happi- 
nesae,  and  apply  our  laws  to  that ;  for,  being  the  most 
dangerous  of  our  adversaries,  it  must  the  more  cautiously 
be  dealt  with."  To  the  sulqect  of  pleasure,  accordingly, 
Eliot  reverts,  with  the  intention  of  impressing  more  emphat- 
ically in  that  regard  the  duty  of  self-restraint.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  authorities  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  Eliot 
takes  occasion  to  express  the  most  exalted  admiration  of 
Homer.  He  calls  him  a  "  prophet  and  a  poet.**  He  amuses 
himseU^at  thesame  time,  with  notices  nr  Lucian'  comments 
upon  Homer,  and  pursues  at  great  length  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  resistance  of  Ulysses  to  the  Syrens,  and  a  perfect 
self-restraint  in  man.  He  bound  himself,  he  says,  he  re- 
stricted his  libertr.  **But  wherewith  was  that  done? 
What  were  the  obligations  he  incurred  ?  How  shall  this 
come  to  us  ?  Most  properly  and  most  readily,  if  we  will 
endeavour  but  that  means,  if  we  will  use  the  example  of 
that  worthy.  The  same  safety  is  for  us  which  was  then 
wrought  to  him,  and  that  that  great  prophet  has  delivered, 
with  all  sincerity  and  fulness.  You  know  he  makes  Vlys- 
ses  then  on  ship  board.  And  that  much  experienced  man, 
most  curious  otall  knowledge,  would  needs  add  to  that  the 
mnsick  of  the  Sirens,  the  perception  of  that  excellence, 
though  not  trusting  to  himself  for  the  resistance  of  their 

?>wers,  in  which  both  danger  and  destruction  were  implied. 
0  avoid  this,  he  feigns  to  be  fastened  to  the  mast ;  his  men, 
meanwhile,  do  intend  their  labours,  having  their  senses 
stopped  (vulgar  appetites  being  not  capable  of  such  dainties). 
Now,  as  this  munck  was  but  pbasure,  thoae  Syrens  the  oc- 
casion, so  the  virtue  were  the  cords  that  did  restrain  and 
Uod  him,  reasoQ  the  mast  to  which  he  was  so  fastened, 
philoeophjr  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  and  went;  and 
in  this  ship,  thus  fastened  to  that  mast,  having  had  both 
the  occasion  and  delight,  he  eecap*t  the  dangers  Uireatened, 
and  in  that  preserved  the  safety  of  his  course.  But  what 
was  that  ?  the  same  that  is  our  government,  the  way  to  hap- 
piness and  felicity!  this  was  his  Ithaca,  this  was  that 
course  intended,  and  with  these  helpes,  notwithstanding  all 
the  difficulties,  this  he  accomplished  and  parfonned !  Now 
n  not  this  a  plain  dirsction  onto  ns?  Is  not  our  remedy, 
our  deliverance  from  this  danger,  aptly  expresssd  in  this 
mirror  and  example  ?  Our  syrens  are  not  nuwe,  their  har- 
monies not  stronger ;  the  same  ship  we  have,  with  the  same 
tackle ;  the  same  ropes,  the  same  mast  continue  still. 
Cannot  our  course,  then,  be  the  same  ?  Is  not  the  sams 
safety  ^et  before  us?  If  we  doubt  that  tackle  will  not  hold 
ns  ununst  those  strong  endiantments,  let  us  stop  our  senses, 
as  Vlysses  did  with  his  men,  and  first  avoid  the  occasions. 
NfAhinff  is  lov'd,  not  known.    Lat  nit  than,  stiat  ow  cari- 


osity herein,  and  the  desire  will  leave  ns.  But  how  is  dnt  ? 
how  shall  that  work  be  done  ?  Is  it  to  shun  all  frieasore, 
all  occasions  ?  That  cannot  be,  nor  is  it  requisite  to  thia  ! 
For  virtue  in  the  concrete  is  not  absolute,  nw  to  be  ao  ax- 
pected  in  our  monarchy.**  .^ 

An  this  is  subtly  and  well  expressed  ;  and  its  deep  spint 
of  philosophy  has  farther  vent  in  the  following  rsmaruihla 
paaeaffe :  **  We  daily  see  it  in  experience,  that  thoae  whu 
nave  least  affections  are  most  violent  (least,  I  mean,  exten- 
sively, in  respect  of  number,  and  the  object) ;  their  pasaiooa 
being  impetuous  as  contracted  to  that  narrownen,  nod  mna- 
terless  in  that.  As  Taritus  notes  it  in  Tiberias,  who,  being 
most  reserved  and  hidden  unto  all  men,  to  Sejanna  yet  was 
open  and  incautious.  So  it  is  likewise  unto  odiers.  The 
hearty  being  straightened  by  some  objects,  growos  more  vio- 
lent in  thoee  passimis;  the  affecticm  does  inlarge  as  th# 
scope  thereof  is  lessened.  Therefore  we  thus  expose  thai 
precept  of  division :  that  pleasures  may  be  a  remission  to 
the  mind,  not  an  iatention-^hat  we  may  taste,  not  swaUow 
them— that  the  appetition  may  be  obtempetate  to  leaaom, 
wherein  only  true  pleasures  doe  consist.** 

Carrying  out  his  plan  of  reverting  to  the  more  dangeroda 
impediments  iu  the  way  of  iiian*s  monarchy,  ElioC  now  re- 
sumes the  subject  of  sorrow :  **  Sorrow,*'  he  again  inaistfl, 
**  is  a  perfect  enemy,  standing  in  such  antipathy  with  hai^ii- 
ness,  that  it  is  irrecoacileame  for  our  government :  there- 
fore to  this  also  we  must  oppose  all  the  resistance  we 
have,  for  this  moves  most  violently  against  us ;  and  if  it 
get  possession  of  our  hearts,  if  it  once  enter  on  thai  fell,  ^ 
our  happiness  is  gone,  our  monarchy  is  subverted  !  For  st 
destroys  the  end,  the  felicity  we  look  for,  and  tkea  the 
means  is  uselesse.  It  dissolves  it  in  the  principle,  and  an 
brings  it  to  confnsimi.  For  where  sorrow  u  no  felicity  can 
be,  and  a  mind  so  affected  can  have  no  taste  of  happmeaa. 
To  encounter  it,  therefore,  as  physicians  do  disessea,  we 
will  first  meet  it  in  the  cause  ;  lor  if  that  can  be  removed, 
the  effect  forthwith  will  follow  it  The  object  being  gone, 
the  affection  must  &11  after  it.*'  Eliot  thenpoints  out,  with 
renewed  earnestness,  the  fallacy  and  foUy  of  supposing  that 
things  which  assume  at  times  the  wptcta  of  sorrow  are  fn 
reality  sorrowful.  He  argues  the  great  principle  ot  the  poet 
of  nature,  that  '*  there's  a  Providence  that  shapes  oqt  aids, 
rough-hew  them  how  we  will.**  Above  all,  however,  be 
impresses  the  virtue  of  opposing  whatever  appears  in  sor- 
row's shape.  The  exercise,  he  says,  will  be  great,  a  discs* 
pline  of  humanity,  and  an  invaluable  example  to  otbera. 
'*  For  are  not  soldiers  sometimes  heightened  in  their  cour- 
age by  the  valour  of  their  fellows  ?  Do  not  the  valiant  often 
receive  now  fortitude  and  spirits  by  the  acts  of  magnaaiaa- 
itie  of  others  ?  Has  not  admiration,  has  not  emulati<m  thia 
effect,  to  work  the  likeness  of  that  virtue  which  it  has  a«ca 
before  it?  to  reduce  to  act  the  image  of  that  idea  which 
the  apprehension  has  conceived,  and,  from  the  exceHeikee 
of  the  pattern,  to  draw  an  antitype  thereof.  Wherefore 
were  exhibited  thoee  bloody  spectacles  at  " 


butcheries  of  men — those  tragic  representations  to  the  \ 

pie— but  to  inure  them  to  blood,  to  harden  them  in  dangers, 
to  familiar  them  with  death  ?  And  shall  not  better  acta,  to 
better  ends  directed,  have  the  like  power  and  operation  ? 
Shall  not  divinity,  by  the  works  of  divine  men  wpoain^ 
their  afiiictions,  have  as  great  force  in  precedent  and  exam- 
ple as  these  Romans  had  by  that  fighting  with  beasts,  or 
contesting  one  another,  to  harden,  to  encouran  the  miwlb 
of  the  more  virtuous  against  all  diflSculties,  all  dangers  f* 

Eliot,  after  remarking  on  Plato's  noble  commentarv  of  tik« 
inscription  on  the  Delphic  oracle,  yvu»A  ecovrvv,  farther, 
urges  this  consideration :  **  It  is  required  of  man  that  he 
should  profit  many.  It  is  a  common  duty  of  mankind,  as 
far  as  ability  may  extend,  still  to  do  good  to  all,  or,  if  not 
that,  to  some,  as  opportunity  shall  be  granted  him.  Or,  if 
he  fail  in  that,  yet  to  his  neighbours,  or  at  least  luito 
himself.  But  here,  in  this  act  of  passion  and  wresthng 
with  calamities,  there  is  advantage  given  for  aU.  la  this 
contestation  of  those  things  we  nail  miseries  there  is  a  pet^ 
formance  o(  all  these.  First,  to  thyself,  then  profittest 
through  the  favor  of  the  gods,  that  give  thee  this  instruc- 
tion, this  education,  this  trid,  this  knowledge  of  thyself^ 
this  confirmation  of  thy  virtue.  Then  to  thy  neighboars, 
and  all  others,  thou  art  profitable  by  thy  precedent  and  ex- 
ample. Thy  fortitude  adds  courage  unto  them,  stoat  and 
valiant.  How  then— how,  in  this  excellence  of  duty,  in  this 
great  duty  of  advantage--of  advantage  to  ouiselvea,  of  ad- 
vantage to  our  neighboars,  of  advantage  onto  all— we  alMyold 
repine  and  sorrow,  as  'tis  a  nraudice  to  oar  happi  ueaa,  it's 
a  w<mder  onto  reaaon!"  With  much  beauty  Eliot  after- 
ward disposes  of  the  last  and  best  idea  that  would  seei  to 
rsisain  tor  schtow— a  friend  at  the  grave  of  his  fHand. 
**  Let  me  first  ask  this  question  of  the  sorrower:  For  whose 
sake  that  passion  is  assumed  ?  for  his  that  is  so  lost*  or 
for  thine  own  that  lost  him  ?  Answer  to  this,  and  make  a 
jnstifioation  for  thyself.  If  thou  wilt  say  for  hia,  where  is 
the  evil  that  he  suffers  ?  Wherein  lies  the  reaaoa  of  thaa 
Trief  ?  Design  it  out ;  give  it  some  character  to  exiw«aa  it. 
is  it  in  that  he  is  dead  ?  in  that  he  has  made  a  traaaitiasi  to 
thoaldan!    That  cannot  bo- lor  death  ooatainsxM  evil,  «« 
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;  Imt  it  ft  prhrfl«dn  of 
btjt  ftft  etamitj  of  happineM.  It  it  for  that  he  is 
It  aa  it  not  BiiaBbeT«d*with  the  li^infff  That  wort 
tt  h^iwt  b«t  bTanw  he  it  not  mitenble.  Thou  caott  not 
hti  tekmtmiaigm  the  dittnetion  of  thy  fean,  the  anxiety  of 
thy  caMt,  the  eovultxioa  of  thy  ploataret,  the  mixture  ct 
1^  aanowt !  With  all  thottt  and  upon  all,  no  rett,  no  quiet, 
•einn|«iOity,  but  a  oontinntl  vexation  of  thy  thoughtt,  a 
•milt  tfitatioD  of  thy  mind  from  one  pattion  to  another ! 
Aad  Witt  thoQ  frieve  for  him  that  hat  hit  freedom,  hit  im- 
■mity  from  theae  I  On  the  other  tide :  it  that  torrow  for 
OvtiM;  that  thon  haatloat  a  friend— the  tweetnett,  the  ben- 
ts of  hit  frieadahip— ihT  comfort  in  todety^the  attittanoe 
•f  thy  hatinett  the  anlMeTation  of  thy  caret— the  extennar 
tMa  «f  thy  griafa— ihe  multiplication  of  thy  ioyt— thy  cat- 
tk-4hy  coaaaol— thy  tword— thy  thield— tbv  ttore— thy 
hmllh— thy  eya— thy  ear— thy  tatte— thy  touch— thy  tmeU 
-4ht  C4raoucoii  of  thy  haj^new  (for  all  thete  are  attri- 
halm  «f  ftiemithip)  ?  oooaider,  firtt,  whether  firiendthip 
■ay  att  ehaage,  whether  a  breach  and  enmity  may  not  fbi- 
bv  it,  M  not  aeldom  happent  in  the  mott  ttriet  oonjuncticmt, 
vtfh  whidi  than  w»  enmity  may  compare !  Then  'twere 
hMu  that  to  have  lott  it,  that  eril  being  proTented,  and  the 
•Hifiiaa,  the  virtaa  kept  entire !  But  if  that  doubt  pre- 
mk  aat ;  if  thou  taptnoeat  a  perpetuity  in  that  fHendthip, 
m  ■wtiaim  o€  that  love  ;  it  it  not  envy  in  thee,  and  un- 
aaifciaiiM  thereof,  for  thete  retpectt,  thote  temperarr  ben- 
•itt  to  thyealf,  to  gru^  at  hit  happinett  and  felicity, 
which  ii  lafiaite  and  eeiettial  ?  Juttice  mtT  retolTt  how 
hi  tUi  it  froB  frieadtfaip,  how  unworthy  oi  that  name  !** 
Tha  tprniwing,  Eliot  afterward  dMenret,  it  Tarioutly  ap> 
ftmL  **  MaroaUaa  wept  when  he  had  taken  Syraoute ; 
Aknaier,  to  have  no  more  worldt  to  conquer."  Conclu- 
iat  with  the  phraae  of  the  ethict,  that  to  conquer  what 
■■nt  be  Ihacied  real  calamitiee  **  not  onljr  roaket  a  man  a 
emqatnr,  tad  wme,  but  equal,  nay,  superior  to  the  godt ;" 
Ifaet,  in  t  paatage  of  great  eloquence,  banithet  torrow  f^om 
kMffaveramaaL 

Hatiaf  thus  ditpoaed  of  the  impedimenta  to  the  monarchy 
rfaia  uftha  ofattraeting  paaeiont— Bliot  now  tumt  to  the 
•knatiaa  ef  the  aMnarchy  ittelf,  to  the  virtuet  by  whoee 
txemae  and  operation,  condented  into  two  great  pnrpoaet, 
ihe  Kraeture  it  to  be  raited.  **  Our  next  oare  mutt  be  how 
it«kam  the  virtue,  how  to  poatett  the  meant  which  mutt 
» that  end ;  and  if  that  can  be  acquired,  then  it  our 
f  compteta,  then  we  have  that  perfection  of  our  gov- 
',  tiw  taaimum  bonum  in  philotophy,  the  bonom 
I  ia  onrpolicy,  the  true  end  and  oMect  ot the  mon- 
V  tf  man.  Two  parte  it  hat— action  and  contemplatinn ; 
rf  which  the  firtt  dividet  ittelf  into  two  branches,  at  the 
•  and  dicendo,  dmng  and  laying,  both  which 
r  to  action.    By  dmog,  it  intended  thote  travelt  and 


•  ef  the  body  that  are  necesaarv  in  the  performance 
«f  thoee  vpotfca  which  the  dutv  and  office  of  our  callings  re- 
^t»« ;  hf  tayiar*  is  meant  tnat  expretaion  of  the  tongue 
whereby  the  latauiffMice  of  the  heart  it  made  communicable 
to  KhsfB,  aad  the  thonghtt  are  conveved  to  the  underttaod- 
Mf  «f  the  hearan.  In  thete  two  aU  action  doea  contitt, 
sad  SD  that  part  of  the  virtue  and  perfection.  Both  thete 
ht«e  a  rafe,  aad  level,  aad  direction,  which  we  did  touch 
Wfae,  as  the  oomoa  duty  of  mankind.  In  that  duty  their 
«ftBs  » implied,  which  it  that  it  be  profitable  to  many.  In 
tht  icaeral  good  and  benefit  it  mutt  be  extended,  firtt  to  aU, 
tWa,  afitr,  to  oonelvea.**  ^ere  Eliot  interpoeet  in  a  pa- 
tottitosit  thit  valoable  reminder :  **  tor  all  right  of  oflBce  is 
fcsttejmd  hf  Um  iavetaion  of  thit  order.  To  reflect  firtt 
tpoa  eaiaelvea,  oor  own  particular  interettt,  and  then  upon 
tW  general,  ia  tha  contrary  of  doty,  the  breach  of  office  and 
itittMa.  Therefore  to  the  publike  both  our  wordt  and  ao- 
t^a  toast  fint  aaove,  without  retpect,  without  retraction 
fw  eor  private.  They  mott  first  intend  the  common  good 
tal  heasit,  aad  eo  deeoend  by  degreet  unto  onreelvet.  Fur 
to  Msitsri  are  in  bodies  for  the  perfection  of  the  man,  to 
■•a  in  bediea  politike,  at  partt  of  thete  tocietiet,  and  for 
ths  WMaiisliiai  of  the  whole,  and  to  that  end  their  chief 
will*  liar  maat  iaclitM.**  Eliot  then,  with  a  noble  fervour, 
"'^Htmg  th«  practice  of  his  own  life,  thus  retumes: 
**  Bsrt  teaas  qaaetiont  will  ariae ;  how  far  thit  thall  engage 
toT  what  latitade  it  importtt  what  cautiona  and  excep- 
tMBs  ft  adtoita  ?  Dittcultiet  may  occur,  and  then  involve 
to  to  aaxMtMa,  with  tronblee  and  perplexitiet  disturbing  our 
tnaatoDiUat,  dittractiag  the  quietneea  we  are  in.  And  thall 
wt  fatrnka  tlurt  tweataasa?  shall  we  neglect  that  fiitness  oi 
tv  pMoe  (m  the  fig  aad  olive  said  of  old)  for  the  publike 
tto  sad  serviea  1  Ibr  the  profit  aad  commodity  of  others  T 
Tb  ;  at  Affiealtiee  may  retard  nt^  no  troublet  may  divert 
IS,  as  eaaeociaa  ia  admitted  to  thit  rule !  but  where  the 
pmito  gaol  ia  axtant,  the  duty  and  office  there  it  ahednte, 
aiihiito  iBliea  or  reepaot.  That  greater  good  ^qpearing, 
aslhiag  may  dtoeaade  at  from  the  work— no  retpect  of  eate, 
atfiifict  ef  pleatnrt,  ao  rttpect  of  the  troublee  we  may 
aetl ;  bat  ia  peTfcrmaaee  of  that  dutf,  in  accompUthment 
ef  Ast  affiae,  oor  troablea  must  seem  pleasant,  oor  labours 
■an  aaem  fiKila,  all  things  eaay,  all  thingt  tweet  therein ; 
tm  tha  rda  ia,  Oflcuaa  aoa  fmctym  ttfui,  to  obaerve  the 


dutr,  not  the  benefit,  to  teek  that  end  which  it  propounded 
in  tlm  general,  not  to  propound  an  end  and  rpatcm  of  our 
own.  But  danger  may  be  incident !  it  may  betray  our 
tafetiee,  and  expoie  our  fortunes,  expote  our  libertiet,  ex- 
poee  our  livet  to  hazard !  and  thall  we,  then,  adventure 
upon  theeet  thall  we  forsake  our  safeties  T  shall  we  incur 
thoee  dangers,  for  foreign  interettt  and  respects,  for  that 
which  concerns  but  others,  which  is  foreign  unto  us !  Tee, 
this  likewise  we  are  bound  to;  our  obligation  lies  in  thit. 
No  danger,  no  haxard  may  deter  ut.  The  duty  and  office 
ttuid  entire.'' 

In  thit  firtt  divition  of  material  for  Eliot'i  grand  ttructura 
the  reader  will  recognise  the  old  principle  of  the  ancients, 
in  their  separation  of  the  characteristics  of  wisdom.  The 
one.  which  we  have  just  seen  described,  oomprshending  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  thingt  to  be  done,  fpdvtvttt  pru- 
dentin  ;  the  other,  which  EUot  is  now  about  to  subjoin,  com- 
passing the  manner  and  ways  conducing  to  thoee  ends,  oo^ia, 
sapientia.  **  The  rest,"  he  eays,  describing  the  latter,  **  all 
foUow  this,  and  are  but  tervantt  to  this  mistress,  several  op- 
erations or  this  faculty  having  their  appellations  from  their 
workt.  If  we  would  atk  what  fucy  doet  intend,  what  it 
the  signification  of  that  name,  the  answer  is,  H^s  wisdom, 
the  divine  spirit  of  the  mind,  that  hunts  out  all  intelligence. 
If  we  may  inquire  what  memory  does  import,  the  same  an- 
swer tervet. 'Tit  witdom,  the  influence  <a  that  faculty. 
For  where  the  fancy  caimot  keep  all  thinrt  upon  intention, 
mem<nry  it  tuggetted  for  tupply  of  that  defect,  and  ao  makea 
up  the  wiadom.  If  we  would  know  what  judgment  doet 
implie.  the  retolution  it  the  same. .  'TIS  but  an  act  of  wis- 
dom, tlie  operation  of  that  power.  Therefore  in  this  con- 
sists  the  perfection  of  all  theonr,  the  sum  of  all  contemplap 
tion,  and  to  that  other  part  or  virtue."  Very  beautiful  it 
the  pattage  that  followt :  **  But  how  majr  this  wisdom,  then, 
be  had  ?  Where  may  we  aeek  and  find  it  ?  The  answer  ia 
moat  obvious :  In  the  doctrines  of  philoeophv ;  for  philoso- 
phy it  the  introduction  to  thit  wiadom  ;  to  both  the  word 
and  reaton  do  import ;  for  by  the  word  it  signified  only  a 
lova  vi  wiadom,  a  love  of  that  wisdom  which  we  speak  of; 
and  that  love  vrill  be  accompanied  with  an  endeavour  to  at- 
tain it,  which  is  intended  in  the  common  sense  and  notion. 
For  that  acience  of  philosophy  is  but  a  guest  of  witdom, 
the  study  of  that  excellence :  and  ao  Plato  givea  it  in  hit 
gradations  unto  happiness.  Philosophy  is  the  first  step  he 
makes  as  the  desire  of  wisdom ;  to  which  he  adds  the  ttody 
and  contemplation  to  attain  it.  From  that  ttudy  and  spec- 
ulation he  arises  unto  wisdom,  from  that  wisdom  unto  hap- 
pinesae.  So  that  philosophy  is  the  principle.  Wiedom  doet 
there  begin,  whicn  hat  itt  end  in  happinette,  and  happi- 
nesse  in  this  order  it  the  production  of  philotophy.  In  sum, 
all  contemplation  is  but  this,  but  this  study  of  philosophy. 
If  it  ascend  the  heavens  to  view  the  glory  of  that  beauty, 
philoeophy  does  direct  it.  If  it  deecend  to  measure  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  philosophy  goes  vrith  it.  If  it  examine  na- 
ture and  her  secrets,  philosophy  must  aasist  it.  If  it  reflect 
on  causes  or  eflfecta,  that  turn  is  by  philosophy.  The  con- 
templation of  all  enda,  all  beginning^  all  succeases,  it  pro- 
pounded by  philoeophy.  So  that  philoeophy,  in  contempla- 
tion, it  at  prudence  in  the  virtuet,  the  architect  and  chief 
workman ,  that  givet  motion  and  direction  to  the  rett.  Great 
it  the  excellence  of  philoeophy,  at  it  is  chief  in  contempla- 
tion, and  the  accompaniment  of  that  virtue.  Greater  much 
it  is,  as  it  is  a  principle  to  vrisdom,  and  an  instructor  to  the 
oounsell.  But  beyond  all  compariacm  it  is  greateet,  as  it  it 
the  firtt  degree  to  happinette,  at  it  leadt  on  to  that  perfec- 
tion of  our  sovemment !  No  wordt  can  tufficiently  exprecse 
it,  nor  render  a  true  figure  of  that  worth.  Beiur  in  con- 
templation, contemplation  only  mutt  conceive  it !" 

Tne  i^ettion  then  occurs :  which  of  these  great  divisiona 
of  the  virtues  is  to  be  considered  the  higheet  and  moat  per- 
fect! And  Eliot  answers  it.  Aa  an  exeroiae  of  the  facul- 
tiee,  in  pure  and  single  rrandeur,  he  pronounces  at  once  ia 
favour  of  philoeophy,  of  ccmtemplation ;  but  is  careful  to 
modify  this  immediately  after,  hj  pronouncing  no  wisdom 
complete  vhthoot  the  active  practicee  of  virtue.  Speaking 
on  the  first  head,  he  urgea  the  superior  greatness  of  the 
contemplative  philoaovriier,  in  regard  that  hit  thoughtt  are 
fixed  on  the  final  intelligence :  *vAnd  he  that  leveu  at  that 
mark,.though  he  come  thort,  yet  thoott  higher  than  he  that 
aima  but  at  man.  Betidet,  Uiere  it  thit  advantage  in  it, 
that  nothing  can  be  amirtteted  from  the  pretident  to  preju- 
dioe  or  corrupt  it,  which  lower  examplee  may  induce ;  but 
much  perfection  may  be  added  by  the  elevation  of  the  mind. 
At  chemickt  in  the  diequititicm  of  the  elixar,  though  the 
vronder  be  not  found,  yet  have  extracted  great  varietiee  by 
that  labour,  excellent  demonttrationa  by  that  work.  It  it 
the  way  in  part  to  retume  the  image  we  have  loet^  for  that 
waa  not  an  outward  figure,  but  a  reeemblanca  in  virtue.  If 
that  timilitude  wat  laid  in  virtue,  it  cannot  ao  aptly  be  re- 
paired aa  by  the  imiUtion  of  the  Deity,  in  whom  the  exact- 
nesa  of  all  virtue  doee  remain.  Thia  help  philoeophy  doea 
give  ua  in  the  apeoulation  of  eternity ;  and  likewise  it  de- 
nvea  to  our  preeant  view  and  proapect  the  knowledge  of  aU 
antiquity,  in  what  tktir  happiness  consisted,  whet  were  the 
ingredients  of  that  compound,  and  how  it  waa  loet  at  fbaty 
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•ufajoins:  **  But  if  to,  if  philosophy  i 
thii  fniit,  that  these  deg^xeea  of  hum 


whence  the  judgment  maj  reeolTe  what  is  trae  happineeM 
to  xis.*'  On  the  second  head,  howeyer,  Eliot  immediately 
-  •'  '-  •  ••  •  ^  M»d  contemplation  haye 
appinesse  be  in  them,  and 
so  direct  a  way  to  l^appinesse  itself,  how  is  it  that  we  in- 
▼olre  OS  in  such  toils,  snch  anxieties  and  perplezitiefl,  to 
acquire  it?  It  is  a  ranitv  and  foUy  by  such  hard  labour  to 
effect,  when  a  less  troable,  a  less  trsTail  comes  no  near  f 
If  philosophy  and  contemplation  can  procure  it,  thote  $9Met 
oni  gentle  wiotiotu  of  the  «ottl,  what  need  the  oo-operstions 
of  the  body,  thoee  actions  and  thoee  passions,  which  rirtue 
does  require,  and  which  so  often  force  distracti<m,  nay,  de- 
struction upon  men  1  Yet  they  are  needful,  for  without  rir- 
tue true  happinesse  cannot  be,  and  these  omnpoee  the  other 
half  of  rirtue.  For  contemplation  and  action  make  the 
whole.  Virtue  consists  only  in  both,  and  in  part  there  is  no 
perfection.  Therefore  to  contemplation  action  also  most 
be  joined,  to  make  a  complete  nrtue,  and  by  that  rirtue 
only  true  happinesse  may  be  had.**  And,  careful  not  to  be 
misunderstood  in  what  he  had  said  before  of  the  supremacrr 
of  contemplatiim,  he  adds  (with  an  intimation  that  he  will 
discuss  the  matter  more  folly  in  a  future  treatise— a  jirojeot 
stopped  by  death !)  that  contemplation  must  be  considered 
the  chief,  for  **  contemplation  is  the  beginning  of  all  action, 
the  principle  of  that  motion :  action  but  a  derivatire  of  that, 
and  no  dehration  can  be  equal  to  the  primitire,  no  second 
comparable  with  the  first.  All  actions  ars  but  the  emana- 
tion of  the  will,  and  the  will  receires  her  instance  from  the 
apprehension  of  the  mind.  But  still,"  he  adds, "  both  must 
be  concurrent.  Virtue  is  a  composition  of  them  both.  Coo- 
'  templation  must  prepare  the  matter  of  our  happinesse,  action 
dinpbse  and  order  it.** 

Eliot's  neat  purpose  now  accomplished,  he  cloees  his  la- 
bours with  an  exalted  eulogy  on  the  independence  and  su- 
periority of  the  mind.  I  present  it  to  the  reader  entire.  It 
IS  worthy  to  hare  doeed  a  work  of  such  nobility  in  concep- 
tion and  power  in  execution. 

"  This  makes  up  that  perfectJoo  of  our  monarchy — that 
happinesse  of  the  mind  which,  being  foonded  upon  these 
grounds,  built  upon  these  foundations,  no  power  or  graat- 
ness  can  impeach.  Such  is  the  state  and  majesty,  that  no- 
thing can  approach  it  but  by  the  admission  of  these  ser^ 
rants ;  such  is  the  safety  and  security,  that  nothing  can  ri- 
olate  or  touch  it  but  by  these  instruments  and  organs ;  such 
is  the  power  and  dignity,  that  all  thiogrs  must  obey  it.  AH 
things  are  subject  to  the  mind,  which,  in  this  temper,  is  the 
commander  of  them  all.  No  resistance  is  against  it.  It 
breaks  through  the  orbes  and  immense  droles  o(  the  hear- 
ens,  and  penetrates  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth !  It 
opens  the  fountains  of  antiquitr,  and  runs  down  the  streams 
of  time,  below  the  period  of  all  seasons !  It  dires  into  the 
dark  counsels  of  eternity  and  into  the  abstruse  secrets  of 
nature !  It  unlocks  all  places,  and  all  occasicms  are  alike 
obrious  to  it !  It  does  obeerre  those  subtil  passages  in  the 
air,  and  the  unknown  paths  and  traces  in  the  deeps! 
There  is  that  great  power  of  opention  in  the  mind,  that 
quickness  and  relocity  of  motion,  that  in  an  instant  it  does 
passe  from  extremity  to  extremity,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
nighest,  from  the  extremest  point  of  the  west  to  the  horo- 
■oope  and  ascendant  in  the  east.  It  measures  in  one  thought 
the  whole  circumference  of  hearen,and  by  the  same  line  it 
takes  the  geography  of  the  earth.  The  air,  the  fire,  all 
things  of  either,  are  within  the  ocnnprehension  of  the  mind. 


It  has  an  influenor  OB  th«a  all,  wlwnot  it  tdtea  an  liut  Bunr 
be  useful,  and  that  may  be  helpful  in  its  goremmsat.  No 
limitatiaci  is  presoribe«l  it,  no  restriotioA  is  upon  it,  bat  im  a 
free  scope  it  has  liberty  upon  all.  AndinthMlibatyiBtho 
exnellenffe  of  the  mind ;  in  this  power  and  compoeitioa  of  tho 
mind  is  the  perfeetion  of  the  man ;  in  that  perliMtiosi  is  tlia 
happinesse  we  look  for ;  when  in  aU  eorereigntr  it  mgaa, 
commanding,  not  commanded ;  when  at  boine,  tarn  enbjwta 
are  subject  and  obedient,  not  nfrwstarr  and  factkma ;  ymhtm 
abroad,  they  are  as  serrants,  serrioeaUe  and  in  iiiiliiiaea, 
without  hesitatim  or  reluctance ;  when  to  the  reetJntiesw  of 
the  oounsell,  to  the  digests  of  the  laws,  the  actioaa  and  af> 
£M3ti<ms  are  inclined— this  is  that  sommum  bomom,  aad 
chiefe  good,  which  in  this  state  and  oonditaoa  is  oUamM ! 
The  mind  for  this  has  that  transcendence  gir^  it,  tlMt  wamm, 
though  othervrise  the  weakest,  might  be  the  strongest  and 
most  excellent  of  all  creatures.  In  that  oaly  is  tho  excel- 
lenoe  we  hare,  and  therebr  are  we  made  sopeif  or  to  tfaa 
rest.  For  in  the  habits  of  the  bodr,  in  all  the  facoltiaa 
thereof,  man  is  not  comparable  to  others,  in  seaso  aad  aao- 
tion  far  inferior  to  many.  The  ancients  suppose  it  the  in- 
discretion of  Epimetheos,  haring  the  first  distribatiaa  oftba 
qualities,  to  leare  us  so  defeetire,  when  to  tlw  rest  be  gara 
an  exoelienoe  in  their  kinds.  As  swiftness  aad  agib^  to 
some,  strength  and  fortitude  to  othen;  and  whom  bo  fboad 
weakest,  these  he  made  most  nimble,  as  in  the  fowls  aad 
otbere  it  is  seen ;  and  whom  he  found  most  slow,  to  tbsaa 
he  gave  meet  strength,  as  bulls  and  elephants  do  eijasass 
it ;  and  so  all  othen  in  their  kinds  hare  sosse  siagwasitT 
and  excellence,  wherein  there  is  a  compensation  fbar  ul 
wants ;  some  being  armed  oflfisiisirriy  and  defensira,  and  ia 
that  haring  a  prorisiooal  security.  But  man  oalv  he  laft 
naked,  more  unfurnished  than  the  rest :  in  him  tburs  was 
neither  strength  nor  agility  to  preserre  him  from  tbe  danger 
of  his  enemies— multitudes  exceeding  him  in  eitber,  anay 
in  both— to  whom  he  stood  obnoxious  and  exposed,  hartag 
no  renstanoe,  no  aroidance  for  their  furies !  But  in  tbts 
case  and  necessitr,  to  reliere  him  upon  this  orerngfat  aad 
improridenee  of  Kpimetheus,  PromeUiens,  that  wise  states- 
man, whom  Pandora  could  not  cozen,  haring  the  present  ap- 
prehension of  the  danger  by  his  quick  jodgment  and  iatalU« 
Knee,  secretly  passes  into  hearen,  steals  out  a  fire  horn 
snce,  infuses  it  into  man,  by  that  inflames  his  saind  with 
a  dirine  spirit  and  wisdom,  and  therein  gires  him  a  full  sup- 
ply fur  all !  For  all  the  excellence  of  the  creatures  be  bad 
a  far  more  excellence  in  this.  This  one  was  for  tbem  aU. 
No  strength  nor  agiiitr  could  match  it.  AU  motiais  and 
abilities  came  short  of  this  perfection.  The  most  cbosce 
arms  of  nature  hare  their  superlatire  in  its  arts.  AU  tbe 
arts  of  Vulcan  and  Minerra  bare  their  compantire  herein. 
In  this  dinne  fire  and  spirit,  this  supernatural  infloeiMe 
of  the  mi  ad,  all  excellence  organical  is  surpast ;  it  ie  tlM 
transcendent  of  them  all ;  nothing  can  oome  to  match  it ; 
nothing  can  impeach  it ;  but  man  therein  is  an  abaolute 
master  of  himself;  his  own  safe^  and  tranouillity  by  God 
(for  so  we  must  remember  the  ethidts  did  eiiwesee  it) 
are  made  dependant  on  himself.  And  in  that  seU'depcad- 
anoe,  in  the  neglect  of  othen,  in  the  entire  rule  and  dosaia- 
ion  of  himself,  the  afiections  being  compoeed,  tbe  actioaa 
so  directed,  is  the  perfection  of  our  gorenunenty  that 
summum  bonum  in  philosophy,  the  bonum  puUicvua  in 
our  policy,  the  true  end  and  object  of  this  Mobaecbt  or 
Mak." 


THOMAS  WENTWORTH,  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD.— 1693-1641. 


Tbomas  WsHTwomTB  WIS  bom  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1693,  in  Chancery  Lane,  at  the  house 
of  his  mother's  father,  Mr.  Robert  Atkinson,  a 
beacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.*  He  was  the  eldest 
of  twelTe  chOdren,  and  the  heir  of  **  an  estate 
wbkh  descended  to  him  through  a  long  train 
of  ancestors,  who  had  matched  with  many 
heiresses  of  the  best  families  in  the  North, 
worth  at  that  time  6000/.  a  year."t  His  father, 
Sir  William  Wentworth,  continued  to  hold  a 
manor  which  his  ancestors  had  held  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  downward,  t 

The  youth  of  Wentworth  was  passed,  and 
hb  mind  receiTod  its  earliest  and  strongest  im- 
pressions in  the  midst  of  the  aristocratic  influ- 
ences. And  he  was  by  no  means  taught  to  dis- 
regard them.  He  must  have  considered  the 
Tarions  ramifications  of  the  family  pedigree 
with  a  rery  early  pride  and  zeal,  to  have  l^en 
so  wefl  prepared,  on  his  sudden  eleyation  to 
the  peerage,  with  the  formidable  list  of  pro- 
geaitors  that  were  cited  in  his  patent.  It  was 
there  set  forth,  among  other  grand  and  notable 
thiagsy^t^at^^  was  iineally  ^es^nded  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  from  the  ancient  barons  of 
Newmaric,  Oversley,  and  so  forth;  and  that 
his  ancestors,  either  by  father  or  mother,  had 
matched  with  divers  houses  of  honour;  as 
with  Maud,  countess  of  Cambridge,  daughter 
to  the  Lord  CliflTord  of  Westmoreland ;  with 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  to  the  Lord  Philip 
de  Spencer ;  the  lords  D'Arcy  of  the  North ; 
Latuner,  Talbo3rs,  Ogle ;  Ferrers,  earl  of  Dig- 
by  ;  Quiney,  earl  of  Winchester ;  Beaumont, 
^  of  Leicester ;  Grantmesnil,  baron  of  Hinc- 
ley  and  lord- high -steward  of  England ;  Pev- 
erfl,  earl  of  Nottingham ;  Leofric,  earl  of  Mer- 
cia ;  and  Margaret,  duchess  of  Somerset,  grand- 
Mother  <^  Henry  VII.^  It  was  from  the  high 
eouTentional  ground  of  such  proud  recollec- 
tioas  that  Thomas  Wentworth  looked  forward 
to  the  fbtore. 

Little  account  of  his  early  education  has 
been  preserred,  but  he  aAerward  proved  that 
BO  accomplishment  suited  to  rank  and  lofty  ex- 
pectations had  been  omitted ;  and  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  encouragement  given  by  his  fa- 
ther to  his  aristocratic  tendencies,  that  the  col- 
lege selected  for  the  completion  of  his  studies 
ahoidd  have  been  that  which  was  founded  by 
the  iUnatnous  grandmother  of  Henry  VII., 
whom  he  Maimed  as  one  of  his  ancestors.  He 
was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.il 
Bere  he  soon  gave  evidence  of  the  powers  of 
a  iae  intelleet,  and  of  that  not  ungenerous 
waiBith  of  disposition  which  is  lavish  of  grati- 
tude and  favour  In  return  for  personal  service. 
He  net  with  a  tutor,  Mr.  Greenwood,  whose 
■Kfid  attentions  to  him  at  this  time  were  se- 
cured for  the  future  by  a  prompt  appreciation 


•*•**  "Ernnf  towards  the  LifSi  of  nqr  Lord  8tnf' 
fvAtr  paMioHod  m  an  uneodix  to  **  The  Bail  or  Stiaf- 
veurt  Lbttbu  ▲»  DiaPATCBBt,**!  Yole.  fotto,  Dublin 
edis^  I7M,  veL  ii.,  p.  429.  Biomphia  Dritannica,  vol.  tU., 
f.  4171  t  Kaowler'a  IMicatibn  to  the  Letter*. 

I  Aa  w— I  of  the  Weatworthe  will  be  fimnd  in  Colliat ; 
•Ml  tee  TVKeebjr*s  Docatas  Leodieaeis. 

tCeIliae*t  FlMraga  of  Enflaad,  toL  ii.,  p.  SO,  SI. 


of  their  value ;  he  availed  himself  of  them 
through  his  after  life,  and  never  at  any  time 
failed  faithfully,  and  even  affectionately,  to  re- 
member and  reward  them.*  I  may  add,  in  far- 
ther proof  of  this  characteristic  quality,  that 
we  find  him  shortly  after  profiting  by  the  ac- 
tive service  of  a  person  named  Raddiffe,!  con- 
nected with  his  family  by  some  claims  of  clan- 
ship, and  that,  from  this  time,  Radcliffe  never 
left  his  side.    He  had  been  found  useful. 

Wentworth  left  his  college  while  yet  very 
young ;  he  cannot  have  been  more  than  eigh- 
teen. But  he  had  received  benefits  from  his 
residence  there,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  exhibit 
his  recollection  of  these  also,  when  the  power 
and  opportunity  arose,  t  Not  that  it  required, 
in  this  particular  case,  the  circumstance  of  ser- 
vice rendered  to  elicit  Wentworth's  return. 
The  memory  of  his  proudly-recollected  ancea- 
tress  was  abundantly  sufficient  to  have  «dled 
it  forth,  *<  being,"  as  he  himself,  shortly  after 
this,  writes  to  one  of  his  country  neighbours, 
**  I  must  confess,  in  my  own  nature,  a  great 
lover  and  conserver  of  hereditary  good-wills, 
such  as  have  been  amongst  our  nearest 
friends.  "4  When  a  hereditvy  good-will  hap- 
pened to  be  associated  with  one  of  his  greatest 
ancestral  glories,  it  ran  little  chance  of  being 
lessened  or  lost. 

The  next  circumstance  I  trace  in  the  scan^ 
memorials  of  this  portion  of  his  history  is  his 
acquisition  of  the  honour  of  knighthood,  il  This 
title  was  then  to  be  purchased  at  a  reasonaUe 
rate  of  money ;  doubtless  Wentworth  so  pur- 
chased it ;  and  the  fact  may  be  taken,  along 
with  the  evidences  I  have  already  named,  in 
farther  corroboration  of  the  development  of  the 
aristocratic  principle.  Though  still  extremely 
young,  this  remarkable  person  had  been  left  to 
all  the  independence  of  mature  manhood ;  was 
treated  with  deference  by  his  father ;  and  even 
now,  having  not  yet  passed  his  eighteenth  year, 


*  I  ehall  have  other  oocaeione  to  allnde  to  this.    It  may 
be  worth  while  to  add,  that  Greenwood  was  himself  a  man 


allode  to  this  tgain.  On  his  promotion  to  the  eaiidom,  two 
years  before  his  death,  he  acknowledged,  in  warm  phrase, 
the  eoogratnlatioiis  of  the  provoet  and  fellows  of  his  old  a^ 
lege :  "  After  mj  very  heartj  commendaticms,  so  nundfol 
I  am  of  the  ancient  favoors  I  received  in  that  society  a(  St. 
Johns's  whilst  I  was  a  student  there,  and  so  sensible  of  your 
precent  oiTility  towards  me,  as  I  may  not  upon  this  innta- 
tion  pass  by  either  of  them  vnackaowledfed.  And  there- 
fore do  hereby  very  heartily  thank  jron  for  rsnewinf  to  me 


the  sense  of  the  one,  and  affording  me  the  fiToorof  the  other. 
And  in  both  theee  regards  shall  be  very  uprehensiTe  of  anr 
occasions,  wherein  I  may  do  any  good  offiesa  either  toward* 


that  hoose  or  yonrselTes.  the  provost  and  feUowt  thereof,' 

4  Strafford  r^iers,  mt.  i.,  p.  S9. 

I  The  writer  in  the  Biog.  Brit.,  and  Mr.  MeeDiaraud, 
asdgn  a  later  period  to  this,  bnt  without  anthori^.  Rad- 
diffii  distinctly,  in  his  £ssay,  names  the  year  loll ;  sad 
there  is  extant  a  letter  of  Sir  Peter  Fveeheville's  to  Went- 
worth's father,  Sir  William  Wentworth,  dated  in  this  year, 
which  oommenoes  thns :  *'  I  do  nnieignedly  oongratnlata 
the  honourable  fortunee  of  my  oouein,  your  eldest  son ;"  ia 
reference,  as  must  be  suppoeed,  to  tlw  youth's  new  title. 
While  on  this  subject  I  may  add,  that  Mr.  MeeDiarmid  has 
slao  fallen  into  error  in  attributiag  oertain  praieee  (toL  i^ 

S.  1,  of  the  Strafford  Papen)  to  Thomas  Wentworth;  they 
istinetly  relate  to  his  brother  William,  then  edttcating  nr 
th«Uiw 
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aspired  to  the  hand  of  Frances,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Camberland,  whom  he  married 
before  the  close  of  1611.*  If  it  has  seemed 
strange  to  the  reader  that  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor to  an  ancient  patrimony  should  have 
sought  to  feed  his  love  of  rank  by  the  purchase 
of  a  paltry  knighthood,  here  is  the  probable 
reason  that  influenced  him.  A  title  of  any  sort 
matched  him  more  fittingly  with  a  lady  of  title. 
Immediately  after  his  marriage,  in  November, 
1611,  he  went  into  France.!  Mr.  Greenwood, 
his  former  tutor,  joined  him  there,  and  remain- 
ed with  him.t 

Strange  events  at  that  moment  shook  the 
kingdom  of  France.  Henry  IV.  assassinated, 
the  Parliament  invaded  and  beset,  Marie  de* 
Medicis  regent,  SuUy  disgraced,  Concini  in  fa- 
vour !  These  things  sunk  deep  into  the  mind 
of  Wentworth.  **I1  put  faire  dds  lors,''  ex- 
claims the  Comte  de  Lally-Tolendal,  **  de  pro- 
fondes  r^exions  sur  les  horreurs  du  fanatisme, 
aor  les  abus  du  pouvoir,  sur  le  malheur  d'un 
pays  d^pourvd  de  ces  loix  fix^s,  qui,  dans  Tim- 
possibility  d'ann^antir  les  passions  humaines, 
lea  balancent  du  moins  Tune  par  Tautre,  et  les 
foroent  par  leur  propre  int^r^t  a  servir,  m6me 
en  depit  d'elles,  I'int^r^t  g^n^ral."^  Without 
adopting  M.  de  Lally-Tolendal's  exact  con- 
atmction,  it  is  certain  that  the  events  I  have 
named,  occurring  as  it  were  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  Wentworth,||  were  not  calculated 
to  weaken  his  impressions  in  favour  of  strict 
establishment,  and  in  scorn  of  popular  regards. 
The  image  of  a  Ravillao,  indeed,  haunted  his 
after  life  !f 

Meanwhile  events,  in  themselves  not  so 
startling  and  painftil  as  these,  but  not  the  less 
ominous  of  a  stormy  future,  were  occurring  in 
England.  In  the  biography  of  Eliot  I  confined 
myself  strictly  to  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  general  history  under  which  he  en- 
tered his  first  Parliament  i  I  must  now  retrace 
my  steps. 

James  I.  had  many  reasons  to  be  weary  of 
his  own  kingdom,  when  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
aeated  him  on  Uie  English  throne.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  an  ecstasy  of  infinite  relief. 
Visions  of  levelling  clergy  and  factious  nobles 
had  vanished  from  his  aching  sight.  In  hope- 
ful conceit,  he  turned  to  his  Scotch  followers, 
and  remarked,  they  had  at  last  arrived  in  the 
land  of  promise. 

His  first  interviews  with  his  EngUsh  coun- 
sellors were  no  less  satisfactory.    "  Do  I  mak 

t  [H«  msnied  Mugaret,  tldaat  daof hter  of  Frasois  Clif- 
ind,  fourth  Eui  of  Camberiand :  for  which  fUtomoiit,  we 
•timflonlli  life  in  Jeioe's  Govt  at  Suurts.— C.] 

tlUdcIifie^EMaj. 


k  Thia  ia  the  only  remark  with  anr  pretenaion  to  origi- 
laii^  I  have  been  able  to  ibd  throa|rh  the  conxae  of  a  loni 
**  EoMi  aor  la  Vie  de  T.  Wentworth,  Comte  de  Strafibrd,' 


long 
ml? 
which  the  Comte  de  LaUjr^Tolendal  (penetrated  with  pro* 
firand  diagott  at  die  patriotic  partjr  in  England,  and  with 
the  atrikinf  leeemhlinoe  between  Strmfford*a  fate  and  that 
<tf  hit  own  onfbrtnnate  fiither)  naidertook  to  write  for  the  in- 
atmction  of  hia  eoontrTmon.  He  perpetrated  a  very  lidic- 
nlotta  tragedy  on  the  aame  aab|ect. 
I  He  doea  not  appear  to  have  riaitad  France  only  at  thii 

Ciiod,  aa  haa  been  anppoeed.  He  went  on  to  Venice,  where 
formed  a  friesdahip  with  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  We  find 
•him  afterward,  in  hia  ewieapoodence,  contraatiny  to  h» 
friend  the  ambaaeador,  **  theea  oold  and  aloniah  elimatea," 
with  *'  the  more  anblimated  air  oi  Italy.**— Pmmt^,  vol.  i,  p. 
4.  WotKmeaotinQed  hit  ardent  friend  and  admirer. 
5  Hia  letten  allurd  very  f^<iaeat  eridence  of  thia. 


the  judges  t  do  I  mak  the  bishops  t*'  he  ex- 
claimed, as  they  pointed  out  to  lus  delighted 
attention  the  powers  of  his  new  dominion — 
"  then,  Godis  wauns !  I  mak  what  likes  me 
law  and  Gospel."  There  is  enough  of  shrewd- 
ness  in  this  remark  to  express  James's  charac- 
ter in  that  respect.  He  was  not  an  absolute 
fool,  and  little  more  can  be  said  of  him.  It  is 
a  pity  he  was  not,  since  he  was  deficient  in 
much  wisdom.  It  is  the  little  redeeming 
leaven  which  proves  troublesome  and  mis- 
chievous ;  the  very  wise  or  the  very  foolish 
do  little  harm.  His  *Meaming,"  such  as  it 
was — ^though  not  open  to  the  serious  censure 
which  is  provoked  by  his  preposterous  vanity 
in  the  matter  of  <*  kingcraft,*'  his  disgracefiil 
love  of  personal  ease,  and  his  indecent  and 
shameless  fondness  for  personal  favourites — 
never  furnished  him  with  one  useful  thought, 
or  a  suggestion  of  practical  benefit.*  He  wrote 
mystical  definitions  of  the  prerogative,  and  po- 
lite **  Counterblasts  to  Tobacco ;"  issued  forth 
damnation  to  the  deniers  of  witchcraft,t  and 
poured  out  the  wraths  of  the  Apocalypse  upon 
popery ;  but  whenever  an  obvious  or  judicious 
truth  seemed  likely  to  fall  in  his  way,  his  pen 
infallibly  waddled  oflT  from  it.  He  expounded 
the  Latin  of  the  fathers  at  Hampton  Court4^ 
but  avoided  the  very  plain  and  intelligible  Latin 
of  Fortescue. 

Not  so  the  great  men,  his  opponents,  who 
were  now  preparing  for  a  constitutional  strug- 
gle, of  which  Europe  had  as  yet  given  no  ex- 
ample. At  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the/ 
had  risen  to  a  formidable  party ;  they  had  wnuu.: 


9  drinkim' 


*  .£acon*a  opinion  baa  been  nrged  againat  thia,  aa  eTid«Be« 
of  genuine  pratae  or  of  the  baseet  lyoophancr.  He  dedicm- 
ted  his  greatest  work,  the  ''Advancement  of  Learning,*  to 
Jamea.  It  ia  worth  while,  howoTer,  to  qaote  the  exaot 
words  of  this  dedication.  They  are  very  carioos.  If  tbey 
were  meant  serioosly,  never  was  so  moch  flatteiy  ingeai- 
oQsIy  mixed  op  with  so  mnch  truth.  They  savoar  moch 
more  of  irony.  **  I  am  well  assured,*'  writee  Baeoa,  **  tkat 
this  which  Ishall  say  ia  no  amplification  at  all,  bot  a  post- 
tive  and  measured  truth ;  which  is,  that  there  hath  not 
been,  since  Christ's  time,  any  king  or  temporal  monarch, 
which  hath  been  so  learned  in  all  literature  and  emditiaa, 
divine  and  human.  For  let  a  man  aertonsly  and  dilipntlj 
revolve  and  peruse  the  succession  of  the  emperors  ofRom*, 
of  which  Cesar  the  dictator,  who  lived  some  year*  befinn 
Christ,  snd  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  the  best  learned ;  nnd 
so  descend  to  the  emperors  of  Orvoia,  or  of  the  Weat,  nad 
then  to  the  liaea  of  France,  Spain,  England,  s^^Hnd,  nad 
the  rest ;  and  he  shall  find  his  judgment  is  truly  mnde. 
For  it  seemeth  wmek  in  a  king^  ififtht  eompenSitms  estrwc 
HomofotktT  men's  wit»  and  loMmr,  kt  e«n  laibs  AeU  9f  mm^ 
$t^^erfinal  ornament*  &itd$h<m»  of  lemrmutgf  or  if  k*( 
nance  and  prefer  learning  and  learned  men :  bmt  to  i 

deed  of  the  true  fountain  of  lemmings  nay,  to  home 

fountain  eflearminginhim»e^,in  a  taMgyOmdimahmfbrnn^ 
ie  almost  a  miracle?*  This  makea  out  too  formidable  an  ex- 
ception to  be  quite  complimentarr,  and  perfaape  James^i  tr> 
reverent  joke  about  the  book  itself  was  not  unoonneeted  with 
its  dedication.  *'  It  ia  like  the  peace  at  God,**  he  anid,  **  it 
pasaeth  all  understanding !"  It  was  a  fair  rstort  upon  thm 
sroophancy  of  James's  more  profligate  ilatteren.  whom 
Henry  IV.  of  France  admitted  that  he  might  be  **  SolotDoa. 
the  eon  of  Dmoid,*  — -— ~-h 

t  See  the  preface  to  hia  **  Dmwmoiogie.** 

t  An  extraordinary  account  of  the  indecent  conduct  of 
James  at  this  conference  is  given  by  Harrington,  an  eyw- 
witness  (Nogw  Antique,  vol.  L,  p.  181),  and  is  worth  mfer- 
ring  to.  Bulow,  a  partial  observer  of  the  king  and  biahop^ 
gives  a  long  account  of  the  diacussion  in  his  Phtanix  Bxit^n* 
nicus,  p.  140,  et  sm.,  edit.  1707.  See,  aliOj  Winwood^ 
Memorials,  p.  13.  Jiimes  and  his  eighteen  alnect  biahopa 
boasted  that  thev  had  thoronahly  beaten  their  umr  Pnrrtaa 
adversariee ;  and  beat  them,  it  must  be  oonfeeaed,  thay  di^ 
with  the  rudest  and  most  atrocious  insolu :  certainly  not 
with  learning.  In  the  latter  respect.  Dr.  Reynolds,  tha 
Puritan  leader,  had  the  advantage  of  perhaps  any  oth^r  nmk 
ia  England.    See  HaUam't  Const.  Hiat.,  Tol,  i,  p.  4<tt. 
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eooeMsfcms  even  from  her  splendid  despotism, 
and  woo  for  themselres  the  courteous  title  of 
"nwtineere."*  They  soon  found  that  they 
ksd  little  to  iear  from  her  snccessor.  He  had 
Bopenooal  claims  on  their  respect,!  no  dimity 
to  mioe  hi  royalty.  They  buckled  on  the  ar- 
Bmr  of  their  priTileges,  and  awaited  his  ludi- 
crooi  MtadU,  without  respect  and  without 

Juaes  soon  commenced  them,  and  with  a 
htaddouMy  defenceless.  He  had  impoyerished 
ba  crown  hy  conferring  its  estates  on  his 
ueif  followers ;  he  had  deprived  it  of  the 
sjmptthy  and  support  of  the  wealthier  barons, 
ia  diifasting  them  with  his  indiscriminate 
K«nge  creations.^  From  this  feeble  hand, 
aad  a  bead  stuffed  with  notions  of  his  royal 
**  ditiBitj,*'  he  issued  the  first  of  his  proclama- 
UQBi  for  the  assembling  of  Parliament.  It 
eoataiaed  a  deadly  attack  on  the*  privileges  of 
tke  Hoase  of  Coaimons,  in  an  attempt  to  regu* 
Ideibe  ParliameBtary  elections.  This  was  re- 
l  and  defeated,  and  so  the  fight  began.H 


t  USS^  4tM.  L«tter  •f  Sir  E.  Hobr  to  Sir  T. 
te«d  Fcbw  U,  1009.  Sm,  sIm,  Hallam's  Con- 
i  Hot.,  ToL  i.,  p.  401.  A  cariotu  tr»ct  in  the 
Shaw  MSS.,  8S7,  confirma  the  loea  of  Elizabeth*!  popalar- 
rj.  ari  rt>tw  its  CMne,  ta  a  short  history  of  the  qaeen*s 
*«k,  md  ik»  Mw  ldi«'s  temmtm.  See,  too,  the  pro- 
M*afi  is  the  CMS  at  Peter  Wentworth  (a  Cornish  Went- 
vank),  hrl.  Htsr,,  ToL  it.,  p.  180,  cl  *eq.  Hie  name  of 
V««ath  IDs  tip  Bore  than  one  illostrioas  era  of  the 
fa|Mhislaff7. 

t  Ty  arvs  ef  the  pioaiess  of  his  joomey  from  Scotland 
U tnMtted  bafora  him!  ** Bjr  the  time  be  reached  Lon- 
te,"  Hfs  Onte,  a  friend  of  the  Stnarts,  **  the  admira* 
^M  tf  tts  iaftelbffeat  world  was  tamed  into  oontempt." 
Tk  Nader  will  fiwd  good  reason  for  this  in  HarrvBgton*s 
y^  Jsti^aM,  voL  i.,  p.  180;  Wilson,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii., 
fW7;  NmL  p.  400,  qnaxto  edit. ;  Poller,  part  ii.,  p.  i2 ; 
bfca,wiirL,  p.  401, 40S.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  this  oon- 
*■!>  dM«M  haw*  baea  dimiaished  by  his  pemnal  aspect, 
««>kWsyaa  (VMCtar  Ballbar)  has  descnbed,  and  Saun- 
^^  (m  his  Aabeos  Coqninaris— an  answer  to  Weldon*s 
h^  te  aot  4mnd  to  eoatradict.    •*  He  was  of  a  middle 


aiM,*Mm  Balisar,  **  mora  oorpolent  throfhe  his  dothee 
^■•hMbady,  aat  hit  eaooeh:  his  clothes  ener  being 
M^  hi|*  and  aaaia,  the  doobletts  qnilted  for  stoletto 


I  in  grate  pleits  and  fall  staffed;  he 
^■ttnPy  ef  a  tiaMrooa  dimositiane,  which  was  the 
nMsnaaas  of  kin  qoilted  doobletts:  his  eye  Inge,  ener 
'=«3mslto'aa07oCraBg«r  cam  in  his  presence;  insomach 
*  Missy  far  ■htais  have  left  the  roome,  as  being  ont  of 
^MMaee;  luabaafd  was  werey  thin;  his  toang  too  lane 
^  ta  ■salhi,  nek  eoer  made  him  qwake  fall  in  the 
■*^  sad  SBida  hiia  drinks  werey  onoimielie,  as  if  eattiog 
^*|*fcr.  wi^  cans  o«t  into  Ihe  cone  in  eadie  syde  of  his 
y*^.  km  aka  vtts  as aoAe  as  tafta  saraoet,  wich  feh  so 
^VBB  ka  Bsaar  washt  his  hsada,  onlie  nibbed  hia  fingers' 
*■  AfMr  viik  the  reft  end  of  a  napkin.  His  leas  wer 
**r  ^ska ;  hatviar  had,  as  was  thooght,  some  fonle  play 
■^irti,  er  tatter,  belbr  he  was  borne ;  that  he  was 
"*i^toaiaadat  aeviaasiresof  age;  that weaknes made 
fen^kaiavaaochOT  men's  shoolders."  <«  His  walk," 
■^*iWilBBa,"*wase«areircolar."  The  satirical  Fran> 
r^^wsBhaaeafttialyeaaBpleted  thiapictare:  *<lahall 
^teidkaaad  far  poatarity,"  aays  that  writer,  *'ia  the 
^^  1  ••  hoB  iBi,  the  next  progreaa  after  hia  inan^ora* 
J^vkch  waa  an  graaa  as  the  grass  he  trod  on ;  wt^  a 
^^ji  km  aapi.  aad  a  hem,  instead  of  a  sword,  br  his 

to  his  age,  calling,  or  person,  I  toava 
"*— 7>»d.  Ifcai., «.  arii. 


■mima  ^aC  ef  rabliv*  advantage  may  ba 
JboMlB,  eai.  i.,  p.  IML  •<  lliat  a  people  i 
•km,  a  kiaf  eaaasc  ba  withoot  a  psopU.** 
"MmMa  aa  Ifaa  Hiolovy  of  England,  p.  1S7, 130. 
Miaf  liaii,p.0a,7l.  «•  A  paaqail,'*  saya  Wil- 
>pi^  ap  ■!  St.  Fkat%  whsrsin  was  pretended 


lowaak.  >  147,  et  ssf.,  100:  Carta, 
BanadTMeaKiriala,  vaL  iL,  p.  18 ;  Bo- 


(yol.T.,p.lS).    Fear, 


The  popular  party  proclaimed  their  intentions 
at  once  with  boldness,  and  in  explicit  Ian- 

Snage.  They  warned  the  king  of  his  impm- 
ence  ;  they  spoke  of  the  dissolnte  and*  aban- 
doned character  of  his  court  expenses.  They 
did  not  refuse  to  assist  his  wants,  but  they 
maintamed  that  every  oflfbr  of  money  on  their 
part  should  be  met  with  corresponding  ofi*er8 
of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  They 
brought  forward  a  catalogue  of  gricTances  in 
the  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  the 
administration  of  civil  justice,  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  various  departments  of  the  g(Jvem- 
ment.  For  these  they  demanded  r^ress.* 
Artifice  and  intrigue  were  the  first  answers 
they  received,  and  a  prorogation  the  last. 

James  had  now  sufficient  warning,  but,  nev- 
ertheless, plunged  blusteringly  forward.  With 
no  clear  hereditary  right  to  the  crown,t  he 
flouted  his  only  safe  pretension — the  consent 
and  authority  of  the  people.  With  no  personal 
qualities  to  conunand  respect,  he  proclaimed 
himself  a  "  lieutenant  and  vicegerent  of  God,** 
and,  as  such,  adorned  and  furnished  with 
"  sparkles  of  divinity."  In  total  ignorance  of 
the  nature  and  powers  of  government,  nothing 
could  shake  his  vain  conceit  of  the  awe  to  be 
inspired  by  his  regal  wisdom.  The  Commons, 
however,  left  no  point  of  their  claims  unas- 
serted or  uncertain ;  they  reserved  no  **-arcana 
imperii,*'  after  the  king's  fashion.  They  drew 
up  in  committee  a  **  Satisfaction*'  of  their 
proceedings  for  the  perusal  of  James,  who 
makes  an  evident  allusion  to  it  in  a  letter  of  the 
time.t  It  is  vain  to  say,  aAer  reading  such 
documents  as  this,  that  liberty,  a  discrimina- 
tion of  the  powers  and  objects  of  government, 
was  then  only  struggling  to  the  ught,  or  had 
achieved  no  distinct  form  and  pretension.  It 
was  already  deep  in  the  hearts  and  in  the 
understanding  of  men.  "  What  cause,"  they 
eloquently  said, "  we,  your  poor  Commons,  have 
to  watch  over  their  privileges  is  evident  in  it- 
self to  all  men.    The  prerogatives  of  princes 


*  They  tried  to  ^t  the  Upper  House  to  Join  theip  in  these 
complaints,  bat  rsinly.  Their  lordships  refused.  See  Sam* 
ore's  Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  14  ^  Commons*  Joornals,  p.  190,  t35, 
tSS.  For  the  principal  grievances,  see  Jounials,  p.  100,  S15, 
9A1,  Ac. ;  HaUam*8  Const.  Hist.,  toI.  i.,  p.  41S,  415;  and 
Linnnf  s  History,  vol.  ri.,  p.  93, 17,  80-Oft,  qoarto  edit. 

t  Mr.  Hallam  has  admirably  and  faOy  discossed  this  point. 
Const.  Hist.,  p.  39S-I00.  I  have  no  doabt  the  king  was 
able  to  feel  his  want  of  dear  pretensioas  acutely ;  hot  hia 
bluadering  shxawdnees  taujgfat  him  no  better  mode  of  cm* 
oealinff  it  than  by  magnifying  the  inhermt  rights  of  primo- 
ganitary  saccsmioa,  as  something  indefeasible  by  the  L»* 
gislatore.  We  find  him  frequently,  with  much  tewtinees, 
reminding  the  Commons,  **  you  all  know,  I  came  from  tha 
loins  of  yoor  aacieat  kiags  ;**  a  sore  proof  that  he  feared 
they  did  ae«  know  it.    Sea  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  t.,  p.  1B9. 

t  This  renmrimble  paper  will  be  found  at  length  in  Petrt^ 
Jus  Partiament,  ch.  z.,  p.  tf7 ;  and  is  extrB<^ed  into  Mr. 
Hataell*8  fiiat  yoL  of  Preoadenta,  Appendix,  No.  1.  Uataell 
atateethat  it  waa  not  entered  on  the  Joamala.  lliiaiapart- 
Ir  a  mistake,  for  at  p.  f4S  the  fiiat  paragraph  will  be  found. 
R^iin  aUndes  to  it ;  and  Mr.  Hallam  has  made  vary  spirit- 
ed  nse  of  it  (vol.  i.,  p.  418),  thoogfa  he  seeoM  to  labour  under 
misappreheiwioa  in  statUig  that  Hume  was  ignorant  of  its 
exiateaea.  Hubm,  on  die  contrary,  makea  special  allnaioa 
to  it  (vol.  ▼.,  p.  15) ;  qaotea  a  passage  from  it :  speaks  of  it 
as  drawn  op  **  wiUi  grsat  foioe  of  reasoning  and  spirit  of 
libeity  ;**  attrihntee  it  to  Baooa  and  Sandys ;  and  indines 
to  think  that  it  had  not  been  pressnted  to  the  moaareb  by 
the  Houee.  The  last  opposition  ia  certainly  incorrect; 
and  Mr.  Hallam  produces  a  letter  which  sppean  to  inAeal« 
tha  foalings  with  which  tha  king  regarded  it  (vol.  i.,  p.  419). 
About  this  time,  it  may  he  added,  awntioa  is  made  in  tha 
Journals  that  iraah  ssats  were  required  for  tha  aztnordl- 
aary  itteDdsaoa  of  aMoUMis.-^*.  141* 
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may  easily,  and  do  daily,  grow.  The  priTi- 
leges  of  the  subject  are,  for  the  most  part,  at 
an  everlasting  stand.  They  may  be,  by  good 
proTidence  and  care,  preserved ;  bat  being 
once  lost,  are  not  recovered  bat  with  mach 
disquiet." 

Another  session  succeeded,  and  the  same 
scenes  were  again  enacted,  with  the  same  re- 
sults. In  vain  were  monopolies  cried  down, 
and  the  merchants  lifted  their  voices  unavaU- 
ingly  against  the  inglorious  peace  with  Spain. 
After  this  prorogation,  James*s  obstinacy  held 
out  for  upward  of  two  years,  when  want  of 
money  overcame  it. 

The  session  of  1610  was  a  most  distinguished 
one,  and  called  the  uiyust  prerogative  to  a 
rigorous  reckoning.  James  had  most  illegally, 
in  the  face  of  two  great  charters,  and  twelve 
other  Parliamentary  enactments,  imposed  cer- 
tain duties  on  imports  and  exports.  Bates,  a 
Turkey  merchant,  refused  payment  of  one  on 
currants,  and  carried  his  case  into  the  exche- 
quer.* The  judges  there  refused  him  justice, 
in  terms  more  ^graceful  and  subversive  of 
liberty  than  even  the  iniquitous  decision. 
Against  this,  and  in  no  measured  terms,  the 
Commons  now  protested.  Lav^ers,  more 
learned  than  the  judges,  exposed,  in  masterly 
veasonin',  ^the* ignorance ' and'cormptlDn' oi^ 
Barons  Fleming  and  Clark.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
appealed  with  all  his  eloquence  to  the  rever- 
ence of  past  ages,  and  the  possession  of  the 
present ;  but  HakewiU  proved,!  in  an  argu- 
ment of  memorable  clearness  and  vast  knowl- 
edge, that  the  only  instances  adduced  were  on 
forbidden  articles,  and  therefore  false  as  pre- 
cedents ^  and  Bacon  appealed  in  vain.  Still 
more  vam  was  the  rage  of  the  monarch,  who 
hastened  to  the  House  to  lay  his  arrogant 
conmiands  upon  them.  He  told  them,  after  a 
comparison  savouring  of  blasphemy,  that  it 
<(  was  seditious  in  subjects  to  dispute  what  a 
king  may  do  in  the  height  of  his  power.  *'| 
They  auswered  in  a  remonstrance  of  great 
strength  and  spirit,  and  of  much  learning.^ 
After  producing  a  host  of  precedents,  they 
passed  a  bill  against  impositions ;  but,  to  use 
Hume's  phrase,  "the  House  of  Lords,  as  is 
usual,  defended  the  baniers  of  the  throne,'* 
and  threw  out  the  bill.  II 


*  ATeryleftTMdpre&oetotberapoitofthacMeof  Bates 
ia  the  State  IVialt,  oomprinnr  the  entire  argoment  on  the 
qneetion,  has  been  written  bj  Mr.  Harfrave.  Coke,  in  his 
Sd  Inst.,  p.  67,  proves  the  iUegalitr  of  th»  decision;  thooffh, 
in  his  Reporte  (pw  IS),  he  had  inclined  to  its  favour,  on  other 
croonds  than  thoae  stated  by  the  judges.  See.  also.  Birch's 
Ne^otiatioiis,  and  an  eloquent  and  very  learned  note  on  tihe 
•ubfect  of  impoeitioas,  in  Mr.  Ames's  Fortescue,  p.  9S-31, 
14S,  14S.  I  cannot  leave  the  latter  work  without  adding 
that,  various  and  extensive  as  is  Uie  learning  displajred  in 
it,  it  is  for  those  only  to  appreciate  Mr.  Anu»*s  profound  ao- 
qnaintanoe  with  ooostitutiaMl  law  and  history  who,  like 
myself,  have  to  acknowledge,  with  the  deepest  gratitude, 
infiwrnation  penooally  ooomiunicated. 

t  8eehisspsech,8tateTriah,voLii.,p.4€7.  Bfr.  Hal- 
lam's  statement  ai  the  discussion  is  interesting,  voL  i.,  p. 
4S3-438. 

t  It  is  worth  rslerring  to  this  speech,  as  given  in  King 
James's  Works,  p.  flfiO^SSl.  The  discontent  it  provoked 
will  be  found  by  referring  to  Winwond's  Memonals,  v<d. 
iiL,  p.  175 ;  Ocomons'  Jounmls,  p.  4S0 ;  and  Mim  Aikin's 
James,  vol.  i.,  p.  160. 

I  It  will  be  touwl  at  length  in  Somers^s  Tracts,  vol.  ii^ 
p.  150. 

I  Hume,  refining  to  this  meamrs,  observee :  **  A  apuit 
eC  liberty  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  House.  The 
1— ding  members,  being  men  of  independent  genius  and  large 
views,  began  to  regulaie  their  opinions  mora  by  the  fnture 


I  may  allude  a  little  farther  to  the  proceed- 
ings  of  this  distinguished  session,  since  they 
illustrate  forcibly  the  exact  relative  positions 
of  the  crown  and  Parliament  at  the  period  of 
Wentworth's  return. 

Unwearied  in  exertion,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons now  fastened  on  a  work  that  had  been 
published  by  Dr.  Cowell,  one  of  the  party  of 
civilians  encouraged  against  the  Common  law- 
yers, and  which  contained  most  monstrous 
doctrines  on  the  subject  of  kingly  power.* 
They  compelled  James  to  suppress  the  book. 
The  wily  Cecil  had  striTen  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise with  them,  by  the  proposition  of  a  large 
yearly  revenue  to  the  crown,  in  return  for 
which  he  promised  that  the  liberality  of  the 
sovereign  in  the  matter  of  grievances  should 
be  commensurate.    He  had  entreated,  how- 
ever, without  success,  that  the  subsidies  should 
have  priority :  the  Commons  were  resolute  in 
enforcing  the  condition  before  yielding  the 
grant.    The  fate  of  their  impositions'  biU  had 
instructed  theoL    Cecil  now  pressed  again  for 
the  subsidies;   they  persisted  in  the  farther 
entertainment  of  grievances.  They  complained 
of  the  ecclesiastical  high  commission  court, 
and  its  disregard  of  the  common  law ;  they 
protested  against  the  recent  system  of  substi- 
mtinf  intTchim&ttoiis''ft}r'lawr','4iey  aou^ 
redress  for  the  delays  of  the  courts  in  granting 
writs  of  prohibition  and  haebeas  corpus  ;  they 
questioned  the  right  of  the  council  of  Wales 
to  exclude  from  the  j^rivileges  of  the  conmion 
law  four  ancient  Engbsh  counties ;  they  remon- 
strated against  patents  of  monopolies,  and  a 
late  most  unjust  tax  upon  victuallers ;   but, 
above  all,  they  strove  to  exonerate  the  country 
from  the  feudal  burdens.f    They  did  not  dis- 
pute that  these  in  right  belong  to  the  crown, 
but  they  negotiated  for  theur  abolition ;   for 
they  never  then  insisted  on  a  right,  except  with 
proofs  and  precedents  in  their  bands  for  claim- 
ing it  as  such.    In  that  particular  stage  of  the 
contest,  the  necessity  and  justice  of  such  cau- 
tion is  apparent,  and  forms  an  important  fea- 
ture of  their  struggles. 

The  negotiation  now  commenced.  James 
did  not  care  to  abolish  purveyance,!  which 
was  sought  for ;  but  with  that  was  coupled  a 
demand  for  the  exchange  of  every  other  kind 
of  tenure  into  that  of  free  and  common  socage.^ 
"  What !"  said  James,  "  reduce  all  my  sub- 
jects, noble  and  base,  rich  and  poor,  to  bold 
their  lands  in  the  same  ignoble  manner  1"  The 
indignant  '*  father  of  lus  people"  would  not 
listen  to  it,  and,  after  some  delay,  a  compro- 
mise was  struck.  The  tenure  by  knight  ser- 
vice was  retained ;  but  its  most  lucratiYe  and 
oppressive  incidents,  such  as  relief,  premier 
seisin,  and  wardship,  were  surrendered,  along 

oonsequenoee  which  they  foresaw,  than  by  fimner  pt<eoe- 
dente  which  were  laid  before  them ;  and  they  leea  aapired 
at  maintaining  the  ancient  ooostitutioa  than  at  nm  ■lijish 
ing  a  new  one,  and  a  freer,  and  a  better"  (voL  t.,  p^  M). 
However  true  this  may  be  in  reference  to  fiatnre  pnto 
ings,  it  is  certainly  incorrect  as  api^ed  to  the  jwr went 
*  See  Roger  Ccke'e  Detection,  voL  i.,  p.  50,  edit.  1 
Theee  passages  have  since  been  supi 
considered  a  useful  book.    See  Hume^ 

^'V^See'the  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  t.,  p.  tt»-M5.    Also,  th 
mon^  Jouraals  for  1610.    Winwood,  veL  iii..  |».  119. 

t  An  admirable  note  on  purvayanee  will 
Amoa's  Forteecue,  p.  1S4,  iSa. 

^  ParL  Hist^  voL  v.,  p.  fM,  H  Mf  . 
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with  panreyance.  Still  the  Commons  delayed, 
for  Cecil's  demands  were  exorbitant.  They 
retolfed  to  pause  some  short  time  longer,  that 
they  might  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  levying 
so  large  m  sum  with  the  least  distress  to  the 
Mtioo.  The  session  had  already  been  pro- 
tracted tu  into  sunmier ;  a  subsidy  was  grhnt- 
ed  for  immf^diate  wants,  and  a  prorogation 
took  place. 

The  loss  of  the  Journals  of  the  ensuing  ses- 
lioA  renders  it  difficult  to  follow  their  prooeed- 
ia|t.  It  is  certain,  howeyer,  from  other  sour- 
ces, that  the  erents  of  the  interim  had  resolv- 
ed the  leaders  of  the  House  on  abandoning  the 
terns  proposed.  They  saw  no  signs  of  great- 
er jastice  at  the  outports,  or  in  the  prodama- 
tioBs,  or  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  most 
important  of  their  petitions  on  particular  griev- 
aaees  had  been  refused,  and  now,  when  they 
•eitf  one  np  to  the  throne  for  the  allowing  pris- 
osers  on  a  capital  charge  to  bring  witnesses  in 
their  own  defence,  the  king  protested  to  them 
that,  in  his  conscience,  he  could  not  grant  such 
ta  ^olgence.  **  It  would  encourage  and  mul- 
tiply forgery,"  he  said :  *<  men  were  already  ac- 
nutomed  to  forswear  themselves  even  in  civil 
tctaoQs ;  what  less  oould  be  expected  when  the 
life  of  a  friend  was  at  stake  V*  Such  was  the 
ennisite  philosophy  of  James.  A  coolness  en- 
ned ;  threats  folkiwed  ;  a  prorogation  was 
again  the  intermediate  argument,  with  a  disso- 
Intioa  within  nine  weeks  as  the  final  one.  Those 
ntoe  weeks  were  employed  in  vain  in  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  the  popular  party,  and  on 
the  day  threatened,  seven  years  frt>m  their  first 
aaaeoibling,  the  dissolution  took  i^ace.f 

The  interval  which  ensued  was  one  of  profu- 
Mo,  debauchery,  and  riot  in  the  court,t  and  of 
attempted  oppression  and  wrong  against  the 
people.  Fortunately,  the  spirit  of  liberty  had 
tfreagthened  to  resistance.  **  The  privy  seals 
ire  going  forth,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,^ 
'*bat  fma  a  trembline  hand,  lest  that  sacred 
teal  shouki  be  refused  by  the  desperate  hard- 
leasofthe  prejudiced  people."  It  was  refused; 
aad  the  shamefril  exp^ent  was  abundantly  re- 
Borted  to  by  the  court,  of  selling  the  honours  of 
the  peerage,  and  of  creating  a  number  of  he- 
rediuiy  knights,  who  should  pay  tribute  for 
their  dignity.  H  All  would  not  serve,  however ; 
tad  Bacon,  reckoning  somewhat  unduly  on  his 
ova  ikillff  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  summon 
aaother  Parliament 

At  this  eventful  moment  Wentworth  came 


,  ToL  iii.,  p.  IM. 


Lotds*  Joonab,  p.  058. 
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t  A  tvmm  Wu«r  of  the  khif ,  inostntire  of  the  angry 
■MiMi  tkat  prvTMled  at  the  ditaolntion,  eziata  in  Man- 
*aft  ante  Papers,  p.  819.  8ee  Hallam,  toI.  i.,  p.  451. 
tj^hmif  the  aeoosnt  in  Faike  Lord  Brooke's  Five  Years 
;  Mrs.  HatchineoD's  Memoirs ;  Weldon,  p. 
tectioa,  rtA.  i.,  p.  4S-49.  The  ooort  pre* 
n  dtsfostinf  scene  of  proflifaey.  It 
I  tti\mg  ttiach  area  to  get  throagh  a  perosal  of 
s.  Lndlee  rendered  themeelTee  nftdauj  notable, 
M  asnlj  for  lazitT  of  virtue,  bat  for  the  grossest  drunken- 
»m.   See  Nag»  Antique  vol.  i.,  p.  948. 

♦  k  Wnweod'e  MeaKwiale,  toL  lii. 
^1  Aa  seBSBi  ef  this  proceeding  will  be  found  inLhigaid*e 
M«T,  v«|.  fi.,  quaito  edit.,  from  Somers*s  Tracts.  See, 
liMt  Ubm,  vot  i.,  ^  461 ;  Aikin,  vol.  i.,  p.  380.  The 
l"M  ■pfeais  to  hare  been  the  suggeetion  of  Selisburr. 
IM  iiWs  ChroweU,  p.  416,  edit,  lin ;  Guthrie,  vuL  iii., 
^TN;  eed  H«Mlay^  HistorT,  toL  i.,  p.  75. 
.  V  ll8.mthepoMMimof  Mr.HaUam,CoMt.Hiat.,voL 


back  to  Endand,  and  was  Immediatdy  return- 
ed knight  of  the  shire  for  Yorkshire.*  It  is  now 
my  duty  to  follow  him  through  the  common* 
cing  passages  of  his  public  life,  and  I  hope  to  do 
this  faithfuUy.  I  have  felt  very  strongly  that 
the  truth  lies  (as  it  generally  does  in  such  ca- 
ses) somewhere  between  the  extreme  state- 
ments that  have  been  urged  on  either  side,  by 
the  friends  and  the  foes  of  Wentworth. 

One  of  his  latest  biographers,!  who  bron^^ 
to  his  task  a  very  amiable  feeling  and  desire — 
which  wasted  itself  at  last,  however,  in  an  ex- 
cess of  sweetness  and  candour— sets  out  with  a 
just  remark.  **  The  factions  which  agitated  his 
contemporariefl|,"  Mr.  MacDiarmid  observes, 
**  fiir  from  ceasing  with  the  ftTi*t^pg  generation, 
divided  posterity  into  his  immoderate  censurers 
or  unqualified  admirers ;  and  writers,  whether 
hostile  or  friendly,  have  confounded  his  merits 
and  defects  with  those  of  the  transactions  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  Even  in  the  present 
day,  an  undisguised  exposure  of  his  virtues  and 
vices  might  be  misconstrued  by  many  into  a 
prejudiced  panegyric,  or  an  invidious  censure 
of  man  as  well  as  of  the  cause.*'  Now  from 
this  I  shall  certainly,  in  some  measure,  secure 
myself  by  the  course  I  propose  to  adopt.  The 
collection  of  documents  known  by  the  title  of 
the  ^  Straffbrd  Papers''  66efiis'  ID  me  to  c6f»atll 
within  itself  every  material  necessary  to  the  il- 
lustration of  the  public  and  private  character 
of  this  statesman,  on  an  authority  which  few 
will  be  disposed  to  contest,  for  the  record  is 
his  own.  The  general  historical  statement  I 
have  already  given  was  necessary  to  brine 
Wentworth  more  intelligibly  upon  the  politico 
scene ;  but  hereafter  I  mean  to  restrict  myself 
almost  entirely  to  the  authorities,  illustrations, 
and  suggestions  of  character  that  are  so  abun- 
dantly furnished  by  that  great  work.  The  let- 
ters it  contains,  extendmg  over  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  comprise  the  notices 
of  the  country  gentleman,  the  anxieties  of  the 
Parliament-man,  the  growing  ambition  of  the 
president  of  the  North,  the  unflagging  energy 
of  the  lord  deputy,  the  intense  purpose  and 
reckless  daring  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and 
the  cares,  magnanimously  borne,  of  the  ruined 
and  forsaken  aspirant,  about  to  render  the  for- 
feit of  that  life  which  three  kingdoms  bad  pro- 
nounced incompatible  with  their  well>being. 
Their  evidence  is  the  more  unexceptionable, 
that  they  are  no  hasty  ebullitions,  the  oflbpring 
of  the  moment,  a  sudden  expression  of  senti- 
ments to  be  disavowed  in  succeeding  intervaJs 
of  calm.  With  a  view,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
guard  against  the  inconveniences  of  a  natu- 
rally fiery  and  uncontrollable  temperament, 
Strafford  wrote  with  singular  deliberation,  and 
his  perspicuous  and  straightforward  despatch- 


*  The  writer  in  the  Biogrudbia  Britannica,  and  Mr.  Mae- 
Diarmid,  reject  Sir  George  Raddiire'e  datee  without  the 
slightest  scruple,  but  without  the  smalleet  excuse.  They 
are  all  of  them  extremelj  accurate,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Wentworth  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  1 614.  The  writers 
in  the  Biog.  Brit.  |4ead  in  apology  that  RadolilK»^  owm 
statement — **  my  memory  is  (of  late  especially)  veiy  bad 
and  decayed**— quite  wmrrants  their  freedom  with  his  datee ; 


but  tbey  seem  to  hare  overlooked  the  fact  that  Radclifie 

loryto 
•Itogttktr  forgotten.    **  Seeing  my  unfaitUTul  meawiy,*'  ha 


tot  tbev  I 

distinctly  restricts  the  decay  of  his  memory  to  fsote  he  haa 
ther  forgotten.  **  Seeing  my  unfaithlnl  meowiy,*'  ha 
luently  says,  **  hath  lost  part  of  the  oeearrtaoeeiriu^A 
ned  my  lord,  I  am  loth  to  kc  aUp  that  9kiek  $9t  re> 

t  Mr*  MaoDiannid,  Lives  of  British  Stateanaa,  S  tola. 
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68*  delirer  the  results  of  a  thorough  conviction. 
«*  He  never  did  an3rthing  of  any  moment,"  re- 
marks Sir  George  RadclifTe,  "  concerning  either 
political  or  domestical  business,  without  taking 
advice ;  not  so  much  as  a  letter  written  by  him 
to  any  great  man  of  any  business,  but  he  show- 
ed it  to  his  confidents  if  they  were  near  him. 
The  former  part  of  his  life,  Charles  Greenwood 
and  myself  were  consulted  with ;  and  the  latter 
part,  Chr.  Wandesford  came  in  Charles  Green- 
wood's room,  Charles  Greenwood  desiring  not 
to  be  taken  away  from  his  cure ;  they  met  al- 
most daily,  and  debated  all  businesses  and  de- 
signs, fro  et  contra:  by  this  means  his'owil 
judgment  was  very  much  improved,  and  all 
the  circumstances  and  probable  consequences 
of  the  things  consulted  were  discovered  and 
considered."!  From  the  high  praise  which  is 
given  by  Sir  George  to  this  practice,  it  is  to  be 
inferred,  moreover,  that  it  was  no  cheap  expe- 
dient to  obtain  an  obsequious  and  all-approving 
set  of  counsellors ;  for  he  complacently  sut^ 
joins,  that  such  a  course  **  is  very  efficacious  to 
make  a  wise  man,  even  though  he  advise 
with  much  weaker  men  than  himself ;  fbr  there 
is  no  man  of  ordinary  capacity  that  will  not 
often  suggest  some  things  which  might  else 
have  been  let  slip  without  being  observed ;  and 
in  the  debatings  of  things  a  man  may  give  an- 
other hints  and  occasions  to  observe  and  find 
out  that  which  he  that  speaks  to  it,  perhaps, 
never  thinks  on ;  as  a  whetstone,"  dcc^  conclu- 
ding with  that  very  original  simile.  It  may 
also  be  remarked  here  that,  of  his  more  impor- 
tant despatches  to  the  king,  Wentworth  was 
accustomed  to  transmit  duplicates  to  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  council.  Thus,  in  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Cooke,  he  writes :  '<  Having  such 
confidence  in  your  judgment  and  good  aflTection 
both  towards  his  majesty's  service  and  myself, 
I  hold  it  fit  to  give  you  a  clear  and  particular 
understanding  of  all  my  proceedings  in  these  af- 
fairs, to  which  end  I  have  sent  you  the  dupli- 
cates of  all  my  despatches  to  his  majesty  and 
others,  as  you  will  find  in  the  pacquet  this  bear- 
er shall  bring  unto  you ;  only  I  desire  you  will 
be  pleased  not  to  take  notice  thereof,  unless  it 
be  brought  unto  you  by  some  other  hand.  These 
businesses  have  cost  me  a  mighty  labour,  hav- 
ing been  at  first  written  over  by  my  own  hand. 
And  I  have  been  as  circumspect  and  consider- 
ate therein  as  possibly  I  could.  And  now  I 
beseech  you,  help  me  with  your  judgment  in 
anything  you  shall  find  amiss,  and  let  me  clear- 
ly and  speedily  be  led  into  the  right  path,  in 
case  I  have  erroneously,  in  an3rthing,  swerved 
<Tom  that  which  is  best  and  honourablest  for 
our  master ;  for  it  would  grieve  me  more  than 
any  other  thing,  if  my  weakness  should  lead 
him  into  the  least  inconvenience  ;  and  this  you 
ever  find  in  me,  that  no  man  living  shall  more 
promptly  depart  from  an  error  than  myself, 
that  have,  in  good  faith,  no  confidence  in  my 
own  judgment,  how  direct  and  intent  soever 
my  a^ections  may  be."  What  these  letters 
want,  therefore,  in  those  sudden  and  familiar 

*  U  it  oraoh  to  be  regretted  thet  Mr.  Brodie,  whoee  work 
aontaine  eerer*!  TelaaUe  euneetione  tow«rda  the  life  of 
StrmflRmL  ehoold  soflbr  hiaeeu  to  depreciete  ■oetrongly  the 
merit  of  his  letten  sad  detpatchee,  and  his  intellectosl  at- 
uunroents  genersllr.    I  shall  hare  ample  oooasiun  to  re(\ue 


outbreaks  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  a  leas 
guarded  correspondence,  is  amply  made  up  in 
the  increased  authority  of  the  matter  thus  care- 
fully elaborated  and  cautiously  put  forth.  Nor 
are  instances  altogether  wanting  in  which  the 
curb  is  set  aside,  and  the  whole  nature  of  the 
writer  has  its  resistless  way. 

I  have  remarked  on  the  aristocratic  influen- 
ces which  surroudned  Went'worth*8  youth. 
Everything  had  tended  to  foster  that  principle 
within  him.  His  ancient  lineage,  extending, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  to  the  blood  royal ; 
the  degree  of  attention  which  must  have  early 
attached  itself  to  the  eldest  of  twelve  children ; 
his  inheritance  of  an  estate  of  £6000  a  year, 
an  enormous  fortune  in  those  days ;  his  edu- 
cation; all  the  various  circumstances  which 
have  been  touched  upon,  contributed  to  produce 
a  character  ill  fitted  to  comprehend  or  sympa- 
thize with  "your  Prynnes,  Pyms,  Bens,  and 
the  rest  of  that  generation  of  odd  names  aand 
natures,"*  who  recognised,  in  the  struggling 
and  oppressed  Many,  those  splendid  dawnings 
of  authority  which  others  were  disposed  to 
seek  only  in  the  One.  From  the  first,  we  ob- 
serve in  Wentworth  a  deep  sense  of  his  exact 
social  position  and  its  advantages.  This  is  ex- 
plained in  a  passage  of  a  remarkable  letter, 
written  at  a  later  period  to  his  eariy  tutor,  Mr. 
Greenwood,  but  which  I  shall  extract  here, 
since  it  has  reference  to  the  present  time: 
"My  sister  Elizabeth  writes  me  a  letter  con- 
cerning my  brother  Mathew*s  estate,  whidi  I 
know  not  how  to  answer  till  I  see  the  will ; 
nor  do  I  know  what  it  is  she  claims,  whether 
money  alone,  or  his  rent-charge  forth  of  n^ 
lands,  or  both.  Therefore  I  desire  the  copy  of 
the  will  may  be  sent  me,  and  her  demand,  and 
then  she  shall  have  my  answer.  This  brother, 
that  she  saith  was  so  dear  unto  her,  had  wdl 
tutored  her,  or  ^he  him,  being  the  couple  of  all 
the  children  of  my  father  that  I  conceived  loved 
me  least ;  it  may  be  they  loved  one  another 
the  better  for  that  too.  However  it  prove,  I 
know  not ;  but  this  I  am  most  assured,  that  in 
case  any  of  the  three  brothers  died  without  is- 
sue, my  father  ever  intended  their  rentF-ekargt 
thoidd  revert  to  me,  and  not  lie  still  as  a  chg 
upon  my  estate ;  or  that  any  daughUr  of  hie,  whom 
he  had  otherwise  provided  for  forth  of  the  estate, 
shottld  thus  intercept  kis  wtentions  towards  his 
heir.  But  how  often  hath  he  been  pleased  to  ex- 
cuse unto  me  the  liberal  provisions  taken  forth  of 
my  estate  for  my  brothers  and  sisters  ?  And  as 
often  hath  been  assured  by  me,  I  thought  nothing- 
too  much  that  he  had  done  for  them ;  and  yet  Icon 
make  it  confidently  appear  that  he  left  not  my  es- 
tate better  to  me  than  my  grandfather  left  it  to 
him  by  £200  a  year;  nay,  some  that  understand 
it  very  well  have,  upon  speech  had  with  me  about 
it,  been  very  confident  he  left  it  me  rather  worse 
than  better  than  he  received  it.  But  I  shall  and 
can,  I  praise  God,  and  have  heretofore,  patient- 
ly looked  upon  their  peevishness  and  froward- 
ness  towards  me,  and  all  their  wise  and  prudent 
councils  and  synods  they  have  held  against 
me,  as  if  they  had  been  to  have  dealt  vnth 
some  cheater  or  cozener,  not  with  a  brother, 
who  had  ever  carried  himself  justly  and  loving- 


*  Straflbrd  Fapen* voL i.,p. 844.  8aeh was Weiitwarth*a 
ill-jodged  classiBcation.  **  Ben**  maj  be  preaamtd  to  hara 
meant  Sir  Benjamin  Rodyard. 
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Jy  towards  them ;  nor  dp  I,  nor  will  I,  deny 
tliem  the  duties  I  owe  unto  them,  as  recom- 
mended unto  my  care  by  my  father.  Nay,  as 
wise  as  they  did,  or  do,  take  themselves  to  have 
beeo,  I  will  say,  it  had  not  been  the  worse  for  tkem, 
u  I  ikink,  if  theif  had  taken  Ums  of  their  own  fool- 
isky  empty  fanciee,  and  followed  more  of  my  ad" 
nee,  who,  I  must  needs  say,  take  myself  to 
hare  heen  AiU  as  able  to  have  directed  their 
eonrse  as  they  themselves  could  be  at  that 
age.'**  Here  the  remark  cannot  but  occur  of 
the  Teiy  eaiiy  age  at  which  these  extraordina- 
ly  **  excuses"  from  a  father  to  a  son  must  have 
been  proffered  and  accepted!  Sir  William 
Wentworth  died  in  1614,t  shortly  alter  his  son, 
who  had  scarcely  accomplished  his  twenty-first 
year,  was  returned  to  Parliament  from  York- 
shire. This  patriarchal  authority,  then,  this 
strong  sense  of  his  hereditary  rights  of  proper 
tff  was  of  no  late  assumption ;  and,  in  sufter 
life,  it  was  Wentworth's  proud  satisfaction 
that  he  came  not  to  Ireland  '*to  piece  up  a 
broken  fortune."!  "  For«"  says  he  elsewhere, 
"  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  spend  much  more  than 
aa  my  entertainments  come  unto ;  yet  I  do  not 
complain;  my  eitate  in  England  may  well 
spare  me  something  to  spend."  At  his  so  ear- 
ly maturity,  being  called  to  the  family  Inherit- 
anoe  by  the  death  of  his  father,  a  new  charge 
derolred  to  him  in  the  guardianship  of  his  elder 
sister's  <duldren,  the  issue  of  Sir  George  Sa- 
vile,  which  trust  he  faithfuUy  discharged.  His 
own  account  of  his  family  regards,  generally, 
given  in  the  passage  quoted,  appears  to  me  to 
be  perfectly  just.  His  disposition  was  kind, 
bat  exacting.  Those  of  his  relatives  who  paid 
him  proper  deference  received  from  him  atten- 
tions and  care.  And  it  is  remarkable  to  ob- 
serve in  those  brothers,  for  instance,  who  con- 
tinned  attached  to  him  through  all  his  fortunes — 
one  an  intimate  counsellor,  another  a  *'  humble 
foster  in  his  afiairs" — the  complete  deference 
they  at  all  times  cheerfully  paid  to  him. 

Such  was  the  new  member  for  Yorkshire, 
who  took  his  seat  in  the  Parliament  of  1614. 
I  have  described  the  condition  of  affairs.  They 
had  arrived  at  such  a  point  that  not  to  declare 
in  favour  of  the  popular  party  was  to  exert  an 
influence  against  them.  The  liberal  strength 
had  not  declined  in  the  present  assembly.  'Die 
confederacy  of  **  undertakers,"^  banded  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  elections,  had  pur- 
•aed  their  vile  avocations  without  effect.  The 
new  members  were  stanch,  resumed  complaints 
against  noonopolies  and  other  unjust  grants, 
eaOed  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  account  for  dis- 
respectful words,  and  received  the  tribute  to 
their  honesty  of  a  dissolution  after  two  months' 
«tting4  nnd  of  imprisonment,  in  many  cases. 


•  ttnibfd  Pftpnv,  •rol.  i.,  p.  484.       t  RadoUSe's  Emuj. 

t  Smftird  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  138 ;  and  tee  tci.  i.,  p.  79. 

«  For  tba  ocicin  of  thme  "ttraojKe  ugly  kind  of  beasti,'' 
II  tk»  ku||,  ia  Ilia  tabaMaent  ooDnmioa  of  thtir  exiataaoe, 
•Utf  caDad  them,  sae  Wilaon,  in  Kennet,  vol.  iL,  p.  690. 
F^iuHa'a  Miaaonf  fiklaa  denial  of  their  hannff  been  em- 


■ea'a  jaiaaonf  telae  denial  of  tbeir  banur  been 
.    .  we  Carta,  toL  it.,  p.  19,  90 ;  Bacon's  Works,  vol. 
9.  OM :  CamaaooM?  Joornals,  p.  409. 
I  **ThM  Hooaa  of  Comaums,'*  says  Home,  "showed 


CTi 


^  r  spirit  of  liberty  than  the  ibrsgoid^,  so  lit- 
ds  skill  had  tM  ooortieri  for  mansging  electiona*'  (toL  t.,  p. 
41).  It  sohaeipieatly  received  Ijom  the  politer  ooortiers  the 
title  of  the  ■*  addle^  Pariianent,  from  the  oirconstanoe  of 
ili  me*  haviag  been  allowed  to  pass  a  single  bill.  Aikin, 
ToL  i^  p.  419.  See  a  carious  fiMt  mentioned  in  D'lsraeLi's 
CWnotar  of  Jamee,  p.  158,  and  the  king's  assertion,  in  his 
ismaikaUa  nrnmrnkm  for  tha  diiaolatua. 


afterward.*  During  these  two  mcmths  Wen^ 
worth  had  continued  silent ;  not  unobserved, 
but  silent.  I  have  examined  the  Journals,  and 
find  no  trace  of  his  advocacy  of  either  side  in 
the  great  struggle.f 

At  the  close  of  the  session  he  returned  to 
Yorkshire,  and  a  year  passed  over  him  at  his 
country  residence,  engaged,  to  all  appearance, 
in  no  pursuits  less  innocent  than  his  favourite 
sport  of  hawking.  Let  the  reader  judge,  how- 
ever, if  his  personal  ambitions  had  been  forgot- 
ten. Sir  John  Savile,  the  father  of  the  after* 
ward  Lord  Savile — and  not,  as  has  been  inva- 
riable stated  by  modem  writers,  the  Lord 
Savile  himself  t — at  this  time  held  an  office  of 
great  esteem  in  the  county,  that  of  custos  rotu* 
lorum,  or  keeper  of  the  archives,  for  the  West 
Riding.  So  strong  an  influence,  however,  hi^ 
for  some  time  been  moving  against  Savile  in 
the  ooun^,  that  the  Lord-chancellor  Elles- 
mere  was  induced  to  interfere.  It  is  instruo- 
tive  to  observe  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  a 
near  kinsman  of  Wentworth*s,  was  the  most 
active  against  Savile.  I  quote  a  passage  of  a 
letter  from  Sheffield,  the  lord  president  of  the 
North,  to  Ellesmere :  **  I  desired  much  to  have 
waited  upon  you  mjrself,  to  present  an  infon* 
mation  lately  made  unto  me  of  the  evil  carriage 
of  one  Sir  George  Savile,  a  gentleman  of  Yorlc- 
shire,  one  of  the  principal  in  commission,  that 
maketh  use  of  his  authority  to  satisfy  his  own 
ends,  if  sundry  complaints  be  true  which  of  la^ 
have  been  made  unto  me  touching  one  partic- 
ular, which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  matter  of  foul 
condition,  and  which  I  am  bold  to  intreat  your 
lordship  to  give  me  leave  to  make  known  unto 


*  The  oempilers  of  the  Parliamentary  History  have  denied 
th|a,  bat  sea  debate  on  it  in  Joomala  of  Feb.  5, 19,  and  15, 
1091 :  and  Hatsell's  proof,  vol.  i.,  p.  133,  134,  edit.  1790. 
Hume  admits  the  statement,  vol.  v.,  p.  50. 

t  In  some  of  the  less  precisely  accnrate  histories— 4a 
Et^ard's,  Oldmizon's,  and  Mia.  Macanlay's— -Wentworth 
had  been  ernmemialy  ranked  as  one  of  the  "  flMtioas"  mem- 
bers of  this  session,  who  had  earned  impriaonment  after  the 
dissolution  br  a  violent  personal  attack  on  the  king.  Mr. 
Brodie  set  the  mistake  completely  at  rest,  by  showing  its 
origin.  A  Jfr.  Thomas  Wentworth,  a  very  popolar  mem- 
ber, repreaented  Oxford  in  all  the  Pariiaments  of  Jamea, 
and  in  the  first  two  Pailiamenta  of  Charles.  It  was  he  who 
spoke  violently,  and  was  imprisoned.  It  was  he,  also,  who 
todi  the  active  part  against  Backingham  in  the  eeoond  Par- 
liament, which  had  been  aacribed  to  Sir  Thomaa  Wentworth 
(who  did  not  sit  in  that  Parliament  at  all),  even  by  Rush- 
worth.  In  expressing  great  stirprise  at  thia  mistake  on  the 
ofdleotor'a  part,  however,  Mr.  Brodie  overlooka  the  droom- 
stanoe  of  its  having  ariaen  from  a  mere  error  of  the  preaa. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  wonld  have  been  difficult  (consid- 
ering that  Rushworth  attended  the  house  himself,  and  was 
neonsarily  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  the  diflersnt 
members)  to  have  received  even  Mr.  Brodie*a  authority  and 
that  of  Wentworth's  own  letters  against  the  indefatigable 
collector.  But  the  context  of  Rushworth  shows  the  error 
to  have  been  merely  one  of  the  press.  He  is  statinr  the  ar> 
gument  of  the  tawftrt  of  the  Hooaa  on  the  diflbrenoe  between 
**  common  fame"  and  "  rumour,*'  and  obaerves :  "  It  was  da- 
clared  bv  Sir  Tho.  Wentworth,  Mr.  Noy,  and  othtr  lawyers 
in  the  debate,"  Ac— Now  Mr,  Wentworth  waa  a  lavryer, 
and  aa  eminent  one,  the  author  oi  a  legal  treatise  of  great 
merit,  on  Executors,  and  Recorder  of  Oxford;  but  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth  was  none  of  these  things.  The  mis- 
take doea  not  occur  ajipain.  See  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  S17. 
The  author  of  the  History  continued  from  Markintoah  haa 
fallen  into  Rushworth's  error,  voL  v.,  p.  33. 

t  It  is  singular  that  this  mistake  should  have  ooeurrsd : 
for  occasionally,  in  the  Papers,  he  is  called  *'  the  old  knight,* 

old  Sir  John,"  Ac.  (voTi.,  p. *  '    " 


Ac) ;  and  in  hia  own 
letter  to  the  Lord«haaoel]<nr  EUesmars,  on  which  tha 
whole  of  the  jpresent  business  turns,  he  expressly  alludes  to 
**  service  of  forty  years  under  the  late  oueen  of  giaeiotta 
mmory."^8traf^9rd  PaptrB^  voL  i.,  p.  S.  But  ao  incor> 
rectly  are  droumstances  looked  at,  which  do  not  seem  to 
bear  immediately  on  the  matter  in  hand,  yat  are  to  ilhis- 
trata  it  afterwaid  not  nnimportanklr. 
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yoa  by  the  relation  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  a 
gentleman  of  good  worth,  to  whom  the jparnc- 
ulars  of  that  matter  are  well  known.*'  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  1616  Savile  was  removed,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  appointed  to  the  office. 
The  court  had  not  fbraotten  the  good  services 
of  his  silence,  and  Wentworth  was  not  nn- 
gratefoL  <*  Calling  to  mind,"  he  afterward 
writes  to  Weston,  "  the  feuthhil  service  I  had 
the  honour  to  do  his  nugestv,  now  with  God, 
how  graciously  he  vouchsafed  to  accept  and 
express  it  openly  and  sundry  times,  I  enjoy 
within  myself  much  comfort  and  contentment. 
.  .  .  Tou  can  best  witness  the  opinion,  nay,  I 
might  say  the  esteem  his  late  majesty  held  of 
me."* 

But  a  new  actor  now  appears  upon  the  scene, 
in  whose  hands  James  had  become  a  puppet, 
and  to  whose  shameless  influence  he  had  sur- 
rendered all  his  esteems  and  regards.  Having 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  new  office  for 
nearly  two  years,  Wentworth  received  (near 
the  close  of  1617)  a  startlinff  notice  from  no 
less  a  person  than  his  grace  uie  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Old  Savile  had  been  busy  with  him. 
**  These  are  to  let  you  understand  that,  where- 
as his  majesty  is  informed  that  Sir  John  Sa- 
vile yielded  up  his  place  of  custos  rotuloram 
voluntarily  unto  you,  whom  now  his  majesty 
hath  received  into  favour  again,  and  purposeth 
to  employ  in  his  service,  his  majesty  will  take  it 
well  at  your  hands,  that  you  resign  it  up  again 
unto  him  with  the  same  willingness,  and  will 
be  mindful  of  you  to  give  you  as  good  prefer- 
ment upon  any  other  occasion,  "f  Bucking- 
ham, however,  had  committed  a  mistake  here. 
Wentworth  replied  to  this  notice  in  a  letter 
which  has,  unfortunately,  been  lost,  but  whose 
import  may  be  gathered  from  some  passages  in 
Buckingham's  reply :  "  The  reasons  set  down 
in  your  letter  are  so  substantial  to  prove  that 
Sir  John  Savile  made  no  voluntary  resignation 
of  the  place  to  you,  but  yielded  it  up  rather  out 
of  a  necessity  to  avoid  that  which  otherwise 
would  have  fallen  upon  him,  that  I  see  it  was 
a  misinformation  given  to  his  majesty  and  to 
me  which  occasioned  the  writing  of  my  letter 
unto  you."  Other  grounds  of  apology  are  add- 
ed, and  Buckingham  proceeds :  **  Upon  these 
grounds  I  thought  it  could  neither  be  any 
wrong  nor  disgrace  to  move  you  in  that  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  pray  you  believe  that  I  am  so  far 
from  doing  the  least  indignity  to  any  gentle- 
man of  your  worth,  that  I  would  be  ready, 
upon  any  occasion,  to  do  you  the  best  service 
I  could.  Therefore  I  desire  you  not  to  trouble 
yourself  either  with  any  doubt  of  farther  pro- 
ceeding in  this  matter,  which  went  so  far  only 
upon  misunderstanding,  or  with  so  long  a  jour- 
ney to  give  me  satufaetioHj  seeing  I  lutve  fitUy 
received  it  by  your  letter ,  and  have  acquainted  hts 
majesty  with  the  true  state  of  the  business,  as 
you  have  set  it  down."  Buckingham  subscribes 
himself  his  "  very  assured  friend,"  and  then,  in 
a  very  curious  and  significant  postscript,  be- 
trays good  reason  for  his  sudden  change  of 
style,  and  sufficiently  explains  the  shrewd  and 
determined  course  that  had  been  adopted  by 
Wentworth :  "  I  beseech  yon  to  excuse  me  to 
my  Lord  of  Cumberland  and  my  Lord  Clifford 


that  I  write  not  to  them  now,  as  I  purpose  to 
do  at  more  leisure ;  for  now  I  made  haste  to 
signify  that  which  I  have  to  yoo,  that  I  might 
spare  you  so  troublesome  a  journey."  So 
wentworth  continued  in  his  place;  and  old 
Savile,  eaten  up  with  mortified  spleen,  waited 
his  first  opportunity  of  retaliation. 

Wentworth  foiled  him  at  that  game  too,  by 
striking  the  first  blow!  A  new  Parliament 
was  spoken  of,  and  a  strong  opposition  from 
the  Savile  party  against  Wentworth  signifi- 
cantly indicated.  He  went  instantly  up  to 
London ;  spoke  carelessly,  it  may  be  supposed, 
to  his  friends  at  court  of  his  indifference  about 
standing  any  contest;  and  so  won  from  the 
ministerial  party  an  entreaty  that  he  would 
stand,  and  endeavour  to  bnng  in  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state  along  with  hhn.*  Went- 
worth then  consented,  returned  to  Wentworth 
Woodhouse,  and  commenced  his  election  exer- 
tions. In  these  his  character  had  full  play ; 
and  here,  in  the  first  great  effort  of  his  public 
life,  were  amply  vindicated  his  achievements 
of  a  later  period.  The  energy  and  activity  he 
exhibited  amounted  almost  to  a  marvel !  Ev- 
ery difficulty  sank  before  him.  Doubts  were 
satisfied,  jealousies  put  to  shame,  indifference 
moved,  to  action,  enmity  even  to  friendship, 
dishonesty  foiled  in  its  own  way,  friends  stim- 
ulated, the  opposition  of  those  who  stiU  con- 
tinued enemies  diverted.  I  mean  to  quote 
these  letters  at  some  length  hereafter,  in  im- 
mediate illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
lord-president  and  lord-deputy,  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  which  they  appear  to  me  to  of- 
fer a  remarkable  assistance.  Wentworth,  of 
course,  triumphed,  for  nothing  could  withstand 
his  vigour  uid  resources.  He  went  to  the 
poll,  after  all,  on  the  day  of  his  election,  with 
Calvert,  in  no  vain  reliance  on  friendly  profes- 
sions, but  with  positive  lists,  furnished  him  by 
the  petty  officers  of  the  several  hundreds,  of 
the  names  of  those  voters  who  had  distinctly 
engaged  to  support  his  interests. f 

ft  may  be  supposed  into  what  a  deadly  fend 
the  hatred  of  the  Saviles  had  now  been  pro- 
voked. From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of 
the  fhther :  the  son.  Sir  John  Savile  the  younger, 
supplies  his  place.  He  was  a  person  of  mean 
intellect ;  but  he  had  a  restless  ambition,  and 
was  active  in  intrigue.  He  had  "suck*d  in 
with  his  milk,"  as  Clarendon  says,  a  particolar 
malice  to  Wentworth ;  and  through  his  life  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  showing  how  steadily 
he  remembered  that  "  Strafford  had  shrewdly 
overborne  his  father,  "t 

Disgraceful  occurrences  had  filled  up  the  in* 
terval  between  the  last  Parliament  and  this 
Parliament  of  1631.  The  exaction  of  benevo- 
lences ;4  the  usurpations  of  the  Star  Chamber ; 


*  Letter,  dated  10SO,  Stnllbrd  Ptpen,  t^  i.,  p.  S5,  M. 
t  Strafford  Pttpm,  voL  i.,  p.  4. 


*  **1  wm  at  London  myckentrewttdtmrniimini  mt  tmat  «n- 
joimi,  to  atand  with  Bfr.  Secretarj  Calveit.''— Str^jfbrrf 
Prnpttf  ToL  i.,  p.  10. 

t  Stiaffonl  Papera,  voL  i.,  p.  It. 

%  Clarendoo'a  mdarf  ti  tha  RaballkB,  voL  U.,  p.  1S6, 
folio  edit. 

^  **Tbe  beiMToIaiiee  goea  on.  A  laerdiaBt  of  Loados, 
who  had  been  a  oheeseaonfer,  but  now  rich,  waa  aut  far 
bjr  Uie  coonoil,  and  reonirad  togire  the  kinc  £100,  or  to  go 
into  the  Palatinate  and  aerre  the  army  with  cheaae,  bemg 
a  man  of  eightr  ]rean  oS  age.  He  jieUed  rather  thna  par, 
UioQgh  he  might  better  have  given  nine  anboidiea,  •coord- 
ing  aa  he  atandi  valned.  Thia  waa  UAA  to  me  bjr  ooo  that 
hMrd  it  fltm  hie  owne  month.  They  talk  alao  of  pnry 
•ealfl.    Hii  majeatia  at  Theobald'a,  diaoooninf  publicly  bow 
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(he  deaths  of  the  nnfortanate  AraheHa  Stnart, 
of  the  promising  youth  Prince  Henry,*  and  of 
the  acoompUstied  Overbory ;  the  rapid  rise  of 
YiUieTs;  the  pardon,  and  dark  allusions  of 
Somerset  ;t  the  disgrace  of  Coke ;  these  are 
some  of  the  erents  which  bad  blotted  the  his- 
tny  of  the  nation.  And  these  were  of  home 
growth.  Abroad,  mischief  had  been  equally 
basy ;  for  tbe  small  renmant  of  foreign  policy 
IB  the  goTemment  disappeared  with  CmsiL  The 
weak  and  unassisted  Frederic,  son-in-law  of 
the  English  king,  had  been  ignominioosly  driven 
from  Us  new  dominions  by  Spinola;  Prague 
had  finnished  its  disasters ;  and  the  Protestant 
iflCerest— the  faith  of  which,  as  he  had  abun- 
daatly  assured  Yorstius,  James  conceited  him- 
sdf  the  defender — ^was  trampled  down  every- 
where. 

Proportknied  to  the  disgust  and  indignation 
with  which  diese  things  h^  been  contemplated 
by  the  popular  party,  were  the  feelings  with 
whiefa  tbey  now  assembled  in  this  Pariiament 
•f  1C3 1 .  The  early  sittings  were  distinguished 
ly  aetive  and  resolute  steps  in  behalf  of  priri- 
fege.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to  them  at 
aay  length  here.  Some  great  state  criminals 
were  sabeeqnently  strudi  down ;  and  after  a 
few  months,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  by 
podamatkm,  and  the  king  committed  himself 
■  many  acts  of  foolish  violence,  t 

Wentworth  had  taken  little  or  no  part  in 
ttese  proceedings.  He  avoided  the  risk  of 
endangering  a  certain  show  of  country  inde- 
pendence, by  active  opposition  to  what  was 
ctHed  the  country  party,  and  held  the  most 
Boderate  of  courses  between  the  court  and  the 
peo|^  Tbe  service  he  had  already  rendered 
to  the  fonner  in  the  matter  of  Calvert's  return 
he  had  been  enabled  to  render  palatable  to  his 
coiaty  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Savile  feud ; 
aad  it  now  left  him  to  a  convenient  kind  of 
leaKraliCy  in  other  respects,  which  might  be 
idt,  is  secret  quarters,  as  no  less  serviceably 
iMeaded  to  the  court.  I  find  him  acting  on 
csBDUttees  in  this  Parliament,  but  never  put- 
tiag  himself  forward  as  a  speaker.  Shortly 
after,  be  explained  his  policy  m  this  respect  in 
a  lettisr  to  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  CUflbrd.  Al- 


k»  anait*  gvwna*,  wM  lM«fd  to  aay  W  wmild  fofvnie  ao- 
eakaf  to  1^  good  of  tk«  eoBUMO-wMl*,  but  DOC  aooordia^ 
toAtoBaoB  win.**  Sach  is  a  extract  froai  »  MS.  letter 
tf  Ait  4bt.  Hari.  MSS.,  SW.  It  is  pwtlj  quoted  in  £1- 
ii^OtavMilLMt«a,liBenes,VQLm.,p.SU.    Ui»^ 


my 

eirettmsCaaces  attend* 


«  •traare  eimnnstaaces  attend- 
•,  aee  Osborne, jpw  511 ;  Bamet. 
4.  iii.,  1^  410;  Harris's  Life  of 


*  rar  soaM  weoot  of  tbe 

3  the  4mA  f£  tkis  ptinoe, 
LnPk.  H;  Wiawood,  toL  __ 

iMBs,  m.  301,  JOt.  Fox,  ia  hie  letter  to  Lard  Laodeidale, 
MBikH«aaT«cUaBtbat  HeBi7  bad  been  poisoned.  The 
Mpatt  «f  tke  pfcyskiaas,  bovever,  ia  naaniawos  on  this 
!««,  aad  a^iiiiiaiBMi  to  tbe  sopasaition.  See  Conwal- 
WbMsMar, in  Dba 9d  «eL  or  SeaMia's  Tnota ;  and  the  ad- 
■iifch  twmmA  «f  Haae,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  48. 

t  See  Osborne,  p.  594;  Webloa,  p.  09, 108,  ItO;  and 
lam.  «.ai  Oa,tor  certain  ubibiIiIFi  peinTs  in  tbe  char^ 
■krcTlnMau    Wick  lasnart  to  the  allnaio 
118;  the  kiaf*s  letters  to 


Wich  lasnart  to 
!«,  nu  118;  the  kinf*s  letters  to  Baeoo.  in  the 
lbch*a  editian  e£  Biaean,  toL  iiL ;  aad  Von  Ran- 


■  oTHislofy.    Sir 
i  his  edition  ef  SoaMn^ 


wtfMr  Sastt  ban  a  eniians  sale  in  his  edition  ef  SoaMn^ 
Tbeto(«BLft.,pk.4BB)enthisnifBlerionsaAar.  See,  also, 
tiaiirt'ftaclB,^eLiL,pw»P,»IO;  and  Brodia^  Histaty, 
^1S-It.    IhaEvnaainBlinaciantaTentnra  an  opinion  on  eo 


bnt  if  anaaieions  faaaonabiT 

,  Che  pnbbeatioa  of  Von  ftasmer's  work  on 

Ae  ksBwy  af  tbe  sixteenth  aad  eerenteenth  oeatviiee  is  not 

a^«»WaBHi«h«ak    Dr.  Liacard  has  pot  forward  objee- 

•sBk  which  see  in  Us  History,  voL  vi,  p.  110,  foaito  ad. 

tSasB«h«arth,«aLi.,p.M40. 


hiding  to  parliaments,  he  says,  "  For  my  opin- 
ion of  these  meetings  your  lordship  knows  suf- 
ficiently, and  the  services  done  there  o(rfdIy 
requited  on  all  sides,  and,  which  is  worse,  many 
times  misconstrued.  I  judge  farther,  the  path 
we  are  like  to  walk  in  is  now  more  narrow  and 
slippery  than  formerly,  yet  not  90  difficult  but 
may  he  pasted  with  etreumnectionj  poHenee^  and 
PRiirciPALLT  8ILKWCB."*  Tho  prcseut  dissolu- 
tion Wentworth  regretted ;  but  be  made  silence 
chiefly  serve  to  assist  him  in  this  also.  *'  As 
for  the  disaster,"  he  writes  to  Lord  d*Arcy, 
**  fallen  upon  this  so  hopeful  a  Parliament,  albeit 
I  should  take  pleasure  to  relate  it,  yet  the  en- 
closed proclamation  for  dissolution  might  well 
save  me  the  labour ;  much  more,  then,  when  I 
cannot  think  a  thought  of  it  but  with  cprief,  will 
it  well  become  me  to  be  silent,  "f 

He  had  moved  his  family  up  from  Wentworth 
Woodhouse  before  the  session ;  and  they  re- 
sided, during  its  continuance,  in  Austin  Friars. 
Here  his  body  first  began  to  show  its  extreme 
fraUty.  He  had  ^a  great  fever/'  says  Sir 
George  RadcliflTe ;  one  of  those  pestilential 
fevers,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  which  so  often 
ravaged  the  dose  and  crowded  streets  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time  (162S),  struck 
his  wife  more  fatally.  He  removed  from  Lon- 
don, but  too  late  to  save  the  Lad^r  Margaret. 
She  died  riiortly  after,  leaving  no  issue,  but  a 
memory  which  he  held  in  respectful  regard,  t 

In  h»  intercourse  with  his  court  friends  at 
London,  Wentworth  had  zealously  interested 
himself  in  behalf  of  two  or  three  of  his  broth- 
ers.^ The  anxiety  with  which  he  sought  to 
get  them  fairly  **  settled"  somehow  was  ex- 
tremdy  characteristic.  The  first  thing  we  now 
find  him  engaged  in  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse 
after  his  domestic  loss  is  the  following  out  of 
these  exertions  for  the  youths  of  bis  femily. 
He  writes  to  Snr  Edward  Conway,  one  of  the 
king's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  to  remind 
him  of  bis  promises  in  behalf  of  **  tbe  bearer, 
my  fifth  brother,  who,  intending  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  the  wars,  desires  more  than  in  any 
place  else  to  serve  as  a  gentleman  of  the  com- 
pany under  my  cousin  your  son."  He  apolo- 
gizes for  not  having  seen  the  secretary  before 
leaving  London,  on  the  score  of  the  sudden 
necessity  of  his  illness.  ••  If  you  would  vouch- 
safe him,"  he  continues,  "  so  much  of  your  fa- 
vour, as  to  recommend  him  by  your  letters  in 
such  sort,  that  my  cousin  may  be  pleased  to 
aflTord  him  his  good  direction  and  council,  and 
cast  his  eye  upon  him  as  a  kinsman  (if  his  car- 
riage may  be  such  as  may  deserve  it),  I  should 
judge  myself  much  bound  unto  yon  for  this,  as 
for  other  your  many  noble  curtesies  bestowed 
upon  me.  And  this  I  wiD  be  answeraUe  for, 
that  he  shall  ^iprove  himself,  by  God's  grace, 
religious,  honest,  well  governed,  and  daring 
enough.  I  conceive,  Uk^rise  (if  it  might  stand 
with  your  good  pleasure),  that  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  Sir  Horace  Yere  might  stand  him 
in  good  stead,  which  I  humbly  submit  to  your 
wi^m,  and  nqrself  to  your  honourable  censure 
for  this  my  boldness."  This  is  the  same  thought, 
the  reader  wiD  perceive,  as  that  which  suggests 
ed  itself  to  Eliot  when  writing  to  Hampden  of 


*8tra8bfd  Papers,  VOL  i.,pclO.  tniid.,p.lS. 

X  [She  was  boried  at  York.— C.l 

k  Sea  Stiaflbcd  Paptni  vol.  i^  p.  14, 10, 18. 
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his  younger  son.  Sir  Edward  Conway  at  once 
granted  his  request,  and  Michael  Wentworth 
was  sent  off  to  the  wars ;  not  without  a  letter 
from  his  brother,  however,  of  excellent  purpose 
and  advice.  Among  many  sound  suggestions 
for  his  professional  t^vancement,  he  observes : 
**  Methinks  it  were  good  to  keep  a  journal-book 
of  all  that  passeth  during  your  being  in  the 
army ;  as  of  your  removes,  your  skirmishes, 
your  encampings,  the  order  of  your  marches, 
of  your  approaches,  of  your  retreats,  of  your 
fortifications,  of  your  batteries,  and  such  like ; 
in  the  well  and  sound  disposal  whereof,  as  I 
conceive,  consists  the  chief  skill  and  judgment 
of  a  soldier."  The  letter  concludes  admirably : 
**  Only  let  me  add  this  one  counsel,  that  if  you 
come  in  person  to  be  brought  on  in  any  service, 
I  conceive  you  shall  do  well  to  go  on  with  the 
•ober  and  staid  courage  of  an  understanding 
man,  rather  than  with  £e  rash  and  ill-tempered 
heat  of  an  unadvised  youth.  In  which  course 
too,  I  conceive,  you  may  sufficiently  vindicate 
yourself  from  the  opinion  of  fear  and  baseness, 
and  gain  a  good  esteem  among  the  wiser  sort 
And,  indeed,  a  man  that  ventures  himself  des- 
perately beyond  teason  (besides  that  thereby 
be  too  much  undervalues  himself)  shall  by  men 
of  sure  and  sad  brains  be  deemed,  without 
doubt,  unfit  for  government  and  command,  that 
cxerciseth  none  of  it  first  over  his  own  unruly 
and  misleading  passions.'*  This  conduct,  so 
deprecated  here  by  Wentworth,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  very  conduct  which  it  ia  the  gen- 
eral custom  to  ascribe  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
but  incorrectly,  as  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
show. 

His  health  had  now  strengthened,  and,  with 
it,  a  flow  of  good  spirits  came.  Sir  George 
Calvert,  the  klng*s  secretary  of  state,  was  se- 
lected for  the  first  advantage  of  these.  "  Mr. 
Tailor  telling  me,"  Wentworth  writes,  "he 
would  see  you  before  the  end  of  this  week,  I 
might  not  omit  to  present  my  service  unto  you 
in  these  few  lines.  Matter  worthy  your  trou- 
ble these  parts  afford  none,  where  our  objects 
and  thoughts  are  limited  in  looking  upon  a  tu- 
lip, hearing  a  bird  sing,  a  rivulet  murmuring, 
or  some  such  petty,  yet  innocent  pastime, 
which,  for  my  part,  I  begin  to  feed  myself  in, 
having,  I  praise  God,  recovered  more  in  a  day 
by  an  open  country  air  than  in  a  fornight^s 
time  in  that  smothering  one  of  London.  By 
my  troth,  I  wish  you,  divested  of  the  importu- 
nity of  business,  here  for  half  a  dozen  hours, 
you  should  taste  how  free  and  fresh  we  breathe, 
and  how  procul  metu  fruimur  modettis  opilnu,  a 
wanting  sometimes  to  persons  of  greater  emi- 
nency  in  the  administration  of  commonwealths. 
But  seeing  this  is  denied  to  you  in  your  course, 
and  to  me  as  part  of  my  misfortune,  I  shall 
pray  you  may  ever  receive  as  full  contentment 
m  those  more  weighty  as  we  do  in  these  lighter 
entertainments. '** 

This  **  innocent  pastime,"  nevertheless,  did 
not  withhold  him  from  the  Parliament,  which 
was  now  summoned.  Its  proceedings  have 
been  described  in  the  life  of  Eliot.  Wentworth 
p^yed  his  usual  cautious  part,  and  returned  to 
wentworth  Woodhouse,  at  its  adjournment,  a 
better  friend  than  ever,  more  playful  and  more 
confidential,  to  his  majesty's  **  principal  secre- 


/  Sumfford  Papen,  toL  i.,  p.  10. 


tary  of  state."  Calvert  himself  had  gone  to 
bis  country  seat  at  Thistleworth,  and  is  con- 
gratulated by  his  correspond^t  with  many 
classical  similitudes  and  quotations  on  having 
**  retired  to  the  delights  of  his  Tusculanie,  ere^ 
tus  tpecioMO  ejus  damno.**  An  amusing  anec- 
dote of  James,  then  hunting  with  his  court  at 
Rufford,  concludes  the  letter.  <*  The  loss  of  a 
stag,  and  the  hounds  hunting  foxes  instead  of 
a  deer,  put  the  king,  your  master,  into  a  mar- 
vellous chaff,  accompanied  with  those  ordinaiy 
symptoms  better  known  to  you  courtiers,  I 
conceive,  than  to  us  rural  twainM ;  in  the  height 
whereof  comes  a  clown  galloping  in,  and  sta- 
ring full  in  his  face  :  His  blood  !  (quoth  he)  am 
I  come  forty  miles  to  see  a  fellow  t  and  presently 
in  a  great  rage  turns  about  his  horse,  and  away 
he  goes  faster  than  he  came;  the  oddness 
whereof  caused  his  majesty  and  all  the  com- 
pany to  burst  out  into  a  vehement  laughter ; 
and  so  the  fume  for  that  time  was  happUy  dis- 
persed." 

Seven  days  after  this  the  **  rural  swain**  of 
Woodhouse  writes  again  to  his  selected  confi- 
dant. He  begins  by  a  laughing  mention  of 
having  written  some  politics  recently  to  his 
<«  cousin  Wandesford,  as  being  a  statist^**  a  pol- 
itician, a  meddler  in  state  i^airs ;  **  but  here 
with  you,**  he  adds,  <*  I  have  matters  of  other 
guess  stuff  to  relate,  that  our  harvest  is  all  in,  a 
most  fine  season  to  make  fishponds,  our  plums 
all  gone  and  past,  peaches,  quinces,  and  grapes 
almost  fully  ripe,  which  wiU,  I  trow,  hold  bet- 
ter relish  with  a  Thistleworth  palate,  and  ap- 
prove me  how  to  have  the  skill  to  serve  every 
man  in  his  right  cue.  These  only  we  country- 
men muse  of,  hoping  in  such  harmless  retire- 
ments for  a  just  defence  from  Uie  higher  pow- 
ers, and,  possessing  ourselves  in  contentment, 
pray  with  Dryope  in  the  poet, 

*  Et  nqaa  est  pietaa,  ab  acate  TQlnera  fakJB 
£t  peooiis  mona,  frondes  defendite  nostru.* 

Thus,  you  see,  Ovid  serves  us  at  every  torn. 
How  bold  we  are  with  you  since  you  entred 
our  list ;  and  how  we  take  time,  while  time 
serves !  For,  Michaelmas  once  come,  and 
your  secretary's  cloak  on  your  shoulders,  I 
trust  you  shall  find  us  better  mannered  than  to 
interrupt , your  serious  hours  with  our  toys." 
On  the  arrival  of  Michaelmas,  however,  the 
Parliament  was  again  adjourned,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  afterwa^  appeared,  of  a  final  disso- 
lution. Our  rural  swain,  in  consequence,  de- 
spatches, with  an  airy  sauciness,  to  his  state 
friend,  in  a  tone  between  jest  and  earnest, 
some  slight  shades  of  significant  advice,  dashed 
with  a  sort  of  reminder  that  the  writer-— though 
given  to  looking  at  tulips,  and  hearing  birds 
sing,  and  rivulets  murmuring,  and  keeping 
sheep  from  biting  his  hedges,  and  sudi  like  in- 
nocent pastime— might  yet  be  called  upon,  as 
an  effect  of  want  of  employment,  to  |jay  the 
part  ofan"  unruly  fisllow  in  Parliament."  The 
words  of  this  letter  are  eminently  happy  and 
well  chosen.  "  Now,**  says  Wentworth,  <*  that 
you  have  given  us  a  put-off  till  February,  we 
are  at  good  ease  and  leisure  to  pry  (the  true 
effects  of  want  of  employm^t)  saucily  out  of 
our  own  calling  into  the  mysteries  of  state ;  to 
cast  about  for  a  reason  of  this  sudden  change. 
In  a  word,  we  conclude  that  the  French  treaty 
must  first  be  oonsummate  before  such  unrulj 
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feUowv  meet  in  ParliameDt,  lest  they  might  ap- 
pear as  agile  against  this  as  that  other  Spanish 
match.  For  my  part,  I  like  it  well,  and  con- 
oeiTe  the  bargain  wholsom  on  oar  side,  that 
we  sare  three  other  snhsidies  and  fifteenths. 
Less  eould  not  have  been  demanded  for  the 
dissolTing  of  this  treaty,  and  still  the  king  yoar 
master  have  pretended  to  suffer  loss  (no  doubt 
lor  our  satisfaction  only),  which  certainly  we 
should  have  believed,  and  reputed  ourselves 
great  gainers,  and  that  rightly  too.  For  is  Ua 
null  mtUter^  (raw  you,  for  poor  stoaifu  to  unwind 
M  iatroudy  your  courtly  trut-Une  knots  t  You 
tUmk  we  see  nothing ;  but  believe  it,  you  shall  fijtd 
us  tegisUtort  no  Tools ;  albeit,  you  of  the  court 
{for  by  this  time  I  am  sure  you  hose,  by  a  fair  re- 
trtstfnm  Tkistleworth,  quit  your  part  of  a  coun^ 
try  bfefor  this  year)  think  to  blear  our  eyes  with 
your  sweet  balls,  and  leave  us  in  the  suds  when 
ym  haoe  done.  Thus  much  for  the  common-weal. 
For  your  own  self,  I  am  right  ghid  for  your 
ague  recovered,  hoping  it  will  cleanse  away  all 
bad-disposed^humouTB,  and  give  entrance  con- 
sequently onto  a  settled  continuing  health, 
wherein  no  man  ahve  shall  be  more  pleased. 
In  the  alacrity  of  which  faith,  and  out  of  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  made  an  eyewitness  there- 
of; yoo  shall  have  (God  willing)  .within  these 
km  weeks  to  attend  you,  your  honour's  ever 
most  humbly,  most  readily  to  be  command, 
Thomas  WsirrwoaTH." 

It  is  jost  possible  that  these  hints  might  have 
been  taken  at  last  by  the  court  party,  but  that 
Wentworth's  proposed  journey  was  retarded 
by  a  sadden  return  of  illness.  In  the  spring, 
Ratdifie  obeerves,  **Ab  1  take  it,  he  had  a 
doable  tertian ;  and  after  his  recovery,  a  re- 
hpoe  into  a  single  tertian ;  and,  a  while  after, 
a  burning  fever.'*  On  his  recovery  from  these 
afflicting  disorders,  he  came  instantly  up  to 
London.  Charles  now  sat  upon  the  English 
throne,  and  Buckingham's  influence  reigned 
over  the  royal  councils  more  absolutely  than 
even  in  James's  time.  This,  it  is  probable  (for 
be  had  good  reason  to  suspect  a  personal  dis- 
like on  Backingham*s  part),  induced  Went- 
worth  to  venture  more  openly  among  the  pop- 
alar  party,  and  by  that  means  convey  to  the 
kiog,  inaccessible  through  his  minister,  the  im- 
portance of  his  talents  and  services.  I  shall 
^w  very  soon  how  extremely  anxious  he  was 
to  exhibit  himself,  as  it  were,  personally  to  the 
king.  We  find  him  now,  accordingly,  in  fire- 
foent  eoaununication  with  Denzil  Hollis,  and 
tchers  of  the  popalar  men.  He  had,  from  the 
fast,  provided  a  convenient  organ  of  commu- 
iieation  with  them  in  the  person  of  his  kins- 
■aa  Wandesford,  who  subsequently  proved  so 
*'*'"mmifd«!ing  a  patriot.  Soon  after  this  (one 
of  the  resoUs  of  Iub  visits  to  the  house  of  Hol- 
fis's  fiuher,  the  Eari  of  Clare),  he  married  the 
Lady  Arabella  HoUis,  '*  younger  daughter  of  the 
ent  a  faMl  j  exceeding  comely  and  beautiftil,  and 
yet  much  more  lovely  in  the  endowments  of 

her  namA  >*♦ 

Weatworth  now  began  to  be  talked  of  as  an 
BsioD  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  court 
r  aaoiewbas  alaimed.    On  the  meeting  of 
his  election  for  Yorkshire  came 
»  dianite,  and,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  me- 
aeir  or  Eliot,  the  ministerial  men  supported 


his  claims.   No  doubt  this  arose  from  a  desire, 
by  some  little  sacrifice  in  a  matter  of  no  essen- 
tia] concern,  to  nip  slightly  the  budding  pa- 
triot.  Eliot's  opposition  threw  him  out.   What 
has  been  already  suggested  on  this  subject*  is 
corroborated  by  some  occasional  allusions  in 
the  StrafiTord  papers.    Wentworth's  friend.  Sir 
Richard  Beaumont,  for  instance,  writes  in  an- 
swer his  earnest  request :  "  My  occasions  are, 
and  have  been  such,  as  with  no  convenience  I 
can  come  up  to  Jx>ndon ;  for  which  I  am  very 
sorry,  that  I  shall  not  enjoy  your  good  com- 
pany this  summer,  and  give  what  assistance  I 
could  to  make  good  our  York  election,  which  I 
hold  as  clear  as  the  noon  sun ;  for  if  it  be  tol- 
erated that  men  shall  come  six,  seven,  nay,  ten 
apprentices  out  of  a  house,  this  is  more  like  a 
rebellion  than  an  election.    The  gentry  are 
wronged,  the  freeholders  are  wronged."!    Sir 
Richard  Beaumont  goes  on  to  allude  to  the 
borough  of  Pontefract,  observes  that  he  is  much 
beholden  for  the  honour  of  having  been  elect- 
ed there,  but  hints  a  private  reason  which  will 
prevent  his  accepting,  and  suggests  the  name 
of  another  friend  to  be  returns  on  a  new  writ. 
"I  should  have  been  willing  to  have  kept 
your  place  for  you,  or  for  any  friend  of  yours, 
and  served  in  it,  and  yielded  it  up  of  an  hour's 
warning  to  have  done  you  service ;  but  as  it 
is,"  dtc.    It  would  appear  from  this  that  Went- 
worth  had  already,  against  the  chance  of  de- 
feat, secured  a  seat  to  fall  back  upon  in  the 
borough  of  Pontefract.t 
•  When  the  Parliament  commenced  proceed- 
ings, Wentworth  partly  showed  gratitude  to 
the  court,  and  partly  redeemed  his  new  alli- 
ance.   He  spoke  with  extreme  moderation, 
and  advised  a  grant  of  subsidies,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  intimated  opposition  to  Buck* 
ingham.    The  adjournment  to  Oxford  then 
took  place ;  but,  on  their  reassembling,  while 
Eliot  and  others  were  dooming  the  minister  to 
impeachment,  Wentworth  eontmued  silent.    The 
cause  of  thiB  will  very  soon  appear. 

He  returned  to  Yorkshire.  Necessity,  in  a 
feir  months,  called  together  another  Parlia- 
ment. He  set  to  work  instantly  to  prepare  for 
his  election ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  arrange- 
ments, to  the  infinite  surprise  of  himself  no 
less  than  of  his  friends,  an  announcement 
reached  hiip  that  his  name  was  among  those 
of  the  men  disabled  from  serving  by  Bucking- 
ham's notable  scheme  of  priokinff  them  sherifi^ 
of  their  respective  counties.  Wentworth  was 
now  sherifiT  of  Yorkshire.  Sir  Arthur  Ingram, 
a  cautious  friend,  writing  to  him  at  this  mo- 
ment, gave  him  one  consolation :  *<  It  was  udd 
me  by  two  counsellors,  that  ta  the  namtug  of  you, 
the  long  said  you  were  an  honest  gentlanan,  but 
not  a  tittle  to  any  of  the  rest.  Thw  much  advan' 
tage  haioe  you  that  iM|f."  He  had  previoualy 
said  that  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  step 
had  been  used,  but  added,  **1  think,  if  all  the 
council  that  was  at  court  had  joined  together 
in  request  for  you,  it  would  not  have  prevailed ; 
for  it  waa  set  and  resolved  what  should  be 
done  before  the  great  duke's  going  over,  and 
from  that  the  king  would  not  change  a  tittle.''^ 


'  Raddiflt'tEiM/. 
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Backingham  had  gone  by  this  time  into  Hol- 
land ;  and  it  would  thas  appear  that  Charles, 
though  inclined  favourably  to  Wentworth,  did 
not  &Te  to  contravene  the  order  of  his  minion. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  here  was  a  great  occasion. 
It  was  soon  announced  to  Wentworth  that  the 
pricked  men  were  resolved  to  make  a  struggle, 
to  defeat  the  unusual  tyranny  that  had  sought 
to  disable  them  from  Parliament.  **  I  met  with 
Sir  Francis  Seymour  here,  at  Reading,*'  writes 
the  cautious  Ingram ;  **  I  find  by  him  that  he 
is  rejj  desirous  to  be  of  the  House,  notwith- 
standing he  is  chosen  sheriff;  he  hath  taken, 
as  he  telleth  me,  very  good  advice  in  it ;  and 
he  bath  been  resolved  that  he  may  be  returned, 
and  serve  for  any  town  or  city  that  is  out  of 
his  own  county.  He  would  gladly  that  you 
would  favour  him  so  much  as  to  get  him  cho- 
sen for  some  place  in  the  north,  and  he  will, 
if  it  stand  with  your  good  likii^,  have  yon  cho- 
sen in  the  west.  This  he  did  desire  me  to 
write  to  you  of,  and  that  you  would  send  him 
or  me  an  answer  so  soon  as  you  can.  This, 
his  desire,  I  have  by  these  few  lines  made 
known  unto  you,  leaying  it  to  your  own  wis- 
dom to  do  therein  what  yon  shall  think  good. 
For  my  own  poor  opinion,  it  i*  a  thing  thai  no 
douht  will  disiUase  the  king  exceeding  fimcA,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  v>eU  corui£sred  of.  On  the  other 
tide,  I  think  the  House  wouid  he  exceeding  glad 
of  it,  and  would  hold  you  in,  in  spite  of  any.  That 
which  induceth  Sir  Francis  the  rather  in  this 
is,  that  he  knoweth  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  and 
Sir  Robert  Philips  will  be  both  returned.  But, 
good  sir,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  you,  I  dare 
not  give  you  any  encouragement  in  it."*  Went- 
worth^s  conduct  upon  this  was  decisive  of  the 
character  I  am  endeayouring  to  represent. 
With  the  ready  and  resolved  purpose  of  a  man 
wlio  is  already  decided  on  the  main  course  to 
be  pursued,  yet  is  not  unwilling  that  it  should 
receive  corroboration  or  modification  from  his 
friends,  he  instantly  consulted  several  of  them. 
Observe  how  characteristically  this  is  convey- 
ed in  a  letter  from  his  father-in-law.  Lord  Clare : 
^You  resohe,  in  my  opiTtion  of  this  particular^ 
rightly  i  for  we  live  under  a  prerogative  gov- 
ernment, where  book-law  submits  unto  Ux  lo- 
ptens ;  then  be  these  extraordinaries,  that  rely 
rather  npon  inference  or  interpretation  than  the 
letter,  too  weak  staves  for  such  subjects  to 
lean  upon.  This  is  a  novelty  and  a  stranger, 
that  a  sheriff,  who,  accordinff  to  the  received 
rale  of  our  forefathers,  is  tied  to  his  county  as 
a  snail  to  his  shell,  may  cause  himself  to  be 
ehosen  a  burgess,  or  servant  for  a  borough,  and 
so,  in  a  sort,  quit  the  greater  and  the  king's 
•ervioe  for  a  subject's  and  a  less :  therefore,  as 
«  novelty,  it  is  rather  to  be  followed  than  to  begin 
it,  and  as  a  stranger  to  be  admitted  as  a  proba- 
tioner, and  to  be  embraced  upon  farther  ac- 
quaintance. For  my  part,  I  shall  be  glad  if  Sir 
fklward  Coke  and  Sir  Robert  Philips  can  make 
their  undertaking  good ;  and  I  could  wish  Sir 
Fnncis  Seymour  were  a  burgess,  so  you  were 
fwt  seen  tn  it ;  and  if  any  of  them,  without  your 
hmmaUdge  and  consent,  shall  confer  any  suchplace 
upon  you,  you  are  no  way  in  fiadt  thereby ;  and 
yet  Caesar's  wife  must  be  free  from  suspicion ; 
■o,  as  I  may  conclude,  it  is  not  good  to  stand 
within  the  distance  of  absolute  power.    But  I 
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see  the  issue :  the  question  will  fall  between 
the  king  and  the  Parliament ;  the  House  will 
demand  her  member,  and  the  king  denies  his 
officer,  and  the  king's  election  was  prior,  so  as 
in  conclusion  some  drops  of  dispkrasure  may 
fall  upon  the  borough,  whose  charter  is  ahoays  in 
the  hinges  reach.  But  this  is  my  chimera,  and 
the  lion  may  be  less  terrible  than  the  picture. 
Howsoever,  this  well  succeeding  would  pot  the 
courtier  out  of  his  trick,  secure  the  Parliament 
better,  and  the  subject  in  genera],  and  make 
great  ones  more  cautious  in  wrestling  with  that 
high  court.  Yet  as  you  write,  son,  this  business 
is  of  such  a  nature,  as  it  is  much  better  to  be  a 
spectator  than  an  actor,  and  in  this  I  give  you  no 
opinion  ;  I  only  confirm  yours."*  His  resolution 
now  perfectly  assured,  Wentworth  writes  in 
pla3rful  confidence  to  his  kinsman  Wandesford, 
whose  senrices  he  relied  on  to  keep  him  as 
well  as  possible  with  the  popular  members. 
He  begins  by  a  pleasant  piece  of  humour :  **  Re- 
tuma  brevium  is  the  office  of  a  sheriff  indeed  ; 
but  in  this,  that  in  this  high  calling  (and  now 
sworn  too)  I  answer  your  long  letter,  is  more 
than  in  justice,  scarcely  in  favour,  you  could 
expect  from  me ;  and  little  less  than  incirili^ 
in  you  thus  to  abuse  a  simple  gentleman  in  his 
place,  and  put  me  beyond  the  length  of  my  teth- 
er, it  being  my  part  this  year,  laconieum  agere, 
as  becomes  best,  to  say  truth,  a  man  of  affairs 
— attendant  upon  justices,  escheators,  juries, 
bankrupts,  thieves,  and  such  kind  of  cattle. 
Well,  then,  still  to  pursue,  as  a  good  officer 
should  do,  the  duties  of  my  vocation,  I  will  teU 
you,  my  purpose  is  to  carry  myself  in  such  a 
temper,  that  for  my  expense  it  shall  participate 
of  moderation  and  sobriety,  without  the  least 
tincture-of  wantonness  or  petulancy,  which  will 
both  better  express  the  sense  wherewith  I  take 
it  from  above,  and  be  more  suiting  with  that 
just  regard  I  owe  the  gentry  of  this  country,  to 
whom  I  have  been  so  much  beholden ;  of  whom 
I  should  be  too  much  forgetful,  and  of  my  own 
modesty  too,  if  I  did  any  ways  intend  (at  least 
as  far  as  my  indiscretion  could  go)  to  bring  the 
former  licentious  custom  in  again  so  much  to 
their  prejudice.  Therefore,  in  a  word,  come 
king,  come  judge,  I  will  keep  myself  within  the 
articles  made  when  Sir  Guy  Palmes  was  sher- 
iff; and  run  dog,  run  cat,  drink  a  red  ryal  by 
the  place  at  least,  by  God's  leave."  He  goes 
through  many  topics  rery  amusingly,  and  then 
observes,  ''You  will  partly  see  by  the  enclosed 
how  the  pulse  beaU  above,**  which  I  take  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  letter  (he  afterward  desnres  it  to 
be  enclosed  back  to  him)  of  his  fHend  Ingram, 
in  which  the  king's  feeling  had  been  so  fiivoar- 
ably  expressed.  **  For  my  own  part,**  he  con- 
tinues, "  /  will  commit  others  to  their  active  heat, 
myself,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  fold 
myself  up  in  a  cold,  silent  forbearance,  apply  my» 
self  cheerfully  to  the  duties  of  my  place,  and  heart . 
ily  pray  to  God  to  bless  Sir  Francis  Seymour. 
For  my  rule,  which  I  will  not  transgress,  is, 
*  Never  to  contend  with  the  prerogative  out  of  m 
Parliament,  nor  yet  to  contest  with  a  kmg  but  wkem 
lam  constrained  thereunto.*  "f 

Wentworth  faithfUUy  adhered  to  these  Inten- 
tions ;  and  while  **  the  great,  warm,  and  raffling 
Parliament"  in  London  was  infhsing,  by  the 
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Mdness  of  its  acts  and  words,  new  spirit  and 
strength  into  the  country,  he  remained  qaiet  in 
Yorkshire,  discharging  his  duty,  as  his  humor- 
ous classification  had  described  it,  among  **  jus- 
tices, escheators,  juries,  bankrupts,  thieves,  and 
tmck  like  catUe."  It  is  true  he  had  found  time 
to  attend  in  London  for  certain  purposes  that 
are  speedily  (o  be  explained,  but  he  did  not 
meddle  with  Parliament  matters  there,  return- 
ing to  Yorkshire  again  as  quiet  as  before,  and, 
indeed,  a  little  more  contented.* 

Soon  afterward,  before  the  proceedings  of 
the  Pariiament  had  closed,  and  while  attending 
a  county  meeting  in  his  office  of  high  sheriff,  a 
paper  was  handed  to  Wentwoith.  It  was  the 
king's  warrant  dismissing  him  from  the  office 
he  had  so  ardently  desired  to  hold  of  custos 
roCntoram !  Giving  way  to  momentary  aston- 
ishment and  indignation,  he  publicly  told  the 
meeting  in  what  manner  he  had  just  been  dis- 
charged, and  that  his  successor  was  to  be  old 
Sir  John  Savile.  "  Yet  I  could  wish,"  he  add- 
ed, **  they  who  succeed  me  had  forborne  this 
time  this  service,  a  place  in  sooth  ill  chosen,  a 
stage  ill  prepared,  for  venting  such  poor,  vain, 
insuHing  humour.  I  leave  it,"  he  concluded, 
"not  conscious  of  aiQr  fault  in  myself,  nor  yet 
guilty  of  the  virtue  in  my  successor  that  should 
oeeasion  this  remova]."t 

This  was  admirable  for  a  vublie  display.  As 
soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  Wentworth  Wood 
House,  however,  he  despatched  the  following 
letters,  one  almost  immediately  after  the  other, 
to  **  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Richard  Weston, 
Knt.,  Chancellor  of  his  M^esty*s  Exchequer!*' 
They  fully  explain,  it  will  be  seen,  the  whole 
coarse  of  Wentworth's  recent  conduct.  «*I 
have  been  beholden  unto  you,"  he  begins,  **  for 
many  courtesies,  which  in  your  own  particular 
I  win  undoubtedly  ever  thankfully  acknowledge. 
Give  me  leave,  then,  to  put  you  in  remembrance 
of  some  things  wherewith  you  formerly  have 
been  acquainted,  as  also  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  some  things  which  have  happened 
since.  At  the  ditsolved  Parliament  in  Oxfordy 
fim  aremivy  how  I  was  moved  from,  and  in  behalf 
0^,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  toith  promise  of  hu 
good  esteem  and  favour ;  you  are  privy  that  my 
OMsver  waSy  I  did  honour  the  duke's  person,  that  I 
would  he  ready  to  serve  him  in  the  quality  of  an 
kmest  man  and  a  gentleman ;  you  are  privy  that 
dk  duke  took  this  tn  good  part,  sent  me  thimks ; 
as  for  respects  done  him,  you  are  privy  how,  du' 
nag  that  sitting,  I  performed  what  I  had  profess- 
ed. The  consequence  of  all  this  was  the  making 
me  tkerif  the  winter  after.  It  is  true,  the  duke,  a 
yttU  before  Whitsuntide  last,  at  Whitehall,  in  your 
wtseuce,  said,  it  was  done  without  his  grace^s 
otswledge,  that  he  was  then  in  HoUaM.  At 
WhteksU,  Easter  term  last,  you  brought  me  to 
At  duke,  his  grace  did  before  you  contract  {as  he 
jUmsed  to  term  it)  a  friendship  with  me,  all  former 
mttaket  laid  asleep,  forgotten.  After,  I  went,  at 
wiy  coming  out  of  town,  to  receive  his  commands, 
li  kiss  kis  grocers  hands,  where  I  had  all  the  good 
maris  and  ^ood  usage  which  could  be  expected, 
mkick  bred  tn  me  a  great  deal  of  content,  a  full 
seemrity.  Now  the  consequence  here  again  is,  thai 
esen  yesterday  I  received  his  majesty^ s  writ  for 
Ae  dudtarging  me  of  the  poor  place  of  custos  r(h 
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tulorum  which  I  held  here,  whose  good  pleasure 
shall  be  cheerfully  obeyed ;  yet  I  cannot  but 
observe  as  ill  luck  of  it,  that  the  reward  of  my 
long,  painful,  and  loyal  service  to  his  majesty 
in  that  place  is  to  be  thus  cast  off,  without  any 
fault  laid  to  my  charge  that  I  hear  of,  and  that 
his  grace,  too,  was  now  in  England.  I  have 
therefore  troubled  you  with  this  unartificial  re- 
lation, to  show  you  the  singleness  of  my  heart, 
resting  in  all  assurance  justly  confident  you 
shall  never  find  that  I  have,  for  my  own  part, 
in  a  tittle  transgressed  from  what  had  passed 
betwixt  us.  All  which  I  confess,  indeed,  to 
this  bare  intent  and  purpose,  and  no  other, 
that  I  mieht  preserve  myself  in  your  opinion  a 
man  of  plainness  and  truth.  Which  obtained, 
I  have  Ailly  my  end,  and  so  I  rest  in  the  con- 
stant condition  of  your  truly  affectionate  friend 
to  dispose  of,  Thomas  Wkntwobth."  The 
courteous  conclusions  of  Wentworth's  letters 
have  a  significancy  at  times.  The  next  letter 
to  Weston,  following  up  the  purpose  of  the  last, 
runs  thus :  **  Calling  to  mind  the  faithful  service 
J  had  the  honour  to  do  his  majesty  now  with  God, 
how  graciously  he  vouchsafed  to  accept  and  express 
it  openly  and  sundry  times,  I  enjoy  within  myself 
much  comfort  and  contentment.  On  the  other 
side,  albeit  therein  still  strongly  dwell  entire 
intentions  (and  by  God's  goodness  shall,  with 
me  to  my  grave)  towards  his  sacred  majesty 
that  now  is,  yet  I  may  well  apprehend  the 
weight  of  his  indignation,  being  put  out  of  all 
commissions,  wherein  formerly  I  had  served 
and  been  trusted.  This  makes  me  sensible  of 
my  misfortune,  though  not  conscious  of  any 
inward  guilt  which  might  occasion  it ;  resting 
infinitely  ambitious,  not  of  new  employment, 
but  much  rather  to  Ivoe  under  the  smile  than  the 
frown  of  my  sovereign.  In  this  strait,  therefore, 
give  me  leave  to  recommend  to  you  the  pro- 
tection of  my  innocence  ;  and  to  beseech  you,  at 
some  good  opportunity,  to  represent  unto  hu  map- 
esty  my  tender  and  unfeigned  grief  for  his  die  fa- 
vour,  my  fears  also  that  I  starSl  before  his  justice 
and  goodness  clad  in  the  malevolent  interpretations, 
and  prejudiced  by  the  subtle  insinuations,  of  my 
adversaries;  and,  lastly,  my  only  and  humble 
suit,  that  his  majesty  will  princely  deign  that 
either  my  insufficiency  or  fault  may  be  shown 
me ;  to  this  only  end,  that,  if  insufficiency,  I 
may  know  where  and  how  to  improve  myself, 
and  be  better  enabled  to  present  hereafter  more 
ripe  and  pleasing  fruits  of  my  labours  in  his 
service ;  if  a  fault,  that  I  may  either  confess 
my  error  and  beg  his  pardon,  or  else,  which  I 
am  most  confident  I  shall  do,  approve  myself 
throughout  an  honest,  well-affected,  loyal  sub- 
ject, with  full,  plain,  and  upright  satisfaction  to 
all  that  can,  by  the  greatest  mfUice  or  disguised 
untruth,  be  objected  against  me.  The  content^ 
ment  of  others  in  my  actions  is  but  subordinate, 
and  consequently  neither  my  principal  study 
nor  care.  Thus  have  I  presumed  upon  you, 
farther  than  any  particular  interest  of  mine  can 
warrant,  out  of  a  general  belief  in  your  wisdom 
and  nobleness,  the  rather,  too,  because  I  conceive 
you  eon  best  witness  the  opinion,  nay,  I  might  say 
the  esUtm,  his  laU  majesty  held  of  me.  All  which, 
nevertheless,  as  in  good  manners  and  discre- 
tion I  ought,  I  submit  wholly  to  your  best 
pleasure,  without  importunately  pressing  farther 
herein  than  may  stand  with  your  conveniency,  your 
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other  respects,  and,  howerer,  retain  with  me 
the  lastinK  truth  of  your  honour's  most  humbly, 
most  reamly  to  be  commanded,  Thomas  Wint- 

WOBTH."* 

It  did  not  suit  with  Weston's  convenience  to 
answer  these  letters  at  the  time,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  no  word  of  them  was  withheld  from 
the  king.  Buckingham  was  still  too  powerful 
to  be  in  anything  ffainsayed,  and  it  was  clear 
that  he  had  formed  a  violent  dislike  to  Went- 
worth.  He  sought  now  to  mortify  him  as  much 
as  possible  through  the  means  of  Savile.  The 
son  of  the  "  old  knight,'*  or  the  "  old  cavalier," 
as  one  of  Wentworth's  correspondentsf  calls 
him,  was  promoted  to  a  barony  and  an  office  in 
the  household.  It  is  not  difficult,  on  mature 
consideration,  to  assign  an  intelligible  reason 
for  these  proceedings  by  Buckingham,  though 
at  first  they  appear  startlingly  gratuitous.  He 
had,  in  truth,  an  equal  motive  to  be  jealous  of 
Wentworth,  in  the  way  of  favour  as  in  that  of 
opposition.  'While  it  is  possible  that  he  did  not 
very  clearly  understand  the  policy  that  had  been 
shown  by  Wentworth  in  either  case,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  feared  to  be  undone  by 
him  in  both.  In  favour,  he  might  already  have 
received  occasion  to  suppose  Wentworth  likely 
to  prove  a  formidable  rival  (not  dreaming  that 
a  large  capacity  could  never  so  impose  upon 
Charles  as  a  mean  one) ;  and  in  opposition,  he 
may  still  have  thought  him  too  likely  to  be 
dangerous,  for  a  perfect  trust.  Nor  was  he 
without  reason  for  suspicion,  at  least,  on  the 
latter  score.  Wandesford,  the  most  intimate 
friend  and  kinsman  of  the  quiet  sheriff,  had 
been  one  of  the  most  active  managers  of  the 
impeachment  in  the  last  session.  And  there 
were  other  causes  of  dread.  Wentworth  had 
had  some  communication  with  the  intriguing 
Archbishop  Williams,  and,  worse  than  all,  was 
known  to  have  frequently  visited  the  person 
whom  the  duke  more  deeply  feared,  the  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  I  quote  from  Abbot's  narrative 
*'  concerning  his  disgrace  at  court,"  a  passage 
elucidatory  on  this  point.  In  describing  the 
three  of  his  acquaintances  to  whom  exception 
had  been  taken  by  Buckingham  ("I  know  from 
the  court,  by  a  friend,"  he  interposes,  *'  that 
my  house  for  a  good  space  of  time  hath  been 
watched,  and  I  marvel  that  they  have  not  rather 
named  sixty  than  three"),  the  archbishop  ob- 
serves, "  The  third  was  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
who  had  good  occasion  to  send  unto  me,  and 
sometimes  to  see  me,  because  we  were  joint  ex- 
ecutors to  Sir  George  Savile,t  who  married  his 
sister,  and  was  my  pupil  at  Oxford ;  to  whose 
son  also  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  and  I  were 
guardians,  as  may  appear  in  the  Court  of  Wards, 
and  many  things  passed  between  us  in  that  be- 
half;  yet,  to  my  remembrance,  I  saw  not  this 
gentleman  but  once  in  these  three  quarters  of 


*  StnUTord  Paptn,  toL  i.,  p.  34,  S5. 

t  Lord  Mansfield,  who  apptan  to  hare  renioiutntod  with 
the  Boke  of  Bnckiofham  himaelf,  while  Wentworth  thne 
lemooitrated,  as  it  were,  with  the  king,  respectinf  the  late 
prooeedinfi.  *'  I  writ  mj  mind,**  saya  Mansfield  to  West- 
worth,  **  at  fan  to  my  lord  doke ;  and,  I  protect  to  God,  do 
more  sparing  the  old  caTalier  or  his  nature  Uian  I  wonld 
speak  of  him  to  too,  nor  mincing  wj  desiree  or  my  nature, 
which  is  not  to  do  oooitesies  for  injories."  It  ia  most  pro^ 
able  that  this  was  done  at  Wentworth*s  desire.  See  Fm- 
pets,  ToL  i.,  p.  43. 

t  Sir  Oeoige,  it  maj  be  ramarked,  was  not  a  "Yorkshire 
rile" 


a  year  last  past,  at  wfaic^  time  he  came  to 
seek  his  brother-in-law,  the  Lord  Clifford,  who 
was  then  with  me  at  dinner  at  Lambeth."* 

The  second  Parliament  dissolved,  privy  seals 
were  now  issuing.  Savile,  still  hot  against 
his  old  opponent,  prevailed  with  the  court  to 
send  Wentworth  a  privy  seal.  The  latter  re- 
ceived it  while  his  recent  overtures  to  Weston 
remained  yet  unaccepted.  It  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cold  rej  ection  of  them,  t  Still  he  hes- 
itated as  to  his  course.  **  I  have  been  here 
now  some  two  or  three  months,"  writes  Lord 
Baltimore  to  him,  ^  a  spectator  upon  this  great 
scene  of  state,  where  I  have  no  part  to  play ; 
but  you  have,  for  which  your  friends  are  sorry. 
It  is  your  enemies  that  bring  you  on  the  stage, 
where  they  have  a  hope  to  see  you  act  your 
own  notable  harm ;  and  therefore  keep  yoor- 
self  off,  I  beseech  you,  et  redinuu  U  quam  pitmM 
mtntjiu)."!  A  letter  from  Lord  Haughton  fol- 
lowed. "  It  was  supposed,"  he  informs  Went- 
worth, **  this  humour  of  committing  had  been 
spent,  till  that  your  antagonist  did  revive  it ; 
who,  I  hear,  brags  he  hath  you  in  a  toil  or  di- 
lemma ;  if  you  refute,  you  shail  run  the  farttau 
of  ike  other  delinquenU ;  if  you  come  mat  the  Usi 
hour  tnto  the  vineyardj  he  hopes  it  will  lessen  yon 
in  the  country.'*^  Such  was  indeed  the  dilem- 
ma, the  toil,  in  which  Wentworth  found  him- 
self; but  he  hesitated  still!  His  friends  now 
became  extremely  anxious,  and  letter  upon  let- 
ter was  despatched  to  him.  Their  general  cry 
was  one  of  dissuasion,  but  in  all  events  of  im- 
mediate decision.  I)  Lord  Clifford  wrote  sever- 
al times  in  anxious  solicitude.  "  Your  friends 
here  do  think  you  take  the  best  course  in  wri- 
ting to  the  commissioners  and  coming  up  in- 
stantly, if  you  are  not  yet  resolved  to  laul :  bat 
that  being  the  point  we  all  wish  you  would  grant 
us ;  for,  without  that,  we  can  have  no  hope  of 
your  safety  for  your  health  or  person.  Then, 
the  deferring  of  the  answer  will  so  lessen  the  gift^ 
as  the  acceptance  of  it  would  be  but  faint  and  eM. 
Whereas,  if  you  would  now  assent  to  slip  the 
money  into  some  commissioner's  hand,  you 
might  wave  the  trouble  to  appear,  either  in  the 
country  or  here.  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  haye 
met  here  with  many  that  are  persuaded  that 
you  struck  a  tally  here  yourself  when  you  were 
at  London,  and  my  answer  to  such  was  igno- 
rance. Another  sort  there  are,  who  inquire 
much  alter  your  coming  up,  and  these  I  con- 
ceive not  out  of  any  rood  affection,  because 
some  of  them  have  relation  to  old  Sir  John.** 
Lord  Baltimore  wrote  more  earnestly  stilL  **  If 
you  resolve  betimes  to  take  this  course,  which 
I  would-to  God  you  would,  it  may  be  yet  inter- 
preted obedience  to  your  sovereign,  and  zeal  to 
his  service ;  and  whatsoever  slackness  hath  been 
in  it  hitherto  may  be  excused  by  your  friends  here^ 
either  by  indisposition  of  health,  or  some  other  re«- 
son,  which  your  own  judgment  can  better  dic- 
tate unto  you  than  my  advice.  I  should  say 
muc)i  more  to  you  were  you  here,  which  is  not 
fit  for  paper ;  but  never  put  off  the  matter  to 
your  appearance  here,  for  God's  sake ;  but  send 
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t  In  the  Life  of  Eliot  I  hare  snfidenUj  explained  th* 
ooort  practioee  at  this  time.  Privy  seals  were  geaarmlhr 
addressed  to  the  ^  disaffected**  only. 

i  Strafford  Pliers,  vol.  i.,  p.  37.  ^  Ibid. 
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r  money  in  to  the  coDectors  in  t,he  country 
without  more  ado.  YowrfriendM  are  much  per- 
fjjaed  €md  in.  f tar  of^ou^  and  none  more  than  /." 
wmtwoTth,  thus  dnTen,  made  up  his  mind,  at 
kst,  to  refuse  to  lend.  He  could  no  longer 
eoDceal  from  himself  that  a  crisis  had  arrived, 
tad  he  was  not  ignorant  of  a  means  (though  he 
Bight  have  hitherto  wished  to  avoid  some  in- 
cideBts  attached  to  it)  that  would  possibly  force 
from  it  a  perfect  triumph.  He  refused  the  loan, 
aad  was  suimnoned  to  the  council  table  at  Lon- 
don. He  did  not  omit  an  opportunity  to  his 
miB  purpose  that  seemed  to  offer  itself  here. 
Wandesford  describes  it  in  a  letter  written  to 
lam  after  his  committal  to  the  Marshalsea. 
**Now  that  you  are  reckoned  with  the  afflicted, 
a  nan  may  pray  safely  for  your  deliverance ; 
aad,  seeing  it  would  be  no  better,  I  am  glad 
yoQ  come  in  so  fair,  and  so  handsomely  upon 
the  point  itself  Sir  Arthur  tells  me  the  vreH- 
4emt  reforto  well  of  your  carriage  at  the  table.  I 
ahaO  be  glad  to  hear  of  you  in  your  present  con- 
ioement,  lest  that  prison  and  this  season  give 
yoQ  a  nightcap  in  earnest."* 

Be  only  remained  six  weeks  in  the  Marshal- 
tea.  He  was  then  removed  to  Dartford  in 
Kent,  where,  Radclifie  observes,  he  **  was  not 
to  go  above  two  miles  from  that  town."  This 
was  an  easy  nnprisonment,  and,  easy  as  it  was, 
was  stiD  more  alleviated  by  the  presence  of 
Oe  Lady  Arabella,  t  She  had  already  present- 
ed him  with  a  boy,  and,  during  his  present  re- 
striction, gave  birth  to  a  girl.  The  letters  of 
her  brother,  Denzfl  Hollis,  written  at  this  peri- 
od to  Wentworth,  are  very  delightful  in  many 
lespectSft  and,  in  the  disastrous  news  of  the 
eoort  schemes  which  they  supplied,  may  have 
served  to  strengthen  his  present  patriotic  pur- 
poses. *«  I  am  most  glad,"  he  writes, "  to  hear 
my  sister  is  in  so  fair  a  way  of  recovering 
strength,  since  she  last  made  you  the  second 
time  a  father :  I  wish  she  may  many  times  do 
ic  to  both  your  comforts,  and  every  time  stiU 
with  more  comfort  than  the  former ;  that  yet 
m  ma  private  respects  we  may  have  some  cause 
of  joy,  since  the  public  affords  us  so  little ;  for 
yoQ  see  how  that  goes  on  de  mat  en  pis,  as  the 
Frendi  say."  He  then  gives  a  vivid  account 
sf  the  melancholy  Isle  of  Rhe^  expedition,  and, 
deseribtng  the  numbers  that  bad  been  lost, 
pleasantly  eoncludes  thus :  **  In  the  mean  time 
we  have  lost  many  good  men,  yet  let  us  make 
the  best  of  it ;  and  I  hope  it  will  make  our  wives, 
iaslead  of  bearing  wenches,  which  of  late  yon 
lay  they  have  been  much  given  to,  fall  to  bring- 
mg  of  boys,  young  soldiers  for  the  reincrew  of 
onr  aimy :  and  I  know  no  reason  but  mine  should 
begin ;  and  she  had  as  good  do  it  at  first,  for  if 
Ae  do  not,  at  her  peril,  I  hope  to  make  her  go 
agiiB  for  it ;  and  when  my  sister  Arabella  shall 
see  how  mine  is  served,  I  hope  she  will  take 
6ir  warning,  and  do  as  she  should  do ;  but  I 
fear  not  her  ao  much,  for  she  has  begun  pretty 
veil  already.  And  now  I  will  close  my  letter 
as  yon  do  yours  (with  thanks  by  the  way  for  it, 
•i  also  Ibr  the  whole  letter),  heartily  praying 
Ae  may  so  continue,  to  make  you  a  glad  father 

*  tlwginl  ftpan,  vol.  i.,  p.  19. 

t  (Ob  tte  tmtmtj-Umjth  U  7«bnuT7,  10X5,  1m  vaitad 
hmmaU  to  AimbaOa,  Moood  daafktor  oT  JohA  BoUii,  flnt 
EolafCkrt.— C.] 

t  tM  tcnflM  r»pm,  ToL  i.,  p.  40-49. 
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of  many  goodly  and  godly  ^boys  —  and  some 
wenches  among,  lest  the  seventh  work  mira- 
cles, as  old  wives  will  tell  us — and  herself  to  be 
a  joyful  and  good  mother,  as  I  know  she  is  a 
good  and  loving  wife,  and  long  may  she  so  be 
to  your  comfort  and  her  own." 

Wentworth  and  the  other  recusants  released, 
they  met,  under  the  circumstances  of  extreme 
excitement  which  have  been  already  described, 
in  the  famous  third  Parliament.  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  remark  here,  that  the  under 
current  of  intrigue  which  had  been  set  in  mo- 
tion by  Wentworth  was  only  known  to  his  con- 
venient friend  Wandesford.  It  is  not  likely, 
from  the  tone  of  Hollis's  letters,  that  he  had 
ever  been  made  acquainted  with  it.  For  the 
rest  of  the  patriots,  with  the  exception  of  the 
keen-sighted  Eliot,  they  all  held  well  with 
Wentworth,  as  a  great  and  valuable  supporter 
of  the  popular  cause.  He  had  long  been  known 
for  his  talents ;  their  outburst  in  behalf  of  lib- 
eral principles  had  long,  by  a  certain  section  of 
the  leaders,  been  anxiously  watched  for ;  and 
now,  disappointing  none,  even  of  those  who 
had  known  them  longest,  and  looked  for  them 
most  impatiently,  they  burst  forth  amid  the  de- 
lighted cheers  of  the  House,  and  with  a  start- 
linff  effect  upon  the  court. 

On  the  discussion  of  the  general  question  of 
grievances,  Wentworth  rose.  <*  May  this  day*s 
resolution,"  he  solemnly  began,  *'  be  as  happy, 
as  I  conceive  the  proposition  which  now  moves 
me  to  rise  to  be  seasonable  and  necessary! 
For  whether  we  shall  look  upon  the  king  or  his 
people,  it  did  never  more  behove  this  great 
physician,  the  Parliament,  to  effect  a  true  con- 
sent amongst  the  parties  than  now.  This  de^ 
bate  carries  with  it  a  double  aspNBct,  towards 
the  sovereign,  and  towards  the  subject ;  though 
both  be  innocent,  yet  both  are  injured,  both  to 
be  cured.  In  the  representation  of  injuries  I 
shall  crave  your  attention  ;  in  the  cure,  I  shall 
beseech  your  equal  cares  and  better  judgments. 
In  the  greatest  humility  I  speak  it,  these  illegal 
ways  are  punishments  and  marks  of  indigna- 
tion. The  raising  of  money  by  loans,  strength- 
ened by  commission,  with  unheard-of  instruc- 
tions ;  the  billeting  of  soldiers  by  the  lieuten- 
ants, have  been  as  if  they  could  have  persuaded 
Christian  princes — ^nay,  worlds,  that  the  right 
of  empire  was  to  take  away  goods  by  strong 
hand ;  and  they  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
was  possible  for  them,  to  do  it.  This  hath  not 
been  done  by  the  king  (under  the  pleasing  shade 
of  whose  crown  I  hope  we  shall  ever  gather 
the  fruits  of  justice),  but  by  projectors ;  these 
have  extended  the  prerogative  of  the  ting  be- 
yond its  just  limits,  so  as  to  mar  the  sweet  har- 
mony of  the  whole." 

Wentworth  then  burst  suddenly,  and  with 
great  dramatic  effect  (he  studied  this  at  all 
times),  into  the  following  rapid  and  passionate 
invective :  "  They  have  rent  from  us  the  light 
of  our  eyes !  enforced  companies  of  ^ests 
worse  than  the  ordinances  of  France !  vitiated 
our  wives  and  daughters  before  our  faces ! 
brought  the  crown  to  greater  want  than  ever 
it  was,  by  anticipating  the  revenue ;  and  can 
the  shepherd  be  thus  smitten,  and  the  flock  not 
be  scattered  t  They  have  introduced  a  privy 
council,  ravishing  at  once  the  spheres  of  all  an- 
cient government !  imprisoning  us  without  bail 
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or  bond  !  Thej  have  taken  from  us — ^what 
shall  I  sayl  Indeed,  tokat  have  they  left  usl 
Thej  have  taken  from  us  all  means  of  supply- 
ing the  king,  and  ingratiating  ourselves  with 
him,  by  tearing  up  the  roots  of  all  property ; 
which,  if  they  be  not  seasonably  set  again  into 
the  ground  by  his  majesty^s  hand,  we  shall 
have,  instead  of  beauty,  baldness  !*' 

For  this,  in  the  noblest  language,  the  orator 
proposed  his  remedy.  **  By  one  and  the  same 
thing  hath  the  king  and  people  been  hurt,  and 
by  the  same  must  they  be  cured — to  vindicate 
— what  1  New  things  1  No !  our  ancient,  law- 
ful, and  vital  liberties !  by  reinforcing  of  the  an- 
cient laws  made  by  our  ancestors ;  by  setting 
such  a  stamp  upon  them  as  no  licentious  spirit 
shall  dare  hereafler  to  enter  upon  them.  And 
shall  we  think  this  a  way  to  break  a  Parlia- 
ment 1  No !  our  desires  are  modest  and  just. 
I  speak  truly,  both  for  the  interest  of  the  king 
and  people.  If  we  enjoy  not  these,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  relieve  him ;  therefore  let  us  nev- 
er fear  but  they  will  be  accepted  by  his  good- 
ness. Wherefore  I  shall  descend  to  my  mo- 
tion, which  consists  of  four  parts,  two  of  which 
have  relation  to  the  persons,  and  two  to  the 
property  of  our  goods.  1st.  For  our  persons, 
the  freedom  of  them  from  imprisonment,  and 
from  employments  abroad,  against  our  own 
consents,  contrary  to  the  ancient  customs  of 
this  kingdom.  2d.  For  our  goods,  that  no  lev- 
ies may  be  made  but  by  ParUament ;  and  no 
billeting  of  soldiers.  It  is  roost  necessary  that 
these  be  resolved,  and  that  the  subjects  may 
be  secured  in  both.  Then,  for  the  manner,  it 
will  be  fit  to  determine  it  by  a  grand  commit- 
tee."* 

Wentworth- sustained,  through  the  short  but 
important  proceedings  of  the  session,  the  repu- 
tation he  had  achieved  by  this  speech  in  the 
House  and  the  country.    He  spoke  on  all  the 

Seat  questions  and  emergencies  that  occurred, 
nly  two  of  his  speeches,  however,  remain  in 
any  completeness.  The  second  was  delivered 
on  one  of  Secretary  Cooke's  pressing  applica- 
tions for  the  subsidies.  **  I  cannot  help  lament- 
ing,'* he  said,  *'  the  unlawful  courses  and  slights, 
for  which  the  only  excuse  is  necessity.  We 
are  required  to  give ;  but  before  we  can  resolve 
to  give,  it  must  be  determined  what  we  have 
to  give.  What  heavy  fogs  have  of  late  darken- 
ed our  hemisphere,  and  yet  hang  over  us,  por- 
tending our  ruin,  none  is  so  weak  as  to  be  ig- 
norant of !  What  unsteady  courses  to  dispel 
these  mists  have  been  pursued,  and  thereby 
raised  near  us  great  storms,  I  take  no  pleasure 
to  remember ;  yet,  in  all  bodies  diseased,  the 
knowledge  precedes  the  cure.  I  will  shortly 
tell  the  principals,  next  their  remedies.  I  must 
reduce  them  into  two  heads :  1.  Whereby  our 
persons  have  been  injured ;  2d.  Whereby  our 
estates  have  suffered. 

V  Our  persons  have  been  injured,*'  oontinued 
Wentworth,  more  earnestly,  ♦*  both  by  impris- 
onment without  law — nay,  against  law,  bound- 
less and  without  bank !  and  by  being  designed 
to  some  office,  charge,  and  emplo3rment,  foreign 
or  domestic,  as  a  brand  of  infamy  and  mark  of 
disgrace.  Oh !  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  may  not 
be  safe  to  deny  payments  upon  unjust  exac- 


tions,  but  we  must  go  to  prison  for  it,  nor  ia 
this  place  to  speak  our  consciences,  but  we 
must  be  stamped  to  unwilling  and  unfitting 
employments !  Our  estates  have  been  racked 
two  ways ;  one  in  the  loan,  wherein  five  subsi- 
dies were  exacted,  and  that  by  commission  of 
men  of  quality,  and  instructions  to  prosecute 
the  same  with  an  asperity  which  no  times  can 
parallel !  And  hence  the  other  consideration, 
of  the  projectors  and  executioners  of  it.  Nay, 
this  was  not  all,  but  ministers  in  their  pulpits 
have  preached  it  as  Gospel,  and  damned  the  re- 
fusers of  it— so,  then,  we  are  already  doomed 
to  damnation ! 

**  Let  no  man,**  he  said,  in  conclusion,  after 
proposing  a  committee  for  grievances,  **  judge 
this  way  a  break-neck  of  Pariiaments,  but  a  way 
of  honour  to  the  king,  nay,  of  profit ;  for  be- 
sides the  supply  which  we  shall  readily  give 
him,  suitable  to  bis  occasions,  we  give  him  our 
hearts.  Our  hearts,  Mr.  Speaker ^  a  gift  that  God 
calls  for,  and  fit  for  a  king  /"♦ 

There  may  have  been  more  passion  than 
logic  in  these  speeches,  but  they  had  their  ef> 
feet.  The  court  now  saw  more  thoroughly  the 
man  they  had  discarded,  and  Weston  hastened 
to  answer  his  last  letter !  He  reasoned  here 
not  unjustly,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  too  late 
at  any  time  to  answer  a  letter  which  in  its 
terms  so  clearly  proved  the  non-existence  of 
any  lasting  obstacle,  such  as  a  firm  point  of 
principle.  The  present  conduct  of  Wentworth, 
to  Weston  at  least,  could  appear  no  other  than 
a  temporary  resource.  Even  Buckingham's 
continued  objections  were  therefore  set  aside, 
and,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Wentworth  had  opened — nay, 
aknost  before  the  burning  words  which  have 
just  been  transcribed  had  cooled  from  off  the 
lips  of  the  speaker,  a  transfer  of  his  services  to 
the  court  was  decided  on !  We  have  indispu- 
table evidence  that  on  the  28th  of  May  Finch 
was  acting  as  a  go-between,  t  On  th6  26th  of 
June  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  the 
14th  of  July  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  was  crea- 
ted Baron  Wentworth,  and  called  to  the  privy 
council.!  It  is  clear,  however,  that  at  the  same 
time  he  had  stipulated  to  be  made  a  viscount, 
and  lord-president  of  the  North  ;^  but  this  ap- 
parently could  not  be  done  till  the  death  of 
Buckingham  had  removed  a  still  lingering  ob- 
stacle. U 


*  From  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Librarr.    Sm  Pari.  Hut., 
vol.  ^.,  p.  I0M71. 


*  Pari.  Hi«t.,Tol.  rii-.p.  44d. 

t  Straffurd  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  40. 

t  [Shottly  after  hia  elevation  to  the  peerage,  he  net  baa 
old  friend  I^m.  **  Yoo  aee,*'  said  Straffurd,  "  I  kave  left 
yoQ."  "  So  I  perceire,"  replied  the  patriot ;  "  hot  we  Aall 
never  leave  you,  as  long  as  yon  have  a  head  on  joor  shoo]- 
ders.*  Pym  kept  hia  word,  and  never  lost  sight  of  Stnf> 
ford  till  he  had  brought  him  to  the  scafibld^— C.l 

^  See  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p<  ^« 

II  A  passage  in  Raihwortb  (vd.  viii.,  p.  T06)  it  oorrobo* 
rative  of  the  view  which  I  have  presented  of  Wentworth'a 
pnblio  condoot.  The  oolleotor  professes  to  give  all  those 
parliamentanr  speeches  "  in  which  mj  Lord  of  Strafford  *> 
discovered  his  wit  and  temper,  that  the  oooit  took  partico- 
lar  notice  of  him,**  and  gives  only  the  speeches  tlMt  were 
delivered  in  this  thiid  Parliament,  h  is  clear  that  he  had 
not  rendered  himself  at  all  formidable  before.  Roahworth, 
indeed,  subsequently  sets  this  at  rest  bj  adding,  **  Norn  he 
began  to  be  more  generally  takea  notice  of  by  all  ssea,  and 
his  fame  to  spre«i  lUiroad,  where  pablio  aAun»and  the 
criticisms  of  the  times,  were  discoursed  by  the  most  refined 
judgments  ;  those  who  were  infected  wiUi  popnlarity  flat* 
tenng  themselves  that  he  was  inclined  to  tnmort  their  in- 
clination, and  would  prove  a  champion  on  that  aceonnt; 
bat  toch  diaooarss,  at  it  endoved  hun  to  hit  cooatry,  ao  Ik 
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I  haTe  thus  endeaToared  to  trace  at  greater 
iBBftb,  and  with  greater  exactness  than  has 
been  attempted  hitherto,  the  opening  passages 
in  the  political  history  of  this  extraordinary 
■un.  The  common  and  vulgar  account  given 
bj  Heylin*  has  been,  it  is  believed,  exploded, 
aloag  with  that  of  the  no  less  vulgar  Hacket.f 
All  Wentworth's  movements  in  the  path  which 
has  been  followed  appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
natoral  and  intelligible,  if  his  true  character  is 
k^  in  view.  From  the  very  intensity  of  the 
aristocratic  principle  within  him  arose  bis  hes- 
itatioB  in  espousing  at  once  the  interests  of  the 
court.  This,  justly  and  carefully  considered, 
will  be  found  the  solution  of  his  reluctant  ad- 
vances, and  still  more  relucUnt  retreats.  The 
intervention  of  a  favourite  was  hardly  support- 
able by  one  whose  ambition,  as  he  felt  obliged 
to  confess  to  himself  even  then,  would  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  short  of  the  dignity  of  be- 
comiaf  **  the  king's  mistress,  to  be  cherished 
and  courted  by  none  but  himself.*'  He  was  to 
be  understood,  and  then  invited,  rather  than 
forced  to  an  explicit  declaration,  and  then  only 
accepted.  The  purpose  of  the  alternating  at- 
traction and  repulsion  of  his  proceedings,  such 
as  I  have  described  them,  submissive  and  re- 
fractory, might  have  been  obvious,  indeed,  to 
an  obtuser  perception  than  Buckingham's,  but 
that  mediocrity  will  always  find  its  little  account 
in  crushing  rather  than  winning  over  genius, 
and  is  rendered  almost  as  uncomfortable  by  an 
uncongenial  coadjutor  as  by  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent Wentworth's  conduct,  at  the  last,  was 
forced  apon  him  by  circumstances  ;  but  his  en- 
ergetie  support  of  the  Petition  of  Rights  was 
01^  the  completion  of  a  series  of  hints,  all  of 
which  had  been  more  or  less  intelligible ;  and 
even  now,  unwillingly  understood  as  this  was 
bf  the  nainister,  it  was  yet  more  reluctantly 
acted  open,  for  by  Buckingham's  death  alone, 
as  we  are  informed,  the  "  great  bar"  to  Went- 
worth's advancement  was  removed.!  It  may 
be  added,  that,  even  in  all  these  circumstances, 
when  many  steps  were  forced  upon  him  which 
kis  proud  spirit  but  poorly  submitted  to,  and 
wrsnged  itself  in  submitting  to,  it  is  yet  possi- 
ble to  perceive  a  quality  in  his  nature  whidi 
was  afterward  more  fully  developed.  He  was 
possetsod  with  a  rooted  aversion,  from  the  first, 
to  the  court  flies  that  buzzed  around  the  mon- 
arch, and  as  little  inclined  to  suffer  their  good 
oflices  as  to  deprecate  their  hostility.  The  re- 
ceipt, shortiy  after  this,  of  divers  ill-spelled  and 
solemn  siOinesses  from  the  king,  seems  to  have 
oecasioned  a  deep  and  enduring  gratitude  in 
him  for  the  dispensing  with  a  medium  that 
had  annoyed  him.  **  I  do  with  infinite  sense," 
writes  he,  **  eonsider  your  majesty's  great  good- 
ness, not  only  most  graciously  approving  of  that 
address  of  mine  immediately  to  yourself,  but 
aflowing  it  unto  me  hereafter,  which  I  shall 
rest  myself  upon  as  my  greatest  support  on 
euth,  and  make  bold  to  practise,  yet  I  trust 
without  importunity  or  sauciness."  The  few 
attempU  to  insratiate  himself  with  the  queen, 
whicfa  were  ultimately  forced  on  Wentworth 


WfDt  !•  him  aa  iatonat  in  tha  bosom  of  his  prinM,  who 
tWfiac  •  diMOTBiaf  jodnMst  of  bmd)  quickly  nwde  his 
•bMCTitMa  of  W«tw<m£*i,  th«t  b«  wm  a  penos  fruMd 
far  fi»«t  aCuxs,  and  it  to  ba  near  his  rojral  panon  and 
CBanala.0  *  Life  of  Laad,  p.  194. 
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by  his  declining  fortunes,  were  attended  with 
but  faint  success,  and  he  appears  to  have  im- 
pressed her,  on  the  whole,  with  little  beyond 
the  prettiness  of  his  hands,  which  she  allowed 
to  be  **  the  finest  in  the  world"* — ^to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  head,  which  she  was  not  so  inclined 
to  preserve. 

In  one  word,  what  it  is  desired  to  impress 
upon  the  reader,  before  the  delineation  of  Went- 
worth in  his  after  years,  is  this,  that  he  wat  am- 
sutetU  to  kimtelf  throughout.  I  have  always 
considered  that  much  good  wrath  is  thrown 
away  upon  what  is  usually  called  »*  apostacy." 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  if  the  circumstances 
are  thoroughly  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  has  been  "  no  such  thing."  The  position 
on  which  the  acute  Roman  thought  fit  to  base 
his  whole  theory  of  .Esthetics, 

*'  Hamano  capiti  canrieem  pictor  aqoinant 
Jangere  si  relit,  et  Tarias  indaoere  plumas, 
Uodique  coUatis  membris,  ot  tarpiter  atnun 
Desioat  in  piscem  molier  formoaa  supernd, 
Spectatom  admissi  risam  teneatis,  amici  V*  Ac. 

is  of  far  wider  application  than  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  an  art  of  poetry ;  and  those  who  carry 
their  researches  into  the  moral  nature  of  man- 
kind cannot  do  better  than  impress  upon  their 
minds  at  the  outset,  that  in  the  regions  they 
explore  they  are  to  expect  no  monsters — no 
essentially  discordant  termination  to  any  **  mu- 
lier  formosa  supeme."  Infinitely  and  distinctly 
various  as  appear  the  shifting  hues  of  our  com- 
mon nature  when  subjected  to  the  prism  of 
CIRCDM8TANCB,  csch  ray  into  which  it  is  broken 
is  no  less  in  itself  a  primitive  colour,  suscepti- 
ble, indeed,  of  vast  modification,  but  incapable 
of  farther  division.  Indolence,  however,  in  its 
delight  for  broad  classifications,  finds  its  ac- 
count in  overlooking  this ;  and  among  the  re- 
sults, none  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  long 
list  of  apostates  with  which  history  furnishes 
us.  It  is  very  true,  it  may  be  admitted,  that 
when  we  are  informed  by  an  old  chronicler 
that  '*  at  this  time  Ezzelin  changed  totally  his 
disposition,"  or  by  a  modern  biographer  that 
"  at  such  a  period  Tiberius  first  be<^me  a  wick- 
ed prince,"  we  examine  too  curiously  if  we 
consider  such  information  as  in  reality  regard- 
ing other  than  the  act  done  and  the  popular  in- 
ference recorded,  beyond  which  it  was  no  part 
of  the  writer  to  inquire.  But  such  historians 
as  these  value  themselves  materially  on  their 
dispensation  of  good  or  evil  fame ;  and  as  the 
*'  complete  change,"  so  dramatically  recounted, 
has  conmionly  no  mean  influence  on  the  nature 
of  their  award,  the  observations  I  have  made 
may  be  of  service  to  the  just  estimate  of  their 
more  sweeping  conclusions. 

Against  all  such  conclusions  I  earnestly  pro- 
test in  the  case  of  the  remarkable  personage 
whose  ill-fated  career  we  are  now  retracing. 
Let  him  be  judged  sternly,  but  in  no  unphilo- 
sophic  spirit.  In  turning  from  the  bright  band 
of  patriot  brothers  to  the  solitary  Strafford — 
**  a  star  which  dwelt  apart" — ^we  have  to  con- 
template no  extinguished  splendour,  razed  and 
blotted  from  the  book  of  life.  Lustrous,  in- 
deed, as  was  the  gathering  of  the  lights  in  the 


*  This  is  told  ns  bj  Ifadana  da  MotteriUe.  who  rapaatt 
what  HenrietU  had  aaid  to  her :  "II  Auit  la»d,  maia  aaaai 
'able  de  sa  penoona ;  et  la  raine,  ne oontant  Urotaa  caa 
I,  s'airatn  poor  bm  din  ^*il  arait  let  plus  btUat 
dii  Bwiida* 


ajR«able 
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political  hesTen  of  this  great  time,  eTen  that 
radiant  cluster  might  have  exalted  in  the  ac^ 
cession  of  the  **  comet  beautiful  and  fierce," 
which  tarried  a  while  within  its  limits  ere  it 
*<  dashed  athwart  with  train  of  flame."  But  it 
was  goTemed  bj  other  laws  than  were  owned 
by  its  golden  associates,  and — impelled  by  a 
contrary,  yet  no  less  irresistible  force  than  that 
which  restrained  them  within  their  eternal  or- 
bits— it  left  them,  never  to  **  float  into  that  azure 
heaven  again." 

Before  attending  Wentworth  to  his  presi- 
dency in  the  North,  we  may  stop  to  consider 
one  of  those  grand  features  in  his  character  on 
which  many  subordinate  considerations  depend, 
and  a  proper  understanding  of  which  ought  to 
be  brought,  as  a  first  requisite,  to  the  just  ob- 
servation of  his  measures. 

I  cannot  believe  Wentworth  to  have  been 
the  vain  man  popular  opinion  has  pronounced 
him,  nor  discover  in  him  any  of  that  overween- 
ing and  unwarranted  self-confidence  which 
friends  no  less  than  foes  have  laid  to  his  charge. 
An  arrogance,  based  on  the  supposed  posses- 
sion of  pre-eminent  qualities  which  have  no 
existence,  is  one  thing,  and  the  calm  percep- 
tion of  an  undoubted  superiority  is  another. 
Wentworth,  indeed,  "  stood  like  a  tower,"  but 
that  unshaken  confidence  did  not  "suddenly 
scale  the  light."  Its  stately  proportions  were 
slowly  evolved  ;  its  eventual  elevation  una- 
voidable, and  amply  vindicated.  We  have  met 
with  no  evidences  of  a  refractory  or  self-sufii- 
cient  disposition  in  the  youth  of  Wentworth. 
His  studies  at  Cambridge  had  a  prosperous  is- 
sue, and  he  ever  remembered  his  college  life 
with  afllbction.  **  I  am  sorry  to  speak  it,  but 
truth  will  out,"  writes  he  to  Laud  concerning 
an  episcopal  delinquent,  **  this  bishop  is  a  St. 
John's  man — of  Oxford,  I  mean,  not  Cambridge ; 
our  Cambridge  panniers  never  brought  such  a 
fairing  to  the  market."*  His  deep  esteem  for 
his  tutor,  Greenwood,  reflects  honour  on  both 
parties.    I  have  said  that  it  was  originated  by 

*  Strafford  Papers,  toL  i.,  p.  180.  Land  makes  merry 
upon  this  happj  phrase  of  the  lord-denntj's.  The  passa- 
ges are  characteristic  of  the  oorrespondenoe.  and  therefore 
worth  quoting.  **  And  so  yoor  lordship,''  he  writes,  "  is 
Tery  sorry  to  tell  the  truth,  bat  only  that  it  will  out.  A 
St.  John's  man  yon  sar  he  is,  and  of  Oxford—jronr  Cam- 
*^  ■  *  r  Vrooght  soch  a  (airing  to  the  mar- 


je  panni< 
ket.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  bat  it  hath ;  for  what  say  yoa  of 
Dean  Palmer  T  who,  besides  his  other  Tirtaes,  sold  all  the 
lead  off  from  the  ehorch  at  Peterbargh ;  yet  he  was  brought 
in  your  Cambridge  panniers ;  and  so  was  Bishop  Howland 
too,  who  used  that  bishopric  as  well  as  he  did  the  deanery. 
I  most  confess  this  man's  baseness  hath  not  many  fellows, 
but  his  bribery  may  have  store.  And  I  pray,  is  that  ever 
a  whit  the  less  faolt,  because  it  is  gentleman-like  for  hun- 
dreds  and  thousands,  whereas  this  man  deals  for  twenty 
ahilliags  and  less  ?  I  hope  you  will  not  say  so ;  and  if  you 
do  not,  then  I  prar  examine  your  Cambridge  numiers  again, 
for  some  say  such  may  be  found  there,  but  I,  for  my  part, 
will  not  bebeve  it,  unless  your  lordship  mdu  me."  Went- 
worth ai^wars  to  have  contested  this  point  in  Land's  own 
kuroonr.  The  bishop  rstsvts  by  asking  him  what  his  **  Jon- 
jkism"  means.  **  Now  you  ars  merry  again.  God  hold  it. 
And  whatt  Dr.  Palmer  acted  like  a  king?  Be  it  so. 
But  he  was  another  card  in  the  pack.  As  for  Bishofi  How- 
land,  you  netrer  heard  of  him.  What !  nor  of  Jeames  hia 
-wife  neither  ?  Good  Lord,  how  ignorant  tou  can  be  when 
ytn  list.  Tea,  but  tou  hare  taken  St.  John's  Ox.  Fbt- 
MRtM,  and  I  pot  yoa  to  your  memoiy.  Is  it  So? 
,  thea :  you  know  there  is  a  cause  in  the  Star 
Chamber ;  some  were  to  answer,  and  they  brought  their 
iswers  ready  written.  If  the  Bishop  of  Lmo(^  sent  them 
f%ady  for  his  tuni,  hath  he  not  an  exeelleat  fome?  What 
if  this  appear?  I  hope  you  will  not  then  nqr  f  put  you  to 
,  'TIS  now  under  examinatioa,  and  is  ngt  this 
',Ae,t^agrmiUcrimiMl    Gobragaow.'* 
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good  services  performed,  and  so,  perhaps,  H  is 
necessary  to  limit  all  Strafford's  likings-— all, 
except  the  fatal  one  which  cost  him  Ufe,  his 
liking  for  the  weak  and  unworthy  king,  whi<d& 
had  Its  origin  in  that  abstract  veneration  for 
power  which  (or  rather,  as  he  afterward  too 
late  discovered,  the  semblance  of  which)  we 
have  just  seen  him,  by  some  practices  beneath 
his  nature,  climbing  up  to,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  which  we  are  to  view  him  hereafter.  But 
his  esteem  for  Greenwood,  whatever  its  origin, 
was  not  to  have  been  provoked  by  trockling 
sjTcophancy.  Nothing  of  that  sort  would  have 
succeeded  in  impressing  its  object  vnth  so  pro- 
found a  respect  as  dictates  the  following  para- 
graph in  an  interesting  letter  to  his  nephew 
and  ward.  Sir  W.  Savile.  '*  In  these,  and  all 
things  else,  you  shall  do  passing  well  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Greenwood,  who  hath  seen  mnch,  is 
very  well  able  to  judge,  and  certainly  most 
faithful  to  you.  If  you  use  him  not  most  re- 
spectively, yon  deal  extreme  ungrateful  with 
him,  and  ill  for  yourself  He  was  the 
your  father  loved  and  trusted  above  all 
and  did  as  faithfully  discharse  t)ie  trust  rep 
in  him  as  ever  in  my  time  1  knew  any  man  do 
for  his  dead  Aiend,  taking  excessive  pains  in 
settling  your  estate  with  all  possible  cheerful- 
ness, without  charge  to  you  at  all.  His  advice 
will  be  always  upright,  and  you  may  saft^ 
pour  your  secrets  into  him,  which,  by  that  time 
you  have  conversed  a  little  more  abroad  in  the 
world,  you  will  find  to  be  the  greatest  and  no- 
blest treasure  this  world  can  make  any  mat 
owner  of;  and  I  protest  to  God,  were  I  it 
your  place,  I  would  think  him  the  greatest  am 
best  riches  I  did  or  could  possess."*  In  Uia 
same  letter  Wentworth  assures  this  youth, 
"  You  cannot  consider  yourself,  and  advise  and 
debate  your  actions  with  your  friends  too 
much ;  and,  till  such  time  as  experience  hath 
ripened  your  judgment,  it  shall  be  great  wisdom 
and  advantage  to  distrust  yourself,  and  to  for- 
tify your  youth  by  the  counsel  of  your  more 
aged  friends,  before  you  undertake  anything  of 
consequence.  It  was  the  course  that  I  gov- 
erned myself  by  after  my  father's  death,  with 
great  advantage  to  myself  and  a^rs ;  and  yet 
my  breeding  abroad  had  shown  me  more  of 
the  world  than  yours  hath  done,  and  I  had  nat- 
ural reason  like  other  men ;  only  I  confess  I 
did  in  all  things  distrust  myself,  wherein  yon 
shall  do,  as  I  said,  extremely  weU,  if  you  do  so 
too."t    There  is  no  self-sufficiency  here  I 

Wehtworth's  method  of  study  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  and  I  quote 
it  in  strong  corroboration  of  the  view  which  has 
been  urged.  "  He  writ,"  Radcliffb  assures  os, 
« as  weU  as  he  spoke :  this  perfection  he  at- 
tained, first,  by  reading  well-penned  authors  in 
French,  English,  and  Latin,  and  observing  their 
expressions ;  secondly,  by  hearing  of  eloquent 
men,  which  he  did  diligently  in  their  sermons 
and  public  speeches ;  thirdly,  bv  a  very  great 
care  and  industry,  which  he  used  when  he  was 
young,  in  penning  hia  epistles  and  missives  of 
what  subject  soever;  but,  above  aU,  he  had  a 
natural  quickness  of  wit  and  fancy,  with  greet 
clearness  of  judgment,  and  much  practice,  with- 
out which  his  other  helps,  of  reading  and  heer- 
ing,  would  not  have  brought  him  to  that  gre«t 
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perfeetion  to  which  he  attained.    I  learned  one 
rale  of  him,  which  I  thinlc  worthy  to  be  reihem- 
bered :  when  kt  met  with  a  well-penned  oration  or 
trta  vpon  any  eubjtet  or  questwn,  he  framed  a 
tpeediMfon  the  eame  argument^  %n9enting  and  die- 
fomg  what  seemed  fit  to  he  said  upon  that  subject 
kfort  ke  read  the  book ;  then  reading  the  book, 
era^art  his  own  with  the  author,  and  note  his  own 
itfedSy  and  the  author's  art  and  fulness,  whereby 
be  obsenred  all  that  was  in  the  author  more 
stricUy,  and  might  better  judge  of  his  own 
wants  to  snpid  J  £em.  ***  Now  this  early  habit  of 
eoofronting,  so  to  speak,  the  falI>grown  wits  of 
other  men— of  satisfying  himself  of  his  own  pre- 
cise iateOectoal  height  by  thoroughly  scanning 
the  acknowledged  stature  of  the  world*s  giants 
^k  as  much  removed  from  a  rash  assumption 
IB  from  the  nervous  apprehension  of  mediocrity. 
Wemworth's  temper  was  passionate ;  and  it 
is  eohoos  and  instructive,  in  the  present  view 
of  his  character,  to  mark  the  steps  he  took  in 
relatioo  to  this.    I  have  already  spoken  of  his 
extreme  cautiousness ;  of  the  select  council  that 
eaovassed  his  business,  suggested  his  measures, 
aad  revised  his  correspondence ;  of  his  defer- 
ence to  advice,  and,  indeed,  submission  to  re- 
prooC  from  his  assured  friends.    "  He  was  nat- 
orail;  exceeding  choleric,"  says  Sir  George  Rad- 
ciiiie,  **  an  infinnity  with  which  he  had  great 
wrestlings  ;  and  though  he  kept  a  watchfulness 
orer  hin^U*  concerning  it,  yet  it  could  not  be  so 
preTented  but  sometimes  upon  sudden  occasions 
it  would  break.  He  had  sundry  friends  that  often 
admonished  him  of  it,  and  he  had  the  great  pru- 
dence to  take  in  good  part  such  admonitions  : 
Bay,  I  can  say  that  I,  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  never  gained  more  upon  his  trust  and 
•flection  than  by  this  freedom  with  him  in  teU- 
ing  him  of  his  weaknesses ;  for  he  was  a  man 
tad  not  an  angel,  yet  such  a  man  as  made  a 
eoBsdenoe  of  his  ways,  and  did  endeavour  to 
grow  m  virtue  and  victory  over  himself,  and 
Bade  good  in-ogress  accordingly."    This  "  good 
progress"  brought  him  eventually  to  a  very  ef- 
fieieDt  sdf-oontrol.    In  cases  where  he  would 
seem  to  have  exceeded  it,  and  to  have  been 
transported  beyond  decency  and  prudence,  it 
woohl  be  hasty  to  assume,  as  Clarendon  and 
other  writers  have  done,  that  it  was  in  mere 
tttisfaction  of  his  will.    These  writers,  it  wiU 
BM  be  difficult  to  show,  have  not  that  excuse 
for  the  failure  of  their  principles  in  Went- 
WQrth*B  person.    The  truth  was,  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Napoleon  and  other  great  masters  of 
the  despotie  art,  anger  was  one  of  the  instru- 
■eots  of  his  policy.    He  came  to  know  when 
to  be  in  a  passion,  and  flew  into  a  passion  ac- 
eonhBi^.    "  You  gave  me  a  good  lesson  to  be 
pstieat,"  he  writes  to  old  Secretary  Cooke, 
**ud  indeed  my  years  and  natural  inclinations 
give  me  heat  more  than  enough,  which,  how- 
ever, I  trust  more  experience  shall  cool,  and  a 
watch  over  myself  in  time  altogether  over- 
come ;  in  the  mean  space,  in  this  at  least  it 
viU  nt  forth  itself  more  pardonable,  because 
■J  earnestness  shall  ever  be  for  the  honour, 
jittttee,  aad  profit  of  my  master ;  ^nd  it  is  not 
ehcmfs  anger ^  hut  the  misajnlying  of  it,  that  is 
Aevuxso  UsmeabU,  and  of  disadvantage  to  those 
that  let  themselves  loose  thereunto.'* f 


•  Pspm,  Tol.  ii.,  Ik  415. 
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In  the  same  despatch  to  the  secretary  from 
which  I  have  taken  the  above,  he  had  observed, 
inunediately  before,  **  Nor  is  it  one  of  my  least 
comforts  that  I  shall  have  the  means  to  resort 
to  so  wise  and  well-affected  a  friend  to  me  as 
I  esteem  yourself,  and  to  a  servant  that  goes 
the  same  way  to  my  master's  ends  that  I  do  ; 
and  therefore  let  me  adjure  you,  by  all  the  in- 
terests that  I  may  or  would  have  in  you,  that 
as  you  will  (I  am  sure)  assist  me  when  I  am 
right,  so,  by  your  sensible  and  grave  counsel, 
reduce  me  when  I  may  happen  to  tread  awry."* 
And  thus,  from  the  first,  is  Wentworth  found 
soliciting  the  direction  of  others  in  all  impor- 
tant conjunctures ;  not,  indeed,  with  the  vague 
distress  of  one  unprovided  with  expedients  of 
his  own,  and  disposed  to  adopt  the  first  course 
that  shall  be  proposed,  but  with  the  calm  pur- 
pose of  one  decided  on  the  main  course  to  be 
pursued,  yet  not  unwilling  that  it  receive  the 
corroboration,  or  undergo  the  modification,  of 
an  experienced  adviser.  This  has  been  occa- 
sionally illustrated  in  the  business  of  his  nom- 
ination by  the  king  for  the  ofilce  of  sheriff, 
where,  having  already  chosen  his  party,  he  sub- 
mits his  determination  to  his  father-in-law,  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  whose  answer  has  been  quoted. 
I  have  mentioned,  also,  his  practice  of  trans- 
mitting duplicates  of  his  despatches  on  all  ur- 
gent occasions  to  Laud,  Cooke,  and  Cottington. 

No  passage,  indeed,  in  the  career  of  Went- 
worth proves  him  to  have  been  a  vain  man. 
His  singular  skill  is  never  satisfied,  without  an 
unremitting  application  of  means  to  any  desired 
end,  and  the  neglect  of  no  circumstance,  the 
most  minute  and  apparently  trivial,  that  may 
conduce  to  its  success.  Would  he  ensure  his 
own  return  for  a  county,  and  smuggle  in  a  min- 
isterial candidate  under  the  wing  of  his  own 
popularity  1  He  proceeds  as  though  his  per- 
sonal merits  could  in  no  way  influence  the 
event,  and  all  his  hopes  are  founded  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  friends,  which  he  leaves  no  stone 
unturned  to  increase.  In  one  and  the  same  day, 
Sir  Thomas  Gower,  high  sheriff  of  York,  is  in- 
formed that,  **  Being,  at  the  entreaty  of  some 
of  my  best  friends,  resolved  to  try  the  affec- 
tions of  my  countrymen  in  the  next  election  of 
knights  for  the  shire,  I  could  do  no  less  than 
take  hold  of  this  fit  occasion  to  write  unto  you 
these  few  lines,  wherein  I  must  first  give  you 
thanks  for  the  good  respect  you  have  been 
pleased  to  show  towards  me,  to  some  of  my 
good  friends  who  moved  you  for  your  just  and 
equal  favour  at  the  time  of  the  election ;  which, 
as  I  will  be  found  ready  to  deserve  and  affec- 
tionately to  requite,  so  must  I  here  solicit  yon 
for  the  continuance  of  your  good  purposes  to- 
wards me ;  and  lastly  desire  to  understand 
from  you  what  day  the  county  falls  out  upon 
(which  is  to  be  the  next  after  the  receipt  of  the 
writ),  that  so  I  may  provide  myself  and  friends 
to  give  our  first  voices  for  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
the  second  for  myself"  Sir  Henry  Bellasis 
assured  that,  "  Presently  upon  my  return  from 
London,  I  find  by  Mr.  Carre  how  much  I  am 
beholden  unto  you  for  your  good  affection.  In 
truth,  I  do  not  desire  it  out  of  any  ambition, 
but  rather  to  satisfy  some  of  my  best  friends, 
and  such  as  have  most  power  over  me.  Tet, 
if  the  country  make  choice  of  me,  surely  I  wiU 
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zealously  perform  the  best  service  for  tbem 
that  my  means  or  understanding  shall  enable 
me  unto.  And  having  thus  far  upon  this  occa- 
sion declared  myself,  must  take  it  as  a  great 
testimony  of  affection  in  them  that  shall  afford 
me  their  voices,  and  those  of  their  friends  for 
Mr.  Secretary  Calvert  in  the  prime,  and  my- 
self in  the  second  place.  Particularly  am  I 
hereby  to  give  you  therefore  thanks,  and  will 
80  settledly  lodge  this  favour  in  my  heart,  that 
I  will  not  fail  to  remember  and  deserve  it.  In 
my  next  Utters  I  will  liketmse  let  Mr.  Secretary 
know  your  good  respect  and  kindness  towards  him, 
whereof  I  dare  assure  you  he  will  not  be  unmindf 
ful.  The  election  day  will  fall  out  very  un- 
happily upon  Christmas-day ;  but  it  is  irreme- 
diless,  and  therefore  must  be  yielden  unto.  If 
you  will  please  to  honour  me  with  the  company 
of  yourself  and  friends  upon  that  day  at  dinner, 
I  shall  take  it  as  a  second  and  especial  favour ; 
in  retribution  whereof  you  shall  find  me  still 
conversant,  as  occasion  shall  be  ministered,  in 
the  unfeigned  and  constant  offices  of  your  very 
assured  and  affectionate  friend."  Sir  Henry  Sa- 
vile  instructed  that  "  I  have  received  your  two 
letters,  and  in  them  both  find  matter  to  thank 
you  for  your  respect  and  kindness  towards  me. 
The  later  of  them  I  received  just  the  afternoon 
I  came  out  of  town,  but  I  write  effectually  to  Mr, 
Secretary  for  a  burgess-ship  for  you  at  Richmond^ 
in  regaird  I  knew  my  Lord  of  Cumberland  was 
partly  engaged ;  but  I  will  amongst  them  work  out 
one,  or  lunll  miss  far  of  my  aim.  So  soon  as  I 
hear  from  Mr.  Secretaiy,  I  will  give  you  far- 
ther certainty  herein ;  in  the  mean  time,  me- 
thinks  it  were  not  amiss  if  you  tried  your  an- 
cient power  with  them  of  Aldborow,  which  I 
leave  to  your  better  consideration,  and  in  the 
mean  time  not  labour  the  less  to  make  it  sure 
for  you  elsewhere,  if  these  clowns  chance  to 
fail  you.  The  writ,  as  I  hear,  is  this  week 
gone  to  the  sheriff;  so  the  next  county  day, 
which  must,  without  hope  of  alteration,  be  that 
of  the  election,  falls  to  be  Christmas-day,  which 
were  to  be  wished  otherwise ;  but  the  discom- 
modity of  our  friends  more  upon  that  day  than 
another  makes  the  favour  the  greater,  our  obli- 
gation the  more,  and  therefore  I  hope  they  will 
the  rather  dispense  with  it.  If  the  old  knight 
should  but  endanger  it,  *faith,  we  might  be  re- 
puted men  of  small  power  and  esteem  in  the 
country !  but  the  truth  is,  I  fear  him  not.  If 
your  health  serve  you,  I  shall  wish  your  com- 
pany at  Yoric,  and  that  yourself  and  friends 
would  eat  a  Christmas  pie  with  me  there:  I 
tell  you  there  would  be  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
I  would  take  it  as  an  especial  favour,  so  value 
it,  and  as  such  a  one  remember  it."  Sir  Mat- 
thew Boynton  reminded  that  <'The  ancient 
and  near  acquaintance  that  hath  been  betwixt 
us  causeth  me  to  rank  you  in  the  number  of 
my  friends ;  and  being  moved  by  my  friends  to 
stand  second  with  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert  for 
knight  of  the  shire  at  this  next  Parliament,  I 
assure  myself  I  might  confidently  address  my- 
self unto  you  for  the  voices  of  yourself  and 
friends  in  the  election,  which  falls  out  unfortu- 
nately to  be  upon  Christmas-day.  But  as  the 
trouble  of  my  friends  thereby  will  be  the  great- 
er, so  doth  it  add  to  my  obligation.  I  hope 
likewise  to  enjoy  your  company  and  friends 
that  day  at  dinner.    You  shall  be  in  no  place 


better  welcome."  And  Christopher  Wandes- 
ford  given  notice  that  **  the  writ  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Radcliffe  within  these  two  days  to 
the  sheriff,  to  whom  I  have  written,  giving  him 
thanks  for  his  kindness,  desiring  the  continu- 
ance thereof  And  now,  lest  you  should  think 
me  forgetful  of  that  which  concerns  yourself,  I 
hasten  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  got  an  ab- 
solute promise  of  my  Lord  Clifford,  that  if  I  be 
chosen  knight,  you  shall  have  a  bwgess-shtp  (re- 
served  for  me)  at  Appleby,  wherewith  J  must  con- 
fess J  am  not  a  little  pleased,  in  regard  we  akall 
sit  there,  judge,  and  laugh  together." 

The  reader  will  remember  that  all  these, 
with  many  other  letters,  are  written  and  de- 
spatched on  the  same  day.  No  apology  ia  ne- 
cessary for  the  length  at  which  I  quote  tbem ; 
since,  in  rescuing  them  from  false  and  distort- 
ed arrangement,  much  misconception  is  pre- 
vented, and  a  very  valuable  means  of  judgment 
furnished  on  Wentworth's  general  conduct. 

He  goes  on  to  let  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  know 
that  '*  I  was  at  London  much  entreated,  and, 
indeed,  at  last  enjoined,  to  stand  with  Mr. 
Secretary  Calvert  for  to  be  knight  of  this  shire 
the  next  Pariiament,  both  by  my  Lord  Clifford 
and  himself;  which,  after  I  had  assented  unto, 
and  despatched  my  letters,  I  perceived  that 
some  of  your  friends  had  motioned  the  like  to 
Mr.  Secretary  on  your  behalf,  and  were  therein 
engaged,  which  was  the  cause  I  writ  no  sooner 
unto  you.  Yet,  hearing  by  my  cousin  Af  iddle- 
ton  that,  he  moving  you  in  my  behalf  for  your 
voices,  you  were  not  only  pleased  to  give  over 
that  intendment,  but  freely  to  promise  us  your 
best  assistance,  I  must  confess  I  cannot  forbear 
any  longer  to  write  unto  you  how  much  this 
courtesy  deserves  of  me ;  and  that  I  cannot 
choose  but  take  it  most  kindly  from  3rou,  as 
suitable  with  the  ancient  affection  which  you 
have  always  borne  me  and  my  house.  And 
presuming  of  the  continuance  of  your  good  re- 
spect towards  me,  I  must  entreat  the  company 
of  yourself  and  friends  with  me  at  dinner  on 
Christmas-day,  being  the  day  of  the  election, 
where  I  shall  be  most  glad  of  you,  and  there 
give  you  farther  thanks  for  your  kind  respects.** 
And  thus  reports  progress  to  Mr.  Secretary 
himself:  "May  it  please  you,  sir,  the  Paiiia- 
ment  writ  is  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  he  by 
his  faithful  promise  deeply  engaged  for  you.  I 
find  the  gentlemen  of  these  parts  generally 
ready  to  do  you  service.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
stirs  not ;  but  Sir  John  Savile,  by  his  instru- 
ments exceeding  busy,  intimating  to  the  com- 
mon sort  under-hand,  that  yourself,  being  not 
resiant  in  the  county,  cannot  by  law  be  choeen, 
and,  being  his  majesty*s  secretary  and  a  stran* 
ger,  one  not  safe  to  be  trusted  by  the  country  5 
but  all  this  according  to  his  manner  so  closely 
and  cunningly  as  if  he  had  no  part  therein  ; 
neither  doth  he  as  yet  farther  declare  himself 
than  only  that  he  will  be  at  York  the  day  of  tba 
election  ;  and  thus,  finding  he  cannot  work 
them  from  me,  labours  onlpr  to  supplant  yoa.  K 
endeavour  to  meet  with  hun  as  well  as  I  may, 
and  omit  nothing  that  my  poor  understandin|f 
tells  me  may  do  you  service.  My  lord-pre8>*, 
dent  hath  writ  to  his  freeholders  on  your  be* 
half,  and  seeing  he  will  be  in  town  on  the  eleo* 
tion  day,  it  were,  I  think,  very  good  he  wouUj 
be  pleased  to  show  himself  for  yoa  in  the  Ca«^ 
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tle-jard,  and  that  yoa  writ  unto  him  a  few  lines, 
tdoDg  notice  you  hear  of  some  opposition,  and 
therefore  desire  his  presence  might  secure  yon 
of  hir  carriage  in  the  choice.  /  have  heard,  that 
wkem  Sir  Francis  Darcy  opposed  Sir  Thomas  Lake 
is  c  mstter  of  Uke  nature,  the  lords  of  the  council 
writ  to  Sir  Francis  to  desist.  I  know  my  lord- 
ekamceUor  is  9ery  sensible  of  you  in  this  business ; 
c  verd  to  him,  and  such  a  Utter,  would  make  an 
emisfalL  Sir,  pardon  roe,  I  beseech  you,  for 
I  protest  I  am  in  travail  till  all  be  sure  for  yon, 
which  imboldens  me  to  propound  these  things, 
vfaieh,  notwithstanding,  I  most  humbly  submit 
to  your  judgment.  When  you  have  resolved,  be 
pleued  to  despatch  the  bearer  back  again  with 
joor  answer,  which  I  shall  take  care  of  There 
is  not  any  that  labours  more  heartily  for  you 
than  my  Lord  Darcy.  Sir,  I  wish  a  better  oc- 
casion wherein  to  testify  the  dutiful  and  aflfec- 
taonate  respects  your  favours  and  nobleness 
may  justly  require  from  me."  Sir  Arthur  In- 
gram  is  then  apprized,  in  a  letter  which  is  full 
of  character,  that,  **  As  touching  the  election, 
we  now  grow  to  some  heat ;  Sir  John  Savile*8 
instrnmenta  closely  and  cunningly  suggesting 
ssder-band  Mr.  Secretary's  non-residence,  his 
being  the  king's  servant,  and  out  of  these  rea- 
sons by  law  cannot,  and  in  good  discretion 
ought  not,  be  chosen  of  the  country ;  whereas 
himself  is  their  martyr,  having  suffered  for 
tbem ;  the  patron  of  the  clothiers ;  of  all  oth- 
ers the  fittest  to  be  relied  on ;  and  that  he  in- 
tends to  be  at  York  the  day  of  the  election — 
craftily  avoiding  to  declare  himself  absolutely. 
And  thus  he  works,  having  spread  this  jeal- 
ousy, that  albeit  I  persuade  myself  generally 
they  would  give  me  their  prime  voice,  yet  in 
good  (aith  I  think  it  very  improbable  we  shall 
erer  get  the  first  place  for  Mr.  Secretary ;  nay, 
I  protest  we  shall  have  need  of  our  strength  to 
obtain  him  a  second  election :  so  as  the  likeli- 
est way,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  to  secure 
both,  will  be  for  me  to  stand  for  the  prime,  and 
so  east  all  my  second  voices  upon  hun,  which, 
Botwithstanding,  we  may  help  by  putting  him 
fest  in  the  indenture.  I  am  exceeding  sorry 
that  the  foolness  and  length  of  the  way  put  me 
oat  of  hope  of  your  company,  and  therefore,  I 
nay  yoa,  let  us  have  your  advice  herein  by  the 
hearer.  Tour  letter  to  your  friends  in  Halifax 
admiis  some  question,  because  you  desire  their 
voices  lor  Mr.  Secretary  and  myself  the  rather 
ibr  that  Sir  John  Savile  sUnds  not ;  so,  say 
they,  if  he  stand,  we  are  left  to  our  liberty. 
Toa  wiB  therefore  please  to  clear  that  doubt  by 
aaocher  letter,  which,  delivered  to  this  mes- 
seofer,  I  will  ^  sent  unto  them.  I  fear  great- 
ly they  will  give  their  second  voice  with  Sir 
John.  Mr.  Leech  promised  me  he  would  pro- 
cue  his  lord^s  letter  to  the  freeholders  within 
Hallnmahhre  and  the  honour  of  Pontefract ; 
that  my  cousin  Lascells,  my  lord's  principal 
ageat  in  these  parts,  should  himself  labour  Hal- 
knshire  ;  Mr.  Banister,  the  learned  steward 
of  Pontefract,  do  the  like  there ;  and  both  of 
AoB  be  present  at  the  election,  the  better  to 
secve  those  parts.  I  hear  not  anything  of 
them.  I  pray  you,  press  Mr.  Leech  to  the  per- 
fimnanee  of  his  promise,  letting  him  know  Sir 
John  Savile's  frknds  labour  for  him,  and  he 
dedares  in  a  manner  he  will  stand,  and  get 
faoi  to  send  the  letters  by  this  my  servant.    I 


desire  likewise  he  would  entreat  my  cousin 
Lascells  that  he  would  take  the  pains  to  come 
over,  and  speak  with  me  the  Monday  before 
Christmas-day  here  at  my  house.  Sir,  you  see 
how  bold  I  am  to  trouble  you,  and  yet  I  must 
desire  you  would  be  pleased  to  ajford  me  the 
commodity  of  your  house  for  two  nights,  to  en- 
tertain my  friends.  I  shall,  God  willing,  be 
most  careful  that  nothing  be  impaired,  and  shall 
number  this  among  many  other  your  noble 
courtesies,  which  have  inviolably  knit  me  unto 
you."  Sir  Thomas  Dawney  is  solicited  to  the 
same  effect,  and  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  informed 
that "  The  certainty  I  have  of  Sir  John  Savile's 
standing,  and  the  various  reports  I  hear  of  the 
country  people*s  afiection  towards  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, makes  me  desirous  to  know  how  you  find 
them  inclined  in  your  parts.  For  this  wapen- 
take, as  also  that  of  Osgodcross  and  Staincross, 
I  certainly  persuade  myself  will  go  wholly  for 
us.  In  Skyrack  I  assure  myself  of  a  better 
part,  and  I  will  perform  promise  with  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, bringing  a  thousand  voices  of  my  own 
besides  my  friends.  Some  persuade  me  that 
the  better  way  to  secure  both  were  for  me  to 
stand  prime,  cast  all  my  second  voices  on  Mr. 
Secretary,  and  put  him  first  into  the  indenture. 
I  pray  you  consider  of  it,  and  write  me  your 
opinion ;  /  toould  not  lose  substance  for  such  a 
tayish  ceremony.  There  is  danger  both  ways : 
for  if  Mr.  Secretary  stand  first,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  the  country  will  not  stand  for  him  firm 
and  entire  against  Sir  John.  If  I  be  first  cho' 
sen,  which  J  make  no  question  but  J  could,  then  is 
it  to  be  doubted  the  people  might  fly  over  to  the 
other  side,  which,  notwithstanding,  in  my  conceit, 
of  the  two  is  the  more  ufUikely ;  for,  after  they  be 
once  settled  and  engaged  for  me,  they  will  not  be  so 
apt  to  stir.  And  again,  it  may  be  so  suddenly 
carried  as  they  shall  have  no  time  to  move.  At  a 
word,  we  shall  need  all  our  endeavours  to  make 
Mr.  Secretary,  and  therefore,  sir,  I  pray  you 
gather  up  all  you  possibly  can.  I  would  gladly 
know  how  many  you  think  we  may  expect  from 
you.  My  Lord  Clififord  will  be  at  Tadcaster 
upon  Christmas-eve,  about  one  of  the  clock :  if 
that  be  your  way,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  glad 
yourself  and  friends  would  meet  him  there, 
that  so  we  might  go  into  York  the  next  day,  vote, 
and  dine  together,  where  you  shall  be  most  heart- 
ily welcome."  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  is  again 
moved  very  earnestly  to  make  **  All  the  strength 
of  friends  and  number  you  can  to  give  their 
voices  for  us  at  the  next  election,  faUing  to  be 
upon  Christmas-day ;  the  rather,  because  the 
old  gallant  of  Hooley  intends  certainly  to  stand, 
whom,  indeed,  alheit  I  should  lightly  weigh, 
were  the  matter  betwixt  him  and  me,  yet  I 
doubt  Mr.  Secretary  (if  his  friends  stand  not 
closely  to  him)  being  not  well  known  in  the 
country.  Sir,  you  have  therefore  hereby  an 
opportunity  offered  to  do  us  all  an  especial  fa- 
vour, which  shall  bind  us  to  a  ready  and  cheer- 
ful requital,  when  you  shall  have  occasion  to 
use  any  of  us.  My  Lord  Cliflbrd  will  be,  God 
willing,  at  Tadcaster  upon  Christmas-eve,  about 
one  of  the  clock,  where  I  assure  myself  he  will 
much  desire  that  yourself  and  friends  will  be 
pleased  to  meet  him,  that  so  we  may  go  into 
York  together ;  and  myself  earnestly  entreat  the 
company  of  yourself  and  them  the  next  day  at 
dinner,  which  I  shall  esteem  as  a  double  &- 
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vour."  And  his  cousin  Thomas  Wentworth 
advertised  that,  '  Being,  as  yon  know,  engaged 
to  stand  with  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert  to  be 
knights  for  this  Parliament,  and  Sir  John  Savile 
our  only  opponent,  I  must  make  use  of  my 
friends,  and  entreat  them  to  deal  thoroughly 
for  us,  in  regard  the  loss  of  it  would  much  prej- 
udice our  estimations  above.  In  which  num- 
ber I  esteem  yourself  one  of  my  best  and  fast- 
est friends.  The  course  my  Lord  Darcy  and  I 
hold  is,  to  entreat  the  high  constables  to  desire  the 
petty  constables  to  set  down  the  names  of  all  free- 
holders  within  their  townships^  and  which  of  them 
have  promised  to  be  at  York  arid  bestow  their  voices 
with  u#,  so  as  we  may  keep  the  note  as  a  testimony 
of  their  good  affectionst  and  know  whom  we  are 
beholden  unto,  desiring  them  farther  to  go  along 
with  us  to  York  on  Sunday,  being  Christmas- 
eve,  or  else  meet  us  about  two  of  the  clock  at 
Tadcaster.  I  desire  you  would  please  to  deal 
effectually  with  your  high  constables,  and  hold 
the  same  course,  that  so  we  may  be  able  to 
judge  what  number  we  may  expect  out  of  your 
wapentake.  As  I  no  ways  doubt  of  your  ut- 
termost endeavours  and  pains  in  a  matter  of 
this  nature,  deeply  touching  my  credit,  so  will 
I  value  it  as  a  special  testimony  of  your  love 
towards  me.  I  hope  you  will  take  the  pains 
to  go  along  with  us,  together  with  your  fHends, 
to  York,  that  so  we  may  come  all  in  together,  and 
take  part  of  an  ill  dinner  with  me  the  next  day, 
where  yourself  and  friends  shall  be  right  heart- 
ily welcome."* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  attention  to  the 
political  principle,  or  the  parly  views,  which 
are  evidenced  in  these  letters  ;t  but  how  singu- 
lar and  complete  is  the  illustration  they  afford, 
of  Wentworth*s  practice  of  letting  slip  no  meth- 
od, however  ordinary,  of  compassing  his  de- 
signs !  Is  he  interested,  either,  in  the  success 
of  a  lawsuit  1  we  find  that  "he  spent  eight 
years'  time,  besides  his  pains  and  money,  in 
soliciting  the  business  and  suits  of  his  nephews 
Sir  George  and  Sir  William  Savile,  going  every 
term  to  I^ndon  about  that  only,  without  missing 
one  term  in  thirty,  as  I  verily  believe.  And  all 
this  merely  in  memory  of  the  kindness  which 
had  passed  betwixt  him  and  his  brother-in-law 
Sir  Georse  Savile,  then  deceased."!  And  so 
with  all  things  that  interested  him. 

To  this  h€^,  then,  the  reader  is  asked  to  re- 
fer many  proceedings,  whicl^  hitherto  have  been 
cited  in  proof  of  an  excessive  vanity.  They 
were  rather  the  suggestions  of  a  mind  well 
aware  of  the  influence  of  seeming  trifles  on  the 
accomplishment  of  important  purposes.  The 
pompous  enumeration  of  his  heraldic  honours 
in  the  preamble  to  his  patent  of  nobility,  and 
the  **  extraordinary  pomp"  with  which  he  was 
ereated  viscount  and  president  of  the  North, 
were  no  unnecessary  precaution  against  the 
surprise  aod  disdain  of  an  insolent  herd  of 
courtiers,  and  were  yet  ineffectual  wholly  to 
restrain  their  sarcasms.^     The  unexampled 

*  Thett  varioiM  kttan  will  b*  foand  in  Um  8timff(«d 
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;  Tb*  beghiBiBf  of  electioDMiiaf  taetie*  it  «l«o  oari- 
muAj  diactroibl*  in  them.  I  Radcliflb^s  Essay. 

S  "The  Doks  ct  Bnckinffhsm  himsslf  flaw  not  so  high 
fan  so  short  s  nrolotioo  of  tima.  Hs  wu  msde  s  risooont 
with  %  grsst  dsftl  of  high  carsmonT  npnn  %  Sands^,  in  the 
nftaraoon,  at  Whitahali.  Mj  Lord  Powis,  who  affects  him 
not  much,  beinff  told  that  the  heraJds  had  fetched  his  pedi* 
frsa  from  the  blood  royal,  viz.,  from  John  of  Gaont,  said. 


splendour  of  his  after  progress  to  the  openins 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  was,  no  doubt,  well  ca^ 
culated  to  "  beget  an  awful  admiration"  in  the 
minds  of  a  body  of  men  whose  services  he  was 
then  preparing  to  obtain  by  far  more  question- 
able means  ;  and  his  fierce  resentment  of  the 
slightest  infringement  of  the  etiquette  he  had 
succeeded  in  establishing,  his  minute  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  the  ceremony  he  con- 
ceived necessaiT^  to  the  powers  he  was  intrust- 
ed with,  have  their  censure  on  other  grounds 
than  any  intrinsic  absurdity  they  evince.    It 
seems  to  me  to  be  high  time,  in  cases  of  this 
sort,  to  shift  our  censure  to  the  grosser  absurd- 
ity of  the  principles  which  require  such  means 
for  their  support.    Ceremony  in  the  abstract — 
the  mere  forms  of  etiquette,  sinking  through 
their  own  emptiness,  sustaining  no  purpose, 
and  unsustained  by  none — ^Wentworth  regarded 
with  a  more  supreme  scorn  than  they  were 
held  in  by  any  of  his  prudish  opponents  among 
his  own  party.    "  I  confess,"  writes  he  on  one 
occasion,  *'  this  matter  of  place  I  have  ever 
judged  a  womanly  thin^,  and  so  love  not  to 
trouble  myself  therewith,  more  than  needs 
must."    He  cares  not,  moreover,  submitting 
cheerfblly  throughout  to  the  king's  unworthy 
arrangement,  that  himself  should  gather  **  gold- 
en opinions"  by  a  liberal  bestowment  of  hon- 
ours in  Ireland  on  the  more  troublesome  of  his 
suitors,  while  to  his  deputy  was  confided  the 
ungracious  task  of  interposing  a  veto  on  the 
royal  benefaction,  and  receiving,  in  his  own  per- 
son, the  curses  of  the  disappointed.*    Against 
the  bitterness  of  their  discontent  Wentworth 
had  his  unfailing  resource.    **  I  shall  not  neg- 
lect," he  writes,  "  to  preserve  myself  in  good 
opinion  with  this  people,  in  regard  I  beconoe 
thereby  better  able  to  do  my  master's  service ; 
longer  than  it  works  to  that  purpose,  I  am  very 
indifferent  what  they  shall  think. or  can  say 
concerning  me."    Not  the  less  scruple  had  he 
in  complaining  of  the  king's  arrangement,  when 
it  was  tortured  to  purposes  he  had  never  con- 
templated, and  he  discovered  that  the  charac- 
ter of  his  government  was  l^ecome  that  of  an 
iron  rule,  wherein  reward  had  no  place,  eren 
for  its  zealous  supporters.!    For  the  foolish 
^avity  of  the  luckless  king  had  continued  to 

*Dammy,  if  tvtr  he  eomtt  to  ih*  Kimg  pf  Emglmmi,  J  m%& 
twm  reM/"—Efnstola  HoweUimut,  No.  84,  e<ht.  IS50. 

^  See  Strafford  Papers,  toL  i.,  p.  140. 

t  One  instance,  out  of  the  many  which  strikin^j  iUvta- 
trate  WentwortVs  character  in  this  respect,  maj  be  aiab- 
joined.  Lord  Newbarrh  had  procnred  ham  tM  km^  a. 
promise  of  promotion  for  a  yoonff  man  in  the  Iririi  annj, 
which  the  lord-denoty  felt  would  be  disadTantageoos  to  tW 
pablic  service.  Here  are  some  passages  (^  his  r»Mijn 
stranoe :  "  For  if  I  be  not  favoured  so  far  as  that  I  nmj  b« 
able  to  make  myself  friends,  and  draw  unto  mraelf  sobm 
dependance  by  the  expectance  men  may  have  mm  bm  tn 
these  places,  that  so  1  may  have  assistsnce  and  elM*rfixJ 
coontenanoe  from  some,  as  I  hsve  already  pnrchaaeU  Um 
sour  and  bent  brow  of  some  of  them,  I  foresee  I  shall  kavi 
little  honour,  comfort,  or  safety  amongst  them.  For  «  kxuk 
to  enforce  obedience  by  punishment  only,  and  b«  d«prr«c<l 
all  means  to  reward  some— to  be  always  in  rif»gmx.  nmrmi 
to  oommonicate  of  the  sweet— is,  in  mv  estimatioD  of  it,  th4 
meanest,  most  ignoble  condition  anr  free  spirit  can  be  rw 
doced  unta  ....  The  condusion  therefore  is,  I  msa  < 
dent  his  majesty  will  not  debar  me  of  what  (be  it 

for  aU  the 

,  who,  if  a  I 


under  fovour)  belonjrs  tojnyplaoe,  for  all  the  solicitsaiot 

Bginthe^  

<^  the  duchy,  would  as'  penly  cackle,  and  pat  him— If  i 


•bool^ 


of  the  pretty  busy  Lord  Nen      _  

move  his  majesty  for  snythinr  in  the  gift  of  the  ctMneeDa 
"as  penly  r"         *         "" 


the  way  of  complaint,  as  if  he  had  all  the  merit  maui  sibtlir 
in  the  worid  to  serve  his  master.^— iSlroford  Pt^^r*^  voj 
i.,  p.  196-149. 
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pen  epistle  upon  epistle,  disposing  of  the  most 
sabofdinate  posts  in  the  anny,  as  well  as  the 
higher  dignities  of  the  ChurctL  The  system, 
in  the  first  instance,  however,  was  one  which 
a  proQd  man,  certainly,  might  sabmit  to,  but  a 
Tiin  man  would  hardly  acquiesce  in. 

I  resume  the  progress  of  Wentworth's  for- 
toaes.  His  elevation  became  an  instant  sub- 
ject of  general  remark ;  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  that,  in  his  native  coun^,  where 
be  was  best  known,  the  surprise  excited  by  so 
•sadden  a  change,  after  such  violent  opposition, 
was  balanced  by  a  greater  surprise,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  that  the  honour  should  have  been  de- 
layed so  long.  **  Give  me  leave  to  inform  you," 
writes  Sir  Richard  Hutton,*  in  a  passage  which 
is  expressive  of  both  these  feelings, "  that  your 
late  conferred  honour  is  the  subject  of  much 
discourse  here  in  Yorkshire,  which  I  conceive 
pooeeds  from  the  most,  not  out  of  any  other 
cause  than  their  known  worth  in  you,  which  is 
thought  merited  it  much  sooner  and  greater ; 
but  this  is  only  to  entertain  you  a  little  longer ; 
for  I  know  that  your  actions  are  not  justly  Ua- 
bleto  any  censure,  I  am  sure  not  to  mine ;  for, 
being  yours,  it  speaks  them  good  to  me«  if  not 
the  best"  The  character  of  the  important  of- 
fice intrusted  to  Wentworth  included  much  that 
was  esi^ecially  grateful  to  him:  enlarged  by  his 
desire,  it  presented  power  almost  unlimited ; 
freedom  at  the  same  time  from  the  little  an- 
Bojances  of  the  court ;  and  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  his  genius  for  despotic  rule  in  his 
own  county,  where  personal  friends  might  wit- 
aess  its  successes,  and  old  adversaries,  should 
the  occasion  offer,  be  made  the  objects  of  its 
triumph.  To  crown  his  cause  of  satisfaction, 
the  Dake  of  Buckingham,  who  had  still  hung 
dtftiy  over  hia  approach  to  a  perfect  confidence 
tad  fiivonr,  was  removed  by  the  knife  of  Fel- 
toiL  Secret  congratulations  passed,  within  a 
iisw  days  after  this  event,  between  Wentworth 
tad  Weston.  Everything  seemed  to  favour 
his  eatiance  into  power,  and  a  light  rose  upon 
the  future.  '<  You  teD  me,"  writes  his  friend 
Waadesford  to  him,  **  God  hath  blessed  you 
BKh  in  these  late  proceedings.  Truly  I  be- 
here  it,  fi»r  by  these  circumstances  we  know, 
ve  may  guess  at  them  we  know  not."t  This 
thad  was  not  forgotten.  Though  so  recently 
ese  of  the  active  managers  of  the  impeachment 
•CiiBit  Buckingham,  he  was  at  once  received 
iito  ftvour,  and  Wentworth  waited  his  oppor- 
tiaity  to  employ  the  services  of  others,  equally 
dear  and  valuable,  while  he  did  not  fail  to  im- 
pon  hia  opportunities  of  intercourse  among 
Ui  lew  aasociates.  Laud  was  the  chief  object 
^  his  concern  in  this  respect,  for  he  had  ob- 
Krved  Land*s  rising  influence  with  the  long. 

Wentworth  wisely  deferred  his  departure  to 
the  Noith  until  after  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
Mat  The  powers  that  awaited  him  there,  in- 
creased by  his  stipulations,  I  have  described  as 
Madr  onlimited.  The  council  of  York,  or  of 
te  North,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over 
the  counties  of  York,  Northumberland,  Cum- 
Maad,  and  Westmoreland,  over  the  cities  of 
Toik  and  HoU,  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and 
the  town*  of  Newca8tle-upon-'I^,t  included 
within  itself  the  powers  of  the  courta  of  com- 


'  mnM  npnt,  vol.  i.^ 


tttnd.,p.49. 


mon  law,  of  the  Chancery,  even  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  It  had  originated  in  the  frequent 
northern  rebellions .  which  followed  Henry 
YIII.'s  suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries. 
Before  the  scheme  for  the  suppression  of  the 
greater  monasteries  was  carried  into  effect,  it 
was  judged  expedient,  in  consequence  of  such 
disturbances,  to  grant  a  commission  to  the 
Bishop  of  Uandaff  and  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  peace  of  these  northern  coun- 
ties. Tliis  commission  was,  to  all  appearances, 
simply  one  of  oyer  and  terminer ;  but  a  clause 
had  been  inserted  in  it,  towards  the  conclusion, 
auUiorizing  the  commissioners  to  hear  all  caus- 
es, real  and  personal,  when  either  or  both  of 
the  parties  laboured  under  poverty,*  and  to  de- 
cide according  to  sound  discretion.  This  lat- 
ter license,  however,  was  soon  afterward  de- 
clared by  all  the  judges  to  be  illegal ;  and  the 
power  of  hearing  red  and  personal  causes  at 
all  was  rarely  acted  upon  up  to  the  second  year 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  it  also  was  declared 
to  be  illegal,  since  causes  regarding  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  could  only  be  decided 
by  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  was  reserved  for 
James  to  issue,  over  these  decisions,  a  new 
conmiission,  **  very  differing,"  says  Clarendon, 
"from  all  that  went  before."  The  commis- 
sioners were  no  longer  ordered  to  inquire  '*  per 
sacramentum  bonorum  et  legalium  hominum," 
or  to  be  controlled  by  any  forms  of  law,  but 
were  referred  merely  to  secret  instructions, 
which,  for  the  first  time,  were  sent  down  to 
the  council.  This  at  once  reduced  the  whole 
of  the  North  to  an  absolute  subjection,  and  that 
so  flagrant,  that  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  had  the  decent  courage  to  protest 
actively  against  it,  by  issuing  prohibitions  on 
demand  to  the  president  and  council ;  and  James 
himself  was  obliged  to  have  the  instructions 
enrolled,  that  the  people  might,  in  some  meas- 
ure, be  able  to  ascertain  by  what  rules  their 
conduct  was  to  be  regulated.! 

One  of  Wentworth*s  first  announcements,  in 
succeeding  to  this  enormous  power,  the  very 
acceptance  of  which  was  a  violation  of  the  vi- 
tal principles  and  enactments  of  the  petition 
of  right,  was  to  declare  that  he  would  lay  any 
man  by  the  heels  who  ventured  to  sue  out  a 
prohibition  in  the  courts  at  Westminster.l 
His  excuse  for  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
was  afterward  boldly  avowed.^  "  It  was  a 
chaste  ambition,  if  rightly  placed,  to  have  as 
much  power  as  may  be,  that  there  may  be 
power  to  do  the  more  good  for  the  place  where 
a  man  serves."  Now  Wentworth*s  notion  pf 
good  went  straight  to  the  establishment  of  ab- 
solute government ;  and  to  this,  his  one  grand 
object,  from  the  very  first  moment  of  his  pub- 
lic authority,  he  bent  every  energy  of  his  souL 
He  devoted  himself,  night  and  day,  to  the  pub- 
lic  business.     Lord  Scroop*s||  arrears  were 

*  (*  Qoando  uaba  p«rtef,  rtX  alten  mn,  ffrmTftto  imnptr* 
tate  faerit.**— Jiw*iMit&,  Tql  ii.,  p.  IM. 

t  An  intantting  aoooant  of  the  ozigin  tnd  praotioM  of 
thii  cooneil  of  York  was  grren  bj  Hyde  (Lord  ClatwndoB) 
in  the  Loof  Parlinment.  The  fpeech  it  reported  by  Roah* 
weith,  Tol.  u.,  p.  169-105.       t  Roahworth,  Toi  ii.,  p.  IM. 

4  In  hia  anawera  to  tho  ohargea  of  hia  impaanhmant. 
See  RoahwoTth,  toI.  ii.,  p.  lei. 

I  Hie  predaceeaor  in  tne  fovefnmeat  of  York,  aftenraid 
Bttl  of  Sonderlasd.  WaiidMford  apeaka  of  him  with  gnat 
oootonpt,  in  a  letter  to  Wentworth:  **Toar  predeeea 
tor,  like  that  candle  hid  under  a  boahel,  while  he  lived  ia 
thta  pbce,  daihtnad  hiaaalf  and  all  that  were  aboot  him^ 
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speedily  disposed  of,  an  efTective  militia  was 
imbodied  and  disciplined,  and  all  possible 
means  were  resorted  to  for  an  increase  of  rev- 
enue. The  fines  on  recusants,  the  composi- 
tions for  knighthood,  and  the  various  exactions 
imposed  by  government,  were  rigoroaslv  en- 
forced by  him.  At  the  same  time,  his  hand, 
though  heavy,  was  equal,  and  the  reports  of  his 
government  were,  in  consequence,  found  to  be 
very  various.  The  complainants  contradicted 
each  other.  **  Tour  proceeding  with  the  recu- 
sants," writes  Weston,  /*  is  here,  where  it  is 
well  understood,  well  taken,  though  there  be 
different  rumours ;  for  it  is  said  that  you  pro- 
ceed with  extreme  rigour,  valuing  the  goods 
and  lands  of  the  poorest  at  the  highest  rates, 
or  rather  above  the  value,  without  which  you 
are  not  content  to  make  any  composition.  This 
is  not  believed,  especially  by  me,  who  know 
your  wisdom  and  moderation ;  and  your  last, 
too,  gave  much  satisfaction  even  to  those  who 
informed  me,  when  they  saw  thereby  that  you 
had  compounded  with  none  but  to  their  own 
contentment.''*  Cottington,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  had  expressed  more  character- 
istically, some  days  before,  the  approbation  of 
the  court.  '*  For  the  business  of  the  recu- 
sants, my  lord-treasurer  sent  immediately  your 
letter  to  the  king  (who  is  in  his  progress),  from 
whom  he  received  a  notable  approbation  both 
of  your  intentions  and  proceedings,  as  he  him- 
self will  tell  your  lordship  in  his  own  letters ; 
for  you  are  his  mistress,  and  must  be  cherished 
and  courted  by  none  but  himself."  So  early 
did  the  king  deem  it  expedient  to  exhibit  that 
peculiar  sense  of  his  minister's  service.  When 
the  minister  had  bound  himself  up  inextricably 
with  the  royal  cause,  it  was  thought  to  be  less 
expedient ! 

In  such  a  course  as  this  which  Wentworth 
had  now  entered  on,  it  is  quite  clear  that  to 
have  permitted  the  slightest  disregard  of  the 
authority  assumed  must  have  proved  fatal.  I 
cannot  see  anything  unnatural,  therefore,  in  his 
conduct  to  Henry  Bellasis,  and  in  several  other 
personal  questions  which  at  present  come  un- 
der  notice.  Nothing  is  apparent  in  it  at  vari- 
ance with  the  system  to  be  worked  out,  nothing 
outrageous  or  imprudent,  as  his  party  have 
been  at  some  paius  to  allege.  These  matters 
are  not  to  be  discussed  in  the  abstract.  Des- 
potism is  the  gist  of  the  question ;  and  if  the 
phrase  <*  unnatural"  is  to  be  used,  let  it  fall 
upon  that.  The  means  employed  to  enforce  it 
are  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  partake 
oflits  own  nature,  or  it  would  not  for  an  instant 
be  borne.  One  of  Wentworth*s  first  measures 
had  been  to  claim  for  himself,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  absolute  royalty,  ike  most  absolute 
reverence  and  respect.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
<*  solemn  meeting,"  however,  this  young  man 
Bellasis,  the  son  of  the  Lord  Faulconberg, 
manifested  a  somewhat  impertinent  disreganl 
of  these  orders,  entered  the  room  without 
''showing  any  particular  reverence"  to  the 
lord-president,  remained  there  with  his  hat  on, 
and  as  Wentworth  himself  passed  out  of  the 
meeting  *<with  his  hat  off,  the  king's  mace- 
bearer  before  him,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 


pany uncovered,  Mr.  Bellasis  stood  with  his 
hat  on  his  head,  looking  full  upon  his  lordship 
without  stirring  his  hat,  or  using  any  other 
reverence  or  civility."  In  a  man  of  rank,  this 
was  the  less  to  be  overlooked.  Bellasis  was 
ordered  before  the  council  board,  where  he 
pleaded  that  his  negligence  had  arisen  from 
accident,  that  his  look  was  turned  the  other 
way,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  lord-presi- 
dent's approach  till  he  had  passed,  and,  finalfy, 
that  he  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  lord-presi- 
dent's dignity.  He  was  required  to  express,  in 
addition,  his  sorrow  for  having  given  offence  to 
"  Lord  Wentworth."  He  refused  to  do  this  ; 
but  at  last,  after  a  month's  imprisonment  in  the 
Gate  House,  was  obliged  to  submit.*  Other 
cases  of  the  same  description  occurred.  A  bar- 
rister at  law,  something  disafl^ed  to  the  lord- 
president's  jurisdiction,  expiated  his  offence 
m  a  lowly  submission  on  his  knees  ;t  and  a 
punishment  fell  on  Sir  David  Foulis,  heavier 
and  more  terrible,  in  proportion  to  Wentworth's 
sense  of  the  conduct  that  had  provoked  it. 

Sir  David  Foulis  was  a  deputy  lieutenant,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  York.  Holding  this  position  in  the  coun- 
ty* he  had,  on  various  occasions,  made  very 
disrespectful  mention  of  the  council  of  York ; 
had  thrown  out  several  invidious  insinuationa 
against  its  president;  and  had  shown  much 
activity  and  zeal  in  instigating  persons  not 
to  pay  the  composition  for  knighthood,  which 
he  considered  an  illegal  and  oppressive  exac- 
tion.l  Wentworth  immediately  resolved  to 
make  him  a  signal  example ;  and  the  extraor- 
dinary perseverance,  and  unscrupulous  meas- 
ures, by  dint  of  which  he  at  last  secured  this, 
are  too  singularly  illustrative  of  his  character 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  An  information 
was  immediately  ordered  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Star  Chamber  against  Sir  David  Foulis; 
against  his  son,  who  had  shared  in  his  oflence, 
and  against  Sir  Thomas  Layton,  the  high  sher- 
iff of  the  county,  who  had  sanctioned  and  as- 
sisted the  disaffection.  Some  necessary  delays 
put  off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  till  after  Wen^ 
worth's  departure  to  Dublin.  But  one  of  the 
last  things  with  which  he  busied  himself  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  was  the  making  sure  of 
the  issue.  He  wrote  fVom  Westminster  to  the 
lord-treasurer  (one  of  the  judges  that  were  to  try 
It !),  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  <*  I  have  peroaed 
all  the  examinations  betwixt  me  and  Foal^ 
and  find  all  the  material  parts  of  the  bill  faDy 
proved,  so  as  I  have  him  soundly  upon  the  hip ; 
but  I  desire  it  may  not  be  spoken  of,  for  albeit 
I  may  by  order  of  the  court  see  them,  3ret  ha 

*  S«e  the  prooMdinga  befor*  Um  ooonctl  board,  R«A- 
worth,  ToL  ii.,  p.  88.         t  Sm  Rushworth,  toL  ii.,  p.  ISO. 

t  Foulis  hftd,  in  I«m  important  matters,  eqnaUr  eo«uht 
to  baffle  the  aathoritr  of  the  Inrd-premdent.  1  find  th«  fol- 
lowing pacsaga  in  a  letter  to  Wentworth,  frm  Sir  Wtlliaa 
Pennyman,  one  of  his  watchfnl  retainers :  **  There  waa  a 
constable  under  Sir  Darid  Foolis  (who,  by  reason  of  i 


and  dieth  towards  ns  (excnse  me  for  the  phrase)  like  a 
annlf  nnmannerly  left  in  a  comer." — Straford  Papertf  toI. 
i.i  p.  49.  *  StnfiMcd  Pnpon,  toL  i.,  p.  SS. 


jnst  ezcose,  as  was  pretended,  appearsd  iioi)  that  ntmmtd 
to  pay  twtlTe  penoe  to  Captain  Philips,  and  it  was  thnn  dia* 
corered.    I  bid  one  of  the  townsmen  lay  down  twelTc  paaoa. 


to  pay  twaWe  i 

coreied.    Ibid  ^ 

and  the  constable  should  pay  him  again.  He  answatad. 
That  the  constable  told  him,  that  Sir  Darid  Foaha  had 
coounanded  him,  that  if  any  wars  demanded  he  should  p«y 
none  ;  and  of  this  I  thonirht  it  but  my  part  to  acquaint  your 
lordship ;  not  that  I  would  agrrarate  anything  arainat  Sit 
DaTid  Foulis,  for  it  might  (mly  be  some  misprision  in  the 
constable,  but  that  your  lordship  might  know  of  the  least 
passage  which  may  hare  relatioo^v  raflaotioa  upon  your* 
self^" 
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myiot^tOltbe  end  ofthe  next  term."*  Wes- 
ton did  not  reoeire  this  hint  at  first  Tery  cor- 
iaiDj ;  but  Cottington,  another  of  the  judges, 
wrote  to  him  a  week  or  two  after  he  had  qait- 
ted  London,  **  We  say  here  that  joar  lordship*8 
eaow  against  Fonlis  shall  come  to  hearing  this 
tens,  1^  I  inquire  much  after  it.**  Went- 
vorth,  though  then  much  distracted  by  sickness 
and  aflairs,  acted  eaperly  on  this  intimation, 
aad  sent  over  a  special  messenger  to  Cotting- 
tOQ,  with  a  short  brief  of  the  strong  points  of 
tke  ease,  written  out  bj  himself,  and  an  ex- 
treaely  characteristic  letter.  He  says  boldly, 
**!  most  wholly  recommend  myself  to  your 
eare  of  me  in  this,  which  I  take  to  concern  me 
at  macfa,  and  to  haTe  therein  as  much  the  bet- 
ter, as  I  erer  had  in  any  other  cause  all  the 
kjt  of  my  life ;  so  I  trust  a  little  help  will 
•erre  the  turn."  It  is  clear,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  Wentworth  felt  that  much  of  his  authori- 
tj,  ID  so  far  as  personal  claims  sustained  it — 
or,  ia  other  words,  that  much  of  his  probable 
meeess  or  non-success  in  the  new  and  desperate 
Munplions  by  which  alone  his  schemes  of 
(oternnent  could  be  carried  on — ^was  concern- 
ed in  the  extent  of  punishment  awarded  in  the 
preKat  case,  and  the  corresponding  impression 
fiMj  to  be  created.  He  omits  no  considera- 
tioa  m  his  letter,  therefore,  that  is  in  any  way 
Ifte^  to  influence  Cottington.  He  points  out 
ivticolarly  bow  much  the  «•  king*s  service*'  is 
eoBoemed,  and  that  the  arrow  was  *<  shot  at 
hsoT  in  reality.  "  The  sentencing  of  this 
Bin,**  he  continues,  « settles  the  right  of 
bigliting  business  brarely  for  the  crown,  for 
ia  yoar  sentence  you  will  certainly  declare  the 
eadoafated  right  kdA  prerogative  ihe  king  hath 
therein  by  common  law,  statute  law,  and  the 
wilfntihle  practice  of  all  times ;  and  therefore 
1  am  a  suitor  by  you  to  his  majesty,  that  he 
voaU  be  graciously  pleased  to  recommend  the 
i  to  the  lords,  as  well  in  his  own  right  as 


a  the  right  of  his  absent  poor  servant,  and  to 
«iib  them  all  to  be  there.  Ybic  are  like  to  be- 
gB  the  sentence,  and  I  will  be  bold  to  ten  you 
■7  opinion  thereon.  Ton  have  been  pleased 
•eaetimes,  as  I  sat  by  you,  to  ask  me  my  con- 
eeit  upon  the  cause  then  before  us ;  admit  me 
lew  to  do  it  upon  my  own  cause,  for,  by  my 
tMh,  I  will  do  it  as  clearly  as  if  it  concerned  roe 
■flt**  An  s^gravation  of  every  point  in  the  case 
•CaiBit  Fonlis  and  his  son  follows,  with  a  cu- 
nwa  cfeatkm  of  a  number  of  precedents  for  a 
^etvy  punishment,  and  a  strong  personal  ap- 
peil  ia  behalf  of  his  own  chanuster.  **  Much 
■ore  I  could  say,  if  I  were  in  the  Star  Cham- 
Wrto  apeak  in  such  a  cause  for  my  Lord  Cot- 
tiaftoa ;  but  I  will  conclude  with  this,  that  I 
pMeat  to  God,  if  it  were  in  the  person  of  an- 
eiher,  I  should  in  a  cause  so  foul,  the  proof  so 
dear,  ftne  the  Ather  and  the  son.  Sir  David 
>ad  Henry  Fonlis,  in  £2000  apiece  to  his  mai- 
citT,  tnd  in  £3000  apiece  damages  to  myself 
^  their  scandal ;  and  they  both  to  be  sent 
4fVB  to  York,  and  there  publicly,  at  York  as- 
■lea  next,  to  acknowledge,  tn  the  faie  of  the 
■*tfe<tiMifry,  the  right  his  majesty  hath  to  that 
tejr  of  kmihtinn,  as  also  the  wrong  he  hath 
toe  me ;  hombV  craving  pardon  of  his  maj- 
^tj^aad  expressing  his  sorrow  so  to  have  mis- 
wyestaied  his  majesty's  most  gracious  pro- 


ceedings,  even  in  that  course  of  compounding 
where  the  law  would  have  given  him  much  more, 
as  also  for  so  falsely  slandering  and  belying  me 
without  a  cause.  For  Sir  Thomas  Layton,  he 
is  a  fool,  led  on  by  the  nose  by  the  two  former, 
nor  was  I  willing  to  do  him  any  hurt ;  and  so 
let  him  go  for  a  coxcomb  as  he  is ;  and  when 
he  comes  home,  tell  his  neighbours  it  was  well 
for  him  he  had  less  wit  than  his  fellows.*** 
As  the  hearing  approached  more  neariy,  Went- 
worth, regardless  of  the  equivocal  reception 
Weston  had  formerly  given  him,  wrote  again 
to  the  lord-treasurer.  "  My  lord,  I  have  to  be 
heard  this  term  a  cause  between  Sir  David 
Fonlis  and  me  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  a  very 
good^  one,  if  I  flatter  not  myself  exceedingly : 
I  do  most  earnestly  beseech  your  lord8hip*s 
presence,  and  that  I  may  taste  of  the  ordinary 
effects  of  your  justice  and  favour  towards  mo 
your  faithful  servant,  albeit  here  removed  in 
another  kingdom.**!  Scarcely  a  member  of 
that  considerate  court  did  he  fail  to  solicit  as 
earnestly. 

How  could  the  honest  judges  fail  to  perform 
all  that  had  been  so  asked  of  them  1  Fonlis 
was  degraded  from  his  various  offices;  fined 
£5000  to  the  king,  £3000  to  Wentworth ;  con- 
demned to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
the  most  abject  submissiveness  *<  to  his  majes- 
ty and  the  Lord-viscount  Wentworth,  not  only 
in  this  court,  but  in  the  court  of  York,  and 
likewise  at  the  open  assizes  in  the  same  coun- 
ty ;*'  and  finally  committed  to  the  Fleet  during 
his  majesty's  pleasure.  His  son  was  also  im- 
prisoned and  heavily  fined.  Layton,  the  "  fool," 
was  presented  with  his  acquittal.  Wentworth's 
gratitude  at  this  result  overflowed  in  the  most 
fervent  expressions  to  his  serviceable  friends. 
Cottington  was  warmly  thanked.  **  Such  are 
your  continued  favours  towards  me,"  he  wrote 
to  Laud,  **  which  you  were  pleased  to  manifest 
so  far  in  the  Star  Chamber  in  that  cause  be- 
twixt Sir  David  Foulis  and  me,  not  only  by 
your  justice,  but  by  your  affection  too,  as  in- 
deed, my  lord,  the  best  and  greatest  return  I 
can  make  is  to  pray  I  may  be  able  to  deserve," 
6ui.  A  long  despatch  to  Cooke  included  an 
expression  of  the  **  obligation  put  upon  me  by 
the  care  you  expressed  for  me  in  a  suit  this  last 
term,  which  came  to  a  hearing  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  betwixt  Sir  D.  Foulis  and  me,  and 
of  the  testimony  your  affection  there  gave  me, 
much  above  my  merit.  Sir,  I  humbly  thank 
you,'*  dec.,  dec.  A  still  more  important  and 
weighty  despatch  to  Weston  closed  with,  "  I 
do  most  humbly  thank  your  lordship  for  your 
noble  presence  and  justice  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, being  the  business  indeed,  in  my  own  esti- 
mation, which  more  concerned  me  than  any 
that  ever  befel  me  hitherto  in  my  whole  life." 
And  to  his  cousin  the  Earl  of  Cleveland  he  thus 
expressed  himself:  *'  I  understand  my  cause  in 
the  Star  Chamber  hath  had  a  fair  evening,  for 
which  I  am  ever  to  acknowledge  and  reverence 
the  justice  of  that  great  court  to  an  absent 
man.  Your  lordship  hath  still  been  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  your  presence  when  anythinff 
concerned  me  there ;  and  believe  me,  if  ever  I 


*  Strmflord  Papen,  roi.  i.,  p.  145,  146.  A  mora  rauMtrfc- 
able  oppoftanity  wm  raterrad  for  him,  on  the  oocanoo  at 
hit  own  hnpaftchment,  to  ozpraM  bit  eontvmpi  of  thit  Sir 
ThoBM  Layton.    Sea  T 

t  Strmflord  Papan,  toL  i.,  p.  J 


I  raaarreo  ror  aim,  on  uie  oocai 
It,  to  azpraaa  bia  eontampi  of  t 
«  Roahworth,  toL  viii.,  p.  151. 
,  ToL  i.,  p.  141. 
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be  absent  from  the  place  where  I  may  serve 
you,  it  shall  be  most  extremely  against  mv 
will.  I  see  it  must  still  be  my  fortune  to  work 
it  out  in  a  storm,  and  I  find  not  myself  yet  so 
faint  as  to  give  over  for  that,  or  to  abandon  a 
good  cause,  be  the  wind  never  so  loud  or  sour/' 
One  characteristic  circumstance  remains  to  be 
added.  All  the  various  letters  and  despatches 
in  which  the  passages  I  have  quoted  are  to  be 
found,  together  with  others  to  various  noble 
lords,  bear  the  same  date.*  No  one  of  those 
who  had  served  Wentworth  was  left  to  speak 
of  thanks  that  he  only  had  received.! 

In  relief  from  this  painful  exhibition  of  a  false 
public  principle  tyrannizing  over  private  morals 
and  affections,  I  turn  to  present  the  somewhat 
redeeming  aspect  of  those  uncontrolled  regards 
which  Wentworth  could  yet  suffer  himself  to 
indulge.  In  consequence  of  incessant  applica- 
tion! to  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  was  now 
able  to  pass  little  of  his  time  at  the  family  seat ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  that  his 
children,  William  and  the  little  Lady  Anne, 
should,  for  health's  sake,  continue  to  reside 
there.  He  had  intrusted  them,  accordingly,  to 
the  charge  of  Sir  William  Pennyman,  a  person 
bound  to  his  service  by  various  strong  obliga- 
tions.^ The  Lady  Arabella,  then  on  the  eve 
of  confinement,  remained  with  Wentworth. 
Pennyman  appears  to  have  had  careful  instruc- 
tions to  write  constant  accounts  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  sort 
of  details  that  were  thought  likely  to  prove 
most  welcome  to  their  father.  "Now,"  he 
says,  **  to  write  that  news  that  I  have,  which  I 
presume  will  be  most  acceptable,  your  lord- 
ship's children  are  all  very  well,  and  your  lord- 


•  See  the  Stnfford  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  180, 194, 309,  204, 
Ac,  Ac. 

t  I  maj  coDclode  tlie  mentioa  of  this  Fonlis  sflsir  by 
oooUng  a  characteristio  note  from  one  <rf' Wentworth's  ▼«>• 
lumiaoos  private  despatches  to  the  ReT.  Mr.  Greenwood. 
After  instructions  of  various  sorts  respecting  his  personal 
a&irs  in  Yorkshire,  which  occnpy  eig^ht  closely-pnnted  fo- 
lio pages,  the  lord-depaty  sabjoins :  **  One  word  more  I 
must  of  neoeMi^  mention,  that  is,  the  business  betwixt  me 
and  Sir  David  Foulis.  How  this  stands  I  know  not :  but 
I  pray  tou  inform  yourself  what  lands  I  have  received  the 
tents  or  by  virtue  of  the  extent,  and  what  m<mey  Richard 
Marria  has  received  towards  my  £3000  damages  and  costs 
of  suit ;  and  that  you  will  cause  a  perfect  and  half  year's 
account  to  be  kept  of  all  the  disbursements  and  receipts 
oonoeming  this  matter  in  a  book  precisely  by  itself.  I  be- 
beech  you  set  this  business  in  a  clear  and  certain  course, 
for  yon  may  be  sure,  if  any  advantage  or  doubt  can  be  rais- 
•d,  I  shall  be  sure  to  hear  of  il."— Strafford  Paperif  vol.  i., 
p.  488.    Letter  &«n  Dublin,  dated  Nov.,  1S35. 

t  His  friends  were  constantly,  but  vainlv,  warning  him  of 
the  dangers  he  incurred  by  this.  '*  I  long/' writee  his  friend 
Mainwaring  to  him.  *'  to  hear  of  mv  lady's  safe  delivery, 
and  of  jrour  lordship's  coming  up. . .  Your  lordship  must  give 
ne  leave  to  put  you  in  mind  oi  your  health,  for  I  hear  you 
take  no  recreation  at  t)!.*^— Strafford  Papwi,  voL  i.,  p.  54. 

4  This  person  afterward  played  his  part  at  the  impeach- 
Bient.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  passage  from  one 
of  his  letters,  written  at  the  period  referred  to  in  the  text, 
in  illustratioB  of  the  means  which  Wentworth  employed  to 
•Bga^,  as  deeply  as  passible,  the  devotion  of  men  who 
promised  to  be  useful  to  him.  **  For  my  own  part,"  writes 
Pennyman  to  the  lord-president,  **  I  hope  shortly  to  pay  my 
•ompomtion,  and  I  wish  I  could  as  oaainr  aatisff  your  del^ 
•ad  compound  with  your  lordship,  as  I  can  with  the  kinf. 
But  it  is  a  thing  impoasible.  My  best  way,  I  think,  is  to  do 
like  the  painter,  who,  when,  after  a  great  deal  of  pains,  he 
Mold  not  deecriiM  the  infinite  sorrow  of  a  weeping  father, 
presented  him  on  a  talde  with  his  face  covered,  that  the 
nectators  might  imagine  that  sorrow  which  he  was  not' 
aNe  to  express.  My  d^,  like  hia  sorrow,  is  not  to  be  de- 
■oribed,  much  less  my  thanks  and  ackaowledgmants.  Yet 
ipve  me  leave  to  tell  jrour  lordship  that  there  is  not  one  alive 
that  mors  honours  you  than  ronr  lordship's  most  faithfol 
■ad  indebted  servant.''~5tr^0rtf  Pop9r9,  toL  i.,  p.  M. 


ship  need  not  fear  the  going  forward  of  yoor 
building,  when  you  have  so  careful  a  steward 
as  Mrs.  Anne.  She  complained  to  me  veiy 
much  of  two  rainy  days,  which,  as  she  said, 
hindered  her  from  coming  down,  and  the  build- 
ing from  going  up,  because  she  was  inforced  to 
keep  her  chamber,  and  could  not  overlook  the 
workmen."*  This  important  little  maiden,  thca 
between  three  and  four  years  old,  had  certainly 
inherited  the  spirit  of  the  Went;worths.  **  Mr. 
William  and  Mrs.  Anne,"  Pennyman  writes  on 
another  occasion,  "  are  very  well.  They  were 
not  a  little  glad  to  receive  their  tokens,  and  yet 
they  said  they  would  be  more  glad  to  receive 
your  lordship  and  their  worthy  mother.  We 
all,  with  one  vote,  agreed  in  their  opinion,  and 
wished  that  your  lordship's  occasions  might  be 
as  swift  and  speedy  in  their  despatch  as  our 
thoughts  and  desires  are  in  wishing  than.**! 
At  the  commencement  of  1631,  Wentworth's 
second  son  was  born.  This  child,  Thomas 
Wentworth,  after  eight  months  of  uncertain 
health,  died.  At  about  this  time  the  services 
of  the  lord-president  seem  to  have  been  urgent- 
ly required  in  London,  and  Weston  wrote  to 
him  entreating  his  immediate  presence.^  The 
health  of  the  Lady  Arabella,  however,  who  was 
again  near  the  period  of  confinement,  was  now 
an  object  of  deep  anxiety  to  Wentworth,  and 
he  remained  with  her  in  Yorkshire.  In  Octo- 
ber, a  second  daughter,  the  young  Arabella, 
was  bom  to  him,  and  within  the  same  month, 
on  a  Tuesday  morning,  says  Haddifie,  ''his  dear 
wife,  the  Lady  Arabella,  died  .^  I  took  this  earl 
out  of  bed,  and  carried  him  to  receive  his  last 
blessing  from  her."||  Wentworth  dee[dy  felt 
her  loss,  and  never,  at  any  time,  through  bis 
after  life,  recalled  her  beauty,  her  accomplish- 
ments, or  her  virtue,  without  the  most  tender 
enthusiasm.  T 

Some  days  after  this  sad  event,  Wentworth 
received  intelligence  from  his  friend  and  rela- 
tion, Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  of  certain  intrigues 
which,  during  his  absence,  had  been  moving 
ai^inst  him  in  the  court  at  London.  **  I  re- 
ceived your  letter,"  he  writes  back,  **by  which 
I  perceive  you  have  me  in  memory,  albeit  Grod 
hath  taken  fh>m  me  your  noblest  cousin,  the 
incomparable  woman  and  wife  my  eyes  shaU 
ever  behold.  I  must  confess  this  kindness 
works  with  me  much."  After  some  allusions 
to  Stanhope's  intelligence,  he  proceeds :  •<  Tet 
truly  I  cannot  believe  so  ill  of  the  propounders, 


*  Strafford  Papers,  voL  i.,  p.  55.  t  Ibid.,  p.  fl7. 

t  "  I  hope,"  writes  the  Icvd'treasurer,  '*  this  bearer  will 
find  you  well,  well  dispoeed.  and  the  better,  enduiiag  so 
prudently  as  I  hear  yon  do,  the  loes  of  your  younger  tm. 
We  are  glad  here  to  hear  you  are  in  so  good  a  temper,  aad 
that  you  receive  it  as  a  seasoiing  oi  human  felidtr,  which 
God  often  sends  where  he  loves  best ;  but  yon  need  nooe  oi 
mj  philosophy  j  and  therefore  this  is  only  to  remember  yoa 
of*^  being  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  term,  aooordia^  to 
your  promise,  and  I  entreat  yoa  to  think  it  asoesaaxy  to 
make  haste.  We  want  you  now  for  your  counsel  acMl  halp 
in  many  thinn.*'-— Slraff<mi  Poper«,  voL  i.,  p.  56. 

^  Essay.  Mr.  Mao  iNarmid  and  other  writen  hatve  fall- 
en into  the  error  of  supposing  that  die  died  alter  tke  birth 
of  the  last  boy. 

I  RadcUffe  here  allndes,  <*by  this  eari."  to  the  boy  WiD. 
iam,  who  was  Bail  of  Strafford  when  his  essar  was  writ- 
ten. BCr.  Brodie  whimsically  turns  it  into  Sir  Georf«  R«t- 
diffe  carrying  Wentworth  himself  out  of  bed  to  rsoaiv»  bia 
wife's  last  blessing.— Brit.  Emp.,  vol.  iiJ.,  p.  199. 

Y  CShe  left  him  with  three  children— WiUians,  wto  is 
1605  was  restored  to  his  father's  tatka ;  Aana,  mani«d  to 
Edward  Watson,  Bari  of  Rockingham ;  and  Arabella,  au^ 
ried  to  John  McCarthy,  Visooont  Monatoaahel,  in  Iielaad. 
-C.l 
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both  becaose  ia  my  owa  nature  I  am  the  man 
least  suspicious  alive,  and  that  my  heart  tells 
me  I  never  deserved  but  well  of  them — indeed, 
passing  well.  It  is  impossible  it  should  be  plot- 
ted for  my  ruin  ;  sure  at  least  impossible  I  can 
think  so ;  and  if  there  can  be  such  mischief  in 
the  world,  then  is  this  confidence  given  me  as 
a  snare  by  God  to  punish  me  for  my  sins  yet 
farther,  and  to  draw  me  yet  more  inmiediately 
znd  singly  to  look  up  to  him,  without  leaving 
me  anything  below  to  trust  or  look  to.  The 
worst,  sure,  that  can  be  is,  with  honour,  profit, 
and  contentment,  to  set  me  a  little  farther  ofif 
from  treading  upon  anything  themselves  de- 
ure ;  which  granted,  I  am  at  the  height  of  my 
ambitions,  brought  home  to  enjoy  myself  and 
fiiends,  to  leave  my  estate  free  and  plentiful  to 
yoor  little  cousin,  and  which  is  more  than  all 
this,  qoietly  and  in  secret  to  serve  my  Maker, 
to  commune  with  him  more  frequently,  more 
profitably,  I  trust,  for  my  soul  than  formerly."* 
Of  short  duration  was  this  composed  attitude 
of  mind !  The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  upon  his 
letter  when  he  reappeared  in  his  court  at  York, 
porsoed  with  startling  energy  some  of  his  most 
resolote  measures,  and  reassured  his  master  in 
London  of  the  invaluable  nature  of  his  services 
bj  sundry  swellings  of  the  royal  revenue. 
Money,  the  main  nerve  that  was  to  uphold  the 
projected  system,  was  still  the  grand  object 
of  Wentworth's  care,  and  money  he  sent  to 
Charles.  The  revenue,  which,  on  his  succeed- 
ing to  the  presidency  of  York,  he  had  found  no 
more  in  amount  than  £2000  a  year,  he  had  at 
ready  raised  to  an  annual  returft  of  £9500.1 

Still,  however,  intriguers  were  busy  against 
him,  and  a  rumour  was  conveyed  by  them  to 
Weston's  ear  that  be  had  resolved  to  use 
his  notoriously  growing  influence  with  the 
k;Dg  to  endeavour  to  win  for  himself  the  staff 
of  the  lord-treasurer.  The  trusty  Wandesford 
discovered  this,  and  despatched  the  intelli- 
gence to  Wentworth.  The  next  courier  from 
Yorkshire  brought  a  packet  to  Weston.  "  liet 
ibame  and  confusion  then  cover  me,"  ran 
the  characteristic  letter  it  enclosed,  "  if  I  do 
Bot  abhor  the  intolerable  anxiety  I  well  un- 
derstand to  wait  inseparably  upon  that  staff, 
if  I  should  not  take  a  serpent  as  soon  into 
my  bosom,  and — if  I  once  find  so  mean  a 
thoQfht  of  me  can  enter  into  your  heart,  as  that 
to  compass  whatever  I  could  take  most  delight 
iOi  I  should  go  about  beguilefully  to  supplant 
taj  ordinary  man  (how  much  more,  then,  im- 
potently  to  catch  at  such  a  staff,  and  from  my 
*oTd-treasurer  !)-^f  I  leave  not  the  court  in- 
cuotly,  betake  myself  to  my  private  fortune, 
yeposedly  seek  my  contentment  and  quiet  with- 
m  my  own  doors,  and  follow  the  dictamen  of 
foj  own  reason  and  conscience,  more  accord- 
ing to  nature  and  liberty  than  in  those  gyves 
^^hich  now  pinch  and  hang  upon  me.  Thus 
jw  see  bow  easily  you  may  be  rid  of  me  when 
yov  list,  and,  in  gOK>d  faith,  with  a  thousand 
thanks :  yet  be  pleased  not  to  judge  this  pro- 
ceeds out  of  any  wayward  weary  humour  in  me 
neither,  for  my  endeavours  are  as  vigorous  and 
tt  cbeerfol  to  serve  the  crown  and  you  as  ever 
they  were,  nor  shall  you  ever  find  them  to  faint 
or  fiasqoer.  I  am  none  of  those  soft-tempered 
splits ;  but  I  cannot  endure  to  be  mistaken,  or 


'  Stnflfaid  Funs,  voL  i., 

L 


p.  01.        t  Ibid.,  p.  89,  00. 


suffer  my  purer  and  more  entire  affections  to 
be  soiled,  or  in  the  least  degree  prejudiced,  with 
the  loathsome  and  odious  attributes  of  cove- 
tQUsness  and  ambitious  falsehood.  Do  me  but 
right  in  this.  Judge  my  watches  to  issue  (as 
in  faith  they  do)  from  clearer  cisterns.  I  lay 
my  hand  under  your  foot,  I  despise  danger,  I 
laugh  at  labour.  Command  me  in  all  difficul- 
ties, in  all  confidence,  in  all  readiness.  No, 
no,  my  lord,"  continued  Wentworth,  lapsing 
into  the  philosophic  tone  he  could  assume  so 
^^ell,  "  No,  no,  my  lord !  th6y  are  those  sover- 
eign and  great  duties  I  owe  his  majesty  and 
your  lordship,  which  thus  provoke  me  beyond 
my  own  nature  rather  to  leave  those  cooler 
shades,  wherein  I  took  choicest  pleasure,  and 
thus  put  myself  with  you  into  the  heat  of  the 
day,  than  poorly  and  meanly  to  start  aside 
from  my  obligations,  convinced  in  myself  of 
the  most  wretched  ingratitude  in  the  whole 
world.  God  knows  how  little  delight  I  take  in 
the  outwards  of  this  life,  how  infinitely  ill  sat- 
isfied I  am  with  myself,  to  find  daily  those 
calm  and  quiet  retirements,  wherein  to  con- 
template some  things  more  divine  and  sacred 
than  this  world  can  afford  us,  at  every  moment 
interrupted  through  the  importunity  of  the  af- 
fairs I  have  already.  To  heaven  and  earth  I 
protest  it,  it  grieves  my  very  soul !  "*  Weston's 
suspicions,  which,  had  he  known  Wentworth 
better,  would  never  for  a  moment  have  been 
entertained,  could  not  but  sink  before  such  lan- 
guage as  this ;  and  the  lord-president's  speedy 
arrival  in  London  exploded  every  hostile  at- 
tempt that  still  lingered  about  the  court  against 
him. 

Charles  was  now  remodelling  his  counsels. 
The  extraordinary  success  of  Wentworth's 
northern  presidency  had  inspired  him  with  new 
hopes ;  his  coffers  had  been  filled  without  the 
hated  help  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  that 
prospect  of  independent  authority  which  he  ear- 
nestly entertained,  no  longer  seemed  distant  or 
hopeless.  A  conclusion  of  peace  with  France 
and  Spain  favoured  the  attempt.  He  offered 
Lord  Wentworth  the  government  of  Ireland. 
His  favourite  scheme  was  to  deliver  up  the 
three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  three  favourite  ministers,  reserving 
to  himself  a  general  and  not  inactive  contrd 
over  all.  Laud  was  the  minister  for  England, 
and  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton.  Ireland,  accept- 
ed by  Wentworth,  completed  the  proposed  plan. 

The  condition  of  Ireland,  at  this  moment, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. From  the  conquest  of  Henry  the  Second 
up  to  the  government  of  Essex  and  Montjoy, 
her  history  had  been  a  series  of  barbarous  dis- 
asters. The  English  settlers,  in  a  succession 
of  ferocious  conflicts,  had  Itopraved  themselves 
below  the  level  of  the  uncivilized  Irish ;  for, 
instead  of  difiiising  improvement  and  civiliza- 
tion, they  had  obstructed  both.  The  system 
of  government  was,  in  consequence,  become, 
the  mere  occasional  and  discretionary  calling 
of  a  Parliament  by  the  lord-deputy  for  the  time, 
composed  entirely  of  delegates  from  within  the 
English  pale,  whose  duty  began  and  closed  in 
the  sanctioning  some  new  act  of  oppression,  or 
the  screening  some  new  offender  from  punish- 

*  Stnflord  Ptpon,  toL  i.,  p^  79, 60. 
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ment.  One  glimpse  of  a  more  beneficial  pur- 
pose broke  upon  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  during  the  government  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Poynings,  who  procured  a  decree  from 
the  Parliament,  that  all  the  laws  theretofore 
enacted  in  England  should  have  equal  force  in 
Ireland.  With  the  determination  of  destroy- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  discretionary  power 
that  had  been  used,  of  sununoning  and  dismiss- 
ing Parliaments  at  pleasure,  and  of  passing  sud- 
den laws  for  the  purpose  of  occasional  oppres- 
sions. Sir  Edward  Poynings  procured  the  en- 
actment of  his  famous  biU,  that  a  Parliament 
should  not  be  summoned  above  once  a  year  in 
Ireland,  nor  even  then,  till  the  propositions  on 
which  it  was  to  decide  had  been  seen  and  ap- 
proved by  the  privy  council  of  England.  But 
the  native  Irish  chiefs  had  been  too  fiercely 
hardened  in  their  savage  distrust  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  reap  any  advantage  from  these  meas- 
ures. They  retreated  to  their  fastnesses,  and 
only  left  them  to  cover  the  frontier  with  out- 
rage and  bloodshed. 

Lord  Montjoy  at  last  subdued  them,  released 
the  peasantry  from  their  control,  and  framed  a 
plan  of  impartial  government.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  reign  new  settlements  of  Eng- 
lish were  accordingly  formed,  the  rude  Irish 
customs  were  discountenanced,  the  laws  of 
England  everywhere  enforced,  courts  of  judi- 
cature established  after  the  English  model,  and 
representatives  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
summoned  to  the  Parliament.  When  England 
herself,  however,  began  to  groan  under  oppres- 
sions, Ireland  felt  them  still  more  heavily,  and 
was  flung  back  with  a  greater  shock.  The  ar- 
bitrary decrees  of  Charles's  privy  council,  mil- 
itary exactions,  and  martial  law,  were  stran- 
gling the  liberties  of  Ireland  in  their  very  birth. 
Bitter,  too,  in  its  aggravation  of  other  grievan- 
ces, was  Irish  theological  discord.  The  large 
majority  of  Papists,  the  sturdy  old  Protestants 
of  the  Pale,  the  new  settlers  of  James,  Presby- 
terians, and  Puritans,  all  were  in  nearly  open 
warfare,  and  the  penalties  enforced  against  re- 
cusants were  equally  hateful  to  all.  The  rig- 
our of  the  Church  courts,  and  the  exaction  of 
tithes,  kept  up  these  discontents  by  constant 
exasperation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afifairs  when  Charles 
sent  Lord  Falkland  to  Dublin.  His  lordship 
soon  found  that  his  government  was  little  more 
than  the  name  of  one.  The  army  had  gradu- 
ally sunk  to  1350  foot  and  200  horse ;  which 
mean  force,  divided  into  companies,  was  com- 
manded by  privy  counsellors,  who,  managing  to 
secure  their  own  pay  out  of  the  receipts  of  the 
exchequer)  compounded  with  the  privates  for 
a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  government  allow- 
ance !  Insignificant  in  numbers,  such  manage- 
ment had  rendered  the  soldiers  ten  times  more 
inefiicient,  and,  utterly  wanting  in  spirit  or  con- 
duct, often,  indeed,  the  mere  menial  servants  of 
the  officers,  they  excited  only  contempt.  Over 
'  and  over  again  Lord  Falkland  detailed  this  state 
of  things  to  Charies,  and  prayed  for  assist- 
ance ;  but  the  difiiculties  in  England,  and  the 
deficiencies  in  the  Irish  revenue,  united  to 
withhold  it.  At  last,  however,  warned  by  im- 
minent dangers  that  threatened,  the  king  an- 
nounced his  resolution  to  augment  the  Irish 
forces  to  6000  foot  and  500  horse,  and,  unable 


to  supply  the  necessary  charge  from  an  empty 
treasury,  he  commanded  the  new  levies  to  be 
quartered  on  the  difiTerent  towns  and  counties, 
each  of  which  was  to  receive  a  certain  portion 
of  the  troops,  for  three  months  in  turn,  and  to 
supply  them  with  the  required  necessaries. 
Alarmed  by  this  project — and  justly  consider- 
ing a  great  present  sacrifice,  with  some  chance 
of  profit,  better  than  to  be  burdened  with  a  tax 
of  norrible  uncertainty,  which  yet  gave  them 
no  reasonable  reliance  for  the  future—the  Irish 
people  instantly  oflfered  the  kmg  a  liberal  vol- 
untary contribution,  on  condition  of  the  redress 
of  certain  grievances.  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants concurred  in  this,  and  delegates  from  both 
parties  laid  the  proposal  before  the  king  him- 
self, in  London.  The  money  they  ofiTerc^  first, 
in  the  shape  of  a  voluntary  contribution  of 
£100,000,  the  largest  sum  ever  yet  retamed 
by  Ireland,  and  to  be  paid  by  instalments  of 
£10,000  a  quarter.  Their  list  of  grievances 
they  produced  next,  desiring  relief  from  the  ex* 
actions  of  courts  of  justice,  from  military  dep- 
redations, from  trade  monopolies,  from  the  re- 
ligious penal  statutes,  from  retrospective  inqui- 
ries into  defective  titles  beyond  a  period  of  six- 
ty years,*  and  finally  praying  that  the  conces- 
sions should  be  confirmed  by  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. Some  of  these  conditions  were  intoler- 
able to  Charles.  A  Parliament  was  at  all  times 
hateful  to  him,  and  scarcely  less  convenient 
than  the  absence  of  Parliaments,  to  a  prince 
who  desired  to  be  absolute,  was  the  privflege 
of  increasing  the  royal  revenue,  and  obliging 
the  minions  of  royalty,  by  discovering  old  iUws 
in  titles.  Glorious  had  been  the  opportunity 
of  escheating  large  possessions  to  the  crown, 
or  of  passing  them  over  to  new  proprietors ! 
Yet  here  was  a  present  oflTer  of  money — an  ad- 
vantage not  to  be  forebome ;  whereas,  so  con- 
venient was  Charles's  moral  code,  an  assent  to 
obnoxious  matters  was  a  thing  to  be  withdrawn 
at  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  and  evaded 
at  any  time.  The  "  graces,"  as  the  conces- 
sions were  called,  were  accordingly  promised 
to  be  acceded  to ;  instalments  of  the  money 
were  paid ;  and  writs  were  issued  by  Lord  Falk- 
land for  a  Parliament. 

The  joyful  anticipations  raised  in  conse- 
quence soon  received  a  check.  The  writs 
were  declared  void  by  the  English  council,  in 
consequence  of  the  provisions  of  Poynin^'s 
lawt  not  having  been  attended  to  by  Ixird 
Falkland,  who  was  proved  to  have  issued  the 
writs  on  his  own  authority,  without  haxing 
previously  transmitted  to  England  a  certificate 
of  the  laws  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  pro- 
posed Parliament,  with  reasons  for  enacting 
them,  and  then,  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
waited  for  his  majesty's  license  of  permissioQ 
under  the  great  seal.  Still  the  people  tboogfat 
this  a  casual  error,  and  they  waited  in  confi. 
dence  of  its  remedy.  The  Roman  Catholic 
party,  meanwhile,  encouraged  by  the  isToitra- 
ble  reception  of  their  delegates  at  court,  and 
elated  by  a  confidence  of  protection  fhmi  the 
queen,  proceeded  to  act  at  once  in  open  de- 


*  h  l»ad  been  usnal  to  dispoMees  proprieton  of  ectote*  fiar 
defect*  in  their  tenures  m  old  m  the  orlfinal  conquest  ^C 
Ireland !  No  man  wm  eecure  at  his  own  hearu-attoBe 
See  Leiand,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4M-M8. 

t  These  provisiraa  had  received  addifiaoal  rati&atna^  br 
sabte<inent  statutes,  the  Sd  and  4th  of  Philip  and  Umry, 
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fiance  of  the  penal  statutes.  They  seized 
churches  for  their  own  worship,  thronged  the 
Btrects  of  Dublin  with  their  processions,  erect- 
ed an  academy  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
their  jouth,  and  re-enfor^ed  their  clergy  by 
supplies  of  yoang  priests  from  the  colleges  of 
Prance  and  Spain.  The  extreme  alarm  of  the 
Protestants  at  these  manifestations  induced 
Lord  Falkland  at  last  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
prohibiting  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  from 
exercising  any  control  over  the  people,  and 
from  celebrating  their  worship  in  public.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  incensed  at  this  step,  now 
damoored  for  the  promised  graces  and  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  Protestants  had  too  many  reasons 
to  join  them  in  the  demand ;  and  both  parties 
miited  in  declaring  that  payment  of  the  contri- 
bution, under  present  circumstances,  was  an 
intolerable  burden.  In  vain  Lord  Falkland  of- 
fered to  accept  the  payment  in  instalments  of 
i5000  instead  of  £10,000  a  year ;  the  discon- 
tents daOy  increased,  and,  in  the  end,  drove 
the  knd-deputy  from  power.  Lord  Falkland, 
the  object  of  censure  that  should  hare  fallen 
dsewbere,  returned  to  England. 

A  temporary  administration,  consisting  of 
two  tords-JQstices— the  one.  Lord-chancellor 
Viscount  Ely,  and  the  other,  Lord-high-treasn- 
rer  the  Eari  of  Cork— was  formed.  Both  these 
BoUemen  were  zealously  opposed  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  instantly,  without  waiting  the 
king's  orders,  commenced  a  rigorous  execution 
of  the  penal  statutes  against  recusants.  An 
intimation  from  England  of  the  royal  displeas- 
nre  threw  some  shadow  over  these  proceedings, 
bat  not  till  the  opposition  they  had  strengthen- 
ed had  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  academy 
and  religious  houses  which  had  been  erected 
h^  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Dublin.  To  com- 
plete the  difficulties  of  the  present  state  of  af- 
fun,  the  termination  of  the  voluntary  contri- 
hotkm  now  fast  approached,  and  the  temper  of 
aH  parties  left  any  hope  of  its  renewal  more 
than  desperate. 

Imminent,  then,  was  the  danger  which  now 
beset  the  government  of  Ireland.  Without  the 
advantage  of  internal  strength,  it  had  no  pros- 
pect of  external  aid.  The  treasury  in  England 
eookl  not  aflbrd  a  farthing  to  increase  the  ar- 
■7 ;  the  money  designed  for  that  purpose  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  more  immediate  neces- 
■ties,  and  the  army  sank  daily  into  the  most 
miserable  inefficiency.  Voluntary  supply  was 
Mt  of  the  question,  and  compulsory  exactions, 
without  the  help  of  soldiers,  still  more  ridicu- 
lonsly  vain.  In  the  genius  of  the  lord-presi- 
deat  of  the  North,  Charles  had  one  hope  re- 
maining.* 

Wcntworth  received  his  commission  in  the 
«ariy  months  of  1632.  He  resolved  to  defer 
h»  departure,  however,  till  he  had  informed 
himself  fully  of  the  state  of  his  government, 
>ad  fortified  himself  with  all  the  authorities 
ttat  ibonld  be  needful  The  energy,  the  pru- 
denee,  the  various  powers  of  resource  with 
vhieh  he  laboared  to  this  end,  are  only  to  be 
appreciated  by  an  examination  of  the  origind 


*  ^^vpb  aaClioritiM  far  this  rmpid  •ommaiy  of  Irish  af- 
fun  will  be  found  in  Lcland's  Historr,  rol.  ii.,  p.  107,  to 
(^  od,  ntf  «oL  Hi.,  p.  1-10,  editioo  of  1733.  I  We  also 
wiOed  mjwMaf  Mr.  MacDiannid's  aocoont,  Lives  of  Brit* 
wk  tntmrnn,  wL  iL,  p.  185-115. 
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documents,  which  still  remain  in  evidence  of 
all.*  They  were  most  extraordinary.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  procure  an  order  from 
the  king  in  restriction  of  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  lords-justices  during  his  own 
absence  from  Dublin. f  In  answer,  then,  to 
various  elaborate  congratulations  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Irish  government,  he  sent  back  cold, 
but  peremptory  requests  for  information  of 
their  various  departments.  The  treasury  ne- 
cessities, and  means  of  supply,  were  his  pri- 
mary care.  The  lords-justices  declared  that 
the  only  possible  resource,  in  that  respect,  was 
to  levy  rigorously  the  penalties  imposed  by 
statute  on  the  Roman  Catholics  for  absence 
from  public  worship.  The  cabinet  in  London, 
powerless  of  expedient,  saw  no  chance  of 
avoiding  this,  when  Lord  Cottington  received 
fVom  York  one  of  Wentworth's  vigorous  de- 
spatches. 

"  Now,  my  lord,"  reasoned  the  new  lord- 
deputy,  "  I  am  not  ignorant  that  what  hath 
been  may  happen  out  again,  and  how  much 
every  good  Englishman  ought,  as  well  in  rea* 
son  of  state  as  conscience,  to  desire  that  Idng- 
dom  were  well  reduced  to  conformity  of  reli- 
gion with  us  here — as,  indeed,  shutting  up  the 
postern  gate,  hitherto  open  to  many  a  danger- 
ous inconvenience  and  mischief,  which  have 
over-lately  laid  too  near  us,  exhausted  our 
treasures,  consumed  our  men,  busied  the  per- 
plexed minds  of  her  late  majesty  and  all  her 
ministers.  Yet,  my  lord,  it  is  a  great  business, 
hath  many  a  root  Ijriog  deep,  and  far  within 
ground,  which  would  be  first  thoroughly  opened 
before  we  judge  what  height  it  may  shoot  up 
unto,  when  it  shall  feel  itself  once  struck  at,  to 
be  loosened  and  pulled  up;  nor,  at  this  dis- 
tance, can  I  advise  it  shoidd  be  at  all  attempt- 
ed, until  the  payment  for  the  kmg*$  army  be  elte- 
where  and  eurelier  teltled  than  either  upon  the  vol- 
untary gift  of  the  tubjects,  or  upon  the  casual  in- 
come  of  the  t%telvepence  a  Sunday.  Before  this 
fruit  grows  ripe  for  gathering,  the  army  must 
not  live  pracarioj  fetching  in  every  morsel  of 
bread  upon  their  swords'  point.  Nor  will  I  so 
far  ground  myself  with  an  implicit  faith  upon 
the  all-foreseeing  providence  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork  as  to  receive  the  contrary  opinion  from 
him  in  verbo  magittri,  when  I  am  sure  that  if 
such  a  rush  as  this  should  set  that  kingdom  in 
pieces  again,  I  must  be  the  man  that  am  like 
to  bear  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  to  be  also  ac- 
countable for  the  success,  not  he.  Blame  me 
not,  then,  where  it  concerns  me  so  nearly,  both 
in  honour  and  safety,  if  I  much  rather  desire 
to  hold  it  in  suspense,  and  to  be  at  liberty 
upon  the  place  to  make  my  own  election,  than 
thus  be  closed  up  by  the  choice  and  admission 
of  strangers,  whom  I  know  not  how  they  stand 
affected  either  to  me  or  the  king's  service. 
Therefore  let  me  beseech  you  to  consult  this 
business  seriously  with  his  majesty  and  with 


•  See  the  StnUlbvd  Papen,  tdL  i.,  p.  61-97. 

t  Id.  ihid.,  p.  03.  After  intunating  to  the  lords>jiistioe« 
WentwonVs  appointment,  the  royal  order  proceeds :  **  We 
have,  therefore,  in  the  mean  time,  thought  fit  hereby  to  r«- 

gnire  you  not  to  pass  any  pardons,  offices,  lands,  or  chnrch 
Tings  by  mnt  nnder  our  oreat  seal  of  that  oar  kingdom, 
nor  to  confer  the  hoooar  of  knighthood  upon  any,  or  to  dis- 
poae  of  any  company  of  hone  or  foot  there ;  only  you  are 
required  in  this  interim  to  look  to  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  ciril  justice,  and  to  the  good  goremment  of  our  sab- 
jects  and  army  there.** 
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my  lord-treasurer.  Admit  me  here,  with  all 
submission,  to  express  myself  upon  this  point ; 
and  finally,  be  pleased  to  draw  it  to  some  pres- 
ent resolution,  which,  the  shortness  of  time 
considered,  must  instantly  be  put  in  action.  I 
do  conceive,  then,  what  difficulties — ^nay,  what 
impossibility  soever  the  council  of  Ireland  hath 
pretended,  that  it  is  a  very  easy  work  to  contintu 
the  contribution  vpon  the  country  for  a  year  longer ^ 
which  toiU  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  his  majesty* s 
affairs ;  for  we  look  very  HI  about  us  if  tn  that 
time  we  find  not  the  means  either  to  establish  that 
revenue  in  the  crown,  or  raise  some  other  equiva- 
lent thereunto.  And  this  we  gain,  too,  without 
hazarding  the  public  peace  of  the  subject  by 
any  new  apprehensions,  which  commonly  ac- 
company such  fresh  undertakings,  especially 
being  so  general  as  is  the  twelvepence  upon  the 
absentees."  The  despatch  then  went  on  to 
suggest  that  the  very  representations  of  the 
lords-justices  might  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  dispensing  with  their  propositions,  and  to 
draw  out,  for  the  instruction  of  the  council,  a 
succinct  plan  of  effecting  this.* 

Distrustful,  notwithstanding,  of  the  energy 
of  Cottington  and  his  associates,  Wentworth 
followed  his  despatch  in  person,  arrived  in 
London,t  prevailed  with  the  council  to  enter 
into  his  design,  and  had  a  letter  immediately 
sent  off  to  the  lords-justices,  bitterly  complain- 
ing of  all  the  evils  they  had  set  forth,  of  the 
impossibility  of  raising  voluntary  supplies,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  exacting  the  pen- 
alties. "  Seeing,"  added  the  king,  by  Went- 
worth*s  dictation,  •*  seeing  you  conceive  there 
is  so  much  difficulty  in  the  settlement  of  the 
pajrments,  and  considering  the  small  hopes  you 
mention  in  your  letters  of  farther  improvement 
there,  we  must  be  constrained,  if  they  be  not  free- 
ly and  thankfully  continued,  to  streighten  our  for- 
mer graces  vouchsafed  during  those  contributions, 
and  make  use. more  strictly  of  our  legal  rights  and 
profits  to  be  employed  for  so  good  and  neces- 
sary a  work."  .  Leaving  this  letter,  with  other 
secret  instructions,  to  work  their  effects,  Went- 
worth next  despatched  a  private  and  confiden- 
tial agent  to  Ireland*  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
to  represent  to  his  brethren  personally  and  in 
secret  the  lord-deputy's  re^rd  for  them,  his 
willingness  to  act  as  a  mediator,  and  his  hope 
that  a  moderate  voluntary  contribution  might 
be  accepted  in  release  of  their  heavy  fines ;  in 
one  word,  he  sent  this  person  "  a  little  to  feel 
their  pulse  under-hand."t  "  The  instrument  I 
employed,"  Wentworth  afterward  wrote  to  Cot- 
tington, '*  was  himself  a  Papist,  and  knows  no 
other  than  that  the  resolution  of  the  state  here 
is  set  upon  that  course  [of  exacting  the  recu- 
sant fines],  and  that  I  do  this  privately,  in  fa- 
vour and  well-wishing,  to  divert  the  present 
storm,  which  else  would  fall  heavy  upon  them 
all,  being  a  thing  framed  and  prosecuted  by  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  which  makes  the  man  labour  it 
in  good  earnest,  taking  it  to  be  a  cause  pro  oris 
etfocis.**  The  first  thmg  this  agent  discovered 
and  conmiunicated  to  his  employer  was  that 
his  temporary  representatives,  the  lords-justi- 


*  See  Strmfford  papers,  rol.  i.,  p.  75-77. 
t  Thii  ii  evident  from  a  labeeqaent  despal 
ton,  in  which  he  reminds  him  that  the  resolution  I  am  about 


to  describe  was  taken  finally  "  in  presence  of  the  treasurer, 
jwx  lordship,  the  Secreurj  Cooke,  and  mTself.**— Vol.  i., 
p.  74.  t  See  Strafibrd  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  73, 74. 


ces,  were  seeking  to  counteract  his  purpose, 
and  had  utterly  neglected  the  instructions  of 
the  last  letter  that  had  been  despatched  to 
them  from  the  king.  With  characteristic  en- 
ergy, Wentworth  seized  this  incident  for  a 
double  purpose  of  advantage. 

There  would  be  little  hazard  in  supposing 
that  their  lordships  of  Ely  and  Cork  were  in- 
debted to  the  extraordinary  letter,  from  which 
I  shall  quote  the  opening  passages,  for  the 
strongest  sensation   their  official   lives   had 
known.    "  Your  lordships,"  wrote  Wentworth, 
"  heretofore  received  a  letter  from  his  majesty, 
directed  to  yourselves  alone,  of  the  14th  April 
last ;  a  letter  of  exceeding  much  weight  and 
consequence ;  a  letter  most  weightily  and  ma- 
turely consulted,  and  ordered  by  bis  majesty 
himself;  a  letter  that  your  lordships  were  ex- 
pressly appointed  you  should  presently  cause 
to  be  entered  in  the  council  book,  and  also  in 
the  signet  office ;  to  the  end  there  might  be 
public  and  uniform  notice  taken  of  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure  so  signified  by  all  his  ministers, 
and  others  there,  whom  it  might  concern.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  I  understand  this  letter  hath, 
by  your  lordships'  order,  lain  ever  since  (and 
still  doth,  for  an3rthing  I  know)  sealed  up  in 
silence  at  the  council  table?    Not  once  pub- 
lished or  entered,  as  v^as  precisely  directed, 
and  expected  from  your  lordships !  copies  deni- 
ed to  all  men !  and  yet  not  so  much  as  the 
least  reason  or  colour  certified  over  hither  for 
your  neglect,  or  (to  term  it  more  mildly)  for- 
bearance to  comply  with  his  majesty's  direc- 
tions in  that  behalf!    Believe  me,  my  lords,  I 
fear  this  will  not  be  well  taken  if  it  come  to  be 
known  on  this  side,  and  in  itself  lies  open 
enough  to  very  hard  and  ill  construction,  re- 
flecting and  trenching  deeper  thao^it  first  may 
be  apprehended.    And  pardon  me,  my  lords,  if 
in  the  discharge  of  my  own  duty  I  be  transported 
beyond  my  natural  modesty  and  moderation,  and 
the  respects  I  personally  bear  your  lordship, 
plainly  to  let  you  know  I  shall  not  connive  at  such 
a  presumption  in  you  thus  to  evacuate  my  mas" 
ter^s  directions,  nor  contain  myself  in  silence,  #ee- 
ing  them  before  my  face  so  slighted,  or  at  least 
laid  aside,  it  seems,  very  little  regarded.    There- 
fore I  must,  in  a  just  contemplation  of  his  maj- 
esty's honour  and  wisdom,  crave  leave  to  ad- 
vise you  forthwith  to  mend  your  error  by  en- 
tering and  publishing  that  letter  as  is  com- 
manded you,  or  I  must,  for  my  own  safety,  ac- 
quaint his  majesty  with  all ;   and  I  pray  God 
the  keeping  it  close  all  this  while  be  not,  in  the 
sequel,  imputed  unto  you  as  a  mighty  disser- 
vice to  his  majesty,  and  which  you  may  be 
highly  answerable  for."*    The  next  communi- 
cation from  his  popish  agent  informed  Went- 
worth that  the  omissions  complained  of  had 
been  repaired,  and,  farther,  that  all  parties  had 
agreed  to  "continue  on  the  contribution   as 
now  it  is,"  till  his  coming.    The  deputy  ^nras 
thus  left  to  complete,  without  embarrassment, 
his  already  meditated  financial  projects ;  and 
the  lords-justices,  with  their  friends,  had  lei- 
sure to  consider,  and  amene  themselves  to,  the 
new  and  most  peremptory  lord  who  was  short- 
ly to  appear  among  them ! 

Ireland  was  hereafter  to  be  the  scene  of  an 
absolute  government — the  government  of  a 


*  Strafford  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  77 
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comprehensive  mind,  bat  directed  to  a  narrow 
and  mistaken  purpose.  The  first  grand  object 
of  Wentworth*8  exertions  was  to  be  accom- 
pUsbed  in  rendering  the  king*s  power  uncon- 
trollable. Beyond  this,  other  schemes  arose. 
The  natural  advantages  of  Ireland,  worked  to 
the  purpose  of  her  own  revenue,  might  be  far- 
ther pressed  to  the  aid  of  the  English  treasury ; 
and  a  scheme  of  absolute  power  successfully 
established  in  Ireland,  promised  still  greater 
•errice  to  the  Royalist  side  in  the  English 
struggle. 

The  union  of  singular  capacity  with  the  most 
determined  vigour  which  characterized  every 
present  movement  of  Wentworth,  while  it  al- 
ready, in  itself,  seemed  a  forecast  of  vast 
though  indefinable  success,  left  the  king  no 
objection  to  urge  against  any  of  the  powers  he 
donanded.  The  foUowing  stipulations  were  at 
ooce  assented  to.  They  are  all  characteristic 
of  Wentworth,  of  his  sagacity  no  less  than  his 
ambition.  They  open  with  the  evident  as- 
somption  that  the  debts  of  the  Irish  establish- 
ment will  soon  be  settled,  and  with  consequent 
cautious  exceptions  against  the  rapacity  of  those 
amnerous  courtiers,  who  waited,  as  Went- 
worth well  knew,  to  pounce  upon  the  first  va- 
eant  office,  or  even  the  first  vacant  shilling. 
The  k)rd-depaty  demanded, 
.  "  That  his  majesty  may  declare  his  express 
pleasure,  that  no  Irish  suit,  by  way  of  reward, 
be  moved  for  by  any  of  his  servants,  or  others, 
before  the  ordinary  revenue  there  become  able 
to  sustain  the  necessary  charge  of  that  crown, 
and  the  debts  thereof  be  fully  cleared.  That 
there  be  an  express  caveat  entered  with  the 
secretaries,  signet,  privy  seal,  and  great  seal 
here,  that  no  grant,  of  what  nature  soever, 
concerning  Ireland,  be  suffered  to  pass  till  the 
deputy  be  made  acquainted,  and  it  hath  first 
passed  the  great  seal  of  that  kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  manner.  That  his  majesty 
signify  his  pleasure  that  especial  care  be  taken 
bereaher  that  sufficient  and  credible  persons 
be  chosen  to  supply  such  bishoprics  as  shall 
fan  void,  to  be  admitted  of  his  privy  council, 
to  sit  as  judges,  and  serve  of  his  learned  coun- 
cil there ;  that  he  will  vouchsafe  to  hear  the 
adrice  of  his  deputy  before  he  resolve  of  any 
in  these  cases ;  and  that  the  deputy  be  com- 
manded to  inform  his  majesty  truly  and  impar- 
tially of  every  man*s  particular  diligence  and 
care  in  his  service  there,  to  the  end  his  majes- 
tj  may  timely  and  graciously  reward  the  well 
deserving,  by  calling  them  home  to  better  pre- 
ferments here.  That  no  particular  complaint 
of  injustice  or  oppression  be  admitted  here 
sgainst  any,  unless  it  appear  the  party  made 
M  first  address^  the  deputy.  That  no  con- 
frmation  of  any  reversion  of  offices  within 
that  kingdom  be  had,  or  any  new  grant  of  a 
reversion  hereafter  to  pass.  That  no  new 
ofice  be  erected  within  that  kingdom  before 
such  time  as  the  deputy  be  therewith  acquaint- 
^  his  opinion  first  required,  and  certified  back 
tccordingly.  That  the  places  in  the  deputy^s 
pit,  as  well  of  the  civil  as  the  martial  list,  be 
left  freely  to  his  dispose ;  and  that  his  majesty 
vdi  be  graciously  pleased  not  to  pass  them  to 
»y  upon  soft  made  unto  him  here.*** 


*  1  bavt  tlmiiy  alladed  to  the  limitation  under  which 
1^  profXNitioo  wu  ftOc«<iMi  to  by  the  king.    Charlm  wm 


Lord  Wentworth  farther  required  and  ob- 
tained, in  the  shape  of  supplementary  private 
propositions,  the  following : 

**  That  all  propositions  moving  from  the  dep- 
uty touching  matters  of  revenue  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  lord-treasurer  of  England,  with- 
out acquainting  the  rest  of  the  committee  for 
Irish  affairs.*  That  the  address  of  all  other 
despatches  for  that  kingdom  be,  by  special  di- 
rection of  his  majesty,  applied  to  one  of  the 
secretaries  singly.!  That  the  Lord-viscount 
Falkland  be  required  to  deliver  in  writing  in 
what  condition  he  conceives  his  majesty's  rev- 
enue and  the  government  of  that  kingdom 
now  stand,  together  with  a  particular  of  such 
designs  for  advancing  his  majesty's  service  as 
were  either  unbegun  or  unperfected  by  him 
when  he  left  the  place,  as  also  his  advice  how 
they  may  be  best  pursued  and  effected." 

Not  even  content  with  these  vast  and  ex- 
traordinary powers  and  precautions.  Lord 
Wentworth  engaged  for  another  condition — 
the  most  potent  and  remarkable  of  all — ^that  he 
was  to  consider  them  changeable  on  the  spot 
whenever  the  advancement  of  his  majesty's 
affairs  required.  "  Your  lordship  may  rest  as- 
sured," writes  Secretary  Cooke,  "  that  no  me- 
diation shall  prevail  with  his  majesty  to  ex- 
empt the  Lord  Balfour  from  the  rest  of  the  op- 
posers  of  the  contributions,  but  that  he  will  be 
left  with  the  rest  to  the  censure  of  your  jus- 
tice. And  J  am  persuaded ^  that  in  this  and  all 
the  rest  of  your  proceedings  for  his  service^  his 
princely  resolution  unll  supvort  you^  if  the  rest  of 
your  friends  here  do  their  duties  in  their  true  reth 
resentation  thereof  unto  him.  As  your  speedy 
passage  for  Ireland  is  most  necessary  for  that 
government,  so  your  safety  concemeth  his 
majesty's  honour  no  less  than  your  own.  It  is 
therefore  found  reasonable  that  you  expect 
Captain  Plumleigh,  who,  with  this  fair  weath- 
er, will  come  about  in  a  short  time,  (so  as  it 
may  be  hoped)  he  will  prevent  your  coming  to 
that  port,  wherd*  you  appoint  to  come  aboard. 
Your  instructions  {as  you  knoio),  as  well  as  the 
establishment t  are  changeable  upon  occasions  for 
advancement  of  the  affairs.  And  as  you  will  be 
careful  not  to  change  without  cause,  so,  when 
you  find  it  necessary,  his  majesty  will  conform 
them  by  his  wisdom  to  that  he  findeth  fit  upon 
your  advice.  For  my  service  in  anything  that 
may  tend  to  farther  your  noble  ends,  besides 
the  duty  of  my  place  and  trust,  the  confidence 
you  repose  in  me,  and  the  testimony  you  give 
thereof,  are  so  obligatory,  that  I  must  forget 
myself  much  if  you  find  not  my  professions 
made  good.  For  the  Yorkshire  business,  in 
the  castigation  of  those  mad  men  and  foolsl 


to  make  the  grants  conditionallr  to  the  applicants,  and 
Wentworth  wai  to  omcede  or  refuse  them,  as  the  good  of 
the  service  required.  **  Yet  so  too,^  stipulated  the  king, 
**  as  I  maj  hare  thanks  howsooTer  ;  that  if  there  be  any- 
thing to  be  denied,  jou  inaj  do  it,  not  V*^Strafford  P«- 
pera^  rol.  i.,  p.  140. 

*  Reasons  are  suMoined  to  each  propodtioii.  As  a  sped- 
men,  I  quote  from  the  few  lines  appended  to  the  alNnre : 
**  Thus  shall  his  majesty's  profits  go  more  stilly  and  speedily 
to  their  ends  without  being  unseasonably  rented  as  they  pass 
along  ;  and  the  deputy  not  only  presenred,  but  encouraged 
to  deliTer  his  opinion  freely  and  plainly  upon  all  occasiona, 
when  he  is  assured  to  have  it  kept  secret,  and  in  few  and 
safe  bands.** 

t  "  This  I  will  have  done  by  Secretarr  Cooke,**  so  writ- 
ten by  the  king  bimself  upon  the  original  paper. 

X  These  *'  md  men  and  fools'*  were  "  Sir  John  Bonohier 
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which  are  so  apt  to  fall  upon  you,  that  coarse 
which  yourself,  the  Lord  Cottington,  and  Mr. 
Attorney  resolve  upon,  is  here  also  taken,  that 
prosecution  may  be  made  in  both  courts.  I 
find  your  vice-president  a  young  man  of  good 
understanding  and  counsellable,  and  very  for- 
ward to  promote  his  majesty's  service.*  The 
secretary  is  also  a  discreet,  well-tempered 
man."t 

Wentworth,  notwithstanding  his  new  digni- 
ties, had  resolved  not  to  resign  the  presiden- 
cy of  Yorkshire.  And  here  we  see,  in  the 
midst  of  his  extraordinary  preparations  for  his 
Irish  government,  he  had  yet  found  time  to 
prosecute  every  necessary  measure  .that  had  a 
view  to  the  security  of  his  old  powers  in  the 
North.  We  gather  from  this  letter  of  the  sec- 
retary their  general  character.  He  celebrated 
his  departure  by  some  acts  of  vigorous  power, 
and  he  wrung  from  the  council  of  London  such 
amplifications  even  of  his  large  and  unusual 
presidential  commission  as  might  compensate 
for  the  faOure  of  personal  influence  and  ener- 
gy consequent  on  his  own  departure.^    He 


and  hii  complicet,"  who  aoon  recoiTed  their  moat  onJQit 
judgment.  Thii  pmssage  will  serve  to  prove  the  value  of 
Wentworth*!  answer  to  this  matter,  also  uned  against 
him  afterward  on  bis  impeachment.  "  For  the  sentence 
against  Sir  John  Boochier,  the  defendant  was  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  it,  being  then  in  Ireland  !*'~See  A«#Aa0orfA, 
▼ol.  ii.,  p.  161.  It  is  to  be  observed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Commons  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  present 
•vidence. 

*  Edward  Osborne  had  been  finally  chosen  hj  Went- 
worth. A  passage  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Sir  William  Pennyman's  shows  that  the  latter  had  been 
previously  thought  of  for  the  office  :  **  M v  servant  can  best 
satisfy  your  lordship  of  the  good  health  of  Mr.  William  and 
Mri.  Anne,  for  he  saw  them  both  before  his  journey  ;  they 
have  been  very  welt,  and  I  trust  will  continue  so.  I  am 
most  willing— I  wish  I  could  say  able  too— to  be  your  lord- 
ship's vice-president,  but  the  defect  of  this  must  be  sup- 
plied with  the  surplusage  of  the  other.'* 

t  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  93.  The  allusion  to  fjord 
Balfour,  with  which  the  above  despatch  opens,  requires 
•xplanation.  Wentworth,  who  had  already  possessed  him- 
self of  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  stale  of  parties 
and  disputes  in  his  new  government,  had  written  thus 
some  days  before  to  Cooke :  "  I  have  sent  here  likewise 
unto  you  a  letter  from  the  lurds-iusticet ,  together  with  all 
the  examinations  taken  of  the  Lord  Balfour,  aud  the  rest 
which  refused  the  contribution  in  the  county  of  Ferma- 
nagh, by  all  which  you  will  find  plainly  how  busy  the 
•heriff  and  Sir  William  Cole  have  been  in  mutinying  the 
country  against  the  king's  service  ;  and  I  beseech  you  ac- 
quaint his  majesty  therewithal,  and  for  the  rest  leave  it  to 
me  when  I  come  on  the  other  side,  and  believe  me,  I  will 
teach  both  them  and  others  better  grounds  of  duty  and 
obedience  to  his  majesty  than  they  have  shown  in  this  wan- 
ton and  saucy  boldness  of  theirs.  And  so  much  the  more 
careful  must  we  be  to  correct  this  peccsnt  humour  in  the 
first  be^nnings,  in  regard  this  is  a  great  revenue,  which 
his  majesty's  affairs  cannot  subsist  without;  so  that  we 
must  either  continue  that  to  the  crown,  or  get  something 
from  that  people  of  as  much  value  another  way  ;  wherein  I 
conceive  it  most  necessary  to  proceed  ronst  severely  in  the 
punishment  of  this  offence,  which  will  still  all  men  else  for 
a  many  years  after ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  king  or  your- 
•elf  conceive  otherwise,  help  me  in  time,  or  else  I  shall  be 
sore  to  lay  it  on  them  soundly.  My  Liird  Balfour  excuseth 
his  fault,  and  will  certaioly  make  means  to  his  majesty  for 
favour,  whertin  under  correction^  if  hii  majetty  intend  to 
frottaite  tk*  retty  I  conceive  it  is  ckarlp  best  for  the  »er- 
vice  to  leave  him  entirely  to  run  a  common  fortune  ^  as  he  is 
in  a  common  esse  with  the  rest  of  those  delinquents.** — 
Strafford  Papers^  vol.  i.,  p.  87. 

t  The  obtaining  of  such  a  commission  formed  one  of  the 
articles  of  his  after  impeachment,  and  his  answer  was,  that 
he  had  never  sat  as  president  after  the  articles  were 
framed.  But  he  did  not  deny  that  the  power  they  vested 
was  exercised  by  his  vice-president,  on  the  lord-president's 
behalf,  and  consequently  with  the  full  responsibility  of  the 
latter.  His  instrumentality  in  obtaining  these  instructions, 
indeed,  was  not  directly  proved ;  but  it  was  proved  that  on 
one  occasion  **  the  president  fell  upon  his  knees  and  de- 
aired  his  majesty  to  enlarge  his  powers,  or  that  he  might 


pressed  more  especially  for  the  settlement  of  a 
dispute  with  Lord  Faulconberg  by  a  perempto- 
ry punishment  of  the  latter:  '*for  this  you 
know,"  he  wrote  to  the  secretary,  **  is  a  public 
business,  and  myself  being  to  leave  this  gov- 
ernment for  a  while,  desirous  to  settle  and  es- 
tablish this  council  in  their  just  powers  and 
credits,  which  is  fit  for  the  king's  service, 
ipould  fain  tee  ourselve*  righted  upon  /Am  orro- 
gant  lordt  and  so  discipline  aU  the  rest  upon  ku 
shoulders,  as  I  might  well  hope  they  should  exer- 
cise their  jurisdiction  in  peace  during  the  time  of 
my  absence.  **♦  Lord  Wentworth's  fiercest  pros- 
ecution of  apparent  personal  resentments  was, 
in  all  cases,  the  simple  carrying  out  of  that 
despotic  principle  in  its  length  and  breadth,  and 
with  reference  to  its  ulterior  aims,  which  had 
become  the  very  law  of  his  being.  In  this 
point  of  view  only  can  they  be  justly  or  intelli- 
gibly considered.  The  cruelties  associated  with 
the  name  now  about  to  be  introduced  have 
their  exaggeration  or  their  excuse,  according 
as  the  feelings  of  the  reader  may  determine- 
but,  at  all  events,  have  their  rational  and  phil- 
osophical solution — in  this  point  of  view  alone. 
The  Lord  Mountnorris  held  at  this  time  the 
ofiSce  of  vice- treasurer,  which  in  effect  was  that 
of  treasurer  of  Ireland.  Clarendon  observes 
of  him,  "  He  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  ac- 
tivity, and  experience  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
having  raised  himself  from  a  very  private  mean 
condition  (having  been  an  inferior  servant  to 

have  leave  to  go  home  and  lay  his  bones  in  his  owm  cot^ 
tnge."—Rushwortht  vol.  ii.,  p.  161.  The  commission  was 
granted  immediately  after.  Its  most  terrible  article  was 
that  which  in  every  case,  in  distinct  terms,  wrested  frosn 
the  subject  theprivilege  of  protection  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  cot  him  off  from  any  share  in  the  rifhts,  poor  and  com- 
fined  as  they  were,  of  the  rest  of  his  fellow-subjects.  Du- 
ring Wentworth's  absence  in  Ireland,  one  judce  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Vernon,  dared  to  move  in  defiance  of  these  bob- 
stroos  restrictions.  The  lord-deputy  instantly  wroto  to 
Cottinrton,  described  Vemon*s  conduct,  and  thus  proceed- 
ed:  **  If  this  were  not  a  goodly  example  in  the  face  of  m 
countnr  living  under  the  government  <^  the  president  and 
council,  for  the  respect  and  obedience  due  to  the  authonty 
set  over  them  by  his  majesty,  of  that  awful  reverence  and 
duty  which  we  all  owe  to  his  majesty's  declared  good-wiU 
and  pleasure  under  the  great  seal,  I  am  much  mistaken.  I 
do,  therefore,  most  humbly  beseech  this  judge  may  be  con- 
vented  at  the  council  board,  and  chaiged  with  these  two 
great  misdemeanors ;  which  if  he  deny,  I  pray  yoa  sftjr 
openly  in  council  I  am  the  person  will  undertake  to  pror* 
them  against  him,  and  withal  affirm  that  by  these  strani^a 
extravagant  courses  he  distracts  his  majesty's  government 
and  affairs  more  than  ever  he  will  be  of  use  unto  thens, 
and  that,  therefore,  I  am  a  most  earnest  suitor  to  his  maj- 
esty and  their  lordships  that  he  be  not  admitted  to  so  that 
circuit  hereafter ;  oatf,  indeed,  I  do  most  earnestly  hesttck 
his  majesty  by  you,  that  we  may  be  trouMed  no  more  with 
such  a  peevish,  indiscreet  piece  of  flesh.  I  confess,  I  iis» 
dain  to  see  the  gownmen  in  this  sort  hang  their  moses  amor 
the  flowers  of  the  crown,  blow  and  snu0le  t^on  them  tiO 
they  take  both  scent  and  beauty  off  thewt,  or  to  have  them 
put  such  a  prejudice  upon  all  other  sorts  of  uten  as  if  name 
were  able  or  worthy  to  be  intrusted  wHk  honour  and  cdkrus- 
istration  of  justice  but  themselves  V  This  is  suraly  a  char- 
acteristic betrayal  of  Wentworth's  interest  in  the  powers 
of  the  new  commission  !  Some  difficulties  appear  to  havw 
been  encountered  in  the  way  of  the  course  he  propoeed 
against  this  judge,  for  we  find  him  at  a  subsequent  da»m 
writing  thus  to  the  lord-treasurer :  **  If  Mr.  Justice  T»r- 
noo  be  either  removed  or  amended  in  his  circuit,  1  am  vm-jt 
well  content,  being  by  me  only  considered  as  he  is  in  tc^> 
tion  to  his  majesty's  service  in  those  parts— the  geatlramA 
otherwise  unknown  to  me  by  imury  or  benefit."— See  Strmf' 
ford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  139,  995. 

*  A  note  subjoin^  to  this  is  too  charaoteristie  to  b* 
omitted  :  **  There  is  like  to  be  a  good  fine  gotten  of  kt^ 
[Lord  Faulconberg]  for  the  king,  wkidk,  evnsiderimg  the 
manner  of  his  life,  were  wonderous  HI  lost ;  and  lost  it  wiO 
be,  if  I  be  not  here :  therefore  I  pray  you  let  me  have  mj 
directions  with  all  possible  speed.** 


EARL  OF  STRAFFORD. 
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Lord  Chichester)  to  the  decree  of  a  yiscount 
aod  a  privy  counsellor,  and  to  a  very  ample 
revenue  in  lands  and  offices ;  and  had  always,  by 
serrile  flattery  and  sordid  application,  wrought 
himself  into  trust  and  nearness  with  all  depu- 
ties at  their  first  entrance  upon  their  charge,  in- 
forming them  of  the  defects  and  oversights  of 
tbeir  predecessors ;  and  after  the  determination 
of  their  conunands  and  return  into  England,  in- 
forming the  state  here,  and  those  enemies  they 
Qsoally  contracted  in  that  time,  of  whatsoever 
they  had  done  or  suffered  to  be  done  amiss, 
whereby  they  either  suffered  disgrace  or  dam- 
age as  soon  as  they  were  recalled  from  those 
honours.  In  this  manner  he  began  with  his 
ovn  master,  the  Lord  Chichester,  and  contin- 
ued the  same  arts  upon  the  Lord  Grandison 
aid  the  Lord  Falkland,  who  succeeded ;  and, 
upon  that  score,  procured  admission  and  trust 
with  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  upon  his  first  admis- 
•ioB  to  that  government,"*  This  is  quoted 
here  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  letter  of 
Weatworth^s,  which  was  written  about  this 
time,  and  which  appears  to  me  not  only  to  cor- 
roborate Clarendon's  account,  but  (in  opposi- 
tioB  to  those  who  have  urged,  as  Mr.  Brodie.f 
that  Wentworth  began  his  official  connexion 
with  Mountnorris  by  "  courting"  the  latter)  to 
give,  at  the  same  time,  the  noble  vice-treasurer 
and  informer-general  fair  warning  of  the  char- 
acter and  intentions  of  the  lord-deputy  he  had 
thereafter  to  deal  with.  Mountnorris  had  pre- 
TioQsIy  allied  himself  with  Went^irorth  by  mar- 
riage with  a  near  relation  of  his  deceased  wife, 
the  Lady  Arabella.  "  I  was  not  a  little  troub- 
led,** runs  Wentworth*s  letter,  "  when  my  ser- 
nnt,  returning  from  Dublin,  brought  back 
with  him  the  enclosed,  together  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  your  lordship's  yet  abode  at  West- 
Che^er.  I  have  hereupon  instantly  despatched 
this  footman  expressly  to  find  you  out,  and  to 
solicit  you  most  earnestly  to  pass  yourself  over 
00  the  other  side ;  for  besides  that  the  moneys 
vhich  I  expect  from  you  (which  I  confess  you 
might  some  other  ways  provide  for),  the  cus- 
toms there,  you  know  how  loose  they  lie  ;  our 
only  confidence  here  being  in  you."  Several 
other  details  are  pressed  with  great  eamest- 
aess.  "Therefore,"  he  continues,  "for  the 
Jove  of  God,  linger  no  longer,  but  leaving  your 
ladj  with  my  Lady  Cholmondely,  in  case  her 
prewat  estate  will  not  admit  her  to  pass  along 
wiih  jou — I  will,  God  willing,  not  fail  to  wait 
oa  her  ladyship  over  myself,  and  deliver  her 
safe  to  yoQ  at  Dublin ;  the  rather  for  that,  to 
teU  your  lordship  plainly,  which  I  beseech  you 
kc«p  very  private  to  yourself,  it  will  be  impos- 
iiie  for  me  to  despatch  the  king's  business, 
aad  my  own,  and  get  hence  before  the  end  of 
NoTember  at  the  soonest.  My  Lord  Ranelagh 
wiB  be  here,  I  believe,  within  this  day  or  two ; 
and,  in  regard  of  his  and  my  Lord  Dungarvan's 
bcag  here  before,  I  hold  it  fit  to  communicate 
with  yoor  lordship  the  occasion,  which  is  this, 
that  there  being  a  proposition  made  to  me  for 
>  Bttrriage  with  my  Lord  of  Cork's  daughter,! 


*  Km. •riatelbott,  foL  i.,  p.  175. 

t  HiA.  «r  Brit.  Empire,  vol.  iii.,  p.  70. 

t  Tka  W1I7,  vkoa  Wentworth,  for  excellent  reneone. 


^b—A  mmxTjiuft  afterwnrd  married  George  Oortng^,  ion 
<^  Bui  ef  Norwieh.  This  wae  the  Ionl-depaty*i  nan- 
BMtt.   SooM  wfht  or  mm  aontht  tftor,  he  writes  to 


I,  that  had  no  thought  such  a  way,  did  never- 
theless move  a  match  between  the  young  lord 
and  my  Lord  Clifford's  daughter,  which  was  by 
them  accepted ;  and  so  he  comes  now,  I  be- 
lieve, to  treat  farther  of  this  matter  with  my 
Lord  Clifford.  But  this  I  must  entreat  you  to 
keep  private ;  with  this,  that  albeit  the  house 
of  Cumberland  is  to  me,  as  all  the  world  knows 
that  knows  me,  in  next  esteem  to  my  own 
family,  yet  be  you  well  assured  this  alliance 
shall  not  decline  me  from  those  more  sovereign 
duties  I  owe  my  master,  or  those  other  faiths 
I  owe  my  other  friends."  Some  other  expres- 
sions of  courtesy  are  then  followed  by  this  re- 
markable passage.  **  It  u  enough  said  anumgst 
honest  men ;  and  you  may  easily  believe  me ;  TnU 
look  you,  be  secret  and  true  to  me,  and  that  no  sus^ 
picion  possess  you ;  which  else  in  time  may  turn 
to  both  our  disadvantages.  For  God's  sake,  my 
lord,  let  me  again  press  your  departure  for  Ire- 
land. And  let  me  have  £2000  of  my  enter- 
tainment sent  me  over  with  all  possible  speed, 
for  I  have  entered  fondly  enough  on  a  purchase 
here  of  £14,000,  and  the  want  of  that  would 
very  foully  disappoint  me."  It  is  clear  to  me 
in  this  that  Wentworth  had  resolved,  from  the 
first,  to  watch  Mountnorris  narrowly,  and,  on 
the  earliest  intimation  of  any  possible  renewal 
of  his  old  treacheries,  to  crush  him  and  them 
for  ever. 

Lady  Mountnorris  would  possibly  be  startled 
in  hearing  from  her  lord  that  the  sorrowing 
widower  of  the  Lady  Arabella  was  already 
speaking  of  the  negotiation  of  another  marriage. 
The  entire  truth  would  have  startled  her  still 
more.  Lord  Wentw^orth  had  at  this  very  time, 
though  a  year  had  not  passed  since  the  death 
of  his  last  wife,  whom  he  appears  to  have  loved 
with  fervent  and  continuing  affection, "  married 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Godfrey  Rhodes,* 
privately."  Such  is  the  statement  of  Sir  George 
Radcliffe. 

Since  Radcliffe  wrote,  however,  some  cu- 
rious letters  relating  to  this  marriage  have  been  ' 
discovered  in  the  Thoresby  museum.  Sir 
George  says  that  the  marriage  took  place  in 
October.  I  am  now  about  to  quote  a  letter 
which  bears  the  date  of  October  in  the  same 
year  (the  30th),  and  which  goes  to  prove  that, 
supposing  the  statement  in  question  correct, 
Wentworth  must  have  sent  the  lady  off  to  a 
distance  from  himself  inmiediately  aAer  the 
ceremony.    Nor  is  this  the  only  singular  cir- 


the  Earl  of  Carlile :  '*  TomurMr.  Gorinr  ie  fooe  to  trmrel, 
having  ma  himeelf  ont  of  jCSOOO.  which  he  irarpoeeth  to 
redeem  by  his  fmgality  abroad,  onleas  mT  Lord  of  Cork  can 
be  induced  to  put  to  hit  helping  hand,  which  I  hare  under- 
taken to  eolicit  for  him  the  beet  I  can,  and  ehall  do  it  widi 
all  the  power  and  care  mj  credit  and  wit  ehall  aa/wiae  mm' 
gest  onto  me.  In  the  moan  time,  his  ladj  is  gone  to  the 
bath  to  pot  herself  in  suto  to  be  got  with  child,  and  when 
all  things  are  prepared,  she  is  like  to  want  the  principal 
guest.  Was  erer  willing  creature  eo  disanMnnted!  U 
troth,  it  is  something  ominous,  if  tou  marii  it,  yet  all  maj 
do  well  enough,  if  her  father  will  be  persuade<L  and  then, 
if  she  be  not  as  well  done  to  as  vaj  of  her  kin,  Mr.  Gorinf 
loeeth  a  friend  of  me  forever.  You  may  say  now,  if  yo« 
will,  I  put  a  shrewd  task  upon  a  young  man,  there  being  no 
better  stuff  to  work  upon ;  but  it  is  the  more  charity  in  na 
that  wish  it,  and  the  most  of  all  in  him  that  shall  perform 
it  ti  bom  *t  gentil  ceeeiMr."  Such,  I  may  remark,  is  the 
(to  him  unusual)  tone  of  levity  which  he  seldom  &iled  to 
emfdoy  in  writing  to  this  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  wife^Jhe 
famous  countess,  had  secretly  become  his  mistress.  This 
earl  died  in  1696.  The  countess  will  be  spoken  of  shortly. 
See,  also,  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119. 
*  [Of  Great  Hoof  htoo,  ia  Torkahire.— €.] 
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cumstance  suggested  by  this  letter.    Even  Sir 
George  Radcliffe,  probably,  did  not  know  all. 

"  Madam,"  Wentworth  writes,  "  I  have,  in 
little,  much  to  say  to  you,  and  in  short  terms 
to  profess  that  which  I  must  appear  all  my  life 
long,  or  else  one  of  us  must  be  much  to  blame. 
But,  in  truth,  I  have  that  confidence  in  you, 
and  that  assurance  in  myself,  as  to  rest  secure 
the  fault  will  never  be  made  on  either  side. 
Well,  therif  this  little  and  this  much,  this  short  and 
this  long,  which  J  aim  at,  is  no  more  than  to  give 
you  this  first  written  testimony  that  lam  your  hus- 
band ;  and  that  husband  of  yours,  that  mil  ever 
discharge  those  duties  of  love  and  respect  towards 
you  which  good  women  may  expect,  and  are  justly 
due  from  good  men  to  discharge  them,  with  a  hal- 
lowed care  and  continued  perseverance  in  them ; 
and  this  is  not  only  much,  but  all  which  belongs 
me ;  and  wherein  1  shall  tread  out  the  remainder 
of  life  which  is  left  me.  More  J  cannot  say,  nor 
perform  much  more  for  the  present;  the  rest  must 
dwell  in  hope  until  J  have  made  it  up  in  the  bai- 
ance,  but  I  am  and  must  be  no  other  than  your  lov- 
ing husband,**  A  postscript*  closes  the  letter, 
referring  to  some  paste  for  the  teeth,  which 
proves  that  the  lady  was  in  London.  Went- 
worth himself  was  at  York,  and,  it  is  evident 
from  his  letters,  bad  not  quitted  the  country 
during  the  whole  of  that  month.  The  lady*8 
answer  to  this  letter  would  seem  to  have  been 
humbly  affectionate,  and  to  have  conveyed  to 
Wentworth  a  lowly  but  fervent  expression  of 
thankfulness — for  that  her  new  husband  had 
promised  not  to  cast  her  off  as  a  deserted  mis- 
tress !  His  reply  (dated  about  a  fortnight  af- 
ter his  first  letter)  is  in  excellent  spirit,  and 
highly  characteristic:  "Dear  Besse,"  he  be- 
gins, with  the  encouragement  of  tender  words, 
♦*  your  first  lines  were  wellcum  unto  me,  and  I 
will  keep  them,  in  regard  I  take  them  to  be 
full,  as  of  kindness,  so  of  truth.  //  is  no  pre- 
sumption for  you  to  write  unto  me ;  the  fellowship 
of  marriage  ought  to  carry  with  it  more  of  love  and 
e^tudity  than  any  other  apprehension.  Soe  J  de- 
sire tt  may  ever  be  betwixt  us,  nor  shall  it  break 
of  my  parte.  Virtue  is  the  highest  value  we 
can  set  upon  ourselves  in  this  world,  and  the 
chiefe  which  others  are  to  esteem  us  by.  That 
preserved,  we  become  capable  of  the  noblest 
mipressions  which  can  be  imparted  unto  us. 
You  succeed  in  this  family  two  of  the  rarest 
ladies  of  their  time.  Equal  them  in  those  ex- 
cellent dispositions  of  your  mind,  and  you  be- 
come every  ways  equally  worthy  of  anything 
that  they  had,  or  that  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
give.  And  be  you  ever  assured  to  be  by  me 
cherished  and  assisted  the  best  I  can,  thorow 
the  whole  course  of  my  life,  wherein  I  shall  be 
no  other  to  you  than  I  was  to  them,  to  wit, 
your  loving  husband,  Wentworth."  Still,  how- 
ever, Wentworth  did  not  acknowledge  her  pub- 


*  **  If  yon  will  speak  to  my  cousin  Rsdclifft  for  the  paste 
I  told  you  on  for  your  teeth,  and  desire  him  to  speak  to  Dr. 
Moore,  in  my  name,  for  two  pots  of  it,  and  that  the  doctor 
will  see  it  be  food,  for  this  last  indeed  was  not  so,  you  may 
bring  me  one  down,  and  keep  the  other  yourself.**  On  the 
back  of  this  letter  the  following  words  are  written,  in  a 
delicate  female  hand :  **  Tom  was  bom  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, being  Wednesday,  in  the  mominff,  betwixt  two  and 
three  o'clock,  and  was  christened  of  the  7th  of  October, 
1634.**  There  is  another  letter  of  Wentworth's  to  Lady 
Wentworth,  dated  from  Sligo,  in  1635,  in  the  same  muse- 
um, wherein  he  sends  his  blessing  to  **  little  Tom."  This 
child  died,  but  Elixabeth  Rhodes  afterward  bore  Lord  Straf- 
ford a  girl,  who  was  yet  an  infant  at  her  father's  death. 


licly ;  still  he  kept  her,  for  some  time,  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  finally  sent  her  over  to  Ireland,  in 
the  charge  of  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  some  time 
before  he  himself  quitted  England.  She  arri- 
ved in  Dublin  with  Radcliffe  in  January,  1633,* 
and  was  not  joined  by  Wentworth  till  the  July 
of  that  year,  when  his  lordship  at  last  ventured 
to  acknowledge  her.f  Laud,  upon  this,  seems 
to  have  put  some  questions  to  the  lord-deputy, 
whose  answer  may  be  supposed,  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in, the  archbishop^s  rejoinder, 
to  have  been  made  up  of  explanations  and  apol- 
ogies, and  a  concluding  hint  of  advice.  ^  And 
now,  my  lord,  I  heartily  wish  you  and  your 
lady  all  mutual  content  that  may  be ;  and  I  did 
never  doubt  that  you  undertook  that  course  but 
upon  mature  consideration,  and  you  have  been 
pleased  to  express  to  me  a  very  good  one,  m 
which  God  bless  you  and  your  posterity,  tkemgk 
J  did  not  write  anything  to  you  as  an  examiner. 
For  myself,  J  must  needs  confess  to  your  lordship 
my  weakness,  that  having  been  married  to  a  very 
troublesome  and  unquiet  wife  before,  I  should  be 
so  ill  advised  as  now,  being  about  sixty,  to  go  mar- 
ry another  of  a  more  wayward  and  troublesome 
generation."X  There  will  not  be  any  farther 
occasion  to  remark  upon  the  early  circumstan- 
ces of  this  marriage,  which  in  its  subsequent 
results  presented  nothing  of  a  striking  or  unii- 
sual  description,  but  I  shall  here  add,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  reader  in  his  judgment  of  these 
particulars  of  Wentworth^s  conduct,  some  few 
considerations,  which  in  justice  ought  not  to 
be  omitted. 

Lord  Wentworth  was  a  man  of  intrigue,  and 
the  mention  of  this  is  not  to  be  avoided  in  such 
a  view  of  the  bearings  of  his  conduct  and  char- 
acter as  it  has  been  here  attempted,  for  the 
first  time,  to  convey.  It  is  at  all  times  a  deli- 
cate matter  to  touch  upon  this  portion  of  men's 
histories,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  partly  from  a  kind  of  soreness  which  the 
community  feel  upon  it,  owing  to  the  iDCo>n- 
sistencies  between  their  opinions  and  practi- 
ces, and  to  certain  strange  perplexities  at  the 
heart  of  those  inconsistencies,  which  it  remains 
for  some  bolder  and  more  philosophical  genera- 
tion even  to  discuss.  Meantime  it  is  pretty 
generally  understood,  that  fidelity  to  the  mar- 
riage bed  is  not  apt  to  be  most  prevalent  where 
leisure  and  luxury  most  abound  *,  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  neher 
classes  to  look  upon  the  licenses  they  take,  and 
to  talk  of  them  with  one  another,  and  so,  by  a 
thousand  means,  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the 
tendency,  of  wnich  the  rest  of  society  have  lit- 
tle conception,  unless  it  be,  indeed,  among^  the 
extremely  poor ;  for  similar  effects  result  from 
being  either  above  or  below  a  dependanoe  upon 
other  people's  opinions.    When  it  was  public- 


*  Radcliffe's  Essay. 

t  His  friends  were  instant  in  their  congratulation,  and,  in 
a  profusion  of  compliments,  sought  to  intimate  to  his  karl- 
ship,  that  in  this  marriage  of  one  soiarbeoeath  him  in  rank 
and  consideration,  he  had  only  furnished  anoihor  |>roaf  of 
his  own  real  and  independent  greatness.  There  la  sosoe- 
thing  pleasanter  in  the  Earl  of  Leicester^  note,  wlio  axoipSy 
regrets  that  he  **  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  ana  of  the 
throng  that  crowded  to  tell  you  how  glad  the^  were  that 
you  had  passed  your  journey  and  landed  safely  m  yoor  gov- 
emmeut,  or  (which  I  conceiTe  a  greater  ooeasioa  of  cwjo*- 
dng  with  you)  that  you  were  hai^Uy  and  healthfuDj  u« 
rired  in  the  arms  of  a  fair  and  belored  wife." — Str^orA 
Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  157. 

i  Stratford  Papers,  rcL  i.,  p.  125. 
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ly  brooglit  out,  therefore,  that  Wentworth,  as 
weB  ts  gajer  men  of  the  court,  had  had  his 
"kritics,*'  as  the  grave  Lord-chancellor  Clar- 
endon calls  them,  it  naturally  told  against  hira 
vith  the  more  serious  part  of  the  nation ;  not, 
bowerer,  without  some  recoil,  in  the  opinions 
of  candid  obserrers,  against  the  ingenuousness 
of  those  who  told  it,  because  the  latter,  as  men 
BOTiog  in  the  same  ranks  themselves,  or  on 
the  borders  of  them,  must  have  known  the  li- 
cense secretly  prevailing,  and  probably  partook 
of  it  for  more  than  was  supposed.  Lady  Car- 
Ide,  one  of  the  favourites  of  Wentworth,  sub- 
teqnently  became  the  mistress  of  Pym  himself. 
Lord  Clarendon,  backed  with  the  more  avowed 
tolentioo,  or,  rather,  impudent  unfeelingness 
which  took  |dace  in  the  subsequent  reign,  not 
only  makes  use  of  the  term  just  quoted  in 
ip^kmg  of  intrigue,  but  ventures,  with  a  sort 
of  pick-thank  chuckle  of  old  good-humour,  to 
confess  thatf  in  his  youth,  he  conducted  him- 
•df  in  these  matters  much  as  others  did,  though 
vith  a  wariness  proportionate  to  his  under- 
rtaading.  «•  Cauu,^  says  he,  in  the  quotation 
popolar  at  the  time,  and  used  by  Wentworth 
himself,  ^  tt  non  autey 

We  are  also  to  take  into  consideration,  that 
if  the  court  of  Charies  the  First  had  more  sen- 
tisent  and  reserve  than  that  of  his  heartless 
«■,  it  was  far  from  being  so  superior  to  courts 
B  fciieral  in  this  respect,  as  the  solemn  shad- 
ow whidi  attends  his  image  with  posterity  nat- 
nrtOy  enough  leads  people  to  conclude.  The 
better  taste  of  the  poetry-and-picture-loving 
Bonardi  did  but  refine,  and  throw  a  veil  over, 
the  fTosser  habits  of  the  court  of  his  father 
J«aw.  Pleasure  was  a  Silenus  in  the  court 
of  James.  In  that  of  Charles  the  Second,  it 
*>s  a  vulgar  satyr.  Under  Charles  the  First, 
It  vis  still  of  the  breed,  but  it  was  a  god  Pan, 
ad  the  muses  piped  among  his  nymphs. 

far  from  wondering,  therefore,  that  Went- 
worth, notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  his  bear- 
as  and  the  solemn  violence  of  his  ambition, 
aDowed  himself  to  indulge  in  the  fashionable 
finaae  of  the  times,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
he  wooM  do  so,  not  only  from  the  self-indul- 
leace  natural  to  his  will  in  all  things,  but  from- 
the  bve  of  power  itself,  and  that  he  might  be 

■  no  respect  behindhand  with  any  grounds 
vtieh  he  could  furnish  himself  with  for  having 
the  htfhest  possible  opinion  of  his  faculties  for 
•Kendency.  As  nine  tenths  of  common  gal- 
tashy  is  pore  vanity,  so  a  like  proportion  of  the 
rtrer  oflence  of  deliberate  seduction  is  owing 
*  fsre  win  and  the  love  of  power— the  love  of 
"Mntag  a  strong  and  sovereign  sense  of  an 
cxateoee  doC  very  sensitive,  at  any  price  to 
the  exBteoce  of  another.  And  thus,  without 
VffosiBg  him  fuilty  to  that  extent,  might  the 
ctBBoa  gallantries  of  the  recherche  and  domi- 
M  StnAntl  be  owing  greatly  to  the  pure 
Fiie  if  his  win,  and  to  that  same  love  of  con- 
IKrt  and  .superiority  which  actuated  him  in 
kapdibefife. 

A  freiter  esnae  for  wonder  might  be  found 
M  the  teodemess  with  which  he  treated  the 
wvcs  to  wbom  be  was  unfaithfVil,  and  especially 
fteoae, tbis Eliaaheth  Rhodes,  who  was  oom- 
laiMifdj  lowly  in  btrtb.    But  so  mixed  a  thing 

■  haaaa  aatiire,  as  at  present  constituted,  that 
te  vices  as  weU  as  virtues  of  the  man  might 


come  into  play  in  this  very  tenderness,  and 
help  to  corroborate  it ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
noble  and  kindly  thoughts  which  never  ceased 
to  be  mixed  up  with  his  more  violent  ones,  he 
would  think  that  the  wife  of  a  Wentworth  was 
of  necessity  a  personage  to  be  greatly  and  ten- 
derly considered  on  all  occasions ;  and  even 
his  marriage  into  an  obscure  family  would  be 
reconciled  to  his  pride  by  the  instinct  which 
leads  men  of  that  complexion  to  think  it  equally 
difficult  for  themselves  to  be  lowered  by  any- 
thing they  choose  to  do,  and  for  the  object  of 
their  attention  not  to  be  elevated  by  the  same 
process  of  self-reference. 

Nor — to  quit  this  delicate  subject,  which  I 
could  not  but  touch  on,  to  assist  the  reader, 
with  what  has  gone  before,  to  a  proper  judg- 
ment of /acts  that  are  yet  to  be  mentioned,  and 
which,  in  truth,  contains  matter  for  the  pro- 
foundest  reflection  of  those  who  might  choose 
to  consider  it  by  itself— will  it  be  thought  extra- 
ordinary by  such  as  have  at  all  looked  Into  the 
nature  of  their  fellow-creatures,  that  a  man 
like  Wentworth  should  have  treated  his  wives 
tenderly  at  the  very  times  at  which  he  was 
most  unfaithful  to  them ;  for,  whether  influ- 
enced by  love  or  by  awe,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  oflTended  him  at  any  time  by  their  com- 
plaints, or  even  to  have  taken  notice  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  they  were,  in  truth,  excellent  wom- 
en, worthy  of  his  best  and  most  real  love ;  so 
as  to  render  it  probable  that  his  infidelities  were 
but  heats  of  will  and  appetite,  never,  perhaps, 
occasioning  even  a  diminution  of  the  better  af- 
fections, or,  if  they  did,  ending  in  the  addition- 
al tenderness  occasioned  by  remorse.  It  is  a 
vulgar  spirit  only  that  can  despise  a  woman  for 
making  no  remonstrances,  and  a  brutal  one 
that  can  ill  treat  her  for  it.  A  heart  with  any 
nobleness  left  in  it  keeps  its  sacredest  and  dear- 
est corner  for  a  kindness  so  angelical ;  and 
Wentworth's  pride  had  enough  sentiment  to 
help  his  virtues  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
generosity,  if  it  existed,  or  to  give  it  the  bene- 
fit of  supposing  that  it  would  have  done  so,  in 
favour  of  such  a  man  as  he,  beloved  by  wives 
of  so  sweet  a  nature. 

The  Lord  Wentworth  was  of  a  tall  and  grace- 
ful person,  though  much  sickness  had  early 
bent  an  originally  sensitive  frame,  which  con- 
tinued to  sink  more  rapidly  in  after  life  under 
the  weight  of  greater  cares.  Habitual  pain 
had  increased  the  dark  hue  and  deep  contrac- 
tions of  a  brow,  formed  and  used  to  "  threaten 
and  command,'*  and  no  less  eflTective  in  enfor- 
cing obedience  than  the  loud  and  impressive 
voice  that  required  it.  He  alludes  to  this  spor- 
tively in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  where- 
in he  writes,  *•  This  bent  and  ill-favoured  brow  of 
mine  was  never  prosperous  in  the  favour  of  ladies ; 
yet  did  they  know  how  perfectly  J  do  honour^  and 
how  much  I  value f  that  excellent  and  gracious  sex^  I 
am  persuaded  I  should  become  a  favourite  amongsi 
them — tushf  my  lord^  tushy  there  are  few  of  them 
know  how  gentle  a  gar^on  I  am.'**     Happy, 


*  Strmiibrd  Pap«r«,  toI.  i.,  p.  178,  180.  Hit  letten  to 
Lord  Bxelar  and  his  wife  ar*  a11  very  plMsant,  «nd,  in 
their  deep  mom  of  penonal  attentioM  danng  iHneee,  toooh- 
inf.  **  Be  not  eo  Tentareeome  on  mj  occanon,**  he  wntet, 
diaenadinf  Exeter  fmm  a  winter  journey  to  diidiarfe  todi 
oflkee  of  friendship,  **  be  not  so  Tentnreaoaie  on  m.v  occa- 
sion, till  this  churlish  season  of  the  year  be  past,  and  the 
■pring  well  come  on.    There  is  old  age  in  years  u  well  as 
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as  it  is  evident,  is  the  opposite  conscious- 
ness, out  of  which  such  pleasant  complaining 
flows !  Whereupon  Lord  Exeter  rejoins  with 
justice,  in  a  passage  which  may  serve  to  re- 
deem his  lordship  amply  from  the  stupidity 
that  is  wont  to  be  charged  to  him,  "  My  lord,  I 
could  be  angry  with  you,  were  you  not  so  far 
off,  for  wronging  of  your  bent  brow,  as  you 
term  it  in  your  letter  ;  /or,  you  had  been  curged 
with  a  meek  brow  and  an  arch  of  white  hair  upon 
t/,  never  to  have  governed  Ireland  nor  Yorkshire 
90  loeU  09  you  (2o,  where  your  lawful  commands 
have  gotten  you  an  exact  obedience.  Content 
yourself  with  that  brave,  commanding  part  of 
your  face,  which  showeth  gravity  without  dulnessy 
severity  without  cruelty ,  clemency  without  easi- 
ness, and  love  without  extravagancy.^*  An  un- 
gallant  consolation  under  female  displeasure 
follows :  **  And  if  it  should  be  any  impeach- 
ment unto  your  favour  with  that  sex  you  so 
much  honour,  you  should  be  no  loser ;  for 
they  that  have  known  them  so  long  as  I  have 
done,  have  found  them  nothing  less  than  dia- 
bolos  blancos;"  which  Lady  Exeter  judges  fit 
to  dispense  with  in  a  postscript :  <*  I  cannot 
consent  to  the  opinion  of  the  lord  that  spake 
last,  neither  do  I  believe  that  it  was  his  own, 
but  rather  vented  as  a  chastisement  to  my 
particular.  To  your  lordship  all  our  sex  in 
general  fire  obliged,  myself  infinitely,  who  can 
return  you  nothing  but  my  perpetual  well  wish- 
es, 'With  admiration  of  your  virtues,  and  my 
heartiest  desire  that  all  your  emplojrments  and 
fortunes  may  be  answerable."*  Wentworth, 
indeed,  had  not  needed  this  assurance,  under  a 
remark  which  May's  happy  quotation, 

**  Non  fonuMos  •rmt,  Md  ent  facnndiM  Ulywei, 
Et  tamea  aquoreM  tonit  amora  DenM," 

has  long  since  shown  to  be  uncalled  for.  The 
intense  passion  of  a  Mirabeau  or  a  Strafford 
will  hardly  make  shipwreck  for  the  want  of  a 
**  smooth  dispose." 

Wentworth  had  much  wronged  his  "bent 
brow,"  and  he  knew  that  he  had  wronged  it. 
It  was  sufficiently  notorious  about  the  court, 
that  whenever  it  relaxed  in  favour  of  any  of 
the  court  dames,  its  owner  was  seldom  left  to 
hope  in  vain.    The  Lady  Carlile,t  the  Lady 

in  bodies ;  January  and  February  are  the  hoar  hairs  of  the 
year,  andtthe  more  quietly,  the  more  within  doors  we  keep 
them,  we  with  the  year  grow  the  sooner  young  again  in  the 
•priDg.**  **  To  neither  uf  you,"  he  conclades,  *'  with  this 
new  year  I  can  wish  anything  of  new,  but  that  you  may 
tread  still  round  the  ancient  and  beaten  paths  of  that  hap- 
piness yon  mutually  communicate  the  one  with  the  other." 

*  Slraflbrd  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  241. 

-t  This  eitraordinary  woman,  whom  Drrden  called  the 
**  Helen  of  her  country,**  and  from  whom  Waller  borrowed 
m  cumi^ment  for  Venus  (**  the  bright  Carlile  of  the  court 
of  heaven"),  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  time.  **  She  was  thought  to  be  as  deeply  concerned 
in  the  counsels  of  the  court,  and  afterward  or  the  Parlia- 
ment, as  any  in  Enghtnd.**  After  the  death  of  Strafford 
she  had  become  the  mistress  of  Pym.  Yet  her  passions 
were  not  extreme !  Sir  Tobv  Matthews  lets  us  into  her 
character :  "  She  is  of  too  high  a  mind  and  dignity  not  only 
to  seek,  but  almost  to  wish,  the  friendship  of  any  creature  : 
they  vAoiR  $he  is  pleated  to  ektue  are  tuck  at  are  of  the  mott 
emuumi  condition,  both  for  power  and  emphymentt ;  not 
with  any  design  towards  her  own  particular,  either  of  ad- 
vantage or  curiosity  ;  but  her  nature  vabtet  fortunate  per- 
semt  at  wirtwmt.**  The  wrriter  of  Waller's  life  (the  countess 
was  aunt  to  the  poet's  Saeharissa),  in  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,  Mjrs  that  sereral  letters  of  hers  are  printed  in  the 
'*  Strafford  Papers.**  This  is  a  mistake ;  but  we  find  fre- 
quent allusions  to  her  throughout  the  correspondence.  If 
any  one  wished  to  know  of  Wentworth's  health,  they  ^>- 
plied  to  Lady  Carlile.  **  I  hope  you  are  now  recovered  of 
joor  gout,  which  my  Lady  of  Caiiila  told  me  you  bad"  (ii., 


Carnarvon,  the  young  Lady  Loflns,  were  not, 
if  written  letters  and  general  rumours  deserve 
trust,  the  only  evidences  of  this. 

Sad  indeed  were  the  consequences  of  Went- 
worth*8  casual  appearauces  in  the  queen^s 
withdrawing-room !  *'  Now  if  I  were  a  good 
poet,"  writes  the  Lord  Conway  to  the  lord- 
deputy  himself,  **  I  should,  with  Chaucer,  caQ 
upon  Melpomene 

*  To  help  me  to  indite 
Verses  that  weepen  as  I  write.' 

"  My  Lady  of  Carnarvon,  being  well  in  the  fa- 
vour and  belief  of  her  father  jind  husband,  came 
with  her  husband  to  the  court,  and  it  was  de- 
termined she  should  have  been  all  this  year  at 
London,  her  lodgings  in  the  Cockpit;  but  my 
Lord  Wentworth  had  been  at  court,  and  in  the 
queen^s  withdrawing-room  was  a  constant  looker 
upon  my  lady,  as  i/  that  only  were  his  business, 
for  which  cause,  as  it  is  thought,  my  Lord  of 
Carnarvon  went  home,  and  my  lord-chamber- 
lain preached  often  of  honour  and  truth.  One 
of  the  sermons  I  and  my  Lady  KiUegrew,  or 
my  Lady  Stafford,  which  you  please,  were  at ; 
it  lasted  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  sup- 
per ;  the  text  was,  that ....  When  supper 
was  ended,  and  we  were  where  we  durst  speak, 
my  Lady  KiUegrew  swore  by  G— d  that  my 
lord-chamberlain  meaned  not  anybody  but  her 
and  my  Lord  of  Dorset.  But  my  Lady  Car- 
narvon  is  sent  doum  to  her  husband,  and  the  night 
before  she  went  was  vnth  her  father  in  his  cham- 
ber till  past  ttoelve,  he  chiding  and  she  wcepingr^ 
and  when  she  will  return  no  man  knows  ;  if  tt 
be  not  till  her  face  do  secure  their  jealousy,  she 
had  as  good  stay  for  ever.  Some  think  that  my 
Lord  Wentworth  did  this  rather  to  do  a  despight 
to  her  father  and  husband  than  for  any  great  lowe 
to  her:'* 

Sir  George  Radcliffe,  indeed,  in  his  Essay, 
observes  on  this  head :  **  He  was  defamed  for 
incontinence,  wherein  I  have  reason  to  beiieve 
that  he  was  exceedingly  much  wronged.  I  had 
occasion  of  some  speech  with  him  about  the 
state  of  his  soul  several  times,  but  twice  espe- 


It4).  If  any  one  wanted  faTour  at  court,  they  wrote  to 
Wentworth  to  bespeak  the  interest  of  Lady  Carlile.  ^Ve 
find  eren  Laud,  for  a  particular  purpoee,  condeoceBding>  to 
this :  "  I  will  write  to  my  Lady  of  Carlile.**  Wentworth 
writes  bade,  **  as  your  grace  appoints  roe.  In  good  eadnew 
I  judge  her  ladyship  very  considerable  ;  for  she  is  often  in 
place,  and  is  eztreamly  well  skilled  how  to  speak  with  ad- 
vantage  and  spirit  for  those  friends  she  professeth  onto, 
which  will  not  be  many.  There  is  this  farther  in  her  die- 
position,  she  will  not  seem  to  be  the  person  she  is  not,  aa 
ingenuity  I  have  always  observed  and  honoured  her  lor.* 
(Papers,  voL  ii.,  p.  ISO.)  And  again,  out  of  many  I  ooold 
pot  before  the  reader :  *'  I  have  writ  fully  to  mv  Lad  j  of 
Carlile,  and  am  verv  confident,  if  it  be  u  her  ladyd^ip'a 
power,  she  will  expfsss  the  esteem  she  hath  your  loidehip 
u  to  a  very  neat  height.**    (Vol.  ii., >  138.) 

*  Stnflurd  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  47.  Lord  Conway'a  letters 
to  Wentworth  are  extremely  amusing.  Thcv  reconl  with 
particular  care  the  unlucky  courtships  of  Vandyke :  **  It 
was  thought,**  he  writes  on  one  occasion  to  the  lord-depoty, 
'*  that  the  Lord  (3ottington  should  have  married  my  I^aiidy 
Stanhope ;  I  believe  there  were  inteulions  in  him,  bot  the 
lady  is,  as  they  say,  in  love  with  Carey  Raleigh.  Yam  seer* 
to  often  with  Sir  ArUhony  Vamdike,  that  fom  amid  mat  ^vf 
know  hit  gaUantriet  for  ike  tome  of  that  ladf ;  but  he  u 
come  off  with  a  coglioneria,  for  he  disputed  with  b^  ftboot 
the  price  of  her  picture,  and  sent  her  word  tHat  if  she 
would  not  give  the  price  he  demanded,  he  would  sell  it  to 
another  that  would  give  mors.  This  week  ortry  oee  wriU 
be  at  London ;  the  queen  is  verr  weary  of  Hamptoo  Coast, 
and  will  be  brought  to  bed  at  St.  James*s ;  then  my  L.aidy 
of  Caiiile  will  be  a  constant  ooortier :  her  dog  hath  letelr 
written  a  sonnet  in  her  praise,  which  Harry  Percy  banned^ 
or  you  had  now  had  it.'* 
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eiiflj,  when  I  verily  beliere  he  did  lay  open  unto 
me  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart.  Once  was, 
wbeD  he  was  in  a  very  great  affliction  upon  the 
death  of  his  second  wife,  and  then  for  some 
days  aod  nights  I  was  very  few  minutes  out  of 
his  company ;  the  other  time  was  at  Dublin, 
•D  a  Good  Friday  (his  birthday),  when  he  was 
preparing  himself  to  receive  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment on  Easter-day  following.  At  both  these 
times  I  received  such  satisfaction  as  left  no 
Bcruple  with  me  at  all,  but  much  assurance  of 
bis  chastity.  I  knew  his  ways  long  and  inti- 
mately, and  though  I  cannot  clear  him  of  all 
fraihies  (for  who  can  justify  the  most  innocent 
man!),  yet  I  must  give  him  the  testimony  of 
eoDsrientiousness  in  his  ways,  that  he  kept 
himself  from  gross  sins,  and  endeavoured  to 
appfOTe  himself  rather  unto  God  than  unto 
man,  to  be  religious  inwardly  and  in  truth, 
rather  than  outwardly  and  in  show.**  What 
has  been  quoted  from  Lord  Conway*s  letter, 
howerer— and,  were  it  necessary  to  my  pur- 
pose, many  letters  more,  and  of  stronger  mean- 
ing are  to  be  produced-Mloes  not  come  within 
KaddiflSs's  rebuke  of  the  *'  defamation  **  em- 
ployed against  Strafford.  The  only  tendency 
of  what  Sir  George  says,  therefore,  is  to  con- 
finn  the  charge  in  its  warrantable  view  (with 
vbich  alone  I  have  dwelt  upon  it)  of  illustra- 
ting duly  private  conduct  and  character.  Far 
different  was  Pym's  great  object  when,  instan- 
cinf  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  Clarendon 
loiorms  os,  **  some  high  and  imperious  actions 
done  by  Strafford  in  England  and  Ireland,  some 
prood  and  over-confident  expressions  in  dis- 
course, and  soaie  passionate  advices  he  had 
firen  in  the  most  secret  councils  and  debates 
of  the  afiairs  of  state,  he  added  some  lighter 
passages  of  his  vanity  and  amours,  that  they 
vho  were  not  inflamed  with  anger  and  detest- 
ation against  him  for  the  former,  might  have 
^  esteem  and  reverence  for  his  prudence  and 
discretion."* 

These  words  may  recall  me  to  the  actual 
pTOfress  of  Strafford*s  life  and  thoughu.  Pru- 
dence and  discretion — whatever  his  great  asso- 
<^iate  of  the  third  Parliament  might  afterward 
thiak  right,  or  just,  or  necessary  to  his  fatal 
pwposcs,  to  urge — still,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
aaseciated  in  a  grand  project  of  despotism,  em- 
iwotly  characterized  every  movement  of  Lord 
Wentworlh.  The  king  had  now  become  ex- 
'TCQely  anxious  for  hu  departure,  which  the 
V lading  op  of  certain  private  affairs  alone  de- 
layed.!   ()n  the  completion  of  these  he  arrived 


,  Hist,  of  RclMUion,  toI.  i.,  p.  137. 

*  A  Mtc  fram  RMlcliffe't  Eaaajr  will  show  thot  the  «iier- 
fcoe  Mtbod  umI  dMpalch  which  made  th«  diflicahiM  of 
^P«M)c  b«H»ew«ok  before  him  were  no  lest  Mnriceable 
■>  tW  emimet  of  htm  privrnto  affeira.  **  In  the  managing  of 
h»  Mtt«  aad  deaneticai  affaire,  be  need  the  advice  of  two 
wjde,  (X  Gr.  aad  G.  R.,  and  two  eenrants,  Richard  Mar- 
**  ■•  Mewardt  aad  Peter  Man  hie  a<4icitor.  Before  erery 
<««  they  aet,  aad  Peur  Man  brought  a  note  of  all  things 
^W  raenliied  uf ;  which  being  taken  into  consideration 
f^  ^eae,  aad  erwnr  one*s  opinion  heard,  resolntion  was 
■■*  «i  ««  dptrn  IB  writing,  whereof  bis  lordship  kept  one 
ttrr  ad  PMer  Maa  saoCher :  at  the  next  meeting,  an  ao- 
^**  *«s  taken  ti  all  that  was  done  in  parsnance  of  the 
Wacr«Her«,  aad  a  new  note  made  of  all  that  rested  to  be 
^e,  w4k  aa  additioD  of  each  things  as  did  arise  since  the 
■■^••stoaf, aad  were  reqoisito  lo  be  consulted  of.  His 
•■i*i  sfiwaau  were  ordered  to  be  made  up  twice  ererjr 
2»»,  «••  half  eadtac  th«  «Oih  of  September,  the  other  the 
**  rf  ••«* ;  /erly  tlM  time  tht  former  half  fear'g  rente 
'  r  received,  er  eiee  the  mremre  were  fit  to  be 


in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  saU  im- 
mediately. Here,  however,  he  was  unexpect- 
edly delayed  by  the  necessity  of  waiting  the 
arrival  of  a  man  of  war ;  for  so  dangerously 
was  the  Irish  Channel  at  that  time  infested 
with  pirates,  that  the  lord-deputy  could  not 
venture  to  pass  over  without  convoy.  "  The 
winds  fall  out  so  contrary,'*  he  writes  in  an- 
swer to  the  secretaries,  who,  with  the  king  and 
court,  were  engaged  in  a  progress,  "  that  the 
king^s  ship  cannot  be  gotten  as  yet  forth  of 
Rochester  River ;  but  so  soon  as  we  can  speed 
it  away,  and  I  have  notice  from  Captain  Plum- 
leigh  that  he  is  ready  for  my  transportation,  I 
will  not  stay  an  hour,  desiring  extremely  now 
to  be  upon  the  place  where  I  owe  his  majesty 
so  great  an  account,  as  one  that  am  against  aU 
non-residents,  as  well  lay  as  ecclesiastical." 
Wentworth  took  care,  at  the  same  time,  to 
avail  himself  of  some  opportunities  offered  him 
by  this  delay.  He  completed  some  pending 
arrangements ;  secured  finally  the  close  coun- 
sel and  assistance  of  Laud  ;*  established  a  pri- 
vate and  direct  correspondence  with  the  king 
himself  for  the  sanction  of  his  more  delicate 
measures  ;  instructed  a  gossiping  person,  a 
hired  retainer  of  his  own,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gar- 
rard, to  furnish  him,  in  monthly  packets  of 
news,  with  all  the  private  scandal,  and  ru- 
mours, and  secret  affairs  of  the  court,  and  of 
London  generally;  and  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  friends  Wandesford  and  Radcliffe 
to  official  situations,  and  to  seats  in  the  privy 
council,  reserving  them  as  a  sort  of  select  cab- 
inet of  his  own,  with  whom  everything  might 
be  secretly  discussed.!    These  things  settled. 


eought  after  ;  it  being  no  advaiUage  either  to  the  tenant  or 
lanaiordto  emffer  arrears  to  run  longer. 

*  A  few  mouths  after  his  d<!partare.  Land  was  created 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Wentworth  had  foreseen  this. 
**  One  advantage  your  lordship  will  hare,"  writes  Lord  Falk- 
land, in  a  somewhat  pettish  letter,  **  ttiat  I  wanted  in  the 
time  of  my  gOTeniroeot,  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
friend  ;  who  is,  withal,  a  person  of  espe<^ial  power  to  assist 
you  in  that  part  which  shall  concern  the  Church  gorem- 
ment,  the  third  and  principal  member  of  the  kingdom  ;  f<^ 
the  tninslatian  of  the  late  archbishop  into  heareu,  and  tA 
the  late  Bishop  of  London  onto  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
makea  that  no  riddle,  being  so  plain."  The  sort  of  stipula- 
tions for  mntoal  service  which  passed  between  the  lord- 
deputy  and  Land  may  be  gathered  from  two  out  of  twenty 
requests  of  the  latter  which  reached  Dublin  Castle  before 
Wentworth  himself  had  arrived  there.  They  are  equally 
characteristic  of  the  sincerity  and  atrocity  of  the  bigotry 
of  Land.  *'  I  humbly  pray  your  lord^ip  to  remember  whiU 
you  have  promised  me  concerning  the  church  at  Dublin, 
which  hath  for  divers  years  been  used  for  a  stable  by  your 
predecessors,  and  to  vindicate  it  to  God*s  service,  as  yon 
shall  there  examine  and  find  the  merits  of  the  cause.**  And 
again :  "There  is  one  Christopher  Sands,  who,  as  1  am  in- 
formed, dwells  now  in  Londonderry,  and  teaches  an  Eng- 
lish school  there,  and  1  do  much  fear  he  doth  many  things 
there  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  the  endangering  of  many 
poor  souls.  For  the  party  is  a  Jew,  and  denies  both  Christ 
and  his  Gospel,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  if  I  had  him 
here.  I  bnmbly  pray  your  loriship  that  he  may  be  .seized 
on  by  authority,  and  sent  owor  in  safe  custody,  and  deliver^ 
ed  either  to  myself  or  Mr.  Mottershed,  the  register  of  the 
high  commission,  that  be  may  not  live  there  to  infect  hia 
majesty's  subjects.** — Vol.  i.,  p,  bl,  83. 

t  He  found  great  advantage  in  this ;  and  a  few  months 
after  his  srrival  in  Dublin  wrote  to  the  lord'treasurer  aome 
strenuous  advice,  suggeeCed  br  his  experience,  '*  that  too 
many  be  not  taken  into  coansel  on  that  side,  and  that  your 
resolutions,  whatever  they  be,  be  kept  secret .-  for,  believe 
me,  there  can  be  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  the  good  suc- 
cess of  those  affairs  than  their  lieing  understood  aforeband 
by  tlieni  here.  So  prejudicial  I  hold  it.  indeed,  that  on  my 
faith  there  is  not  a  minister  on  this  side  that  ktniws  any- 
thing I  either  write  or  intend,  excepting  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  for  whose  assistance  in  this 
CovenunoBt)  aod  comfoit  to  myself  amidst  this  feneratiooy 
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he  now  himself  became  anxious  for  his  depar- 
ture, which,  with  some  farther  delay,  and  not 
without  some  personal  loss,*  he  at  last  accom- 
plished. 

Lord  Wentworth  arrived  in  Dublin  in  July, 
1633.  His  very  arrival,  it  is  justly  said,  formed 
a  new  era  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  He 
ordered  the  ceremonial  of  the  British  court  to 
be  observed  within  the  castle ;  a  guard,  an  in- 
stitution theretofore  unknown,  was  establish- 
ed ;  and  the  proudest  of  the  Irish  lords  were 
at  once  taught  to  feel  the  **  immense  distance" 
which  separated  them  from  the  representative 
of  their  sovereign,  t 

An  extract  from  the  lord-deputy's  first  de- 
spatch, written  about  a  week  after  his  arrival, 
and  duplicates  of  which  he  forwarded  at  the 
same  time,  with  his  customary  zeal,  to  Cooke 
and  Cottington,  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted.  **  I  find  them  in  this  place,"  he  writes, 
**  a  company  of  men  the  most  intent  upon  their 
own  ends  that  I  ever  met  with,  ahd  so  as  those 
speed,  they  consider  other  things  at  a  very 
great  distance.  I  take  the  crown  to  have  been 
very  ill  served,  and  altogether  impossible  for 
me  to  remedy,  unUss  J  be  entirely  trusted^  and 
lively  assisted  and  countenanced  by  his  maj- 
esty, which  I  am  bold  to  write  unto  your  lord- 


I  am  not  able  lufficiently  to  pour  forth  my  homUe  acknowl- 
edgment! to  his  majesty.  Sore  I  were  the  most  solitary 
nan  without  them  that  ever  serred  a  king  in  such  a  place." 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  1»3,  194,  Ac.  Wandea(brd*s  office  was  that  of 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

*  **  They  write  me  lamentable  news  forth  of  Ireland,"  he 
informs  the  secretary,  in  one  of  his  last  letters  before  his 
departure, "  what  spoil  is  done  there  by  the  pirates.  There 
is  one  lyes  upon  the  Welch  coast,  whic^  it  seems  is  the 
greatest  vessel,  commanded  by  Norman  ;  another  in  a  ves- 
sel of  some  sixty  tuns,  called  the  Pickpocket  of  Dover,  lyes 
in  sight  of  Dublin  ;  and  another  Ives  near  Youghall— who 
do  so  infest  every  quarter,  as  the  farmers  have  already  lost 
in  their  customs  a  thousand  pounds  at  least,  all  trade  being 
at  this  means  at  a  stand.  The  pirate  that  lyes  before  Dub- 
lin took,  on  the  SOth  of  the  last  month,  a  baric  of  Liverpool, 
with  goods  worth  jC4000,  and  amongst  them  as  much  linen 
as  cost  me  £iOO ;  and,  in  good  faith,  I  fear  I  have  lost  my 
apparel  too ;  which  if  it  be  so,  will  be  as  much  loss  more 
unto  me,  besides  the  inconvenience  which  lirhts  upon  me 
by  being  disappointed  of  mr  provisions  upon  the  place.  By 
my  faith,  this  is  but  a  cold  welcome  they  bring  me  withal 
to  that  coast,  and  yet  I  am  glad  at  least  that  tney  escaped 
my  plate  ;  but  the  fear  I  had  to  be  thought  to  linger  here 
unprofitably  forced  me  to  make  this  venture,  where  now  I 
wish  I  had  had  little  more  care  of  my  goods,  as  weU  as  of 
my  person."— VoL  i..  p.  M. 

t  See  Strafford's  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  800,  801.  In  the  vari- 
ous orders  he  procured,  ho  invariably  distinguished  between 
the  demands  of  his  place  and  the  courtesies  doe  to  his  per- 
son. In  this  despatch  to  Cooke,  a  number  of  minute  in- 
structions are  prayed  for,  which  were  insUntIr  granted. 
Among  others,  he  demanded  '*  instructions  to  call  upon  the 
nobility  and  others  to  attend  the  deputy  upon  all  aolemn 
processions  to  church,  and  such  like.  This  is  not  so  well 
observed  as  it  ought,  and  they  grow  generally  more  negli- 
gent than  is  fit  they  were,  not  (m/y,  /  trust,  in  a$iy  distaste 


to  me,  for  to  my  person  thetf  give  as  wcuck  respect  as  I  desire 
from  tkem  ;  2>«(l  7  know  not  Aow,  m  point  o/grealnessj  some 
of  them  think  it  too  mmck  perchance  to  he  ttedto  anything  of 


iuhfy  gather  desirous  it  might  be  taken  as  a  courtesy.  It 
would  do,  therefore,  very  well,  his  majesty  were  graciously 
pleased  by  letter  to  signify  what  the  attendance  is  he  re- 
quires at  their  hands.*'  These  he  specifies  accordingly, 
with  a  rast  quantity  of  laborious  and  ceremonious  regula- 
tions, adding,  *'  I  confess  I  might,  without  more,  do  these 
things ;  but  where  I  may  seem  to  take  anything  to  nsgmolf, 
I  am  naturally  modest,  and  should  be  extreme  unwilling  to 
be  held  supercilious  or  imperious  amongst  them ;  so  as  I 
cannot  do  therein  as  I  both  oould  and  would,  where  I  were 
commanded.  Therefore,  if  these  be  held  duties  fit  to  be  paid 
to  his  majesty's  greatness,  which  is  alike  operative,  and  to 
be  reverenced  thorough  every  part  of  his  dominions,  I  crave 
such  a  direction  in  these  as  in  the  other,  that  so  they  may 
know  it  to  be  his  pleasure ;  otherwise  I  shall  he  well  ctmtent 
they  may  be  spared,  having,  in  truth,  no  such  vanity  in  my- 
self  as  to  be  delighted  iriM  any  of  these  observances." 


ship  once  for  all,  not  for  any  end  of  my  own, 
but  singly  for  his  majesty's  service.    Besides, 
what  is  to  be  done  must  be  speedily  executed, 
it  being  the  genitts  of  this  country  to  obey  a  deputy 
better  upon  his  entrance  than  upon  his  departure 
from  them ;  and  therefore  I  promise  your  lord- 
ship I  will  take  my  time ;  lor  while  they  take 
me  to  be  a  person  of  much  more  power  with 
the  king,  and  of  stronger  abilities  in  myself, 
than  indeed  I  have  reason  either  in  fact  or 
right  to  judge  myself  to  be,  I  shall,  it  may  be, 
do  the  king  some  service  ;  but  if  my  wetiness 
therein  once  happen  to  be  discovered  among  them, 
in  this  kingdom,  for  the  love  of  God,  my  lord^  let 
me  be  taken  home;  for  I  shall  but  lose  the  king's 
affairs,  and  my  own  time  aflerward ;  and  my 
unprofitableness  in  the  former,  I  confess,  will 
grieve  me  much  more  than  any  prejudice  which 
may  happen  to  my  own  particuUir  by  the  ex- 
pense of  the'  latter.    The  army  I  conceive  to 
be  extremely  out  of  frame ;  an  army  rather  in 
name  than  in  deed,  whether  you  consider  their 
numbers,  their  weapons,  or  their  discipline. 
And  so,  in  truth,  not  to  flatter  myself,  roust  I 
look  to  find  all  things  else,  so  as  it  doth  almost 
affright  me  at  first  sight,  yet  you  shall  see  I 
will  not  meanly  desert  the  duties  I  owe  my 
master  and  myself;  howbeit,  without  the  ami 
of  his  majesty's  counsel  and  support,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  go  through  with  this  work, 
and  therein  I  must  crave  leave  to  use  your 
lordship  only  as  my  mediator,  so  often  as  I 
shall  have  occasion.    I  send  your  lordship  the 
original  herein  enclosed,  of  the  offer  for  this 
next  year's  contribution,  and  to  the  secretary 
but  the  copy,  judging  it  might  be  thought  fitter 
for  your  lordship  to  present  it  to  his  majesty 
than  the  other.    You  will  be  pleased  to  send  it 
me  safely  bact,  there  being  many  particulars 
contained  therein  of  which  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  very  good  use  hereafter,  if  I  do  not  mnch 
mistake  myself."* 

Wentworth,  in  fact,  extraordinary  as  ^vere 
the  powers  with  which  he  had  been  invested, 
had  still  reason  for  distrust  in  the  weakness 
and  insincerity  of  the  king,  and  thus  sought  to 
impress  upon  his  council,  as  the  first  and  grand 
consideration  of  all,  that,  unless  unlimited  au- 
thority was  secured  to  him,  he  could  and  would 
do  nothing.  One  thing,  he  saw  at  once,  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  scheme  of  government.  In 
the  old  time,  while  Ireland  continued  to  be 
governed  only  as  a  conquered  country,  the 
lord-deputy  and  council  had  used  their  discre- 
tion in  superseding  the  common  law  courts, 
and  assuming  the  decision  of  private  civil  caus- 
es. During  the  weaker  governments  vrhich 
succeeded,  however,  this  privilege  was  surren- 
dered ;  and  Lord  Falkland  himself  had  confirm- 
ed the  surrender  by  an  express  probibitioiL 
The  common  law  and  its  authority  had,  in  con- 
sequence, gained  some  little  strength  at  thi 
period  of  Wentworth's  arrival.    He  had  no( 

*  Strafford  Papers,  voL  i.,  p.  M,  07.  In  Ute  lord-tr««««^ 
Tor%  copy  of  this  despatch  is  the  followinflr  charactcrtd 
note  on  a  money  transaction  in  which  Weston  thought  M 
had  been  somewhat  sharply  dealt  with :  **  Your  lordship  | 
pleased  to  term  my  last  letter  you  Tvoeived  in  Sc^latkd  « 
angry  one ;  but,  by  my  troth,  your  lordship,  under  f«To«| 
was  mistaken ;  for  I  neither  was,  nor  conceived  I  bad  c*«t 
to  be,  anfry ;  only  I  was  desirous  you  might  truly  «Bde| 
stand  the  state  of  my  accounts,  without  any  othrr  thoud 
at  all."  Secure  of  Laud*s  influence,  Wentworth  bad  ii 
come  careless  of  Weston. 
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rested  many  days  id  his  state  chair  before  this 
prohibition  was  suspended,  and  the  old  privi- 
lege restored.*  At  all  risks,  even  the  most 
fuaJ,  Wentworth  silenced  the  objectors  in  both 
coontries.  He  had  visions  before  him  which 
they  dared  not  to  contemplate !  Their  notion 
of  goremment  was  one  of  sordid  scheming : 
not  the  less  was  the  subject  to  be  wronged, 
bat  the  more  should  the  instruments  of  wrong 
aroid  the  responsibility  of  it ;  they  saw  nothing 
but  their  own  good,  and  sought  to  prevent 
nothing  save  their  own  harm.  Wentworth 
was  a  despot,  but  of  a  different  metal.  He 
shrunk  from  no  avowal  in  shrinking  from  no 
wrong ;  and,  confident  of  the  plans  he  proposed 
to  execute,  felt  that  the  individual  injury  he  in- 
tided  at  present  would  be  redeemed  and  for- 
gotten in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  future. 
**  These  lawyers,"  he  writes  to  the  lord-mar- 
shal, **  would  monopolize  to  themselves  all  ju- 
dicatore,  as  if  no  honour  or  justice  could  be 
ri^tly  administered  but  under  one  of  their 
bencher's  gowns.  /  am  sure  they  little  under- 
tttnd  the  ujueaUd  state  of  tku  kingdamf  that 
cemld  mdvise  the  king  to  lessen  the  power  of  his 
def^,  indeed  hxs  own,  until  it  were  brought  into 
dust  stayed  temper  of  obedience  and  conformity  with 
that  of  EngUndy  or  at  least  till  the  benches  here 
vcre  better  provided  with  judges,  than  God  knows 
as  yet  they  are.  Therefore,  if  your  lordship^s 
jndgment  approre  of  my  reasons,  I  beseech 
yoQ  assist  me  therein,  or,  rather,  the  king*8 
service,  a»d  J  shall  be  answerable  with  my  head^i 
Equal  in  all  his  exactions,  he  had  suspected 
also  from  the  first  that  the  great  complainants 
against  his  government  womd  be  men  of  rank ; 
and  DOW,  in  farther  organization  of  his  powers, 
procured  an  order  from  the  king,  that  none  of 
the  Bobflity,  none  of  the  principal  officers, 
**  Booe  of  those  that  hath  either  office  or  estate 
bere,^  sbonld  presume  to  quit  the  kingdom 
witboot  the  license  of  the  lord-deputy. |  When 
his  use  of  this  power  was  afterward  spoken 
against,  be  silenced  the  objectors  by  a  stem 
ttd  sareastical  reference  to  one  of  the  graces 
tbey  had  themselves  solicited,  which  seemed 
indeed  to  warrant  the  authority,  but  had  been 
proposed  with  a  far  diffisrent  purpose,  that  of 
ptereoting  men  of  large  fortunes  from  desert- 
ing their  estates,  and  wasting  their  revenues 
ibnMd! 

Wentworth  called  his  first  privy  council. 
The  flaembers  of  this  body  had  hitherto  borne 
freat  sway  in  the  goveroment  of  the  island^ 

•  **  I  fad  t&«ft  anrLord  Falkkiid  was  rettrmined  by  proo- 
kaaooa  mta  lo  tddW  in  any  cmoM  betwixt  party  and  par> 
^,«k«di  entaisly  did  lewen  hia  power  extremely ;  I  know 
«vy  wvH  tlw  cnmmtm  lawren  will  be  paaaionately  against 
JL,«te  ai«  wool  to  pat  such  a  prejudice  upon  all  other  pro- 
fMBocB,  aa  if  aoae  were  to  be  trusted,  or  capabla  to  admin- 
mer  jsitira,  b«t  themaelTes ;  yet  how  well  tkis  tmtt  wUk 
mammxitm,  wMtm  lArv  mmtOfoHxt  mU  to  U  govenud  bf  their 
|wr  ImW,  ftm  M  Engimti  Aovc  •  eortif  experiene*  ;  and  I 
•■  an*  kas  ouia^y^  abaolnte  power  is  not  weaker  in  tbb 
kaadss,  where  hitherto  the  depaty  and  council-board  have 
hM  a  sooIm  with  them.'*  Such  is  an  extract  from  a  re- 
■aitsMs  Jiiiftrh  to  Cooke,  which  fills  nearlr  tea  olosely- 
pnaaad  fabvaafea^  wnttea  sooa after  the  lord-dej>uty*a  ar- 
eml,  tmd  fitted  with  raasoniof  of  the  moat  profounid  and 
■aWa  itorartsr.  ia  reSiraace  to  his  contemplated  schemes 
mi  saifiwsi     See  -voL  i^  p.  IM. 

t  Ibaftad  Papen.  vol.  i^  p.  as. 

t  IhM^  p.  Ml,  aMl  see  p.  m 

%  1%*  had  j— >ices  were  the  chief  leaden  of  this  body. 
Wcacwerth,  n  mm  of  his  despatches,  had  written  thus : 
**  Oa  Thsvaday  aeren-nif ht  last,  in  the  morning,  1  visited 
hack  Ik*  Itftfocs  it  their  owb  hooaea,  which  albeit  not  for^ 


greater,  indeed,  than  the  lords-deputies  them- 
selves—and they  were  now,  for  the  first  time, 
to  see  their  authority  broken,  and  their  rank 
and  influence  set  at  scorn.  Only  a  select  num- 
ber of  them  were  summoned,  a  practice  usual 
in  England,*  but  in  Ireland  quite  unheard  of. 
But  the  mortifications  reserved  for  those  that 
had  been  honoured  by  a  summons  were  almost 
greater  than  were  felt  by  the  absent  counsel- 
lors! Having  assembled  at  the  minute  ap- 
pointed, they  were  obliged  to  wait  several 
hours  upon  the  leisure  of  the  deputy,  and,  when 
he  arrived  at  last,  were  treated  with  no  particle 
of  the  consideration  which  deUberative  duties 
claim. 

Wentworth  laid  before  them  a  provision  for 
the  immediate  necessities  of  government,  and 
more  especiaUy  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army.  The  views  of  the  lord-deputy,  some- 
what more  reaching  than  their  own,  startled 
them  not  a  little.  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  the  son^ 
of  the  lord-chancellor,  broke  a  sullen  silence 
by  proposing  that  the  voluntary  contribution 
should  be  continued  for  another  year,  and  that 
a  Parliament  should  meantime  be  prayed  for. 
**Afler  this  followed  again  a  long  silence,*' 
when  the  lord-deputy  called  on  Sir  William 
Parsons,  the  master  of  the  wards,  to  deUver 
his  opinion.  It  Was  unfavourable.  **I  was 
then  put  to  my  last  refuge,"  says  Wentworth, 
**  which  was  plainly  to  declare  that  there  was 
no  necessity  wliich  induced  me  to  take  them 
to  counsel  in  this  business,  for  rather  than  fail 
in  so  necessary  a  duty  to  my  master,  I  would  ufi- 
dertake,  upon  the  peril  of  my  head,  to  make  the 
king^s  army  able  to  subsist,  and  to  provide  for  it' 
self  amongst  them  without  their  help.  Howbeit, 
forth  of  my  respect  to  themselves  I  had  been 
persuaded  to  put  this  fair  occasion  into  their 
hands,  not  only  to  express  their  ready  affisctions 
and  duties  to  his  majesty,  and  so  to  have  in 
their  own  particular  a  share  in  the  honour  and 
thanks  of  so  noble  a  work,  but  also  that  the 
proposition  of  this  next  contribution  might 
move  from  the  Protestants,  as  it  did  this  year 
from  the  Papists,  and  so  these  no  more  in  show 
than  substance  to  go  before  those  in  their 
cheerfulness  and  readiness  to  serve  his  maj- 
esty; ...  so  as  my  advice  should  be  unto 
them,  to  make  an  offer  under  their  hands  to  his 
majesty  of  this  next  yearns  contribution,  with 
the  desire  of  a  Parliament,  in  such  sort  as  is 
contained  in  their  offer,  which  herewith  I  send 
you  enclosed.  They  are  so  hprribly  afraid  that 
the  contribution  money  should  be  set  as  an  an- 
nual charge  upon  their  inheritances,  as  they 
would  redeem  it  at  any  rate,  so  as  upon  the 
name  of  a  Parliament  thus  proposed,  it  was  somC" 
thing  strange  to  see  how  instantly  they  gave  conr 
sent  to  this  proposition,  with  all  the  cheerfulness 
possible,  and  agreed  to  have  the  letter  drawn, 


merly  done  by  other  depntiea,  yet  I  conceived  it  was  a  duty 
I  owed  them,  being  as  then  bnt  a  private  persM,  m  also  to 
$how  am  txampk  to  othera  wkai  would  alwtyt  beeowu  tkem  to 
the  supreme  governor,  whom  it  ehould  pleaie  hie  wtajtaty  to 
set  over  them.^  This  was  a  subtle  distinction,  whidi  their 
lordships  did  not  afterward  find  they  had  much  profited  by. 
*  "  I  desire,**  Wentworth  had  demanded  of  Cooke.  **  that 
the  orders  set  down  for  the  privy  council  of  England  might 
be  sent  unto  us,  with  this  addition,  that  no  man  speak  cov* 
ered  save  the  deputy,  and  that  their  speech  may  not  be  di- 
rected one  to  another,  but  only  to  the  deputy  ;  as  also,  ta- 
king notice  of  their  negligent  meetings  upon  committees, 
which,  indeed,  is  passing  ill,  to  command  me  atraiUy  to 
cause  them  to  attend  those  services  as  in  duty  they  ought." 
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which  yon  have  here  signed  with  all  their 
hands."* 

A  "Parliament!"  This  word,  Wentworth 
knew,  would  sound  harshly  in  the  ear  of  Charles, 
who  had,  by  this  time,  prohibited  its  very  men- 
tion in  England.  But  he  saw,  from  what  had 
occurred  in  the  council,  in  what  consideration 
the  mere  name  was  held  there ;  and  he  saw, 
moreover,  abroad  among  the  nation,  a  feeling 
in  favour  of  it,  which  might,  by  a  bold  move- 
ment, be  even  wrested  to  the  purpose  of  tyr- 
anny, but  could  never,  with  any  safety  to  that 
cause,  be  allogether  avoided. 

Nor  was  this  aspect  of  afikirs  forced  upon 
Wentworth  by  necessity  alone.  He  had  cer- 
tainly entered  Ireland  with  one  paramount  ob- 
ject, that  of  making  his  master  "  the  most  ab- 
solute prince  in  Christendom,"  in  so  far  as  re- 
garded that  "  conquered  country."  Wealthier 
he  meant  her  to  become,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  exactions ;  but  a  slave  he  had  resolved  to 
make  her,  in  so  far  as  the  popular  control  was 
jto  be  admitted  over  her  government.  Yet  it 
has  been  shown  that  Wentworth  was  not  a 
vain  man  ;  that  he  was  ever  ready  to  receive 
the  suggestions  of  the  occasion  and  the  time ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  he  entered  Ireland  by  no 
means  assured  of  being  able  to  carry  his  pur- 
poses into  effect  by  the  simple  and  straight- 
forward machinery  of  an  absolute  despotism. 
The  king  might  see  in  Parliaments  nothing  but 
an  unnecessary  obstruction  to  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  royal  will,  and  might  have  directed 
Wentworth  to  "  put  them  off  handsomely,"  or 
otherwise.  But  Wentworth  had  impressions 
of  his  own  which  were  not  to  be  so  got  rid  of. 
These  Parliaments — which  had  been  only  hur- 
riedly glanced  at  by  the  averted  eye  of  Charles, 
on  some  occasion  when  he  had  been  forced  to 
"  come  at  the  year's  end  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,"  and  to  whom  the  notion  they  had  con- 
veyed was  simply  the  strengthening  his  con- 
viction that  "  such  assemblies  were  of  the  na- 
ture of  cats,  they  ever  grew  cursed  with  age" 
—these  Parliaments  were  known  thoroughly, 
and  were  remembered  profoundly  by  Went- 
worth. He  had  been  conversant  with  the 
measures,  and  connected  with  the  men.  He 
had  been  the  associate  of  Pym,  and  had  spoken 
and  voted  in  the  same  ranks  with  Eliot.  Such 
an  experience  might  be  abhorred,  but  could  not 
be  made  light  of;  and  that  mighty  power,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  sometime  portion,  never 
deserted  the  mind  of  Wentworth.  He  boldly 
suffered  its  image  to  confront  him,  that  he 
might  the  better  resist  its  spirit  and  divert  its 
tendency. 

*  Stniford  Papen,  toI.  i.,  p.  98, 99.  With  chancteristic 
pnrpoM  Wentworth  subjoins  to  this  despatch  a  private  note 
to  Cooke :  "  I  shooM  hambly  advise  that  in  some  part  of 
'  yoar  next  letter  jroo  woold  be  pleased  to  vive  a  touch  with 
TOUT  pen  concerning  Sir  Adam  Loftoa,  each  as  I  might  show 
him,  in  he  deserves  it ;  and  it  will  encoarage  the  well-af- 
fected, and  affright  the  other,  when  they  shall  see  their  ac- 
tions are  rightly  understood  by  his  majesty ;  and  also  some 
good  words  for  the  Iord>chancellor,  the  Lord  Cork,  the  Lord 
of  Ormond,  and  the  Lord  Moantnonris ;  and  chiefly  to  ex- 
press in  your  despatch  that  his  majesty  will  think  of  their 
desire  for  a  Pariiament,  and  betwixt  this  axul  Christmas 
give  them  a  fair  and  gradoos  answer,  for  the  very  hope  of 
It  will  ^Te  them  great  contentment,  and  make  them  go  on 
very  willingly  with  their  payments."  Had  none  of  these 
men  afterward  thwarted  him  in  his  great  despotic  projects, 
Wentworth  would  have  sought  every  means  of  covering 
them  with  rewards,  to  which  he  recognised  no  atint  or 
e,  when  called  for  by  his  notion  d*  public  service. 


When  he  arrived  in  Ireland,  therefore,  he 
was  quite  prepared  for  the  mention  of  Parlia- 
ment— even  for  the  obligation  of  granting  it. 
He  had  not  watched  human  nature  superficially, 
though,  unfortunately,  he  missed  of  the  final 
knowledge.  He  would  have  retained  that  en- 
gine whose  wondrous  effects  he  had  witnessed, 
and  had  even  assisted  in  producing.  He  would 
have  compelled,  it  to  be  as  efficient  in  the  ser- 
vice of  its  new  master,  as  of  late  in  withstand- 
ing his  pleasure.  And  Wentworth  could  not 
but  feel,  probably,  that  the  foundation  for  so 
vast  a  scheme  as  his,  which  was  to  imbody  so 
many  far-stretching  assumptions,  might  be  not 
unsafely  propped  at  the  first  with  a  little  rerer- 
ence  of  authority.*  He  would  set  up  a  Parlia- 
ment, for  instance,  which  should  make  itself 
*<  eminent  to  posterity  as  the  very  basis  and 
foundation  of  the  greatest  happiness  and  pros- 
perity that  ever  befell  this  nation" — by  the  ex- 
traordinary and  notable  process  of  being  forced 
to  confirm  the  king's  claim  to  unlimited  prerog- 
ative !  That  "  way  of  Parliaments,"  it  is  evi- 
dent from  many  passages  in  his  despatches,  he 
could  not  but  covet,  even  while  he  spoke  of 
leaving  **  such  forms,"  and  betaking  himself  to 
"  his  majesty's  undoubted  privilege."  Power, 
indeed,  was  the  great  law  of  Wentworth's  be- 
ing ;  but  from  all  this  it  may  be  fairly  sup- 
posed, that  even  over  the  days  of  his  highest 
and  most  palmy  state  lingered  the  uneasy  fear 
that  he  might,  after  all,  have  mistaken  the  na- 
ture of  power,  and  be  doomed  as  a  sacrifice  at 
last  to  its  truer,  and  grander,  and  more  lasting 
issues.  The  fatal  danger  he  frequently  cb^ 
lenged — ^the  "  at  peril  of  my  head,"  which  so 
often  occurs  in  his  despatches  —  must  have 
unpleasantly  betrayed  this  to  his  confederates 
in  London. 

A  Parliament,  then,  he  acknowledged  to 
himself,  must  ultimately  be  summoned  in  Ire- 
land. But  he  was  cautious  in  conmiunicattng 
this  to  the  English  council.  ''  My  opinion  as 
touching  a  Parliament,"  he  writes  to  Cooke, 
**  I  am  still  gathering  for,  but  shall  be  very 
cautious  and  cunctative  in  a  business  of  so 
great  weight,  naturally  distrusting  my  jodg^ 
ment,  and  more  here,  where  I  am  in  a  sort  yet 
a  stranger,  than  in  places  where  I  had  b^n 
bred,  versed,  and  acquainted  in  the  afifhirs  and 
with  the  conditions  of  men ;  so  as  I  shall  hard- 
ly be  ready  so  soon  to  defiver  myself  therein 
as  formerly  I  writ;  but,  God  willing,  I  shall 
transmit  that  and  my  judgment  upon  many 
other  the  chief  services  of  his  msyesty  betwixt 
this  and  Christmas.  I  protest  unto  you  it  is 
never  a  day  I  do  not  beat  my  brains  about 
them  some  hours,  well  foreseeing  that  the 
chief  success  of  all  my  labours  will  consist 


*  On  one  occasion,  it  may  be  remarked,  when  the  attor^ 
ney-genenl  in  England  much  wished,  as  he  &neied,  to 
strengthen  the  famous  Pojrninn*  act  by  an  aboUtion  of  cer- 
tain incidents  attached  to  it,  Wentworth  Of^MMed  him  »a  aa 
elaborate  argument.  I  quote  a  remarkable  pasnge  frum  the 
despatch :  **  Truly  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  these  nkauerv 
of  form  it  is  the  best  not  to  be  wiser  than  thoae  that  wvnt 
before  us,  but  *  start  super  wias  tmiiqwu.*  For  bttter  it  is 
to  foJiow  tht  old  track  %m  this  partiadar^  thorn  questi^m  the 
validity  of  all  the  statutes  enacted  since  Pofmngfe  met  ;  for 
if  this  which  is  done  in  conformity  thereunto  be  not  suj^unent 
to  warrant  the  summons  of  this  present  Parliament ^  thm  ^atn 
all  those  Parliaments  upon  the  same  grounds  vnlawfufjy  «• 
sembledy  and  consequently  all  their  acts  void;  which  ts  « 
point  far  better  to  sleep  in  peace^  than  umucessarilf  cr  far- 
ther to  be  aisdkened."— Vol.  i.,  p.  2W. 
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much  in  provideDtly  and  discreetly  choosingr 
and  saddening  my  first  ground  ;  for  if  that 
chance  to  be  mislayed  or  left  loose,  the  higher 
I  go,  the  greater  and  more  sudden  will  be  the 
downcome.*'*  Some  short  time,  however,  af- 
ter the  date  of  this  letter,  he  forwarded  an 
daborate  despatch  to  the  secretary  for  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  king.  In  this  despatch  he 
iasisted  Tery  strongly  on  the  wide  distinction 
between  English  and  Irish  Parliaments  which 
bad  been  planted  by  the  act  of  Pojmings.t  he 
dwelt  on  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  al- 
leged Tarious  powerful  reasons  in  that  regard. 
He  claimed  also  the  permission  to  issue  the 
writs  instantly ;  for  if  they  were  deferred  till 
the  Tohmtary  contribution  should  again  be 
aboQt  to  terminate,  they  would  appear,  he  ar- 

*  Strmfiird  Pamti,  toL  i.,  p.  134.  More  genoino  and 
chmeteratic  attll  wu  a  letter  he  enclosed  by  the  same 
mmtagn  to  Lavd  Carlile :  **  I  am  yet  ingathering  with 
an  powble  circainspectioa  my  dbaervatioot,  where,  upon 
•wi^  Old  when  to  advise  a  reformation,  and  to  set  mjrself 
iato  the  way  of  it,  nnder  God*s  good  blessing,  and  the  con- 
tact of  his  ■la^eeSy's  wisdom.  1  shall,  before  it  be  long,  be 
npe  to  retam  the  fmit  of  my  labours  to  be  examined  and 
cMBiderad  on  that  side,  and  then  rightly  dispoeed  to  set  them 
SB  work  tnd  poxsoe  them  here  with  effect,  taking  along 
with  m»  those  two  great  household  gods,  which  ought  at 
va^  tobs  Twereaoed  in  the  courts,  imd  sway  in  the  actions 
rfpnaws  hooour  and  justice.  Tlieae  councils,  I  confess, 
in  secret  ooe^  it  being  eiu  of  mjf  chief  est  ettret  to  eoneeal 
■y  iaieatiomt  from  them  mil  kero^  as  they,  with  the  same  in- 
itatry,  pry  into  am,  and  sift  every  comer  for  them ;  and 
this  I  do,  to  the  ond  I  might,  if  it  he  possible,  win  from  them 
iaf««aoas  and  dear  adriee,  which  l  am  sure  never  to  hate 
^tktf  once  discover  horn  Istandmffected;  for  then  it  i*  the 
grmm  of  this  plaee  to  soothe  the  aepttfy,  6e  he  in  the  right 
sr  wrongs  till  thef  haoe  insinuated  themselves  into  thefrmi- 
titm  of  their  omn  ends,  and  then  at  after  to  accuse  him^  even 
tftkise  things  wherein  themselves  had  avrincipal  share,  as 
ntO  in  the  comnselas  in  the  exeadion.  God  deliTer  me  from 
tkis  iQ  sort  of  anen,  and  give  me  grace  so  far  to  see  into  them 
Wfirthaad,  as  that  neither  my  master's  service  or  myself 
"Ar  by  them.  My  lord,  I  ever  weary  you  when  I  begin, 
mi  jsdfe  how  I  should  have  troubled  you  if  the  wind  had 
Mod  oftener  for  England.**  The  Earl  of  StnflRird  had  mel- 
■scMy  and  disastrous  proof  of  the  truth  of  that  account  by 
WsBtwerth  *«af  the  genius  of  that  place.**  Some  of  the 
an  who  hunted  him  most  fiercely  to  the  scaffold  were  men 
tte  hoi  been  willing  instruments  of  his  worst  power  in  Ire- 

t  T%n  oriam  of  this  act  has  been  already  adverted  to. 
TW  popular  Isoden  in  England  declaimed  strongly  against 
W«B(Woith*8  interpretation  of  it.  If  measures  were  produ- 
«>d.  they  maintsiaed,  of  sufficient  weight  to  satisfy  the  king 
mi  COTsal,  the  intention  of  the  law  wss  fulfilled ;  for,  they 
■fssd.  it  wss  never  designed  to  preclude  the  memben  of 
PsriiuHBt,  when  oore  assembled,  from  introducing  such 
•her  topics  as  they  might  deem  expedient  for  the  general 
velfac  Wsntworth,  on  the  other  hsnd,  strenuously  con* 
leaded  that  the  ezpre^  letter  of  the  law  was  not  to  be  thus 
wded ;  that  the  previous  approhstion  of  the  king  and  coun- 
ol  WM  dncinctly  required  to  each  prt^xMition  ;  and  that  no 
•W-  SMSsares  could  ever  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Ssniy,  however,  looking  at  the  mgin  of  the  measure,  the 
I'MIm  is  ths  jQst  construction.  The  act  was  designed, 
yh  a  hsaefical  parposs,  to  lodge  the  initiative  power  of 
nriismsnt  in  the  English  council,  as  a  protection  against 
^ttyiany  of  lords  snd  deputies.  But  once  establish  this 
pmt,  sad  the  restraint  wss  designed  to  terminste.  Great 
*■  the  oppoctiraity,  however,  for  Wentworth,  and  he  made 
^  Mt  ^  it.  Poynings*  act  was  his  shield.  **  I  am  of 
^■"•a,"he  writes  to  Cooke,  "there  cannot  be  anything  in- 
^^«hich  in  reason  of  state  ought  to  be  by  his  maje8ty*s 
'•^  pitssioed  with  a  more  hallowed  care,  than  Puy- 
Mpr  act,  and  which  I  shall  never  willingly  suffer  to  be 
J*chsd  or  UeauAod,  more  than  my  right  eye."— Vol.  i.,  p. 
^  Afsia,  when  the  En^ish  attorney  proposed  something 
VMhths  Isid-depnty  feared  ought  work  against  the  stabil- 
«y  rf  the  Psyninf^  bill;  Wentworth  described  it,  «•  A 


i|Wy  M*«r  gotten  by  the  wisdom  of  former  times . 

>  owld  he  imntod  to  this  age,  I  fear,  as  a  mighty  lacheti 
7""ae  that  shall  still  succeed,  should  we  now  be  so  im< 
^ndcat  ssto  lose  it ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  so  zealous  am 
Iw  ths  rrerontives  of  my  master,  so  infinitely  in  love  with 
wm ffspeeaal,  that  my  hand  shall  never  be  had  as  an  in- 
■*'■■■*  «f  so  fifctal  a  disservice  to  the  crown  as  I  judge  the 
"■iUal  or  wsaksninf  this  power  would  be.** 


gued,  to  issue  from  necessity,  the  Parliament 
would  be  imboldened  to  clog  their  grants  with 
conditions,  **  and  conditions  are  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted with  any  subjects,  much  less  with  this 
people,  where  your  majesty's  absolute  sover- 
eignty goes  much  higher  than  it  is  taken  (per- 
haps) to  be  in  England.*'  A  detailed  plan  suc- 
ceeded his  many  and  most  emphatic  reasons, 
which  unquestionably  "  clinched"  them.  The 
Parliament  that  was  to  be  summoned,  Went- 
worth pledged  himself  should  be  divided  into 
two  sessions,  the  first  of  which  should  be  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  subject  of  supplies, 
whUe  the  second,  which  might  be  held  six 
months  afterward,  should  be  occupied  with  the 
confirmation  of  the  "  graces,"  and  other  na- 
tional measures,  which  his  majesty  so  fearfully 
apprehended.  Now  the  Parliament,  Went- 
worth reasoned,  would,  in  its  first  session,  in 
all  probability,  grant  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
expenditure  of  three  years,  and  this  once  se- 
cured, the  "  graces"  might  be  flung  over,  if 
necessary.  Farther,  the  lord-deputy  pledged 
himself  that  he  would  procure  the  return  of  a 
nearly  equal  number  of  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  that 
both  parties,  being  nearly  balanced  against  each 
other,  might  be  more  easily  managed.  He 
proposed,  moreover,  to  obtain  qualifications  for 
a  sufficient  number  of  military  officers,  whose 
situations  would  render  them  dependant  on  pro- 
pitiating the  pleasure  of  the  lord-deputy.  Then, 
he  urged,  with  the'  parties  nearly  equal,  they 
might  easily  be  kept  in  an  equal  condition  of 
restraint  and  harmlessness,  since  the  Catholics 
might  be  privately  warned,  that  if  no  other  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army,  it  would  be  necessary  to  levy  on  them 
the  legal  fines ;  while  all  that  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  Protestants  in  check  would  be  to  hint 
to  them  that,  until  a  regular  revenue  was  es- 
tablished, the  king  could  not  let  go  the  volun- 
tary contributions,  or  irritate  the  recusants  by 
the  enforcement  of  the  penal  statutes.  **  In 
the  higher  house,"  Wentworth  concluded, 
**  your  majesty  will  have,  I  trust,  the  bishops 
wholly  for  you ;  the  titular  lords,  rather  than 
come  over  themselves,  will  put  their  proxies 
into  such  safe  hands  as  may  be  thought  of  on 
this  side ;  and  in  the  rest,  your  majesty  hath 
such  interest,  what  out  of  duty  to  the  crown, 
and  obnoxiousness  in  themselves,  as  I  do  not 
apprehend  much,  indeed  any,  difficulty  amongst 
them." 

The  whole  of  this  extraordinary  document 
is  given  in  an  appendix,  and  the  reader  is  re- 
quested to  turn  to  it  there. 

Let  him  turn  afterward  to  the  djring  words 
of  its  author,  and  sympathize,  if  he  can,  with 
the  declaration  they  conveyed,  that  "  he  was 
so  far  from  being  against  Parliaments,  that  he 
did  alwajTs  think  Parliaments  in  England  to  be 
the  happy  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  na- 
tion, and  the  best  means,  under  God,  to  make 
the  king  and  his  people  happy."  In  what  sense 
these  words  were  intended,  under  what  dark 
veil  their  real  object  was  concealed,  the  reader 
may  now  judge.  It  is  uplifted  before  him. 
Those  five  sections  by  which  Charles  is  "  fully 
persuaded  to  condescend  to  the  present  calling 
of  a  Parliament" — ^the  notice  of  the  villanous 
juggle  of  the  **  two  sessions,"  with  which  the 
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wretched  people  are  to  be  gulled — ^the  chuck- 
ling mention  of  the  advantage  to  be  taken  of 
**  the  frightful  apprehension  which  at  this  time 
makes  their  hearts  beat" — the  complacent  pro- 
vision made  for  the  sdtemative  of  their  "  start- 
ing aside'' — ^the  king  who  is  to  be  able,  and 
the  minister  who  is  to  be  ready,  "  to  chastise 
such  forgetfulness/'  and  "justly  to  punish  so 
great  a  forfeit  as  this  must  needs  be  judged  to 
be  in  them'' — all  these  things  have  long  ago 
been  expiated  by'  Wentworth  and  his  master ; 
but  their  damning  record  remains  against  those 
who  would  proclaim  that  expiation  to  have 
been  unjustly  demanded. 

Overwhelmed  by  his  minister's  project, 
Charles  at  last  yielded.*  Still,  even  while, 
reluctantly,  he  consented,  he  could  not  see  al- 
together clearly  the  necessity  for  *'  these  things 
being  done  these  ways,"  and  all  the  assurances 
of  the  lord-deputy  could  not  prevent  Charles 
bidding  him,  "as  for  that  hydra,  take  good 
heed ;  for  you  know  that  here  I  have  found  it 
as  well  cunning  as  malicious.  It  is  true  that 
your  grounds  are  well  laid,  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  have  a  great  trust  in  your  care  and  judg- 
ment ;  yet  my  opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  be  the 
toorse  for  my  service,  though  their  obstinacy  make 
you  to  break  them^  for  I  fear  that  they  have  some 
ground  to  demand  more  than  it  is  fit  for  me  to 
give.  This  I  would  not  say  if  I  had  not  confi- 
dence in  your  courage  and  dexterity ;  that,  in 
that  case,  you  would  set  me  down  there  an 
example  what  to  do  here." 

Wentworth  now  issued  his  writs  for  a  Par- 
liament to  be  instantly  held  in  Dublin,  and  great 
joy  prevailed  among  the  people.  The  privy 
council  were  summoned,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  of  Poynings,  to  de- 
liberate on  the  propositions  to  be  transmitted 
to  England  as  subjects  for  discussion  in  the 
session.  "  To  gain  this  first  entrance  into  the 
work,"  Wentworth  observes,  *•  I  thought  it  fit 
to  intrust  it  in  this  manner  with  a  committee, 
not  only  to  expedite  the  thing  itself  the  more, 
but  also  better  to  discover  how  their  pulses 
beat,  wherein  I  conceived  they  would  deliver 
themselves  more  freely  than  if  I  had  been  pres- 
ent amongst  them  myself."  Soon,  however, 
while  the  lord-deputy  waited  without,  he  was 
rejoined  by  his  trusty  counsellors  Wandesford 
and  Radciifire,  with  the  news  that  their  associ- 
ates were  restive ;  that  they  were  proposing 
all  sorts  of  popular  laws  as  necessary  to  con- 
ciliate the  houses ;  and  that,  as  to  subsidies, 
they  quite  objected  to  transmitting  a  bill  with 
blanks  to  be  filled  up  at  discretion,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  the  amount  should  be  specified, 
and  confined  within  the  strictest  limits  of  ne- 
cessity. "  I  not  knowing  what  this  might  grow 
to,"  writes  Wentworth,  **  went  instantly  unto 
them,  where  they  were  in  council,  and  told 
them  plainly  I  feared  they  began  at  the  wrong 
end,  thus  consulting  what  might  please  the 
people  in  a  Parliament,  when  it  would  better 
become  a  privy  council  to  consider  what  might 
please  the  king,  and  induce  bim  to  call  one." 
The  imperious  deputy  next  addressed  them  in 
a  very  long  and  able  speech,  pressed  upon  them 
the  necessities  of  the  nation,  and  the  only 
modes  of  arresting  them.  "  The  king  there- 
fore desires,"  he  continued,  "  this  great  work 


*  Straffind  Ptpex*,  vol.  t,  p.  831. 


may  be  set  on  his  right  foot,  settled  by  Parlia- 
ment as  the  more  beaten  path  be  covets  to 
walk  in,  yet  not  more  legal  than  if  done  by  kis  vre^ 
rogative  royal,  where  the  ordinary  way  fails  hint. 
If  this  people,  then,  can  be  so  unwise  as  to  cast 
off  his  gracious  proposals  and  their  own  safety, 
it  must  be  done  without  them ;  and  for  myseU*, 
as  their  true  friend,  I  must  let  them  know  that 
I  cannot  doubt  but  they  will  altogether  save 
me  the  trouble,  hasten  in  their  advice,  and  af- 
ford their  best  means  for  the  fulfilling  these  his 
so  good  intentions.  That,  as  a  faithful  servant 
to  my  master,  I  shall  counsel  his  majesty  to 
attempt  it  first  by  the  ordinary  means ;  disap- 
pointed there,  where  he  may  with  so  much 
right  expect  it,  /  could  not,  in  a  cause  so  just  amd 
necessary,  deny  to  appear  for  him  in  the  head  of 
that  army,  and  there  either  persuade  them  fully  ius 
majesty  had  reason  on  his  side,  or  else  thttik  it  a 
great  honour  to  die  in  the  pursuit  of  that  wherein 
both  justice  and  piety  had  so  far  convinced  my 
judgment  as  not  left  me  wherewithal  to  make 
one  argument  for  denying  myself  unto  com- 
mands 80  justly  called  for  and  laid  upon  me.** 
In  conclusion,  Wentworth  gave  them  a  still 
more  characteristic  warning:  "Again  I  did 
beseech  them  to  look  well  about,  and  be  wise 
by  others'  harms.  They  were  not  ignorant  of 
the  misfortunes  these  meetings  had  mn  in  Eng- 
land of  late  years ;  that  therefore  they  were 
not  to  strike  their  foot  upon  the  same  stone  of 
distrust  which  had  so  often  broken  them ;  for  I 
could  tell  them  as  one  that  had,  it  may  be,  held 
my  eyes  as  open  upon  those  proceedings  as 
another  roan,  that  what  other  accident  this 
mischief  might  be  ascribed  unto,  there  was 
nothing  else  that  brought  it  upon  us  but  the 
king's  standing  justly  to  have  the  honour  of 
trust  from  his  people,  and  an  ill-grounded,  nar- 
row suspicion  of  theirs,  which  would  not  be 
ever  entreated,  albeit  it  stood  with  all  the  rea- 
son and  wisdom  in  the  world.  This  was  that 
spirit  of  the  air  that  walked  in  darkness  be- 
twixt tbem,  abusing  both,  whereon  if  once  one 
beam  of  light  and  truth  had  happily  reflected, 
it  had  vanished  like  smoke  before  it  !"* 

The  council  could  not  hold  to  one  of  their 
purposes  in  the  presence  of  such  overawing 
energy,  "  whereupon  they  did,  with  all  cheer- 
fulness, assent  unto  the  council;  professcMi 
they  would  entirely  conform  themselves  unto 
it ;  acknowledged  it  was  most  reasonable  this 

*  See  Straffurd  Paper*,  Td.  i.,  p.  SS6-S41,  far  Um  d*- 
spatch,  in  which  theae  things  are  all  mnst  happily  described. 
Laud,  in  a  aabsequeot  letter,  gires  Wentwofth  soae  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  the  despatch  had  been  recew^d. 
I  extract  one  amusing  passage :  **  The  next  day,  at  Graaii- 
wich,  your  despatch  to  Secretary  Cooke  was  read  to  the 
committee,  the  king  present,  order  given  for  vs  to  meet,  mad 
for  speed  of  our  answer  to  you.  If  speed  be  not  madm  to 
your  mind,  I  am  not  in  fault,  and  I  hope  yon  will  hav«  all 
things  in  time.  Everybody  liked  your  carriage  and  di»> 
course  to  the  council,  but  thought  it  too  long,  «mI  tkmt  !»• 
much  strength  was  piict  won  it :  but  fom  stay  set  what  it  it 
to  be  an  (Me  epeaJter.  Your  old  friend  says  be  had  rather 
see  you  talk  something  into  the  exchequer,  but  he  pleases 
himself  extremely  to  see  how  able  Bmtus  is  in  the  senate- 
house  !  And  wot  yoQ  what  ?  When  we  came  to  this  p«e> 
sage  in  your  despatch,  *  Again  I  did  beseech  them  to  look 
well  about,  and  to  be  wise  by  others'  harms ;  tiiey  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  misfortunes  these  meetings  had  run  in  Eng- 
land of  late  years,'  dec.  Here  a  rood  friend  of  youre  inier- 
posed,  *  quorum  pars  magna Jui*  I  hope  jrou  will  cherfs 
this  home  upon  my  Lord  Cottingt<m ;  he  hath  so  many 
Spanish  tricks,  that  I  cannot  tell  how  to  trust  him  for  any- 
thing but  making  of  legs  to  fair  ladies."— Sifrajford  Papers, 
Tol.i.,p.2M,S3«. 
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kingdom  should  defray  itself;  that  they  would 
not  oflTer  the  pardon,  or  any  other  act  that  might 
betr  the  interpretation  of  a  condition ;  that  they 
would  send  orer  no  other  laws  but  such  as  I 
•houM  Uke ;  nay,  if  I  pleased,  they  would  send 
OTer  the  bill  of  subsidy  alone."* 

Another  obstruction  remained,  which  was 
as  fiercely  and  immediately  disposed  of  The 
oooocil  had  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  lord- 
depQty  the  existence  of  an  ancient  custom, 
whereby  the  Lords  of  the  Pale  claimed  the 
right  of  being  consulted  respecting  the  project- 
ed measures,  but  which  Wentworth  had  at 
once  silenced  by  **  a  direct  and  round  answer." 
Four  days  after  this,  however,  the  Earl  of  Fin- 
gal,  on  behalf  of  his  brother  peers,  obtained  an 
intenriew,  and,  as  the  deputy  described,  **  very 
gravely,  and  in  a  kind  of  elaborate  way,  told 
me,**  iie.,  6lc.  It  is  sunply  necessary  to  add, 
that  80  peremptory  and  supremely  contemptu- 
oQi  was  Wentworth*8  reception  of  these  tra- 
ditiooary  claims,  that  the  Lord  Fingal  was  fain 
to  escape  from  his  presence  ^th  a  submissive 
a^gy.t 

Nothing  remained  now  but  the  elections. 
Some  difficulty  attended  them  at  the  first,  but 
one  or  two  resolute  measures  quelled  it 4  In 
Jolv,  1634,  an  admirably  balanced  party  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  assembled  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons. 

With  extraordinary  pomp  and  ceremony^  the 
km! -deputy  proceeded  to  meet  them.  His 
^)eech,  however,  was  more  startling  than  his 
sptendoor.  He  began  by  telling  them  that  two 
sessions  should  be  held;  and  that  the  first, 
''according  to  the  natural  order,"  should  be 
deroted  to  the  sovereign,  and  the  second  to 
the  subject.  **  In  demanding  supplies,"  he 
eoDtinued,  "I  only  require  you  to  provide' for 
yoor  own  safety ;  I  expect,  therefore,  your 

*  StnflM  Papers,  ToL  i.,  p.  253.  To  this  Wtntworth 
ifacwdly  sabfoiiis,  **  Bat  I,  not  thinking  it  fit  it  •hoaU  coma 
w  nffly  fran  the  king  without  some  ezpreesion  cf  care  fur 
^  food  forenunent  of  his  people,  hare  caosed  it  to  he  ao- 
Ma^uied,  as  yaa  will  receire  it,  bj  this  express." 

t  See  the  depat7*s  own  account,  Strafford  Papers,  yoI.  i., 

t  **The  priests  and  Jesnits  here,"  writes  Wentworth,  in 

•  lerjr  ahle  despatch  to  Cooke,  **  ars  r^n  busy  in  the  eleo- 
tMe  of  knights  and  burgesses  for  this  Parliament,  call  the 
yyfa  to  their  masses,  and  there  charge  them,  on  pain  of 
sMBTOttaieition,  to  gire  their  voice  with  no  Protestant.  I 
Fvposs  kersafter  to  qnestioo  some  of  them,  being,  indeed, 

•  my  insolE»iable  thing  for  them  thus  to  interpose  in 
cusmvhkh  are  purely  civil,  and  of  passing  ill  consequence 
to  vera  sad  inHaine  the  subjects  one  against  another ;  and, 
« Iks  Isst  resort,  to  hrvig  it  tc  m  Hreetjmrty  of  Prottttant 
^  Pyitty  wMek  swrtif  it  to  be  avoided  as  muck  a*  may 
•^•««»  ear  tmmbert  wer*  the  greater.  A  sheriff  that, 
J>^  tat  oa  bj  theee  fellows,  earned  himself  mutinously  in 
^^^ectioa  of  burgesses  for  this  town,  we  brought  into  the 
^■de  Ckamber  upon  an  er«  tomt,  where,  upon  what  he 
M  Ht  uader  his  hand,  we  fined  him  jCSOO,  and  jC500  more 
Mr  kis  ooottrnpt  in  refusing  to  set  his  hand  to  another  part 
■  kti  ciamiBatiaa,  both  at  the  council  board  and  in  open 
nut,  liisaMing  him  for  erer  bearing  that  oflke  hereafter  in 
^dty ;  which  wrought  so  good  an  effect,  ss  giving  wder 
fnssatJy  for  chasing  of  a  new  sheriff,  and  going  on  the 
•OS  <ay  with  the  election  sgaio,  the  voices  were  all  order- 
v[  ^kse :  end  the  oooformaUe  proving  the  greater  number, 
yyh»t  the  king^  ssrgeant  and  recorder  of  this  town,  and 
•*"■•■  Berry,  a  Protestant,  were  choeen ;  the  former 
vkanof  I  tntead  to  make  the  speaker,  being  a  very  able 
■tt  fce  that  Dorpoee,  end  one  I  assure  myself  will  in  all 
wsfB  apply  himMlf  to  his  majesty's  service."— 5lrafford 
'^pcr>,v«Li^p.tBO.  ^^  "^ 

♦  ^h  w  the  greatest  civility  and  splendour,"  writes 
Wcatwwth,  *«  Inkad  ever  saw.  A  very  g^ant  nobility 
««jpaty  appeared,  far  above  that  1  expected."— Vol.  i., 
{•  *J*-    »••  •  programae  in  the  Biog .  Brit.,  vol.  vii.,  p. 


contributions  will  be  both  liberal  and  perma- 
nent :  that  is,  there  must  be  a  standing  reve- 
nue (mark  it  well)  provided  by  you  to  supply 
and  settle  the  constant  payments  of  the  army ; 
for  it  is  far  below  my  great  master  to  come  at 
every  year's  end,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  to 
entreat  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  preserve 
yourselves."  Moreover,  he  told  them  that,  if 
they  expected  constant  protection  without  con- 
tributing towards  it,  they  looked  for  more  than 
had  ever  been  the  portion  of  a  **  conquered  king- 
dom." A  bitter  warning  succeeded  this  of  the 
fate  of  English  Parliaments.  **  Take  heed,"  he 
said,  in  a  lesson  from  his  own  patriotic  experien- 
ces, "take  heed  of  private  meetings  and  con- 
sults in  your  chambers,  by  design  and  privity 
aforehand  to  contrive  how  to  discourse  and  car- 
ry the  public  affairs  when  you  come  into  the 
houses ;  for,  besides  that  they  are  in  themselves 
unlawful,  and  punishable  in  a  grievous  measure, 
I  never  knew  them  in  all  my  experience  to  do 
any  good  to  the  public  or  to  any  particular  man. 
I  have  often  known  them  do  much  harm  to  both." 
With  these  were  mingled  some  just  entreat- 
ments.  '*  Divide  not  nationally  betwixt  Eng- 
lish and  Irish.  The  king  makes  no  distinction 
betwixt  you,  but  reputes  you  all  without  preju- 
dice, and  that  upon  safe  and  true  grounds,  I 
assure  myself,  his  good  and  faithful  subjects. 
And  madness  it  were  in  you,  then,  to  raise  that 
wall  of  separation  amongst  yourselves.  If  you 
should,  you  know  who  the  old  proverb  deems 
likest  to  go  to  the  wall ;  and,  believe  me,  Eng- 
land will  not  prove  the  weakest.  But,  above 
all,  divide  not  between  the  interests  of  the  kinff 
and  his  people,  as  if  there  were  one  being  oi 
the  king,  and  another  being  of  his  people." 
He  concluded  with  a  distinct  statement,  that 
their  conduct  during  the  session  should  be  at- 
tended, according  to  its  results,  with  punish- 
ment or  reward.* 

Not  in  words  only,  but  equally  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  delivery,  did  this  speech  proclaim  the 
despotic  genius  of  Lord  Wentworth.  Here  he 
resorted  to  all  those  arts  which,  as  I  have  be- 
fore remarked,  are  essentially  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  despot ;  and  illustrated,  by  con- 
duct which  to  such  superficial  statesmen  as  my 
Lord  Cottington  seemed  vain  and  unnecessary, 
his  profound  knowledge  of  character.  *•  Well," 
he  writes  to  his  more  relying  friend  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  "  well,  spoken  it  is  since, 
good  or  bad  I  cannot  tell  whether ;  but  sure  I  am 
not  able  yet  to  help  myself  to  a  copy  of  it.  But 
as  it  was,  /  tpake  it  not  betwixt  my  teeik,  hut  to 
loud  and  heartily  that  I  protest  unto  you  J  was 
faint  withal  at  the  vresent,  and  the  worse  for  it 
two  or  three  days  after.  It  makes  no  matter,  for 
this  way  I  was  assured  they  should  have  sauna  at 
least,  toith  how  little  weight  soever  it  should  be  at- 
tended. And  the  success  was  answerable;  for 
had  it  been  low  and  mildly  delivered,  I  might  per- 
chance  have  gotten  from  them,  it  was  pretty  well ; 
whereas  this  way,  filling  one  of  their  senses  with 
noise,  and  amusing  the  rest  with  earnestness  and 
vehemence,  they  swear  (yet  forgive  them,  they  know 
not  what  they  say  /)  it  was  the  best  spoken  they 
ever  heard  in  their  lives.  Let  Cottington  crack  me 
that  nut  now."i 

Secure  of  his  measures,  Wentworth  demand- 
ed at  once  the  enormous  grant  of  six  subsi- 

*  Sixaffbrd  Pipers,  voL  1.,  p.  S87-JM0w       f  Ibid.,  p.  873. 
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dies.  ♦  With  the  view,  at  the  same  time,  of  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  the  parties  conmiuni- 
cating  in  any  way  with  each  other,  and  so  cat- 
ting from  beneath  them  every  ground  of  mutual 
reliance,  he  introduced  the  proposition  to  the 
House  on  the  second  day  of  their  meeting.  Ig- 
norant of  each  other's  sentiments — ^incapable 
of  anything  like  a  plan  of  opposition — ^nothing 
was  left  for  Protestants  and  Catholics  but  to 
seek  to  rival  each  other,  as  it  were,  in  the  devo- 
tion of  loyalty.  The  subsidies  were  voted  un- 
conditionally,t  and  one  voice  of  profound  re- 
spect for  the  lord-deputy  rose  from  all.t  Not 
less  successful  was  his  management  of  the 
convocation  of  Irish  clergy,  which  had  been 
summoned  with  Parliament,  and  from  whom 
eight  subsidies  were  ultimately  procured.  For- 
tified with  his  money  bills,  and  just  as  the  ses- 
sion was  on  the  eve  of  closing,  Wentworth 
turned  with  contempt  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Lords. ^    Here  bad  been  opposition 

*  He  had  f[n*t  difficulty  in  indacing  the  priTy  council  to 
accede  to  this.  At  last  he  prevailed :  '*  Sir  Adam  Loftni," 
at  he  writes  to  Cooke,  **  first  beginning  the  dance,  which 
is  now  the  second  time  he  hath  done  the  king  passing  good 
•ervice  in  this  kind." — Yd.  i.,  p.  359.  Not  a  single  serrice 
did  Lord  Wentworth  erer  receive  without  acknowledging 
it  strongly  to  the  king,  accompanied  by  the  special  naming 
of  those  who  had  so  served  him. 

t  These  were  the  first  **  settled  subsidies"  that  had  over 
been  paid  in  Ireland.    See  Papers,  vcd.  i.,  P*  307. 

t  See  Straflfbrd  Papers,  vd.  i.,  p.  377-370.  One  restive 
member  there  was,  and  one  only.  This  was  Sir  Robert 
Talbot ;  who,  having  mentioned  Wentworth  without  a  suf- 
ficiently awfol  respect,  was  instantly  expelled,  and  commit- 
ted to  custody  till,  on  his  knees,  he  begged  pardon  of  the 
deputy.  Comnums*  Joum.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1 10.  Leland,  vol.  iii., 
p.  18.  One  case  may  be  added  to  this  of  a  very  difl^erent 
character,  in  proof  thst,  when  Wentworth  saw  the  means 
of  advancing  the  public  service,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
personal  consideration,  he  did  not  cere  to  waive  the  latter. 
Among  the  proclamations  he  had  issued  to  regulate  the 
Parliamenta^  sitting,  he  expressly  forbade  the  entrance  of 
any  member  of  either  house  with  his  sword,  and  all  obeved 
this  except  the  young  Earl  of  Ormond,  who  told  the  usher 
of  the  black  rod  that  he  should  have  no  sword  of  his  except 
through  his  body.  Equally  resolute  was  his  answer  to  the 
fiery  questioning  of  the  lord-deputy  himself,  quietly  produ- 
cing his  majesty's  writ,  which  had  called  him  to  Parliament 
"oinctum  cum  gladio,"  or  **per  cincturam  gladii."  The 
doubt  then  occurred  to  the  deputy  of  the  superior  value  of 
jovmg  Ormond's  service  to  bis  enmity ;  and,  after  cunsulta- 
tion  with  "  his  two  friends.  Sir  George  Radcliife  and  Mr. 
Wandesford,'*  the  youth  was  taken  into  favour.  I  am  obli- 
pd  to  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  for  the  favour  of  this  note,  which 
I  find  in  a  manuscript  translation  he  has  been  good  enough 
to  lend  me,  of  the  Irish  portion  of  the  travels  of  a  gascona- 
ding coxcomb  of  a  Frenchman,  Sieur  de  la  Boullaye-le-Gooz, 
who  honoured  the  island  with  his  company  in  1644,  and 
obliged  the  world  with  a  most  amusing  account  of  his  visit, 
litis  very  Ormond  was  then  viceroy,  and  the  part  he  had 
himself  played  to  Lord  Wentworth  was  curiously  enouffh 
rivalled  on  this  occasion  by  the  illustrious  Le  Oonz,  **  I 
followed  the  train,"  observes  our  traveller,  in  Mr.  Croker's 
hapny  translation,  **  in  order  to  enter  more  freely  into  the 
castle,  but  at  the  door  they  ordered  me  to  lay  down  my 
•word,  which  I  would  not  do,  sa^ng  that,  being  bom  of  a 
eondition  to  canry  it  before  the  king,  I  would  rather  not  see 
the  castle  than  part  with  mv  arms.  A  gentleman  in  the 
suite  of  the  viceroy,  Mteing  from  my  gallant  bearing  that  I 
«««  a  FWndbion,  took  me  by  the  hand,  saying,  *  Strangers 
•hall  on  this  occasion  be  more  favoured  than  residents,*  and 
he  brought  me  in.  I  replied  to  him  that  his  civility  equalled 
—that  of  the  French  towards  hit  nohon,  when  they  met  them 
in  France  P* 

^  It  was  one  of  the  strokes  of  the  lord-deputr's  policy  to 
aggravata  every  difference  between  the  two  houses.  He 
describes,  with  singular  sarcasm,  in  one  of  his  despatches, 
a  diflerence  of  this  sort.  **  The  Commons  would  not  confer 
with  the  Lords  unless  they  might  sit  and  he  covered  as  well 
as  their  lordshipe,  which  the  other  would  by  no  means  ad- 
mit. For  my  part  I  did  not  lay  it  very  near  my  heart  to 
agree  them,  as  having  heretofore  seen  the  effects  which 
fdlow  when  they  are  in  strict  understanding,  or  at  differ- 
ence amongst  themselves.  I  saw  plainly  that  keeping  them 
at  distance  I  did  avoid  their  joining  in  a  petition  for  the 
graces."— Sfro/ori  Papere,  vol.  i.,  p.  879. 


— ^the  positive  enactment  of  various  salotary 
regulations— the  consideration  of  grievances ! 
**  I  let  them  alone,"  says  one  of  his  despatches, 
"  till  the  last  day  that  I  came  into  the  House 
to  conclude  the  session ;  but  then,  being  very 
jealous  lest  in  my  time  anjrthing  might  creep  in, 
and  grow  upon  the  king's  prerogative  in  this 
tender  and  important  particular,*  I  clearly  de- 
clared they  had  therein  proceeded  farther  than 

they  bad  warrant  for and  did  beseecb 

their  lordships  to  be  better  advised  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  not  to  exceed  that  power  wi^ich  was 
left  them  by  that  law,  to  wit,  a  liberty  only  to 
offer  by  petition  to  the  deputy  and  council  such 
considerations  as  they  might  conceive  to  be 
good  for  the  Commonwealth,  by  them  to  be 
transmitted  for  laws,  or  staid,  as  to  them 
should  seem  best ;  whereunto  they  condescend- 
ed without  any  opposition.** 

The  English  ministers  were  rapt  in  delight 
and  astonishment !  As  the  time  approached, 
however,  fdr  the  second  session—the  session 
of  "  graces" — a  shadow  fell  over  their  congrat- 
ulations. Bucklered  with  his  law  of  Poynings, 
the  lord-deputy  bravely  reassured  them.  •*  For 
my  own  part,"  he  wrote  to  Cooke,  in  the  apt 
simile  of  an  amusement  which  he  was  then,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  ardently 
given  to,  "  for  my  own  part,  I  see  not  any  hax- 
ard  in  it,  considering  that  we  have  this  lyme 
hound  in  our  power,  still  to  take  off  when  we 
please ;  which  is  not  so  easy  with  your  Parlia- 
ments of  England,  where  sometimes  they  hunt 
loose,  forth  of  conmiand,  choose  and  give  over 
their  own  game  as  they  list  them8elves."t 
Farther,  however,  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
of  Charles,  and  induce  him  to  suffer  the  con- 
tinuance of  Parliament,  Wentworth  wrote  to 
the  king,  telling  him  that  the  lord-deputy  and 
his  council  meant  to  take  on  themselves  the 
whole  responsibility  and  blame  of  refusing  the 
obnoxious  graces,  while  the  whole  merit  of 
granting  such  as  might  be  granted  safely  should 
be  given  to  his  majesty.^ 

Wentworth  redeemed  his  pledge.  It  is  nn- 
necessary  to  describe  the  proceedings  of  that 
session  at  any  length.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  arts  and  energy  of  the  first  session  were 
redoubled  to  a  greater  success  in  the  second. 
None  of  the  obnoxious  graces  were  accorded. 
He  openly  told  the  Parliament  that  he  had  re- 
fused even  to  transmit  them  to  England,  and 
asserted  his  right  to  do  this  under  the  law  of 
Pojmings.^    For  a  time,  the  overbearing  ener- 


*  The  law  of  Poynings. 

t  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  305.  Wentworth  preserved 
through  life,  notwiihstandina  his  frightful  illoasaes,  tha 
most  passionate  fondness  for  bunting  and  hawking.  It  ia 
curious  to  observe,  in  his  accounts  ofthese  amuseroenta,  aa 
occasional  letting  out  of  another  object  he  niay  have  had  ta 
them,  besides  that  of  personal  enjoyment.  They  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  display.  *'  Your  defeat  of  your  hawking 
sport  in  Wiltshire,**  he  writes  at  about  this  lime  to  Cotting- 
ton,  **  is  nothing  like  to  mine  ;  for  (as  the  man  you  wot  of 
said  by  the  pigeons)  here  hath  not  been  a  partridge  in  the 
memory  of  man,  so  as  having  a  passing  bigh-fijing  tarsell  I 
am  even  setting  him  dovirn,  snd  to-morrow  purpose,  with  a 
cast  or  two  of  spar-hawks,  to  betake  myself  to  fly  at  black- 
birds, ever  and  anon  taking  them  on  the  pate  with  a  trunk. 
It  is  excellent  spon,  there  being  sometimes  900  horse  on  tha 
field  looking  upon  iw,  where  the  Lord  of  Fonsail  dropa  oQt 
of  doors  with  a  poor  falconer  or  two ;  and  if  Sir  Robert 
Wind  snd  Gabriel  Epsley  be  rotten  along,  it  is  a  regale.** — 
Strafford  Papers j  vol.  i.,  p.  163. 

I  See  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  328.  And  see  the  ile« 
spatch  to  Cooke,  vol.  i.,  p.  338. 

(t  See  Strafford  Papers, 'vol.  i.,  p.  345,  et  seq. 
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^  of  his  measures  forced  the  members  to  the 
sUeoce  of  f^r ;  but  this  was  broken  by  the 
CttboUc  party,  who,  having  suffered  the  most 
frievoos  wrong  in  the  deception,  at  last  made 
a  feeble  show  of  resistance.  Wentworth  in- 
stantly flung  all  his  influence  for  the  first  time 
amonf  the  Protestants,  and  precipitated  the 
Catholics  into  a  trial  of  their  strength,  unadvi- 
sed with  each  other,  and  utterly  unprepared. 
They  were  at  once  defeated.  The  Protestants 
tiiea  claimed  their  reward,  and  with  an  ear- 
nestaoss  which  was  only  finally  subdued  by  the 
lord-deputy's  threats  of  worse  terrors  than 
those  which  their  wrongs  included.*  He  had 
nothing  left  now  but  to  write  one  of  his  most 
pleising  despatches  to  his  royal  master,  con- 
taining ^  at  once  a  clear  and  full  relation  of  the 
isBoeof  this  second  session,  which  was,  through 
the  wayward  frowardness  of  the  Popish  party, 
M  troublesome  upon  the  first  access,  but  is 
DOW  recovered  and  determined  by  the  good  as- 
sistance of  the  Protestants,  with  great  advan- 
tige  to  your  noajesty,  by  those  excellent  and 
beneficial  laws  which,  with  much  tugging,  are 
fottea  from  them  ;  and  all  the  graces  prejudicial 
(0  the  crown  laid  alto  to  tound  atleep  at  I  am  con- 
Jdent  they  are  never  to  be  awakened  fm>r«."f  In 
-the  next  despatch  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
assuring  his  majesty  that  the  privilege  of  im- 
peachment had  been  wrested  both  from  Lords 
tnd  Coomions  ;t  in  the  next,  that  certain  troub- 
les of  the  convocation  had  been  most  emphat- 
ically silenced  ;4  and  in  the  next,  that  his  maj- 
esty was  now,  in  the  person  of  his  humble  dep- 
uty, the  uncontrolled  disposer  of  the  destinies 
of  Ireland !  "  So  now  I  can  say,**  wrote  Went- 
worth at  the  close  of  a  long  despatch,  which  by 
the  same  messenger  he  had  forwarded  to  Laud, 
and  which  contains  a  remarkable  sununary  of 
the  many  important  services  he  had  rendered 

*  **  I  nmodljr  and  •arnettlj  told  them  I  wu  rerjr  indif- 
font  whBt  retolntiaii  the  Hoom  should  fall  upon,  Mrring 
tao  juat  and  fraciona  a  master  evar  to  fear  to  be  answerable 
far  the  Mccess  of  aflain  in  cootioffenoe,  ao  long  as  I  did  sin- 
cerHf  aad  faithfullr  endearour  that  which  I  cnnceired'to 
W  far  the  best.  T%€t  tkert  wtrt  two  tndt  I  hut  my  eye  en, 
milktmtl  wtmld  infuUMy  attwn  wtto—titker  a  submunon 
•f  tht  p90pU  to  hu  wMJ€itf9  just  demandsy  or  ajn$t  occasion 
^  hnicky  aad  either  womU  content  th€  king.    The  first  was 


aadcaiabljaDd  evidently  best  for  them  ;  but  could  hit 
t«  in  his  goodness  consider  himself  apart  from  his  sobj 


ibjects, 


I  become  so  ingrate,  /  spake  U  confidently  upon  the 
rerU  of  siy  heady  a  breach  should  be  better  'for  hint  than  any 
MPfly  they  could  give  him  in  Parliament,  And  therefore  i 
w  desire  that  no  man  should  deceire  himself:  my  master 
VIS  not  to  seek  in  his  counsels,  nor  was  he  a  prince  that  ei- 
ther coald  or  would  be  denied  just  things.'*  Por  the  rari- 
MS  incidents  of  this  session,  see  StrafTord  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p. 
M,  111,  S88,  339,  S41,  343,  344,  345,  349,  853. 

t  b  the  same  despatch  (which  see  in  Strafford  Papers, 
^  i-,  p.  341),  Wentworth  urges  upon  the  king  the  neces- 
■tj  of  us  surrendering  matters  of  patronage  and  so  forth 
Met  immediately  into  his  lord-deputy's  hands :  **  The  fewer 
■haters  in  the  serrice.  the  fewer  there  will  be  to  press  for 
nvards,  to  the  leeseninf  of  your  majesty's  profit,  and  the 
■ors  entire  will  the  bene?  * 
•iid  swst,  u  att  thus 

lAT,  IlinitO,  MY  SOLB  END. 

t  See  the  case  of  Sir  Vincent  Oookin,  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p. 
Mi  sad  393.    Wentworth  esUblished  by  this  case^  that. 


ung  ol  your  majesty's  pront,  and  the 
»ne]si  be  presenred  for  your  own  crown ; 
tse  afaus,  and  shaH,  he  my  prineipalf 

LB  BUD.** 

lir  Vincent  Oookin,  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p. 
•^  mmt  «««.  TTwiuworth  established  by  tnis  case,  that, 
^•der  Poyaiags'  law,  acU  of  judicature  no  less  than  of  legia- 
■Ma  vera  prohibited,  aare  by  consent  of  the  depaty  and 


kiscoaaciL 

S  See  Straflord  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  349-345.  «*  I  am  not 
■nenat,**  subjoinad  Wentworth  to  this  despatch,  with  a 
ytof  isTolaoury  forecast  of  an  after  reckoninf ,  which  he 
w«w  off  in  a  self-deceiving  jest,  *'  1  am  not  ignorant  that 
■y  Mirnag  herein  will  be  .strangely  reported,  and  censured 
•  th«l  side  .and  how  I  shall  be  able  to  sustain  myself 
H-^si)fOur  Frynnesy  Pirns,  and  Bens,  with  the  rest  of  thai 
geaereUam  of  odd  name*  and  nature*,  the  Lord  knows/* 


to  the  crown,  **  to  now  I  can  tay  the  king  is  at 
abtoltUe  here  at  any  prince  in  the  whole  world  can 
be,  and  may  be  ttUl,  if  it  be  not  tpoiled  on  that 
tide ;  for  so  long  as  his  majesty  shall  have  here 
a  deputy  of  faith  and  understanding,  and  that 
he  be  preserved  in  credit,  and  independent  upon 
any  but  the  king  himself,  let  it  be  laid  as  a 
ground,  it  is  the  deputy's  fault  if  the  king  be 
denied  any  reasonable  desire." 

This  was  grateful  news  to  Laud.  Of  all  the 
suggesters  of  the  infamous  counsels  of  Charles, 
Laud  and  Wentworth  were  the  most  sincere  : 
Laud,  from  the  intense  faith  with  which  he 
looked  forward  to  the  possible  supremacy  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to  which  he  was 
bent  upon  going  "thorough,"  through  every 
obstacle ;  Wentworth,  from  that  strong  sense 
with  which  birth  and  education  had  perverted 
his  genius,  of  the  superior  excellence  of  despot- 
ic rule.  Their  friendship,  in  consequence,  not- 
withstanding Wentworth*s  inmiense  superiori- 
ty in  point  of  intellect,*  continued  tolerably 
firm  and  steady— most  firm,  indeed,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  their  public  connexion,  t  The 
letters  which  passed  between  them  partook  of 
a  more  intimate  character,  in  respect  of  the 
avowal  of  ulterior  designs,  than  either  of  them, 
probably,  chose  to  avow  elsewhere ;  and  though 
many  of  their  secrets  have  been  effectually  con- 
cealed from  us  by  their  frequent  use  of  ciphers, 
suflicient  remain  to  shadow  forth  the  extre- 
mest  purposes  of  both. 

Laud  had  to  regret  his  position  in  England, 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Irish  deputy.  "  My 
lord,"  he  writes  to  Wentworth,  speaking  of  the 
general  afllhirs  of  Church  and  State,  "  to  speak 
freely,  you  may  easily  promise  more  in  either 
kind  than  I  can  perform ;  for  as  for  the  Church, 
it  is  so  bound  up  in  the  forms  of  the  common 
law,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me,  or  for  any 
man,  to  do  that  good  which  he  would,  or  is  bound 
to  do.  For  your  lordship  sees,  no  man  clearer, 
that  they  which  have  gotten  so  much  power  in 
and  over  the  Church  will  not  let  go  their  hold ; 
they  have,  indeed,  fan^  with  a  witness,  what- 
soever I  was  once  said  in  a  passion  to  have. 
And  for  the  State,  indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  for  thor- 
ough  i  but  I  tee  that  both  thick  and  thin  ttayt 
tomebody,  where  I  conceive  it  thould  not ;  and  it 
it  impottible  for  me  to  go  thorough  alone.  Be- 
sides, private  ends  are  such  blocks  in  the  pub- 
lic way,  and  lie  so  thick,  that  you  may  promise 
what  you  will,  and  I  must  perform  what  I  can. 


*  It  is  amusing,  at  times,  to  obserre  the  eommissioos  to 
which  Wentworth  descended  for  the  gratificatitm  of  Laud, 
laughing  at  them  secretly  while  he  gravely  discharged  them. 
The  archbishop  himself,  howcTer,  had  an  occasional  suspi-  , 
cion  of  this,  and  is  to  be  aeen  at  times  insinuating,  from  be- 
neath veWet  words,  a  cat-like  claw :  "  I  perceire  you  mean 
to  build,**  he  writes  to  the  lord-deputjr  on  one  occasion,  **  bat 
aa  yet  your  materials  are  not  come  in ;  but  if  that  work  do 


come  to  me  before  Christmas,  as  you  promise  it  shall,  I  will 
rifle  evenr  comer  in  it :  and  yon  know,  my        '  <     •   -^ 
all  your  bragviog,  how  I  aerred  you  at  York,  and  jrour 


rgood 
York, 


lord,  after 


church  work'tHere :  ejpecicny,  I  pray,  provide  a  rood  ruling 
verM  decayed  body  of  a  church  to  make  tt 


houscy  if  there  be  everM  t 

in,  and  then  you  shall  be  well  fitted,  for  uou  know  one  tsmaae 
your  stable  already y  if  yon  have  not  reformed  it,  of  which  I 
did  look  for  an  acoonnt  according  to  my  remembrances  be- 
fore this  time.**— Vol.  i.,  p.  150.  Wentworth  had  forgotten 
one  of  his  friend*e  first  commissions,  which  the  reader  will 
recollect  to  have  been  quoted. 

t  A  curious  and  instructive  essay  micht  be  gleaned  from 
the  Strafford  Papers  on  the  subject  of  the  fnendships  of 
sUtesmen,  or,  rather  sav,  of  a  king's  advisers,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  Uiese  men  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  states- 
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and  no  more."*  To  this  Wentworth  answers 
in  a  letter  which  is  not  preserved.  Its  import, 
however,  may  be  gathered  from  this  remarka- 
ble passage  in  I^aud's  rejoinder :  "  I  am  very 
glad  to  read  your  lordship  so  resolute,  and  more 
to  hear  you  iaffirm  that  the  footing  of  them 
which  go  thorough  for  our  master's  service  is 
not  now  upon  fee,  as  it  hath  been.  But  you 
are  withal  upon  so  many  t/*,  that  by  their  help 
you  may  preserve  any  man  upon  ice»  be  it  nev- 
er so  slippery.  As,  first,  if  the  common  law- 
yers may  be  contained  within  their  ancient  and 
sober  bounds;  t/the  word  thorough  be  not  left 
out  (as  I  am  certain  it  is) ;  if  We  grow  not 
faint ;  if  we  ourselves  be  not  in  fault ;  if  it 
come  not  to  peccahtm  ex  te  Israel;  if  others  will 
do  their  parts  as  thoroughly  as  you  promise  for 
yourself,  and  justly  conceive  of  me.  Now,  I 
pray,  with  so  many  and  such  ifs  as  these,  what 
may  not  be  done,  and  in  a  brave  and  noble  way  1 
But  can  you  tell  when  these  ifs  will  meet,  or 
be  brought  together  V*t  Satisfactory  is  the 
lord-deputy*s  returning  assurance:  "For  the 
ifs  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  impute  unto  me, 
you  shall  hereafter  have  more  positive  doctrine. 
1  know  no  reason,  theft,  but  you  may  as  weU  rule 
the  common  lawyers  in  JSngland,  as  I,  poor  beagle, 
do  here ;  and  yet  that  I  do,  and  w%U  do,  in  all  that 
concerns  my  master'* s  service,  upon  the  peril  of  my 
head,  I  am  confident  that  the  king,  being  pleas- 
ed to  set  himself  in  the  business,  is  able,  by 
his  wisdom  and  ministers,  to  carry  any  just  and 
honourable  action  thorough  all  imaginary  oppo- 
sition, for  real  there  can  be  none ;  that  to  start 
aside  for  such  panic  fears,  fantastic  apparitions, 
as  a  Pryrme  or  an  Eliot  shall  set  up,  were  the 
meanest  foUv  in  the  whole  world ;  that  the  debts  of 
the  crown  taken  off,  you  may  govern  as  yow  please ; 
and  most  resolute  I  am  that  work  may  be  done, 
without  borrowing  any  help  forth  of  the  king^s 
lodgings,  and  that  is  as  downright  a  peccatum  ex 
te  Israel  as  ever  was,  if  all  this  be  not  effected 
with  spud  and  ease"t 

Resolutely  did  the  lord-deputy,  as  I  have 
shown,  realize  these  principles,  and  every  new 
act  of  despotism  which  struck  terror  into  Ire- 
land shot  comfort  to  the  heart  of  Laud.  "  As 
for  my  marginal  note,"  exclaims  the  archbish- 
op, *♦  I  see  you  deciphered  it  well,  and  I  see 
you  make  use  of  it  too ;  do  so  still  —  thorow 
and  thorow.  Oh  that  I  were  where  I  might 
go  so  too !  but  I  am  shackled  between  delays 
and  uncertainties.  You  have  a  great  deal  of 
honour  here  for  your  proceedings.  Go  on  a 
God's  name  T*^  And  on  Wentworth  went, 
stopping  at  no  gratuitous  quarrel  that  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  pleasing  the  archbishop, 
even  to  the  demolishing  the  family  tomb  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  since  his  grace,  among  his  select 
ecclesiastical  researches,  had  discovered  that 
the  spot  occupied  by  my  Lord  of  Cork's  family 
monuments  was  precisely  that  spot  upon  which 
the  communion-table,  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  heaven,  ought  to  stand  III    To  minister  to 


*  Strafford  Paper*,  voL  i.,  p.  111.  t  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

t  Strafford  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  173.  Fdlowinjf  this  pas- 
■age,  in  the  same  letter,  is  the  langnaj^e  which  it  would  be 
a  gross  outrage  of  decency  to  anotp.  The  archbishop  ap- 
pears  to  hare  relished  it  exceedingly. 

(t  Strafford  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  32V. 

fl  It  would  be  impossible  to  notice  in  detail  the  Tarious 
personal  contests  in  which  Wentworth  engaged,  though 
none  of  them  passed,  not  even  the  most  trifluig,  without 


their  mutual  purposes,  Wentworth  also  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion, and  wrested  it  to  various  notable  pur- 
poses, political  as  well  as  religious. 

The  distinction  between  him  and  his  confed- 
erate during  all  these  proceedings  is,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  discerned  as  widely  as  the  difference 
of  their  respective  intellects.  Wentworth  was 
a  despot,  but  his  despotism  included  manj 
noble,  though  misguided  purposes.  Even  with 
this  High  Commission  Court,  unjustifiable  as 
were  the  means,  he  unquestionably  effected  an 
increase  to  the  respectability  and  usefulness 
of  the  clergy,  and  reformed  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  great  present  obi^t  of  his  govern- 
ment, that  it  should,  *<  in  the  way  to  all  these, 
raise,  perhaps,  a  good  revenue  to  the  crown."* 
So,  while  Laud,  in  England,  was,  by  a  series 
of  horrible  persecutions,  torturing  and  muti- 
lating the  Puritans,f  the  deputy  of  Ireland 
could  boast  with  perfect  truth  that,  "since  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  employed  in  this  place, 
no  hair  of  any  man*s  head  hath  been  touched 
for  the  free  exercise  of  his  conscience.''^ 

It  is  also  due  to  Wentworth  to  observe,  that 
while,  at  this  time,  with  a  view  to  the  further- 
ance of  his  genersd  scheme  of  government,  he 
conceived  the  vast  and  unattainable  project  of 
reducing  all  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  conform- 
ity in  religion,  the  measures  by  which  he  sought 
to  accomplish  that  project  were,  many  of  them, 
conceived  in  the  profoundest  spirit  of  a  large 
and  wide-reaching  policy.  Theological  strife 
he  knew  the  useless  horrors  of;  and  he  soon 
discovered,  by  his  "  experience  of  both  houses,*' 
that  <<  the  root  of  all  disorders  in  this  kingdom 
is  the  universal  dependance  of  the  popish  fac- 
tion upon  Jesuits  and  friars."^  He  speedily 
declared  his  determination  to  the  king  himself. 
'*  I  judge  it,  without  all  question,  far  the  great- 
est service  that  can  be  done  unto  your  crowns 


illustrating,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  general  features  of 
hi*  character.  I  may  refer  the  reader  respecting  this  affair 
of  the  Earl  of  Cork  to  the  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  156, 
200,  Sid,  332,  367,  308,  379,  459,  and  to  vol.  it.,  n.  S70  and 
p.  838.  Lord  Cork  hit  upon  an  ingenious  plan  of  thwarting 
the  lord-deputy,  though  it  failed  in  consequence  of  th« 
superior  influence  of  the  latter.  He  wrote  to  the  Lord- 
treasurer  Weston,  then  notoriously  jealous  of  Wentworth, 
and  opposed  to  him  and  Laud,  *'  entreating  his  favour,  for 
that  under  this  monument  the  bones  of  a  Weston  was  ea- 
tombed.*'  *  Strafford  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  187. 

t  "  Mr.  Prynne,  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  who  bath  got  his 
ears  sewed  on  that  they  grew  sgain  as  before  to  his  head, 
is  relapsed  into  new  errors." — Letter  of  hit  newsmomrer, 
Gerrard,  to  Wenhoortfi^  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  966. 
Again  Prynne's  ears  expiated  those  "  new  errors."  Laud's 
own  notice  in  his  diarpr  (Nov.,  1630)  of  the  punishment  of 
Leigfaton,  a  Scotch  divine,  the  father  of  Bishop  Leightoo,  i« 
more  horrible :  **  Friday,  Nov.  16,  part  of  his  sentence  was 
executed  upon  him  in  this  manner,  in  the  new  palMe  at 
Westminster,  in  term  time.  1.  He  was  severely  whipped 
before  he  was  put  in  the  pillory.  3.  Being  set  in  the  pil- 
lory, he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off.  3.  One  side  of  his  noaa 
slit.  4.  Branded  on  one  cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron,  with 
the  letters  S  S.  And,  on  that  day  sevennight,  his  sores 
upon  his  back,  ear,  nose,  and  face  being  not  cured,  he  was 
whipped  again  at  the  pillory  in  Cheapeide,  and  there  had 
the  remainder  of  his  sentence  executed  upon  him,  by  cut- 
ting off  the  other  ear,  slitting  the  other  side  of  tlie  noaa, 
and  branding  the  other  cheek."  Leighton  was  released, 
after  ten  years*  captivity,  by  the  Lcmg  Parliament,  having 
hj  that  time  lust  his  sight,  his  hearing,  and  the  use  of  hu 
limbs. 

t  See  bis  letter  to  Con,  the  popish  resident,  Strafford 
Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113.  His  correspondences  with  this  per> 
son  are  in  all  respects  curious,  and,  to  me,  significant  of  a 
purpose  which  his  death  prevented  the  open  disclosure  of. 

^  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  431,  433. 
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OD  this  Bide,  to  draw  Ireland  into  a  confonn- 
ity  of  religion  with  England;  which,  Indeed, 
would  nndoabtedly  set  your  majesty  in  greater 
strength  and  safety  within  your  own  dominions 
than  anything  now  left  by  the  great  and  happy 
wisdom  of  yourself  and  blessed  father  unac- 
compUsbed,  to  make  us  an  happy  and  secure 
people  within  ourselves ;  and  yet,  this  being  a 
wori[  rather  to  be  effected  by  judgment  and 
degrees  than  by  a  giddy  zeal  and  haste,  when- 
erer  it  shall  seem  good  in  your  wisdom  to  at- 
tempt it  (for  I  am  confident  it  is  left  as  a 
means  whereby  to  glorify  your  majesty^s  piety 
to  posterity),  there  will,  in  the  way  towards  it, 
many  things  fall  continually  in  debate  and  con- 
sideration at  the  board,  with  which  it  will  be 
tery  unfit  any  of  the  contrary  religion  be  ac- 
quainted. **• 

Urged  by  the  English  council,  he  set  about 
the  great  work.  Undisguised  was  the  aston- 
iihment  of  the  archbishop,  however,  at  the 
ilow  and  gradual  means  proposed  by  the  lord- 
deputy.  His  grace  had  fancied  that  the  trouts 
who  had  been  so  completely  tickled  out  of  their 
mooeyt  might  be  as  easily  tickled  out  of  their 
religion,  or  anything  else.  The  Lord  Went- 
worth  thought  differently.  **  It  will  be  ever  far 
forth  of  my  heart,"  he  wrote,  in  answer  to  ur- 
gent pressings  of  the  question,  accompanied 
with  especial  requests  for  the  enforcing  of  fines 
for  nonconformity,  "to  conceive  that  a  con- 
formity in  religion  is  not  above  all  other  things 
principally  to  be  intended ;  for,  undoubtedly, 
tin  we  be  brought  all  under  one  form  of  divine 
service,  the  crown  is  never  safe  on  this  side ; 
bat  yet  the  time  and  circumstances  may  very 
wen  be  discoursed,  and  sure  I  do  not  hold  this 
a  fit  season  to  disquiet  or  sting  them  in  this 
kind ;  and  my  reasons  are  divers.  This  course 
afone  will  never  bring  them  to  church,  being 
nther  an  engine  to  drain  money  out  of  their 
pockets  than  to  raise  a  right  belief  and  faith  in 
their  hearts,  and  so  doth  not,  indeed,  tend  to 
that  end  it  sets  forth.  The  subsidies  are  now 
in  paying,  which  were  given  with  a  universal 
alacrity ;  and  very  graceful  it  will  be  in  the 
king  to  indulge  them  otherwise  as  much  as 
may  be  till  they  be  paid.  It  were  too  much  at 
once  to  distemper  them  by  bringing  plantations 
upon  them,  and  disturbing  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  so  long  as  it  be  without 
KandaL  And  so,  indeed,  very  inconsiderate, 
aa  I  conceive,  to  move  in  this  latter,  till  that 
former  be  fully  settled,  and  by  that  means  the 
Protestant  party  become  by  much  the  stronger, 
which,  in  troth,  as  yet  I  do  not  conceive  it  to 
be.  Lastly,  the  great  work  of  reformation 
ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  fallen  upon  till 
an  incidents  be  fully  provided  for,  the  army 
rightly  furnished,  the  forts  repaired,  money  in 
tbe  coffers,  and  such  a  preparation  in  view  as 
Bight  deter  any  malevolent  licentious  spirit  to 
■th"  up  ill  humour  in  opposition  to  his  majesty*s 
pioQs  intendments  therein ;  nor  ought  the  exe- 
oilion  of  this  to  proceed  by  step  or  degrees, 
bat  an  rightly  dispersed,  to  be  undertaken  and 
fone  through  withal  at  once.  And  certainly, 
m  the  mean  time,  the  less  you  call  the  conceit 


of  it  into  their  memory,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  us,  and  themselves  the  quieter ;  so,  as  if 
there  were  no  wiser  than  I,  the  hishovt  should 
be  jnivately  required  to  forbear  these  eeaesiastical 
censures  till  they  understood  farther  of  his  maj- 
^ty*s  pleasure  therein.*** 

Steadily  he  proceeded,  as  if  already,  in  the 
far  but  not  uncertain  distance,  he  saw  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  extraordinary  design.  He 
began  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  root  of 
the  evil.  The  churches  had  fallen  to  ruin ;  the 
Church  revenues  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  long 
leases  and  fraudulent  appropriations ;  and  the 
ofiices  of  the  Church  had  been  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant,  since  to  such  only  the 
abject  poverty  of  her  means  offered  any  of  the 
inducements  of  service,  t  "  Now,"  wrote  Went- 
worth  to  the  still  precipitate  archbishop,  "  to 
attempt  the  reducing  of  this  kingdom  to  a  con- 
formity in  religion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
before  the  decays  of  the  material  churches  here 
be  repaired,  an  able  clergy  be  provided,  so  that 
there  might  be  both  wherewith  to  receive,  in- 
struct, and  keep  the  people,  were  as  a  man  going 
to  waif  are  without  munition  or  arms.  It  ^ing, 
therefore,  most  certain  that  this  to  be  wished  ref- 


to  warfare  without  munition  or  arms.  It  being, 
therefore,  most  certain  that  this  to  be  wished  ref- 
ormation must  first  work  from  ourselves 1 1  am  bold 


to  transmit  over  to  your  grace  these  few  prop- 
ositions, for  the  better  ordering  this  poor 
Church,  which  hath  thus  long  laid  in  l^e  silent 
dark.  The  best  entrance  to  Xhe  cure  will  be 
clearly  to  discover  the  state  of  the  patient, 
which  I  find  many  ways  distempered :  an  un- 
learned clergy,  which  have  not  so  much  as  the 
outward  form  of  churchmen  to  cover  them- 
selves with,  nor  their  persons  any  ways  rever- 
enced or  protected ;  the  churches  unbuilt ;  the 
parsonage  and  vicarage  houses  utterly  ruined ; 
the  people  untaught  through  the  non-residency 
of  the  clergy,  occasioned  by  the  unlimited 
shameful  numbers  of  spiritual  promotions  with 
cure  of  souls,  which  they  hold  by  commendams ; 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  run 
over  without  all  decency  of  habit,  order,  or 
gravity,  in  the  course  of  their  service ;  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  to  a  great  proportion, 
in  lay  hands ;  the  bishops  farming  out  their  ju- 
risdictions to  mean  and  unworthy  persons:" 
and  so,  through  all  the  sources  of  the  evil,  in  a 
despatch  of  elaborate  learning  and  profound 
suggestion,  the  lord-deputy  proceeds,  enforcing 
upon  the  archbishop,  finally,  that  he  must  sur- 
render his  present  hopes  of  any  immediate  re- 
sult. "It  would  be  a  brainsick  zeal  and  a 
goodly  reformation,  truly,"  he  exclaims,  in  a 
supplementary  despatch  of  yet  greater  energy 
and  earnestness,  "to  force  a  conformity  to  a 
religion,  whereas  yet  there  is  hardly  to  be  found 
a  church  to  receive,  or  an  able  minister  to 
teach  the  people.  No,  no ;  let  us  fit  ourselves 
in  these  two,  and  settle  his  majesty*s  payments 
for  the  army,  discharge  his  debts,  and  then 
have  with  them  and  spare  not !  I  believe  the 
hottest  will  not  set  his  foot  faster  or  farther  on 


*  Strmflbrd  Pap«r«.  toI.  ii  ,  p.  40. 

t  The  reader  will  be  •tartlcKl,  probably,  to  hear  the  rmlue 
of  eome  of  the  Irish  bishoprics  iu  that  day.  ''The  old 
Bishop  of  Kilfanora,*'  writes  Wentworth  to  I««Dd,  **  is  dead, 
and  his  bishopric  one  of  those  which,  when  it  falls,  goes  a 
beggring  for  a  new  hosband,  being  not  worth  above  fourscore 
pounds  to  the  last  man ;  yet  in  the  handling  of  an  undtr- 
standing  prtlate  it  might  perchance  groto  to  m  worth  two 
hundrtd  pounds,  bat  then  it  will  cost  money  in  suit."— 
Strafford  Papers,  vol.  ii ,  p.  17S. 
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than  I  shall  do.  In  the  mean  time,  I  appeal  to 
any  equal-minded  man  whether  they  or  I  be 
more  in  the  right.'* 

Unparalleled  were  the  confidence  and  self- 
possessed  resource  with  which  Wentworth's 
great  schemes  now  ran  side  by  side.  At  one 
and  the  same  moment  he  forced  the  revenue 
by  which  his  projected  buildings  in  the  Church 
were  to  be  raised,  and  cleared  away  the  ob- 
structions which  still  covered  the  sites  he  had 
selected.  The  decision  of  ecclesiastical  rights 
was  removed  by  him  from  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  to  the  Castle-chamber ;  the  Earl  of 
Cork  was  forced  to  restore  an  annual  revenue 
of  £2000  which  had  been  originally  wrested 
from  the  Church ;  and,  understanding  that  the 
Bishop  of  Killala  had  been  meddling  with  un- 
derhand bargains  to  defraud  his  see,  he  sent 
for  him  to  the  presence  chamber,  and  told  him, 
with  open  and  bitter  severity,  that  he  deserved 
to  have  his  surplice  pulled  over  his  ears,  and  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  Church  on  a  stipend  of 
four  nobles  a  year!*  His  usual  success  fol- 
lowed these  measures ;  lands  and  tithes  came 
pouring  into  his  hands ;  and  he  issued  a  com- 
mission for  the  repair  of  churches,  and  won  for 
it  a  ready  obedience,  f 

In  the  midst  of  his  labours,  Wentworth  turn- 
ed aside,  for  a  moment,  to  prefer  a  personal 
suit  to  the  king.  Consideration  in  the  eyes  of 
those  over  whom  he  held  so  strict  and  stem  a 
hand  was  beyond  all  things  valuable  to  him.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  very  material  of  his  scheme 
of  government.  He  appears,  therefore,  to  have 
felt  at  this  time  that  some  sudden  and  great  pro- 
motion from  the  king  to  himself  would  give  his 
government  an  exaltation  in  the  eyes  of  that 
**  wild  and  rude  people,"  of  infinite  importance 
« to  its  security.  His  claims  upon  the  king  were 
immeasurable,  as  his  services  had  been  admit- 
ted to  be.  He  wrote  to  him  to  solicit  an  earl- 
dom. "  The  ambition,"  he  said, "  which  moves 
me  powerfully  to  serve  your  majesty,  as  my 
obligations  are  above  those  that  preceded  in 
this  employment,  suggests  unto  me  an  hope  I 
may  be  more  enabled  in  these  restless  desires 
of  mine,  if  I  might,  before  our  meeting  again 
in  Parliament,  receive  so  great  a  mark  of  your 
favour  as  to  have  this  fanuly  honoured  with  an 
earldom.  I  have  chosen,  therefore,  with  all 
humbleness,  to  address  these  lines  immediate- 
ly to  yourself,  as  one  utterly  purposed  to  ac- 
knowledge all  to  your  princely  grace,  and  with- 
out deriving  the  least  of  the  privity  of  thanks 
elsewhere."  A  characteristic  desire  closed  the 
letter,  that  "  no  other  person  know  hereafter 
your  majesty  found  it  in  your  wisdom  not  fit  to 
be  done. "I  And  such  was  Charles's  shortsight- 
ed and  selfish  wisdom!  He  refused  the  re- 
quest. It  was  sufilcient  for  his  purpose  that 
Wentworth  was  now  indissolubly  bound  to  him, 
since  the  personal  hatred  his  measures  had  al- 


*  See  the  Strafibnl  Papers,  rol.  i.«  p.  lftl-150, 171,  S80,  Ac 
t  (hie  or  two  of  the  most  remarluible  of  the  measares  he 
projected  incidental  to  this  par|ioee  of  conformity  may  he 
mentioned  here.  The  reader  mast  examine  Wentworth's 
▼arioas  despatches,  if  he  desires  to  master  the  knowledge 
of  them  all.  He  took  resolute  steps  to  prerent  the  children 
of  Catholics  from  being  sent  to  foreign  convents  for  their 
edacation.  He  proposed  the  erection  of  a  vast  number  of 
Protestant  schools  throughoot  Ireland,  with  large  endow- 
ments and  able  teachers.  He  enforced  the  most  rigorous 
penalties  upon  non-residence.  See  Papers,  yoI.  i.,  p.  893 ; 
Tol.  u.,  p.  7.  t  Strallbrd  Papers,  toL  i.,  p.  801,  8W. 


ready  excited  in  the  English  popular  party  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  his  return  to  tkem.  rior 
had  Wentworth  provoked  the  hatred  of  the  pop- 
ular party  alone.  Under  his  superior  tyraonj, 
the  lords  of  petty  despotism  had  been  crushed,* 
and  incapable  oppressors  had  become  the  lord- 
deputy's  fiercest  accusers  of  oppression.  To 
please  the  king,  moreover,  he  had  taken  npoa 
himself  the  refusal  of  various  offices  to  his 
more  importunate  courtiers,  careless  of  the  odi- 
um he  provoked  and  scorned.  To  heap  upon 
him  any  marks  of  personal  favour,  under  such 
circumstances,  was  an  act  of  courage  and  hon- 
esty which  the  weak  monarch  did  not  dare  at- 
tempt. Such  wretched  tools  as  Buckingham 
were  more  to  his  personal  liking,  though  less 
in  the  balance  of  his  treasury !  "  I  desire  yon 
not  to  think,"  he  wrote,  after  refusing  the  lord- 
deputy's  suit,  **  that  I  am  displeased  with  the 
asking,  though  for  the  present  I  grant  it  not ; 
for  I  acknowledge  that  noble  min&  are  always 
accompanied  with  lawful  ambitions.  And  be 
confident  that  your  services  have  moved  me 
more  than  it  is  possible  for  any  eloquence  or 
importunity  to  do ;  so  that  your  letter  was  not 
the  first  proposer  of  putting  marks  of  favour 
on  you ;  and  I  am  certain  that  you  will  wiUiog- 
ly  stay  my  time,  now  ye  know  my  mind  so  free- 
ly, that  I  may  do  all  things  a  mi  modo,*'i 

This  refusal  was  sorely  fell  by  Wentworth. 
Covering  their  allusion  to  the  lung,  he  threw 
into  his  next  despatch  to  Cottington  some  ex- 
pressions of  uneasy  regret.  ^*l  spend  more 
here  than  I  have  of  entertainments  from  his 
majesty  ;  I  sufiTer  extreamly  in  my  own  private 
at  home ;  I  spend  my  body  and  spirits  with  ex- 
tream  toil ;  I  sometimes  undergo  the  miscon- 
structions of  those  I  conceived  should  not, 
would  not  have  used  me  so. .  .  .  But  I  am  re- 
solved to  oomplain  of  nothing.  I  have  been 
something  unprosperous,  slowly  heard,  and  as 
coldly  answered  that  way.  I  will  either  sub- 
sist by  the  integrity  of  my  own  actions,  or  I 
will  perish."t 

The  lord-deputy's  relief  was  in  the  measures 
with  which  his  enterprising  genius  had  sor- 
rounded  him.  I  have  alluded  to  his  repression 
of  certain  turbulences  that  had  arisen  in  the 
convocation :  he  now,  by  his  personal  influence, 
prevailed  with  the  learned  Usher  to  surrendei 


*  His  inquiries  into  qoestionable  titles  and  charch  grants 
had  exploded  many  a  little  tyrant,  though  in  this  way  modi 
private  wrong  was  done.  The  servants  of  the  Engltab 
court,  however,  could  never  exactly  understaxhl  his  policy 
in  respect  of  opposition  to  the  aristocracy,  and  espM»al]y 
his  hunt  of  sternly  refusing  anr  presents  or  ooDctliatarf 
favours  from  them.  I  quote  a  cbaracteristicpassage  fraoa 
a  despatch  of  the  Secreury  Windebank  :  "  Though,  wht)« 
we  had  the  happiness  and  honour  to  have  yonr  aswiscanra 
here  at  the  council  board,  you  made  manv  ill  faces  with 
your  pen  (pardcH^  J  hesteck  your  lordthipf  tht  werfr—  ctm- 
sure  of  your  Vandyking)^  and  worse  ofientimee  with  yoov 
speeches,  especially  in  tbe  business  of  the  Lord  Faloonherg-, 
Sir  Thomas  Gore,  Vermuyden,  and  others,  yet  I  anderatand 
yon  make  worse  there  in  Irelattd,  and  there  never  appeared 
a  worse  face  under  a  cork  upon  a  bottle,  than  TOur  lordriiip 
hath  caused  some  to  make  in  disgorging  such  church  Ut' 
ings  as  their  teal  had  eaten  up.  Another  reroaikable  errar 
of  TOUT  lordship,  which  makes  much  noiae  here,  ie  that  too. 
refuse  all  i»eeents,  for  which,  in  one  particular,  ym  had 
your  rewsrd ;  J^or  it  w  toid  ihtU  m  serraai  hringimg  yom  m 
present  from  k%s  VMMf er,  and  your  lordship  refusing  tl,  f A« 
servmtt  iiketnse  isouid  have  neae  of  your  reward.  By  tkia 
your  lordship  may  perceive  how  circumspect  you  havo  remsum 
to  be  of  your  ways^  considering  how  tnany  malicious  eyas 
are  upon  you,  and  what  interpretations  they  make  fffomr  «e- 
tions.**— Strafford  Papers^  vol.  i.,  p.  101. 

t  BtraffonlPapers,  vol.  i.,  p.  SsL  %  lUd..  p.  S5€» 
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the  ecclesiastical  articles  he  had  forwarded  to 
Ireland,  and  which  were  anything  bat  accepta- 
ble to  Land ;  he  forced  upon  the  clergj  a  se- 
ries of  hate/hl  metropolitan  canons ;  and,  by  a 
seties  of  measures  similar  in  spirit  to  those 
which  had  subdued  the  Parliament,  he  con- 
ibonded  and  subdued  the  restless  parsons.* 
la  an  early  despatch,  he  had  to  boast  of  only 
one  dissentient  Toice  from  a  new  and  most  as- 
tooadiof  "  Protestant  uniformity!" 

The  Irish  common  lawyers  now  received 
some  farther  proofs  of  his  care,  with  intelligi- 
ble hiots  of  his  prospecttre  schemes.  He  pre- 
tested them  with  the  migority  of  the  English 
statutes  that  had  been  passed  since  the  time  of 
Poyaings,  bat  exacted  from  them  certain  condi- 
tioBs,  at  the  same  time,  which  soon  enabled 
him  to  describe  to  the  king,  in  the  following 
tenns,  his  Irish  ministers  of  justice :  **  Not  de- 
dined  to  serve  other  men^s  unwarrantable  pur- 
poses by  any  importunity  or  application ;  nev- 
er in  so  much  power  and  estimation  in  the 
sttte  and  with  the  subject  as  now,  and  yet  con- 
tained in  that  due  subordination  to  the  crown 
ai  is  fit ;  ministering  wholly  to  uphold  the  sov- 
ereignty; carrying  a  direct  aspect  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  his  majesty,  without  squinting 
aside  upon  the  vulgar  and  vain  opinions  of  the 
popQlace."t 

The  army  next  engaged  his  attention.  He 
•applied  them  with  clothes,  with  arms,  with  am- 
numition ;  he  redeemed  them  from  licentious- 
De884  and  strengthened  them  in  numbers  and 
in  discipline.  He  completed  several  regiments 
of  foot,  collected  together  some  most  efficient 
cavalry,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  astonished  the 
coort  in  England  by  returns  of  a  richly-appoint- 
ed and  weli-marshsdled  force.  They  beard  with 
BtOl  greater  astonishment  that  the  lord-deputy 
himself  could  find  time  to  visit  the  whole  ar- 
my, aad  to  inspect  every  individual  in  it !  And 
he  farther  declared  to  them,  that  he  held  him- 
self ever  ready  to  mount  horse  at  a  moment's 
warning,  and  lead  a  troop  of  his  own,  raised 
and  accoutred  at  his  own  charge,  to  repress,  by 
a  sodden  movement,  any  popiHsr  conomotion.^ 
Vaioly,  however,  he  strove  to  communicate 
eaergy  enough  to  Charles  to  procure  his  sec- 
onding some  wider  schemes  projected  by  him 
in  reference  to  the  army.  The  army  was  the 
keystone  of  that  vast  building  which  the  ima- 
(ioation  of  Wentworth  had  already  raised  in 
the  distance.  The  army  was  to  hang  in  potent 
cwtnH  over  everything,  to  be  "  the  great  peace- 
maker betwixt  the  British  and  the  natives,  be- 
twixt the  Protestant  and  the  Papist,  and  the 


*  Sm  Scnffivd  Pmpen,  «oL  i.,  p.  S4S-S44. 
t  Smflfard  Papers,  ml.  iU  p.  18. 
V*  Wbmc*  tt  m  that  the  •oldwr  ic  now  w«kxMM  in  ereffr 
P«*t  wWi«  btitan  tbej  were  u  abomination  to  th«  inbabi> 
^■,  th^hf  this  iMana  tka  anay  in  troa  aeooont  muj 
'"*'*""  '^        '"^    t  had  Woo  appra- 


i  honea,  formtnra, 
r  mj  mop,  that  itood  ma  in  £0000,  and  all  in 
•"*■•■•  apo^  aa  hoar**  wnrniaf  Co  ai&roh.  Nor  did  1  this 
«*  m  vsait/,  bat  raally  in  regsrd  I  did  conoeivs  it  bocame 
■•a* to nptisami  ao  great  a  mMostj  ateanlj  in  the  stf ht 
«  w  pMfIa ;  that  H  waa  af  aif  htf  repntatton  to  tha  ssr- 
^sTths  ewwn,  whan  thay  eaw  m»  in  such  a  poatare,  as 
*^  I  was  «pi»  nn  hoar's  wsrnior  abb  to  p«t  mysslf  on 


m^^F^i^-^^f^*  *^ ' 


chief  securer,  under  God  and  his  majesty,  of 
the  future  and  past  plantations."  But  Went- 
worth was  foiled,  by  the  indolent  envy  of  his 
English  coadjutors,  from  realizing  the  great  de- 
sire he  held,  "  that  his  majesty  breed  up  and 
have  a  seminary  of  soldiers  in  some  part  or 
other  of  his  dominions."* 

Indolent  envy  and  active  opposition  notwith- 
standing, the  general  reputation  of  the  lord- 
deputy  of  Irelwd  increased  daily.  **  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Cooke,"  wrote  Lord  Cottington  to  him, 
"  is  so  diligent  and  careful  to  give  your  lord- 
ship an  account  of  all  your  despatches  and  an- 
swers to  them,  as  there  is  nothing  for  me  to 
say,  but  that,  for  aught  I  can  discern,  every- 
body else  is  so  too.  My  lord-marshal  is  your 
own,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  your  chaplain. 
Secretary  Windebank  your  man,  the  king  your 
favourite,  and  I  your  good  lord.  In  earnest 
you  have  a  mighty  stock  of  opinion  amongst  us, 
which  must  of  necessity  make  you  damnable 
proud,  if  you  take  not  heed.*'t  The  Lord-treas- 
urer Weston  alone,  the  old  propitiator  of  the 
king's  regards  to  the  quondam  supporter  of  the 
petition  of  rights,  but  now  bitterly  jealous  of 
Wentworth^s  friendship  with  Laud,  scarcely 
oared  to  conceal  his  animosity. t  A  fatal  at- 
tack of  illness,  however,  at  this  time  removed 
Weston ;  and  the  only  alloy  which  served  to 
dash  the  secret  satisfaction  with  which  the 
news  of  this  event  was  received  by  Wentworth, 
was  the  existence  of  very  decided  rumours 
that  the  vacant  staff  would  be  offered  to  him- 
self^ 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  many  objec- 
tions which  Wentworth  entertained  to  an  of- 
fice of  this  sort,  and  he  now  sought  by  every 
means,  and  with  characteristic  energy,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  offered  to  him  at  all.  To  his 
friends  who  wrote  to  him  urging  its  acceptance, 
he  peremptorily  answered ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  same  messenger,  forwarded  vari- 
ous requests  to  several  of  them,  that  they  would 
take  on  themselves  to  intimate  in  every  quar- 
ter, as  plainly  as  possible,  their  knowledge  of 
his  objection  to  it.  In  farther  promotion  of 
this  object,  he  practised  a  very  singular  piece 
of  deception.  His  retained  gossip,  Mr.  Gar- 
rard— ^who  continued  faithfull3(  and  regularly, 
in  the  absence  of  a  newspaper,  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  one,  and  to  retail  to  the  deputy  all 
the  occurrences  and  scandal  of  the  court  and 
the  city — had  given  him,  from  time  to  time, 
most  minute  accounts  of  the  illness  of  Weston 

*  Strsfford  Papers,  toI.  ii.,  p^  196.    t  Ibid.,  iol.  i.,  p.  4S0. 

t  The  truth  is,  1  coneeive  my  lord'tieasnrer  some  time 
before  his  death  wishe4  itte  no  food,  beinf  giown  extreroa 
jealoas  of  my  oftsn  writing  to  my  Lord  of  Cii^arbary,  and 
myaeli^  oot  of  a  stardiness  of  natare,  not  so  gently  paaiinir 
by  his  unkind  usafs  as  n  man  of  a  sdfUr  and  wiser  temper 
miffht  have  done ;  for  I  confess  I  did  stomach  it  vary  much 
to  be  so  meanlv  aospected  (being  aa  inaoosnl  and  clear  of 
crime  towards  him  as  the  day),  ooosideii^  thst  I  had,  upon 
my  C(Mning  from  court,  given  him  aa  strot^  a  testimony  q( 
my  faith  and  boldness  in  his  affaiia— nay,  wdeed,  a  atrui^ 
er,  than  any  other  friend  he  had  dunt,  or^t  leaat,  ivo«k| 
do  for  him.  So  ss  finding  mjraalf  thus  disappointed  of  tlha 
coofideooe  I  had  in  his  pcofassions  at  oar  Darting,  I  gvaw  ao 
impatient  as  to  profess  OTsn  to  himself  I  would  hMiow  a 
being  from  no  man  Uving  but  mr  msater,  and  thava  I  would 
fasten  myself  aa  surely  s#  I  eoakk  So  ss  by  his  AMth  it  is 
not  sltogether  improbsble  that  |  am  delivered  of  1^  hesTi* 
eat  adversary  i  ever  had."*— HTciilisora  lo  lAa  Arl  of  iVew-  . 
cmsiU,  Str^ord  Pmptr*^  sat  i-,  p.  41L  8«h«1«>>  «  latter 
of  Land's,  voL  i.,  p.  SSQ. 

^  Sea  Gamid'alsttarA  >s  Strafford  P»|««%  Tot  U  |h  88^ 
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throagh  its  progressive  stages,  and  finally  had 
reported  his  death.*  It  was  Wentworth's  pol- 
icy, however,  to  convey  to  the  court,  that,  so 
indifferent  was  he  in  respect  of  Weston's  of- 
fice, he  had  never  troubled  himself  to  inquire 
the  probable  issue  of  his  illness,  and,  indeed, 
had  never  beard  of  it.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
an  official  intimation  of  the  occurrence  was 
sent  to  him  from  Cottington,  we  find  him  an- 
swering thus :  **  My  very  good  lord,  I  was  nev- 
er more  surprised  in  my  life  than  upon  the  read- 
ing of  your  last  letter,  not  having  had  any  no- 
tice of  my  lord-treasurer^ 9  least  iruUspotition  be- 
fore. And  how  it  happens  I  know  not,  but  I 
am  sure  I  was  never  well  since  almost,  and 
that  Monday  night  last  I  swooned  twice  befoVe 
they  could  get  ofl"  my  cloathes.*'t  And  again, 
assuring  I^rd  Newcastle :  "  Yet  I  protest,  1 
ever  wished  well  to  his  person,  and  am  heart- 
ily sorry  for  his  death,  which  was  signified 
unto  me  by  my  Lord  Cottington  before  I  heard 
anything  of  hit  sickness^  and  took  me,  in  a  man- 
ner, by  mrprite^t 

These  precautions  were  successful.  Left 
settled. in  his  government  of  Ireland,  he  next 
sought,  by  every  possible  resource,  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  revenue.  In  this  pursuit,  he 
exhausted  his  industry,  his  energy,  his  genius. 
Under  his  superintendence,  the  produce  of  the 
customs  rose,  within  four  years,  from  £12,000 
a  year  to  £40,000,  and  continued  to  advance 
rapidly.  Nor  were  the  means  by  which  it  was 
accomplished  other  than  just  and  honourable. 
He  unproved  the  method  of  collection,  protect- 
ed the  coasts,  swept  the  Channel  and  the  har- 
bours of  pirates,  and,  in  fine,  lifted  the  com- 
merce and  the  shipping  of  Ireland  into  a  rich 
prosperity,  by  freeing  it  from  danger.  "My 
humble  advice,"  observes  Wentworth,  "  forthe 
increase  of  trade  was,  that  his  majesty  should 
not  sufi^er  any  act  of  hostility  to  be  ofl^ered  to 
any  merchants  or  their  goods  within  the  Chan- 
nel, which  was  to  be  preserved  and  privileged, 
as  the  greatest  of  his  majesty's  ports,  in  the 
same  nature  and  property  as  the  Venetian  state 
do  their  Gulf,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  his 
Sound ;  and  therefore  I  humbly  besought  his 
majesty  and  their  lordships  that  it  might  ac- 
cordingly be  remembered  and  provided  for  in 
all  future  treaties  with  foreign  princes.'*  In 
completion  of  this  scheme,  the  lord-deputy 
struggled  hard  to  rescue  the  trade  of  Ireland 
from  several  absurd  restrictions  and  monopo- 
lies ;  and  in  this,  having  partially  succeeded, 
his  government  left  a  claun  for  gratitude  which 
is  remaining  still. ^ 

In  resorting  to  just  measures  occasionaUy, 


•  See  Strafford  Papen,  toI.  i.^.  948,  874,  887,  Ac 

t  Strafford  Paper*,  vol.  i.,  p.  i93. 

t  Strafllbrd  Papers,  p.  411.  Cottington  himaolf  waa  a 
candidate  for  the  office,  aod  never  fortrave  Land  his  disap- 
pointment, which  the  proflu  of  the  mastership  of  the  records 
were  hj  no  means  saAcirnt  to  heal  over.  The  treasury 
was  administered  hj  commission  f<ir  twelve  months,  when 
it  was  placed  Iry  Land,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  wert 
still  anuoqoainted  with  the  archbishop's  desirns  for  the  state 
advancement  of  the  Church,  in  the  hands  of  Juxon,  bishop 
of  London.  Land,  recordinf  the  appointment  in  his  Diary 
(March,  1080),  observes,  that  "  No  churchman  had  it  since 
Henry  Vll.'s  time  ;*  and  adds,  **  Now  if  the  Church  will 
not  hold  themselves  up  under  God.  I  can  do  no  more.** 
^  k  For  the  various  measures,  and  the  elaborate  reskoning 
with  which  the  lord-deputy  supported  them,  tee  Strafford 
Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  07,  00,  100,  W9,  808,  803,  807,  400,  581, 
1047851,  800,  880,  405,  174,  840,  900,  Ao.,  Itc. ;  and  toL 
ii.,  p.  18, 108, 187, 90,  80, 185,  49, 151,  dec,  dec 


however,  when  they  were  not  found  to  inter* 
fere  with  his  ulterior  schemes,  Wentworth  had 
taught  himself  no  lesson  of  refraining  from 
what  was  unjust.  Money  was  to  be  had  sooie- 
how :  if  justly,  well ;  if  not,  it  was  to  be  had 
no  less.  He  now,  for  instance,  imposed  a  li- 
cense upon  the  retail  of  tobacco,  and  himself 
farmed  the  privilege  for  an  annual  rent  of 
£7000,  and  finally  of  £  12,000.  A  tax  was  laid 
also  on  brewing,  by  way  of  feeler  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  excise — an  object  of  mortal  ha- 
tred with  the  Irish. 

The  statutes  of  wills  and*  uses  were  intro- 
duced, no  less  beneficial  to  the  crown,  and,  hap- 
pily, more  just  to  the  subject.  They  strength- 
ened the  tenure  of  property,  fixed  a  remedy 
against  fraudulent  conveyances,  restored  wid- 
ows to  their  jointures,  and  heirs  to  their  inher- 
itances. What  was  vastly  more  important  to 
Wentworth,  they  increased  the  king's  fines  in 
the  Court  of  Wards  by  £10,000  a  year!  A 
mint,  also,  was  erected  in  Ireland,  in  spite  of 
desperate  opposition  from  the  officers  of  the 
English  Mint,  with  the  view  of  remedying  the 
excessive  scarcity  of  coin ;  workmen  were  in- 
troduced from  England,  to  sink  in  various  parts 
of  the  island  for  saltpetre,  which  Wentworth 
fancied  might  be  obtained  to  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  and  he  made  several  successful  e^rts 
to  work  the  silver  mines  and  marble  quarries.* 

Greater  projects,  too,  than  these,  occupied 
the  mind  of  the  lord-deputy.  Before  he  set 
foot  in  Ireland,!  he  had  conceived  the  noble 
scheme  of  opening  a  victualling  trade  between 
Ireland  and  Spain.  The  distrust  with  which 
the  patriotic  party  regarded  Spain  may  have 
influenced  him  first,  as  if  in  defiance,  to  rise 
superior  to  such  "  vain  apprehensions  ;**  but  be 
that  as  it  might,  his  despatches  vindicate  his 
plan.  They  show  how  admirably  the  com* 
modities  and  the  wants  of  the  respective  king- 
doms correspond,  and  how  closely  reciprocal 
are  their  interests.  They  even  supply  a  state- 
ment, drawn  up  with  enormous  pains  from  the 
information  of  various  commercial  agents,  of 
the  commodities  which  each  port  in  Spain  could 
either  receive  from  Ireland,  or  give  back  in  re- 
turn. In  one  matter  especially  Wentworth 
saw  the  source  of  enormous  advantage,  since 
the  great  annual  fleets  to  the  colonies,  which 
were  so  often  detained  in  the  Spanish  harbours 
for  want  of  provisions,  could  clearly  be  sup- 
plied far  more  conveniently  and  cheaply  from 
Ireland  than  from  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Contemporaneously  with  this  measure,  the  lord- 
deputy  bad  resolved  to  attempt  two  other  proj- 


*  I  have  already  supplied  various  avtborHiea  for  tb«s» 
measures,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader.  With  o»a  of 
his  packeu  to  the  king,  Wentworth  forwarded  **  an  iofuc 
of  Sliver  of  800  ounces,  being  the  first  that  ever  was  fot  ia 
Ireland  ;**  acooropMiyinr  it  with  a  proud  azpresnon  of  hia 
liope  that  "this  kinrdwn  now  st  length,  in  these  latter 
ages,  may  not  only  fiB  up  the  greatoese  and  dominioo,  Imt 
even  the  coflfers  and  exchequer  of  the  crown  of  Englaad. 
Sure  I  am,  it  becomes  not  this  little  one  that  her  brr asia 
should  ever  be  dry,  nor  ought  she  with  a  sparing  hand  ta 
communicate  of  her  strength  and  wealth  there,  oonsidenii* 
with  what  mass  of  trsasurs  and  streams  of  blood  she  bata 
been  redeemed  and  preeerved  by  that  her  elder  aod  mora 
excellent  sister.  May  your  mi^ty*s  days  he  as  lastiof  aad 
glorious  as  the  best  sind  purest  of  metals,  and  Ood  Almifktj 
prosper  and  accomplish  sJl  your  princely  thonghu  and  ctrnw' 
sels,  be  they  eld  or  new."— Strajford  Pamera,  vul.  i.,  p.  174. 

t  See  Sftraffbrd  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  08.  04.  That  remark- 
sble  dsepatch  was  writtiNi  while  waiting  at  WcvtmuHlci 
for  the  siiip  that  was  to  convoy  him  to  Uubbn. 
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eeto.  "  Aod  sorely,  sir,*^  he  wrote  to  the  king, 
**if  we  be  able  to  furnish,  and  go  through  with 
this  andertakiog — increase  the  growth  and  set 
op  the  manofactory  of  hemp  and  flax  in  that 
yoor  kiogdom—I  will  hope  to  leave  your  sub- 
jects there  in  much  happier  condition  than  I 
found  them,  without  the  least  prejudice  to 
yoor  subjects  here.  For  this  is  a  ground  I 
take  with  me,  UuU  to  serve  your  majesty  com- 
fUddif  weB  in  h-eUmdy  we  must  not  only  endeav- 
otr  to  enrich  them,  but  make  sure  stUl  to  hold 
tkm  dependant  upon  the  crown,  and  not  able  to 
iuhist  without  us,  which  will  be  effected  by 
whoUj  laying  aside  the  manufacture  of  wools 
into  cloth  or  stuff  there,  and  by  furnishing  them 
from  this  kingdom,  and  then  making  your  maj- 
esty sole  merchant  of  all  salts  on  that  side ; 
for  thos  shall  they  not  only  have  their  death- 
iof,  the  improvement  of  all  their  native  com- 
modities (which  are  principally  preserved  by 
nh),  aod  their  victual  itself  from  hence  (strong 
ties  aod  enforcements  upon  their  allegiance 
tod  obedience  to  your  majesty),  but  a  means 
forad,  I  trust,  much  to  advance  your  majes- 
tr's  revenue  upon  salt,  and  to  improve  your 
castoms.  The  wools  there  grown,  and  the 
cloths  there  worn,  thus  paying  double  duties  to 
yoor  crown  in  both  kingdoms,  and  the  salt  out- 
laid here,  both  inward  and  outward  there."* 
Ib  soch  principles  as  these,  as  through  the  ma- 
jority of  Wentworth's  despotic  schemes,  some 
good  wrestled  with  the  evil.  The  linen  man- 
^i^ctnre,  for  instance,  springing  out  of  this 
Boostroos  intention,  turned  out  to  be  a  bless- 
ing to  the  island.  Having  learned,  on  his  ar- 
nnl  in  the  country,  that  no  article  for  export 
vas  manufactured  there  except  a  small  quan- 
tity of  coarse  woollen  yam,  and  unwilling,  by 
eacoaraging  this  branch,  to  interfere  with  the 
staple  of  England,  he  instantly  resolved,  by  in- 
tn>diicing  the  general  cultivation  of  flax,  to  in- 
duce the  manufacture  of  linen.  At  his  own 
charge  and  adventure  he  imported  and  sowed 
*  qoantity  of  superior  flax  seed ;  the  next  year, 
fc»  first  crop  having  outgone  his  expectation, 
he  expended  £1000  on  the  same  venture,  erect- 
ed a  vast  number  of  looms,  procured  workmen 
frwn  France  and  Flanders,  and  at  last  sent 
forth  a  ship  to  Spain,  at  his  own  risk.t  with 
the  first  investment  of  linen  that  had  ever 
^eea  exported  from  Ireland.  Sanguine  of  hopes 
»  wefl  laid,  Wentworth  then  hazarded  a  pre- 
diction which  has  since  been  amply  realized. 
;*VeFy  ambitious  am  I,"  writes  he  to  Sir  Will- 
«■  Boswell,  "  to  set  up  a  trade  of  linen- 
c*<«thnjg  in  these  parts,  which,  if  God  bless 
»  as  it  be  effected,  will,  I  dare  say,  be  the 
pe^est  enriching  to  this  kingdom  that  ever 
**fcfi  ift  The  other  project  he  had  set  up 
•foof  with  this  happily  fell  to  the  ground  for 
*iat  of  encouragement.  In  proposing  to  mo- 
•wpotisc  the  sale  of  salt,  without  which  the 
Ifish  could  neither  carry  on  their  victualling 
tfide  nor  core  their  ordinary  provisions,  and 
**neh  was  at  that  time  either  manufactured  by 
P^teotees  or  imported  from  abroad.  Lord  Went- 
*«rth  reckoned  on  a  considerable  increase  of 
fp^ewie,  aod  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  to  a 


*  t«mft«d  Papm,  voL  i.,  p.  03,  M. 
t  8»«  ta«  ^oBoiarntk  letter  to  tho  Dake  of  Medina, 
•  frnA«4  rwn,  r6l.  ii.,  p,  109.  110. 
:  SinSopd  PapnB,  toL  i.,  p.  473. 


State  of  complete  dependance.  The  internal 
manufacture  abolished,  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  smuggle  a  commodity  so  bull^  and 
so  perishable  by  sea,  and  yet,  he  urged,  "  again 
of  so  absolute  necessity  as  it  cannot  possibly 
stay  upon  his  majesty's  hand,  but  must  be  had 
whether  they  will  or  no,  and  may  at  all  times 
be  raised  in  price  so  far  forth  as  his  majesty 
shall  judge  to  stand  with  reason  and  honour. 
Witness  the  Gabelles  of  salt  in  France."*  This 
once  accomplished,  Wentworth  felt  he  would 
have  in  his  own  hands  the  disposal  of  the  food 
and  the  clothing  of  the  Irish,  and  he  pressed  it 
with  all  his  vehemence.  **  Holding  them,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  from  the  manufacture  of  wool 
(which,  unless  otherwise  directed,  I  shall  by 
an  means  discourage),  and  then  enforcing  them 
to  fetch  their  cloathing  from  thence,  and  to 
take  their  salt  from  the  king  (being  that  which 
preserves  and  gives  value  to  all  their  native 
staple  commodities),  how  can  they  depart 
from  us  without  nakedness  and'beggaiyl  which 
in  itself  is  so  weighty  a  consideration  as  a 
small  profit  should  not  bear  down  !"  The 
small  profit,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
jealousies  of  Weston,  did  bear  it  down,  and 
the  lord-deputy  was  obliged  at  last  to  surren- 
der it. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  Irish  treasury 
had  now  vanished ;  no  anticipations  any  long- 
er weakened  it ;  every  charge  of  government 
was  paid  to  a  day ;  and,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
power.  Lord  Wentworth  announced  to  the  king 
that  the  annual  revenue  would  exceed  the  ex- 
penditure by  £60,000. 

This,  then,  was  being  "crowned  with  the 
completest  success !"  for,  according  to  such 
political  reasoners  as  M.  de  Lally-Tolendal, 
the  prosperity  of  the  exchequer  is  the  true  test 
of  the  wellbeing  of  the  state,  and  as  long  as  a 
wretched  people  can  be  -flattered  or  terrified 
into  "  coining  their  hearts"  in  sums,  the  king 
is  ably  served,  and  the  minister  is  borne  out  in 
his  exactions.  Yet  Wentworth  de^rves  bet-, 
ter  advocates;  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  his 
fame  as  a  statesman  to  keep  in  mind  that  we 
do  not  view  his  system  in  a  perfect  state,  since 
the  ground,  as  it  were,  had  only  been  cleared 
for  the  building  when  Death  struck  down  the 
builder. 

Yorkshire,  meanwhile,  and  Wentworth 
Woodhouse,  had  not  been  forgotten  by  the 
lord-deputy !  If  he  had  been  living  simply  as 
a  private  gentleman  in  Ireland,  instead  of  being 
the  imme(Uate  manager  and  director  of  schemes 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  the  strength 
of  a  dozen  ordinary  men,  he  could  not  have  at- 
tended with  greater  minuteness  and  apparent 
ease  to  his  private  affairs  in  England.  I  can- 
not resist  extracting  here  some  passages  from 
an  extraordinary  letter  to  his  early  tutor,  Mr. 
Greenwood,  which  occasion  has  already  been 
taken  to  refer  to.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singu* 
lar  proofs  that  could  be  found  anywhere  of  the 
compatibility  of  a  comprehensive  genius  with 
a  vigilant  attention  to  the  most  minute  details. 
From  his  viceroyalty  the  Lord  Wentworth  can 
signify  his  desire  **  that  my  tenants  use  their 
grounds  and  houses  as  honest  men  and  good 
husbands  ought  to  do,  according  to  their  sev- 


*  Strafford  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  192,  193 ;  and  see  p.  182, 
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eral  teases ;  that  my  woods  be  preserred,  and 
at  due  seasons  felled  and  sold  to  the  best 
profit— spring- woods  I  mean ;  that  the  hedges 
and  fences  be  preserved ;  that  the  ponds, 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  parks  be  preserved, 
and  as  much  profit  made  of  the  herbage  of 
Tankersly  Park  as  may  be  without  hurt  to  the 
deer  ;  that  fires  be  kept  in  the  houses  at  Wood- 
house  and  Tankersly,  and  that  the  housekeep- 
ers preserve  the  rooms  sweet,  and  the  stuflT 
without  spoil,  and  principally  that  the  houses  be 
kept  dry  from  taking  of  rain  ;**  that  "  the  keep- 
er of  Tankersly  must  have  the  more  imme- 
diate care  of  the  woods  belonging  to  Tankers- 
ly, especially  those  within  the  park,  and  to 
see  that  the  pond-heads  there  be  kept  up,  and 
the  water  to  have  a  large  and  open  passage  to 
run  away  in  the  time  of  flood,  and  the  grates 
80  cleansed  and  firm  as  they  break  not,  nor  yet 
choak  op,  in  which  cases  all  the  fish  will  be 
sure  to  go  away  with  the  flood."  And  again, 
that  "  none  of  my  domains  be  plowed  in  any 
case.  I  understand  in  this  Richard  Marris 
hath  not  followed  my  direction,  which  indeed, 
now  and  then,  if  a  man  would  never  so  fain,  he 
would  have  done.  But  if,  upon  advice  taken 
with  you  and  Robin  Rockley,  you  find  at  any 
time  good  for  the  grounds  they  were  broken 
up,  then  would  I  have  them  plowed  for  my 
own  use  {for  I  know  right  well  the  profit  of  those 
new  rift  grounds)^  taking  still  care  that  they  be 
well  kmed  and  manured,  and  so  left  as  fat  and 
full  in  heart  as  might  be,  to  which  purpose  I 
would  have  no  cost  spared,  for  I  would  have 
the  grounds  about  my  houses  kept  aloft,  so  as  there 
may  be  beauty  and  pleasure  communicaied  even 
from  them  to  the  houses  themselves,^*  With  these 
desires  are  conveyed  a  vast  host  of  minor  di- 
rections respecting  the  servants  he  would  have 
Greenwood  reward,  promote,  confide  in,  or  dis- 
trust. Nor  does  he  forget  to  *'  beseech  you  to 
cause  my  new  study  there,  which  looks  into 
the  hall,  to  be  glazed,  strong  doors  and  locks 
to  be  set  upon  it ;  and  such  boxes  being  made 
as  are  at  Woodhouse,  which  Richard  Forster 
will,  upon  your  direction,  give  notice  for,  the 
evidence  may  be  put  into  those  boxes,  and  set 
in  that  study,  where  they  will  be  more  safe  and 
handsomely  kept  than  where  they  are  now.  If 
you  couki  cause  like  locks  to  be  made  for  that 
study  as  are  at  Woodhouse,  so  that  one  key 
might  open  the  locks  in  both  places,  it  were 
much  the  better,  and  advising  a  little  with  Rich- 
ard Forster,  he  might  so  order  the  matter  as  to 
have  them  so ;"  and  to  beg  that  **  the  red  dam- 
ask bed,  with  stools,  canopies,  chairs,  &c.,  be- 
longing thereunto,  be  carefully  looked  unto.** 
We  learn  also  from  this  omniscient  despatch, 
that  the  death  of  his  steward,  Richard  Marris, 
"  troubles  me  not  so  much,  albeit  in  truth  I 
loved  him  very  well,  as  the  sadness  and  indeed 
fearfulness  of  the  misfortune  thorough  which 
he  was  lost — most  grievous,  God  knows,  for 
him,  and  scandalous  to  all  that  have  relation 
to  him ;  amongst  the  rest,  I  am  sure  to  have  my 
share.  Nor  do  I  think  that  he  was  drowned  as 
you  write,  for  then  how  should  one  pocket  be  dry  J 
But  rather  that,  heavy  with  drink,  he  dropped  from 
his  horse  near  the  place  where  his  cloak  lay,  and, 
so  it  may  be,  amazed  tnth  the  fall,  was  Sragged 
by  the  horse,  and  the  girths  loosing,  left  in  that 
wet  place,  where  he  was  found  deed,  and  where, 


doubtless  for  want  of  company,  and  in  a  cold 
night  and  lodging,  stormed  to  death.  Bat 
enough  of  so  woful  a  subject,  which  I  wish 
might  never  be  mentioned  or  remembered 
again,  farther  than  to  consider  in  it  the  just 
judgments  of  Grod,  and  to  deter  us  from  this 
swinish  vice,  and  all  other  which  may  draw 
down  upon  ourselves  like  punishments.**  Sab- 
joining  this,  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  re- 
spect to  the  brother  and  heir  of  the  deceased 
is  laid  down  at  great  length,  and  in  all  its  pos- 
sible bearings,  coupled  with  the  following 
characteristic  notice :  **  I  pray  you  in  any  case, 
if  it  may  be,  let  him  be  drawn  to  this  by  fair 
and  still  means ;  but  if  that  work  not  with  bim, 
then  would  I  have  you  let  him  know  that,  un- 
til the  account  be  declared  betwixt  me  and  his 
brother,  which  I  am  most  willing  and  desirous 
may  be  before  the  next  spring  fairly  examJoed 
by  auditors  indiflTerently  chosen  betwixt  us,  / 
voiU  hold  the  possession  both  of  lands  and  goods; 
that  I  will  assign  my  debt  to  the  king,  and  so  ez- 
tend  and  keep  in  extent  the  whole  estate,  till  I  be 
honestly  and  truly  satisfied;  as  also  that  I  will 
perform  that  last  office  in  accomplishment  of 
that  which  I  know  was  his  brother*s  intention, 
to  see  all  his  other  creditors  justly  paid  before 
he  meddle  with  the  estate,  but  that  then  at 
after  I  will  not  be  his  loss,  by  the  help  of  God, 
one  farthing.  And  I  pray  you,  if  the  first  mild- 
er way  take  not  (which,  if  there  be  either  hon- 
esty or  conscience  in  the  man,  methinks  it 
should),  then  to  proceed  roundly  the  other 
way,  holding  all  you  have,  putting  the  bonds  of 
Darcy  Wentworth  and  Pieter  Man  in  suit  upon 
the  land,  and  keeping  all  in  the  state  you  have 
already  so  well  settled  them,  till  my  coming 
over.**  The  reverend  gentleman  had  previous- 
ly been  given  to  understand  that,  *'  as  for  all 
my  rents,  the  course  I  desire  to  be  held  is  thus : 
A  month  after  every  rent  day,  I  would  have  a 
time  appointed  when  yourself  and  Robert  Rock- 
ley  may  meet,  and  aU  the  bailiflTs  be  appointed 
to  attend  you:  there  receive  their  accounts, 
giving  them  strict  charge  to  gather  what  shall 
be  behind,  and  to  bring  the  remainder  and  fin- 
ish their  account  at  Thornhill  within  a  month 
after.  And  I  beseech  you  give  them  no  spa- 
ring, for  I  have  suffered  very  much  by  it ;  how- 
ever, I  never  could  perceive  my  tenants  were 
a  groat  the  better;  besides,  when  they  find 
they  shall  be  distrained  upon,  they  will  observe 
their  day  carefully,  so  as  within  a  rent  day  or 
two,  this  course  strictly  observed,  the  renta 
will  come  in  without  any  stop.**  The  whole 
production  is,  indeed,  impressed  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  Wentworth's  subtle  and  energet- 
ic genius  ;  nor  was  there  reason  for  Mr.  Green- 
wood to  doubt,  as  he  is  at  the  close  assured, 
that  the  writer  *'  upon  a  good  occasion  would 
not  deny  his  life  to  him.** 

So  also,  burdened  with  his  mighty  schenoes, 
the  lord-deputy  found  time  for  every  office  of 
private  service,  of  friendship,  and  of  scholar* 
like  amusement.  He  made  bis  newsman,  Mr. 
Garrard,  forward  him  copies  of  Dr.  Donne *s 
poetry,*  which  he  was  amazingly  fond  of ; 
gathered  antiquities  for  the  king  ;t  vanquished 
Inigo  Jones  in  a  discussion  on  architecture  ;t 
reared  a  young  greyhound  among  his  own  chil- 


*  Strftflcffd  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  138,  dto. 

t  Ibid.,  Tol.  ij.,  p.  8S.  i  Ilud^  p.  8S. 
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dreii  for  the  little  Prince  of  York;*  corre- 
ipooded  with  old  friends  in  Yorkshire  ;f  dis- 
cossed  with  Vandyke  on  various  marbles; 
hooted,  hawkedtt  and  played  at  the  games  of 
primero  and  mayo.  **  He  played  excellently 
weOt^says  RadcUffe ;  *'  and  for  company  sake, 
in  Christmas,  and  after  supper,  he  would  play 
sooietimes ;  yet  he  never  was  much  taken  with 
it  oor  used  it  excessively,  but  as  a  recreation 
sboold  be  used.  His  chief  recreation  was  after 
sapper,  when,  if  he  had  company  which  were 
soitable  onto  him,  that  is,  honest,  chearful  men, 
he  would  retire  into  an  inner  room,  and  set 
two  or  three  hours,  taking  tobacco  and  telling 
it9rk$  with  great  pleasantness  and  freedom ;  ana 
this  be  used  constantly,  with  all  familiarity  in 
private,  laying  then  aside  all  state  and  that  due 
reject  which  in  public  he  would  expect." 

NcTer  for  a  single  instant,  however,  were 
tbe  public  affairs  suffered  to  wait  his  leisure. 
They  threatened  now  to  demand  more  than 
ordinary  care,  for  the  king  had  resolutely 
thwarted  the  deputy  in  his  desire  to  continue 
the  Parliament.  "My  reasons,"  he  wrote, 
"are  grounded  upon  my  experience  of  them 
here.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  cats — they 
crer  grow  curst  with  age ;  so  that  if  ye  will 
baTe  good  of  them,  put  them  off  handsomely 
when  they  come  to  any  age,  for  young  ones 
»re  ever  most  tractable.  .  .  .  Now  that  we  are 
well,  let  us  content  ourselves  therewith."^ 
Charles,  at  the  same  time,  had  urged  upon  his 
aioister  the  preferable  course  of  following  out 
ibeir  plans  (which  were  far  more  favoured  with 
himself  than  even  a  submissive  Irish  Parlia- 
oeot),  of  increasing  the  estates  of  the  crown 
by  a  search  after  defective  titles.  Wentworth, 
opon  this,  set  resolutely  to  work.  He  exam- 
ined Tirious  old  records,  and  discovered  that 
ihe  whole  province  of  Connaught,  on  the  for- 
fettore  of  its  Irish  chieftain,  had  lapsed,  many 
yean  ago,  to  the  crown.  It  had,  indeed,  even 
no<«  that  time,  again  been  granted  away,  but 
the  court  lawyers  now  either  found  flaws  in 
the  conveyances  or  made  them.  It  will  be 
fecoOeeted  that  a  recognition  of  the  validity 
of  soch  titles  formed  one  of  the  obnoxious 
"paces"  which  Wentworth  had  laid  to  sleep 
wsoflodly. 

Pledging  himself  at  once  to  the  king,  there- 
fore, that  he  woukl  reduce  Connaught  to  the 
^hwtate  possession  of  the  crown,  the  lord- 
«*«prty  proceeded  into  the  county  of  Roscom- 
Boo,  summoned  a  jury  composed  of  "  persons 
of  such  means  as  might  answer  the  king  a 


JW  Coantew  of  Domt  had  preferred  the  request,  to 
•■^2**"*""*^  ineUotly  aniwered :  •»  I  did,  with  all 
J*|*'».  reoenre  from  your  ladjahip,  by  thii  bearer,  the 
'^  CBftauds  it  ever  pleased  oor  young  master  to  honour 
»e  wn^  and  before  Christmas  I  will  not  fail  to  furnish 
^tMikftm  with  the  finest  greyhoond  this  kingdom  af* 
p< ;  till  thsa  I  shall  humbly  crare  his  highneas's  pardon ; 
/•^  «•  tad  My  iefort  J  wtsjf  hmvt  eomenitnt  time^  wtder  siy 
^  m,  Is  ic  tun  ke  it  of  m  $afe  and  gentU  dispotitumt 
^tktt  I  mmf  try  kirn  hert  fir$i,  k<m  he  shaU  behave  kim- 
'^  'yvt  "r  tmrn  dtiUren^  were  the  greatest  indiscre- 
U'm  mi  boldiMn  in  mm  possible.  And  albeit  I  assure  my 
■Jfjflar  ladyships  ears  and  other  his  highness's  attend* 
■«»  weaU  be  8«ch  as  the  dog  should  do  no  harm,  yet  that 
•we  M  thaaks  to  »e."-Slr«/ertf  P0per9,  »oL  i.,  p.  103. 
I  StrObrd  Paptra,  toI.  i..  p.  116.  *^ 

t  -la  his  later  daya.'*  Radchfie  observes,  **be  got  little 
J^  to  see  hu  hawks  fiy,  thovgh  be  always  kept  good 

J  Sttaftrd  Paper*,  ToL  i.,  p.  305.    Wentworth»e  pwTi- 


round  fine  in  the  Castle-chamber  hi  case  they 
should  prevaricate,  and  who,  in  all  seeming, 
even  out  of  that  reason,  would  be  more  fearful 
to  tread  shamefully  and  impudently  aside  from 
the  truth  than  such  as  had  less,  or  nothing  to 
lose,"*  told  them  that  his  present  appeal  to 
them  was  a  mere  act  of  courtesy,  and,  in  re- 
turn for  a  series  of  deep  and  significant  threats, 
received  a  ready  obedience.  The  same  scenes, 
with  the  same  results,  were  acted  in  Mayo  and 
Sligo,  and  Lord  Wentworth  went  on  to  Galway. 

Here  he  was  prepared  for  opposition.  The 
people,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  were  sup- 
ported by  a  formidable  body  of  priests,  and  had 
the  strenuous  countenance  and  assistance  of 
their  hereditary  lord,  the  Earl  of  St.  Albania 
and  Clanricarde,  a  nobleman  of  esteem  at  the 
English  court.  The  spirit  of  Wentworth  rose 
at  the  prospect,  and  he  prepared  the  court,  in 
a  memorable  despatch,  for  the  measures  they 
were  to  expect  from  him :  "  If  it  be  followed 
with  just  severity,"  he  wrote,  "  this  opposition 
will  prove  of  great  use  to  the  crown,  as  any 
one  thing  that  hath  happened  since  this  plan- 
tation fell  in  proposition.  It  shaQ  not  only, 
with  a  considerable  addition  of  revenue,  bring 
security  to  this  county,  which  of  the  whole 
kingdom  most  requires  it,  but  make  all  the 
succeeding  plantations  pass  with  the  greatest 
quietness  that  can  be  desired ;  whereas,  if  this 
froward  humour  be  negligently  or  loosely  han- 
dled, it  will  not  only  blemish  the  honour  and 
comeliness  of  that  which  is  effected  abready,, 
but  cut  off  all  hope  for  the  future."  He  sum- 
moned a  jury  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the 
preceding  counties.  They  were  obstinate  in 
their  refusal  to  obey  him.  The  sheriff  who 
had  selected  them  was  instantly  fined  £1000 ; 
the  jurors  themselves  were  cited  into  the  Cas- 
tle-chamber, and  fined  £4000  each ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Clanricardet  received  a  heavy  repri- 
mand from  the  court,  and  was  made  to  suffer 
severely.  Bitter  murmurs  were  heard  in  Ire- 
land, and  men  spoke  out  more  strongly  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  deputy  knew  no  fear.  **  This 
comfort  I  have  to  support  me  against  the  mal- 
ice of  this  race  of  sturdy  beggar8,4j^at  howbeit 
they  threaten  me  with  a  Felton  or  a  Havillac, 
yet  my  master  is  pleased  graciously  to  accept 
of  my  endeavours,  and  to  say  publicly  at  coun- 
cil-board the  crown  of  England  was  never  so 
well  served  on  this  side  as  since  my  coming  to 
the  government."! 

Exasperated,  nevertheless,  with  these  signs 
of  opposition,  he  now  thought  to  silence  them 
effectually  by  one  terrible  warning.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  the  vice-treasurer,  the 
Lord  Mountnorris,  has  been  already  shown, -- 
and  I  have  quoted  the  deeply  significant  inti- 
mation which  opened  their  official  connexion. 
Mountnorris  had  long  disregarded  this,  and 
had,  indeed,  omitted  no  opportunity  which  his 
place  afforded  him  of  thwarting  in  every  possi- 
ble way  the  schemes  of  Wentworth.  A  trifling 
circumstance  now  gave  the  latter  an  occasion 
of  punishment.  Severely  afflicted  with  the 
gout  —  for  so  frightflil  were  his  bodily  infirmi- 


*  Strafford  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  449 ;  a  despatch  in  which 
the  entire  proceedings  are  characteristically  giren. 

t  For  the  representations  made  by  Wentworth  against 
this  nobleman,  see  Strafford  Papers,  toL  i.,  p.  451,  479, 
499 ;  and  toL  ii.,  p.  31,  35,  305,  381. 

t  Strmlford  Pftpers,  toL  i.,  p.  419 ;  aad  tea  p.  871. 
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ties  that  freedom  from  one  complaint  seldom 
failed  to  be  followed  by  thraldom  to  another — 
the  lord-deputy  sat  one  day  in  the  presence- 
chamber,  when  one  of  his  attendants— a  Mr. 
Annesiey,  a  distant  relation  of  the  Lord  Mount- 
norris — accidentally  dropped  a  stool  upon  his 
foot.  •»  Enraged  with  the  pain  whereof,"  says 
Clarendon,  "his  lordship  with  a  small  cane 
struck  Annesley.  This  being  merrily  spoken 
of  at  dinner  at  the  lord-chanceIlor*s  table, 
where  the  Lord  Mountnorris  was,  he  said, 
<  the  gentleman  had  a  brother  that  would  not 
have  taken  such  a  blow.*  *'♦  These  words 
were  spoken  in  the  month  of  April.  Eaves- 
droppers reported  them  to  Wentworth,  who 
instantly  forwarded  a  messenger  to  London  to 
bring  back  a  king's  commission  for  the  trial 
of  Mountnorris.  It  was  sent  at  his  request. 
Not  till  December,  however,  was  any  farther 
fctep  taken,  though  the  interim  had  been  em- 
ployed in  giving  security  to  the  lord-deputy's 
purpose. 

In  December,  Mountnorris  received  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  a  council  of  war  the  next  morn- 
ing. Ignorant  of  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a 
movement,  he  was  vainly  asking  his  brother 
councillors  to  explain  it,  when  Wentworth  en- 
tered«  produced  the  king's  commission,  charged 
Lord  Mountnorris  with  an  attempt  to  stir  up 
mutiny  against  himself  as  general  of  the  army, 
and  ordered  the  charge  to  be  read.  It  ran 
to  this  effect :  That  it  having  been  mentioned 
at  the  lord-chancellor's  table  that  Annesley  had 
let  a  stool  fall  on  the  lord-deputy's  foot,  Mount- 
norris had  scornfully  and  contemptuously  said, 
"  Perhaps  it  was  done  in  revenge  of  that  pub- 
lic affront  that  my  lord-deputy  did  me  formerly ; 
but  I  have  a  brother  who  would  not  have  taken 
such  a  revenge."  In  vain  the  accused  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  requested  time  for  consultation ; 
in  vain  he  demanded  even  a  copy  of  the  charge, 
or  permission  to  retain  counsel :  everything 
was  denied  to  him ;  the  lord-deputy  cited  two 
articles  of  war  which  rendered  him  amenable 
to  imprisonment  and  to  death ;  demanded  from 
the  councillors  the  immediate  and  summai^ 
judgment  o%a  court-martial  on  both  the  arti- 
cles ;  and  sternly  silenced  a  proposal  which 
they  ventured  to  submit,  of  separating  the  char- 
ges. Guilty  the  accused  was  to  be  voted,  •*  of 
both  or  of  none ! "  Even  Lord  Moore,  one  of  the 
councillors— who,  with  Sir  R.  Loftus,  the  broth- 
er of  another  councillor,  had  proved  Went- 
worth's  case — ^was  ordered  to  resume  his  seat, 
and  judge  the  man  whom  he  had  accused ! 
Under  the  eye  of  the  lord-deputy  the  council 
then  deliberated  and  voted ;  and  their  sentence 
condemned  Mountnorris  to  imprisonment,  de- 
prived him  of  all  his  offices,  ignominiously  dis- 
missed him  from  the  army,  incapacitated  him 
from  ever  serving  again,  and  finally  left  him  to 
be  shot,  or  beh^ed,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
general.  Before  the  whole  court  Lord  Went- 
worth then  expressed  exultation:  "the  sen- 
tence was  just  and  noble,  and  for  his  part,  he 
would  not  lose  his  share  of  the  honour  of  it !" 
He  turned  afterward  to  the  unfortunate  Mount- 
norris ;  told  him  that  now,  if  he  chose,  he  had 


*  Clarandon,  tqI.  i.,  p.  174.  This  tUteiMnt  ii  borne 
«ot  bjr  Baillie**  lett«ra.  Roshworth,  on  the  c^er  hand, 
nrei  it  m  Wentworth'*  witnesses  afterward  swore  to  it. 
Collections,  vd.  iii.,  p.  187 ;  and  see  Nalaoi^s  CoUectioos, 
▼oL  i.,  p.  iO. 


only  to  order  execution,  but  that  be  wonld  pe- 
tition for  his  life,  and  **  would  sooner  lose  bis 
hand  than  Mountnorris  should  lose  his  bead." 

His  purpose  was  to  be  more  effectually  an- 
swered, in  truth,  by  a  contemptuous  pardon, 
and  this,  from  the  first,  he  appears  to  have  de- 
signed, trusting  to  the  general  ignominy  that 
would  be  thrown  over  Mountnorris  to  crash 
any  after-attempt  he  might  make  against  his 
own  power.  The  remarks  which  have  been 
already  made  on  other  personal  oppressions 
apply  here  with  still  greater  force,  and  to  the 
system  which  Wentworth  had  to  uphold  should 
the  horror  and  reproach  be  carried.  It  is 
certain  that,  at  the  period  of  this  proceeding. 
Lord  Clarendon  has  justly  described  the  is- 
sue to  which  the  positions  of  the  parties  had 
brought  them :  "  That  either  the  deputy  of  Ire- 
land must  destroy  my  Lord  Mountnorris  while 
he  continued  in  his  office,  or  my  Lord  Mount- 
norris must  destroy  the  deputy  as  soon  as  his 
commission  was  determined."*  'Wentworth 
was  not  the  man  to  leave  this  issue  in  the 
hands  of  chance,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  to 
blind  himself  to  the  results  of  such  conduct  as 
the  necessity  had  forced  upon  him.  "  But  if, 
because  I  am  necessitated  to  preserve  myself 
from  contempt  and  scorn,  and  to  keep  and  re- 
tain with  me  a  capacity  to  serve  his  majesty 
with  that  honour  becoming  the  dignity  of  that 
place  I  here  by  his  majesty's  favour  exercise, 
therefore  I  must  be  taken  to  be  such  a  rigid 
Cato  Censorius  as  should  render  me  abnost  in- 
hospitable to  humane  kind,  yet  shall  not  that 
persuade  me  to  suflTer  myself  to  be  trodden 
upon  by  men  indeed  of  that  savage  and  inso- 
lent nature  they  would  have  me  believed  to  be, 
or  to  deny  unto  myself  and  my  own  subsist- 
ence so  natural  a  motion  as  is  the  defence  of  a 
man's  self." 

The  wife  of  Mountnorris  was  a  kinswoman 
of  the  Lady  Arabella  HoUis,  whose  memory 
Wentworth  cherished  with  such  enthusiasm, 
and  **  in  the  name  and  by  the  memory  of  her^ 
hoping  that  God  would  so  reward  him  for  it 
upon  "  the  sweet  children  of  her  kinswoman,** 
Lady  Mountnorris,  immediately  after  the  sen- 
tence, in  a  deeply  pathetic  letter,  besoagbt 
Wentworth  to  take  "  his  heavy  hand  from  oft 
her  dear  lord."t  Every  writer  concurs  in  sta- 
ting that  this  letter  was  coldly  and  contemptu- 
ously disregarded  by  the  lord  deputy,  but  an 
extract  from  one  of  his  despatches  may  at  least 
serve  to  throw  some  doubt  over  such  a  state- 
ment. "I  send  you,"  he  writes  to  Secretary 
Cooke,  *<here  enclosed  the  sentence  of  the 
council  of  war  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Mount- 
norris  I  foresee  full  well  how  I  shall  be 

skirmished  upon  for  it  on  that  side :  causeless 
traducing  and  calumniating  of  me  is  a  spirit 
that  hath  haunted  me  through  the  whole  course 
of  my  life,  and  now  become  so  ordinary  a  food 
as  the  sharpness  and  bitterness  of  it,  in  good 
faith,  distempers  not  my  taste  one  jot.  Final- 
ly, as  I  formerly  signed  the  sentence  together 

*  The  reader  mar  be  referred,  in  case  he  deair«s  to  p«r* 
sae  this  sahject  farther,  to  the  most  ample  maurials  of  Jodf^ 
ment  and  discrimination  as  to  the  character  and  bean  as  a( 
the  parties.  Strafford  Papers,  toI.  i.,  p.  73, 70, 119,  SSO/Im, 
S88,  392,  409,  ef  $ec.,  448, 497.  et  sec.,  509, 604. 506,  r<  stm^ 
511.  et  $eq.,  514,  519;  and  to  vol.  li.,  p.  5, 14.  et  Mf^  asA 
145.  The  nn(brtmiBte  want  of  an  index  to  tha  StralKmS 
Papers  makes  these  references  necessary. 

t  Clarendon's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  449. 
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with  them,  so  do  I  most  heartily  now  join  in 
their  letters  to  you*  where  we  all  become  hum- 
ble petitioners  to  his  majesty  for  his  life,  which 
was,  God  knows,  so  little  looked  after  by  me, 
that  howbeit  I  hold  under  favour  the  sentence 
most  just,  yet  were  it  left  me  in  choice  wheth- 
er be  mast  lose  his  head  or  I  my  hand,  this 
should  redeem  that.  His  lordship  was  prison- 
er in  this  castle  some  two  days,  but  u^on  his 
^sicuLn^M  eertificate  that  the  badness  of  his  lodg- 
ing might  prejudice  his  health,  I  sent  him  upon 
£ooi  bond  restrained  only  to  fus  own  house,  where 
he  is  like  to  remain  till  f  receive  his  majesty* s  far- 
ther  pleasure  concerning  him.**  It  is  most  un- 
likely that  such  an  extraordinary  favour  as  this 
had  been  granted  on  the  application  of  a  phy- 
sician merely,  while  the  lord-deputy  had  an  ob- 
Tioos  reason  for  keeping  out  of  sight  the  influ- 
ence of  the  lady. 

Some  short  time  after,  Mountnorris,  on  con- 
dition of  submitting  to  Wentworth,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  justice  of  his  sentence,  re- 
ceired  his  liberty.  Prosecutions,  however, 
bad  been  lodged  against  him  meanwhile  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  he  felt  himself  a  lowered 
and  welhiigh  beggared  man.  **At  my  Lord 
Moontnorris  his  departure  hence,"  writes  the 
deputy,  **he  seem^  wondrously  humbled,  as 
nu^  as  Chaucer's  fhar,*  that  would  not  for 
him  anything  should  be  dead ;  so  I  told  him  I 
never  wish^  ill  to  his  estate  nor  person  farther 
than  to  remove  him  thence,  where  he  was  as  well  a 
trouble  as  an  offence  unto  me ;  that  being  done 
(bowbeit  thorough  his  own  fault  with  more 
prejiuiice  to  him  than  I  intended),  I  could 
wish  there  were  no  more  debate  betwixt  us ; 
and  I  told  him  that,  if  hd  desired  it,  I  would 
■pare  my  prosecution  against  him  in  the  Star 
Chamber  there. "  Immediately  before  this  pas- 
Age  occurs,  in  the  same  letter,  Wentworth 
had  remarked,  "I  assure  you  I  have  had  a 
churlish  winter  of  this ;  nor  hath  the  gout  been 
vitbout  other  attendants  that  do  prognostic  no 
kag  life  for  me  here  below !  which  skills  not 
mnch.  He  lives  more  that  virtuously  and  gener- 
ously spnids  one  month,  than  some  other  that 
nay  chance  to  dream  out  some  years,  and  bury 
himself  alive  all  the  while."    The  life  of  the 


*  daoeer  tod  Dr.  Donne  appear  to  hare  been  Went- 
wik^a  fiavoanie  poets.  Chaucer  indeed,  to  the  coart 
Rideza  of  that  day,  was  as  Shakspeare  in  oor  own.  It  is 
Hear,  too,  from  the  frequent  nse  m  pecaliar  expressions  in 
im  de«|v«tcb«s,  that  the  lord-deputy  was  not  anaoqaainted, 
sad  that  lettmatrly,  with  the  great  dramatist,  thoagh  he 
M«er,  as  with  Chaucer  and  Donne,  quotes  connected  pas- 
sagca.  It  i*  worth  subjoining,  as  an  instance  out  of  many, 
«ee  rf  Weatworth*8  sneers  at  Sir  Piers  Crosby— that  "  trifle 
Ctuatvy,"  as  be  elsewhere  calls  him.  **  Since  his  depar- 
tv«  I  hare  aaither  heard  from  him  nor  of  him,  more  than 
that  he  vouchsafed  with  his  pretty  composed  looks  to  g^ve 
tW  Gallway  agents  countenance  and  courtship  before  the 
«?«•  ef  aH  the  good  people  that  looked  uptm  them,  gracing 
sad  aahevniff  t£em  to  and  from  all  their  appearings  before 
th»  krds ;  there  is  no  more  to  be  added  in  his  case  but 
iXtm  two  rerses  of  otd  Jeffrey  Chaucer : 

*  Nuwherc  so  busy  a  man  as  he  ther  n'as, 
Aad  3ret  he  seemed  busier  than  ho  was.'  ** 

Wbcm  the  aewsmonger  Garrard  heard  of  the  affair  of 
'  ,  he  quotes  Dr.  Donne,  as  if  to  communicate 


t  trader  symi»thy  to  his  lordship  in  that  way :  "  When 
ftrsc  I  hcsrd  the  news,  which  was  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  and 
how  sU  men  talked  of  it,  it  disorder'd  me,  it  brakv  mv  sleep, 
1  waked  at  fsor  ia  the  aoming,  it  made  me  herd  the  next 
day  Jess  ra  eonpaay  ;  sot  that  I  beliered  what  was  said, 
bttt  thttt  I  had  no  oracle,  no  such  friend  on  the  sudden  to 
1*  IB,  who  could  grv«  such  satisfisctioo  as  t  desired.  No- 
Meet  load,  your  letUr  hath  done  it ;  what  Dr.  Donne  writ 
oece  !•  moat  trua,  Sir,  more  than  ku$e*,  Uttert  wiingl*  $oul$, 
/or  tkms/rttmd*  •bttJtt  tpeuk,"  dec 


lord-deputy  had,  indeed,  in  the  intensity  of  ^n- 
sation  it  had  required  for  its  sustainment,  cov- 
ered a  larger  span  of  existence  than  years  can 
measure,  and  now  the  term  that  remained  to 
it  was  fated  to  be  dashed  with  ahnost  unceas- 
ing anxieties  and  troubles,  more  bitter  in  pro- 
portion to  the  temperament  they  wrought  on. 

His  anticipations  of  the  enmity  that  would 
be  provoked  against  him  by  the  case  of  Mount- 
norris were  more  than  realized.  Laud  ventur- 
ed to  intimate  to  him,  *'  I  find  that,  notwith- 
standing all  your  great  services  in  Ireland, 
which  are  most  graciously  accepted  by  the 
king,  you  want  not  them  which  whisper,  and 
perhaps  speak  louder  where  they  think  they 
may,  against  your  proceedings  in  Ireland,  as 
being  over-full  of  personal  prosecutions  against 
men  of  quality And  this  is  somewhat  loud- 
ly spoken  by  some  on  the  queen's  side I 

know  you  have  a  great  deal  more  resolution  ia 
you  than  to  decline  any  service  due  to  the  king, 
state,  or  Church,  for  the  barking  of  discontent- 
ed persons;  and  God  forbid  but  you  should; 
and  yet,  my  lord,  if  you  could  find  a  way  to 
do  aU  these  great  services  and  decline  these 
storms,  I  think  it  would  be  excellent  well 
thought  on.'**  To  this  advice  succeeded  other 
galling  announcements.  Lord  Clanricarde  died 
suddenly,  from  a  broken  heart,  it  was  said,  in 
consequence  of  the  Galway  proceedings ;  and 
the  death  of  the  sherififof  that  county,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  by  Wentworth,  immediately 
followed.  Both  of  these  deaths  were  laid  at 
his  door.  **  They  might  as  well,"  exclaimed 
the  lord-deputy,  adverting  to  the  first,  "  they 
might  as  well  bave^imputed  unto  me  for  a  crime 
his  being  threescore  and  ten  years  old ! "  With 
cooler  satire  he  put  off  the  fate  of  the  sherilT. 
**  They  will  lay  the  charge  of  Darcy  the  sher- 
iff's death  unto  me.  My  arrows  are  cruel  that 
wound  so  mortally !  but  I  should  be  more  sorry , 
by  much,  the  king  should  lose  his  fine.**  Still  this 
did  not  subdue  the  daily  increasing  murmurs ;. 
one  exaggeration  begot  another ;  and  he  re- 
solved at  last,  by  a  sudden  public  appearance 
in  En^nd,  to  confound  his  accusers,  and, 
even  in  their  very  teeth,  to  tl^pwr  for  new 
marks  of  favour. 

Permission  having  been  obtained  from  the 
king,  Wentworth  appeared  at  the  English  court 
in  May,  1 636.  He  was  received  with  the  high- 
est favour,  and  so  delighted  the  king  with  his 


*  Strafibrd  Papers,  toL  i.,  p.  470.  Lord  Cottington's  ao- 
ooant  was  something  diflferent :  **  Yon  said  right,  that  Monnti- 
norris  his  business  wou'd  make  a  groat  noise  ;  for  so  it  hath 
amongst  ignorant,  but  especially  ill-affected  people ;  but  it 
hath  struck  little  among  the  wiser  sort,  and  begins  to  be 
blown  away  amongst  the  rest."  His  lordship,  in  the  same 
letter,  communicates  to  Wentworth  a  remarkable  sequel  to 
the  affair.  The  lord>deputy,  in  order  to  procure  Monnt- 
iMrris's  oflBces  for  his  favoaritee  (chiefly  young  Loftus,  the 
husband  of  a  lady  who  has  beeiL  before  adrerted  to),  had 
proDosed  to  distribute  jC6000  as  a  sort  of  purchase  of  them, 
to  the  princiMd  English  ministers.  (Strafford  Papers,  toI. 
i.,  p.  506.)  The  sly  old  courtier  (>>ttington,  howerer,  into 
whose  hands  the  busineas  fell,  hit  on  a  more  notable  expedi- 
ent. **  When  William  Rayltoa  first  told  me,"  he  writes, 
"  of  your  lordship's  intention  touching  Mountnorris's  place 
for  Sir  Adam  Loftus,  and  the  distribution  of  moneys  far  the 
effiBCting  thereof,  I  fell  upon  the  right  way,  wkieh  wtu,  to 
give  the  motuw  to  him  that  reoUf  eould  db  th*  teniMM,  which 
was  the  king  htMuelf;  and  this  hath  so  far  prerailed,  as  by 
this  post  your  brdship  will  receire  his  majesty's  letter  to 
that  effect,  to  aa  there  yon  hare  Toar  busmen  done  with- 
out noise."  The  money  happened  to  be  particularly  wel- 
come to  Charles,  who  bad  just  been  purchasing  an  estate ! 
See  Strafibrd  Papers,  toL  i.,  p.  311. 
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account  of  the  various  measorea  by  which  he 
had  consolidated  the  government  of  Ireland, 
Chat  he  was  entreated  by  his  majesty  to  repeat 
the  details  "  at  a  very  full  council."  "  How- 
beit  I  told  him  I  feared  his  m^esty  might  be 
wearied  with  the  repetition  of  so  long  a  narra- 
tive, being  no  other  than  he  had  formerly  heard, 
and  that  I  desired,  therefore,  I  might  give  my 
account  to  the  lords  without  his  majesty's  far- 
ther expense  of  time,  yet  his  told  me  it  was 
worthy  to  be  heard  twice,  and  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  have  it  so."*  No  wonder!  A  more 
striking  description  was  never  spoken.  He  de- 
tailed all  the  measures  he  had  accomplished 
for  the  Church,  the  army,  and  the  revenue,  for 
manufactures  and  commerce,  for  the  laws  and 
their  admii^istration,  and  through  every  vigor- 
ous and  well-aimed  word  shone  the  author  of 
all  those  measures !  Wentworth  adverted,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  relation,  to  *<  some  par- 
ticulars wherein  I  have  been  very  undeservedly 
and  bloodily  traduced."  He  mentioned  the 
slanders  that  had  been  circulated,  proclaiming 
him  "a  severe  and  austere  hard-conditioned 
man,  rather  indeed  a  basha  of  Buda,  than  the 
minister  of  a  pious  Christian  king."  His  report 
of  what  followed  is  a  direct  illustration  of  much 
that  has  been  advanced  in  this  memoir.  **  How- 
beit,  if  I  were  not  much  mistaken  in  myself,  it 
was  quite  the  contrary;  no  man  coM  show 
wherein  I  had  expressed  it  in  my  nature^  no  friend 
I  had  would  charge  me  with  it  in  my  private  con- 
versation^ no  creature  had  found  it  in  the  manar 
ging  of  my  own  private  affairs,  so  as  if  I  stood 
dear  in  aU  these  respects^  it  toas  to  be  confessed 
by  any  equal  mind  that  it  was  not  anything  noith^ 
inybut  the  necessity  of  his  majesty* s  service^  which 
enforced  me  into  a  seeming  strictness  outwardly. 
And  that  was  the  reason  indeed ;  for  where  I 
found  a  crown,  a  Church,  and  a  people  spoiled, 
I  could  not  imagine  to  redeem  them  from  un- 
der the  pressure  with  gracious  smiles  and  gen- 
tle looks.  It  would  cost  wanner  water  than 
80 !  True  it  was,  that  where  a  dominion  was 
once  gotten  and  settled,  it  might  be  stayed  and 
kept  where  it  was  by  soft  and  moderate  coun- 
sels, but  where  a  sovereignty  (be  it  spoken 
with  reverence)  was  going  down  the  hill,  the 
nature  of  a  man  did  so  easily  slide  into  the 
paths  of  an  uncontrolled  liberty  as  it  would  not 
be  brought  back  without  strength,  nor  be  forced 
up  the  hill  agaiu  but  by  vigour  and  force.  And 
true  it  was  indeed,  I  knew  no  other  rule  to  gov- 
ern by  but  by  reward  and  punishment ;  and  I 
must  profess,  that  where  I  found  a  person  well 
and  entirely  set  for  the  service  of  my  master, 
I  should  lay  my  hand  under  his  foot,  and  add 
to  his  respect  and  power  all  I  might,  and  that 
where  I  found  the  contrary,  I  should  not  han- 
dle him  in  my  arms,  or  soothe  him  in  his  unto- 
ward humour,  but  if  he  came  in  my  reach,  so 
far  as  honour  and  justice  would  warrant  me,  I 
must  knock  him  soundly  over  the  knuckles ; 
but  no  sooner  he  become  a  new  man,  apply 
himself  as  he  ought  to  the  government,  but  I 
also  change  my  temper,  and  express  myself  to 
him,  as  unto  that  other,  by  all  the  good  offices 
I  could  do  him. '  If  this  be  sharpness,  if  this  be 


•  See  Strmffbrd  Papen,  toI.  i.,  p.  13-«.  The  despatch 
in  which  Wentworth  again,  for  the  third  time,  details  his 
remarkable  oarrative,  is  addressed  to  Wandesford.  who,  in 
the  mean  while,  waa  administeriag  the  Irish  goremment. 


severity,  I  desired  to  be  instructed  better  l^ 
his  majesty  and  their  lordships,  for  in  truth  it 
did  not  seem  so  to  me ;  however,  if  I  were 
once  told  that  his  majesty  liked  not  to  t*e  thus 
served,  I  would  readily  conform  myself,  foUow 
the  bent  and  current  of  my  own  dispoaitioa, 
which  is  to  be  quiet,  not  to  have  debates  and 
disputes  with  any.  Here  his  majesty  inter- 
rupted me,  and  said  that  was  no  severity,  Arisb- 
ed  me  to  go  on  in  that  way,  for  if  I  served  him 
otherwise  I  should  not  serve  him  as  be  exjiect- 
ed  from  me." 

Wentworth  left  the  court  for  Wentworth 
Woodhouse  loaded  with  the  applause  of  the 
king  and  his  lords  of  the  council,  and  foUowed 
by  the  awful  gaze  of  doubting  multitudes. 

As  he  passed  through  York  he  was  arrested 
by  enthusiastic  friends,  and  with  some  difficul- 
ty escaped  them.  **I  am  gotten  hither,"  he 
writes  to  Laud,  "at  last,  to  a  poor  house  I 
have,  having  been  this  last  week  almost  feast- 
ed to  death  at  York.  In  truth,  for  anjrthing  I 
can  find,  they  were  not  ill  pleased  to  see  me. 
Sure  I  am  it  much  contented  me  to  be  amongst 
my  old  acquaintance,  which  I  would  not  leave 
for  any  other  affection  I  have,  but  to  that  wbkh 
I  both  profess  and  owe  to  the  person  of  his  sa- 
cred majesty.  Lord !  with  what  ^etness  in 
myself  could  I  live  here  in  companson  of  that 
noise  and  labour  I  meet  with  elsewhere ;  and, 
I  protest,  put  up  more  crowns  in  my  puree  at 
the  year*s  end  too !  But  we'll  let  that  pass ; 
for  I  am  not  like  to  enjoy  that  blessed  condi- 
tion upon  eanh ;  and  therefore  my  resolution 
is  set  to  endure  and  struggle  with  it  so  long  aa 
this  crazy  body  will  bear  it,  and  finally  drop 
into  the  silent  grave,  where  both  all  thes« 
(which  I  now  could,  as  I  think,  innocently  d& 
light  myself  in)  and  myself  are  to  be  forgotten. 
And  fare  them  well !  I  persuade  mys^  emUi 
Lepido  I  am  able  to  lay  them  down  very  quiet 
ly.''* 

His  rest  was  extremely  short,  for  be  sooi 
reappeared  in  York,  discharged  several  of  UM 
duties  of  his  presidency,  and  fell  with  all  ha 
accustomed  vigour  on  the  collection  of  ship 
money.  That  famous  tax  had  recently  beei 
levied.  The  same  success  waited  upon  Went 
worth's  present  measures  in  respect  to  it  a 
the  capacity  and  energy  which  animated  all  b 
did  almost  invariably  commanded.  In  ever; 
other  county,  murmurs,  threats,  and  cnrse 
accompanied  the  payment ;  in  Yorkshire,  dc 
ring  Wentworth's  presence,  silence.  His  lei 
ter  to  the  king  reads  like  one  of  his  Irish  di 
spatches.  **  In  pursuit  of  your  commands, 
have  efl^ectually,  both  in  public  and  privatf 
recommended  the  justice  and  necessity  of  th 
shipping  business,  and  so  clearly  shown  it  t 
be,  not  only  for  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  i 
general,  but  for  every  man's  particular  safeti 
that  I  am  most  confident  the  assessment  ibi 
next  year  will  be  universally  and  cheerful] 
answered  within  this  jurisdiction."t 


•  Strmflbrd  Paper*.  toL  ii..  p.  M. 

t  In  a  sabseqaent  letter  Wentworth  wrote  :  **  I  fbrgvC 
my  last  humbly  to  oflfer  my  optnioik,  that  in  case  yoor  au 
esty  find  or  apprehend  any  barkwardness  in  th«  aDuth, 
were  good  the  next  year's  wriU  for  the  shipping  aas^ssnK 
were  nastened  first  down  into  these  parts,  where  thev  a 
sure  to  find  no  opposition  or  nnwilUngness,  which  exsimi 
may  rather  further  than  hinder  in  the  right  waj  whi 
others  ought  to  follow  elsewhere.** 


EARL  OF  STRAFFORD. 


Ill 


The  k>rd-depaty,  as  the  time  approached  for 
Ub  letum  to  his  goremment,  nnbardened  him- 
•elf  of  a  suit  to  the  king  which  he  now  felt 
eotcemed  him  daily  more  and  more.  For  the 
seeond  time  he  entreated  from  Charles  the 
boMor  of  an  earldom.  He  begged  it  in  refu- 
tatioo  of  the  malicious  iosinuatioj^s  of  his  ene- 
■ies,  to  proTe  that  their  calumnies  were  dis- 
bebered,  and  to  strengthen  him  in  the  eyes  of 
Ike  Irish.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Land, 
td&og  him  plainly  the  use  the  enemies  of  the 
itite  were  making  of  the  king's  withholding 
fron  his  deputy  some  public  mark  of  his  fa- 
yw,  and  urging  the  danger  it  threatened  to  bis 
iittbority  and  to  the  public  service.  Again 
Weatworth's  suit  was  rejected.  Since  Charles's 
lot  answer,  his  reasons  for  refUsal  had  in- 
creased  ercry  way.  His  reply  was  peremptory. 
^^BeUere  it,  the  marks  of  my  favours  that  stop 
oalietoos  tongues  are  neither  places  nor  titles, 
hat  (he  little  welcome  I  give  to  accusers,  and 
Ike  wffling  ear  I  give  to  my  servants."  The 
;e>t  with  which  his  majesty's  letter  closed  did 
lot  mend  the  matter.  "  I  will  end  with  a  rule 
that  Dtay  serve  for  a  statesman,  a  courtier,  or  a 
lwei«— never  make  a  defence  or  apology  before 
yot  be  accused . "  The  lord-deputy  felt  this  deep- 
Ij  *•  I  wish,"  he  wrote  to  Laud, "  thorough  the 
opmion  that  I  stand  not  full  to  his  majesty's 
fting  in  my  service  in  this  place,  his  majesty's 
tibsn  may  not  suffer  as  well  as  myself.  But 
^  that  as  it  may,  I  am  resolved  never  to  stir 
tbat  stone  more,  dead  to  me  it  is  to  be  for 
ercT.  Indeed,  I  neither  think  of  it,  nor  look  for 
if  Hb  friend  George  Butler  he  recommend- 
ed to  look  for  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
■at  worid ;  **  for  in  good  faith.  George,  all  he- 
lp* are  grown  wonderous  indifferent"  Nor 
W  Wentworth  scruple  to  exhibit  very  broadly 
to  the  king  the  still  rankling  disappointment. 
"Oat  of  the  truth  of  my  heart,"  he  wrote; 
"tad  with  that  liberty  your  majesty  is  i^eased 
to  aflbrd  me  (which  shall  nevertheless  ever  re- 
ttti  all  the  humility,  modesty,  and  secrecy  pos- 
■We),  admit  me  to  say,  reward  well  applied 
•^'latages  the  services  of  kings  extreamly 
BQcb;  it  being  most  certain  that  not  one  man 
cfTery  many  serve  their  masters  for  love,  but 
^  their  own  ends  and  preferments,  and  that 
be  is  in  the  rank  of  the  best  servants  that  can 
be  content  to  serve  his  master  together  with 
bmaetf".  Finally,  I  am  most  confident,  were 
y^  majesty  purposed  but  for  a  while  to  use 
fte  eicellent  wisdom  God  hath  given  you  in 
tbe  eoDstant,  right,  and  quick  applying  of  re- 
viris  and  punishments,  it  were  a  thing  most 
^  for  your  servants  in  a  very  few  years, 
•■^  joor  conduct  and  protection,  so  to  settle 
^y«ir  affairs  and  dominions  as  should  render 
^  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad  also,  the 
■"'^  powerful  and  considerable  king  in  Chris- 


^Ith  Laud,  Wentworth  communicated  more 
TOJ  on  this  subject,  and  in  one  of  his  more 
"■pwdiag  letters  suddenly  consoles  himself 
JJb  Dr.  Donne  and  Vandyke.  «*  I  most  hum- 
<^  thank  yoor  lordship  for  your  noble  care  and 
jwnsd  tending  to  the  preservation  of  my 
"^"h,  s  free  bounty  it  is  of  your  love  towards 
^  *hcrc  otherwise  of  myself  I  am  so  won- 
gpo*  little  considerable  to  anybody  else.    The 


•  KfOMPipusyToL  ii.,  p.  41. 


Lady  Astrea,  the  poet  tells  us,  is  long  since 
gone  to  heaven,  but  under  favour  I  can  yet  find 
reward  and  punishment  on  earth.  Indeed, 
sometimes  they  are  like  Doctor  Dorni's  '  ana- 
gram of  a  good  face,'*^  the  ornaments  missed, 
a  yellow  tooth,  a  red  ^ye,  a  white  lip  or  so ! 
and  seeing  that  all  beauties  take  not  all  affec- 
tions, one  man  judging  that  a  deformity  which 
another  considers  as  a  perfection  or  a  grace, 
this,  methinks,  convinceth  the  certain  incer- 
tainty  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Howso- 
ever, he  is  the  wisest  commonly,  the  greatest, 
and  happiest  man,  and  shall  surely  draw  the 
fairest  table  of  his  life,  that  understands,  with 
Vandike,  how  to  dispose  of  these  shadows  best 
to  make  up  his  own  comeliness  and  advan- 
tage,"! Whereupon  his  grace  of  Canterbury 
warns  the  lord-deputy  from  Vandyke  and  Dr. 
Donne  into  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes :  **  Once 
for  all,  if  you  will  but  read  over  the  short  book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  while  these  thoughts  are  in 
you,  you  will  see  a  better  disposition  of  these 
things,  and  the  vani^  of  all  their  shadows, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  anagrams  of  Dr 
Donne's,  or  any  designs  of  Vandyke ;  so  to  the 
lines  there  drawn  I  leave  you."t 

Disappointed  of  that  public  mark  of  favour 
he  had  claimed  so  justly,  but  strengthened  by 
private  instructions^  from  the  king  which  left 
no  bound  or  limit  to  his  power,  Lord  Went- 
worth returned  to  Ireland.  He  resumed  his 
measures  precisely  at  the  point  in  which  he 
had  left  them,  overawed  every  effort  to  disturb 
the  breathless  tranquillity  which  his  energy  had 
inspired,  and  under  his  vigilant  eye  the  infant 
cultivation,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the 
country  began  to  increase  and  prosper.  "  While 
the  subject  enjoyed  security  from  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  internal  insurrections  and  depreda- 
tions, the  royal  revenues,  arising  from  prod- 
uce and  consumption,  experienced  a  rapid  in- 
crease."||  This  **  security,"  however,  was  nev- 
er felt  to  be  other  than  that  of  absolutism,  for 
Wentworth,  hand  in  hand  with  his  most  stri- 
king financial  improvements,  carried  on  his  in- 
quiries into  defective  titles  with  a  terrible  rigour. 
He  placed  at  the  king's  disposal  the  entire  dis- 
trict of  Ormond,  and  in  his  Irish  exchequer  the 
sum  of  £15,000,  wrung  from  the  family  of  the 
O'Bymes  in  Wicklow,  to  redeem  their  posses- 
sions from  a  similar  award.  Successful  in  ev- 
ery effort  he  made,  he  did  not  care  to  call  into 
request  the  new  powers  he  had  been  intrusted 
with. 

Not  a  messenger  or  a  letter  arrived  fh)m 
England,  however,  without  news  that  dashed 
his  prosperity  and  his  pride.    He  saw  as  much 


♦  •*  Marry  ud  1ot«  thy  FUria,  for  •>!• 

Hath  all  thing*  whereby  others  beantaoai  be ; 
For  thoarh  her  eyes  be  small,  her  mooth  is  great ; 
Though  tiieirs  be  ivory,  yet  her  teeth  be  jet ; 
Ac  Ac  Ac 

What  though  her  cheeks  be  yellow,  ber  hair's  red ; 
*  *  *  * 

Though  all  her  parts  be  not  in  th'  nsnal  platie, 
She  tuith  jret  the  anagrams  of  a  good  face  !** 

Seamd  EU ff, 
t  Straflbid  Papers,  toI.  ii.,  p.  158.         i  Ibid.,  p.  IM. 
^  See  his  letter  to  Wandesford,  Straflbnl  Papers,  toI.  ii., 
p.  13,  el  $eq. 

I  Mr.  MacDiarratd,  whose  summary  of  Wentworth's  flnaa- 
cial  roAasares  is  v^ry  able.  I  have  occasionally  arailed  my- 
self  of  it.  See  Lives  of  British  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.«  p.  170- 
161.  The  despatches  of  the  lord-drpnty,  in  the  early  por> 
tion  of  the  second  voIojim  of  the  Strafford  Papers,  are  sin- 
gularly powenuL 
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beyond  the  narrow  Tision  of  the  English  cour- 
tiers as  his  sagacity  outreached  theirs,  and,  in 
the  hollow  madness  of  their  measures,  had  al- 
ready discerned  disastrous  issues.  The  ruin 
they  were  precipitating,  he  bitterly  knew  would 
involve  himself;  yet  he  had  not  even  the  poor 
consolation  of  feeling  that  the  only  portion  of  the 
king's  service  that  had  in  it  any  of  the  elements 
of  stability,  his  own  government,  had  a  single 
hearty  defender  in  that  English  court.  Their 
praises  obsequiously  waited  on  his  presence 
alone.  Laud,  indeed,  was  still  his  friend ;  but 
Laud's  ecclesiastical  administration  had  by  this 
time  wellnigh  incapacitated  its  master  for  any 
purpose  of  good.  The  popular  party  in  Eng- 
land, meanwhile,  taking  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion, raised  a  loud  and  violent  voice  of  clam- 
our against  the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  He 
flung  it  back,  in  the  hasty  self-bullying  of  his 
will,  with  a  contemptuous  scorn  ;*  but  he  knew 
secretly  its  power,  and  in  his  graver  despatch- 
es warned  the  court  from  leaving  him  unpro- 
tected to  its  effects  :  **  With  the  disesteem  of 
the  governor,"  he  wrote,  "the  government 
shall  impair,  if  not  in  the  existence,  sure  in  the 
beauty  of  it,  which  is  as  considerable  as  that 
most  men  are  guided  and  guide  themselves  by 
opinion.  So  as,  if  you  will  have  my  philosophy 
in  the  point,  let  no  prince  employ  a  servant 
longer  than  he  is  resolved  to  have  him  valued 
and  esteemed  by  others,  thorough  those  pow- 
ers he  shall  manifest  to  be  intrusted  with  him.'* 
Still  he  saw  no  symptoms  of  what  he  desired, 
and  at  last  he  wrote  personally  to  the  king. 
**  Sir,"  he  said, "  J  take  my  natural  inclinations  to 
be  extreamly  much  more  tender  and  gentle  than 
the  smooth  looks  and  cheeks  of  your  ministers 
on  that  side  find  in  their  own  bosoms,  and  yet 
heighten  the  cry  upon  me !"  But  Charles  had 
now  the  queen's  influence  in  many  respects 
upon  him,  and  the  queen  was  not  displeased  to 
hear  of  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Wentworth. 
Lord  Holland,  her  favourite  counsellor,  was 
even  heard  to  insinuate  that  the  lord-deputy 
was  subject  to  occasional  touches  of  madness. 
This,  among  the  other  reports,  came  to  Went- 
worth's  ear.  He  charged  it  upon  Holland,  who 
denied  it,  confessing  he  might  have  attributed 
"  hypochondriac  humours,"  certainly  not  mad- 
ness. Wentworth  wrote  back  to  the  king :  "  As 
for  the  *  hypochondriac  humour'  his  lor^hip 
mentions,  it  is  a  great  word  and  a  courtly 
phrase ;  but  if  I  mistake  not  the  English  of  it, 


*  '*  In  truth."  ho  wrote  to  L*ti«l,  •<  I  itill  wiih  (and  talce 
H  alto  to  be  a  rerjr  charitable  one)  Mr.  Harobden  atid  oth> 
en  to  bis  likeness  were  well  whipt  into  their  right  senses ; 
if  that  the  rod  be  so  used  as  that  it  smarts  not,  I  am  the 
more  sorry.  One  good  remedy  were  to  send  for  your  chim- 
ney-sweeper of  Oxford,  who  will  sing  yon  a  song  made  of 
one  Bond,  it  eeems  a  schoolmaster  of  the  free-school  of  St. 
Panics,  London,  and  withal  show  how  to  jerk,  to  temper  the 
Toice,  to  gaide  the  hand,  to  lay  on  the  rod  excellently ;  snre 
I  am  he  made  me  laogh  heartily  when  I  was  there  last : 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  Uoirersity  might  with  a  word 


fetch  op  to  yuor  lordship  at  Lambeth  both  the  person  and 
'le  poems  (ibr  I  must  tell  you  there  is  the  second,  if  not  the 
third  part  of  the  song),  and  then  bring  bat  Mr.  Hambden 


and  Bond  in  place,  and  it  may  every  way  prore  a  three 
man's  song.  But  fetch  in  the  nobleman  you  mention,  and 
then  it  may  chance  to  prove  a  very  full  concert !  A»  well 
at  /  think  of  Mr.  HamhdtrC*  abiluie*^  I  take  his  will  and 
peerishneao  to  be  full  as  great,  and  without  diminutiaa  to 
Aim.  Judge  the  other,  howbeit  not  the  father  of  the  <^ntry 
(a  title  some  will  not  stick  to  give  unto  them  both,  to  put 
them,  if  it  be  possible,  the  &ster  and  farther  out  of  their 
wits),  the  Terr  naciputt  the  vertical  point  of  the  whole  fao* 
tioas**—Str«^ord  Paptrtf  vol.  ii.,  p.  158. 


it  is  to  be  civilly  and  silently  maddish ;  and  if 
80, 1  can  assure  his  lordship,  he  shall  find  as 
little  of  that  in  me  as  of  any  other  more  active 
heat.  But  I  shall  not  stir  that  matter  farther, 
only,  if  it  be  denied  his  lordship  said  I  was 
mad,  it  were  very  easy  to  show  his  memory 
might  fail  him  sometimes.  . . .  Your  majes^ 
may  be  pleased  to  excuse  this  foul  writing,  be- 
ing in  truth  so  tormented  in  the  present  with 
the  toothache,  as  troubles  my  sense  more  than 
the  mistaken  reports  of  any  others  shall  do." 
Sad  indeed  were  the  bodily  infirmities  which 
exasperated  these  complainings  of  the  lord- 
deputy.  The  gout,  the  toothache,  the  ague,  aa 
intermittent  pulse,  faint  sweats  and  heaviness, 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  frightful  disorder  of  the 
stone,  alternately  broke  his  spirits,  and  warned 
him  "  that  no  long  life  awaited  him  here  be- 
low!" 

What  still  remained  to  him,  he  yet  resolved 
to  live  out  bravely.  **  A  frame  of  wood,"  be 
writes  to  Laud,  "  I  have  given  order  to  set  up 
in  a  park  I  have  in  the  county  of  Wickk>e. 
And,  gnash  the  tooth  of  these  gallanta  never 
so  hard,  I  will,  by  God's  leave,  go  on  with  it, 
that  so  I  may  have  a  place  to  take  my  recrea- 
tion for  a  month  or  two  in  a  year,  were  it  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  displease  them,  by 
keeping  myself,  if  so  please  God,  a  little  longer 
in  health."*  Among  other  reports  to  bis  prej- 
udice had  been  that  of  **  building  up  to  the 
8ky."t  We  find  him  afterward  adverting  to 
this  :  **  I  acknowledge,  that  were  myself  onlf 
considered  in  what  I  build,  it  were  not  only  to 
excess,  but  even  to  folly,  having  already  hou- 
ses moderate  for  my  condition  in  Yorkshire; 
but  his  nugesty  will  justify  me,  that  at  my  last 
being  in  England,  I  acquainted  him  with  a  pur- 
pose I  had  to  build  him  a  house  at  the  Naas,  it 
being  uncomely  his  majesty  should  not  have 
one  here  of  his  own,  capable  to  lodge  him  with 
moderate  conveniency  (which,  in  truth,  as  yet 
he  hath  not),  in  case  he  might  be  pleased  some- 
times hereafter  to  look  upon  this  kingdom ;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  in  a  manner,  for  the  dig- 
nity of  this  place,  and  the  health  of  his  deputy 
and  family,  that  there  should  be  one  removing 
house  of  fresh  air,  for  want  whereof,  I  assure 
your  lordship,  I  have  felt  no  small  inconveni- 
ence since  my  coming  hither  *,  that  when  it 
was  built,  if  liked  by  his  majesty,  it  should  be 
his,  paying  me  as  it  cost— if  disliked,  a  su» 
damnOf  I  was  content  to  keep  it,  and  smart  for 
my  folly.  His  majesty  seemed  to  be  pleased 
with  all,  whereupon  I  proceeded,  and  havt^  ra  c 
matmeTf  finiaked  t/,  and  to  conirived  it  for  tkt 
rooms  of  state,  and  other  accommodations  which  I 
have  observed  in  his  majesty^s  houses,  as  I  had 
been,  indeed,  stark  mad  ever  to  have  cast  it  sofer 
a  private  family. "t 


*  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  106. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  107.  His  expensive  repairs  of  the  Castle  of 
Dublin  haa  also  been  reproached  to  htm.  But  on  his  fijat 
arrival  he  had  certainly  alleged  a  good  case  of  neceasity  t* 
Cooke :  "  This  castle  is  in  very  great  decay.  I  have  been 
enforced  to  take  down  one  of  the  great  towers,  which  was 
ready  to  fall,  and  the  rest  are  so  cracy  as  we  are  still  ia 
fear  part  of  it  might  drop  down  upoa  our  heads.**— Vol.  u, 

p.  isi. 

t  The  remains  of  this  bnilding,  which  was  called  Juggarv- 
towne  Castle,  are  visible  still,  and,  I  am  infonned  by  geo- 
tlemen  who  have  seen  them,  sufficiently  indirmte  its  extra- 
ordinary grandeur  and  extent.  They  cover  sevrral  arm 
They  are  dose  to  the  road-side,  about  sixteen  Lnsh  miict 
from  Dubliut  and  provoke,  even  »ow,  from  nMUiy  aa  unn 
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Between  these  two  royal  residences  Want- 
worth  DOW  divided  a  great  portion  of  his  time. 
Hb  nwde  of  living  equalled  in  magnificence  the 
hoQses  themselves.     At  his  own  charge  he 
mamtaiBed  a  retinae  of  50  attendants,  besides 
his  tioop  of  100  horse,  which  he  had  originally 
raited  and  equipped  at  an  expense  of  £6000, 
tad  kept  op  at  an  enormous  yearly  cost.    This 
style  of  living,  which  he  took  care  to  bear  out 
in  every  other  respect,  he  characteristically 
Tiodicated  to  Cottington  as  "  an  expense,  not 
of  Ttaity,  but  of  necessity, /tecf^tn^  it  not  to  be- 
torn  IK,  hawing  the  grttU  honour  to  represent  hit 
mtijettfa  tiered  person^  to  set  it  forth,  no,  not  in 
mf  one  ciratmstmue,  in  a  venunous  mean  man- 
wr,  before  the  eyee  of  a  wud  tmd  rude  people.*^* 
Nor  did  be  scruple  to  conceal  the  fact  that  his 
own  private  fortune  had  been  assisted,  in  these 
vast  charges,  by  certain  public  profits.    **  It  is 
Tcry  true,"  he  writes  to  Laud,  "  I  have,  under 
the  blessiag  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  protec- 
tioB  of  bis  majesty,  £6000  a  year  good  land, 
wkicb  I  brought  with  me  into  his  service ;  and 
I  have  a  shaire  for  a  short  term  in  these  cus- 
tons,  which,  while  his  majesty's  revenue  is 
there  increased  more  than  £20,000  by  year, 
proves  Bevertheless  a  greater  profit  to  me  than 
ever  I  dreamed  of"    When  Laud  read  this 
psisage  to  Charles,  the  king  observed,  impa- 
heatty,  •«  But  he  doth  not  teU  you  how  much ;" 
and  idainly  intimated  that  he  grudged  the  min- 
ister his  share  of  profit,  t    Wentworth  had  few 
ooeaaions  of  gratitude  to  Charles  during  a  life 
worn  out  in  Im  servicoi!    In  respect  of  these 
OBtoms,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Charles's 
aapicioos  were  grossly  unjust.   He  would  have 
had  more  of  abs^ct  justice  with  him  in  object- 
ing to  a  diflerent  source  of  his  lord-deputy's  rev- 
ene,  that  of  the  tobacco  monopoly,  for,  on  the 
latter  ground,  undoubtedly,  Wentworth  was 
open  to  grave  diarges,  though  even  here  the 
hag  was  the  last  person  from  whom  with  any 
mriecy  they  could  issue. 

The  kmi-depoty's  private  habits  have  been 
^ttcribed.    He  hawked,  he  hunted,*  and  fish- 


^<tiif  pMMv^bf  ,  a  cnxw  upon  th«  memoiy  of  "  Black 
T^^  Sveli  ia  tb«  uua*  hj  which  th«  Irish  peuantiy 
■a  mmtmbBT  Scraflbcd.  When  M.  Bonllaye-le-Gouz  tis- 
Ihrf  Inkad,  he  faoMkd  Utia  casUo  in  the  property  ami  poa- 
■MM  aT  Sir  Gnormm  Wentworth,  Straffbnl*a  brother,  and 
paiM  hr  fNty  En^iah  aoldien.— Jfr.  Croker't  MS. 

*  SoaOM  Paperm.  vol.  i.,  p.  1S8. 

*hu4  wnm,  **  I  have  of  late  heard  sone  motterinf 
^■C  »  m  eowt,  b«t  can  aieet  with  nothing  to  fasten  on : 
«|t  it  ■akaa  mm  doobt  aomebodjr  hath  been  nibblinf  about 
■-  -Sea  Scimibnl  Pnpara,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1S7. 

t  Wittily  he  writM  to  Land,  *'We  are  in  expectance 
v^wy  hoar  to  hear  what  becoaes  of  as  and  the  lord-chan- 
waw  le  My  tJkt  flmiM  trmtk,  wiutktr  we  iktM  have  m  gov- 
f^mn  mm;  mmd  f  At  vdemt  that  I  might  be  the  better 
*  rt'ifaa  pi  alas,  mt  tkit  fretent  I  am  p&jfUkg  the  Robim 
'm^.bh  hum  ia  the  eoaatry  of  moontaios  and  woods 
^■laf  and  chaway  all  the  oot^tyinf  deer  I  can  light  of. 
«a,  to  ewfcaa  truly,  I  met  with  a  very  shrewd  rebohe  the 
^Wday ;  ier,  ataading  to  get  a  shoot  at  a  bock,  1  was  so 
^■■MMy  Itttan  with  oudces  aa  my  ho9  is  all  aiesled  over 
•^«  aaaa.  iaehea  sttll  aa  U  it  were  smJ.  The  mai^  they 
"*  «il  aai  go  off  again,  I  will  awarrant  yon,  this  week. 
1  ■— ar  Idl  or  saw  each  ia  England.  Sarelv  they  are 
I  lo  the  wQskitues  the  bkdies  brag  on  ao 


that  di^mxtTf  by  Wentworth  himself,  in  a 
hxai  by  Sir  John  Giflbrd,  on  behalf  of 
tm  aa  iacrsaaa  of  portion  to  the  ladv 


HTtaO  yaaag  Laftos :  **  According  to  the  loni> 
mem  ckar  agiaeaaat  with  Sir  Frauds  Ruishe, 


ed,*  whenever  his  infirmities  gave  him  respite. 
He  passed  some  of  his  time  also  among  books, 
and,  in  one  portion  at  least  of  these  studies, 
had  his  thoughts  upon  a  stormy  political  future. 
"  I  wish,"  writes  his  friend  Lord  Conway  to 
him,  **  you  had  had  your  fit  of  the  gout  in  Eng- 
land, lest  you  should  attribute  something  of  t^e 
disease  to  the  air  of  that  country.  I  send  you 
the  Duke  of  Rohan's  book,  *  Le  parfait  Capi- 
taine.*  Do  not  think  the  gout  is  an  excuse  from 
fighting,  for  the  Count  Bfansfelt  had  the  gout  that 
day  he  fought  the  battle  of  FUury,"i  In  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  he  indulged  little.  **  He 
was  exceeding  temperate,"  observes  Radclifle, 
"  in  meat,  drink,  and  recreations.  He  was  no 
whit  given  to  his  appetite ;  though  he  loved  to 
see  good  meat  at  his  table,  yet  he  ate  very  lit- 
tle of  it  himself ;  beef  or  rabbits  was  his  ordi- 
nary food,  or  cold  powdered  meats,  or  cheese 
and  apples,  and  in  moderate  quantity.  He  was 
never  drunk  in  his  life,  as  I  have  often  heard 
him  say ;  and  for  so  much  as  J  had  seen,  I  had 
reason  to  believe  him ;  yet  he  was  not  so  scru- 
pulous but  he  would  drink  healths  where  he 
liked  his  company,  and  be  sociable  as  any  of 
his  society,  and  yet  still  within  the  bounds  of 
temperance.  In  Ireland,  where  drinking  was 
grown  a  disease  epidemical,  he  was  more  strict 
publicly,  never  suffering  any  health  to  be  drunk 
at  his  public  table  but  the  king's,  queen's,  and 
prince's,  on  solemn  days.  Drunkenness  in  his 
servants  was,  in  his  esteem,  one  of  the  great- 
est faults."  Throughout  his  various  adnurable 
letters  to  his  young  wards,  the  Saviles,  in 
whose  education  he  took  extreme  interest  al- 
ways, the  hatred  of  this  vice  is  still  more  char- 
acteristically shown.  He  returns  to  the  warn- 
ing again  and  again,  coupling  with  drunkenness 
the  equal  vice  of  gaming :  the  one  a  "  pursuit 
not  becominff  a  generous,  noble  heart,  which 
will  not  brook  such  starved  considerations  as 
the  greed  of  winning ;"  the  other,  one  "  that 


father  to  the  lady.**  These  are  Wentworth*s  words.  The 
chancellor  refused  to  sobinit  to  the  judgment  on  the  gitnind 
that  the  action  oaght  to  have  been  brought  in  the  onlinary 
courts  of  law,  and  that  the  tribunal  before  which  it  waa 
tried  waa  both  illegal  and  partial.  Wentworth,  upon  this, 
had  resorted  to  his  usual  severity,  and  was  now  waiting  its 
issue  with  the  king.  It  may  be  worth  stating,  that  mis- 
takes have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  name  oi  the  lady 
chiefly  affected  in  this  caae  by  Mr.  MacDiarmid  and  other 
writers,  in  consequence  of  Sir  John  Gifford  having  brought 
the  original  action.  She  was  Lady  Loftus,  not  Lady  Gif- 
ford. 

*  For  some  accounts  of  his  fishinr  exploits,  see  Paper*, 
voL  ii.,  p.  S13,  Ac.  Laud  appears  to  have  relished  the  lardr 
depaty*s  presents  of ''dryed  fish**  amazingly,  and  to  hava 
been  any  tning  but  fond  of  his  "  hung  beef  out  m  Yorkshire." 
His  grace  had  a  shrewd  sye  to  appetite  :  *'  Since  you  ara 
for  both  occupations,  flesh  and  fish,  I  wonder  you  do  not 
think  of  powdering  or  drying  some  ci  your  Irish  venison, 
and  send  that  over  to  brar  too.** 

t  Slraflbrd  Papers,  voL  ii.,  p.  49.  Some  of  Lord  Con- 
way's letters  referred  to  matters  not  quite  ao  decent,  and 
the  loid-deputy's  replies  gave  him  no  advantage  en  that 
aoore.  See  P^wrs,  vi^  iL,  p.  144-146.  Conway^  aoqnainfr> 
ance  with  his  intrigues  has  already  received  notice>  and  the 
ft^owing  passage  from  one  of  Wentworth'e  letters  to  this 
confidant  is  not  a  little  significant :  **  I  desiie  jyoar  judg* 
ment  of  the  endoeed,  which  was  written  to  this  your  ser- 
vant the  other  day,  and  chancing  to  open  and  rea^  it  ia  tiie 
presence,  I  buret  out  before  I  got  it  read,  that  the  sCandera- 
i>y  wondered  what  merry  tale  it  might  be  that  letter  told 
ma.  But  I  must  ooQJnre  you  to  send  tt  me  back,  not  to 
trust  it  forth  of  tout  handa,  only  if  yoa  will,  I  am  content 
you  show  it  vy  Lord  of  Northumbecand  and  my  Lady  of 
Carlile,  lest  if^it  vrere  show^  to  others  they  m^^t  Judge 
me  Feae,  or  something  else,  of  ao  princely  a  favoar!  F^r 
less,  the  least  of  her  commands  are  not  to  be  takea— what, 
then,  may  we  tana  these  her  eaxoeat  desires  I** 
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shall  send  you,  by  unequal  staggering  paces,  to 
your  grave,  with  confusion  of  face."* 

No  public  duty  was  neglected  meanwhile, 
for  from  his  country  parks  and  castles  Went- 
worth  in  an  hour  or  two  could  appear  in  the 
Dublin  presence-chamber.  The  king  sent  him 
every  license  he  required  against  the  Lord- 
chancellor  Loflus ;  and  that  nobleman,  for  hav- 
ing disputed  the  judicial  functions  of  the  depu- 
ty, "  that  transcendent  power  of  a  chancellor," 
as  Wentworth  scornfully  called  him,  was  de- 
prived of  the  seals,  and  committed  to  prison 
till  he  consented  to  submit  to  the  award  and  to 
acknowledge  his  error,  t 

But  while  the  king  thus  secretly  authorized 
these  acts  of  despotism,  the  English  court,  no 
less  than  the  English  nation,  were  known  to 
be  objecting  to  their  author.  Impatiently  he 
wrote  to  Laud,  demanding  at  least  the  charge, 
something  on  which  to  ground  an  issue.  *'  The 
humour  which  offends  me,"  he  exclaims,  *•  is 
not  so  much  anger  as  scorn,  and  desire  to 
wrest  out  from  among  them  my  charge ;  for, 
03  they  aay,  if  I  might  come  to  fight  for  my  life^  it 
would  never  troubU  me — indeed,  t  should  then 
toeigh  them  all  very  light,  and  be  safe  under  the 
gocNlness,  wisdom,  and  justice  of  my  master. 
Again,  howbeit  I  am  resolved  of  the  truth  of 
all  this,  yet  to  accuse  myself  is  very  uncomely. 
I  love  not  to  put  on  my  armour  before  there  be 
cause,  in  regard  I  never  do  so  but  I  find  my- 
self the  wearier  and  sorer  for  it  the  next 
morning." 

He  could  get  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this, 
for  in  truth  the  English  court  by  tbis  time  had 
enough  upon  its  hands.  The  king  meditated  a 
war  with  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the  palati- 
nate, to  which  he  was  the  rather  urged  by  the 
queen,  since  France  had  already  engaged.  For- 
tunately, before  taking  this  step,  he  was  in- 
duced to  advise  with  the  lord-deputy  of  Ire- 
land. This  was  the  first  time  Wentworth  had 
ever  been  consulted  on  the  general  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  and  he  instantly  forwarded  a  pa- 
per of  opposing  reasons  to  the  king,  so  strong- 
ly and  so  ably  stated  that  the  war  project  was 
given  up4  The  queen's  indifferent  feeling  to 
him,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  not  removed 
by  such  policy.^ 

*  Strftfford  Papen,  vol.  i.,  p.  169,  Ac  And  Me  an  ad- 
mirable letter  at  p.  311  of  toI.  ii. 

t  This  case  waa  broaght  forward  at  the  impeachment, 
and  was  much  aggravated  by  a  discorery,  which  has  been 
before  named,  in  reference  to  the  yoong  Lady  Loftut.  **  In 
the  preferring  this  charge,"  aayt  Clarendon,  **  many  things 
of  levity,  as  certain  letters  of  great  affection  and  familiarity 
from  the  earl  to  that  lady,  wmch  were  found  in  her  cabinet 
after  her  death,  others  of  passion,  were  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic view*  (vol.  i.,  p.  175).  Ample  details  of  the  entire 
course  of  the  transaction  will  be  found  in  referring  to  the 
Strafibrd  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  67,  et  teg.,  83, 160,  et  seq.,  173, 
tt  sea.,  179,  196,  305,  m,  tt  «e;.,  lb9,  et  $eq.,  298,  841, 
869,  375,  389. 

X  The  document  will  be  found  in  the  Strafford  Papers, 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  60-64.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  Wentworth**  ar- 
guments for  his  scheme  of  absolute  power.  He  takes  oc- 
casion to  say  in  it,  **  The  opinion  delivered  by  the  judges, 
declaring  the  lawfulness  ot  the  assijpment  for  the  ship- 
ping, is  the  greatest  service  that  pro^ssion  hath  done  the 
crown  in  my  time.** 

(  It  ought  to  be  stated,  to  Wentworth's  honour,  that, 
though  he  much  desired  to  have  stood  well  with  her  maj- 
esty, he  declined  to  purchase  her  favour  by  acts  inconsist- 
ent with  his  own  public  schemes.  See  curious  evidences 
of  this  in  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  321,  223,  257,  329, 
435,  426,  dec  When  slie  had  solicited  an  army  appoint- 
ment for  some  young  courtier,  he  wrote  an  earnest  entreaty 
to  her  chamberlain,  accompanying  his  reasons  for  declining 


The  peace,  however,  which  Lord  Wentworth 
so  earnestly  reconunended  was  now  more  fa- 
tally broken.  The  whole  Scottish  nation  rose 
against  Charles,  in  consequence  of  Laud's  re- 
ligious innovations.  Wentworth  was  not  at 
first  consulted  respecting  these  commotiOBS, 
but  he  had  thrown  out  occasional  advice  in  his 
despatches  which  was  found  singularly  ser- 
viceable.* He  strove  as  far  as  possible,  by 
urging  strong  defensive  measures,  to  prevent 
an  open  rupture.  "If,"  he  wrote  to  Charles, 
•*  the  war  were  with  a  foreign  enemy,  I  should 
like  well  to  have  the  first  blow ;  hut  being  with 
your  majesty*8  own  mUitral,  howbeit  rehelliout  wuh- 
jeets,  it  seems  to  me  a  tender  point  to  draw  hlooi 
first;  for,  till  it  come  to  that,  aU  hope  is  not 
lost  of  reconciliation  ;  and  I  would  not  have 
them  with  the  least  colour  impute  it  to  your 
majesty  to  have  put  all  to  extremity  till  their 
own  more  than  words  enforce  you  to  it."t 

Nor  did  Wentworth  serve  Charles  at  this 
conjuncture  with  advice  alone,  for  by  his  ama- 
zing personal  energy  he  forced  down  some 
opening  commotions  among  the  60,000  Scot- 
tish settlers  in  Ulster,  and  not  only  disaUed 
them  from  joining  or  assisting  their  country- 
men, but  compelled  them  to  abjure  the  cove- 
nant.t  Nor  this  alone.  He  forwarded  from 
Ireland  a  detachment  of  troops  to  garrison  Car- 
lisle ;  he  announced  that  the  army  of  Ireland 
was  in  a  state  of  active  recruiting  and  disci- 
pline ;  he  oflTered  large  contributions  from  him- 
self and  his  friends  towards  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  resistance ;  and  by  every  faith  of  Iby- 
alty,  and  bond  of  friendship  and  of  service,  he 
called  on  every  man  in  Yorkshire  to  stir  hink- 
self  in  the  royal  cause.  "  To  be  lazy  look- 
ers- on,"  he  wrote  to  the  Lord  Lome,  "  to  lean 
to  the  king  behind  the  curtain,  or  to  whisper 
forth  only  our  allegiance,  will  not  serve  oai 
turn !  much  rather  ought  we  to  break  our  shina 
in  emulation  who  should  go  soonest  and  far> 
thest,  in  assurance  and  in  coura^,  to  uphold 
the  prerogatives  and  full  dommion  of  the 
crown ;  ever  remembering  ourselves  that  no- 
bility is  such  a  grudged  and  envied  piece  of 
monarchy,  that  all  tumultuary  force  ofibred  to 
kings  doth  ever,  in  the  second  place,  fall  upon 
the  peers,  being  such  motes  in  the  eyes  of  a 
giddy  multitude  as  they  never  believe  them- 
selves clear-sighted  into  their  liberty  indeed 
till  these  be  at  least  levelled  to  a  parity  as  the 
other  altogether  removed,  to  give  better  pros- 
pect to  their  anarchy."^ 

The  sluggish  and  irresolute  councils  of  Eng- 
land looked  ill  beside  the  movements  of  the 
deputy.  The  king  asked  a  service  from  him, 
but  the  instructions  came  too  late.  **  If  his 
majesty's  mind  had  been  known  to  me  in  Ume,** 
he  wrote  to  Vane,  the  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold, "  I  could  have  as  easily  secured  it  against 
all  the  covenanters  and  devils  in  Scotland  as 


the  appointment :  "  If  I  may  by  yon  understand  her  i ,__ 

E*s  good  pleasure,  it  will  be  a  mighty  qnietness  onto  warn  ; 
r  if  once  these  places  of  command  in  the  army  beoosit* 
suits  at  court,  looked  upon  as  preferments  and  potions  for 
joongtr  children,  the  honour  of  tbis  govemment,  and,  ooss- 
se<iueatly,  the  prosperity  of  these  anairs,  are  lost."  Th* 
king  himself  appears  to  have  made  it  a  personal  request  of 
Wentworth,  that  he  should  canr  himself  '*  with  «11  duty 
and  respect  to  her  maiesty."~VoI.,'ii.,  p.  S96. 

*  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  191, 192,  235,  280,  SS4,  Ae, 

t  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  314. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  rO,  338,  345.  «  Ibid.,  p.  910. 
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BOW  walk  up  and  down  this  chamber ;  but 
where  trusts  and  instnictions  come  too  late, 
there  the  business  is  sure  to  be  lost."    Openly 
he  now  expressed  his  censure  of  the  royal 
scheme  that  had  prevaUed  since  the  death  of 
fiackingfaam.    '*  I  neyer  was  in  love  with  that 
way  of  keeping  all  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom 
of  Scotland  among  those  of  that  nation,  but 
carried  indeed  as  a  mysten^to  all  the  council 
of  England ;  a  rule  but  o^inmuch  kept  by  our 
master,  which  I  have  told  my  Lord  of  Portland 
naay  tad  often  a  time,  plainly  professing  unto 
him  that  I  wais  much  afraid  that  course  would 
It  one  Urae  or  other  bring  forth  ill  effects ; 
what  those  are,  we  now  see  and  feel  at  one 
and  the  same  instant."    Finally,  when  Vane 
bad  written  in  an  extremely  desponding  tone, 
he  rallied  him  with  a  noble  energy.    "  It  is 
▼cry  tree  you  have  reason  to  think  this  storm 
looks  Tery  foul  and  dark  towards  us,  so  do  also 
myself;  for  if  the  fire  should  kindle  at  Raby,  I 
am  sure  the  smoke  would  give  offence  to  our 
eyesight  at  Woodbouse !  but  I  trust  the  even- 
ing win  prove  more  calm  than  the  morning  of 
this  day  promises.    Dulcins  lumen  solis  esse  so- 
ld ;«m  Jem  cadtntis.    All  here  is  quiet ;  no- 
thing colours  yet  to  the  contrary.    And  if  I 
may  have  the  countenance  and  trust  of  my 
master,  I  hope,  in  the  execution  of  such  com-/ 
mands  as  his  majesty's  wisdom  and  judgment 
ordain  for  me,  to  contain  the  Scottish  here  in 
their  due  obedience,  or,  if  they  should  stir  (our 
8000  arms  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  ar- 
riTcd,  which  I  trust  now  will  be  very  shortly), 
to  give  them  such  a  heat  in  their  cloaths  as 
they  never  had  since  their  coming  forth  of 
Scotland !    And  yet  our  standing  army  here  is 
but  1000  horse  and  2000  foot,  and  not  fewer 
of  tktMy  I  will  warrant  you,  than  150,000,  so 
yoq  see  our  work  is  not  very  easy.    The  best 
of  it  is,  the  brawn  of  a  lark  is  better  than  the 
carcass  of  a  kite,  and  the  virtue  of  one  loyal 
snbject  more  than  of  1000  traitors.    And  is 
aot  this  pretty  well,  trow  you,  to  begin  with  V* 
No  extremity  was  urged  that  found  Went- 
worth  unprepared.  Windebanke  hinted  the  dan- 
ger he  incurred.    "  I  humbly  thank  you,"  he 
answered,  **  for  your  friendly  and  kind  wishes 
to  my  safety,  but  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  to 
bring  upon  us  foi  our  sins  that  fiery  trial,  all 
the  respects  of  this  life  laid  aside,  it  shall  ap- 
pear more  by  my  actions  than  wonls  that  I  can 
M^er  think  myself  too  good  to  die  for  my  gra- 
ckws  master,  or  favour  my  skin  in  the  zealous 
>nd  just  prosecution  of  his  commands.    Statu- 
tamest  ««nd."    Another  —  whom  he  fancied 
not  onwilUng  to  thwart  him,  reckoning  upon 
nfety  from  the  consequences  in  the  lord-depu- 
ty's certain  destruction — he  thus  warned: 
"Perchance  even  to  those  that  shall  tell  you 
before  their  breath  I  am  but  as  a  feather,  I 
tball  be  found  sadder  than  lead !  for  let  me  tell 
yoo,  I  am  80  confidently  set  upon  the  justice 
of  my  master,  and  upon  my  own  truth,  as  un- 
<)er  them  and  God  I  shall  pass  thorough  all  the 
Actions  of  court  and  heat  of  my  iU-wiilers  with- 
out so  much  as  sindging  the  least  thread  of  my 
coat,  nor  so  alone,  but  to  carry  my  friends 


•  TVw  ktter  is  dated  •«  Fairwood  Park  [the  name  of  his 
«M  m  Wicklow).  this  16th  of  April,  I«3«.  I  will  change 
a  wth  yoa^tf  7<ra  wiUyfer  Fair  LuxeJ'^Strafford  Papers, 


along  with  me."  And,  in  the  midst  of  the 
storms  his  measures  were  raising  on  all  sides 
round  hipd,  he  found  time  and  ease  enough  to 
amuse  himself  in  tormenting  with  grave  jests 
a  foolish  Earl  of  Antrim,  whom  the  king  had 
sent  to  "assist"  him.  The  despatches  he 
wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Antrim  negotia- 
tions^' are  positive  masterpieces  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour.* At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  assure  the  king  that,  but  for  the  safety  of 
Ireland,  he  would  **be  most  mightily  out  of 
countenance  to  be  found  in  any  other  place 
than  at  his  majesty's  side !" 

Charles  acknowledged  these  vast  services 
with  firequent  letters.  Wentworth  was  now 
his  great  hope,  and  he  found,  at  last,  that  at  all 
risks  he  must  have  him  in  England.  He  had 
formerly  declined  his  offered  attendance— he 
now  prayed  for  it.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  con- 
sult him  respecting  the  army,  **  but  I  have  much 
more,"  he  sorrowfully  added,  "  and  indeed  too 
much,  to  desire  your  counsel  and  attendance 
for  some  time,  which  I  think  not  fit  to  express 
by  letter,  more  than  this— the  Scots*  covenant 
begins  to  spread  too  far.  Yet,  for  all  this,  I 
wiU  not  have  you  take  notice  that  I  have  sent 
for  you,  but  pretend  some  other  occasion  of 
business." 

Wentworth  instantly  prepared  himself  to 
obey.  A  short  time  only  he  took  to  place  his 
government  in  the  hands  of  Wandesford  and 
to  arrange  some  of  his  domestic  concerns. 
His  children  were  his  great  care.  "  God  bless 
the  young  whelps,"  he  said,  "  and  for  the  old 
dog  there  is  less  matter."!  Lady  Clare,  his 
mother-in-law,  had  oflen  requested  to  have  the 
elder  girl  with  her,  and  Wentworth  had  as  ofl- 
en vainly  tried  to  let  her  leave  his  side.  His 
passion  was  to  see  them  all  near  him  in  a 
group  together,  as  they  may  yet  be  seen  in  the 
undying  colours  of  Vandyke,  from  whose  can- 
vass, also,  as  though  it  bad  been  painted  yes- 
terday, the  sternly  expressive  countenance  of 
their  father  still  gazes  at  posterity.  The  pres- 
ent was  a  time,  however,  when  the  sad  alter- 
native of  a  separation  from  himself  promised 
him  alleviation  even,  and  he  resolved  to  send 
both  sisters  to  their  grandmother.  The  letter 
he  despatched  on  the  occasion  to  the  Lady 
Clare  remains,  and  it  is  too  touching  and  beau- 
tiful to  be  omitted  here.  A  man  so  burdened 
with  the  world's  accusations  as  Strafford  should 
be  denied  none  of  the  advantage  which  such  a 
document  can  render  to  his  memory.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  direct  attention  to  its  singularly 
characteristic  conclusion  : 

"  My  Lord  of  Clare  having  writ  unto  me 
your  ladyship  desired  to  have  my  daughter 


♦  See  the  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  187,  804, 211,  289, 
et  $eq.,  300,  et  teg.,  331,  et  $eq.,  333,  331,  334,  339,  353, 
356.  It  is  not  too  much  to  sar  that,  in  reading  these  pa- 
pers, the  memoiy  is  called  to  the  Swifts  of  past  days,  and 
the  Fonhlanqoes  of  our  own.  The  poor  lord's  pretensions 
are  most  ludicrously  set  forth,  and  in  a  vein  of  exquisite 
pleasantry,  but  little  consistent  with  the  popular  notion  of 
Strafibrd*s  unbending  sremnesa. 

t  See  varioQs  letters  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence, 
in  which  the  most  tender  enthusiasm  is  expressed  for  them 
and  for  their  dead  mother  (vol.  i.,  p.  330 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  183, 
133,  146,  379, 360).  Nor  was  his  affection  less  warmly  ex- 
pressed to  the  child  of  his  liring  wife.  In  several  affection- 
atf  letters  to  the  latter  he  never  fails  to  send  his  blessing 
to  "  the  baby"  or  to  "  little  Tom."  Shortly  before  this  visit 
to  England,  however,  the  latter  died,  and  shortly  after  it,  a 
girl  was  born. 
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Anne  with  you  for  a  time  in  England,  to  recov- 
er her  health,  I  have  at  last  been  able  to  yield 
80  much  from  my  own  comfort,  as  to  send  both 
her  and  her  sister  to  wait  your  grave,  wise,  and 
tender  instructions.  They  are  both,  I  praise 
God,  in  good  health,  and  bring  with  them  hence 
from  me  no  other  advice,  but  entirely  and 
cheerfully  to  obey  and  do  all  you  shall  be 
pleased  to  command  them,  so  far  forth  as  their 
years  and  understanding  may  administer  unto 
them. 

*'I  was  unwilling  to  part  them,  in  regard 
those  that  must  be  a  stay  one  to  another,  when 
by  course  of  nature  I  am  gone  before  them.  I 
would  not  have  them  grow  strangers  whilst  I 
am  living.  Besides,  the  younger  gladly  imi- 
tates the  elder,  in  disposition  so  like  her  bless- 
ed mother,  that  it  pleases  me  very  much  to  see 
her  steps  foUowed  and  observed  by  the  other. 

*<  Madam,  I  must  confess,  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  before  I  could  perswade  myself 
thus  to  be  deprived  the  looKing  upon  them, 
who,  with  their  brother,  are  the  pledges  of  all 
the  comfort,  the  greatest  at  least,  of  my  old 
age,  if  it  shall  please  God  I  attain  thereunto. 
But  I  have  been  brought  up  in  afflictions  of  this 
kind,  so  as  I  still  fear  to  have  that  taken  first 
that  is  dearest  unto  me,  and  have  in  this  been 
content  willingly  to  overcome  my  own  affections 
in  order  to  their  good,  acknowledging  your  lady- 
ship capable  of  doing  them  more  good  in  their 
breeding  than  I  am.  Otherways,  in  truth,  I 
should  never  have  parted  with  them,  as  I  pro- 
fess it  a  grief  unto  me  not  to  be  able  as  well  as 
any  to  serve  the  memory  of  that  noble  lady  in 
these  little  harmless  infants. 

'♦  Well,  to  God's  blessing  and  your  ladyship's 
goodness  I  commit  them !  where-ever  they  are» 
my  prayers  shall  attend  them,  and  have  of  sor- 
row in  my  heart  till  I  see  them  again  I  must, 
which  I  trust  will  not  be  long  neither.  That 
they  shall  be  acceptable  unto  you,  I  know  it 
right  well,  and  I  believe  them  so  graciously 
minded  to  render  themselves  so  the  more,  the 
more  you  see  of  their  attention  to  do  as  you 
shall  be  pleased  to  direct  them,  which  will  be 
of  much  contentment  unto  me ;  for,  whatever 
your  ladyship's  opinion  may  be  of  me,  I  desire, 
and  have  given  it  them  in  charge  (so  far  as 
their  tender  years  are  capable  of),  to  honour 
and  observe  your  ladyship  above  all  the  women 
in  the  world,  as  well  knowing  that  in  so  doing 
they  shall  fulfil  that  duty  whereby  of  all  others 
they  could  have  delighted  their  mother  the 
most ;  and  I  do  infinitely  wish  they  may  want 
nothing  in  their  breeding  my  power  or  cost 
might  procure  them,  or  their  condition  of  life 
hereafter  may  require ;  for,  madam,  if  I  die  to- 
morrow, I  will,  by  God's  help,  leave  them  ten 
thousand  pounds  apiece,  which  I  trust,  by  God's 
blessing,  shall  bestow  them  to  the  comfort  of 
themselves  and  friends,  nor  at  all  considerably 
prejudice  their  brother,  whose  estate  shall  nev- 
er be  much  burdened  by  a  second  venter,  I  as- 
sure you. 

"  I  thought  fit  to  send  with  them  one  that 
teacheth  them  to  write  *,  he  is  a  quiet,  soft  man, 
but  honest,  and  not  given  to  any  disorder ;  him 
I  have  appointed  to  account  for  the  money  to 
be  laid  forth,  wherein  he  hath  no  other  direc- 
tion but  to  pay  and  lay  forth  as  your  ladyship 
shall  appoint,  and  stUl  as  he  wants  to  go  to 


Woodhouse,  where  my  cousin  Roddey  wHl 
supply  him.  And  I  must  humbly  beseech  yoa 
to  give  order  to  their  servants,  and  otherwise 
to  the  taylors  at  Iiondon  for  their  apparel, 
which  I  wholly  submit  to  your  ladyship's  better 
judgment,  and  be  it  what  it  may  be,  I  shall 
think  it  all  happily  bestowed,  so  as  it  be  to  your 
contentment  and  theirs,  for  cost  I  reckon  not 
of;  and  anything  I  have  is  theirs  so  long  as  I 
live,  which  is  oidy  worth  thanks,  for  theirs  and 
their  brother's  all  I  have  must  be  whether  I 
will  or  no,  and  therefore  I  desire  to  let  them 
have  to  acknowledge  me  for  before. 

*•  Nan,  they  tell  me,  danceth  prettily,  which 
I  wish  (if  with  convenience  it  might  be)  were 
not  lost,  more  to  give  her  a  comely  grace  in 
the  carriage  of  her  body,  than  that  I  wish  they 
should  much  delight  or  practise  it  when  they 
are  women.  Arabella  is  a  small  practitioner 
that  way  also,  and  they  are  both  very  apt  to 
learn  that,  or  anything  they  are  taught. 

'*  Nan,  I  think,  spei&s  French  prettily,  which 
yet  I  might  have  been  better  able  to  judge  had 
her  mother  lived.  The  other  also  speaks,  but 
her  maid  being  of  Guernsey,  the  accent  is  not 
good.  But  your  ladyship  is  in  this  excellent, 
as  that,  as  indeed  all  things  else  which  may  be- 
fit them,  they  may,  and  I  hope  will,  learn  bet- 
ter with  your  ladyship  than  they  can  with  their 
poor  father,  ignorant  in  what  belongs  women, 
and  otherways,  God  knows,  distracted,  and  so 
awanting  unto  them  in  all,  saving  in  loving 
them,  and  therein,  in  truth,  I  shall  never  be 
less  than  the  dearest  parent  in  the  world ! 

"  Their  brother  is  just  now  sitting  by  my  el- 
bow, in  good  health,  God  be  praised ;  and  I  am 
in  the  best  sort  accommodating  this  place  for 
him,  which,  in  the  kind,  I  take  to  be  the  noblest 
one  of  them  in  the  king's  dominions,  and  where 
a  grass  time  may  be  passed  with  most  pleasure 
of  that  kind.  I  will  build  him  a  good  house, 
and  by  God's  help,  leave,  I  think,  near  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  wood  on  the 
ground,  as  much,  I  dare  say,  if  near  London, 
as  would  yield  fifty  thousand  pounds,  besides  a 
house  within  twelve  miles  of  Dublin,  the  best 
in  Ireland,  and  land  to  it  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  all  which  he  shall 
have  to  the  rest,  had  I  twenty  brothers  of  his 
to  sitt  beside  me.  This  I  write  not  to  your 
ladyship  in  vanity,  or  to  have  it  spoken  of,  but 
privately,  to  let  your  ladyship  see  I  do  not  for- 
get the  children  of  my  dearest  wife,  nor  alto- 
gether bestow  my  time  fruitlessly  for  them. 
It  is  true  I  am  in  debt,  but  there  will  be,  be- 
sides, sufficient  to  discharge  aH  I  owe,  by  God's 
grace,  whether  I  live  or  die.  And  next  to 
these  children,  there  are  not  any  other  persons 
I  wish  more  happiness  than  to  the  house  of 
their  grandfather,  and  shall  be  always  most 
ready  to  serve  them,  what  -opinion  soever  be 
had  of  me,  for  no  others'  usage  can  absolve  me 
of  what  I  owe  not  only  to  the  memory,  but  to 
the  last  legacy  that  noble  creature  left  with  me 
when  God  took  her  to  himself  I  am  afraid  to 
turn  over  the  leaf,  lest  your  ladyship  might 
think  I  could  never  come  to  a  conclusion  ;  and 
shall,  therefore,"  &c. 

He  had  arranged  everything  for  his  depar- 
ture, when  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  illness  seiz- 
ed him.  He  wrestled  with  it  desperately,  and 
set  sail    On  landing  at  Chester,  be  wrote  to 
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Ladj  Wentworth  a  sad  description  of  the  ef- 
feets  of  the  journey  upon  his  gout,  and  the 
**lIox*'  which  afflicted  him.  He  rallied,  how- 
erer,  and  appeared  m  London  in  November, 
1699.  In  a  memorable  passage,  the  historian 
Hay  has  described  the  general  conversation 
and  conjecture  which  had  prepared  for  his  ap- 
proach. Some,  he  says,  remembering  his  early 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  fondly 
imagined  that  he  had  hitherto  been  subservient 
to  the  court  only  to  ingratiate  himself  thorough- 
ly with  the  king,  and  that  he  would  now  em- 
ploy his  ascendency  to  wean  his  majesty  from 
arbitrary  counsels.  Others,  who  knew  his  char- 
acter more  profoundly,  had  different  thoughts, 
aod  secretly  cherished  their  own  most  active 
ea^ries. 

'^ntworth,  Laud,  and  Hamilton  instantly 
foraied  a  secret  council — a  "  cabinet  council," 
as  they  were  then  enviously  named  by  the  oth- 
w  courtiers — a  "junto,"  as  the  people  reproach- 
fbOy  called  them.  The  nature  of  the  measures 
to  be  taken  against  the  Scots  was  variously 
aod  earnestly  discussed,  and  Wentworth,  con- 
sidering the  extremity  of  affairs,  declared  at 
once  for  war. 

Supplies  to  carry  it  on  formed  a  more  diffi- 
cult question  still,  but  it  sank  before  Went- 
worth's  energy.  He  proposed  a  loan — subscri- 
bed to  it  at  once,  by  way  of  example,  the  enor- 
moQs  sum  of  £20,000 — and  pledged  himself  to 
bring  over  a  large  subsidy  from  Ireland,  if  the 
kiof  would  call  a  Parliament  there.  Encour- 
aged by  this  assurance,  it  was  resolved  to  cadi 
a  Parliament  in  England  also.  Laud,  Juxon, 
HamOton,  Wentworth,  Coltington,  Vane,  and 
Whidebanke  were  all  present  in  council  when 
this  resolution  was  taken.  The  king  then  put 
the  question  to  them  whether,  upon  the  res- 
Uveness  of  Parliament,  they  would  assist  him 
"by  extraordinary  ways."  They  assented, 
paawd  a  vote  to  that  effect,  writs  for  Parlia- 
ments in  both  countries  were  issued,  and  Went- 
vorth  prepared  himself  to  quit  England. 

Charles,  unsolicited,  now  invested  him  with 
ftc  dignity  of  earldom.  His  own  very  exist- 
ence seemed  dependant  on  Wentworth^s  faith, 
aad  there  was  sufficient  weakness  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  king  to  render  it  possible  for  him 
to  suppose  that,  even  at  such  a  time,  the  in- 
ducement of  reward  might  be  necessary  as  a 
precaution.  The  lord-deputy  was  created  Earl 
of  Strafford  and  Baron  of  Raby,  adorned  with 
^  Garter,  and  invested  with  the  title  of  Lord- 
heotenant,  or  Lieutenant-general  of  Ireland— a 
tMc  which  had  not  been  given  since  the  days 
of  Essex.  "  God  willing,"  wrote  Strafford  to 
liis  wife  inunediately  after,  "  you  will  soon  see 
^  beutenant  of  Ireland,  but  never  like  to  have 
a  deputy  of  Ireland  to  your  husband  any  more."* 

On  his  way  to  Ireland,  the  earl  was  overta- 
kes at  Beaumaris  by  a  severe  attack  of  gou£, 
yet,  still  able  to  move,  he  hurried  on  board,  not- 
withstanding the  contrary  winds,  lest  he  should 
be  thrown  down  utterly.    He  wrote,  at  the 

*  Utur  in  Um  Thorts^  MoMam,  Biof .  Brit.,  toI.  Tii., 
^  flSI.  SoaM  <Uy«  befbre  bo  bad  writtea  to  her  charae- 
^mmic  —w%  of  hia  dtiUrsD.  "The  two  wa^cbM,''  bo 
*|ni,  "ar*  ia  perfect  health,  and  now,  at  tbia  inatant,  in 
Ikia  hmae,  lodged  with  ma,  and  rather  desiroat  to  be  ao 
An  w^^h  their  fraDdmotber.  I  am  not  yet  folly  reeolre^ 
*hal  t»  4»  with  them."  They  were  afterward  sent  back 
to  Uij  Oaic  tiQ  the  Lady  Strafford  arrired  in  Londoo. 


same  time,  to  Secretary  Cooke,  in  the  highest 
spirits,  to  assure  him  and  his  master  that  they 
need  not  fear  for  his  weakness.  "  For,"  ex- 
claims the  lord-lieutenant,  **  I  will  make  strange 
shift,  and  put  myself  to  all  the  pain  I  shall  be 
able  to  endure,  before  I  be  anywhere  awanting 
to  my  master  or  his  affairs  in  this  conjuncture, 
and,  therefore,  sound  or  lame,  you  shall  have 
me  with  you  before  the  beginning  of  the  Par- 
liament. I  should  not  fail,  though  Sir  John 
Eliot  were  living!  In  the  mean  space,  for 
love  of  Christ,  call  upon  and  hasten  the  busi- 
ness now  in  hand,  especially  the  raising  of  the 
horse  and  all  together,  the  rather,  for  that  this 
work  now  before  us,  should  it  miscarry,  we  all 
are  like  to  be  very  miserable;  but,  carried 
through  advisedly  and  gallantly,  shall  Hy  God's 
blessing  set  us  in  safety  and  peace  for  our  lives 
at  after,  nay,  in  probability,  the  generations  that 
are  to  succeed  us.  Ft  a  faute  de  ecwragey  je 
rCen  aye  que  trop  !  What  might  I  be  with  my 
legs,  that  am  so  brave  without  the  use  of  them  t 
Well,  halt,  blind,  or  lame,  I  will  be  found  true 
to  the  person  of  my  gracious  master,  to  the 
service  of  his  crown  and  my  friends. "  Stranee 
that,  at  such  a  moment,  Lord  Strafford  should 
have  recalled  the  memory  of  the  virtuous  and 
indomitable  Eliot !  He  was  soon  doomed  to 
know  on  whose  shoulders  the  mantle  of  Buck- 
ingham's great  opponent  had  fallen. 

In  March,  1640,  Strafford  again  arrived  in 
Ireland.  The  members  of  the  Parliament  that 
had  just  been  summoned  crowded  round  him 
with  lavish  devotion,  gave  him  four  subsidies, 
which  was  all  that  he  had  desired,  and  declared 
that  that  was  nothing  in  respect  to  their  zeal, 
for  that  **  his  majesty  should  have  the  fee-sim- 
ple of  their  estates  for  his  great  occasions.'* 
In  a  formal  declaration,  moreover,  they  imbod- 
ied  all  this,  declared  that  their  present  warm 
loyalty  rose  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  inestima- 
ble benefits  the  lord-lieutenant  had  conferred 
upon  their  country,  and  that  all  these  benefits 
had  been  effected  *'  without  the  least  hurt  or 
grievance  to  any  well-disposed  subject."*  The 
authors  of  this  declaration  were  the  first  to 
turn  upon  Strafford  in  his  distress.  Valuing 
their  praise  for  its  worth  in  the  way  of  exam- 
ple, the  earl  forwarded  it  to  England,  and  re- 
quested it  to  be  published  to  the  empire. 

He  had  now  been  a  fortnight  m  Ireland. 
Within  that  time,  with  a  diligence  unparalleled 
and  almost  incredible,  he  had  effected  these  re- 
sults with  the  Parliament,  and  levied  a  body  of 
8000  men  as  a  re-enforcement  to  the  royal  ar- 
my.f    He  again  set  sail  for  England. 

I  pause  here  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
this  extraordinary  person  in  one  respect,  which 
circumstances  are  soon  to  make  essential.  His 
infirmities  of  health  have  frequently  been  win- 
ded to,  but  they  come  now  upon  the  scene  more 
fatally.  No  one,  that  has  not  carefully  exam- 
ined all  his  despatdies,  can  have  any  notion  of 
their  frightflil  nature  and  extent. 

The  soul  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  indeed 
lodged,  to  use  the  expression  of  his  favourite 
Donne,  within  a  "  low  and  fatal  room."  We 
have  already  seen  his  friend  Radcliffe  inform- 
ing us  that  in  1622  **  he  had  a  great  fever,  and 


*  S«e  Strafford  Paper*,  toI.  ii.,  p.  390,  S97.    Rnihworth, 
Tol.  iii.,  p.  1051.    NalKm.  toL  i.,  p.  «8a-884. 
t  See  Radcliffe**  Eaaay. 
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the  next  spring  a  double  tertian,  and  after  his 
recovery  a  relapse  into  a  single  tertian,  and  a 
while  after  a  burning  fever."  It  is  melancholy 
to  follow  the  progress  of  bis  infirmities,  as  they 
are  casually  recorded  by  himself:  how  the 
trouble  of  '*  an  humour,  which  in  strict  accept- 
ation you  might  term  the  gout,"  soon  increases 
to  "  an  extreme  fit,  which  renders  him  unfit, 
not  only  for  business,  but  for  all  handsome  ci- 
vility," and  is  aggravated  by  "  so  violent  a  fit 
of  the  stone,  as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stir  these 
ten  days :  it  hath  brought  me  very  low,  and 
was  unto  me  a  torment  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  above  all  I  ever  endured  since  I  was  a 
man!"  how  the  eyes  that  are  "these  twelve 
days  full  of  dimness,"  ere  long  are  "  scarce 
able  to  guide  his  pen  thorough  blindness  with 
long  writing ;"  and  this,  too,  while  "  an  in- 
firmity I  have  formerly  had  in  great  measure, 
saluteth  me,  to  wit,  an  intermitting  pulse,  at- 
tended with  faint  sweats  and  heaviness  of 
spirits  I" 

But  ever  by  the  side  of  the  body's  weakness 
we  find  a  witness  of  the  spirit's  triumph — a  vin- 
dication of  the  mightiness  of  will !  A  length- 
ened despatch  to  the  secretary  is  begun  in  "  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  which,  keeping  me  still  in  bed, 
partly  with  pain  and  partly  with  weariness, 
makes  me  unfit  for  much  business."  When  he 
entreats  a  correspondent  to  "  pardon  my  scrib- 
bling, for  since  the  gout  took  me  I  am  not  able 
to  write  but  with  both  my  legs  along  upon  a 
stool,  believe  me,  which  is  not  only  wearisome 
in  itself,  but  a  posture  very  untoward  for  gui- 
ding my  pen  aright,"  it  is  with  the  consolation 
that,  "  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  very  well, 
so  the  heart  lie  right,  it  skiUa  not  much  for  all 
the  rest."  And  the  advice  to  •*  forbear  his  night 
watches,  and  now  begin  to  take  more  care  of 
his  health,"  is  met  by  the  assurance  that,  **  had 
he  fivescore  senses  to  lose,  he  did  and  ought  to 
jud^e  them  all  well  and  happily  bestowed  in  his 
majesty's  service !" 

On  the  occasion  of  this  last  return  to  Eng- 
land, however,  even  what  has  been  described 
would  serve  little  to  express  what  he  sufl^ered. 
Then,  when  every  energy  was  to  be  taxed  to 
the  uttermost,  the  question  of  his  fiery  spirit's 
supremacy  was  indeed  put  to  the  issue  by  a 
complication  of  ghastly  diseases !  In  the  let- 
ter from  Dublin,  dated  Good  Friday,  1640, 
which  assures  the  king  that  "  from  this  table 
I  shall  go  on  shipboard,"  he  is  compelled  to 
add  that,  "  besides  my  gout,  I  have  a  very  vio- 
lent and  ill-conditioned  flux  upon  me,  such  as 
I  never  had  before.  It  hath  held  me  already 
these  seven  days,  and  brought  me  so  weak,  as 
in  good  faith  nothing  that  could  concern  my- 
self should  make  me  go  a  mile  forth  of  my 
chamber.  But  this  is  not  a  season  for  bemoaning 
of  myself;  for  I  shall  cheerfully  venture  this  cra- 
zed vessel  of  mine^  and  either,  by  God's  help,  toait 
upon  your  majesty  before  the  Parliament  begin,  or 
else  deposit  this  infirm  humanity  of  mine  in  the 
dust  r  And  "  from  the  table"  on  **  shipboard" 
he  went  accordingly,  and  arrived  at  Chester  on 
the  4th  of  April,  quite  broken  down  by  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  rough  voyage.  "I  confess,"  he 
writes,  "  that  I  forced  the  captain  to  sea  against 
his  will,  and  have  since  received  my  correction 
for  it.  A  marvellous  foul  and  dangerous  night, 
indeed,  we  have  had  of  it !"    In  this  state  he 


despatches  the  following  letter  to  the  kiiy  • 
"May  it  please  your  sacred  majesty « — ^With 
some  danger  I  wrought  thorough  a  storm  at 
sea,  yet  light  on  a  greater  misfortune  here  in 
harbour,  having  now  got  the  gout  in  both  my 
feet,  attended  with  that  ill  habit  of  health  I 
brought  from  Dublin.  I  purposed  to  have  been 
on  my  way  again  early  this  morning,  but  the 
physician  disadviseth  it ;  and  in  truth,  such  is 
my  pain  and  weakness,  as  1  verily  believe  I 
were  not  able  to  endure  it.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  provided  myself  of  a  litter,  and  will  try 
to-morrow  how  I  am  able  to  bear  travel,  which 
if  possible  I  can  do,  then  by  the  grace  of  God 
will  I  not  rest  till  I  have  the  honour  to  waU 
upon  your  majesty.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
most  grievous  unto  me  to  be  thus  kept  fjom 
those  duties  which  I  owe  your  majesty's  ser- 
vice on  this  great  and  important  occasion.  In 
truth,  sir,  in  my  whole  life  I  never  desired 
health  more  than  now,  if  it  shall  so  please 
God ;  not  that  I  can  be  so  vain  as  to  judge  my- 
self equally  considerable  with  many  other  of 
your  servants,  but  that  I  might  give  my  own 
heart  the  contentment  to  be  near  your  com- 
mands, in  case  I  might  be  so  happy  as  to  be  of 
some  small  use  to  my  most  gracious  master  in 
such  a  conjuncture  of  time  and  affairs  as  this 
is.    God  long  preserve  your  majesty." 

Next,  he  dictates  a  long  despatch  to  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  attempts,  at  least,  to 
conclude  it  with  his  own  hand :  "And  yet,  how- 
beit  I  am  much  resolved  and  set  on  all  occa- 
sions for  your  service,  will  my  weary  hand  be 
able  to  cany  on  my  pen  not  one  line  farther, 
than  only  in  a  word  to  write  myself,  in  all 
truth  and  perfection,  your  lordship's  most  hum- 
bly to  be  commanded,  Strafforde." 

I  quote  also  from  this  despatch  to  Northum- 
berland an  extraordinary  incident  which  oc- 
curred on  this  occasion,  and  which  illustrates 
his  unremitting  vigilance  in  matters  which  he 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  superintend 
even  under  far  more  favourable  circumstances. 
"Upon  my  landing  at  Nesson  I  observed  a 
Scottish  ship  there  riding  upon  her  anchors,  of 
some  six  or  seven  score  ton,  and  of  some  eight 
or  ten  pieces  of  ordnance,  an4  here  in  town  I 
learn  that  the  ship  belongs  to  Irwin,  that  she 
was  fraught  by  some  merchants  here  with 
sacks,  and  that  the  master,  now  in  town,  is 
this  morning  to  receive  some  £600  for  freight. 
Hereupon,  considering  the  day  for  the  general 
imbargo  is  so  instant,  as  your  lordship  knows, 
I  have  privately  advised  the  merchants  to  stay 
payment  of  the  freight  until  to-morrow,  and  will 
give  present  direction  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  master  and  his  mate,  now  in  town.  I  have 
also  spoken  to  the  customers  to  send  down  to 
Nesson  to  arrest  the  said  ship  upon  pretence  of 
cozening  the  king  in  his  customs,  for  which  the 
master  is  to  be  examined,  and,  however,  the 
ship  to  be  fraught  for  the  king's  service  for  the 
transportation  of  these  men.  I  have  likewise 
given  command  to  Captain  Bartlett  presenUj 
to  repair  thither,  to  be  assistant  therein  to  the 
oflicers  of  the  customs,  and  before  his  leaving 
the  port  to  see  execution  of  all  this,  as  also  to 
take  forth  of  her  all  her  Scottish  mariners,  her 
sails  and  guns,  and  to  bring  them  on  shore, 
leaving  only  aboard  such  English  mariners  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  send  the  ship  there,  till 
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ftitber  directions.  Thus  win  she  lye  fair  and 
open  for  your  arrest,  and  perchance  prore  your 
best  priie  of  that  kiod,  and  really  being  manned 
with  English  mariners,  which  may  be  pressed 
for  that  od&aston,  be  of  all  other  the  fittest 
itssek  for  the  transportation  of  your  men  and 
ammiaition  to  Dunbarton.  If  I  have  been 
o?er-diligent  herein,  in  doing  more  than  (I  con- 
fess) I  have  commission  for,  I  humbly  crave 
joor  lordship's  pardon,  and  hope  the  rather  to 
obtain  it,  in  regard  it  is  a  fault  easily  mended, 
for  my  honest  Blue-cap  will  be  hereby  so  af- 
lighted,  as  the  delivery  back  unto  him  of  his 
freight,  goods,  and  ship  will  sufficiently  fulfil 
his  desaes  and  contentment." 

A  letter  written  the  following  day  to  Winde- 
hanke  is  most  eminently  characteristic:  "I 
thaak  yon,"  he  says,  "  for  your  good  wishes, 
that  I  might  be  free  of  the  gout ;  but  a  deaf 
spirit  I  find  it,  that  will  neither  hear  nor  be 
pemiaded  to  reason.  My  pain,  I  thank  God, 
it  gone,  yet  I  am  not  able  to  walk  once  about 
the  chamber,  such  a  weakness  hath  it  left  be- 
hial  Nevertheless,  my  obstinacy  is  as  great 
as  formerly,  for  it  shall  have  much  more  to  do 
before  it  make  me  leave  my  station  in  these 
QBcextain  times.  0/  all  things  I  lone  not  tomU 
tf  my  do€tk9  mnd  go  to  bed  in  a  storm.  The 
lieutenant,''  he  jiroceeds,  :*  that  made  the  false 
BMnter,  cannot  be  too  severely  punished.  If 
70a  purpose  to  overcome  that  evil,  you  must 
fsU  upon  the  first  transgressors  like  lightning ."' 
Beside  such  zealousness  as  Strafford's,  the 
devotion  of  others  was  like  to  come  tardily  off. 
The  letter  to  Windebanke  proceeds:  "The 
proxies  of  the  Irish  nobility  I  have  received 
tod  transmitted  over.  I  cannot  but  observe 
how  cautious  still  your  great  fiiend,  my  Lord 
of  St  Alban's,  is,  lest  he  might  seem  to  express 
his  affections  towards  the  king  with  too  much 
frankness  and  confidence.  Lord  !  how  willing 
he  is,  by  doing  something,  as  good  as  nothing, 
to  let  you  see  how  well  contented  he  would  be 
to  disserve  the  crown,  if  it  were  in  bis  power, 
as  indeed  it  is  not.  But  if  his  good  lordship 
aod  his  fellows  were  left  to  my  handling,  I 
should  quickly  teach  them  better  duties,  and 
pot  them  out  of  liking  with  these  perverse  fro- 
vard  humours.  But  the  best  is,  by  the  good 
belp  of  his  friends,  he  need  not  apprehend  the 
short  horns  of  such  a  curst  cow  as  myself; 
jet  this  I  will  say  for  him,  all  your  kindness 
shaQ  sot  better  his  affections  to  the  service 
of  the  crown,  or  render  him  thankful  to  your- 
selves longer  than  his  turn  is  in  serving.  Re- 
aember,  sir,  that  I  told  you  of  it.  The  Lord 
Roeh  is  a  person  in  a  lesser  volume,  of  the 
very  self-same  edition.  Poor  soul,  you  see 
vhat  be  would  be  at,  if  he  knew  how.  But 
aerioQsly  let  me  ask  you  a  question,  What 
^oaki  these  and  such  like  gentlemen  do,  were 
they  absolute  in  themselves,  when  they  are 
thas  forward  at  that  very  instant  of  tine  when 
their  whole  estates  are  justly  and  fairly  in  the 
king's  mercy  1  In  a  word,  till  I  see  punish- 
neata  and  rewards  well  and  roundly  applied,  I 
foar  ver^  nmch  the  frowardness  of  this  gener- 
ation wiU  not  be  reduced  to  moderation  and 
^Kht  reason,  but  that  it  shall  extreamly  much 
difficult  his  majesty's  ministers,  nay,  and  him- 
•elf  too,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  just  and  royal 
desigoa." 


Mr.  Brodie  has  accused  StrafiR>rd's  despatch- 
es of  heaviness,  and  certainly  every  word  in 
them  has  its  weight.  This  extraordinary  let- 
ter concludes  thus :  *'  It  troubles  me  very  mudi 
to  understand  by  these  your  letters  that  the 
deputy  lieutenants  of  Yorkshire  should  show 
themselves  so  foolish  and  so  ingrate  as  to  re- 
ftise  to  levy  200  men  and  send  them  to  Ber- 
wick, without  a  caution  of  reimbursement  of 
coat  and  conduct  money.  As  for  the  precedent 
they  allege,  they  well  term  them  to  be  indeed 
of  former  times,  for  sure  I  am  none  of  them 
can  remember  any  such  thing  of  their  own 
knowledge,  or  have  learned  any  such  thing  by 
their  own  practice.  What  they  find  in  some 
blind  book  of  their  fathers  kept  by  his  clerk,  I 
know  not,  but  some  such  poor  business  is  the 
best  proof  I  believe  they  can  show  for  that  al- 
legation. Perchance  Queen  Elizabeth  now 
and  then  did  some  such  thing ;  but  then  it 
ought  to  be  taken  as  matter  of  bounty,  not  of 
duty,  the  law  being  so  clear  and  plain  in  that 
point,  as  you  know.  Upon  my  coming  to  town 
I  will  inform  myself  who  have  been  the  chief 
leaders  in  this  business,  and  thereupon  give 
my  gentlemen  something  to  remember  it  by 
hereafter.  But,  above  all,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
wonder  that  my  lords  at  the  board  should  think 
of  any  other  satisfaction  than  sending  for  them 
up,  and  laying  them  by  the  heels,  especially 
considering  what  hath  already  been  resolved 
on  there  amongst  us.  What,  I  beseech  you, 
should  become  of  the  levy  of  your  80,000  men, 
in  case  the  other  counties  of  the  kingdom 
should  return  you  the  like  answer  1  And  there- 
fore this  insolence  of  theirs  ought,  in  my  poor 
opinion,  to  have  been  suffocated  in  the  birth, 
and  this  boldness  met  with  a  courage,  which 
should  have  taught  them  their  part  in  these  ca* 
ses  to  have  been  obedience,  and  not  dispute. 
Certain  I  am,  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
(those  golden  times  that  appear  so  glorious  in 
their  eyes,  and  render  them  dazzl^  towards 
any  other  object)  they  would  not  have  had 
such  an  expostulation  better  cheap  than  the 
Fleet.  The  very  plain  truth  is,  and  I  beseech 
you  that  it  may  humbly,  on  my  part,  be  repre- 
sented to  his  majesty  in  discharge  of  my  own 
duty,  that  the  councO-board  of  late  years  have 
gone  with  so  tender  a  foot  in  those  businesses 
of  lieutenancy,  that  it  hath  almost  lost  that  pow- 
er to  the  crown ;  and  yet  such  a  power  it  is, 
and  so  necessary,  as  I  do  not  know  how  we 
should  be  able  either  to  correct  a  rebellion  at 
home,  or  to  defend  ourselves  from  an  invasion 
from  abroad,  without  it.  All  which,  neverthe- 
less, I  mention  with  all  humUity  in  the  world, 
without  the  least  imputation  to  any  particular 
person  living  or  dead,  and  humbly  beseech  his 
majesty  to  cause  the  reins  of  this  piece  of  his 
government  to  be  strongly  gathered  up  again, 
which  have  of  late  hung  too  long  loose  upon 
us  his  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  with- 
in the  kingdom." 

Notwithstanding  his  desperate  state,  Straf- 
ford caused  himself  to  be  pushed  on  to  London. 
A  desire  of  the  king  that  he  should  not  hazard 
the  journey,  reached  him  already  engaged  in 
it.*    He  persisted  in  being  transported  thither 

*  It  i«  worth  quoting,  m  alnoit  th«  onlr  eipreMion  of 
cftre  mnd  ■rmpatbjr  CharlM  h»d  hitherto  fjV«n  lo  bis  mia- 
istvr.    "  Hansg  lora  diren  kttera,  Stnlbrd,  to  nj  Lord 
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in  a  litter  by  easy  journeys.  In  London  a  great- 
er and  final  occasion  was  yet  to  be  afiorded 
him  for  the  display  of  an  indomitable  nature 
triumphantly  baling  disease  and  decay,  and 
still,  with  the  increasing  and  imperious  urgen- 
cy of  the  need,  towered  ever  proudlier  the  in- 
exhaustible genius  of  Strafford. 

The  Parliament  had  met,  and  the  earl  imme- 
diately took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Their  proceedings,  and  their  abrupt  dissolution, 
belong  to  history.  After  that  fatal  state  error, 
an  army,  to  the  command  of  which  Northum- 
berland had  been  appointed,  was  marched 
against  the  Scots.  Seyere  illness,  however, 
held  Northumberland  to  his  bed,  and  the  king 
resolved  to  appoint  Strafford  in  his  place.  "  The 
Earl  of  Strafford,"  observes  Clarendon,  "  was 
scarce  recovered  from  a  great  sickness,  yet 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  charge  out  of  pure 
indignation  to  see  how  few  men  were  forward 
to  serve  the  king  with  that  vigour  of  mind  they 
ought  to  do ;  but  knowing  weU  the  malicious 
designs  which  were  contrived  against  himself, 
he  would  rather  serve  as  lieutenant-general  un- 
der the  Earl  of  Northumberland  than  that  he 
should  resign  his  commission;  and  so,  with 
and  under  that  qualification,  he  made  all  pos- 
sible haste  towards  the  north  before  he  had 
strength  enough  for  the  journey."*  The  same 
noble  historian,  after  saying  that  Strafford  could 
with  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  illness,  sit  in 
bis  saddle,  describes  the  shock  he  experienced 
in  receiving  intelligence  of  the  disgraceful  flight 
of  a  portion  of  the  king's  troops  at  Newboume 
on  the  Tyne,  and  proceeds  thus :  "  In  this  pos- 
ture the  Earl  of  Strafford  found  the  army  about 
Durham,  bringing  with  him  a  body  much  bro- 
ken with  his  late  sickness,  which  was  not  clear- 
ly shaken  off,  and  a  mind  and  temper  confess- 
ing the  dregs  of  it,  which,  being  marvellously 
provoked  and  inflamed  with  indignation  at  the 
late  dishonour,  rendered  him  less  gracious,  that 
is,  less  inclined  to  make  himself  so,  to  the  of- 
ficers upon  his  first  entrance  into  his  charee  : 
it  may  be,  in  that  mass  of  disorder  not  quickly 
discerning  to  whom  kindness  and  respect  was 
justly  due.  But  those  who  by  this  time,  no 
doubt,  were  retained  for  that  purpose,  took  that 
opportunity  to  incense  the  army  against  him, 
and  so  far  prevailed  in  it,  that  in  a  short  time 
it  was  more  inflamed  against  him  than  against 
the  enemy. **t  In  this  melancholy  state,  with 
a  disgraced  and  mutinous  force,  Strafford  fell 
back  upon  York. 

From  this  moment  he  sank  daily.  Intrigues 
of  the  most  disgraceful  character,  carried  on  by 
Holland,  Hamilton,  and  Vane,  and  assisted  ev- 
ery way  by  the  queen,  united  with  his  sickness 
to  break  him  down.  Still  he  was  making  despe- 
rate efforts  to  strengthen  and  animate  his  army, 
when  suddenly  he  mund  that  a  treaty  with  the 
Scots  had  actually  commenced,  and  that  his  es- 


of  Cftntertranr,  eoneerning  the  •t«t«  of  janr  health  t  this 
time,  I  thooght  it  neoMsary  by  thii  to  ooronuiDd  you  net  to 
hazard  to  traTel  before  ye  may  do  it  with  the  safety  of  your 
bealA,  and  in  tbie  I  moat  require  you  not  to  be  your  own 
Judge,  but  be  content  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  that  are 
about  you,  whoee  alTecttons  and  skill  ye  ahall  have  occa- 
sion to  trust  unto.  If  I  did  not  know  that  this  care  of  your 
health  were  necessarr  for  us  both  at  this  time,  I  would 
hare  deferred  my  thanks  to  you  for  your  great  senrioe  lately 
dooe  until  I  might  hare  seen  you.  So,  praying  to  God  for 
your  speedy  recovery,  I  rest  yoor  assured  friend.** 
•  History,  toI.  i.,  p.  114.  t  VoL  i.,  p.  115. 


pecial  enemy,  Lord  Savile,  was  actively  em- 
ployed to  forward  it.  Ultimately,  these  nego- 
tiations were  placed  in  the  hands  of  sixteen 
peers,  every  one  of  whom  were  his  personal 
opponents.  And  the  crowning  eri&ny  was  be- 
hind—  "an  enemy,**  as  Lord  Clarendon  ob- 
serves, **  more  terrible  than  all  the  others,  and 
like  to  be  more  fatal,  the  whole  Scottish  nation, 
provoked  by  the  declaration  he  had  procared 
of  Ireland,  and  some  high  carriage  and  expres- 
sions of  his  against  them  in  that  kingdom.*** 
They  illustrated  this  eminent  hatred  by  per- 
emi^orily  refusing,  in  the  midst  of  much  pro- 
fession of  attachment  to  the  king  and  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  to  hold  any  conferences  at  York, 
because  it  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  him 
whom  they  called  that  **  chief  incendiary,**  their 
**  mortal  foe,**  the  Lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

In  this  there  was  exaggeration.  Notwith- 
standing the  assertions  of  neariy  all  the  histo- 
ries that  StTafford*s  continual  counsel  to  Charies 
was  to  rely  on  arms  alone,  it  is  quite  certain, 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  Peers  at 
York.t  that  this  is  erroneous.  When  he  sent 
the  commission  to  Ormond  to  bring  over  hii 
own  army  of  20,000  men  from  Ireland,  the  ne- 
gotiations had  not  been  resumed,  and,  on  the 
resumption  of  them,  that  commission  was  wi^ 
drawn.  Now,  however,  thwarted  and  exas- 
perated on  all  sides,  he  resolved  to  fhmi^  one 
more  proof  (it  was  destined  to  be  the  last) 
of  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  royal  aa- 
thority  by  a  great  and  vigorous  exertion.  Du- 
ring the  negotiations  no  actual  cessation  of 
arms  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Scots,  and  he 
therefore  secretly  despatched  a  party  of  horse, 
under  a  favourite  officer,  to  attack  them  in  their 
quarters.  A  large  body  of  the  enemy  were  de- 
feated by  this  manoeuvre,  all  their  officers  ta- 
ken prisoners,  the  army  inspirited,  and  the  spir- 
its of  Strafford  himself  restored.  Again  he 
spoke  confidently  of  the  future,  when  sudden- 
ly the  king,  prevailed  on  by  others,  commanded 
him  to  forbear.  In  the  same  moment,  without 
any  previous  warning,  he  was  told  that  a  Par- 
liament was  sunmioned. 

Strafford  saw  at  once  the  extent  of  his  dan- 
ger. He  had  thrown  his  last  stake  and  lost  it. 
He  prayed  of  the  king  to  be  allowed  to  retire 
to  his  government  in  Ireland,  or  to  some  other 
place  where  he  might  promote  his  majesty's 
service,  and  not  deliver  himself  into  the  hands 
of  his  enraged  enemies.  Charies  refused.  He 
still  reposed  on  the  enormous  value  of  his  min- 
ister's genius,  and  considered  that  no  sacrifice 
too  great  might  be  incurred  for  the  chance  of 
its  service  to  himself  in  the  coming  struggle. 
At  the  same  time,  he  pledged  himself  by  a  sol- 


*  The  hatred  was,  indeed,  mutual.  Strafford  man  than 
once,  in  his  despatches,  shows  that  he  erea  disliked,  aad 
was  disposed  to  turn  into  ridicule,  their  mode  of  ^leeclu 
Alluding  to  a  Scotchman,  for  instance,  a  Mr.  Barre,  whom 
he  supposed  to  hare  been  fsTuured  by  the  court  intngwers 
against  him,  he  writes  firum  Ireland  thus :  **  Then  on  tluit 
side  he  procures,  by  some  rery  near  his  majesty,  access  to 
the  king,  there  whispering  continually  something  or  anoth- 
er to  toy  prejudice ;  boasts  familiarly  how  freely  he  spe*ks 
with  his  majesty,  what  he  saith  ooncening  me,  and  mo^mmt 
pUes*  four  mejestf  ea  wtrdt  wtare  meal  your  dttmtf  of  Vr- 
Umdf  with  many  such  like  botadoes,  stuffed  with  a  mighty 
deal  of  untruths  and  foUiss  amongst.'*  And  see  Roab^ 
worth,  vd.  iii.,  p.  1993. 

t  Printed  in  the  Hardwicke  State  Papers.  Avd  see  a 
very  able  and  impartial  view  of  Strafford**  conduct  and 
chuacter,  in  the  History  continued  from  Mackiateab. 
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emo  promise,  that,  **  while  there  was  a  king  in 
EoglaDd,  not  a  hair  of  Strafibrd's  bead  should 
be  tOQched  by  the  Parliament !"  The  earl  ar- 
Tired  in  London. 

"It  was  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
DOOD,"  sajs  Clarendon,  "when  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  (being  infirm  and  not  well  disposed  in 
health,  and  so  not  haring  stirred  out  of  his 
boQse  that  morning),  hearing  that  both  houses 
stffl  sate,  thought  fit  to  go  thither.  It  was  be- 
liered  bj  some  (upon  what  ground  was  never 
dear  enough)  that  he  made  that  haste  there  to 
aocttse  the  Lord  Say,  and  some  others,  of  hav- 
ing induced  the  Scots  to  invade  the  kingdom  *, 
but  be  was  scarce  entered  into  the  House  of 
Peers,  when  the  message  from  the  House  of 
Commons  was  called  in,  and  when  Mr.  Pym  at 
the  bar,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons 
of  England,  impeached  Thomas,  earl  of  Straf- 
ford (with  the  addition  of  all  his  other  titles), 
(tf  high  treason!" 

Upward  of  twelve  years  had  elapsed  since 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  stood  face  to  face  with 
Pym.  Upon  the  eve  of  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  they  had  casually  met  at  Greenwich, 
when,  after  a  short  conversation  on  public  af- 
ftirs,  they  separated  with  these  memorable 
words,  addressed  by  Pym  to  Wentworth :  "  You 
tre  going  to  leave  us,  but  I  will  never  leave 
TOO  while  your  head  is  upon  your  shoulders  !*** 
That  prophetic  smnmons  to  a  more  fatal  meet- 
ing was  now  at  last  accomplished  ! 

Strafford  had  entered  the  House,  we  learn 
from  one  who  observed  him,  with  his  usual  im- 
pctttoos  8tei>— "  with  speed,"  says  Baillie,  "  he 
comes  to  the  House ;  he  calls  rudely  at  the 
door ;  James  Maxwell,  keeper  of  the  black  rod, 
opens;  his  lordship,  with  a  proud,  glooming 
oouitenance,  makes  towards  his  place  at  the 
board-head ;  but  at  once  many  bid  him  void 
the  House ;  so  he  is  forced,  in  confusion,  to  go 
to  the  door  till  he  was  called.  .  .  He  offered  to 
■peak,  but  was  commanded  to  be  gone  with- 
oot  a  word.  In  the  outer  room,  James  Max- 
well required  him,  as  prisoner,  to  deliver  his 
"*ord.  When  he  had  got  it,  he  cries,  with  a 
lood  Toice,  for  his  man  to  carry  my  lord-lieu- 
tenint's  sword.  This  done,  he  makes  through 
a  number  of  people  to  his  coach,  all  gazing,  no 
»an  capping  to  him.  before  whom  that  mom- 
iig  the  greatest  in  England  wonld  have  stood 
*KOTered." 

This  was  a  change  indeed !  Yet  it  was  a 
change  for  which  Strafford  would  seem  to  have 
^  found  not  altogether  unprepared.  In  all 
tbe  proceedings  preliminary  to  his  memorable 
tnal,  in  all  the  eventful  incidents  that  followed, 
be  was  quiet  and  collected,  and  showed,  in  his 
Sneral  bearing,  a  magnanimous  self-subdue- 
Bifit  It  is  a  mean  as  well  as  a  hasty  judg- 
ment which  would  attribute  this  to  any  un- 
worthy compromise  with  his  real  nature..  It 
|»  probably  a  joster  and  more  profound  view  of 
^to  wf,  that  into  a  few  of  the  later  weeks  of 
jjshfe  new  knowledge  had  penetrated  from 
the  Bidst  of  the  breaking  of  his  fortunes.  It 
vas  wen  and  beautifully  said  by  a  then  living 
poet, 

•TW  Mvfs  dtrk  oottaft,  battemd  u>d  d«cft]rtd, 
lt*Mim  mm  light  throof  h  chinJu  that  UnM  has  made  !** 


- . — — —  *~— «iilarjr  on  this  fi«TC«  t««t  is  suppii- 

**  <9  "ty  nisMl  Mr.  Cattcnnole,  at  th«  comiMiioament  of 


and  when  suddenly  upon  the  sight  of  Straffbrd 
broke  the  vision  of  the  long  unseen  assembly 
of  the  people,  with  the  old  chiefs  and  the  old 
ceremonies,  otily  more  august  and  more  fatal 
— ^when  he  saw  himself,  in  a  single  hour,  dis- 
abled by  a  set  of  men  not  greater  in  vigour  or 
in  intellect  than  those  over  whom  the  weak- 
minded  Buckingham  had  for  years  contemptu- 
ously triumphed — ^the  chamber  of  that  assem- 
bly forsaken  for  Westminster  Hall— its  once 
Imperious  master  become  a  timid  auditor,  lis- 
tening unobserved  through  his  screening  cur- 
tains, and  unable  to  repress  by  his  presence  a 
single  threatening  glance,  or  subdue  a  single 
fierce  voice,  among  the  multitude  assembled  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  his  minister^-that  mul- 
titude grown  from  the  **  faithful  Commons" 
into  the  imperial  council  of  the  land,  and  the 
sworn  upholders  of  its  not  yet  fallen  liberties 
— Pym  no  longer  the  mouthpiece  of  a  faction 
that  might  be  trampled  on,  but  recognised  as 
the  chosen  champion  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, "the  delegated  voice  of  God"— when 
Strafford  had  persuaded  himself  that  all  this 
vision  was  indeed  a  reality  before  him,  we  may 
feel  the  sudden  and  subduing  conviction  which 
at  once  enthralled  him  to  itself!  the  conviction 
that  he  had  mistaken  the  true  presentment  of 
that  principle  of  power  which  he  worshipped, 
and  that  his  genius  should  have  had  a  differ- 
ent devotion.  He  had  not  sunk  lower,  but  the 
Parliament  had  towered  immeasurably  higher ! 

The  first  thing  he  did  after  his  arrest  was  to 
write  to  the  Lady  Strafford.  "  Sweet  harte, — 
You  have  heard  before  this  what  hath  befallen 
me  in  this  place,  but  be  you  confident,  that  if  I 
fortune  to  be  blamed,  yet  I  will  not,  by  God's 
help,  be  ashamed.  Your  carriage  upon  this 
misfortune  I  should  advise  to  be  calm,  not 
seeming  to  be  neglective  of  my  trouble,  and 
yet  so  as  there  may  appear  no  dejection  in 
you.  Continue  on  the  family  as  formerly,  and 
make  much  of  your  children.  Tell  Will,  Nan, 
and  Arabella  I  will  write  to  them  by  the  next^ 
In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  pray  for  them  to  God 
that  he  may  bless  them,  and  for  their  sakes 
deliver  me  out  of  the  furious  malice  of  my 
enemies,  which  yet  I  trust,  through  the  good- 
nesse  of  God,  shall  do  me  no  hurt.  God  have 
us  all  in  his  blessed  keeping.  Your  very  lov- 
ing husbande,  Strapporob." 

A  few  days  after  this,  having  vainly  prof- 
fered bail,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Thereupon  he  wrote  again  to  Lady  Strafford. 
*•  Sweet  harte, — I  never  pityed  you  so  much  as 
I  do  now,  for  in  the  death  of  that  great  person 
the  deputy,  you  have  lost  the  principal  friend 
you  had  there,  whilst  we  are  here  riding  out 
the  storm,  as  well  as  God  and  the  season  shall 
give  us  leave.  Yet  I  trust  Lord  Dillon  will 
supply  unto  you  in  part  that  great  loss,  till  it 
please  God  to  bring  us  together  again.  As  to 
myself,  albeit  all  be  done  against  me  that  art 
and  malice  can  devise,  with  all  the  rigour  pos- 
sible, yet  I  am  in  great  inward  quietnesse,  and 
a  strong  beliefe  God  will  deliver  me  out  of  all 
these  troubles.  The  more  I  look  into  my  case, 
the  more  hope  I  have,  and  sure,  if  there  be  any 
honour  and  justice  left,  my  life  will  not  be  in 
danger,  and  for  anything  els,  time,  I  trust,  will 
salve  any  other  hurt  which  can  he  done  me. 
Therefore  hold  up  your  heart,  look  to  the  chil- 
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dren  and  your  hoase,  let  me  hwe  your  prayers, 
and  at  last,  by  6od*8  good  pleasure,  we  shall 
have  our  deUverance,  when  we  may  as  little 
look  for  it  as  we  did  for  this  blow  of  misfortune, 
which,  I  trust,  will  make  us  better  to  God  and 
man.    Your  loving  husbande,  Strapfordk." 

The  preliminaiy  arrangements  having  been 
settled,  and  some  negotiations  proposed  by 
Charles  with  a  view  to  his  rescue  having  failed, 
Strafford's  impeachment  began.  Never  had 
such  **  pompous  circumstances"  and  so  "state* 
ly  a  manner"  been  witnessed  at  any  judicial 
proceeding  in  England.  One  only,  since  that 
day,  has  matched  it.  It  was  not  the  trial  of 
an  individual,  but  the  solemn  arbitration  of  an 
issue  between  the  two  great  antagonist  prin- 
ciples, liberty  and  despotism.  Westminster 
Hall,  which  had  alternately  witnessed  the  tri- 
umphs of  both,  was  the  fitting  scene.  Scaf- 
folds, neariy  reaching  to  the  roof,  were  erected 
on  either  side,  eleven  stages  high,  divided  by 
rails.  In  the  upper  ranks  of  these  were  the 
commissioners  of  Scotland  and  the  lords  of 
Ireland,  who  had  joined  with  the  commoners  of 
England  in  their  accusations.  In  the  centre 
sat  the  peers  in  their  Parliament  robes,  and  the 
lord-keeper  and  the  judges,  in  their  scarlet 
robes,  were  on  the  woolsacks.  At  the  upper 
end,  beyond  the  peers,  was  a  chair  raised  un- 
der a  c^h  of  state  for  the  king^  and  angthier 
for  the  prince.  The  throne  was  unoccupied, 
for  the  king  was  supposed  not  to  be  present, 
since  in  his  presence,  by  legal  construction,  no 
judicial  act  could  legally  be  done.  Two  cabi- 
nets or  galleries,  with  trellis-work,  were  on 
each  side  of  the  cloth  of  state.  The  king,  the 
queen,  and  their  court  occupied  one  of  these,* 
the  foreign  nobility  then  in  London  the  other. 
The  EarU  of  Arundel  and  Lindsey  acted,  the 
one  as  High-steward,  and  the  other  as  High- 
constable  of  England.  Strafford  entered  the 
ball  daily,  guarded  by  two  hundred  trainbands. 
The  king  had  procured  it  as  a  special  favour 
that  the  axe  should  not  be  carried  before  him. 
At  the  foot  of  the  state-cloth  was  a  scaffold  for 
ladies  of  quality ;  at  the  lower  end  was  a  place 
with  partitions,  and  an  apartment  to  retire  to, 
for  the  convenience  and  consultations  of  the 
managers  of  the  trial ;  opposite  to  this  the  wit- 
nesses entered;  and  between  was  a  small 
desk,  at  which  the  accused  earl  stood  or  sat, 
with  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  beside  him, 
and  at  his  back  four  secretaries. 

The  articles  of  accusation  had  gradually,  du- 
ring the  long  and  tedious  preliminary  proceed- 
ings, swelled  from  nine — which  was  their  ori- 
ginal number — to  twenty-eight.  Pym,  in  an 
able  speech,  presented  them  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Strafford  entreated  that — seeing  these 
charges  filled  200  sheets  of  paper,  and  involved 
the  various  and  ill-remembered  incidents  of 
fourteen  years  of  a  life  of  severe  action — ^the 
space  of  three  months  should  be  permitted  for 
the  answer.  He  was  allowed  three  weeks, 
and  on  the  24th  of  February,  1641,  his  an- 
swers, in  detail,  to  the  charges  of  the  Com- 
mons were  read  to  the  House.    The  22d  of 


*  The  king,  however,  observeB  Baillie.  **  brake  down  the 
■ereena  with  hit  own  hands,  so  thej  sat  in  the  n]r^t  of  all, 
bat  little  mora  ragarded  than  if  they  had  been  abeenu  for 
the  lords  sat  all  corend."  Baillie  was  the  principal  of  the 
cdlege  of  GJo^^ow,  and  present  by  order  of  the  Scottish 
part/. 


March  was  then  fixed  for  the  commencemeiit 
of  his  trial. 

On  the  first  reception  of  the  articles,  Straf- 
ford, with  characteristic  purpose,  wrote  to  his 
wife.  **  Sweet  harte, — ^It  is  long  since  I  writt 
unto  you,  for  I  am  here  in  such  a  trouble  as 
gives  me  little  or  no  respitt.  The  charge  is 
now  come  in,  and  I  am  noio  abUf  Iprayse  Godj 
to  teU  you  that  I  conceive  there  is  nothing  capitaU  ; 
and  for  the  reste,  I  know  at  the  worste  his 
majestic  will  pardon  all,  without  hurting  my 
fortune ;  and  then  we  shall  be  happy,  by  God*8 
grace.  Therefore  comfort  yourself,  for  I  trust 
thes  cloudes  will  away,  and  that  wee  shall  hare 
faire  weather  aflerwardes.  Farewell.  Your 
loving  husbande,  Strafforoe."  He  expressed 
the  same  opinion  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Adam  Loftus. 

A  short  summary  of  the  charges  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  present  purpose ;  for  it  is  not 
necessary,  after  the  ample  notice  which  has 
been  given  of  Strafford's  life  and  actions,  to 
occupy  any  considerable  space  with  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  only  farther  illustrated  them 
here.* 

The  grand  object  which  the  leaders  of  tbo 
Commons  had  in  view  was  to  establish  against 
Strafford  an  attxmpt  to  subvbrt  thi  fuitda- 
MENTAL  LAWS  OF  THE  coiTNTRY.t    They  had  an 
unquestionable  right,  with  this  view,  to  blend 
in  the  impeachment  offences  of^udifferent  d^ 
gree ';  nor  was  it' ever  pretended  by  them  that 
more  than  one  or  two  of  the  articles  amounted 
to  treason.    Their  course— to  deduce  a  legal 
construction  of  treason  from  actions  notorious- 
ly gone  «*  thorough"  with  in  the  service  and  in 
exaltation  of  the  king — was  to  show  that,  no 
matter  with  what  motive,  any  actions  underta- 
ken which  had  a  tendency  to  prove  destructlTe 
to  the  state,  amounted,  in  legal  effect,  to  a  trai- 
torous design  against  the  sovereign.    The  sov- 
ereign, it  was  argued  by  these  great  men,  could 
never  have  had  a  contemplated  existence  be- 
yond, or  independent  of,  the  state.     It  could 
never  have  been  the  object,  they  said,  to  have 
defended  the  king  by  the  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  and  to  have  left  undefended  the  great  body 
of  the  people  associated  under  him.    This  ptrin« 
ciple  Strafford  had  himself  recognised  in  his 
support  of  the  petition  of  right,  aod  it  is  truly 
observed  by  Rushworth,  that  "  all  the  laws  con- 
firmed and  rtnewed  in  that  petition  of  right 
were  said  to  be  the  most  envenomed  arrows 
that  gave  him  his  mortal  wound.*'    The  proofs 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  sustain  the  tre- 
mendous accusation  were  to  be  deduced  from 
a  series  of  his  actions  infringing  the  laws,  from 
words  intimating  arbitrary  designs,  and  from 
certain  counsels  which  directly  tended  to  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  frame  of  the  Constitution. 

Over  the  three  great  divisions  of  his  public 
functions  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  dis. 
tributed.  As  president  of  the  council  of  'S'ork, 
he  was  charged  with  having  procured  po^vrers 
subversive  of  all  law,  with  having  committed 
insufferable  acts  of  oppression  under  colour  of 
his  instructions,  and  with  having  distinctly  ^j^, 

*  Rushworth  has  devoted  a  large  folio  Toimne  to  t^yn  p^ 
correncea  c^  the  impeachment  akme. 

t  The;r  had  passed  this  rote  in  the  Hoose  of  Coauaoaia^ 
and  against  it  not  a  voice  was  raised,  sTen  by  the  <5ii^5 
most  ardent  supporters.  **  That  the  Earl  of  StrmiKyytl  had 
endeavoared  to  sabrert  the  ancient  and  faadamentaj  lawa 
of  the  realm,  and  to  introduce  artntraiy  and  tTniuucftl  «»«>. 
enuntnt.^  "^ 
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I  tjrannica]  intentions,  by  declaring  that 
the  people  abould  find  **  the  king's  little  finger 
hearier  than  the  loins  of  the  law."    As  goy- 
emor  of  Ireland,  he  was  accused  of  having  pub- 
lidj  asserted  "  that  the  Irish  was  a  conquered 
Aatioii,  and  that  the  king  might  do  with  them 
as  he  pleased.*'    He  was  charged  with  acts  of 
opfiTesaion  towards  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Lord 
Moontnorns,  the  Lord-chancellor  Loftos,  the 
Earl  of  Kildiare,  and  other  persons.    He  had, 
it  was  alleged,  issued  a  general  warrant  for  the 
setmre  of  all  persons  who  refused  to  submit  to 
anj  legal  decree  against  them,  and  for  their  de- 
teotion  Un  they  either  submitted,  or  gave  bail 
to  appear  before  the  council  table :  he  had  sent 
MldicTB  to  firee  quarters  on  those  who  would 
sot  obey  his  arbitrary  decrees ;  he  had  prevent- 
ed the  redress  of  his  injustice  by  procuring  in- 
stTQctioos  to  prohibit  all  persons  of  distinction 
from  quitting  Ireland  without  his  express  11- 
oemse :  be  bad  appropriated  to  himself  a  large 
share  of  the  customs,  the  monopoly  of  tobac- 
eo^  aad  the  sale  of  licenses  for  the  exportation 
of  oertain  commodities :    he  had  coomiitted 
fnerooa  acts  of  oppression  in  guarding  his  mo- 
Bopoly  of  tobacco :  he  had,  for  his  own  inter- 
esc,  earned  the  rates  on  merchandise  to  be 
raised,  and  the  merchants  to  be  harassed  with 
WW  and  unlawful  oaths :  he  had  obstructed  the 
adescry  of  tbe  country  by  introducing  new  and 
cakaown  processes  into  the  manu&cture  of 
lax :  be  bad  encouraged  his  army,  the  instru- 
■ent  of  his  oppression,  by  assuring  them  that 
ha  BBJesty  would  regard  them  as  a  pattern  for 
il  bts  three  kingdoms :  he  had  enforced  an  il- 
kfal  oath  on  the  Scottish  subjects  in  Ireland  : 
be  bad  prcn  undue  encouragement  to  Papists, 
Bi  had  actually  composed  the  whole  of  his 
arv-lrried  troops  of  adherents  from  that  reli- 
As  chief  minister  of  England,  it  was  laid 
I  charge  that  he  had  instigated  the  king  to 
t  war  on  the  Scots,  and  had  himself,  as 
of  Ireland,  commenced  hostilities: 
L  oo  tbe  (question  of  supplies,  he  had  dcHcla- 
■«Tbat  his  majesty  should  first  try  the  Par- 
1  here,  and  if  that  did  not  supply  him  ao- 
:  to  hii  occasions,  he  might  then  use  his 
I  to  levy  what  he  needed ;  and  that 
i  be  acouitted  both  of  God  and  man  if 
I  some  other  courses  to  supply  himself, 
•i«gb  it  were  against  the  will  of  his  subjects  :*' 
4ri^  after  tbe  <Ussolution  of  that  Parliament, 
htbai  said  to  his  oaajesty,  **  That,  having  tried 
•t  iflectiotts  of  his  people,  he  was  loose  and 
4Hl«Bd  from  an  rules  of  government,  and  was 
V^bcvetTtbing  that  power  would  admit;  that 
r  bad  tried  all  wajrs,  and  was  refused, 
t  be  aoquitted  both  to  God  and  man ; 
r  bad  an  army  in  Ireland  which  he  might 
r  to  reduce  England  to  obedience.**    He 
'  charged  with  having  counselled  the 
I  ^Bdaration  which  reflected  so  bitterly  on 
kiA  Parliament ;  with  the  seizure  of  the 
htts  tbe  Tower ;  the  proposal  of  coininff 
^mtmeJ;  a  new  levy  of  ship-money ;  and 
km  Of  £100,000  from  the  city  of  London, 
m  acgaaed  of  having  told  the  refractory 
ibat  DO  good  would  be  done  tUl  they 
'  ip  by  tbe  heels,  and  some  of  their 
I  bttged  for  an  example.    It  was  hud 
chcTfe  that  he  had  levied  arbitrary  ex- 
I  <■  tbe  people  of  Yorkshire  to  maintain 


his  troops ;  and,  finally,  that  his  counsels  had 
given  rise  to  the  rout  at  Newbum.*** 

In  his  answers  and  opposing  evidence,  Straf- 
ford maintained  that  "the  enlarged  instruc- 
tions for  the  council  of  York  had  not  been  pro- 
cured by  his  solicitations;  that  the  specified 
instances  of  oi^ression  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties were  committed  after  his  departure  for 
Ireland ;  and  that  the  words  imputed  to  him 
were  directly  the  reverse  of  those  which  he 
had  spoken.    With  regard  to  Ireland,  he  vin- 
dicated his  opinion  that  it  was  a  conquered 
country,  and  that  the  king's  prerogative  was 
much  greater  there  than  in  England.    He  con- 
tended that  an  the  judgments,  charged  on  biuk 
as  arbitrary,  were   delivered   by  competent 
courts,  in  none  of  which  he  had  above  a  single 
voice :  that  the  prevention  of  persons  from  quit- 
ting the  kingdom  without  license,  as  well  as 
placing  soldiers  at  fVee  quarters  on  the  disobe- 
dient, were  transactions  consistent  with  ancient 
usages :  that  the  flax  manufacture  owed  lUl  its 
prosperity  to  his  exertions,  and  that  his  prohi- 
oition  tended  to  remedy  some  barbarous  and 
unjust  methods  of  sorting  the  yam :  that  his 
bargains  for  the  customs  and  tobacco  were 
profitable  to  the  crown  and  the  country :  and 
that  the  oath  which  he  had  enforced  on  the 
Scots  was  required  by  the  critical  circumstan- 
eev  of  the  times,  and  flilly  api»roved^  the  gov*- 
emment.    In  regard  to  his  transactions  in  Eng- 
land, he  answered  that  hostility  against  Scot- 
land having  been  resolved  on,  he  had  merely 
counselled  an  ofil^nsive  in  preference  to  a  de- 
fensive war :  that  his  expressions  relative  to 
supplies  were  in  strict  conformity  to  the  estab- 
lished maxim  6f  the  Constitution  :t  that,  in 
such  emergencies  as  a  foreign  invasion,  the 
sovereign  was  entitled  to  levy  contributions,  or 
adopt  any  other  measure  for  the  public  de- 
fence :  that  the  words  relative  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Irish  army  were  falsely  stated,  and 
that  he  had  not  ventured  to  apply  to  the  king- 
dom of  England  words  uttered  in  a  committee 
expressly  assembled  to  consider  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  Scotland.    He  said  that  his  harsh  ex- 
pressions towards  the  citizens  of  I^ndon  were 
heard  by  only  one  interested  individual,  and  not 
heard  by  others  who  stood  as  near  him :  that 
the  contributions  in  Yorkdiire  were  voluntary : 
and  that  the  proposals  for  seizing  the  bullion  and 
coining  base  money  did  not  proceed  from  him.t 
The  charges  which  remained  untouched  by 
these  answers  were  abandoned  by  the  Com- 
mons, as  irrelative  or  incapable  of  proof,  and 
on  the  sad  of  March,  1641,  tbe  chief  manager, 
Mr.  Pym,  rose  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  open- 
ed the  case  against  him. 

The  **  getting  op*'  of  that  mighty  scene  has 
been  described,  and  a  few  words  may  serve  to 
put  it,  as  it  were,  in  action. 

Three  kingdoms,  by  their  representatives, 
were  present,  and  for  fifteen  days,  the  period 
of  the  duration  of  the  trial,  ^it  was  daUy,** 
says  Baillie,  "the  roost  glorious  assembly  the 
isle  couM  afiTord.'*  The  earl  himself  appeared 
before  it  each  day  in  deep  mourning,  wearing 


*  Stnilbrd**  Tiitl,  p.  61-79.    NaImb,  voL  ii.,  p.  11-M. 

t  Sdhu  Mfw/i  gmriwtm  Us. 

t  StT»ironf*8  Trial,  p.  81-79.  NalK«,  vol.  ii^  p.  Il-M 
I  h«T«  partly  aTailed  mjMlf,  in  Um  abor*,  of  Blr.  MacDi- 
armid'a  abatnct,  p.  291-S99.  Sone  of  th»  ehufM  ^loctfiid 
were  added  ia  the  coane  of  the  triaL 
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his  George.  The  stern  and  simple  character 
of  his  features  accorded  with  the  occasion — his 
•*  countenance  manly  black,"  as  Whitelock 
terms  it,  and  his  thick  dark  hair  cut  short  from 
his  ample  forehead.  A  poet  who  was  present 
exclaimed, 

"  On  thy  brow 
Sftta  tenor  mixed  with  wiidon,  and  at  ofsoe 
Saturn  and  Hermee  in  thy  oonntenance.** 

To  this  was  added  the  deep  interest  which 
can  never  be  withheld  from  sickness  bravely 
borne.  His  face  was  dashed  with  paleness, 
and  his  body  stooped  with  its  own  infirmities 
even  more  than  with  his  master's  cares.  This 
was,  indeed,  so  evident,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
allude  to  it  himself,  and  it  was  not  seldom  al- 
luded to  by  others.  "  They  had  here,"  he  said, 
on  one  occasion,  <*  this  rag  of  mortality  before 
them,  worn  out  with  numerous  infirmities, 
which,  if  they  tore  into  shreds,  there  was  no 
great  loss,  only  in  the  spilling  of  his,  they  would 
open  a  way  to  the  blood  of  all  the  nobility  in 
the  land."  His  disorders  were  the  most  terri- 
ble to  bear  in  themselves,  and  of  that  nature, 
moreover,  which  can  least  endure  the  aggrava- 
tion of  mental  anxiety.  A  severe  attack  of 
stone,*  gout  in  one  of  his  legs  to  an  extent 
even  with  him  unusual,  and  other  pains,  had 
bent  all  their  afflictions  upon  him.  Yet,  though 
a  generous  S3rmpathy  was  demanded  on  this 
score,  and  paid  by  not  a  few  of  his  worst  oppo- 
nents, it  availed  little  with  the  multitudes  that 
were  present.  Much  noise  and  confusion  pre- 
vailed at  all  times  through  the  hall ;  there  was 
always  a  great  clamour  near  the  doors ;  and 
we  have  it,  on  the  authority  of  Rushworth  him- 
self, that  at  those  intervals  when  Strafford  was 
busied  in  preparing  his  answers,  the  most  dis- 
tracting **  hubbubs'*  broke  out,  lords  walked 
about  and  chatted,  and  commoners  were  yet 
more  offensively  loud.f  This  was  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  recollection,  for  disproof,  of  incidents 
long  passed,  and  of  conversations  forgotten  !| 
But  conscious  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  in 
any  case  permission  to  retire,  as  soon  as  one 
of  his  opponent  managers  had  closed  his  charge, 
the  earl  calmly  turned  his  hack  to  his  judges, 
and,  with  uncomplaining  composure,  conferred 
with  his  secretaries  and  counsel. 

He  had,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
strong  assurances  to  sustain  him  secretly.  He 
had,  first,  his  own  conviction  of  the  legal  in- 
competency of  the  charges,  and  to  this  was 
added  the  doubly-pledged  faith  of  the  king.  In 
his  prison  he  had  received  the  following  letter : 
<*  Strafford,— The  misfortune  that  is  fallen 
upon  you  by  the  strange  mistaking  and  con- 
juncture of  these  times  being  such  that  I  must 
lay  by  the  thought  of  employing  you  hereafter 
in  my  affairs,  yet  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  in 
honour  or  conscience  without  assuring  you 
(now  in  the  midst  of  your  troubles)  that,  upon 
the  word  of  a  king,  you  shall  not  suffer  in  life, 
honour,  or  fortune.  This  is  but  justice,  and 
therefore  a  very  mean  reward  from  a  master 
to  so  faithlul  and  able  a  servant  as  you  have 


*  See  Nalaoo,  toI.  ii..  p.  100,  tt  »t^. 

t  Baillie  adds,  that  in  theae  perioda  **  lleah  and  bread" 
was  ate,  and  **  bottles  of  beer  and  wine  were  loinf  thick 
from  month  to  moath." 

%  Baillie  cannot  refrain  from  aairinr,  while  he  describes 
the  gntlt  to  have  been  fnlly  prored,  twit  some  ot  the  evi- 
dence  was  only  **  chamber  and  table  disoovse,  flim*flams, 
and  fearie-fairies.'* 


showed  yourself  to  be,  yet  it  is  as  much  as  I 
conceive  the  present  times  will  permit,  though 
none  shall  hinder  me  from  being  your  constant 
and  faithful  friend,  Charles."  But  against 
these  aids  were  opposed  certain  significant 
symptoms  of  a  desperate  and  fatal  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 
The  bishops,  on  whom  he  might  reasonably 
have  relied,  had,  on  the  motion  of  Williams, 
withdrawn  from  attendance  *'  in  agitatione  catua 
sanguinis,**  surrendering  the  right  they  had,  un- 
der what  was  called  *Uhe  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,*'  of  attending  in  capital  trials  up  to 
the  stage  of  judgment.  Next,  the  person  on 
whose  evidence  Strafford  mainly  relied  in  the 
proof  of  his  answers.  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  had, 
by  a  master-stroke  of  Pym's,  been  incapacitated 
suddenly  by  a  charge  of  treason  against  him- 
self; not  preferred,  certainly,  without  cause,  on 
the  presumption  of  the  guilt  of  the  principal — 
for  he  had  been  Strafford's  guUty  agent  in  all 
things— but  preferred  with  a  fatal  effect  to 
Strafford  himself.  Again,  though  counsel  had 
been  granted  him,  they  were  restricted  by  the 
lords,  on  conference  with  the  commons,  to 
the  argument  of  points  of  law.  Lastly,  with  an 
irresistible  energ^,  equalled  only  by  StrafTord^s 
own,  Pym  had  forced  from  the  king  a  release 
for  all  the  members  of  his  secret  council  from 
their  oath  of  secrecy,  in  order  to  their  examina- 
tion before  the  committee  of  impeachment 

**  My  lords,"  said  Strafford,  alluding  to  this, 
and  to  certain  words  of  his  own  which  such 
examination  had  been  alleged  to  have  proved, 
"  My  lords,  these  words  were  not  wantonly  or 
unnecessarily  spoken,  or  whispered  in  a  comer, 
but  they  were  spoken  in  full  council,  where,  by 
the  duty  of  my  oath,  I  was  obliged  to  speak  ac- 
cording to  my  heart  and  conscience,  in  all 
things  concerning  the  king's  service.  If  I  had 
forborne  to  speak  what  I  conceived  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  king  and  the  people,  I  had 
been  perjured  towards  Almighty  God ;  and  for 
delivering  my  mind  openly  and  freely,  shall  I 
be  in  danger  of  my  life  as  a  traitor  1  If  that  ne- 
cessity be  put  upon  me,  I  thank  God,  by  his 
blessing,  I  have  learned  not  to  stand  in  fear  of 
him  who  can  only  kill  the  body.  If  the  ques- 
tion be  whether  I  must  be  traitor  to  roan  or 
perjured  to  God,  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  Crea- 
tor ;  and  whatsoever  shall  befall  me  from  pop- 
ular rage  or  from  my  own  weakness,  I  most 
leave  it  to  that  Almighty  Being,  and  to  the  jus- 
tice and  honour  of  my  judges.  My  lords,  I 
conjure  you  not  to  make  yourselves  so  unhap- 
py as  to  disable  yourselves  and  your  children 
from  undertaking  the  great  charge  and  trust  of 
the  Commonwealth.  You  inherit  that  trust 
from  your  fathers,  you  are  bom  to  great 
thoughts,  you  are  nursed  up  for  the  great  and 
weighty  employments  of  the  kingdom.  But  if 
it  be  once  admitted  that  a  counsellor,  deliver- 
ing his  opinion  with  others  at  the  council-table, 
canMt  et  caste,  under  an  oath  of  secrecy  and 
faithfulness,  shall  be  brought  into  question, 
upon  some  misapprehension  or  ignorance  of 
law — if  every  word,  that  he  speaks  from  a  sin- 
cere and  noble  intention,  shall  be  drawn  against 
him  for  the  attainting  of  him,  his  children,  and 
posterity — I  know  not  (under  favour  I  speak  it) 
any  wise  or  noble  person  of  fortune  who  will, 
upon  such  perilous  and  unsafe  terms,  adventarfl 
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to  be  oooosellor  to  the  king !  therefore  I  be- 
wech  your  lordships  so  to  look  Da  me  that  my 
misfortane  may  not  bring  an  inconvenience 
opoD  jourselTes.  And  though  my  words  were 
DOt  to  adrised  and  discreet,  or  so  well  weighed 
18  tbej  ought  to  be,  yet  I  trust  your  lordships 
ire  too  honourable  and  just  to  lay  them  to  my 
charge  as  high  treason.  Opinions  may  make 
a  heretic,  but  that  they  make  a  traitor  I  have 
nerer  heard  till  now.*' 

Again,  in  reference  to  matters  alleged  against 
him  on  the  eridence  of  familiar  conversations, 
be  eloquently  protested  thus :  **  If,  my  lords, 
words  spoken  to  frieiids  in  familiar  discourse, 
spoken  in  one*s  chamber,  spoken  at  one's  table, 
spoken  in  one*s  sick  bed,  spoken  perhaps  to 
gain  better  reason,  to  give  himself  more  clear 
ligbtand  jadgment  by  reasoning — if  these  thin^ 
shall  be  brought  against  a  man  as  treason,  th&, 
onder  favour,  takes  away  the  comfort  of  all  hu- 
man society— by  this  means  we  shall  be  de- 
barred from  speaking  (the  principal  joy  and 
comfort  of  society)  with  wise  and  good  men  to 
become  wiser,  and  better  our  lives.  If  these 
things  be  strained  to  take  away  life  and  hon- 
our, and  all  that  is  desirable,  it  will  be  a  silent 
world !  A  city  will  become  a  hermitage,  and 
sheep  win  be  found  amongst  a  crowd  and  press 
of  people,  and  no  man  shall  dare  to  impart  his 
st^itary  thoughts  or  opinions  to  his  friend  and 
oeighboor!"  Noble  and  touching  as  this  is, 
let  the  reader  remember,  as  he  reads  it,  the 
qy  of  Mountnorris,  and  the  misquoting  and 
tOTtaring  of  words,  in  themselves  harmless,  by 
vhich  the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  sacrificed  that 
iBaa  to  his  schemes  of  absolute  power.  It  is 
aoomful  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  it  is  chiefly 
tke  geoms  of  a  great  actor  which  calls  for  ad- 
miration in  this  great  scene ;  for  though  he 
^aa,  as  we  may  well  believe,  sincere  in  his  sud- 
^  present  adcnowledgment  of  that  power  of 
the  Commons  which  he  had  so  often  braved, 
the  same  plea  of  sincerity  cannot  serve  him  in 
hs  b(M  outfacing  of  every  previous  action  of 
b  power. 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  so  extraordinary  were 
the  resources  he  manifested,  that  the  managers 
of  ttte  Commons  failed  in  much  of  the  effect  of 
^heir  evidence.  Even  the  clergy  who  were 
present  forgot  the  imprisonment  of  the  weak 
ttd  miserable  Laud  (who  now  lay  in  prison, 
J*i9ped  of  his  power  by  this  formidable  Par- 
Mmwit,  which  the  verv  despotism  of  himself 
ttd  Strafford  had  gifted  with  its  potently  oper- 
itire  force !),  and  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
"fnsd  apostate"  before  them.  "By  this  time," 
ATS  Ifay,  *«  the  people  began  to  be  a  little  di- 
vided in  opinion.  The  clergy  in  general  were 
somncb  faUen  into  love  and  admiration  of  this 
«ri,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
*Imost  quite  forgotten  by  them.  The  courtiers 
cned  him  up,  and  the  ladies  were  exceedingly 
OS  his  side.  It  seemed  a  very  pleasant  object 
to  aee  ao  many  Sempronias,  with  pen,  ink,  and 
Py  in  their  hands,  noting  the  passages,  and 
Jjwursing  upon  the  grounds  of  law  and  state. 
They  were  aU  of  his  side,  whether  moved  by 
P*^  proper  to  their  sex,  or  by  ambition  of  be- 
mg  aUe  to  judge  of  the  parts  of  the  prisoner, 
^ao  great  was  the  favour  and  love  which 
they  openly  expressed  to  him,  that  some  could 
i^  but  think  of  that  verse — 


**  Nod  fonnostti  erat,  Md  erat  ffienndai  Ulynet, 
Et  Umon  Bqooreas  tonit  amon  deat  I" 

Even  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  pre- 
pared his  impeachment,  the  author  of  the  Me- 
morials, observes,  **  Certainly  never  any  man 
acted  such  a  part,  on  such  a  theatre,  with  more 
wisdome,  constancy,  and  eloquence,  with  great- 
er reason,  judgment,  and  temper,  and  with  a 
better  grace  in  all  his  words  and  gestures,  than 
this  great  and  excellent  person  did." 

Such,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  a  very  prevailing 
feeling,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
April,  before  the  opening  of  that  day's  trial, 
Pym  entered  the  House  of  Conmions  and  an- 
nounced a  communication  respecting  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  of  vital  importance.  The  members 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  their  places,  and  the 
doors  of  the  House  were  locked.  Pym  and  the 
young  Sir  Harry  Vane  then  rose,  and  produced 
a  paper  containing  **  a  copy  of  notes  taken  at  a 
junto  of  the  privy  council  for  the  Scots  affairs, 
about  the  5tb  of  May  last."  These  notes  were 
made  by  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder,  and  Claren- 
don says  that  he  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
Pym  out  of  hatred  to  Strafford.  With  much 
more  appearance  and  likelihood  of  truth,  how- 
ever, Whitelocke  states  that  the  elder  Vane,  be- 
ing absent  from  London,  and  in  want  of  some 
papers,  sent  the  key  of  his  study  to  his  son,  and 
that  the  latter,  in  executing  his  father's  orders, 
found  this  paper,  and  was  ultimately  induced 
by  Pym  to  allow  its  production  against  Straf- 
ford. The  Commons  received  this  new  evi- 
dence with  many  expressions  of  zealous  thank- 
fulness. 

On  the  13th  of  April  the  notes  were  read  in 
Westminster  Hall  by  Pjrm.  They  were  in  the 
shape  of  a  dialogue  and  conference,  and  con- 
tained opinions  delivered  by  Laud  and  Ham- 
ilton ;  but  the  essential  words  were  words  spo- 
ken by  Strafford  to  the  king.  **  Yon  have  an 
army  in  Ireland  that  you  may  employ  to  re- 
duce this  kingdom  to  obedience."  Vane  the  el- 
der was  then  called.  He  denied  recollection 
of  the  words  at  first,  till  it  had  been  asserted  by 
others  of  the  privy  council  that  Strafford  had 
used  those  words, "  or  the  like,"  when  the  earl's 
brother-in-law.  Lord  Clare,  rose  and  suggested 
that "  this  kingdom,"  by  grammatical  construc- 
tion, might  mean  Scotland.  With  singular  abil- 
ity Stnufford  directed  all  his  resources  to  the 
weakening  of  this  evidence,  but  it  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  fatal.  He  urged  his  brother- 
in-law*s  objection ;  the  very  tiUe  of  the  notes, 
in  proof  of  the  country  referred  to,  "  no  danger 
of  a  war  with  Scotland,  if  offensive,  not  defen- 
sive ;"  and  protested  against  a  man's  Rfe  be- 
ing left  to  hang  upon  a  single  word.  The  evi- 
dence was  findly  admitted  a^nst  him,  and  he 
was  called  upon  to  make  his  general  defence 
in  person  against  the  facts,  leaving  the  law  to 
his  counsel 

He  began  by  adverting  to  his  painful  and  ad- 
verse position,  alone  and  unsupported,  against 
the  whole  authority  and  power  of  the  Com- 
mons, his  health  impaired,  his  memory  almost 
gone,  his  thoughts  unquiet  and  troubled.  He 
prayed  of  their  lordships  to  supply  his  many 
infirmities  by  their  better  abilities,  better  judg- 
ments, better  memories.  "You  alone,"  he 
said,  **I  acknowledge,  with  all  gladness  and 
humility,  as  my  judges.    The  king  condemns 
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no  man ;  the  great  operation  of  his  sceptre  is 
mercy ;  he  dispenses  justice  by  his  ministers ; 
bat,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  he  is  not  my 
judge,  nor  are  the  Commons  my  judges,  in  this 
case  of  life  and  death.  To  your  judgment  alone, 
my  lords,  I  submit  myself  in  all  cheerfulness. 
I  have  great  cause  to  give  thanks  to  God  for 
this,  and  celebrated  be  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors who  have  so  ordained." 

With  great  force  and  subtle  judgment  he 
then  argued  against  the  doctrine  of  arbitrary 
and  constructive  treason,  and  afterward  pro- 
ceeded :  **  My  lords,  it  is  hard  to  be  questioned 
upon  a  law  which  cannot  be  shown.  Where 
hath  this  fire  lain  hid  so  many  hundred  years, 
without  smoke  to  discover  it,  till  it  thus  bursts 
forth  to  consume  me  and  my  children  T  That 
punishment  should  precede  promulgation  of  a 
law,  to  be  punished  by  a  law  subsequent  to  the 
fact,  is  extreme  hard !  What  man  can  be  safe 
if  this  be  admitted  t  My  lords,  it  is  hard  in  an- 
other respHect — that  there  should  be  no  token 
set  by  which  we  should  know  this  offence,  no 
admonition  by  which  we  should  avoid  it.  My 
lords,  be  pleased  to  give  that  regard  to  the 
peerage  of  England,  as  never  expose  yourselves 
to  such  moot  points — such  constructive  inter- 
pretations of  laws :  if  there  must  be  a  trial  of 
wits,  let  the  subject-matter  be  of  somewhat 
else  than  the  lives  and  honours  of  peers.  It 
will  b^  wisdom  for  yourselves,  for  your  poster- 
ity, and  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cast  into  the 
fire  these  bloody  and  mysterious  volumes  of 
constructive  and  arbitrary  treason,  as  the  prim- 
itive Christians  did  their  books  of  curious  arts, 
and  betake  yourselves  to  the  plain  letter  of  the 
law  and  statute,  that  telleth  us  what  is  and  what 
is  not  treason,  without  being  more  ambitious  to 
be  more  learned  in  the  art  of  killing  than  our 
forefathers !  It  is  now  24(^  years  since  any 
man  was  touched  for  this  alleged  crime,  to  this 
height,  before  myself  Let  us  not  awaken  these 
sleeping  lions  to  our  destructions,  by  taking  up 
a  few  musty  records,  that  have  lain  by  the  walls 
so  many  ages,  forgotten  or  neglected.  May 
your  lordships  please  not  to  add  this  to  my  oth- 
er misfortunes— let  not  a  precedent  be  derived 
from  me,  so  disadvantageous  as  this  will  be  in 
its  consequence  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Do 
not,  through  me,  wound  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
monwealth :  and  howsoever  these  gentlemen 
say  they  speak  for  the  Commonwealth,  yet  in 
this  particular  I  indeed  speak  for  it,  and  show 
the  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  that  will  fall 
upon  it ;  for,  as  it  is  said  in  the  statute  1  Hen. 
IV.,  *  No  one  will  know  what  to  do  or  say  for 
fear  of  such  penalties.*  Do  not  put,  my  lords, 
such  difllculties  upon  ministers  of  state,  that 
men  of  wisdom,  of  honour,  and  of  fortune  may 
not  with  cheerfulness  and  safety  be  employed 
for  the  public.  If  you  weigh  and  measure  them 
by  grains  and  scruples,  the  public  afl*airs  of  the 
Idngdom  will  lie  waste ;  no  man  will  meddle 
with  them  who  hath  anything  to  lose.  My 
lords,  I  have  troubled  you  longer  than  I  should 
have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  interest  of  those 
dear  pledges  a  saint  in  Heaven  hath  left  me." 
At  this  word  (sa3rs  the  reporter)  he  stopped  a 
while,  letting  fall  some  tears  to  her  memory  ; 
then  he  went  on :  "  What  I  forfeit  myself  is 
nothing;  but  that  indiscretion  should  extend 
to  my  posterity  woundeth  me  to  the  very  soul. 


Ton  will  pardon  my  infirmity;  something  I 
should  have  added,  but  am  not  able ;  therefore 
let  it  pass.  Now,  my  lords,  for  myself,  I  have 
been,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Qod,  taught 
that  the  afiiictions  of  this  present  life  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  eternal  weight  of  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  hereafter.  And  so,  my 
lords,  even  so,  with  all  tranquillity  of  mind,  I 
freely  submit  myself  to  your  judgment,  and 
whether  that  judgment  be  of  life  or  d^th,  Tc 
Deum  Laudamus."* 

Great  was  the  struggle  to  be  made  against 
such  noble  and  afi*ecting  eloquence,  and  Pym 
proved  himself  not  unequal  to  it.  While  we 
yield  due  admiration  to  the  unexampled  de- 
meanour of  Straflbrd  in  this  conjuncture — to 
that  quick  perception  of  his  exact  position, 
which,  while  it  revealed  to  him  the  whole  mag- 
nitude of  the  danger,  suggested  the  most  plau- 
sible defence,  and  supplied  resolution  where, 
to  an  ordinary  spirit,  it  would  have  induced 
despair,  so  that,  while  sinking  down  the  tre- 
mendous gulf  into  which  he  had  been  so  snd- 
denly  precipitated,  he  displayed  the  same  cool- 
ness in  catching  at  every  weed,  however  feeble, 
that  might  retard  his  descent,  as  though  the 
peril  had  long  been  foreseen  and  the  methods 
of  escape  long  rehearsed — ^while  we  praise  this 
in  him,,  let  us  not  forget  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary bearing  of  his  adversary — the  triumph 
of  Pym,  as  unparalleled  as  the  overthrow  of 
Straffbrd.  In  either  case,  the  individual  rose 
or  fell  with  the  estaUuhment  or  the  toitkdrtntml 
of  a  great  principle.  Pym  knew  and  felt  this, 
and  that  with  him  it  now  rested  whether  or  not 
the  privileges  so  long  contested,  the  rights  so 
long  misunderstood,  of  the  great  bbdy  of  the 
people,  should  win  at  last  their  assured  oonsum- 
ma'tion  and  acknowledgment.  In  the  speeches 
of  Pym,  the  true  point  is  to  be  recognised  on 
which  the  vindication  of  StrafiTord's  death 
turns.  The  defence  of  the  accused  was  tech- 
nical, and  founded  on  rules  of  evidence  and 
legal  constructions  of  statutes,  which,  tbongh 
clearly  defined  since,  were  in  that  day  recog- 
nised doubtfully,  and  frequently  exceeded.   The 


*  This  is  from  Whit«Iooke't  Monoriala.  It  is  t^  oust 
beautiful  and  complete  report  that  hac  been  given.  I  may 
subjoin  a  charaRterittic  note  from  BaiUie*t  letten.  **  At 
the  end,  he  made  inch  a  pathetic  oration  for  half  aa  boor 
a$  ever  comeHan  did  on  the  etage.  The  matter  and  •zprae- 
•ion  was  exceeding  brave.  Doubtleas,  if  he  bad  grace  aad 
civil  goodneat,  he  it  a  most  eloquent  man.  One  passage  is 
roost  sp(Aen  of— his  breaking  oflT  in  weeping  awl  silwtoe 
when  he  spoke  of  his  first  wife.  Some  took  it  for  a  tnae  de- 
fect in  his  memory,  others  for  a  nouble  part  of  his  rhetone ; 
some  that  true  gnef  and  remorse  at  that  rsmembraac*  bad 
stopt  his  mouth ;  for  thejr  say  that  his  first  lady,  bein^  with 
child,  and  finding  one  of  his  mistrees's  letters,  broogfat  it  to 
him,  and  chiding  him  therefore,  he  struck  her  on  the  bveast, 
whereof  she  shortly  died."— Xief(er«,  p.  991.  The  hotter 
statement  is  onlv  one  of  a  thousand  horrible  and  diagisating 
falsehoods  which,  notwithstanding  the  abundaooe  of  tva» 
accusatory  matter,  were  circulated  at  the  time  asainst 
StraSbrd,  and  one  or  two  specimens  of  which  may  befbund 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Lord  Somers's  Collection  of  Tracts. 
His  friends,  however,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  were  not  k«s 
forward  in  getting  up  all  sorts  of  fictitious  points  of  sympa- 
thy (in  some  respects,  also,  unnecessary,  since  tbey  had 
plenty  of  true  resoarces  in  that  regard)  around  him  and  bia 
memory ;  and  as  an  instance  1  may  mentim  that  aa  ex- 
tremely pathetic  letter  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  bia  wil« 
(the  moat  pathetic,  probably,  in  the  language),  wnttca 
while  he  expected  execution,  was  printed  with  Straffbrd^s 
signature,  and  with  the  alteration  of  words  to  meet  the  cir> 
cumstances  of  Straflbrd*s  death.  The  writers  of  the  Bioy. 
Brit,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this.  But  see  Son^ 
ers's  Tracts,  vol.  iv.,  p.  949,  9S0 :  and  compare  with  Bioc. 
Brit.,  VOL  v.,  p.  3478.  ^ 
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defence  of  tbe  accnsers,  if  they  are  indeed  to 
be  pot  npoD  their  defence  before  a  posterity 
for  whoee  rights  they  hazarded  all  things,  rests 
upon  a  prineiple  tokick  wot  implanted  in  man 
idun,  U  teas  6om,  and  which  no  age  can  deaden 
or  ohcwre.  "  My  lords,"  said  Pym, "  we  charge 
him  with  nothing  but  what  the  *  law'  in  every 
man*8  breast  condemns,  the  light  of  nature, 
the  light  of  common  reason,  the  roles  of  com- 
mon society."*  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
occasions  must  ever  be  recognised  by  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  statesman  when  the  commu- 
nity may  be  reinyested  in  those  rights  which 
were  tteirs  before  a  particular  law  was  estab- 
hshed.  If  ever  such  an  occasion  had  arisen, 
sorely,  looking  back  upon  the  occurrences  of 
the  past,  and  forward  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
fiitare,  it  had  arisen  here.  It  was  time  that 
outraged  humanity  should  appeal,  as  Pym  ailer- 
ward  urged,  to  "  the  element  of  all  laws,  out 
of  which  they  are  derived,  the  end  of  all  laws, 
to  which  they  are  designed,  and  in  which  they 
tie  perfected."!  The  public  liberty  was  in 
danger  from  the  life  of  Strafford,  and  the  ques- 
tioa  of  justice  reared  itself  above  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  law ;  for  yet,  again  Pym  urged, 
the  law  itself  can  be  no  other  than  that "  which 
pots  a  difference  betwixt  good  and  evil,  betwixt 
JQst  and  unjust.  It  is  God  alone  who  subsists 
by  himself;  all  other  things  subsist  in  a  mutual 
dependance  and  relation. "t  Nor  can  it  be  al- 
teged,  even  by  the  legal  opponents  of  this  im- 
peachment, that  the  proofs  advanced  under 
the  fifteenth  article,  which  had  charged  Straf- 
ford with  raising  money  by  his  own  authority, 
ad  quartering  troops  upon  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, did  not  advance  far  more  nearly  to  a  sub- 
itantive  treason,  within  the  statute  of  Edward 
HI.,  than  many  of  the  recognised  precedents 
that  were  offered.  "  Neither  will  this,"  Pym 
contended  on  that  ground  with  a  terrible  ear- 
nestness, «*  be  a  new  way  of  blood.  There  are 
B»arks  enough  to  trace  this  law  to  the  very 
or^al  of  this  kingdom ;  and  if  it  hath  not 
mi  pot  in  execution,  as  he  allegeth,  this  240 
jeare,  it  was  not  for  want  of  a  law,  but  that  all 
that  time  hath  not  bred  a  man  bold  enough  to 
oommit  such  crimes  as  these !" 

At  this  moment,  it  is  said,  Strafford  had 
been  closely  and  earnestly  watching  Pym,  when 
the  htter,  suddenly  turning,  met  the  fixed  and 
tasted  features  of  his  early  associate.  A  rush 
<if  other  feelings  crowding  into  that  look  for  a 
Bonent  dispossessed  him.  "His  papers  he 
jojked  on,"  says  Baillie,  "but  they  could  not 
help  him  to  a  point  or  two,  so  he  behooved  to 
paw  them."  But  a  moment,  and  Pym's  elo- 
^^  and  dignified  command  returned.  He 
had  thoroughly  contemplated  his  commission, 
>ad  had  resolved  on  its  fulfilment.  The  occa- 
■ioa  was  not  let  slip ;  the  energies,  wound  up 
to  this  feat  through  years  of  hard  endurance, 
^^n  not  frozen,  and  the  cause  of  the  people 
J*i  gained.  In  the  condemnation  of  Strafford 
*«y  resumed  an  alienated  power,  and  were 
ranMated  in  an  ancient  ireedonL 

He  was  condemned.  The  judges  themselves, 
on  a  solemn  reference  by  the  House  of  Lords 
wj^titeir  opinion  whether  some  of  the  articles 
•Bwonted  to  treason,  answered  unanimously. 


•  Jjjb'wrth,  ToL  Tui.,  p.  108, 109.       t  Ibid.,  p.  Wl. 


that  upon  all  which  their  lordships  had  voted 
to  be  proved,  it  was  their  opinion  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  did  deserve  to  undergo  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  high  treason  by  law. 

Meanwhile,  before  this  opinion  was  taken, 
the  Commons  had  changed  their  course,  and 
introduced  a  bill  of  attainder.  This  has  been 
sorely  reproached  to  them,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  men  who  had  acted  with  them  up  to  this 
point  now  receded.  Lord  Digby  was  the  prin- 
cipal of  these.  **  Truly,  sir,"  he  said,  on  the 
discussion  of  the  bill,  *'  I  am  still  the  same  in 
my  opinions  and  affections  as  unto  the  Earl  of 
Strafford.  I  confidently  believe  him  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  minister,  the  most  insupport- 
able to  free  subjects,  that  can  be  charactered. 
I  believe  his  practices  in  themselves  as  high, 
as  tyrannical,  as  any  subject  ever  ventured  on, 
and  the  malignity  of  them  hugely  aggravated 
by  those  rare  abilities  of  his,  whereof  God  had 
given  him  the  use,  but  the  d^vil  the  application. 
In  a  word,  I  believe  him  to  be  still  that  grand 
apostate  to  the  Commonwealth,  who  must  not 
expect  to  be  pardoned  in  this  world  till  he  be 
despatched  to  the  other ;  and  yet,  let  me  tell 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hand  must  not  be  to  that 
despatch.  I  protest,  as  my  conscience  stands 
informed,  I  had  rather  it  were  off!"*  The 
authority  of  Digby  in  this  affair,  however,  may 
well  be  questioned,  since  it  has  been  proved 
that  he  had  at  this  time  entered  into  an  intrigue 
to  save  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  and  though  he 
spoke  against  the  bill  with  extreme  earnest- 
ness, he  at  the  same  time  no  less  earnestly  of- 
fered to  swear  that  he  knew  nothing  of  a  cer- 
tain copy  of  important  notes  which  had  been 
lost,  though  they  were  afterward  found  in  his 
handwriting  in  the  royal  cabinet  taken  at  Nase- 
by,  and  it  turned  out  that,  having  access  to 
them  as  a  member  of  the  impeachment  com- 
mittee, he  had  stolen  them.t 

The  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  on  the  21st 
of  April.  While  on  its  way  to  the  I^rds,  the 
king  went  to  that  house  and  addressed  them. 
**  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  **  you  all  know  that  I 
have  been  present  at  the  hearing  of  this  great 
case  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  and  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  cannot  in  my  conscience  con- 
demn him  of  high  treason  :  it  is  not  fit  for  me 
to  argue  the  business ;  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
expect  that ;  a  positive  doctrine  best  becomes 
the  mouth  of  a  prince."  After  beseeching 
them  not  to  treat  the  earl  with  severity,  he 
thus  concluded :  **  I  must  confess,  for  matter 
of  misdemeanors,  I  am^so  clear  in  that,  that 
though  I  will  not  chalk  out  the  way,  yet  let  me 
tell  you  that  I  do  think  my  Lord  Strafford  is 
not  fit  hereafter  to  serve  me  or  the  Common- 
wealth in  any  place  of  trust,  no,  not  so  much 
as  that  of  a  constable  ;  therefore  I  leave  it  to 
you,  my  lords,  to  find  some  such  way  as  to  bring 
me  out  of  this  great  strait,  and  keep  ourselves 
and  the  kingdom  from  such  inconveniences. 
Certainly  he  that  thinks  him  guilty  of  high 
treason  in  his  conscience  may  condemn  him  of 
misdemeanor." 

When  Strafford  heard  in  his  prison  of  this 
intended  interference,  he  had  earnestly  pro- 


*  (This  tpeech  of  Digbr't  it  one  of  the  meet  beantifol 
specimens  of  eloquence  vrnich  we  hare  recehred  from  the 
many  great  speakers  of  that  day.  The  whole  may  be  fonnd 
in  Sir  R.  Baker's  Chronicles  of  England.— C] 

t  See  Whitelocke,  p.  43. 
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tested  a^nst  it,  and  on  learning  that  tbe  step 
was  actually  taken,  be  gave  himself  up  for  lost.* 
He  had  judged  truly.  The  leaders  of  the 
Commons  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  it 
offered.  The  Presbyterian  pulpits  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  which  happened  to  be  Sunday, 
sent  forth  into  every  quarter  of  London  cries 
of  *<  justice  upop  the  great  delinquent ;"  and 
on  the  succeeding  mominff,  furious  multitudes, 
variously  armed,  thronged  the  approaches  to 
the  Houde  of  Lords ;  pUcarded  as  **  Strafibrd- 
ians,  or  betrayers  of  their  country,*'  the  names 
of  those  commoners  who  had  voted  against  the 
attainder ;  and  shouted  openly  for  the  blood  of 
Strafford. 

Pym,  meanwhile,  had  discovered  and  crush- 
ed a  conspiracy  for  his  release,'  which  had  ori- 
^ated  in  the  court,  and  was  disclosed  by  the 
mviolable  fidelity  of  the  governor  of  the  Tower. 

No  hope  remained.  The  lords,  proceeding 
upon  the  judicial  opinion  I  have  named,  passed 
the  bill  of  attainder,  voting  upon  the  articles 
judicially,  and  not  as  if  they  were  enacting  a 
legislative  measure. 

The  Earl  of  Strafford,  with  a  generosity 
worthy  of  his  intellect,  now  wrote  to  the  king 
and  released  him  from  his  pledged  word.  **  To 
say,  sir,"  he  wrote  in  the  course  of  this  memo- 
rable letter,  "  that  there  hath  not  been  a  strife 
in  me,  were  to  make  me  less  man  than,  God 
knoweth,  my  infirmities  make  me ;  and  to  call 
a  destruction  upon  myself  and  my  young  chil- 
dren (where  the  intentions  of  my  heart  at  least 
have  been  innocent  of  this  great  ofl!ence),  may 
be  believed,  will  find  no  easy  consent  from 
flesh  and  blood."  Its  concluding  passages  ran 
thus:  "So  now,  to  set  your  majesty's  con- 
science at  liberty,  I  do  most  humbly  beseech 
your  majesty,  for  prevention  of  evils  which 
may  happen  by  your  refusal,  to  pass  this  bill, 
and  by  this  means  to  remove,  praised  be  God 
(I  cannot  say  this  accursed,  but,  I  confess), 
this  unfortunate  thing  forth  of  the  way  towards 
that  blessed  agreement  which  God,  I  trust, 
shall  ever  establish  between  you  and  your  sub- 
jects. Sir,  my  consent  shall  more  acquit  you 
herein  to  God  than  all  the  world  can  do  besides. 
To  a  willing  man  there  is  no  injury  done. 
And  as,  by  God's  grace,  I  forgive  all  the  world 
with  a  calmness  and  meekness  of  infinite  con- 
tentment to  my  dislodging  soul,  so,  sir,  to  you 
I  can  give  the  life  of  this  world,  with  all  the 
cheerfAness  imaginable,  in  the  just  acknowl- 
edgment of  your  exceeding  favours,  and  only 
beg  that  in  your  goodness  you  would  vouch- 
safe to  cast  your  gracious  regard  upon  my  poor 
son  and  his  three  sisters,  less  or  more,  and  no 
otherwise,  than  as  their  (in  present)  unfortu- 
nate father  may  hereafter  appKBar  more  or  less 
guilty  of  this  death." 

The  singular  note  which  has  been  preserved 
by  Burnet,  and  which  relates  circumstances 
taken  from  the  lips  of  Hollis  himself,  continues 
the  deep  interest  of  this  tragic  history :  "The 
Earl  of  Strafford  had  married  his  sister :  so, 
though  in  the  Parliament  he  was  one  of  the 
hottest  men  of  the  party,  yet  when  that  matter 
was  before  them  he  always  withdrew.  When 
the  bill  of  attainder  was  passed,  the  king  sent 
for  him  to  know  what  he  could  do  to  save  the 
Earl  of  StrafiTord.     Hollis  answered  that,  if 

*  ClAnndon  tad  RftddiiTo. 


the  king  pleased,  since  the  execution  of  the 
law  was  m  him,  he  might  legally  grant  him  a 
reprieve,  which  must  be  good  in  law ;  but  he 
would  not  advise  it.  That  which  he  proposed 
was,  that  Lord  StrafiTord  should  send  him  a  pe- 
tition for  a  short  respite,  to  settle  his  aflfairs 
and  to  prepare  for  death,  upon  which  he  advi- 
sed the  king  to  come  next  day  with  the  petition 
in  his  hands,  and  lay  it  before»the  two  houses, 
with  a  speech  which  he  drew  for  the  king,  and 
Hollis  said  to  him,  he  would  try  his  interest 
among  his  friends  to  get  them  to  consent  to  it. 
He  prepared  a  great  many  by  assuring  them 
that,  if  they  would  save  Lord  Strafford,  be 
would  become  wholly  theirs  in  consequence  of 
his  first  principles,  and  that  he  might  do  them 
much  more  service  by  being  preserved  than  he 
could  do  if  made  an  example  upon  such  new 
and  doubtful  points.  In  this  he  had  wrought 
on  so  many,  that  he  believed  if  the  king's  party 
had  struck  into  it  he  might  have  saved  him."* 

While  the  party  thus  prepared  to  second 
Hollis  waited  their  time,  the  kins  suddenly  re- 
sorted to  a  diflferent  scheme,  and,  having  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  signed  the  commission  for 
giving  assent  to  the  bill,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  Straffbrd's  condition  was  happier 
than  his  own,  sent  the  Lords  a  letter,  written 
by  Ids  own  hand,  and,  as  a  farther  proof  of  his 
deep  interest,  with  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
as  its  messenger.  "  I  did  yesterdav,"  ran  this 
letter,  "  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  kingdom  by 
passing  the  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Earl 
of  StrafiTord ;  but  mercy  being  as  inherent  and 
inseparable  to  a  king  as  justice,  I  desire  at  this 
time,  in  some  measure,  to  show  that  likewise, 
by  sufiTering  that  unfortunate  man  to  fulfil  the 
natural  course  of  lus  life  in  a  close  imprison- 
ment ;  yet  so,  if  ever  he  make  the  least  oflTer 
to  escape,  or  offer  directly  or  indirectly  to  med- 
dle in  any  sort  of  public  business,  especially 
with  me,  either  by  message  or  letter,  it  shall 
cost  him  his  life  without  farther  process.  This, 
if  it  may  be  done  without  the  discontentment 
of  my  people,  will  be  an  unspeakable  content- 
ment to  me.  To  which  end,  as  in  the  first 
place,  1  by  this  letter  do  earnestly  desire  your 
approbation,  and  to  endear  it  more,  have  chose 
him  to  carry  it  that  of  all  your  House  is  most 
dear  to  me.  So  I  desire,  that  by  a  conference 
you  will  endeavour  to  give  the  House  of  Com- 
mons contentment,  assuring  you  that  the  exer- 
cise of  mercy  is  no  more  pleasing  to  me  than 
to  see  both  houses  of  Parliament  consent,  for 
my  sake,  that  I  should  moderate  the  seventy 
of  the  law  in  so  important  a  case.  I  will  not 
say  that  your  complying  with  me  in  this  my  in- 
tended mercy  shall  make  me  more  willing,  but 
certainly  'twill  make  me  more  cheerful  in  grmnt- 
ing  your  just  grievances.  But  if  no  less  than 
his  life  can  satisfy  my  people,  I  must  say— ^^ 
jusHtia.  Thus,  again  recommending  the  con- 
sideration of  my  intention  to  you,  I  rest."  The 
following  was  added  as  a  postscript : "  Jfht  mu*t 
dUf  it  were  charity  to  revrieve  him.  until  Siturdmy" 

Hollis's  scheme  wis  now  thoroughly  defeat- 
ed, and  death  secured  to  Strafibrd.  This  pitia- 
ble letter  ended  all.  It  is  a  sorry  oflloe  to  plant 
the  foot  on  a  worm  so  crushed  and  writhing  as 
the  wretched  king  who  signed  it,  for  it  was  one 
of  the  few  crimes  of  which  he  was  in  the  event 

*  Own  TiflM,  book  i. 


tborooffalf  sensible,  and  friend  has  fbr  once 
eo-<>perated  with  foe  in  the  steady  application 
to  it  of  the  branding  iron.  There  is,  in  truth, 
•  banOy  aoj  way  of  relieying  the  "  damned  spot" 
of  its  intensity  of  hue,  even  by  distribnting  the 
eoDcentrated  infamy  oyer  other  portions  of 
Charles's  character.  The  reader  who  has  gone 
tfaroogh  the  preceding  details  of  Strafford's  life 
eaa  sorely  not  c^ggest  any ;  for  when  we  have 
conriDced  ourselves  that  this  "  unthankful  kntg** 
nerer  really  loved  Strafford ;  that,  as  much  as 
in  him  lay,  he  kept  the  dead  Backfngbam  in 
his  old  privilege  of  mischief,  by  adopting  his 
aversions  and  abiding  by  his  spleenful  purpo- 
ses ;  that,  in  his  refusals  to  award  those  in- 
ereased  honours  for  which  his  minister  was  a 
petitioner,  on  the  avowed  ground  of  the  royal 
fiterest,  may  be  discerned  the  petty  triumph 
of  one  who  dares  not  dispense  with  the  senri- 
oes  thrust  upon  him,  but  revenges  himself^ 
withholding  their  well-earned  reward  —  stiU 
<loea  the  blackness  accumulate  to  baffle  our  ef- 
forts. The  paltry  tears  he  is  jsaid  to  have  shed 
only  bom  that  blackness  in.  If  his  after  con- 
dnct  indeed  had  been  different,  he  might  have 
availed  himself  of  one  excuse ;  but  that  the 
Dan  who,  in  a  few  short  months,  proved  that 
be  could  make  so  resolute  a  stand  somewhere, 
shoold  have  judged  this  event  no  occasion  for 
attempting  it,  is  either  a  crowning  infamy  or 
an  iofioite  consolation,  according  as  we  may 
jodge  wickedness  or  weakness  to  h^ye  prepon- 
derated in  the  constitution  of  Charles  I.* 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  vindicate  these 
remarks  from  any,  the  remotest,  intention  of 
throwing  doubt  on  the  perfect  justice  of  that 
HI  of  attainder.  Bills  of  attainder  had  not 
iKen  Qocomnoon  in  England  ;  are  the  same  in 
pnodple  as  the  ordinaiy  bills  of  pains  and  pen- 
alties :  and  the  resort  to  that  principle  in  the 
present  case  arose  from  no  failure  of  the  im- 
peachment, as  has  been  frequently  alleged,!  but 
^ose,  in  the  course  of  that  impeachment, 
ctrcomstances  arose  which  suggested  to  the 
gveat  leader  of  tbe  popular  cause  the  greater 
afety  of  fixing  this  case  upon  wider  and  more 
*pKttl  grounds.  Without  stretching  to  the 
■fifhtest  extent  the  boundaries  of  any  statute, 
they  thoDght  it  better  at  once  to  bring  Straf- 
ford's treason  to  the  condenmation  of  the  sour- 
ces of  all  law.  In  this  view  it  is  one  of  their 
wisest  achievements  that  has  been  brought 
^thio  the  most  hasty  and  ill-considered  cen- 
WTfr— their  famous  proviso  that  the  attainder 
"*i«dd  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  judges  as  a 
pecedent  in  determining  the  crime  of  treason. 
At  to  Strafibrd's  death,  the  remark  that  the 
pc^  had  no  alternative  includes  all  that  it  is 
o«e«ary  to  urge.  The  king's  assurances  of 
«s  mienlion  to  afford  him  no  farther  opportu- 
wy  of  crime,  could  surely  weigh  nothing  with 
■iea  who  had  observed  how  an  infinitely  more 
^•Swting  minister  of  his  will  had  only  seemed 
*J  rise  tte  higher  in  his  master's  estimation  for 
«e  aeemnulated  curses  of  the  nation.  Nothing 
wt  the  knife  of  Felton  could  sever  in  that  case 
toe  weak  head  and  the  wicked  instrument,  and 


'  rrh«  world  win  «. 

*nftrt  ihw  thsT  will  acaDit^CharlesYor  haTJng  ooiiMnt- 


•Jt«»tat<k«ih.— S. 


JJ}T  ^^  •**  '•^  '^'^  )udicUny  •Ten  on  the  bill, 
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it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  adversaries  of  Straf- 
ford that  they  wJre  earnest  that  their  cause 
should  vindicate  itself  completely,  and  look  for 
no  adventitious  redress.  Strafford  had  outra- 
ged the  people :  this  was  not  denied.  He  was 
defendeo  on  the  ground  of  those  outrages  not 
amounting  to  a  treason  against  the  king.  Foi 
my  own  part,  this  defence  appears  to  me  deci- 
sive, looking  at  it  in  a  technical  view,  and  with 
our  present  settlement  of  evidence  and  treason. 
But  to  concede  that  point,  after  the  advances 
they  had  made,  would  have  been  in  that  day  to 
concede  aU.  It  was  to  be  shown  that  another 
power  had  claim  to  the  loyalty  and  the  ser- 
vice of  Strafford ;  and  if  a  claim,  then  a  ven- 
geance to  exact  for  its  neglect.  And  this  was 
done. 

Nor  should  the  subject  be  left  without  the 
remark  that  the  main  principle  contended  for 
by  Pjrm  and  his  associates  was,  at  the  last, 
fully  submitted  to  by  Strafford.  He  allowed 
the  full  power  of  the  peo{de's  assembly  to  take 
cognizance  of  his  deeds  and  to  dispose  of  his 
life,  while  most  earnestly  engaged  in  defending 
the  former  and  preserving  the  latter.  Now 
the  calm  and  magnanimous  patience  of  Straf- 
ford was  very  compatible  with  a  fixed  denial 
of  the  authority  of  his  judges,  liad  that  appear- 
ed contestable  in  his  eyes ;  but  we  find  no  in- 
timation of  such  a  disposition.  He  would  not 
have  the  Parliament's  "punishment  precede 
promulgation  of  a  law;*'  he  pleads  that  "to 
be  punished  by  a  law  subsequent  to  the  fact  is 
extreme  hard  ;'*  and  that "  it  is  hard  that  there 
should  be  no  token  set  by  which  we  should 
know  this  offence,  no  admonition  by  which  we 
should  avoid  it ;"  and  he  is  desirous  that  "  a 
precedent  may  not  be  derived  from  one  so  dis- 
advantageous as  this  ;'*  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  cause  is  gained,  the  main  and  essential 
point  is  given  up !  The  okl  boasts  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant's  being  accountable  to  the  king  alone, 
of  the  king's  wUl  being  the  one  and  the  only 
law  of  his  service,  are  no  longer  heard.  It  may 
be  said  that  a  motive  of  prudence  withheld 
Strafford  from  indignantly  appealing  to  the  king 
in  his  lurking-place  from  the  unrecognised  ar- 
ray of  questioners  and  self-constituted  inquisi- 
tors who  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  super- 
sede him ;  but  when  the  sentence  was  passed 
and  its  execution  at  hand,  when  hope  was  gone 
and  the  end  rapidly  hastening,  we  still  find 
Strafford  offering  nothing  against  the  right. 

One  momentary  emotion,  not  inconsistent 
with  his  letter  to  the  king,  escaped  him  when 
he  was  told  to  prepare  for  death.  He  asked  if 
the  king  had  indeed  assented  to  the  bill.  Sec- 
retary Carleton  answered  in  the  affirmative ; 
and  Strafford,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  uttered  the  memor- 
able words,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor 
in  the  sons  of  men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  sal- 
vation. "  Charles's  conduct  was  indeed  incred* 
ibly  monstrous. 

Three  days  more  of  existence  were  granted 
to  Strafford,  which  he  employed  calmly  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  affairs.  He  wrote  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Lords  to  have  compassion 
on  his  innocent  children  ;  addressed  a  letter  to 
his  wife,  bidding  her  affectionately  to  support 
her  courage,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  letter 
of  final  instruction  and  advice  to  his  eldest 
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son.*  This  is  in  a]l  respects  deeply  touching 
«*  My  dbahbst  Will,"  he  wrote,  "  these  are  the 
last  lines  that  you  are  to  receive  from  a  father 
that  tenderly  loves  you.  I  wish  there  were  a 
greater  leisure  to  impart  my  mind  unto  you, 
but  our  merciful  God  will  supply  all  things  by 
his  grace,  and  guide  and  protect  you  in  all  your 
ways — to  whose  infinite  goodness  I  bequeath 
you.  And  therefore  be  not  discouraged,  but 
serve  him,  and  trust  in  him,  and  he  will  pre- 
serve and  prosper  yon  in  all  things.  Be  sure 
you  give  all  respect  to  my  wife,  that  hath  ever 
had  a  great  love  unto  you,  and  therefore  will 
be  well  becoming  yon.  Never  be  awanting  in 
your  love  and  care  to  your  sisters,  but  let  them 
ever  be  most  dear  unto  you ;  for  this  will  give 
others  cause  to  esteem  and  respect  you  for  it, 
and  is  a  duty  that  you  owe  them  in  the  memo- 
ry of  your  excellent  mother  and  myself,  there- 
fore your  care  and  affection  to  them  must  be 
the  very  same  that  you  are  to  have  of  your- 
self; and  the  like  regard  must  yon  have  to 
yonr  youngest  sister,  for  indeed  you  owe  it  her 
also,  both  for  her  father  and  mother's  sake. 
Sweet  Will,  be  careful  to  take  the  advice  of 
those  friends  which  are  by  me  desired  to  ad- 
vise you  for  your  education."  And  so  the  ten- 
derness of  the  father  proceeds  through  many 
fond  and  affectionate  charges.  With  charac- 
teristic hope  he  says,  "  The  king,  I  trust,  will 
deal  graciously  with  3rou,  and  restore  you  those 
honours  and  that  fortune  which  a  distempered 
time  hath  deprived  you  of,  together  with  the 
life  of  your  father."  Advice  is  next  given  to 
meet  the  occurrence  of  such  a  chance.  **  Be 
sure  to  avoid  as  much  as  you  can  to  inquire  af- 
ter those  that  have  been  sharp  in  their  judg- 
ments towards  me,  and  I  charge  you  never  to 
suffer  thought  of  revenge  to  enter  your  heart, 
but  be  careful  to  be  informed  who  were  my 
friends  in  this  prosecution,  and  to  them  apply 
yourself  to  make  them  your  triends  idso ;  and 
on  such  you  may  rely,  and  bestow  much  of 
your  conversation  amongst  them.  And  God 
Almighty  of  his  infinite  goodness  bless  you  and 
your  children's  children ;  and  his  same  good- 
ness bless  your  sisters  in  like  manner,  perfect 
you  in  ever  good  work,  and  give  you  right  un- 
derstandings in  all  things.  Amen.  Your  most 
loving  father,  Thomas  Wbntwobth."! 

At  one  time,  probably,  a  deeper  pang  would 
have  been  involved  to  Strafford  in  this  afibct- 
ing  surrender  of  his  cherished  title  than  in  that 
of  existence  itself  But  this  was  not  the  time. 
Nothing  but  concern  for  his  family  and  friends 
disturbed  the  composure  of  his  remaining  hours. 
He  wrote  kind  ana  encouraging  letters  to  **  dear 
George,"  as  he  called  Sir  George  Radcliffe  ; 
shed  tears  for  the  death  of  Wandesford,  whom 

*  [He  also  wrote  a  beaotifol  letter  to  Goildford  Slingabj, 
hie  eecretarjr ;  tide  ia  the  finest  effort  of  his  pen.— C] 

t  Strafford  Papers,  voL  ii^  n.  416.  The  letter  bears  daU 
the  11th  of  Maj,  1041,  and  nas  the  following  posteeript: 
**  Yoa  must  not  fail  to  behave  yourself  towards  mj  Lad/ 
Clare,  your  frandmother,  with  all  dotr  and  obsenrance ; 
for  most  tenderly  doth  she  love  you,  and  hath  been  passing 
kind  unto  me.  Ood  reward  her  chari^  for  it.  And  both 
in  this  and  all  the  rest,  the  sane  that  I  counsel  yon,  the 
same  do  I  direct  also  to  vour  sisters,  that  so  the  same  may 
be  observed  by  you  all.  And  once  man  do  I,  from  my 
Tery  soul,  beseech  our  gracious  God  to  bless  and  govern  you 
in  all,  to  the  saving  you  in  the  da;r  of  his  visitation,  and 
^n  us  again  in  the  communion  of  his  blessed  saints,  where 
11  fulness  of  joy  and  bliss  for  evermore.  Amen,  Amen." 
The  **  youngest  sister**  was  the  infiuU  of  Lady  Strafford. 


he  had  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  govern- 
ment and  family,  but  who  broke  his  heart  on 
hearing  of  the  sad  events  that  had  fallen  on  his 
patron  ;  and  requested  of  the  Primate  of  Ire- 
land (Usher),  who  attended  hiin,  to  desire  ^my 
lord's  Grace  of  Canterbury,"  his  old  friend,  the 
now  imprisoned  and  afflicted  Laud,  *<  to  lend 
me  his  prayers  this  night,  and  to  give  me  his 
blessing  when  I  go  abroad  to-morrow,  and  to 
be  in  his  window,  that,  by  my  last  farewell,  I 
may  give  him  thanks  for  this,  and  all  other,  his 
former  favours."  He  had  previously  asked  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  if  it  were  possible  to 
have  an  interview  with  Laud,  adding,  with 
playful  sarcasm,  *'  You  shall  hear  what  passes 
betwixt  us.  It  is  not  a  time  either  for  him  to 
plot  heresy,  or  me  to  plot  treason."  The  lien- 
tenant,  in  reply,  suggested  a  petition  to  the 
Parliament.  "No,"  was  the  quiet  rejoinder. 
**  I  have  gotten  my  despatch  from  them,  and 
will  trouble  them  no  more.  I  am  now  peti- 
tioning a  higher  court,  where  neither  partiality 
can  be  expected  nor  error  feared." 

Laud,  old  and  feeble,  staggered  to  the  win- 
dow of  his  cell  as  Strafford  passed  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and,  as  he  lifted  his  hands  to 
bestow  the  blessing  his  lips  were  unable  to  ut- 
ter, fell  back  and  fainted  m  the  arms  of  his  at- 
tendant. 

Strafford  moved  on  to  the  scaffold  with  un- 
disturbed composure.  His  body,  so  soon  to  be 
released,  had  given  him  a  respite  of  its  infirmi- 
ties for  that  trying  hour.  Rushworth,  the  clerk 
of  the  Parliament,  was  one  of  the  spectators, 
and  has  minutely  described  the  scene.  **  When 
he  arrived  outside  the  Tower,  the  lieutenant 
desired  him  to  take  coach  at  the  gate,  lest  the 
enraged  mob  should  tear  him  in  pieces.  *  No,* 
said  he,  *  Mr.  Lieutenant,  I  dare  look  death  in 
the  face,  and  the  people  too ;  have  you  a  care 
I  do  not  escape ;  'tis  equal  to  me  how  I  die, 
whether  by  the  stroke  of  the  executioner,  or 
by  the  madness  and  fury  of  the  people,  if  that 
may  give  them  better  content.'"  Not  less 
than  100,000  persons,  who  had  crowded  in 
from  all  parts,  were  visible  on  Tower  Hill,  in 
a  long  and  dark  perspective.  Strafford,  in  his 
walk,  took  off  his  hat  frequently,  and  saluted 
them,  and  received  not  a  word  of  insult  or  re- 
proach. His  step  and  manner  are  described 
by  Rushworth  to  have  been  those  of  "  a  gen- 
eral marching  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to 
breathe  victory,  rather  than  those  of  a  con- 
demned man,  to  undergo  the  sentence  of 
death."  At  his  side,  upon  the  scaffold,  stood 
his  brother.  Sir  George  Wentworth,  the  Bish- 
op of  Armagh,  the  Earl  of  Cleveland,  and  oth- 
ers of  his  friends,  and  behind  them  the  indefat- 
igable collector  Rushworth,  who  **  facing  then 
there  on  the  scaffold  with  him,"  as  he  says, 
took  down  the  speech  which,  having  asked 
their  patience  first,  Strafford  at  some  length 
addressed  to  the  people.  He  declared  the  in- 
nocence of  his  intentions,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  construction  of  his  acts,  and  said  that 
the  prosperity  of  his  country  was  his  fondest, 
wish.  But  it  augured  ill,  he  told  them,  for  the' 
people's  happiness,  to  write  the  commence- 
ment of  a  reformation  in  letters  of  blood.  *  *  One ' 
thing  I  desire  to  be  heard  in,"  he  added,  <*  and| 
do  hope  that  for  Christian  chanty's  sake  l! 
shall  be  believed.    I  was  so  far  from  being 
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igainst  Parliaments,  that  I  did  always  think 
ParUaments  in  England  to  be  the  happy  con- 
Kitotioo  of  the  kingdom  and  nation,  and  the 
bM  means,  onder  God,  to  make  the  king  and 
his  people  happy."* 

He  tlien  turned  to  take  leave  of  the  friends 
vbo  had  accompanied  him  to  the  scaffold. 
He  beheld  his  brother  weeping  excessively. 
"Brother,''  he  said,  "what  do  yon  see  in  me 
to  caose  these  tears  1  Does  any  innocent  fear 
betraj  in  me — guiH  1  or  my  innocent  boldness 
—atheism!  l^ink  that  you  are  now  accom- 
panjmg  me  the  fourth  time  to  my  marriage 
bed.  That  block  must  be  my  pillow,  and  here 
I  shall  rest  from  all  my  labours.  No  thoughts 
of  eoTy,  DO  dreams  of  treason,  nor  jealousies, 
Dor  eares  for  the  king,  the  state,  or  myself, 
tkafl  interrupt  this  easy  sleep.  Remember  me 
to  mj  sister  and  to  my  wife  ;  and  carry  my 
Uesnog  to  my  eldest  son,  and  to  Ann,  and 
AiabeOa,  not  forgetting  my  little  infant,  that 
knows  neither  sood  nor  evil,  and  cannot  speak 
tor  itself.  God  speak  for  it,  and  bless  it !" 
While  nndressiDg  himself,  and  winding  his 
hair  under  a  cap,  he  said,  looking  on  the  block, 
"I do  as  cheerfully  pot  off  my  doublet  at  this 
tiae  as  ever  I  did  when  I  went  to  bed." 

"Then,**  proceeds  Rushworth,  closing  this 
nemorable  sbene,  "  then  he  called,  *  Where  is 
the  man  that  shall  do  this  last  office  1  (mean- 
iag  the  executioner).  Call  him  to  me.'  When 
he  came  and  asked  him  forgiveness,  he  told 
Um  be  forgave  him  and  all  the  world.  Then 
beehng  down  by  the  block,  he  went  to  prayer 
ifain  l^  himself,  the  Bishop  of  Armagh  kneel- 
iif  on  the  one  side,  and  the  minister  on  the 
other;  to  the  which  minist^  after  prayer  he 
toned  himself,  and  spoke  some  few  words 
•oAIy ;  having  his  hands  lifted  up,  the  minis- 
ter dosed  his  hands  with  his.  Then  bowing 
Uouelf  to  the  earth,  to  lay  down  his  head  on 
the  block,  he  told  the  executioner  that  he 
voold  first  lay  down  his  head  to  try  the  fitness 
of  the  IHock,  and  take  it  up  again,  before  he 
hid  it  down  for  good  and  aU ;  and  so  he  did  ; 
iod  before  he  laid  it  down  again,  he  told  the 
neeotioner  that  he  would  give  him  warning 
vhen  to  strike  by  stretching  forth  his  hands ; 
ttdthen  he  laid  down  his  neck  on  the  block. 


*  Tht  psptr  of  aiiBOtoa  froa  which  h«  had  twAan  this 
^w%  wm  afUrward  found  l^nf  on  tho  acaflVrfd,  and  was 
"—^  bj  laakwoith,  voL  viii.,  p.  761.    S«e  Appendix  to 


Stretching  out  his  hands  ;  the  executioner 
struck  off  his  head  at  one  blow,  then  took  the 
head  up  in  his  hand,  and  showed  it  to  aU  the 
people,  and  said,  *  God  save  the  king !' " 

Thus,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  May,  1641, 
died  Thomas  Wentworth,  the  first  Eaii  of 
Strafford.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death 
the  Parliament  mitigated  the  most  severe  con- 
sequences of  their  punishment  to  his  children, 
and  in  the  succeeding  reign  the  attainder  was 
reversed,  the  proceedings  obliterated,  and  his 
son  restored  to  the  earldonL* 

A  great  lesson  \a  written  in  the  lifb  of  this 
truly  extraordinary  person.  In  the  career  of 
Strafford  is  to  be  sought  the  justification  of 
the  world's  **  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God."  In 
him  Despotism  had  at  length  obtained  an  in- 
strument with  mind  to  comprehend,  and  reso- 
lution to  act  upon  her  principles  in  their  length 
and  breadth,  and  enough  of  her  purposes  were 
effected  by  him  to  enable  mankind  to  see  "  as 
from  a  tower  the  end  of  aU."  I  cannot  discern 
one  false  step  in  Strafford's  public  conduct,  one 
glimpse  of  a  recognition  of  an  alien  principle, 
one  mstance  of  a  dereliction  of  the  law  of  his 
being,  which  can  come  in  to  dispute  the  deci- 
sive rosult  of  the  experiment,  or  explain  away 
its  failure.  The  least  vivid  fancy  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  taking  up  the  interrupted  design, 
and  by  wholly  enfeebling  or  materially  imbold- 
ening  the  insignificant  nature  of  Charles,  and 
by  according  some  half  dozen  years  of  immu- 
nity to  the  "  fretted  tenement'*  of  Strafford's 
"  fiery  soul,"  contemplate  then,  for  itself,  the 
perfect  realization  of  the  scheme  of  **  making 
the  prince  the  most  absolute  lord  in  Christen- 
dom." That  done,  let  it  pursue  the  same 
course  with  respect  to  Eliot's  noble  imagin- 
ings, or  to  young  Vane's  dreamy  aspirings,  and 
apply  in  like  manner  a  fit  machinery  to  the 
working  out  the  projects  which  made  the  dun- 
geon of  the  one  a  holy  place,  and  sustained 
the  other  in  his  self-imposed  exile.  The  re- 
sult is  great  and  decisive !  It  estabUshes,  in 
renewed  force,  those  principles  of  political  con- 
duct which  have  endured,  and  roust  continue 
to  endure,  '*  like  truth  from  age  to  age." 


*  [TbaaalogjofNiia  enemy  WhitoloekodMerraa  to  bahia 
epitaph :  **  Thoa,'*  be  eaya,  "  fell  thia  noble  eari,  who  for 
aataral  parte  and  ability,  and  for  improrement  of  knowledga 
by  experience  in  the  areateet  mffHin;  for  wiadom,  faithfoi* 
new,  and  nllantry  of  mind,  hath  left  few  behind  him  that 
can  be  raued  aa  hit  eqnala."— C.3 
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TO  TBI 

LIFE  OP  THE  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD. 


mr  HITKBLB    OPimOir  CONCBRXXirO  a   FABLUMENT  in  TBIS   tour  XAiRSTT's   KINODOK  or  IXSLAVP. 


ChIslXS  R.  1.  Albeit  tbe  ealling  of  a 

Sections  l,8tS, 4, 9.  Upon  Parliament  in  this  kingdom 
these  reasons  alleged  hy  yov,  is  at  no  time  of  so  much  has* 
end  the  confidence  vhieh  we  ard,  where  nothing  is  pro- 
have  that  you  have  weU  weigh"  pounded  as  a  htw  before  it 
edalltfie  circumstanees  men-  first  borrow  motion  from  yoor 
Honed  bjf  fOUj  or  otherwise  majestT's  immediate  aUow- 
necessary  to  the  calling  of  a  anoe  under  your  great  seal. 
Parliament;  and  esjfeciaUt/  as  it  is  In  England,  where 
relying  upon  your  faith  and  there  is  a  liberty  assumed  to 
dexterity  in  managing  so  offer  eTerything  in  their  own 
great  a  work  for  the  good  of  time  and  order ;  and  this  snb- 
evr  service,  we  are  fuUy  per-  ordinationi  whereunto  they 
tuaded  to  condescend  to  the  hare  been  led  bj  the  wisdom 
present  calling  of  a  Parlia-  of  former  times,  is  ever  to  be 
ment ;  which^  accordingly^  we  held  as  a  sacred  prerogative, 
authorize  and  reguire  you  to  not  to  be  departed  from,  in 
do,  and  therein  to  make  use  no  piece  to  be  broken  or  in- 
o/  all  the  motives  you  here  fringed.  Yet  is  the  proposi- 
propound.  tion   always   weighty— very 

necessary  to  be  cg^i^Q^tjd 
with  great  delibention— whether  the  present  conjuncture 
of  affairs  doth  now  advise  a  Parliament  or  Ho  ?  And,  after 
a  serious  discourse  with  looytelf,  my  reason  persuades  me 
for  the  assembling  thereof. 

9.  For.  the  contribution  from  the  oovntry  towards  the 
army  ending  in  December  next,  your  majesty's  revenue 
£tlls  short  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  b^  the  year  of 
the  present  charge  it  is  burdened  withal,  besides  the  rest 
debt  of  foursoure  thousand  pounds  Irish  upon  the  crown, 
which  yearly  parmenta  alone  are  impossible  by  any  other 
ordinary"  way  to  be  in  time  supplied  but  by  the  subject  in 
Parliament ;  and  to  pass  to  the  extraordinary  before  there 
be  at  least  an  attempt  first  to  effect  it  with  ease,  were  to 
love  difficulties  too  well,  rather  volontarilv  to  seek  them, 
than  unwillingly  to  meet  them,  and  might  seem  as  well 
vanity  in  the  first  respect  so  to  affect  them,  as  faintness  to 
bow  under  them  when  they  are  not  to  be  avoided. 

3.  The  next  inclination  thereunto  ariseth  in  me  from  the 
condition  of  this  country,  grown  very  much  more  civil  and 
rich  since  the  access  of  your  royal  father  of  blessed  memoTjr, 
and  your  majesty  to  the  crown  ;  that  all  you  have  here  is 
issued  out  again  amongst  them  for  their  protection  and  safety, 
without  any  cmisiderable  reservation,  for  other  the  great 
affairs  and  exi>enBes  abroad ;  that  this  great  charge  is  sus- 
tained, and  this  great  debt  contracted  through  em|uovments 
for  a  public  good,  whereof  the  benefit  hitherto  hath  been 
entirely  theirs ;  that  there  hath  been  but  one  subsidy  grant- 
•d  in  all  this  time,  nor  any  other  supply  but  this  contribu- 
tion ;  in  exchange  whereof,  your  princely  bounty  returned 
them  graces  as  beneficial  to  the  subject  as  their  money  was 
to  your  majesty ;  so  as  their  substance  having  been  so  in- 
creased under  the  g^ard  of  your  wisdom  and  justice,  so  lit- 
tle issued  hence  from  them,  the  crown  so  pressed  only  for 
their  good,  and  so  modest  a  calling  upon  them  now  fur  a 
mpply,  which  in  all  wisdom,  good  nature,  and  conscience 
they  are  not  to  deny— should  they  not  conform  themselves 
to  your  gracious  wul,  their  unthankfulness  to  Qod  and  the 
best  of  lungs  becomes  inexcusable  before  all  the  world,  and 
the  regal  power  more  warrantably  to  be  at  after  extertded 
for  redeeming  and  recovering  your  majestv*s  revenues  thus 
lost,  and  justly  to  punish  so  great  a  forfeit  as  this  must 
needs  be  jndged  to  be  in  them. 

4.  Next,  the  frightful  apprehension,  which  at  this  time 
mi^es  their  hearts  beat,  lest  the  quarterly  payments  towards 
the  army,  continued  now  almoet  tei^  years,  might  in  fine 
turn  to  an  hereditary  charge  upon  their  lands,  inclines  them 
to  give  any  reasonable  thing  in  present  to  secure  themselves 
of  that  fear  for  the  future  ;  and  therefore,  aocordinff  to  the 
wholesome  counsel  of  the  physician,"  Dvm  dolet  acctpe. 

ft.  And,  lastly.  If  they  should  meanly  cast  from  them 
these  mighty  obligations,  which 'indeed  I  cannot  fear,  your 
nasty's  affairs  can  never  suffer  less  by  their  starting 
aside,  when  the  general  peace  abroad  admits  a  more  united 
power  in  yoor  mi^esty,  smd  less  distracted  thoughts  in  jroor 
ministers,  to  chastise  such  a  forgetfulness,  to  call  to  their 
remembrance,  and  to  enforce  from  them  other  and  better 
duties  than  these. 


Sect.  6,  7,  8,  9.  TTe  «p-  0.  In  thesecond  plaee,ths 
point  the  time  of  the  wteeting  time  your  majeat^  shall  in 
to  be  in  THnity  term  next,  for  your  wisdom  appoint  for  this 
the  reasons  you  here  allege,  meeting  imports  very  mndi ; 
which,  with  all  subnuanon, 
I  should  advise  might  not  be  longer  put  off  than  Easter,  or 
Trinity  term  at  farthest ;  and  I  shall  crave  leave  to  offin 
my  reasons. 

7.  The  improvements  mentioned  in  my  deepatch  to  ^h» 
lord-treasurer,  from  which  I  no  ytny  rscede,  would  net  be 
foreslowed,  wherein  we  lose  much  by  deferring  this  meet- 
ing, a  circumstance  very  considerable  in  these  streights, 
wherein,  if  surprised,  might  be  of  much  disadvantage,  in 
case  the  Parliament  answer  not  expectation ;  and  to  enter 
upon  that  work  before  would  be  an  arguBent  fm  them  Is 
scant  their  supply  to  your  majesty. 

8.  Again,  a  breach  of  Pailiament  would  prejudice  leas 


thus  than  in  winter,  having  at  the  worst  six 
our  eyes  about,  and  many  helpe  to  be  gained  in  that  , 
where,  in  the  other  case,  the  contribution  ending  iniDeoem- 
ber  vest,  we  should  b$.pitf  upon  an  instant  of  tune,  to  read 
over  out  lesson  at  first  sight. 

9.  Then  the  calling  of^a  Parliament  and  deterauBii^  of 
the  quarteriy  payments  falling  out  much  upon  one,  might 
make  them  apprehend  there  was  a  necessity  enforctog  a 
present  agreement,  if  not  the  good  one  we  would,  yet  the 
best  we  could  get,  and  so  imbolden  them  to  make  and  &tt* 
ter  themselves  to  gain  their  own  conditions,  and  conditiau 
are  not  to  be  admitted  with  any  subjects,  less  with  this 
people,  where  your  majesty's  idisolute  sovereinitT  goes 
much  higher  than  it  is  taken,  perhaps,  to  do  in  EngiaiMi. 

Sect.  10.  We  well  approve  10.  And,  lastly,  There  be- 
and  require  the  making  of  two  ing  some  of  your  majesty's 
sessions,  as  you  propose.  The  graces  which,  being  ouamA 
first  to  be  held  tn  summer  for  into  laws,  might  be  of  great 
our  own  sv^^jdies,  and  the  sec-  prejudice  to  toe  crown ;  and 
and  in  winter,  for  passing  yet  it  being  to  be  feared  they 
such  laws  and  graces  only  as  will  press  for  them  all,  and 
shall  be  flowed  by  us.  But  uncertain  what  humoor  the 
this  inttmation  of  two  sessions  denjring  any  of  them  might 
we  tMnk  not  fit  to  be  imparted  move  in  their  minds,  I  can- 
to oay  tUl  the  ParliameiU  be  ceive,  under  favour,  it  would 
set.  And  farther,  we  will  ad-  be  much  better  to  make  two 
mit  no  e«qntulations  nor  de-  sessions  of  it,  one  in  snmnter, 
mands  of  any  assurance  under  the  other  in  winter;  in  the 
our  broad  seal,  nor  of  sending  former  to  settle  yoor  majee- 
over  deputies  or  committees  ty's  supply,  and  in  the  latter 
to  treat  here  with  us,  nor  of  to  enact  ao  many  of  tknea 
any  restraint  in  our  bill  of  rtaces  as  in  honour  and  wis- 
suSsidies,norof  any  condition  dom  should  be  jodged  eqnal, 
of  not  maintaining  the  tmnf  ;  when  the  putting  aside  of  th* 
out  in  ease  any  of  these  be  tn-  rest  might  be  oT  no  ill  consc- 
sisted  upon,  tmd  that  they  will  quence  to  other  yonr  royal 
not  otherwise  proceed  or  be  purposes. 
satisfied  with  our  royal  prom- 
ise for  the  second  session,  or  shall  deny  or  delay  the  aassimg 
of  our  bills,  we  require  you  thereupon  to  dissolve  the  Par- 
nament,  andfortMoith  to  take  order  to  continue  the  comtri- 
butionsfor  our  army,  and  withal  to  proceed  to  such  improve 
ments  of  our  revenue  as  are  dlready  in  proposition,  or  meay 
hereafter  be  thought  upon  for  the  advantage  of  our  crown. 

Sect.  11.  Coneemtng  the  11.  All  the  objections  I  nm 
short  law  to  preserve  the  ut-  able  to  suggest  unto  myself 
termost  benefit  of  the  eompo-  are  two :  That  it  might  rea- 
sitions  UDon  concealments,  der  fruitless  the  intended  im- 
«ad  the  plantations  of  Con-  provement  upon  the  conceal- 
naght  and  Ormond,  we  like  it  ments,  and  prejudice  the 
web,  if  you  can  obtain  it,  for  plantations  of  Coonagbt  and 
confirmation  of  what  you  liave  Ormond.  "nie  former  may 
done,  or  shall  hereafter  do  easily  be  helped  by  a  abort 
about  those  businesses.  But  law,  propounded  in  my  de- 
your  promising  of  such  a  law,  spatch  to  my  lord-treaanrer ; 
we  doubt,  wwyhmder  the  set-  and  posito,  that  there  no  o(h- 
viee,  and  cause  them  to  be  er  law  pass  the  first  session  : 
satisfied  with  nothing  but  a  the  seocmd  is  likewise  aalB- 
speeial  statute.  dently  secured. 

Sect.  19,  IS,  14,  15.  For  19.  Then  it  is  to  be  fore- 
demands  to  be  made  for  us,  we  seen  what  your  majescy  will 
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dbv  ypr  pitpuitimt  «  d«nuiid,li<nriadiiotandpar- 
tktm  »tetwm$,  bqtk  n  l&«  so*  the  Mine,  for  the  happy 
w^Hirmtivt  the  form;  omlv  Mttlement  of  the  regal  rifhu 
At  lut  riee<f,  wJdck  giveth  and  powen  in  this  more  tab- 
kmt  to  — iWtie  tkt  orm^  ordinete  kincdoa. 
^Umor4  witkomt  foriker  13.  My  hnmble  ndTJce  if, 
dmgttoiktmotaU^iotcon-  to  declare,  at  the  firet  open« 
cm*  mofhedrmmn  to  ahiMi-  ing  of  the  meeting,  that  yoor 
ay  aif— yrttfw;  attdhtsiita^  majeatj  intends  and  promiui 
ili$  wot  nteessaryt  <^  very  two  seeaions ;  thie  former  for 
profotitim  hting  tmficUmi  to  yourself,  that  latter,  in  Mi> 
Oat  tfteL  chaelmaa  term  next,  for  them; 

this  to  ascertain  the  pay- 
Mats  of  yovr  array,  and  to  strike  off  the  debts  of  roar  crown ; 
tkat,  for  the  enacting  of  all  such  pt^table  and  wholesome 
Isvs  as  a  moderate  and  good  people  may  expect  from  a  wise 
■d  fradoas  king. 

14.  That,  this  being  the  order  of  nature,  reason,  and  ci- 
rOity,  your  majesty  expects  it  should  be  entirely  observed, 
sad  yoarself  whofiy  intrusted  by  them ;  which  they  are 
IDC  oaly  to  grant  to  be  fit  in  the  general  case  of  king  and 
sshfeets.  but  onght  indeed  to  acknowledge  it  with  thank' 


rnlasss  doe  to  your  maiesty  in  particular,  when  they  look 
kek,  sad  call  to  mind  how,  for  their  ease,  jrou  were  oon« 
tsat  to  take  the  sixsoore  thousand  pounds  (which  their 
ifsats  gate  to  be  paid  in  three)  in  six  years ;  and  not  barely 
so  asitacr,  bat  to  double  your  graces  towards  them  the 
vbile,  which  they  have  enjoyed  accordingly,  much  to  their 
s<faMage  and  gnatly  to  the  loea  of  the  crown. 

lA.  And  that,  cunsidering  the  army  hath  been  represent- 
ed ofer  to  your  majesty  from  this  council,  and  in  a  manner 
6«B  the  body  of  this  whole  kingdom,  to  be  of  abeolute  ne- 
^"it7t  to  fi^  comfort  to  the  quiet  minds  in  their  honest 
hboors,  to  contain  the  licentious  sf^rits  within  the  modest 
boaads  of  sobriety,  it  consists  not  with  your  majesty's  wis- 
d«B  to  give  anto  the  world,  no,  not  the  appearance  of  so 
■ack  ioiprovidence  in  your  own  counsels,  of  so  much  for* 
gstfilacas  in  a  case  of  their  saCsty,  as  to  leave  that  pillar 
of  yoar  authority  and  their  peace  unset  for  continuance,  at 
Mst  one  six  months  before  the  wearing  forth  of  their  con- 
tnbatMHL 

Sect.  10,  17,  18.  We  do  10.  Therefore  your  majes- 
lil  c«ae<tae  that  hereby  tftm  Xj  was  well  assured,  in  con- 
fifOM  easily  to  reHnquish  formity  to  the  rules  of  reason 
e^  ef  omr  demands^  for  all  and  judgment,  they  would 
■Udk  yeu  hmme  laid  $o  fair  presently  grant  three  sub- 
cod  Mhd^roaiMis.  ilndeoa-  sidies,  to  be  paid  in  three 
wdm'ag  the  aayment  of  tke  years,  to  disengage  the  crown 
*wr  u  obeehttelf  meeeseary  of  fourscore  thousand  pound 
Is  M  lorwc  by  tike  commtry^  debt,  and  continue  their 
iHr  camol  ytttewd  by  their  quarterly  payments  towards 
tkne  tmbeidtee  to  wtake  mfit-  tne  army  lour  years  longer, 
ti^r  rtcogmiliom  ef  respect  in  which  time  it  was  hopeful 
/v'  sar  cosRtur  to  the  cromn  (suitable  to  your  gracious  in- 
wUhooi  that  tost  addition  to  tentions)  some  other  expedi- 
h^  ia  rrmte  ami  pentioue.  ent  might  be  found  out  to 
maintam  the  army  without 
fatker  diarge  to  them  at  all ;  which  law  past,  they  shouM 
ktr«  u  madi  leianre  to  enact  for  themselves  at  after  as  they 
coqU  desire,  either  now  or  in  winter.  Nay,  your  majesty 
*os'd  be  graciously  pleased,  with  the  assistance  of  your 
CBUsciL,  to  adviee  seriously  with  them,  that  nothing  might 
naan  cither  onthought  m  or  den]r*d  conducing  to  the  pub- 
kc  food  of  this  kingdom ;  but  if  they  made  difficulty  to  pro- 
cwd  with  your  majesty  in  this  nuuiner,  other  counsels  must 
h>  tkoaght  ot,  and  UtUe  to  be  rely'd  or  expected  for  from 
tkm. 

17.  I  am  not  to  flatter  your  majesty  so  fiir  as  to  raise  any 
^  oa  that  aide  that  all  this  shou'd  be  granted  but  by 
pMMsg  both,  and  especially  the  continuance  of  the  quar- 
tsri;  pajments  to  the  army,  which  they  dread  above  any 
•sriuy  thing.  I  coocaive  it  probable  tnat,  to  determine 
Md  »f  ssleep  (as  they  think)  the  contribution,  and  in  ac- 
ksswbdgBMnt  of  your  majesty's  hapjnr  access  to  the  crown, 
tWy  Bay  be  drawn  to  a  present  gift  of  three  subsidies,  pay- 
^  ta  three  years,  which  alone  wou'd  keep  the  army  on 
mcdanag  that  time,  and  if  mv  calculation  hold,  almost 
'■ekam  the  debt  of  the  crown  besides. 

U.  For  thus  I  make  my  estimate :  the  contribution  from 
fto  ooaatry  is  now  but  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  by 
*k*yoar,  whereas  I  have  good  reason  to  trust  each  subsidy 
*iu  raise  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  so  there 
vill  bo  tea  thooand  pounda  fw  three  years  over  and  above 
Ike  sstiMishiagnt ;  w)uch  thirty  thounnd  pounds  stetiing, 
«*11  sad  praaaMy  issued,  will.  I  trust,  with  honour  to 
yw  a^esty,  and  moderate  satisfaetioa  of  the  parties,  strike 
sa  Iks  whole  fourscore  thousand  pounds  Insh  which  ia 
rnsiat  presaeth  so  sore  upon  this  crown, 
^faet.  19,  »,  «,  «.  We  19.  And  then,  sir,  after  that 
f^  meU  the  ^pointing  of  in  Michaehnas  term  all  bene- 
p«*e  L-Dsaa iltoe,  oad  is« re-  flcial  acts  for  the  subject  be 
/j'  ne  nemimatiam  to  yomreetf.  thought  of,  ar  many,  no  fe w- 
We  haae  otto  given  order  to  or  nor  no  more,  enacted,  than 
>— «  of  em  rsaan/  here,  with  were  fit  in  honour  and  wia- 


'  thoastittoMceofowraitomeY'  dom  to  be  granted;  if,  for 
general,  to  coneider  of  the  tk  conclusion  to  this  Parli»> 
grace*,  that  nothing  pas*  by  meat,  we  ooold  gain  from 
law  which  may  pr^wdico  our  them  other  two  soliaidies,  to 
crows.  buy  in  renU  and  pensions,  to 

ten  thousand  pounds  yearly 
vahie  (a  thing  they  are  inclinable  unto,  as  is  roention'd  in 
my  despatch  to  the  lord-treasurer),  I  judge  there  were  a 
happy  issue  of  this  meeting ;  and  that  it  shou'd,  through 
God's  blessing,  appear  to  the  world  in  a  few  yean  vou  hvl, 
without  charge,  made  a  more  abeolute  conquest  of  this  na- 
tion by  your  wisdom  than  aU  your  ro^  progenitors  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  by  their  armies,  and  vast  expense 
of  treasure  and  blood. 

50.  These  being  the  ends,  in  my  poor  opinion,  which  are 
to  be  desired  and  attained,  the  best  means  to  ilispose  and  fit 
all  concurring  causes  thereunto  are  nut  to  be  forgotten ;  and 
therefore,  as  preparatives,  t  make  bold  to  offer  these  ensu- 
ing particnlan : 

51.  It  seems  to  be  -wotj  convenient  s  committee  be  forth- 
with appointed  of  some  few  of  us  here,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration all  the  bills  intended  when  there  was  a  Parliament 
to  have  been  called  in  the  time  of  my  Lord  Falkland ;  such 
as  shall  be  judged  beneficial,  to  make  them  ready ;  such  as 
may  be  of  too  much  prejudice  to  the  crown,  to  lay  them 
aside  ;  and  to  draw  up  othen,  which  may  chance  to  have 
been  then  omitted.  This  work  mav  be  by  the  committees 
either  quickened  or  foreslowen,  as  the  Parliament  proceeds 
either  wanner  or  cooler  in  your  majesty's  supplies. 

52.  Next,  that  your  majesty's  acts  of  grace,  directed  to 
my  Lord  Falkland  the  S4th  of  Mav,  16^,  may  be  consid- 
ered by  such  of  your  council  in  England  as  shidl  please 
your  majesty  to  appoint,  there  being  many  matten  therein 
oontaiuMl  which  in  a  law  wou'd  not  fotnrely  so  well  sort 
with  the  power  requisite  to  be  upheld  in  this  kinrdoro,  nor 
yet  with  your  majesty's  present  profit ;  which  hath  penna^ 
ded  me  to  except  against  such  as  I  hold  best  to  be  silentlr 
passed  over,  aztd  to  transmit  a  paper  thereof  to  my  lonf- 
treasurer. 

Sect.  S3.  We  approoe  the  S3.  It  is  to  be  feared  tha 
reformation  of  the*epre*ewres  meaner  sort  6f  subjects  here 
and  extortion*  by  example*  live  under  the  pressures  of 
and  by  eommi**ion*,  by  oar  the  great  men,  and  there  is 
own  authoritw,  but  by  no  n  general  complaint  that  of- 
means  to  be  done  by  ParKa-  ficers  exact  much  larger  fees 
meni,  than  of  right  they  ought  to 

do.  To  help  the  former,  if  it 
be  possible,  I  will  find  out  two  or  three  to  make  examplea 
of;  and  to  remedy  the  latter,  grant  out  a  commission  for 
exanuning,  regulating,  and  setting  down  tables  of  fees  ia 
all  your  courts,  so  as  they  shall  find  your  majesty's  good- 
ness and  iustice  watching  and  caring  for  their  protection 
and  ease  both  in  private  and  i^oblic  respects. 

Sect.S4.  We  allow  of  thi*  S4.  I  shall  endeavour  tha 
eouree.  lower  House  may  be  so  com- 

posed as  that  neither  the  re- 
cusants, nor  yet  the  Protestants,  shall  appear  considerebly 
more  one  than  the  other,  holding  them  as  much  as  may  be 
upon  an  equal  balance,  for  they  will  prove  thus  easier  to 
l^ern  than  if  either  party  were  absolute.  Then  wou'd  I, 
in  private  discourse,  show  the  recusant  that,  the  contribu- 
tion ending  in  December  next,  if  your  majesty's  army  were 
not  supply'd  some  other  way  before,  the  twelve  pence  a 
Sunday  must  of  necessity  be  exacted  upon  them  ;  and  show 
the  Protestant  that  your  majesty  must  not  let  go  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds  contribution,  nor  yet  discontent  the  otlier 
in  matten  of  religion,  till  the  army  were  some  way  else 
certainly  provided  for;  and  convince  them  both  that  the 
present  quarterly  payments  are  not  so  burdensome  as  they 
pretend  them  to  be,  and  that  by  the  graces  they  have  had 
already  more  benefit  than  their  money  came  to :  thus  pois- 
ing one  by  the  other,  which  single  might  perchance  prove 
more  unhappy  to  deal  with. 

Sect.S5.  To  make  captain*  S5.  I  will  labour  to  maka 
and  officer*  burge»*e*we  atto-  as  many  captains  and  oflfeera 
gether  dielihe,  becauee  it  i*  burgesses  as  possibly  I  can, 
^ter  they  attend  their  char-  who,  having  immediate  de- 
ges  at  that  tiate.  Make  your  pendance  upon  the  crown, 
choice  rather  by  perrticular  may  almost  sway  the  business 
knowledge  of  men**  intereet*  betwixt  the  two  parties  which 
and  good  afection*  to  our  way  they  please. 
#enrtc«. 

Sect.  S0.  In  the  higher  S0.  In  the  higher  House. 
Home,  for  the  Prelate*,  we  your  majesty  will  have,  I 
have  written  our  epecial  letter  trust,  the  bishops  wholly  for 
to  the  Priatate  of  Armagh,  you.  The  titular  lords,  reth- 
addre**ing  him  therein  to  be  n  than  come  over  them- 
directed  by  four*t\f.  selves,  will  put  their  proxies 

into  such  safe  hands  as  may 
be  thought  of  00  this  side ;  and  in  the  rest,  your  maies^ 
hath  such  interest,  what  out  of  duty  to  the  crown,  and  ob- 
noxiousness  in  themselveS|  as  I  do  not  apprehend  much  any 
difficulty  among  them. 

Sect.  ^,  F»  the  Peer*,      S7.  To  thaaa,  or  to  asy- 
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that  their  proxiei  mm  U  w«B 
diip6»edt  we  wou*d  ha»*  yon 
atnd  with  $peed  the  names  ef 
those  there  in  whom  yo«  re- 
pose special  trust.  And  in 
ease  fotw  Kst  eamtot  be  here 
in  Iwie,  we  will  give  order 
that  all  the  proxies  be  sent  to 
fou  withblanksto  be  assigned 
there.  In  generol,  for  the 
better  preventing  of  practices 
and  desordtrSf  poa  shall  n{f- 
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thiaf  fflM  direetod  bjr  joor 
nuiiestT,  I  will,  with  all  po*> 
•ibia  dilifraoe,  apply  myMlf 
•o  aoon  as  I  ahall  nndaratand 
Tour  pleaaore  tharein,  moat 
bamblr  baaaeohinf  joa  will 
taka  ft  into  jonr  gradoiia 
mamorj  bow  mach  roar  mi^ 
asty**  apaadjr  raaolotioa  in 
this  fraat  Imsinaas  impoita 
tba  proanarity  of  yoor  affiun 
in  this  plaoa,  and  in  that  ra- 


fer  mo  maetings  imring  ike  i 
setting  of  the  hoasest  save  i 
onlp  M  pubHe,  and  for  the  I 
service  of  the  houses  fy  ap- 
pointment,  and  for  m  OM«r 
ends. 

10S4,  April  11 

Qlbe  «wwers  contained  in 

the  apostiles  are  made  bjf  his 

majestp^  and  bf  his  command' 

ment  set  down  inthismamter, 

John  Cokx. 


M  oonvaaiantl  J  nay 
Wmtwobth. 


A  COPT  or  TBI  PAFIS  CONTAliriNO  THl  HBADt  OP  TBI  LORD  8TSAPP0SD*8  LAST  8PBB0H,  WEITTM 
BT  Hit  OWH  HAND,  At  IT  WAt   LKPT  UPON  TBI   tCAPPOLD. 


1.  I  coma  to  pay  tha  last  dabt  wa  owa  to  sin. 

9.  Risa  to  riffhtaousnasB. 

a.  Dia  wiUinrly. 

4.  Forgira  all. 

ft.  Sabmit  to  what  is  ToCad  Jostisa,  bat  my  intantioos  in- 
nocent from  snbrarting,  dtc. 

0.  Wishing  nothing  mora  than  great  prosparity  to  king 
andpaopla. 


7.  Aoqnit  tha  king  ooastrainad. 

8.  Basaaoh  to  repant. 

9.  Stnunga  way  to  writa  tha  beginning  of  rafonnatioii  and 
sattlamant  of  a  Ungdom  in  blood  on  thamaalras. 

10.  Baaaach  that  demand  may  rest  than. 

11.  Call  not  blood  on  themselTas. 
IS.  Dia  in  tha  faith  of  the  Chorch. 

II.  Pray  for  it,  and  desire  their  pnyan  with  ma. 
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JOHN  PYM.— 1684-1643. 

JoHv  Ptm,  the  son  of  a  Somersetshire  I  which  has  been  before  de8crlb^*.imd.whis2b 


r  *«thwy  i  Wood  merelf  my,  '*  fiefora  be  (Pjm)  took 
'•l*^  fc«  Wl  the  UMveraitT,  and  went,  as  I  emteeivs,  to 

tth  y,  boM  neorrMtl7  etatod  tliat  Py«i  fint  Mt  m 
■p*« fcrrbneioek;  be  did  sot  nt  for  the  latter  bovoofh 
"r  "***  Ttan  after.    It  mam  thm  ammm  infloAiMM.  hamm^mr. 


I 

toachfld  with  grace  and  feeling.    I  cannot  resist  coocladinf 
this  note  with  the  following  quaint  lines  br  Harnian,  ia- 
genioosiy  descriptiTe  Of  a  pereonal  defect  of  Fita>0eoft7^ : 
**  Blind  poet  Homer  yoa  do  eqoalixe, 
Thoofli  he  saw  Bore  with  nooe  than  with  moet  eyea : 
Oor  Geoffiy  Chaooer,  who  wrou  qoaintly  seat. 
In  Tone  yofa  iMtoh,  eqoal  him  in  conceit : 


JOHN  PYM.— 1684-1643. 


Joiv  Ptk,  the  son  of  a  Somersetshire 
**  esquire,"  was  bom  at  Brymore,  in  his  fa- 
ther's county,  in  the  year  1684.  His  family, 
tboofh  described  by  Clarendon  as  of  a  "  priyate 
qoil2y  and  condition  of  life,''*  were  rich  and 
of  Tery  old  descent ;  his  mother  was  afterward 
Lsdy  Rons  :t  and  this  boy,  the  only  issue  of 
ber  first  niarriage4  was  sent,  in  the  beginning 
of  tbe  year  1599,  to  Broadgate's  Hall,  now 
Ponbroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  entered 
as  a  ^ntleman  commoner.^  Here  he  made 
himself  remarkable,  not  only  by  quick  natural 
talents,  bat  by  a  sleepless  and  unwearied  pur- 
mit  of  erery  study  he  took  in  hand.  Lord 
Clareiidon  has  indulged  a  sneer  at  his  **  parts," 
as  haTiog  been  **  rather  acquired  by  industry 
than  supplied  by  nature  or  adorned  by  art  ;*MI 
but  we  have  it  on  the  better  authority  of  An- 
thony a  Wood,  that  Pjrm's  lighter  accomplish- 
nents  of  literature,  no  less  than  his  great 
feaming  vmI  **  pregnant  parts,**  were  admired 
in  the  Uniyersity.  "  Charles  Fitz-Geoffry,  the 
poet,  styled  the  said  Pym,  in  1601,  Phaln  dth- 

It  is  stated  in  some  of  the  histories  that,  on 
kaymg  Oxford,  Pjrm  entered  one  of  the  inns 
of  court  with  a  yiew  to  the  bar ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
caU  to  find  good  authority  for  this.**  He  was 
throogfaont  life,  howeyer,  remarkable  for  his 
thorouih  knowledge  of  the  laws ;  and  no  doubt 
he  studied  them,  at  this  time,  with  the  almost 
eeitain  expectation  of  being  called  upon,  at  no 
distant  day,  to  senre  in  Parliament  by  the  side 
of  that  great  party  who  had  already,  by  no  un- 
eqoirocal  signs  of  their  power  and  resolution, 
startled  tbe  misgoverned  people  into  hope. 
He  had  certainly,  even  thus  early,  attracted 
tbe  attention  of  the  great  Whig  nobleman  of 
the  day,  tbe  Earl  of  Bedford ;  and  to  his  influ- 
caee,  it  is  probable,  he  owed  that  appointment 
to  a  responsible  office  in  the  Exchequer,  in 
vbicfa,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  many  af- 
ter years  of  his  youth  were  passed,  and  where, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
and  habits  of  business,  and  great  financial 
skill,  which,  scarcely  less  than  his  genius  for 
popular  goyemment,  distinguished  him  through 
the  kmg  course  of  his  public  life. 

la  the  Parliamentary  returns  of  the  year 
1114,  tbe  name  of  **  John  Pym**  is  to  be  found 
ai  member  for  the  borough  of  Calne.ft  These 
«ere  the  returns  of  that  '*  addle**  Parliament 


*  Oanwhrn't  Htat.,  voL  ir.  (Oxfocd  ed.  of  1616).  p.  417. 

t  8«»  tW  duitevtiom  to  tbe  wrraon  delivend  at  th«  fa- 

Mnloftlui  My,  aataf  tb«  puuphleta  at  tbe  Britisb  Ma- 

t  Tbe  dedicefkm  in  the  WTnoa  I  hvf  jnit  referred  to 
■**iiin1y  leetrku  ber  ieeoe  bj  Mr.  1*701  to  tbe  greet  eob- 
fKt  ^  tiim  mmrnan. 

4  **  h  tbe  reer  ci  bis  age.*  my  Aatboajr  i  Wood,  **  fif- 
toc%  bemy  thee,  or  eooa  after,  pat  under  tbe  tnitUMi  of 

r  CkrBMl(«*t  Htat.,  vol.  It.  (Oxford  ed.  of  1816),  p.  4S7. 

5  Weed's  Atb.  Ozoe.,  ed.  Bliae,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  7S. 
**  tatbwfi  Wood  merely  aays,  **  Before  he  (Pjm)  took 


which  has  been  before  described,*  and  which, 
"meeting  according  to  their  summons,  such 
faces  appeared  there  as  made  the  court 
droop  ;"i  among  the  new  faces  were  those  of 
Pym  and  Wentworth. 

Upon  the  precipitate  dissolution  of  this  Par- 
liament, after  a  sitting  of  two  months,  seyeral 
of  the  more  forward  numbers  were  called  be- 
fore tbe  council  and  coomiitted  to  tbe  Tower. 
If  Rushworth  is  correct  in  saying  that  Pym 
was  twice  imprisoned  in  the  reign  of  James,  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  was  one 
of  those  committed  on  the  present  occasion. i 
It  is  certain  that  he  at  once  took  an  actiye 
shared  in  the  measures  of  the  opposition,  and 
the  **  maiden  speech"  of  such  an  accession  to 
the  popular  party  is  not  unlikely  to  haye  been 
rewarded  by  a  warrant  from  the  council-table. 

About  this  time  Pym  married  Anna,  the 
daughter  of  John  Hooker,  Esquire,  a  country 
gentleman  of  Somersetshire.  For  the  next 
six  years  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  con- 
nexion with  public  aflTairs.  These  years  were 
probably  passed  in  retirement,  where  tbe  mind 
does  not  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  him, 
strengthening  himself,  in  tbe  cahnness  of  do- 
mestic quiet,  for  the  absolute  deyotion  of  his 
great  faculties  and  deep  afifections  to  that  old 
cause  which  was  now  again,  not  dimly,  dawn- 
ing upon  the  world. 

In  the  year  1620  the  wife  of  Pym  died.  The 
private  memorials  of  this  great  man  are  too 
rare,  and  obtained  with  the  cost  of  too  much 
labour,  to  be  thought  unworthy  of  the  reader's 
attention,  howeyer  scanty  they  may  be.  What 
I  shall  now  quote  gives  a  grateful  sketch  of  the 
character  of  this  lady,  on  the  authority  of  an 
excellent  and  accomplished  man.  The  year  in 
which  she  died  witnessed  also  the  death  of 
Philippa,  Lady  Rous,  Pym's  mother ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Lady  Rous,  a 
sermon  was  delivered  by  the  famous  Charles 
Fitz-Geoffry,l|  which,  on  its  subsequent  publi- 
cation, be  dedicated  to  Pym^ 


t  tbe  UniYenatT,  and  went,  as  I  eoncetve,  to 
MeeribemeoTaMnt." 
ft  k  bM  beea  iaoeriectly  stated  that  Prn  first  sat  as 


■  nai  II  Car  Tsnsloek ;  be  did  not  sH  for  the  latter  boroofb 
liO  save  jmn  after.  It  wee  tbe  same  ififlaeaoe,  however, 
«Wdi  ntaned  bia  for  both  placeo. 


*  Life  of  Strafford,  p.  61. 

t  WilsoD— in  Kennet,  toI.  ii.,  p.  606. 

t  la  the  Reliqav  WoctoDiaac  (p.  441)  sonae  of  the  **rs- 
fnctoTj^  memberi  so  oomroilted  are  cbai«ctertstically  de- 
scribed :  1st,  Sir  Waller  Cbole,  **wbo,  to  get  tbe  opinua 
of  a  bold  man  after  be  had  loet  that  of  a  wiee,  fell  one  SBoni- 
ing  into  an  insipid  and  unseasonable  declamation  against 
tbe  tiroes  f*  Sd,  John  Hoskins,  who  **  is  in  for  more  wit, 
and  for  licentiousness  baptized  freedom  ;**  Sd,  Wentworth, 
a  lawyer,  **  whoee  faalt  was  the  api^ication  of  certain  texts 
in  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  to  the  matter  of  impositions  f*  and, 
4th,  Christopher  NeTiU  **  a  yonng  gentleman  fresh  from  tbe 
schoob,  who,  having  gathered  together  divers  Latin  sen- 
tences against  kings,  bound  them  np  in  a  long  speech.** 
These  are  the  only  names  specified,  bat  it  is  known  that 
upward  of  ten  men  were  committed. 

^  See  the  Journals. 

I  For  curious  nntioee  of  this  writer,  sse  Wood^s  Atb. 
Ozon.,  vd.  ii-vP*  ^K)7  ;  Mere's  Wit*s  Commonwealth,  part 
ii.,  and  Censora  Literaria.  He  was  thonrht  a  **  high-tow- 
ering falcon**  in  poetry,  on  the  strength  of  a  really  one  and 
loftify-written  account,  in  Latin  verse,  of  the  life  and  no- 
tions oi  Sir  Francis  Drake.  His  minor  oompositions  are 
touched  with  grace  and  feeling.  I  cannot  resist  conclodiaf 
this  note  with  the  following  quaint  lines  by  Hayman,  in- 
geniously descriptive  of  a  pereonal  defect  of  Fitx-Oeofty^ : 
**  Blind  poet  Hooter  you  do  eqnalixe, 

Tboogb  be  saw  more  with  none  than  with  most  eyes: 

Our  Geoffi7  Chancer,  who  wrou  quaintly  neat. 
In  verae  you  match,  eqoal  bim  in  conceit ; 
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«*  I  present  you  here,"  he  writes  in  this  dedi- 
cation, "  with  that  whereat  yon  could  not  be 
present,  your  dearest  mother's  funerall — a  la- 
bour I  could  willingly  have  spared,  if  God  had 
been  so  pleased.  But,  seeing  the  great  Dis- 
poser hath  otherwise  decreed,  I  gladly  publish 
what  I  sorrowfully  preached.  Neither  will  I 
use  that  triviall  apology  for  this  publication — 
the  importunitie  of  friends.  I  confess  mine 
ambition  to  divulge  my  observance  of  that 
house  to  which  I  owe  my  best  endeavours.  .  .  . 
What  the  religious  cares  of  others  received 
with  some  comfort,  I  here  offer  to  your  judi- 
cious eye ;  that  as  you  are  interested  in  the 
same  sorrows,  so  you  may  be  partaker  of  the 
same  comforts.  Poor,  I  confesse,  are  these 
of  mine  to  those  rich  ones  which  the  rare  gifts 
of  nature  and  grace  afford  to  yourselfe ;  yet 
herein  I  would  have  you  symbolize  with  the 
great  ones  of  this  world,  who,  although  they 
possess  whole  cities  and  kingdoms,  will  yet 
accept  an  offer  of  a  few  acres." 

"  You  may  well  take  up,"  Fitz-Geoffry  con- 
tinues to  Pym,  "  the  complaint  of  the  pathet- 
ical  prophet — •  I  am  the  man  that  have  seen 
affliction  :*  a  great  affliction,  fltst,  in  being  de- 
prived of  a  most  loving,  holy,  helpfull  wife ; 
whose  learning  rare  in  that  sex,  whose  vir- 
tues rarer  in  this  age^  whose  religion  the  rarest 
ornament  of  all  the  rest,  could  not  choose  but 
level  the  sorrow  of  losing  her  with  the  former 
comfort  of  enjoying  her.  This  crosse  is  now 
seconded  with  the  losse  of  a  dear  mother,  and 
such  a  mother  as  was  worthy  that  sonne,  who 
was  worthy  such  a  wife.  With  the  prophet's 
complaynt  I  doubt  not  but  you  also  take  up  his 
comfort :  *  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  beare 
the  yoke  in  his  youth.' " 

"  I  have  fairly  gayned  by  this  publication,'* 
the  writer  concludes,  •*  if  hereby  you  take  no- 
tice of  my  thankfulnesse  to  yourselfe,  the  world 
of  my  serviceablenesse  to  my  patron.  If  God 
shall  conferre  a  farther  blessing  (as  commonly 
he  doth  in  all  good  attempts),  that  as  some  re- 
ceived comfort  in  hearing,  so  many  may  be  edi- 
fied by  reading  these  my  weake  endeavours, 
this  I  shall  esteeme  my  happinesse.  In  this 
hope,  bequeathing  the  successe  to  him  who  is 
able  to  doe  above  all  that  we  can  doe  or  thinke, 
yourselfe  to  his  chiefest  blessing,  my  best  af- 
fections to  your  worthy  selfe,  remaineth  yours 
in  all  love  and  duty,  Cuarlbs  Fitz-Geopfrv."* 


Pym  was  now  left  with  five  young  chfldren, 
two  sons  and  three  daughters  ;*  and  he  did  not 
marry  again.  "  What  he  was  from  that  mo- 
ment," says  a  learned  contemporary  divine. 
Dr.  Stephen  Marshall,  "  was  only  for  the  pub- 
lie  good :  in  and  for  this  he  lived — in  and  by 
this  he  died.  It  was  his  meat  and  drink  ;  his 
work,  his  exercise,  his  recreation,  his  pleasure, 
his  ambition — his  all."  Such  enthusiastic  ex- 
pressions may  justly  describe  his  general  course 
of  life  thenceforward,  though  the  reader  will  be 
careful  not  to  construe  them  too  literally.  Pym 
never  was  a  candidate  for  the  honours  of  ascet- 
icism: he  required  something  besides  an  im- 
peachment to  dine  upon,  and  was  not  content 
with  supping  off  a  religious  committee  :  nor 
ever,  it  must  be  added,  did  the  heavy  distrac- 
tion of  public  affairs  bewilder  him  from  that  af- 
fectionate care  towards  his  children,  which  is 
observed  upon  by  many  of  those  who  were 
about  him,  and  which  was  afterward  richly  rec- 
ompensed. In  this  respect  he  was  more  for- 
tunate than  his  friend  Eliot.  His  second  son, 
Charles,  afterward  sat  with  him,t  a  fellow-la- 
bourer, in  the  Liong  Parliament ;  and  the  n^ne 
of  his  eldest  son,  John,  appears  in  the  retoms 
of  the  Short  Parliament,t  and  ^o  in  the  Ust 
of  those  gaUant  Parliamentarians  who  were 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Newbury. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Parliament  of 
1620-21,  Pym  again  took  his  seat  for  Calhe. 
A  series  of  truly  disgraceful  events^  had  filled 


Featured  you  are  like  Homer  in  one  eye. 

Rightly  •arnamed  the  sua  of  Geoffry.'* 

*  DeatVt  Sermon  unto  the  Lirtng,  delivered  at  the  fo* 
neral  of  the  religioue  Lady  Philippa,  4to,  16J0.  From  the 
•ermon  itself  one  or  two  points,  touchioR  on  the  personal 
characteristics  of  Pym*s  mother,  will  be  thought  worth  ex- 
tracting. "  Expect  not,"  says  the  preacher,  *•  that  I  should 
•peake  of  her  ancestors,  and  make  that  the  beginning  of  her 
prayse,  whidi  is  rather  the  prayse  of  others.**  From  the 
followiDg  it  is  evident  that  the  first  husband  of  Lady  Phil- 
ippe, the  father  of  Pym,  must  have  died  very  soon  after 
Pym*s  birth.  She  is  spoken  of  as  "  A  comfortable  helper 
to  her  loving  husband  (her  second  hiuband),  and  no  small 
support  of  so  great  a  house /or  more  than  thirtie  yevf  con- 
tinuance— and  an  especiall  ornament  unto  hoapitalitie,  the 
long-continued  praise  of  that  house.**  One  of  the  conclu- 
ding passages  ot  the  sermon  is  eloquently  descriptive  of  this 
excellent  woman :  '*  She  who  not  long  sithence  came  cheer- 
fully into  this  place  on  the  Lord's  day  (as  her  godly  man- 
ner was),  hath  caused  us  moumfullT  to  repayre  hither  on 
this  day.  She  who  used  to  come  in  her  coach,  is  now  carri- 
ed in  a  coffin.  She  who  used  to  heare  attentively  and  look 
steadfastly  on  the  preacher,  is  here  now  (so  much  of  her  as 
remaineth),  but  can  neither  see  nor  hear  the  preacher ;  but 
in  silence  preacheth  to  the  preacher  himself,  and  to  every 


heArer  and  beholder,  that  this  is  the  end  of  all  men.  And 
by  her  own  example  (which  is  the  life  of  preaching)  Am 
oonfirmeth  the  doctrine,  that  neither  arms  nor  acutcheoBs, 
nor  greatness  of  state,  nor  godliness  of  life,  nor  gifts  oi 
mind,  nor  sobriety  of  diet,  nor  art  of  physicke,  nor  husband*! 
care,  coet,  nor  diligence  of  attendants,  nor  children's  tean, 
nor  sighs  of  servants,  nor  prayers  of  the  Church,  can  Ac- 
cept us  from  that  common  condition  ;  for  if  they  oonld,  w« 
had  not  seen  this  great  and  sad  assembly  here  this  day.** 

Worthily,  from  the  bosom  of  such  a  mother,  can  we  inw- 
gine  young  Fym  instructed  to  the  great  achievements  of 
his  after  Ufel  "The  boy,**  says  oiir  great  poet  Worde- 
worth,  '*  is  father  to  the  man  ;**  so  also,  anticipating  Worda- 
worth,  Charles  Fitz-Geoffry  said  in  this  very  sermon.  Thm 
passage  is  quaint  and  curious,  but  pregnant  with  meaning. 
Speaking  from  the  toxt  of  death,  he  suddenly  breaks  fortk 
thus:  **  For  that  it  the  end  of  aU  men.  Man  is,  as  it  wero, 
a  book ;  his  birth  is  the  title-page  ;  his  baptism,  the  episti* 
dedicatory ;  his  groans  and  crying,  the  epistle  to  the  reader ; 
hi*  infancie  and  ehiidhood,  the  argument  or  content*  of  tkg 
whole  ensuing  treatise  ;  his  life  and  actions,  the  aubiect ; 
his  crimes  and  errors,  the  faulu  escaped ;  his  repentance, 
the  connexion.  Now  there  are  some  laijc  volumes  in  folio, 
some  little  ones  in  sixteens ;  some  are  layrer  bound,  eoao 
playner ;  some  in  strong  vellum,  some  in  thin  paper ;  eosao 
whoee  subject  is  piety  and  godliness,  some  (and  too  many 
SQch)  pamphlets  of  wantonesse  and  folly ;  but  in  the  last 
page  of  every  one  there  stands  a  word  which  is  finis,  nnd 
this  is  the  last  word  in  every  book.  Such  is  the  hfe  ot 
man :  some  longer,  some  shorter,  some  stronger,  stime  weak^ 
er,  some  fairer,  some  coarser,  some  holy,  some  profane  ;  Imt 
death  comes  in,  like  finis  at  the  last,  to  close  up  the  wholo ; 
for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men.** 

*  See  the  Perfect  Dinmall,  No.  SI,  from  11th  Dec  to  tho 
ISthofDec.,  1<M3. 

t  For  the  Devonshire  borough  of  Beeralstone.    See  t^ 


t  Which  met  in  April,  1040.  He  sat  for  Pool,  in  DoraM- 
shire. 

^  See  Life  of  Strafford,  p.  69,  6S.  Let  an  intelligent 
foreigner  describe  the  state  of  the  public  mind  durtng  tha 
progress  of  these  evente.  "  Consider,  for  pity's  sake,**  r«aa 
one  of  Count  Hariey  de  Beaumont's  reports,  **  what  moat 
be  the  stete  and  condition  of  a  prince,  whom  the  preaeben 
publicly  from  the  pulpit  asaail ;  whom  the  comedians  of 
the  metropolis  covertly  bring  upon  the  stage ;  whoee  wift 
attends  these  representations  in  order  to  enjoy  the  langk 
against  her  husband :  whom  the  ParUament  braves  and  de- 
spises,  and  who  is  universally  hated  by  the  whole  people.** 
Let  me  complete  the  picture  by  relemng  the  reader  to  a«- 
thorities  at  p.  63,  note  t,  ooL  1. 
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op  the  intemi  since  the  last  dissolutidn,  but 
OM  of  these  events  had  been  attended  with  a 
gmt  result  in  attaching  Sir  Edward  Coke  to 
the  popolar  paity.  Hampden  also,  in  this  year, 
fnt  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
tke  preparations  for  the  session  we  observe  the 
first  fomistion  of  the  system  of  Parliamentary 
pvtj  which  has  wrought  such  great  results, 
for  good  and  ill,  in  England.  The  men  who 
were  foremost  in  opposition  to  the  court, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
held  ooBsUnt  meetings  at  the  house  of  the 
fmt  antimiary,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  West- 
aisiter.  Here  assembled,  for  a  conmion  pur- 
jme,  the  men  of  learning  and  of  action — the 
■tdlectiial  and  moral  power  of  England.  Here 
were  the  Pyms  and  Seldens  leagued ;  Camden, 
Coke,  Noy,  Stowe,  Spehnan,  Philips,  Mallory, 
Bjm,  Usher,  Holland,  Carew,  Fleetwood, 
■dHtkewell,  admowledged  a  common  object 
here.  The  famous  library  of  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
tOB,  iov  the  priceless  property  of  the  nation, 
taohed  to  these  meetings  the  precedents 
fnm  whidi  their  memorable  resolutions  were 
takes;  and  from  within  its  walls  the  statutes 
•f  the  great  days  of  England  were,  one  by  one, 
wofied,  and  launched  in  succession  upon  the 
popiUr  mind.  May  we  not,  with  slight  altera- 
hoa,  qiply  to  it  the  matchless  language  of  Mil- 
gi^  "Behold  now  that  mansion-house  of 
lierty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with 
M^  protection  ;  behold  that  shop  of  war, 
vith  its  anvils  and  hammers  working,  to  fash- 
ioi  oat  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed 
jeitioe  ia  defence  of  beleaguered  truth ;  behold 
^epeos  and  heads  there,  sitting  by  studious 
Iwpe;  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  no- 
tene  tad  ideas,  wherewith  to  present,  as  with 
<keir  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching 
lefonaation  r* 

Ifthe  courtiers  drooped,  then,  at  the  last 
rahament,  how  much  more  reason  had  they 
te  ink  down  at  this  !♦  It  required  all  the  en- 
nu  od  intellect  of  Lord  Bacon — ^who  bad 
te,  jQst  on  the  eve  of  his  terrible  fall,  attain- 
ed ts  the  highest  summit  of  official  rank,  pow- 
v,«ad&me— to  reassure  and  strengthen  them. 
>evcr,be  told  the  king,  would  he  have  a  better 
^kttee  of  success  with  a  Parliament  than  now, 
i  takiag  advantage  of  the  universal  depression 
"■^  Protestant  interest  abroad,  he  humoured 
^^tati-Catholic  zeal  of  the  popular  party  by 
XBSf  money  from  them  in  support  of  a  cm- 
■fc  to  hs  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  interests 
J'Jwestaotism.t  James  could  only  half  un- 
jyyd  his  chancellor's  purpose ;  and  in  the 
^••A  to  the  CoDUDons  on  their  day  of  meet- 
■l.  haring  substituted  his  own  jargon  for  Ba- 

'  ^  C*«at  Harfoy  i*  BtAamont,  writinff  from  Eiur- 
Jl»«5^^^Wbw  tkis  PtriianiMit  ID•^ obMTTM :  " An- 
"^■"■■^wr*,  offvanrs  pictares,  calomnioaa  punphUts, 
■■■•*"  fc«wii«B«ni  of  mil  ww,  *n  eommoB  hen,  «nd 
dovblr  atnaf  of  the  bitter  temper  of  men's 
I  im  ttie  eoiutry  men  are  in  f  enend  better 
1»  w  b7  the  food  administretion  of  justice  ere  more 


*'ii>iii     I  ia  thie  i 
*l|*Mk«rb7tlMffood 


JP'***  Aa  aptMre  of  their  dutiee.  Yet  I  doobt  that 
JrpWartiw  win  eooe  of  it.  inasmuch  as  the  kinir  will, 
***■*—*,  Mrely  ^oin  the  stronger  partT.**  This  was 
;  far  meet  certain! j,  had  James  been  in 
the  dril  war  would  not  have  been. 
'  be  woald  hare  jrielded. 
^,_—  -  ■"»  wwm^  toL  v.,  p.  Sll,  5S3.  Aikin^  Life 
5*Shj».  ft-,  p.  lW-198.  Roihworth,  yoI.  i.,  p.  », 
^3j  »JJJj^  ▼•»  ^  J0»-31».    Linfard,  yoI.  ix. 


con's  grave  and  cautious  periods,*  he  managed 
to  foil  it  completely.  What  he  said  to  them 
was  meant  to  be  conciliatory,  but  it  was  a  fee- 
ble mixture  of  threats  and  supplications. 

The  Commons  listened  coldly,  and,  on  its 
conclusion,  turned  to  the  consideration  of  their 
privUeges.  They  complained,  in  strong  terms, 
of  the  imprisonment  of  the  members  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Parliament  for  their  conduct 
in  that  house,  and  broadly  asserted  that  to  the 
House  itself  belonged  alone  the  right  of  judg- 
ing and  punishing  every  breach  of  decorum 
committed  within  its  walls.  The  king  in  vain 
attempted  to  parry  this  remonstrance,  and  was 
at  last  obliged  to  defer  to  it  by  a  solemn  assu- 
rance that  as  he  bad  already  granted,  so  it  was 
his  intention  thenceforward  to  maintain,  that 
liberty  of  speech  which  was  demanded  by  his 
faithful  Commons.  Upon  receiving  this  mes- 
sage, they  voted  two  subsidies,  but  without 
tenths  or  fifteenths ;  so  small  a  sum,  in  fact, 
that  it  only  leA  the  king  more  completely  at 
their  feet.  James  hereupon,  with  his  usual 
clever  folly,  returned  them  thanks  in  the  most 
grateful  terms,  t  Though  the  supply  was  small, 
he  preferred  it,  he  told  them,  to  millions,  be- 
cause it  was  so  freely  given  ;  Jastly,  he  exhort- 
ed them,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  cunning,  to 
apply  to  the  redress  of  the  national  grievances, 
assuring  them  that  they  would  always  find  him 
ready  **  to  more  than  meet  them  half  way.**t 

Avoiding,  with  quiet  indifference,  the  royal 
snare  thus  set  for  them,  the  leaders  of  the 
House  at  once  proposed  to  restrict  their  literal 
acceptation  of  his  majesty's  speech  to  the  lat- 
ter half  of  it  only.  They  sent  him  back  reso- 
lutions from  their  committees  of  inquiry,  lev- 
elled against  certain  notorious  monopolists,  who 
had  long  crippled  the  freedom  of  English  trade,4 


*  This  expresoon  ma/  startle  thoee  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  schoolmaster  tone  of  Baoon  in  addressing  Pariia- 
menu  generailj,  yet  a  fiance  at  his  '*  reasons  for  assem- 
bling^ the  Parliament,"  which  is  drawn  up  with  yerj  great 
eloquence,  will  show  that  it  is  not  misplaced.  He  obeenres, 
at  Its  conclusion,  **  that  in  respect  of  so  long  intermission  of 
a  Parliament,  the  times  maj  hsTa  introduced  Mme  things 
fit  ta  be  reformed,  either  by  new  laws  or  by  the  moderate 
desires  of  our  loving  subjects  dutifully  intimated  to  ns, 
wherein  we  shall  ever  be  no  less  ready  to  give  them  all 
gracious  satisfaction  than  their  own  hearts  can  desire." 
Bacon's  subsequent  arrogant  speech  to  this  very  Pariiament 
-the  haughty  spirit  going  before  a  fall !— is  not  for  an  in- 
stant to  be  weighed  against  this  cautious  and  elaborate  ooa> 
position« 

t  See  Roger  Co)u*k  Detection,  part  i..  p.  111. 

I  See  the  Journals  uf  the  House  of  Commons,  p.  5t9. 
-Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  v.,  p.  398,  Ac 

4  Three  patent  monopolies  had  been  the  especial  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  meetings  of  the  oppoeition,  as  abuses 
of  the  highest  degree  of  enormity :  they  were  those  f«}r  the 
licensing  of  inns,  the  licensing  of  haetelries,  and  the  mann- 
iactuie  of  gold  thread ;  in  which  two  notorious  projectors, 
Mmnpesson  and  Michel,  were  pretty  generallv  known  to  be 
only  the  agents  of  Buckingham  and  his  family.  By  virtue 
of  the  first  two,  the  patenteee  were  enabled  to  exact  foe 
their  licenses  whatever  sums  they  pleased  ;  and  on  the  xa- 
fusal  of  innkeepers  or  publicans  to  comply  with  their  arbi- 
trary extortions,  they  fined  or  threw  them  into  prison  at 
their  diseretioo.  The  knaveries  and  oppressions  practised 
under  the  authority  of  the  third  patent  were  manifold.  The 
monopolists  manufactured  thread  ao  scandalously  debased 
with  copper  that  it  was  said  to  corrode  the  hands  of  the  ar- 
tificen  and  the  fiesh  of  those  who  wove  it.    This  adultera- 


ted article  they  vended  at  an  arbitrary  and  exorbitant  price ; 
and  if  thev  detected  any  persona  in  making  or  seUioa  a  be^' 
ter  and  cheaper  article,  the^  were  empowered  to  fine  and 
imprison  such  interlopers,  without  law ;  while  a  clause  In 
their  patent  protected  themselves  from  all  actions  to  ^phioh 
they  wonld  otherwise  have  been  liable  in  consequence  at 
these  attacks  upon  the  liberty  and  property  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  and  ot  the  right  of  search,  even  in  private  bouses, 
whick  thsy  aasamad.    (Aikin'a  James  the  First,  toL  ii,  p. 
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and  against  some  officers  of  the  king's  courts, 
by  whom  the  administration  of  justice  had  been 
for  some  time  openly  polluted.*  Of  the  com- 
mittees from  which  these  several  charges  em- 
anated, Pym  was  an  active  and  zealous  pro- 
moter.! 

The  king,  with  every  mean  desire  to  whee- 
dle money  from  the  Commons,^  was  by  this 
bold  course  startled  into  his  old  attitude  of 
blustering  arrogance  ;  and  at  his  elbow  stood 
Buckingham,  who,  knowing  too  well  that  his 
brother,  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  would  be  struck 
down  along  with  the  other  state  criminals  now 
plainly  auned  at  by  the  Commons,  urged  him 
at  once  to  a  dissolution ;  when,  from  a^  little 
distance,  was  heard  the  voice  of  the  wily  Will- 
iams, then  creeping  slowly  but  very  surely  up 
the  state  ladder,  "  Swim  with  the  tide,  and  you 
cannot  be  drowned.  If  you  assist  to  break  up 
this  Parliament,  being  now  in  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice, only  to  save  some  cormorants  who  have 
devoured  that  which  must  be  regorged,  you 
will  pluck  up  a  sluice  which  will  overwhelm 
yourself  Delay  not  one  day  before  you  give 
Sir  Edward  ViUiers  a  commission  for  an  em- 
bassage to  some  of  the  princes  of  Grermany,  or 
the  Northlands,  and  despatch  him  oyer  the  sea 
before  he  be  missed.  Those  empty  fellows, 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis  Michel, 
let  them  be  made  victims  to  the  public  wrath, 
and  cast  all  monopolies  and  patents  of  griping 
projectors  into  the  Dead  Sea  after  them.  I 
have  searched  the  signet  office,  and  have  col- 
lected almost  forty,  which  I  have  hung  in  one 
bracelet,  and  are  fit  for  revocation.  Damn  all 
these  by  one  proclamation,  that  the  world  may 
see  that  the  king,  who  is  the  pilot  that  sits  at 
the  helm,  is  ready  to  play  the  pump  to  eject 
such  filth  as  grew  noisome  in  the  nostrils  of 
his  people."^  Ultimately  this  was  accepted  as 
a  piece  of  wise  counsel,  and,  observes  Hacket, 
"  out  of  this  bud  the  dean*s||  advancement  very 
shortly  spread  out  into  a  blown  flower." 

Sir  Edward  Villiers  fled ;  Sir  Giles  Mompes- 
son— the  original  of  Massinger's  Overreach — 
and  his  creature  Sir  Francis  Michel  were  im- 
peached and  degraded ;  and  many  minor  offiend- 
ers  were  swept  down  in  the  same  righteous 


S07.  Linfsrd,  toI.  is.,  p.  847, 348.)  **  Othen,**  mjs  Hack- 
ttt,  *'  remonttnted  againat  a  pack  of  cheaters,  who  proca* 
red  the  monopoly  of  gold  thread,  which,  with  their  epio- 
ning,  was  naipabW  corrupted  and  embased.  These  gilt 
flies  were  the  bolder,  because  Sir  Edward  Villiers  was  in 
their  indenture  of  association,  though  not  named  in  their 
patent." — Scrinia  Rtstrata^  p.  49. 

*  Among  these  were  Field,  bishop  of  LlandafT;  Sir  John 
Bennet,  iud^e  of  the  prerogative  court ;  and  Sir  Henry  Yel- 
Terton,  the  king's  attorney-general.— See  Bacon,  ri..  383. 

t  In  the  unjustifiable  proceedings  against  Floyde,  into 
which  the  House  were  shortly  after  betrayed,  I  cannot  dis- 
oorer  that  Pym  took  any  active  share.  No  doubt,  however, 
in  the  melancholy  religious  eicitement  that  prevailed  at 
the  time,  and  which  was  the  natural  result  of  the  then  in- 
Tariable  appearance  of  popery,  both  at  heme  and  abroad,  in 
affinity  and  alliance  with  despotism,  Pym  did  not  resist  the 
^neral  feeling.  I  shall  have  man;r  opportunities  for  show- 
ing, however,  that  he  was  not  an  intolerant  man.  For  the 
circumstances  of  Floyde*s  ease,  see  the  State  Trials,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  1159.    Carte,  vol.  iv.,  p.  78-80. 

t  In  one  of  the  despatches  of  Tilliires,  then  French  am- 
bassador in  London,  1  find  a  shrewd  reason  ^iven  for  the 
anxiety  of  the  court  to  secure,  by  any  expedient,  a  supply 
of  mcmey  from  Parliament.  By  that,  the  Frenchman  ar- 
gues, the  opposition  will  be  **  kept  in  check ;"  for,  he  con- 
tinues, **  however  ill  inclined  they  appear,  these  grar.ts  of 
money,  which  give  a  claim  on  their  property,  eomp€l  thtm 
l»  proceed  with  more  gentleness  mnd  reverence," 

4  See  Hacket's  Scnnia  Reserata,  p.  49, 50. 

I  Williams  was  at  this  time  Dean  <d  Westminster. 


storm  of  popular  indignation,  above  whkh,  mo- 
ving and  directing,  Pym  was  seen  pre-eminent 
So  especially  active  was  he  about  those  affairs 
at  this  time,  that  the  king,  as  we  learn  from 
the  authority  of  Anthony  a  Wood,  singled  hira 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  members  as  a  man  of 
**  a  very  ill-tempered  spirit."* 

The  most  melancholy  duty  of  this  famous  Par- 
liament remained  to  be  performed,  to  the  world's 
wonder  and  its  lasting  loss.  On  the  15th  of 
March,  Sir  Robert  Philips  reported  to  the  House, 
as  chairman  of  one  of  its  committees  of  inqui- 
ry, that  they  had  received  informatioa  respect- 
ing a  case  of  bribery  which  **  touched  the  hon- 
our of  so  great  a  man,  so  endowed  with  all 
parts  both  of  nature  and  art,  as  that  be  would 
say  no  more  of  him,  not  being  able  to  say 
enough.^t  We  turn  aside,  with  deep  regret 
and  self-humiliation,  at  the  thought  of  the  dis- 
grace of  Lord  Bacon ;  but,  careless  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Pope's  worthless  and  senseless  dis- 
tich,t  it  is  only  just  that  we  should  remember, 
in  some  reassurance  of  the  goodness  as  well 
as  greatness  of  the  intellect,  that  Bacon*8  sab- 
mission  was  wrung  from  him  by  the  mean  and 
paltry  spite  of  Buckingham  ;^  that  he  was  not 
confronted  with  his  accusers ;  never  cross-ex- 
amined any  of  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  nev- 
er adduced  any  on  his  own  belmlf  It  becomes 
us,  therefore,  using  his  own  most  affecting  ap> 
peal,  to  give  to  that  submission  **  a  benign  in- 
terpretation ;  for  words  that  come  from  wasted 
spirits  and  an  oppressed  mind  are  more  safe  in 
being  deposited  in  a  noble  construction  than  in 
being  circled  with  any  reserved  caution.  When 
the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled  fount- 
ain of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of 
taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice,  howaoever 


*  Ath.  Oxon.,  TuL  iii.,  p.  73.  Wood  adds,  as  some  set^ 
off  to  the  king's  opinion,  that  Pym  was  not  without  great 
esteem  at  the  time,  as  a  '*  person  of  ^ood  language,  Tclabls 
tongue,  and  considerable  knowledge  in  the  oommon  law.** 

t  See  the  Commons'  Journals,  p.  530-563.  Pari.  Hist., 
vol.  v.,  p.  350.  Rushworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  !ffi.  Stat«  Trials, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  1088.  Clarendon  and  Carte  have  striven  to  rep- 
resent the  impeachment  of  Bacon  as  the  result  of  privata 
pique  and  resentment — in  the  one  case,  on  the  part  of  Coke  ; 
in  the  other,  on  that  of  Buckingham.  Whatever  ntay  ha;v« 
been  the  truth  in  either  case,  the  Commons,  having  Kad  tb« 
charges  submitted  to  them,  had  no  resource  but  that  which 
they  adoptod  ;  and  the  deference  and  tanderaess  exhibited 
by  them,  during  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  tuwaida  the 
illustrious  accused,  was  truly  remarkable.  I  should  add 
that,  though  Coke  did  not  appear  prominently,  his  coodooc 
in  endeavouring  to  impUcate  Bacon  in  MompMeon*a  cciflMS 
favours  the  supposition  of  his  having  done  his  best  to  move 
the  original  oMnmittee  of  inquiry.  See  the  Joonuds  of 
March  9th,  and  Carte,  iv.,  74. 

t      '*  If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined 
The  wisMt,  greatest,  meaaeat  (^mankind  !** 

One  of  these  superlatives  must  be  questioned—let  tlie 
oommon  sense  of  the  reader  determine  which. 

^  It  will  probably  be  in  the  reader's  reoolleetion  tbat  a 
servant  of  Bacon's  subsequently  said  very  distiactlj,  ikax 
his  lord  was  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  king  from  mmUny 
his  defence.  This  may  be  qnestioued  ;  but  can  it  be  qoee- 
tioned  that,  had  Basan  not  been  restrained  either  by  a  poe- 
itive  command  of  James,  or,  at  least,  by  a  knowledipe  q( 
what  must  be  the  royal  wi^.  he  might  have  palliated  lua 
offence  in  a  very  great  degree  t  Many  of  the  alleged  bribes 
were,  in  reality,  the  customary  oonpliments  to  chaaoeUon ; 
and  of  the  worst  of  his  delinquencies  Buckinghau  wma  Um 
sole  instigator— the  great  cause  and  origin,  as  any  on*  wrbe 
reads  the  now  published  correspondence  of  Bacon  and  H«^- 
ingham  will  see  to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt.  Tb 
this,  indeed.  Lord  Bacon  alludes,  in  this  memorial  of  m>> 
cess  to  the  king  in  I0S3.  '*  Of  my  offences,  far  bo  it  fnoi 
me  to  say.  Dot  veniam  eorvist  vexat  eensuru  eotmrnbas,  hot 
I  will  say  that  1  have  good  warrant,  for  *  they  were  not  the 
greatest  offenders  in  Israel  on  whom  the  wall  of  Shile  fielL* " 
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I  may  be  firafl,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the 
times.'*  It  was  with  this  feeling  the  manly 
ud  earnest  mind  of  Jonson  contemplated  Ba- 
con's fall ;  for  he  had  celebrated  his  prosperity, 
nd  woeld  not  shrink  from  him  in  his  years  of 
idTcrsity  and  sorrow.  •*  My  conceit  of  his  per- 
son was  neTer  increased  towards  him  by  his 
place  or  honours ;  but  I  have  and  do  reverence 
him  for  the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  to 
kimself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever,  by  his 
words,  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  wor- 
tlij  or  admiration,  that  had  been  in  many  ages. 
In  his  adversity,  I  ever  prayed  that  God  would 
fire  him  strength,  for  greatness  he  could  not 
want  Neither  could  I  condole  in  a  word  or 
syDable  for  him,  as  knowing  no  accident  could 
do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rather  help  to  make  it 
manifest." 

Strengthened  by  the  great  good  they  had  al 
fpady  achieved,  l^nm  and  the  other  leaders  of 
tlie  coontry  party  in  this  famous  Parliament  now 
addressed  themselves  to  subjects  which,  while 
they  deeply  interested  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  people,  involved,  as  they  well  knew,  some 
of  the  most  dearly-cherished  prejudices  of  the 
king.  A  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  Protest- 
aot  eaose  in  the  Palatinate ;  some  repeal  of 
the  ifidolgence  granted  to  Catholics  in  the  non- 
cxecoiion  of  the  penal  laws ;  destruction  of 
those  treaties  that  had  been  concluded  with 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor,  to  the 
heafy  discouragement,  as  it  was  generally  felt, 
of  Protestantism  ;  and,  finally,  arrest  of  the  ne- 
pJtiations  now  carrying  on  for  the  marriage  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Spanish  Infanta : 
these  questions  day  by  day  gathered  formida- 
We  influence  in  the  House,  and  at  last,  in  the 
■tter  absence  of  any  signs  of  immediate  sup- 
jif,  effectually  alarmed  James.  He  lost  tem- 
per and  patience,  and,  suddenly  dropping  the 
»ask  he  had  worn  so  ill,  sent  an  intimation  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  expected  them 
t«  adjourn  over  the  summer.  This  was  re- 
<*i^  with  extreme  dissatisfaction ;  much  an- 
py  parleying  followed ;  but  after  some  days' 
Way  both  houses  were  adjourned  by  royal  com- 
■*>^.  The  Commons,  however,  before  sep- 
*ratinf  ,  voted  a  solemn  declaration  of  their  re- 
*>!▼€  to  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  de- 
vice of  the  Protestant  cause*  (the  reader  will 
»«ep  in  view  what  has  been  already  urged f  re- 
■ftttiag  the  inseparable  connexion  of  this  cause 
■  to  day  with  civil  freedom) ;  and  this  dec- 
™M)n  was  "  sounded  forth,"  says  a  person 
•ho  was  present,  "  with  the  voices  of  them  all, 
^^  lifting  up  their  hats  in  their  hands  so 
J^ntt  they  could  hold  them,  as  a  visible  tes- 
^otmy  of  their  unanimous  consent,  in  such  sort 
Jhai  the  like  bad  scarce  ever  been  seen  in  Par- 

BttCBt" 

A  recess  of  ^ye  months  followed,  in  the 
f»wtc  of  which  the  whole  Church  was  thrown 
"itoconfiwoo,  and  the  king's  theology  suffered 
•  peat  edipse.  The  cause  is  worth  adverting 
*J»  m  iDo9tratk>n  of  the  personal  positions  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church ;  for  it  was  against 
t^  cbis  of  men,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
™  Pym  firat  showed  himself  •*  concerned  and- 
pMttoaate."! 


The  good,  easy  Archbishop  Abbot  happened 
to  have  joined  the  Lord  Zouch  on  a  hunting- 
party  at  Bramzhill  Park,  in  Hampshire.  Here 
his  grace,  having  singled  out  a  buck  one  morn- 
ing, **and  warned  the  company  to  he  on  their 
fruard^^*  took  his  aim,  and,  as  the  accounts  say, 
'*  through  mistake  or  want  of  skiU,"  shot  the  keep- 
er of  the  park,  who  was  passing  over  the  ground 
on  horseback.  A  verdict  of  unintentional  hom- 
icide was  returned ;  but  the  opportunity  was 
too  happy  to  be  lost,  wherefore  a  pack  of  his 
grace's  reverend  opponents  set  in  fiiU  cry  after 
him,  urging  that  by  the  canon  law  he  had  be- 
come incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  or  exercising  any  ecclesiastical 
function.  His  leading  opponents  were  no  less 
than  four  bishops  elect,  all  of  whom,  under  the 
circumstances,  reftised  to  receive  consecration 
at  his  hands,  and  took  thpir  stand,  very  pathet- 
icaUy,  upon  impassable  scruples  of  conscience, 
to  which  it  would,  of  course,  be  a  gross  insult 
to  suggest  that,  with  two  at  least  of  these  four 
reverend  men,  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the 
dignity  of  the  disabled  archbishop  must  have 
been  strongly  present.  It  was,  in  fact,  notori- 
ous, that  Williams  and  Land*  entertained  this 
hope.  The  sober  and  religious  people  of  Eng- 
land were,  meanwhile,  attentively  listening,  and 
from  the  high  places  in  Church  and  State  no- 
thing was  to  be  heard  but  an  agitation  of  Uie 
momentous  question  of  whether  the  amuse- 
ments of  hunting  and  shooting  were  allowable 
in  a  bishop.  James  suffered  all  the  throes  of  the 
strongest  theological  conceptions,  but  brought 
nothing  forth.  In  despair  of  his  own  delivery, 
he  at  last  appointed  a  commission  of  prelates 
and  canonists :  they  could  not  agree ;  but,  by 
way  of  a  compromise,  the  majority  proposed 
that  Abbot  should  be  absolved  from  all  irregu- 
larity ad  majorem  caufelam.  An  agonizing  ques- 
tion followed:  Where  was  the  ecclesiastical 
superior  to  absolve  the  metropolitan  1  A  brill- 
iant thought  at  last  relieved  the  unprecedented 
difficulty.  It  was  suggested  that  the  king,  as 
head  of  the  Church,  possessed  exactly  that 
plenitude  of  power  which  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  resided  in  the  pope.  Whereupon 
James  issued  his  triumphant  commands  to  the 
eight  consecrated  bishops,  and  Abbot  was  par- 
doned forthwith,  upon  the  issue  of  a  solemn 
declaration  from  the  conclave  that  «*  the  hunting 
aforesaid  was  decent,  modest,  and  peaceable."? 


*  Pmri.  Hmi.,  toL  t.,  p.  47S,  473. 
t  8MLif«orEbot,p.«. 


*  Land  had  a  quarrel  of  twenty  yean*  standing  with  Al^ 
bot,  who  had,  on  Mveral  occasions,  at  Oxford,  oppooed  and 
cenanred  him  on  account  of  the  Roman  Catholic  tendencies 
of  doctrines  maintained  by  him  in  bit  academical  ezerciMAi 

t  Thia  will  probatdy  be  proooanced  to  have  been,  apoa 
the  whole,  a  wise  as  well  as  important  dedsioD,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  without  e^en  present  application  to  affairs  of  this 
sort.  There  is  a  kind  of  hnntinf  nowadays  indulged  occa- 
sionally by  clergymen  and  archdeacons  which  is  anythinf 
but  decent  and  peaceable.  Bock-shootinf ,  even  at  the  oc- 
casional risk  of  an  accidental  loas  of  life,  as  in  his  grace  of 
Canterbury's  case,  is  in  reality  nothing  to  it.  It  may  ba 
Terr  much  the  fashion,  therefore,  when  we  see  a  ministar 
of  the  Gospel  partridge>8hooting  or  fox-hunting,  to  poll  forth 
our  Bibles,  and  make  a  parade  of  our  acquaintanca  with 
Paul  and  Tiroothv ;  but  the  propriety  of  the  practice  ia 
really  more  than  (toubtfol,  since  the  consequences  may  be 
such  as  to  put  society  ander  serioM  diMbUgmtiom  to  the 
rash  hittderer  of  clerical  pastimes.  A  pheasant  is  more  al- 
lowable game  than  a  peasant.  When  Dooiitian  left  off  fly- 
killing,  he  took  to  killing  Roman  dtisens ;  and  our  times 
have  witnessed  less  innocent  amusements,  on  the  part  of 
the  clsrgT,  than  tbe  sports  of  the  Held.  As  for  the  silence 
of  Holy  Writ  about  detonators,  it  is  not  move  silent  aboat 
detonators  than  about  lawn  sbsrss  and  mitrss ;  and,  bs- 
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The  Parliament  assembled  in  November, 
and  in  some  anger  at  the  imprisonment  of  one 
of  their  members,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,*  during 
the  recess.  Some  few  days  after  their  meet- 
ing, Pym  seconded  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  mo- 
Ting,  as  one  of  their  first  resolutions,  that  they 
should  remonstrate  with  the  king  on  the  caus- 
es of  the  public  discontent  then  prevailing,  and 
point  out  the  remedies.  A  petition  was  ac- 
cordingly prepared,  suggesting,  among  other 
things,  Prince  Charles's  marriage  with  a  Prot- 
estant ;  and  that  the  king  should  direct  his  ef- 
forts against  that  power  (Spain)  which  first 
maintained  the  war  against  the  Protestant 
cause  in  the  Palatinate,  t  This  petition  was 
opposed  by  the  court  party  as  utterly  without 
precedent ;  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  said 
that  "  it  was  of  so  high  and  transcendent  a  na- 
ture, he  had  never  known  the  like  within  those 
walls/'  Privately,  meanwhile,  a  copy  of  it  had 
been  sent  to  the  king,  on  whom  it  took  sudden 
and  desperate  effect.  Calvert  and  Weston, 
according  to  Wilson,  <*had  aggravated  the 
matter  to  him,  with  all  the  acrimony  they 
coidd,  so  far  as  to  reflect  upon  particuhair  per- 
sons that  were  the  oaost  active  instruments  in 
it."t  Foremost  among  the  persons  so  named 
were  Pym,  Coke,  and  Philips.  Accordingly, 
from  Newmarket,  whither  he  had  gone  at  the 


■idea,  if  it  nri  nothing  for  them,  it  oertainly  nys  nothing 
pgahiBt.  **  It  you  must  drink,"  nya  the  ordinaiy  of  New- 
gate to  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild,  "  if  you  maat  drinic,  let  ua  haTe 
a  bowl  of.  punch ;  a  liquor  I  the  rather  prefer,  aa  it  ia  no- 
where apoken  againat  in  Scripture."  The  aame  reaaon 
helda  for  an  arehbiihop*a  or  archdeacon*a  dog  and  gun,  with 
preciaely  the  same  force. 

*  Sandys  had  been  planed  under  arreat  with  Selden,  not 
then  a  member  of  the  House  ;  also  Lords  Oxford  and  South- 
ampton, Sutcliff,  dean  of  Exeter,  the  Biahop  of  Bansor,  Sir 
Christopher  NoTille,  Sir  G.  Leeds,  and  Brise,  a  Puritan 
minister ;  after  examination  before  the  council,  and  a  short 
confinement,  they  were  restored  to  liberty.  See  Camden's 
Annals  of  Jamea,  16S1.  Kennet*s  History,  toI.  ii.,  p.  657. 
Their  offences  are  not  aaaigned,  but  it  would  aeem  they 
had  indulged  in  talking** arcana  imperii^  againat  a  royal 
proclamation.  Secretary  CaWert  was  commissioned  b^  the 
king  to  declare  that  Sandya,  the  only  member  committed, 
had  not  been  committed  for  any  Parliameoury  matter,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  eren  discountenanced  the  reaent- 
ing  it  aa  a  breach  of  privilege.  But  it  ia  difficult  to  doubt 
the  cause  of  Sandys'  commitment.  See  Debates  and 
Joomala. 

t  See  Ruahworth,  rol.  i.,  p.  40.  This  remonstrance,  it 
haa  b^en  truly  said,  was  fitted  to  disconcert  all  the  projects 
of  James :  it'  penetrated  without  reaenre  into  the  deepest 
xeceaaea  of  thoee  arcmta  imperii  which  he  held  so  dear  and 
so  sacred :  it  proclaimed  the  futility  of  those  negotiations 
in  which  he  had  exposed  himself  to  become  the  dupe  of 
Spain  and  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe ;  it  warned  him 
that  his  arbitrary  suspension  of  laws  would  be  no  longer 
borne  with  ;  it  taught  him  that  the  darling  prmect  of  alii- 
ance  which  had  promised  all  theae  sacrifices  of'^dignity  and 
principle  was  contemplated  with  abhorrence ;  and,  above 
all,  that  the  purses  of  the  English  people  would  never  be 
«Dened  to  him  but  in  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and  the 
liberties  of  Germany  againat  the  great  Catholic  league,  the 
^  «mperor,  and  especially  the  Kingof  Spain.  The  following 
'  passage  closed  the  petition :  ''This  is  the  sum  and  effect 
of  our  humble  declaration,  which  we  (noways  intendinf^  to 
press  upon  yomr  majeH}^s  vndouhted  attd  regal  prerogaHve) 
4o  with  the  fulness  of  our  duty  and  allegiance  numbly  sub* 
nit  to  jour  most  princely  consideration :  the  glory  of"^  God, 
whose  cause  it  is  ;  the  seal  of  our  true  religion,  to  which 
we  have  been  bom,  and  wherein,  by  God's  grace,  we  are 
nsolved  to  die  ;  the  safety  of  your  majesty's  person,  who 
is  the  very  life  of  your  people  ;  the  happiness  of  your  chil- 
dren and  posterity,  the  honour  and  good  of  the  Church 
and  State,  dearer  unto  us  than  our  own  lives— having  kin- 
dled these  afVections,  truly  devoted  to  your  nujesty."  The 
wotds  in  italica  were  not  in  the  petition  as  first  proposed  to 
the  House,  but  were  inserted  in  the  course  (if  the  debate 
on  it  to  meet  some  scruples  of  the  time.  See  Journals,  Pari. 
HiaL,  vol.  v.,  p.  489,  and  Aikin's  James,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S75-7. 
I  Sea  WUsoB,  in  Kennet's  Biauay,  voL  ii.,  p.  740. 


time,  "to  be  farther  from  the  sound  of  that 
noise  of  the  discontent  of  the  Commons,** 
James  instantly  despatched  a  letter  to  the 
speaker  complaining  of  the  influence  possessed 
by  some  certain*  *»  fiery,  popular,  and  turbo- 
lent  spirits"  in  the  lower  House,  forbidding 
them  to  inquire  into  the  m3rsteries  of  state,  or 
to  concern  themselyes  about  the  marriage  of 
his  son,  or  to  touch  the  character  of  any  prince, 
his  friend  or  aUy,  or  to  intermeddle  with  caus^ 
es  which- were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
courts  of  law,  or  eyen  to  send  to  him  their  pe- 
tition, if  they  wished  him  to  hear  or  answer  it ; 
and,  finally,  to  recollect  that  he  (King  James) 
thought  himself  **  very  free  and  able  to  punkth 
any  man's  misdemeanours  in  Parliament  as 
well  during  their  sitting  as  after,  which  we 
mean  not  to  spare  hereafter,  upon  any  occasion 
of  any  man's  insolent  behariour  there  that 
shall  be  ministered  unto  us ;  and  if  they  have 
already  touched  any  of  these  points  which  we 
have  forbidden  in  any  petition  of  theirs  which 
is  to  be  sent  unto  us,  it  is  our  pleasure  that 
you  shall  tell  them  that,  except  they  reform  it 
before  it  come  to  our  hands,  we  wiU  not  deign 
the  hearing  nor  answering  of  it."t 

From  the  date  of  this  letter^-the  3d  of  De- 
cember, 1621 — may  be  dated  the  conunenoe- 
ment  of  the  kind  of  open  warfare  of  antagonist 
principles  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Stuart  race.  The  historian  Hume  con- 
fessor that  it  wa»/*  rash -and  indiscre^*'  in  thp 
king  thus  to  risk  the  "  tearing  off  that  sacred 
veil  which  had  hitherto  covered  the  English 
Constitution,  and  which  threw  an  obscurity 
upon  it  so  advantageous  to  royal  prerogative : 
every  man  began  to  indulge  himself  in  political 
reasonings  and  inquiries;  and  the  same  fac- 
tions which  commenced  in  Parliament,  were 
propagated  through  the  nation."!  Would  the 
philosopher  have  thought  James  rash  and  in- 
discreet if  his  letter  had  proved  successful! 
The  truth  was,  that,  backed  by  all  the  power 
of  the  executive,  and  with  all  the  prisons  of  the 
Tower  at  his  command,  James's  venture  was 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  Hume*s  princi- 
ples. He  had,  however,  miscalculated  the 
characters  of  the  men  opposed  to  him,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  were  already,  for  life 
or  death,  devoted  to  the  achievement  of  a  pop* 
ular  and  responsible  government  in  England. 

In  the  spirit  of  men  so  leagued  their  reply  to 
this  letter  was  framed.  The  greatest  respect 
tempered  the  most  resolute  fomness.  Sonte 
abstract  of  this  document  will  find  a  fitting 
place  here,  since  I'ym  was  one  of  the  most  mo- 
tive members^  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
draw  it  up,  and  it  is,  besides,  of  the  last  im- 
portance that  the  reader  should  distinctly  un- 
derstand the  exact  ground  that  was  occapied 
by  the  opposing  parties  in  this,  the  first  open 


*  The  following,  which  stands  upon  the  joomala  imme- 
diately after  the  king's  letter,  is  an  evidence  of  Pyta*m  qaiek 
resolution  and  high  courage:  **Mr.  Pym  aaith  that  thm 
words  of  *  fiery,  popular,  and  turbulent'  are  laid  by  his  mis)« 
esty  on  the  whole  House  ;  for  since  we  hea>e  nef  punished  «r 
questioned  my  suck^  but  (as  the  letter  saith)  been  led  hj 
their  prc^xiettiona,  it  is  the  act  of  the  whole  Hoose.  B* 
desireth  a  petition  may  be  from  us  to  the  king,  to  ikjsoae  ta^ 
his  majesty  hath  been  informed  those  fiery ^  turbulent  apirita 
aret  that  we  may  justify  ourselves,  and  clear  the  Uooa*  oC 
the  taint  of  thoee  words." 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  v.,  p.  409.  Roger  Coke's  DeoUntiaa, 
vol.i.,  p.  119.ed.  16M. 

t  Hilt.,  vol.  v.,  p.  89,  quarto  ed.  k  See  loomala. 
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watest  between  the  English  Parliament  and 
the  English  king. 

Thej  began  by  professing  their  sorrow  at  the 
displeasure  shown  by  his  majesty's  letter  to 
the  speaker,  while  they  took  comfort  to  them- 
selTes  in  the  assurance  of  his  ffraoe  and  good- 
ness, and  of  their  own  faithfulness  and  loyal- 
ty. They  entreated  that  their  good  intentions 
might  **  not  undeservedly  suffer  by  the  misin- 
Ibraiatioa  of  partial  and  uncertain  reports, 
which  are  ever  unfaithful  intelligencers,"  but 
that  his  majesty  would  vouchsafe  to  under- 
stand from  themselves,  and  not  from  others, 
what  their  humble  petition  and  declaration,  re- 
solved upon  by  the  universal  voice  of  the 
House,  did  contain.  They  beseeched,  also, 
that  his  majesty  would  not  henceforth  give 
eredit  to  private  reports  against  all  or  any  of 
the  members  of  that  House,  on  whom  they 
themselves  should  not  have  inflicted  a  cen- 
sore,  bat  that  they  might  ever  **  stand  upright'* 
in  his  royal  judgment.  Adverting,  then,  to  the 
eaose  of  their  assembling  in  Parliament,  and 
to  the*  particulars  of  information  laid  before 
them  by  his  majesty's  command,  they  inferred 
that  they  *«  were  called  to  a  war,"  and  certain- 
ly with  the  King  of  Spain,  who  had  five  armies 
o»  Iboti-and  who  was  known  to  have  occupied 
the  lower  Palatinate;  and  hence  they  took 
oedit  for  the  unprecedented  celerity  and  alac- 
rny  with  which  their  zeal  for  his  majesty  and 
his  posterity  had  prompted  them  to  proceed  in 
voting  the  necessary  supplies,  and  considering 
of  the  mode  of  conducting  hostilities.  To  this 
they  added,  that  although  they  could  not  con- 
ceive that  the  honour  and  safety  of  his  majes- 
ty and  his  posterity ;  the  patrimony  of  his  chil- 
dren, invaded  and  possessed  by  their  enemies ; 
the  welfare  of  religion  and  the  state  of  the 
kingdom,  were  maKers  at  any  time  unfit  for 
their  deepest  consideration  in  time  of  Parlia- 
Dtent,  yet  that,  at  this  time,  they  were  clearly 
inrited  to  it ;  and  that  the  mention  of  Popish 
recusants,  and  whatever  said  touching  the  hon- 
our of  the  King  of  Spain— in  which,  however, 
they  contended  that  they  had  observed  due 
boonds— had  necessarily  arisen  out  of  the  sub- 
ject Next  they  disclaimed  all  intention  of  in- 
vading his  majesty's  undoubted  prerogative  in 
£q)o«ing  of  bis  son  in  marriage,  but  maintain- 
ed that,  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
ooouDona  of  England,  who  have  a  large  inter- 
ett  IB  the  prosperity  of  the  kiug  and  royal  fara- 
il3r,aod  of  the  State  and  Commonwealth,  it  be- 
eame  them  to  offer  their  opinion  respecting  this 
matter.  On  these  considerations,  they  hoped 
tint  his  majesty  would  now  be  pleased  to  re- 
eeire  their  petition  and  declaration  at  the 
bads  of  their  messengers,  to  read  and  favour- 
ably to  interpret  it,  and  to  give  answer  to  as 
nach  of  it  as  relates  to  Popish  priests  and 
rceosants,  to  the  passing  of  bills,  and  to  par- 
doBs.  The  declaration  ended  thus  :  **  And 
whereas  your  majesty  doth  seem  to  abridgr. 
OS  of  the  ancient  Uberty  of  Parliament  for  free- 
dom of  speech,  jurisdiction,  and  just  liberty  of 
the  House,  and  other  proceedings  there  (where- 
in we  trust  in  God  we  shall  never  trangress 
the  bounds  of  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects) ;  a 
hberty  which  we  assure  ourselves  so  wise  and 
so  just  a  king  will  not  infringe,  the  same  being 
our  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  an4  an  inherit- 


ance received  from  our  ancestors ;  without 
which  we  cannot  freely  debate,  nor  clearly  dis- 
cern of  things  in  question  before  us,  nor  truly 
inform  your  mi^esty ;  in  which  we  have  been 
confirmed  by  your  m^esty's  most  gracious  for- 
mer speeches  and  messages :  we  are,  there- 
fore, now  again  enforced,  in  all  humbleness,  to 
pray  your  majesty  to  allow  the  same,  and 
thereby  to  take  away  the  doubts  and  scruples 
your  n^jesty's  late  letter  to  our  speaker  hath 
wrought  upon  us."^ 

This  declaration,  with  the  original  petition, 
was  carried  to  the  king  at  Newmarket  by  Pym 
and  eleven  other  members  deputed  by  the 
House.  "  Chairs !"  cried  the  king,  as  they  en- 
tered the  presence  chamber ;  **  chairs !  here 
be  twal'  kynges  comin'!"  In  the  interview 
which  followed  he  refused  to  receive  the  ori- 
ginal petition ;  and,  as  Roger  Coke  expresses  it, 
after  reading  the  second  declaration,  "  furled 
all  his  sails,  and  resolved  to  ride  out  this  storm 
of  the  Commons."  In  other  words,  he  set  to 
work,  and  endited,  with  his  own  hand,  an  enor- 
mously long  rejoinder,  which  may  be  thus  trans- 
lated and  abridged  from  the  rich  Scotch  dlalectf 
of  the  original. 

He  began  by  applying  to  the  case  some  words 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  addressed  to  an  insolent 
ambassador :  **  We  looked  for  an  ambassador 
— ^we  have  received  a  herald."  So,  he  assert- 
ed, he  had  looked  for  thanksgiving  from  the 
Commons  for  all  the  '*  points  of  grace"  he  had 
conceded  to  them.  "  But  not  only,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  have  we  heard  no  news  of  all  this, 
but  contrary,  great  complaints  of  the  danger  of 
religion  within  this  kingdom,  tacitly  implying 
our  ill-government  in  this  point.  And  we 
leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  be  your  duties, 
that  are  the  representative  body  of  our  people, 
so  to  distaste  them  with  our  government; 
whereas,  by  the  contrary,  it  is  your  duty,  with 
all  your  endeavours,  to  kindle  more  and  more 
a  dutiful  and  thankful  love  in  the  people's  hearts 
towards  us,  for  our  just  and  gracious  govern- 
ment." In  respect  to  their  taxing  him  with 
trusting  uncertain  reports  and  partial  informa- 
tions, he  proceeded  thus:  *»We  wish  you  to 
remember  that  we  are  an  old  and  experien- 
ced king,  needing  no  such  lessons,  being  in 
our  conscience  freest  of  any  king  alive  from 
hearing  or  trusting  idle  reports ;"  and  as  to 
their  petition  in  particular,  he  went  on  to  say, 
that  he  had  made  their  own  messengers  com- 
pare the  copy  of  it  which  they  brought  with  that 
which  he  had  received  before,  which  corre- 
sponded exactly,  excepting  a  concluding  sen- 
tence added  by  them  afterward.  Having  thus 
satisfied  himself  with  a  reason  which  did  not 
even  glance  at  the  gross  breach  of  privilege 
complained  of,  he  next  told  them,  that  if,  in  ig- 
norance of  the  contents  of  their  petition,  he 
had  received  it,  to  his  own  great  dishonour,  he 
could  have  returned  nothing  to  their  messen- 
gers but  that  he  judged  it  unlawful  and  unwor- 
thy of  an  answer.  **  For,"  he  observes,  '*  as 
to  your  conclusion  thereof,  it  is  nothing  but  pro- 
tesiatio  contraria  facto ;  for  in  the  body  of  your 
petition  you  usurp  upon  our  prerogative  royal, 
and  meddle  with  things  far  above  your  reach. 


*  Rathworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  46.    Pari.  Hi^.,  toL  r^  p.  405. 
Aikin*s  Jamei  the  First,  vol.  ii.,  p.  282,  S84. 
t  Roger  Coke,  toI.  i.,  p.  ISl. 
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and  theo,  in  the  condnsion,  yon  protest  the 
contrary ;  as  if  a  robber  would  take  a  man^s 
porse,  and  then  protest  he  meant  not  to  rob 
him.**  He  denied  that  the  communications 
made  by  him  to  the  House  could  in  any  manner 
authorize  their  proceedings.  He  had,  indeed, 
made  known  that  he  was  resolved  by  war  to  re- 
gain the  Palatinate,  if  otherwise  he  could  not ; 
and  had  invited  them  to  advise  upon  a  supply 
for  keeping  the  forces  there  from  disbanding, 
and  raising  an  army  in  the  spring.  **Now 
what  inference,*'  he  continues,  **  can  be  made 
upon  this,  that  therefore  we  must  presently 
denounce  war  against  the  King  of  Spain,  break 
our  dearest  son's  match,  and  match  him  to  one 
of  our  religion,  let  the  world  judge.  The  dif- 
ference is  no  greater  than  if  we  would  tell  a 
merchant  that  we  had  great  need  to  borrow 
money  from  htm  for  raising  an  army;  that 
thereupon  it  would  follow  that  we  were  bound 
to  follow  his  advice  in  the  direction  of  the 
war,  and  all  things  depending  thereupon.  But 
yet,  not  contenting  yourselves  with  this  excuse 
of  yours,  which  indeed  cannot  hold  water,  you 
come  after  to  a  direct  contradiction,  saying 
that  the  honour  and  safety  of  us  and  our  pos- 
terity, th^  patrimony  of  our  children,  invaded 
and  possessed  by  their  enemies,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  religion  and  state  of  our  kingdom,  are 
matters  at  any  time  not  unfit  for  your  deepest 
considerations  in  Parliament.  To  this  gener- 
ality we  answer,  with  the  logicians,  that  where 
all  things  are  contained  nothing  is  omitted. 
So  this  plenipotency  of  yours  invests  you  with 
all  power  upon  earth,  lacking  nothing  but  the 
Pope*s,  to  have  the  keys,  also,  both  of  heaven 
and  purgatory.  And  to  this  vast  generality  of 
yours  we  can  give  no  other  answer,  for  it  will 
trouble  all  the  best  lawyers  in  the  House  to 
make  a  good  commentary  upon  it.  For  so  did 
the  Puritan  ministers  in  Scotland  bring  all 
kind  of  causes  within  the  compass  of  their  ju- 
risdiction, saying  that  it  was  the  Church*s  of- 
fice to  judge  of  slander,  and  there  could  be  no 
kind  of  crime  or  fault  committed  but  there  was 
a  slander  in  it,  either  against  God,  the  king,  or 
their  neighbour:  or  like  Bellarmine*s  distinc- 
tion of  the  Pope*s  power  over  kings,  in  ordine 
ad  svirihudia,  whereby  he  gives  them  all  tem- 
poral jurisdiction  over  them.**  With  respect 
to  the  war,  he  then  professed  in  general  terms 
tiiat  he  would  suflTer  no  consideration,  not  even 
the  marriage  of  his  son,  to  interfere  with  the 
restitution  of  the  Palatinate ;  and  boasted  that 
by  his  intervention  with  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  archduchess  in  Flanders,  he  had  already 
preserved  it  from  farther  conquest  for  a  whole 
y^ar.  "  But,**  he  added,  **  because  we  conceive 
that  ye  couple  this  war  of  the  Palatinate  with 
the  cause  of  religion,  we  must  a  little  unfold 
your  eyes  therein.**  And  he  proceeded,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  historic  truth,  to  lay  the  whole 
blame  of  the  war  of  Bohemia,  and  the  conse- 
quent oppression  of  the  Protestants  in  Germa- 
ny, OB  the  ambition  of  his  son-in-law,  and  his 
unjust  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  another.  He 
severely  reprimanded  the  Parliament,  next,  for 
the  terms  in  which  the  King  of  Spain  and  his 
inordinate  ambition  were  spoken  of  in  their  pe- 
tition, not  to  allude  to  "  the  particular  ejacula- 
tions of  some  foul-mouthed  orators  in  your 
house  against  the  honour  of  that  king's  crown 


and  state.*'  Respecting  the  prince's  marriage, 
he  professed  himself  indignant  that  the  House 
should  not  place  so  much  confidence  in  his  re- 
ligion and  wisdom  as  to  rely  on  his  former  dec- 
laration, that  religion  should  receive  no  injury 
by  it ;  and  then  informed  them  that  he  was  at 
ready  too  much  advanced  in  the  treaty  to  re- 
tract with  honour.  After  much  more  objurga- 
tory language  respecting  what  he  treats  as 
their  unpardonable  presumption,  quoting  the 
proverb,  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidanif  he  conde- 
scends— ungraciously  enough,  but  yet  out  of  a 
sort  of  ungainly  desire  of  seeming  to  conciliate 
— to  explain  away,  in  some  degree,  his  general 
prohibition  of  their  meddling  with  matters  of 
government  and  mysteries  of  state,  accusing 
them,  at  the  same  time,  of  misplacing  and  mis- 
judging his  sentences,  as  "  a  schc^  would  be 
ashamed  so  to  misplace  and  misjudge  any  sen- 
tences in  another  man's  book.**  With  the  fol- 
lowing very  startling  passage  he  at  last  con- 
cludes :  **  And  although  we  cannot  allow  of 
the  style,  calling  it  your  ancient  and  undoubted 
right  and  inheritance,  but  could  rather  have 
wished  that  ye  had  said  that  your  privileges 
were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of 
our  ancestors  and  us  (for  most  of  them  grow 
from  precedents,  which  shows  rather  a  tolera- 
tion than  inheritance),  yet  we  are  pleased  to 
give  you  our  royal  assurance  that,  as  long  as 
you  contain  yourselves  within  the  limits  of 
your  duty,  we  will  be  as  careful  to  maintain 
and  preserve  your  lawful  liberties  and  privile- 
ges as  ever  any  of  our  predecessors  were— 
nay,  as  to  preserve  our  own  royal  prerogative ; 
so  as  your  house  shall  only  have  need  to  be- 
ware to  trench  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  which  would  enforce  us,  or  any  just 
king,  to  retrench  them  of  their  privileges  that 
would  pare  his  prerogative-and  flowers  of  the 
crown.  But  of  this  we  hope  there  never  shall 
be  cause  given."* 

This  letter  had  not  been  long  despatched, 
when  symptoms  of  alarm  broke  out  at  the 
court.    Williams  recommended  the  qualifica- 
tion of  its  terms  **  with  some  mild  and  noble 
exposition  ;"t  and  the  king  prepared  to  adopt 
this  suggestion,  afler  he  was  told  that  the 
Commons,  on  receiving  his  letter,  had  on  the 
instant  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  pro- 
test.  Secretary  Calvert  accordingly  went  down 
to  the  House  with  an  explanatory  messaipe 
from  the  king,  wherein,  while  he  reiterated 
his  assurances  respecting  their  privileges,  &od 
tacitly  withdrew  the  menace  that  rendered 
them  precarious,  he  said  that  he  could  not  wHh 
patience  endure  his  subjects  to  use  such  anti- 
monarchical  words  to  him  concerning  their  \i3^ 
erties  as  *'  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and  in- 
heritance,** without  subjoining  that  they  were 
granted  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  his  prede- 
cessors.   The  house  heard  this  coldly.     Cal- 
vert and  the  other  ministers,  seeing  the  coming 
storm,  made  a  still  more  desperate  efibrt  to 
avert  it  by  admitting  the  king's  closing  exftres- 
sions  in  the  original  letter  to  be  incapable  of 
defence,  and  calling  them  a  slip  of  the  i>en  at 
the  close  of  a  long  answer.^    This  availed  aa 


•  Pari.  Hirt.,  vol.  t.,  p.  4»7,  607. 

t  See  hit  ourioot  letter  in  the  Cabala,  p.  65.  Mias  Aikxa 
is  in  error  in  sapposing  that  this  was  written  bafa««  tk«  de- 
spatch of  the  king's  letter. 

t  See  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.,  voL  ii.,  p.  500. 
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Bltle  as  the  fonner.  The  last  and  worst  expe- 
dient was  then  resorted  to,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
House  received  notice  of  instant  adjournment 
tlH  the  ensuing  February. 

In  this  extremity  the  leaders  of  this  great 
Parliament  acquitted  themselTos  with  memo- 
rable  courage.  Nothing,  they  said,  should  sep- 
arate them  till  they  had  placed  on  record  a  pro- 
test against  the  monstrous  pretensions  of 
James.  The  time  that  remained  to  them  was 
indeed  short,  but  they  proved  it  long  enough 
for  tbe  accomplbhment  of  an  act  which  exert- 
ed a  sensible  influence  on  the  contest  between 
tbe  people  and  the  king  up  to  its  very  close. 
All  that  was  done  in  the  most  celebrated  Par- 
liameots  of  Charles  followed,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, from  what  was  done  now. 

Instantly  upon  the  receipt  of  this  notice  of 
adjoomment,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  com- 
miuee  to  whom  the  king's  letter  had  been  re- 
ferred ;  some  time  passed  in  debate  meanwhile, 
and  it  was  not,  as  it  would  seem  by  the  king's 
nbsequent  proclamation,*  until "  six  o'clock  at 
oigfat,  by  candle-light,"  a  thing  unprecedented 
to  those  days,  *<  that  the  said  committee  brought 
into  the  House  a  protestation  (to  whom  made 
tppears  not)  concerning  their  liberties."  This 
ttscrtion  of  ignorance  on  the  king's  part,  as  to 
whom  the  protestation  was  made,  emphatical- 
Ij  points  out  the  nobler  quarter  to  which  it  ad- 
<lressed  itself— the  great  mass  of  the  Enriish 
people.  To  them  it  was  made,  and,  sinking 
into  their  hearts,  met  with  a  fruitful  and  con- 
S^aial  soil.  After  a  long  and  earnest  debate, 
adrancing  to  a  very  late  hour,  the  protestation 
^  entered  •»  as  of  record"  upon  the  journals 
ia  the  following  ever-memorable  words : 

""The  Commons  now  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment, heing  justly  occasioned  thereunto,  con- 
cerning sundry  liberties,  franchises,  and  privi- 
leges of  Parliament,  do  make  this  protestation 
jjDwing :  That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privi- 
*fM,  and  jurisdictions  of  Parliament  are  the 
*»cjent  and  undoubted  birthright  and  inherit- 
ioce  of  the  people  of  England :  and  that  the 
wdooQs  and  urgent  affairs  concerning  the  king, 
^,  and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  of  the 
(^ek  of  England,  and  the  maintenance  and 
"Mking  of  laws,  and  redress  of  mischiefs  and 
F^rances  which  daily  happen  within  this 
f^  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  coun- 
^vaA  debate  in  Parliament .  and  that  in  the 
™hag  and  proceeding  of  those  businesses, 
«^  member  of  the  House  of  Parliament  hath, 
«>d  of  right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech 
Jjjffopouod,  treat,  reason,  and  bring  to  con- 
^^^  the  same :  and  that  the  Commons  in 
"lament  have  like  liberty  and  freedom  to 
5*it  of  these  matters  in  such  order  as  in  their 
B>dfments  shall  seem  fittest :  and  that  every 
Jl^r  of  the  said  House  hath  like  freedom 
^  an  impeachment,  imprisonment,  and  mo- 
I^JJJJ^  (other  than  by  censure  of  the  House 
**«)  for  or  concerning  any  speaking,  or  rea- 
fj'jjjft  or  declaring  of  any  matter  or  matters 
"'^ing  the  Parliament,  or  Parliament  busi- 
*^».  and  that  if  any  of  the  said  members  be 
*^»>plaincd  of  and  questioned  for  anything  done 
or  said  in  Parliament,  the  same  is  to  be  show- 


r^J^^  Hwt,  ▼ol.  T.,  p.  514-16.    Memorial  of  tkt 
JJjr*  Kmmw/ot  ^tstroyittg  tht  Protettmtiom  of  tkt  Corn- 


ed to  the  king  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  all 
the  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  before 
the  king  give  credence  to  any  private  informa- 
tion."* 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  courtiers,  it  may  be 
supposed,  in  conununicating  intelligence  of  this 
act  to  the  king,  who  instantly,  frantic  with 
spite  and  outraged  imbecility,  hurried  up  to 
London  from  Newmarket,  hastily  assembled 
around  him  at  Whitehall  the  privy  council  and 
six  of  the  judges  who  happened  to  be  in  town, 
sent  for  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Conmions, 
and  commanding  him  to  produce  his  journal- 
book,  tore  out  the  protestation  with  his  own 
hand,  and  ordered  the  deed  to  be  registered  by 
an  act  of  council.  His  next  exploit  was  to  dis- 
solve the  Parliament,  f  This  he  did  by  procla- 
mation, assigning  as  the  necessity  which  had 
driven  him  to  it,  the  "  inordinate  liberty"  as- 
sumed by  some  "  particular  membess  of  the 
House"  —  »*  evil-tempered  spirits"  who  sowed 
tares  among  the  com .  "t  Finally,  he  summoned 
these  ^evil-tempered  spirits"  oefore  the  coun- 
cil-table in  the  persons  of  Coke,  Philips,  Pym, 
and  Mallory,  and,  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  exact  submission  from  them,  committed 
them  to  separate  prisons. 

I  have  found,  and  will  here  quote,  a  curioos 
letter  in  illustration  of  the  nature  of  these  im- 
prisonments, which  have  been  sometunes  spo- 
ken of  by  writers  of  the  court  party  as  though 
they  spoke  of  matters  comparatively  trifling— 
a  sort  of  temporary  detention  or  honourable 
arrest.  What  follows  will  show  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  dangers  to  which  men  of  high  birth 
and  fortune  were  now  content  to  expose  them- 
selves, in  the  hope,  by  such  means,  of  still 
more  quickening  the  sympathies  and  strength- 
ening the  purposes  of  the  mass  of  the  common 
people.  It  describes  tho  capture  and  impris- 
onment of  Sir  Robert  Philips,  Pym's  intimate 
friend  on  the  occasion  now  in  question ;  and 
describes,  also,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the 
course  adopted,  at  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  reason,  towards  Pym  himself.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  petition  from  Francis  Philips 
to  King  James,  praying  for  the  release  of  lus 
brother.  Sir  Robert. 

**  It  is  not  for  myself,*'  he  writes,  <*  I  thus 
implore  your  majesty's  grace,  but  for  one  that 
is  far  more  worthy,  and  in  whom  all  that  I  am 
consists — my  dear  brother ;  who,  I  know  not 
by  what  misfortune,  hath  fallen,  or  rather  been 
pushed,  into  your  majesty's  displeasure ;  not  in 
dark  and  crooked  ways,  as  corrupt  and  ill-af- 
fected subjects  use  to  walk,  and  neer  to  break 
their  necks  in,  but  even  in  the  great  road, 
which  both  himself  and  all  good  Englishmen 
that  know  not  the  paths  of  the  court,  would 
have  sworn  would  have  led  most  safely  and 


*  Raahworth,  vol.,  i.,  p.  53. 

t  A  lodicroQs  anecdote  of  what  Teiy  aninoosly  befell  the 
king  on  the  same  da/  is  fiven  in  a  manoacripc  letter  of  the 
time.  **  The  Parliament  was,  on  Wedneeda/.  oleaae  dii- 
•olred  bYjproclamation.  The  tame  day  hie  maw  rode  bv 
coach  to  Theobald**  to  dinner,  not  intending,  as  the  speech 
it,  to  retame  till  towards  Easter.  After  dinner,  rydinf  on 
horseback  abroad,  his  horse  stumbled  and  cast  his  majestie 
into  the  New  Rirer,  where  the  ice  brake :  he  fell  iu,  so 
that  nothinf  bat  his  hoots  were  seene.  Sir  Richard  Yoag 
was  next,  who  alighted,  went  into  the  water,  and  lifted 
him  oat.  There  came  much  water  out  of  his  mouth  and 
bodie ;  hi*  majestie  rode  back  to  Theobald's,  went  into  a 
warme  bed,  and,  as  we  heare,  is  well,  which  God  coatinoe.'* 
— HarL  MSS.,  169.  t  Rashworth,  vol.  i.,  p.  M. 
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most  directly  to  your  majesty's  service  from 
your  majesty's  displeasure.  There  needs  no 
other  invention  to  crusifie  a  generous  and  hon- 
est-minded suppliant,  upon  whom  hath  issued 
and  been  derived  a  whole  torrent  of  exemplary 
punishment,  wherein  his  reputation,  his  person, 
and  his  estate  grievously  suffered ;  /iw,  having 
{upon  the  last  process  of  Parliament)  retired  htm- 
self  to  his  poor  house  in  the  eountreyt  with  hope 
a  while  to  breathe  after  these  troublesome  affairs^ 
and  still  breathing  nothing  but  your  majesty*s  ser- 
vice, he  was  sent  for,  ere  he  had  finished  his  Christ- 
mas, by  a  sergeant  at  arms,  who  arrested  him  in 
his  own  house,  with  as  much  terror  as  belongs  to 
the  apprehending  of  treason  itself;  but  (thanks  be 
to  God)  his  conscience  never  started,  and  his 
obedience  herein  showed  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  any  authority  to  surprise  it ;  for  at  the 
instant,  without  asking  one  minute* s  time  of  reso- 
lution, he  rendered  himself  to  the  officer's  discretion, 
who  (according  to  his  directions)  brought  him 
up  captive,  and^presented  him  at  the  council- 
table  as  a  delinquent,  from  whence  he  was  as 
soon  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  ever 
since  hath  been  kept  close  prisoner,  and  that  with 
so  strict  a  hand,  as  his  own  beloved  wife  and  my- 
self having  some  time  since  urgent  and  unfeigned 
occasion  to  speak  xvith  him  about  some  vrivate  bu- 
siness of  his  family,  and  hereupon  maicing  hum- 
ble petition  to  the  lords  of  your  majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  councO  for  the  favour  of  ac- 
cess, we  were,  to  our  great  discomforts,  denied  it; 
by  reason,  as  their  lordships  were  pleased  to 
declare  unto  us,  that  he  had  not  satisfied  your 
majesty  fully  in  some  points,  whioh  is  so  far 
from  being  his  fault,  as^  I  dare  say,  it  is  the 
greatest  part  of  his  affliction,  that  he  sees  him- 
self debarred  from  the  means  of  doing  it.  The 
lords  commissioners  that  were  appointed  by 
your  majesty  to  examine  his  offence,  since  the 
first  week  of  his  imprisonment  have  not  done 
him  the  honour  to  be  with  him,  by  which  means 
not  only  his  body,  but  (the  most  part  of  his 
mind)  his  humble  intentions  to  your  majesty, 
are  kept  in  restraint.  May  it  please,  therefore, 
your  most  excellent  majesty,  now  at  length,  af- 
ter five  months*  imprisonment  and  extreme  durance, 
to  ordain  such  expedition  in  this  cause  as  may 
stand  with  your  justice,  and  yet  not  avert  your 
mercy — either  of  them  will  serve  our  turns — 
but  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  your  royal 
and  gracious  inclination  will  best  accomplish 
our  desire.  To  live  still  in  close  prison  is  all  one 
as  to  be  buried  alive ;  and  for  a  man  that  hath  any 
hope  of  salvation,  it  were  better  to  pray  for  the  day 
of  judgment  than  to  lie  languishing  in  such  wa- 
king misery ;  yet  not  ours,  but  your  majesty's 
wiu  be  done." 

A  subsequent  passage  of  the  petition  runs 
thus :  "  If  (I  say)  it  be  not  yet  time  to  have 
mercy,  but  that  he  must  still  remain  within  the 
walls  of  bondage  to  expiate  that  which  he  did  in 
these  privileged  ones,  my  hope  is  that  he  will 
die  at  any  time  for  your  majesty's  service,  and 
will  find  patience  to  live  anywhere  for  your 
majesty's  pleasure ;  only  thus  much  let  me  be- 
seech your  majesty's  grace,  again  and  asain, 
not  to  deny  your  humble  and  most  obedient 
suppliant,  that  you  will,  at  least,  be  pleased  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  his  sufferings  so  far  as  to 
grant  Mm  the  liberty  of  the  Tower,  that  he  may 
no  longer  groan  under  the  burthen  of  those  in- 


commodities  which  dafly  prejudice  his  health 
and  fortune  in  a  higher  degree  (I  believe)  than 
either  your  majesty  knows  or  intends." 

No  answer  was  returned  by  the  king ;  and 
under  this  kind  of  restraint  Pym  and  his  friends 
were  all,  with  one  exception,*  kept  close  pris- 
oners,t  until,  as  Roger  Coke  states,  the  break- 
ing of  the  Spanish  match  necessitated  the  king 
to  call  another  Parliament.  Such  sufferings, 
however,  while  they  excite  all  the  sympathies 
of  the  heart  and  mind,  are  much  too  high  for 
pity.  "  I  had  rather,"  said  Pym|  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  "  I  had  rather  suffer  for  speak- 
ing  the  truth,  than  that  the  truth  should  suffer 
for  want  of  my  speaking."  The  prisons  of 
such  men  are  the  sanctuaries  of  philosophy  and 
patriotism. 

The  last  Parliament  of  James  was  summon- 
ed, and  Pym,  having  obtained  his  release,  again 
sat  for  Calne.  The  proceedings  of  this  Parlia- 
ment have  been  followed  so  minutely  in  the 
biography  of  Eliot,^  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  more  here  than  that  Pym's  exertions,  do- 
ring  its  continuance,  were  chiefly  employed 
upon  the  declaratory  statute  against  monopo- 
lies, and  against  the  delinquencies  of  the  Lord- 
treasurer  Middlesex. 

James  died,  and  Charles  ascended  the  throne. 
The  precise  condition  of  afi^iirs  at  this  junc- 
ture has  been  already  placed  before  the  read- 
er ;ll  and  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  remind 
him,  that  the  bitter  distrust  awakened  in  the 
English  people  towards  their  young  king  by  the 
Earl  of  Bristol's  exposure  of  the  circumstan- 
ces attending  the  breach  of  the  Spanish  trea- 
ties at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James,  was  ag- 
gravated by  ostentatious  and  ill-timed  indul- 
gences granted  to  the  professors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  immediately  upon  Charles's 
accession.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feel- 
ings, the  first  Parliament  of  the  new  reign  met, 
when  Pjrm  took  his  seat,  for  the  first  time,  as 
member  for  the  borough  of  Tavistock,  in  Dev- 
onshire, which  he  represented  in  all  succeed- 
ing Parliaments  till  his  death. 

The  first  matter  we  find  him  engaged  in 
herel"  was  the  case  of  the  king's  chaplain.  Doe- 


*  This  exception  was  in  the  case  of  Selden,  who,  tboagk 
not  a  member  of  the  Parliament,  bad  been  cunenlted  bj  it^ 
and  Riven  very  decisive  opinions  respecting  gnptioaa  ot 
privilege.  He  was  released  in  conseqaence  of  the  eanteet 
intercession  of  the  sabtle  Lord-keeper  Willianw,  m  eatnMA 
from  whose  letter  on  this  snbject,  addrrsaed  to  Bockinf- 
ham,  supplies  us  with  one  or  two  cnrioas  bints  of  i^ar»cWr. 
"  Now,*'  sajrs  oor  artful  bishop,  **  poor  Mr.  Selden  petiriow 
jour  lordship's  mediation  and  favour.  He  and  the  wntid 
take  knowledge  of  that  favour  your  lordship  batb  ever  af- 
forded my  motions  ;  and  myself,  without  the  Dv>tioQ  of  any  * 
and  so  draweth  me  along  to  entreat  for  him,  the  which  1  4o 
the  more  boldly,  because,  by  his  letter  enclosad,  be  hath 
absolutely  denied  that  ever  he  gave  the  least  approbaciHm 
of  that  power  of  judicature  lately  usurped  by  the  Hooae  of 
Commons.  My  lord,  the  man  hath  ezceliemt  parts,  lafcsdfc 
may  be  diverted  from  an  qff'eetaiiom  t^f  appiauae  of  idle  pe^ 
jtU  to  do  tome  good  and  useful  service  to  hie  majestf.  Ha 
is  but  yotmgt  tutd  it  is  the  first  offence  that  ever  me  eomumit- 
ted  against  the  king.  I  presume,  therefore,  to  laava  him 
to  your  lordship's  mercy  and  charity." — Hackee^  Scriaaa 
Reserata,  part  i.,  p.  69.  Doctor  Hacket  proceed^aftcr  giv 
ing  this  letter,  in  his  characteristic  style:  ** These  vott 
words  nH^ified  anger,  and  Mr.  Selden  was  releaaed  by  tke 
next  paoquet  that  came  from  the  court  in  progtesa." 

t  Detection,  vol.  i.,  p.  130. 

t  See  speech  on  the  journals  of  the  last  Pariiameat  of 
James ;  also  on  the  17th  March,  1041.  ^  P.  6,  •. 

B  Life  of  EliuC,  p.  9, 10. 

T  I  should  mention,  also,  that  Pjrm  was  a  vary  actrra 
member  of  the  celebrated  committee  known  by  the  naxae  ol 
its  chairman,  Mr.  Sergeant  Glanville.    This  was  that  Kvaai 
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tor  MoDtape,  which  may  be  very  briefly  ex- 
plaiited.  The  then  inseparable  connexion,  in 
the  minds  of  the  English  people,  between  Po- 
pery and  despotism,  has  been  very  frequently 
touched  00.  The  effect  of  the  Reformation — 
the  sense  of  emancipated  intellect  which  had 
Ditorally  flowed  from  it — had  been  such  as  to 
imboe  men's  minds  generally  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of  a  pure 
system  of  religious  ethics  in  matters  of  politi- 
(^  goremment.  This  sense  struck  still  more 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  England,  when  in  ev- 
erj  quarter  of  the  Continent  the  Romish  cause 
appeared  as  the  cause  of  the  oppressor,  while 
the  Protestant  was  that  of  the  oppressed ;  and 
nowhere  was  a  struggle  for  good  government 
to  be  seen,  that  had  not  instantly  arrayed 
agiinst  it  all  the  powers  and  influences  of  the 
Komaa  Catholic  Church.  If  anything  was 
wanting  to  strengthen  a  consequent  necessity, 
on  the  part  of  the  men  who  now  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people, 
of  a  bitter  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Po- 
peiy,  it  was  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  those 
Hi|rb  Church  court  divines  who  were  known 
to  be  most  favourable  to  the  despotic  system 
in  politics.  They  made  every  effort  to  intro- 
duce, Qoder  the  cover  of  the  Arminian  tenets, 
t  sort  of  bastard  Popery  into  the  Church  of 
England.  Their  design  was  plainly  to  secure  a 
^e  retreat  for  ab^lute  monarchy  under  a 
tiniely  alliance  of  prerogative  with  priestcraft 
and  Church  power. 

Foremost  in  support  of  this  design  was  Mon- 
tague, one  of  the  king's  chaplains ;  and  upon 
this  divine  Pjrm  fastened  with  inveterate  pur- 
pose. He  had  republished,  on  Charles's  ac- 
cession, a  book  which  Archbishop  Abbot  had 
cojsured,  at  the  request  of  the  House  of  Com- 
iBons,  in  the  preceding  year.  Encouraged  by 
Land,  he  composed  also  a  defence  of  this  book, 
caQed  it  an  appeal  to  Caesar,  and  inscribed  it 
to  Charles.  Here  he  asserted  the  Romish 
Church  to  be  a  true  church,  resting  on  the 
nme  authority  and  foundation  as  the  English, 
and  difiering  from  it  only  in  some  points  of 
teaaer  importance ;  defended  the  use  of  ima- 
ges; affirmed  that  the  saints  had  knowledge 
aid  memory  of  human  things,  and  exercised 
peculiar  {atronage  over  certain  places  and  per- 
nas;  maintained  the  real  presence  ;  numbered 
ordmation  among  the  sacraments ;  and  ap- 
prored  confession  and  absolution,  and  the  use 
^  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  the  same  work, 
^  a  contrast  to  all  this,  much  bitterness  was 
B>dnlged  against  the  Puritans ;  lecturing  and 
P'^aching  were  decried ;  even  the  reading  of 
^  Scriptores  was  alluded  to  with  a  sneer ; 
»nd,  finally,  by  way  of  gratifying  the  despotic 
P"»pcn8itie8  of  the  king,  a  prerogative  was 
^l^aaed  for  him,  founded  on  divine  right,  and 
P>nmoant  to  the  English  laws.* 

i^  was  the  author  of  the  report  upon  this 
y<*  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 


of  ormk^M,  whoa*  nport  i»  still  referred  to  &• 
^Hchiere— nt  of  "  Pirbameotery  refurm."  Ad- 
^^''lY^nm  their  decisiou  on  certain  coiitettml  returns, 
w«T  ,frew  oQt  •  feaerel  oatKne  and  system  of  the  legal 
Ik  V*"*'  ■■*  ""*•  ^"^  ^^^  *®  teTerml  places*  to 
^A'M  PyhaghawshirB  boroof hs  among  them,  iwhere  the 
^"^<n(>*retanuag  members  had  fallen  ilito  disuse.  Hamp- 
•  I?  2^  •*  tctJTe  member  of  this  famoos  committee. 
9m  Mimtagne's  works,  entitled  »*  A  new  Gag  for  an  old 
Owe*,"  sad  "  Appeiki  CMarem." 


Montague  was  ordered  immediately  after  into 
the  custody  of  the  sergeant  at  arms,  and 
brought,  for  submission,  before  the  bar  of  the 
House.  A  vehement  intercession  was  then 
made  for  him  by  Laud,  who  so  far  betrayed 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
as  to  declare  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  any  civil  government  could  be  sup- 
ported, if  the  contrary  of  Montague's  doctrines 
were  to  be  maintained ;  and  urged  him  to  en- 
gage the  king  to  reclaim  to  himself  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  cause,  as  a  branch  of  his  preroga- 
tive.* Upon  this  Charles  interfered,  but  with 
no  other  effect  than  to  expose  himself  still 
more  to  the  distrust  of  his  people.  Notwith- 
standing his  request  that,  since  Montague  was 
his  servant,  the  punishment  might  be  referred 
to  himself,  the  prisoner  was  obliged  to  give  bail 
for  his  appearance  before  the  House  when 
called  on,  in  the  sum  of  £2000. 

After  the  first  ill-advised  dissolution,  and  on 
the  eve  of  tjie  issue  of  writs  for  Charles's  sec- 
ond Parliament,  Rushworth  tells  us  that  **  Bish- 
op Laud  procured  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
sound  the  king  concerning  the  cause,  books, 
and  tenets  of  Doctor  Richard  Montague ;  and 
understanding  by  what  the  duke  collected  that 
the  king  had  determined  within  himself  to  leave 
him  to  a  tryaT  in  Parliament,  he  said,  *  /  seem 
to  see  a  cloud  arising  and  threatening  the  Church 
of  England :  God  for  his  mercy  dtssipale  it  P  "t 

But  this  Parliament,  guided  by  the  energy 
and  intellect  of  Eliot,  had  higher  game  in  hand ; 
and  Pym  found  Imnself,  some  few  days  after 
its  assembling,  appointed  one  of  the  secret  man- 
agers of  an  impeachment  against  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  This  impeachment  has  been  al- 
ready described  at  some  length,!  but  one  or 
two  characteristic  extracts  from  the  speech 
with  which  Pym  presented  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  articles  to  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords  will  find  a  proper  place  here.  Those 
articles,  it  will  be  recollected,  charged  the  duke 
with  procuring  titles  of  honour  and  grants  of 
land  for  poor  and  unworthy  creatures  of  hia 
own,  and  also  with  embezzling  the  king's  mon- 
ey, and  securing  to  himself  grants  of  crown 
property  of  enormous  value  on  dishonest  con- 
ditions, to  the  gross  prejudice  of  the  crown  no 
less  than  of  the  subject.^ 

Pym  began  his  task  by  observing  that  *<  want 
of  oratory"  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  his 
cause,  since  .the  "  proportion  of  matter"  he  had 
to  deliver  was  such  that  their  lordships  would 
not  be  likely  to  criticise  his  "  art  or  expression." 
Having  read  the  eleventh  article,  he  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  fatal  consequences  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  state,  no  less  than  to  the  morals 
of  the  subject,  which  must  result  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  practices  as  tiiose  of  the  duke. 
A  grave,  deliberative,  and  weighty  style  will 


*  See  Heylin*s  Life  of  Uod,  p.  137.    Cabnla,  p.  159. 

t  Roshworth,  Coll.,  vol.  i.,  p.  199. 

t  EUot*s  Life,  p.  13-10. 

^  Anthony  Wood  obeerres.  " Pjm  was  ngre>t  anemj  to 
the  favonhte  of  King  Charles  L,  called  George  Vtlliers, 
dnke  o(  Bnckioffham,  and  verj  active  in  aggravating  soma 
of  the  articles  that  were  pot  op  against  him ;  vis.,  Uiat  he 
forced  Sir  Richard  Roberts,  Bart., knowing  him  to  be  rich,  to 
take  the  title  of  Lord  Roberts  of  Truro  npon  him,  and  that, 
in  consideration  thereof,  to  make  hhn  gay  for  it  to  him  the 
said  dake  £10,000.  Farther,  also,  that  he  sold  the  oSf 
of  lord-treasnrer  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester  for  jC20.000,  and 
the  office  of  roaster  of  the  wards  to  the  Earl  of  filiddlesez 
for  £6000,^  &o.,  ^c-^Ath,  Or,.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73. 
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arrest  the  reader's  attention  in  the  extracts 
which  follow  ;  and  let  him  think  what  a  mas- 
terly and  effective  foil  this  mast  have  been  to 
the  Quick  and  impassioned  eloquence  of  Eliot. 
<*  There  are  some  laws,"  he  said,  alluding  to 
the  tampering  of  the  duke  vdth  grants  and  hon- 
ours, <*  peculiar,  according  to  the  temper  of 
several  states ;  but  there  are  other  laws  that 
are  co-essential  and  co-natural  with  govern- 
ment, which  being  broken,  all  things  run  unto 
confusion  ;  and  such  is  that  law  of  suppressing 
vice  and  encom^ng  virtue  by  apt  punishments 
and  rewards.  Whosoever  moves  the  king  to 
give  honour,  which  is  a  double  reward,  binds 
himself  to  make  good  a  double  proportion  of 
merit  in  that  party  that  is  to  receive  it — ^the 
first  of  value  and  excellency,  the  second  of  con- 
tinuance ;  for  as  this  honour  lifts  them  above 
others,  so  should  they  have  virtue  beyond  oth- 
ers ;  and  as  it  is  also  perpetual,  not  ending 
with  their  persons,  but  depending  upon  their 
posterity,  so  there  ought  to  be^  in  the  first  root  of 
this  honour^  some  such  active  merit  to  the  Com- 
monwealth  as  may  transmit  a  vigorous  example  to 
their  successors^  to  raise  them  to  an  imitation  of 
the  like."  Waving,  then,  with  great  dignity, 
any  reflections  **  on  those  persons  to  whom 
this  article  collaterally  relates,  since  the  com- 
mands I  have  received  from  the  Commons  con- 
cern the  Duke  of  Buckingham  only,"  the  speak- 
er proceeded  to  urge,  from  the  facts  stated  in 
the  article  itself,  the  heavy  nature  of  the  griev- 
ance charged.  **It  is  prejudicial,*'  he  said, 
**firsty  to  the  noble  barons  ;  secondly ^  to  the  king, 
by  disabling  him  fh>m  rewarding  extraordinary 
virtue  ;  thirdly^  to  the  kingdom,  which  compre- 
hends all.  Jt  is  prejudicial  to  this  high  Court  of 
Peers.  I  will  not  trouble  your  lordships  with 
recital  how  ancient,  how  famous  this  degree  of 
barons  hath  been  in  the  western  monarchies ; 
I  will  only  say,  the  baronage  of  England  hath 
upheld  that  dignity,  and  doth  conceive  it  in  a 

greater  height  than  any  other  nation.  The 
rds  are  great  judges — a  court  of  the  last  re- 
sort ;  they  are  great  conmianders  of  state,  not 
only  for  the  present,  but  as  law-makers  and 
counsellors  for  the  time  to  come  ;  and  this,  not 
by  delegacy  and  commission,  but  by  birth  and 
inheritance.  If  any  be  brought  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  great  body  who  is  not  qualified  to 
the  performance  of  such  state  functions,  it  must 
needs  prejudice  the  whole  body ;  as  a  little 
water  put  into  a  great  vessel  of  wine,  which, 
as  it  receives  spirits  from  the  wine,  so  doth  it 
leave  therein  some  degrees  of  its  own  infirmi- 
ties and  coldness.  Jt  is  prejudicial  to  the  king. 
Not  that  it  can  disable  him  from  giving  honour, 
for  that  is  a  power  inseparable  from  the  crown ; 
but,  by  making  honour  ordinary,  it  becomes  an 
incompetent  reward  for  extraordinary  virtue. 
When  men  are  made  noble,  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  press  of  the  common  sort ;  and  how  can 
it  choose  but  fall  in  estimation  when  honour  it- 
self is  made  a  press  1  //  is  prejudicial  to  the 
kingdom.  Histories  and  records  are  full  of  the 
great  assistance  which  the  crown  has  received 
from  the  barons  on  foreign  and  domestic  occa- 
sions ;  and  not  only  by  their  own  persons,  but 
their  retinue  ^nd  tenants ;  and  therefore  they 
are  called  by  Bracton,  Robur  Bbllt.  How  can 
the  crown  expect  the  like  from  those  who  have 
no  tenants,  and  are  hardly  able  to  maintain 


themselves  t  Besides,  this  is  not  all;  forihe 
prejudice  goes  not  only  privatively  from  thence, 
in  that  they  cannot  give  the  assistance  they 
ought,  but  positively,  in  that  they  have  beeo  a 
greater  burden  to  the  kingdom  sinee,  by  the 
gills  and  pensions  they  have  received— oaj, 
Uiey  vrill  even  stand  in  need  to  receive  more 
for  the  future  support  of  their  dignities.  Thii 
makes  the  duke's  offence  greater,  that  io  this 
weakness  and  consumption  of  the  state  be  hath 
not  been  content  alone  to  consume  the  pablic 
treasure,  which  is  the  blood  and  DoonshmeDt 
of  the  state,  but  hath  brought  in  others  to  bdp 
him  in  this  work  of  destruction ;  and,  that  they 
might  do  it  the  more  eageriy  by  enlarging  their 
honour,  he  hath  likewise  enlarged  their  neces- 
sities and  appetites."  With  several  precedents 
from  early  reigns,  clearly  and  forcibly  uigedto 
the  House,  in  proof  that  **  when  men  are  called 
to  honour,  and  have  not  livelihood  to  sai^n 
it,  it  induceth  great  poverty,  and  caos^h  t^ 
beries,  extortions,  embraceries,  and  mainte- 
nance," Pym  concluded  tus  **  aggravation"  of 
this  article. 

He  now  desired  the  twelfth  article  to  be  read, 
imbodjring  various  charges  of  embexzlemest  in 
various  ways,  both  of  money  and  land;  and 
then,  having  subdivided  these  charges  into  sep- 
arate branches,  he  presented  each  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  with  such  popular  clear- 
ness and  brevity,  and  in  such  a  natural  and  lucid 
order,  that  what  must  otherwise  have  been  con- 
fused and  unintelligible  to  all  save  those  peers 
who  were  thoroughly  versed  in  the  nicest  dis- 
tinctions of  property  and  technicalities  of  law, 
took,  from  the  style  of  Pym,  a  remarkable  sim- 
plicity and  plainness.  In  speaking  of  the  lands 
which  the  duke  had  procured,  with  unusual  con- 
ditions of  favour,  from  the  crown,  and  urginf 
the  monstrous  grievance,  "  that  in  a  time  of 
necessity,  so  much  land  should  be  conveyed  to 
a  private  man,"  the  orator  interposed  th(»: 
**  And  because  the  Conunons  aim  not  at  judg- 
ment only,  but  at  reformation,  they  wish  th^ 
when  the  king  bestows  any  lands  for  su]^!^ 
of  honours,  those  ancient  cautions  might  be 
revived  of  annexing  the  land  to  the  dignity  (lest^ 
being  wasted,  the  party  returns  to  the  crowq 
for  a  new  support);  by  which  provision  tbfl 
crown  will  reap  this  benefit,  that  as  some  land^ 
go  out  by  new  grants,  others  will  come  in  b^ 
extinct  entails."  Observing  next  upon  the  auj 
usual  clauses  inserted  in  these  grants  for  th^ 
duke,  Pym  directed  their  lordships'  attention 
more  especially  to  "  the  surrender  of  divers  par 
eels  of  those  lands  back  to  the  king,  alter  h^ 
had  held  them  some  years,  and  taking  otfaen 
from  the  king  in  exchange.  Hence,"  contin 
ued  he,  "  the  best  of  the  king's  lands,  by  thi 
course,  being  passed  away,  the  worst  remaic 
ed  upon  his  hand ;  so  that,  having  occasion  I 
raise  money,  such  lands  could  not  supply  hin 
Opportunity  was  also  hereby  left  to  the  duk 
to  cut  down  woods,  to  enfranchise  copyholder 
to  make  long  leases ;  and  yet,  the  old  r^t  li 
maining  still,  the  land  might  be  surrendered  i 
the  same  value.  Whether  this  be  done  I  ai 
uncertain,  not  having  time  to  examine  ;  bu^ 
reconmiend  it  to  your  lordships  to  inquire  ^ 
ter  it ;  and  the  rather,  for  that  the  manor  ] 
CouphiU,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  so  di8metnt>eT« 
and  by  a  surrender  turned  back  to  the  kiQ| 
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la  the  next  branch  of  his  subject,  a  faToarite 
stjle  of  embezzlement  with  BuckiDgham  was 
admirably  handled— that  of  selling  the  king*s 
lands,  and  causing  tallies  to  be  struck  for  the 
money  paid,  as  if  it  had  really  gone  into  the 
Exchequer,  whereas  it  had  notoriously  been 
receired  by  the  duke,  "  Divers  parcels  of  land 
were  sold  and  contracted  for  by  his  own  agents, 
and  the  money  received  to  his  own  use ;  and 
yet  tallies  struck  as  if  the  moneys  had  come 
into  the  Ei^cbequer.  This  is  to  be  proved  by 
his  own  officers,  by  the  officers  of  the  Excheq- 
uer, and  by  the  tallies  themselves,  which  tal- 
lies amount  to  £44,090  5#.  Whence  I  observe, 
1.  That  there  ran  one  thread  of  falsehood  to- 
wards the  king  through  all  his  dealings.  2. 
That  it  was  a  device  to  prevent  the  wisdom  of 
Parfiament,  if  it  should  be  thought  fit,  from 
making  a  resumption ;  for  by  these  means  these 
grants  seem  to  have  the  face  of  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, whereas  they  were  free  gifts.  3. 
If  the  title  of  these  lands  prove  questionable, 
yet,  it  appearing  by  record  as  if  the  king  had 
receiTed  the  money,  he  was  bound  in  honour 
to  make  the  estate  good,  and  yet  the  duke  had 
the  profit." 

Alloding  afterward  to  Buckingham's  gross 
practice  of  procuring,  under  pretence  of  secret 
wrvice,  great  sums  to  be  issued  by  privy  seals 
to  sOTidry  of  his  creatures,  Pym  thus,  with  ear- 
nest gravity — in  a  speaker  whose  style  was 
less  steady  and  deliberative  it  would  have 
passed  for  severity  or  passion — ^hinted  at  the 
pnnishment  which  such  practices  might  require. 
"The  quality  of  the  fault,"  he  said,  "I  leave 
to  your  lordships.  I  leave  to  your  lordships 
the  |MX)portion  of  judgment  in  which  you  will 
late  it— whether  to  that  crime  which  in  the 
«nl  law  is  called  crinun  peculahts,  which  was 
when  any  man  did  unjustly  turn  to  his  own  use 
that  money  which  was  either  sacra,  dedicated  to 
God's  service,  or  religiosa,  used  about  fu  nerals  or 
nomunenta  of  the  dead,  or  puMka,  as  the  busi- 
»««a  now  in  question  is ;  the  rather,  because 
the  public  treasure  was  held  in  the  same  repu- 
tation with  that  which  was  dedicated  to  God 
JBd  rcUgion.  This  offence — crimen  peculahu — 
^  that  law,  was  death  and  confiscation.  Or 
^her  your  lordships  will  think  it  to  cany  pro- 
portion with  that  crime  which  is  called  in  the 
^law  crimen  falsi,  and  is  defined  to  be  when 
*ay  ^lall  simuUuione  veri  suum  compendium,  alieno 
"*^io,faeerej  viz.,  by  semblance  of  truth  make 
pin  to  himself  out  of  others*  losses  ;  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  tK>ndman,  was  death,  and  in  the 
^  of  other  men  was  banishment  and  confis- 
cation, as  the  nature  of  the  fact  required.  Of 
^'bethcryour  lordships  will  esteem  it  according 
to  the  sentence  of  the  Star  Chamber  ordinary 
ffl  cases  of  fraad,  or  according  to  the  common 
»w,  which  so  mach  detests  tlus  dealing,  which 
«ey  term  covin,  as  it  doth  vitiate  ordinary  and 
lawfiil  aetions.  Or,  lastly,  whether  your  lord- 
^p8  wiD  estimate  it  according  to  the  duke's  own 
J^dgmau,  m  ki^  own  conscience ;  for  direct  ac- 
^ns  are  not  afraid  to  appear  open-faced,  but 
iD  dealings  desire  to  be  masked  with  subtlety 
*od  doseness ;  and  therefore  it  were  even  of- 
^«H»  sufficient,  were  there  no  more  than  a 
conning  concealing  of  what  he  received  from 
the  king,  since  that  argues  either  guilt  of  un- 
**>*»klulnesa,  in  hiding  his  master's  bounty ; 


guilt  of  un worthiness,  as  if  he  durst  not  avow 
the  receipt  of  that  which  he  had  not  merited ; 
or  guilt  from  fear  of  punishment,  by  these  in- 
quisitions into  his  actions  which  now  are  come 
to  pass." 

One  extract  more — in  reference  to  the  great 
danger  that  had  been  done  to  the  state  in  the 
confusion  between  the  king's  estate  and  Buck- 
ingham's, by  the  duke's  practices  of  falsifying 
the  records  and  entries — ^will  illustrate  the 
quarter  from  which  Pjrm  doubtless  derived  his 
admirable  habits  of  business  and  order.  <*  By 
the  wisdom  of  the  law,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Exchequer,  there  be  three  guards  set  upon 
the  king's  treasurer  and  accompts.  The  first 
is  a  le^  impigooration,  whereby  the  estates, 
personal  and  real,  of  the  accomptants,  are 
made  liable  to  be  sold  for  the  satisfaction  of 
their  debts.  The  second  is  an  act  of  control- 
ment,  that  the  king  relies  not  upon  the  industry 
nor  sincerity  of  any  one  man  ;  but,  if  he  fail  in 
either,  it  may  be  discovered  by  the  duty  of 
some  other  officer,  sworn  to  take  notice  of  it. 
The  third  is  an  evidence  and  certainty,  not  for 
the  present  time  only,  but  of  perpetuity,  because 
the  king  can  neither  receive  nor  pay  anything 
but  by  record.  All  these  ways  have  been  bro- 
ken by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  both  in  the 
case  next  before  recited,  and  in' these  that  fol- 
low. The  custom  of  the  Exchequer,  my  lards, 
is  the  law  of  the  kingdom  for  as  much  as  con- 
cerneth  the  revenue.  Now  every  breach  of 
that  law,  by  particular  offence,  is  punishable ; 
but  such  an  offence,  as  is  the  destruction  of 
the  law  itself,  is  of  a  far  higher  nature.'*  Pym 
next  alluded  to  "  two  privy  seals  of  release — 
the  one  the  16th,  the  other  the  20th  Jac. — con- 
cerning divers  sums  secretly  received  to  his 
majesty's  use,  but  by  virtue  of  these  releases 
to  be  converted  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
own  profit,  the  proof  whereof  is  referred  to 
the  privy  seals  themselves;"  and  thus  con- 
tinued :  **  Hence,  my  lords,  appear  the  duke's 
subtilties,  by  which  he  used  to  wind  himself 
into  the  possession  of  the  king's  money,  and 
to  get  that  by  cunning  steps  and  degrees, 
which,  peradventure,  he  could  not  have  ob- 
tained at  once.  A  good  master  will  trust  a 
good  servant  with  a  greater  sum  than  he  would 
give  him ;  yet  after,  when  it  is  out  of  his  pos- 
session, will  be  drawn  the  more  easily  to  re- 
lease him  from  accounting  for  it,  than  to  have 
made  it  a  free  gift  at  first." 

Having  gone  through  the  various  charges  in 
detail,  Pym  now  presented  to  the  House  in  one 
mass  the  gross  amount  in  money  and  land  ab- 
sorbed from  the  public  estate  by  Buckingham, 
and  afterward  summed  up  his  share  of  the  great 
duty  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  this  grave  and  deliberate 
manner.  **  This  is  a  great  sum  in  itself,  but 
much  greater  by  many  circumstances.  If  you 
look  upon  the  time  past,  never  so  much  came 
into  any  one  private  man's  hands  out  of  the 
public  purse.  If  you  respect  the  time  present, 
the  king  had  never  so  much  want,  never  so 
many  occasions,  foreign,  important,  and  expen- 
sive. The  subjects  have  never  given  greater 
supplies,  and  yet  those  supplies  are  unable  to 
furnish  those  expenses.  But  as  such  circum- 
stances make  that  sum  the  greater,  so  there 
are  other  circumstances  which  make  the  sum 
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little,  if  it  be  compared  with  the  inestimable 
gain  the  duke  bath  made  by  the  sale  of  honours 
and  offices,  and  projects  hurtful  to  the  states 
both  of  England  and  Ireland,  or  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  his  own  profuseness.  Witness, 
notwithstanding  this  gift,  his  confession  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  indebted 
£100,000  and  above.  If  this  U  true^  how  can  we 
hope  to  satisfy  his  immense  prodigality  1  iffalse^ 
how  can  we  hope  to  satisfy  his  covelousness  1  And, 
therefore,  no  wonder  the  Commons  so  earnest- 
ly desire  to  be  delivered  from  such  a  grievance. 
I  shall  now  produce  the  precedents  of  your 
lordship's  predecessors.  Precedents  they  are 
in  kind,  but  not  in  proportion,  for  in  that  view 
there  are  no  precedents.  The  first  is  the  10th 
Kich.  II.,  which  was  in  the  complaint  against 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  out  of  which 
I  shall  take  three  articles.  The  first,  that  be- 
ing chancellor,  and  sworn  to  the  king's  profit, 
he  had  purchased  divers  lands  from  the  king, 
more  than  he  had  deserved,  and  at  an  under 
rate.  The  second,  that  he  had  bought  an  an- 
nuity of  £50  per  annum,  which  grant  was  void, 
and  yet  be  procured  the  king  to  make  it  good. 
The  third,  whereas  the  master  of  St.  Anthony's, 
being  a  schismatic,  had  forfeited  his  estate  in- 
to the  king's  hands,  this  earl  took  it  in  farm  at 
20  marks  the  year,  converting  the  overplus, 
which  was  1000  marks,  to  his  own  benefit, 
which  should  have  come  to  the  king.  The 
next  precedent  is  one  of  the  11th  Rich.  II.,  out 
of  the  judgment  against  Robert  de  Vere  and 
others,  out  of  which  I  shall  take  two  articles, 
the  fifth  and  seventh.  The  fifth  was  for  taking 
lands  and  manors  annexed  to  the  crown,  where- 
by they  themselves  were  enriched,  and  the  king 
made  poor.  The  seventh  was  intercepting  the 
subsidies  granted  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom. The  third  precedent  is  28  Hen.  YI.,  in 
the  Parliament  roll,  out  of  the  complaint  against 
William,  duke  of  Suffolk,  to  the  effect  that,  be- 
ing next  and  privatest  of  council  to  the  king, 
he  had  procured  him  to  grant  great  possessions 
to  divers  person9,  whereby  the  king  was  much 
impoverished,  the  expense  of  his  house  unpaid, 
wages,  the  wardrobe,  castles,  navy  debts  unsat- 
isfied ;  and  so,  by  his  subtile  counsel  and  un- 
profitable labour,  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  of  other  the 
king's  inheritances,  so  diminished,  and  the 
conunons  of  the  realm  so  extremely  charged, 
that  it  was  near  a  final  destruction ;  and,  more- 
over, that  the  king's  treasure  was  so  mischiev- 
ously diminished  to  himself,  his  friends,  and 
well-wishers,  that,  for  lack  of  money,  no  ar- 
mour nor  ordnance  could  be  provided  in  time. 
These  precedents,  my  lords,  the  Conunons  pro- 
duce as  precedents  in  kind,  but  not  in  propor- 
tion ;  and,  since  these  great  persons  were  not 
brought  to  judgment  upon  these  articles  alone, 
you  will  observe  this  as  a  just  conclusion,  that 
ravening  upon  the  king's  estate  is  always  ac- 
companied with  other  great  vices.  All  these 
considerations  I  humbly  submit  to  your  lord- 
ship's great  wisdom,  and  conclude  with  hoping 
that,  as  this  great  duke  has  so  far  exceeded  aU 
others  in  his  offences,  he  may  not  fall  short  of 
them  in  punishment."* 


*  8«e  the  Old  Pftrliamentary  Hittorr,  toI.  tii.,  p.  123- 
139.  The  recent  editora  of  the  Pari.  Hist,  have  eDtaaely 
omitted  this  striking  epeoch.    I  cannot  resist  subjoiniitg,  in 


The  result  of  this  great  movement  against 
Buckingham,  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  sec- 
ond Parliament,  and  the  disastrous  events  that 
followed,  have  been  sufficiently  placed  before 
the  reader.  Pym  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
only  again  released  on  his  return  to  the  third 
Parliament  for  Tavistock.  In  that  memorable 
third  Parliament,  his  exertions  were  only  sec- 
ond to  those  of  Eliot.  With  that  great  patriot 
and  statesman,  indeed,  Pym  went  han4  in 
hand;*  and  his  deference  to  Eliot's  powers 
was  only  less  admirable  than  the  extent  and 
capacity  of  his  own. 

When,  after  the  first  debate  on  grievances, 
in  which  the  member  for  Tavistock  did  not  fail 
to  distinguish  himself,  the  motion  for  granting 
five  subsidies  was  brought  forward,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  noble  plan  of  operations  deter- 
mined upon  by  Eliot,  and  already  fully  de- 
scribed in  my  account  of  his  exertions,  it  was 
Pym  who  urged  most  emphatically  upon  the 
House  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  grant 
**  In  business  of  weight,"  he  said,  **  despatch  is 
better  than  discourse.  We  came  not  hither 
without  all  motives  that  can  be  towards  his 
majesty.  We  must  add  expedition  to  expedi- 
tion :  let  us  forbear  particulars.  A  man  in  a 
journey  is  hindered  by  asking  too  many  ques- 
tions. To  give  speedily  is  that  which  the  king 
calls  for.  *A  word  spoken  in  season  is  like 
an  apple  of  gold  set  in  pictures  of  silver ;'  and 
actions  are  more  precious  than  words.  Let 
us  hasten  our  resolutions  to  supply  his  majes- 
ty."t    Now  it  might  reaUy  have  been  upon 


this  note,  a  ▼err  remarkable  list  of  precedent*  simtlar  tj 
those  allied  by  Fjrm,  which  were  famished  bjr  Sir  Roherl 
Ck>tton,  when  sitting  in  the  prerions  Parliament  at  Oxfcmi. 
'*  I  will  tell  /uu  what  I  hare  found,  since  this  wssably  al 
Oxford,  written  by  a  rererend  man,  twice  vice-rhaacelki 
of  this  place  :  his  name  was  Gascoigne — a  man  that  sa« 
the  tragedy  of  De  la  Pole.    He  tells  yoa  that  the  Tevenaei 
of  the  crown  were  so  rent  away  by  ill  counsel,  that  tbe  kxH 
was  enforced  to  lire  de  tanagn*  po]mlu  ^nd  was  grown  ii 
debt  qwnque  centena  millia  ttbramm  :  that  his  great  fanW 
ite,  in  treating  a  foreign  marriage,  had  loat  his  maatef « 
foreign  duchy ;  that,  to  work  his  ends,  he  had  eaoeed 
king  to  adjourn  the  Parliament  tn  villu  et  partilmt  remt 
regniy  where  few  people,  propter  defectum  kospitii  ef 
tuaHumj  coold  attend,  and  by  the  shifting  that  aswni 
from  place  to  place,  to  enforce  (I  use  the  aQthor*e 
words)  illos  ptaicot  qtd  remattebant  de  eowunmitmtt   r 
coneedere  regi  quamvig  pestima.    It  was,"  says  he,  in  i 
elusion,  **a  speeding  article  against  the  Bishop  of  V 
Chester  and  his  brother,  in  the  time  of  Edward  UL,  i 
they  engrossed  the  person  of  the  king  from  his  other  lu. 
It  was  not  forgotten  against  Gaveston  and  the  Spenc^rt 
the  time  of  Edward  IT.    The  unhappy  ministers  of  RicK 
II.,  Henry  VI.,  and  Edward  VI.,  felt  the  weight,  to  th 
ruin,  of  the  like  errurs.    I  hope  we  shall  not  coaplai^^ 
Parliament  acrain  of  itach.    I  am  glad  we  have  neitb«r  Ji 
cause  nor  undutiful  dispositions  to  appoint  the  king  a  coq 
cil  to  redress  those  errors  in  Parliament,  as  those  42  He 
III.    We  do  not  desire,  as  5  Henry  IV.  or  89  Henrv 
the  removing  from  about  the  king  any  evil  counsellors.' 
do  not  request  a  choice  by  nam«,  as  14  Edward  II.,  3,  Sh 
Richard  II.,  8  Hennr  IV.,  31  Henry  VI. ;  nor  to  swear  tti 
in  Parliament,  as  35  Edward  I.,  9  Edward  II.,  5  Rirb 
IT. ;  or  to  line  them  out  their  directions  of  rule,  4S  II« 
III.  and  8  Henry  VI."    This  sort  of  display  of  Learnt  ag^  ] 
a  wonderful  significancy  <^  meaning  beneath  it.     S««  IB 


tory  15,  from  Mackintosh,  vol  v.,  P- 10,  11 

*  Pym  was  the  onlv  man  in  the  Housb  o 

seemed  to  hare  a  perfect  understandia^ 

course  of  his  intentions  towards  fiuckmgham,  and,  in  pi 
ecnting  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  ffTc>4 
possible  effect  to  Eliot*s  policy,  he  sHbwed  himsan  mai 
of  the  same  large  nhenor  news.  When  the  newa  oC 
arrest  of  Eliot  was  carried  to  the  House  of  Conuaona,  1 
wss  the  only  person  present  who  did  not  seem  atartlaU 
of  his  self-poMession.  In  the  midst  of  tumultnons  ahooi 
and  cries  for  instant  adjournment,  his  voice  waa  heard  04 
selling  judgment  and  temper.    See  Journals,  May  IS.  H 

t  Pari,  fiist.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  430.  ^    *.  -1 
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such  words  as  these,  spoken  with  a  view  to 
gire  effect  to  the  noble  and  temperate  policy 
Thicb  was  thought  necessary  for  the  achieve- 
oeot  of  the  petition  of  right,  that  Lord  Claren- 
don afterward  ventured,*  in  his  indulgence  of 
rerengeful  spleen  against  the  memory  of  Pym, 
tofroond  his  famous  accusation,  that,  at  a  par- 
ticular tioie,  **  Mr.  Pym  made  some  overtures 
to  proride  for  the  glory  and  splendour  of  the 
crown,  in  which  he  had  so  ill  success  that  his 
interest  and  reputation  visibly  abated."  The 
time  named  by  the  historian  is  indeed  much 
l^r;  bat  the  speech  which  has  just  been  quo- 
ted is  aboat  the  best  semblance  of  authority  for 
toch  a  charge  that  can  be  found  on  the  debates 
or  joomals  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;t  and  it 
vfll  scarcely  be  maintained  that,  in  the  absence 
of  soch  corroborative  authority,  Lord  Claren- 
don's assertion  upon  such  a  matter  is  entitled 
to  the  smallest  weight.^ 

Certainly  the  court  was  soon  fated  to  be  un- 
deeeifed,  if  it  had  ever  persuaded  itself  to  con- 
tirne  these  words  of  the  patriot  leader  into  a 
<fannking  or  relenting  from  the  popular  cause. 
Pym's  activity  in  searching  every  possible 
loarter  for  precedents  during  the  preparation 
of  the  petition  of  rights  was  marked  and  inces- 
taat ;  be  was  said  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  have 
examined  every  state  paper  in  the  manuscript 
eoQeotions  at  Lambeth.  Equally  indefatigable 
vere  his  exertions  during  the  progress  of  that 
Srm  measure  through  £e  houses ;  and  many 
rf  the  wretched  expedients^  vainly  resorted  to 
by  Charles,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  to 
eWe  the  purpose  or  weary  out  the  perseve- 
nncc  of  his  opponents,  were  defeated  by  Pym*s 
iddress  and  courage.  When  Secretary  Cooke 
earned  down  Charleses  brief  and  peremptory 
Message  to  the  House,  desiring  to  know  wheth- 
er they  would  or  would  not  rest  upon  his  royal 
*wd.l  it  was  Pym*s  voice  which  broke  the 
^  silence  that  followed  the  startling  ques- 
^  He  rose  and  said,  with  consummate 
Presence  of  mind  and  admirable  temper,  *<  We 
vft  his  majesty's  coronation  oath  to  maintain 
the  laws  of  England — what  need  we  then  to 
^e  his  word  V*  and  afterward  quietly  pro- 
pped to  move  "  whether  we  should  take  the 
w^'s  word  or  no."  CHd  Cooke,  upon  this, 
^*rted  from  his  seat  with  the  indignant  ques- 
^  "  What  would  they  say  in  foreign  parts  if 
JK  people  of  England  refused  to  trust  their 
J^fJ"  •'Truly,"  rejoined  Pym,  quickly,  «*tru- 
7«  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  of  the  same  opinion 
1  vas,  namely,  that  the  king's  oath  is  as  pow- 
«rf«l  as  his  word."  Eliot  then  came  to  the  as- 
■***we  of  Pym,  and  the  dishonest  message 
^  rejected.^  So,  when  the  petition  of  rights 
""eWwas  sent  down  from  the  House  of  Lords 
*^  the  addition  of  the  saving  clause  proposed 
hy  Williams,  to  the  effect  that  "  they  would 


•  ?t^?^  of  lUbaUion.  toI.  ir.,  p.  43a 
»•  k«I!!^^*"7  «»min«d  them  all  with  thia  view,  and 
"TjJJJ*  '•■wkt  nat  wera  I  to  pre  only  the  namea  of  the 
^jwww  eoipmitteea  of  which  Pym  waa  the  leading  mem- 
jr  a»D^  ,n  the  Pariiaaenta  of  Charlea,  1  might  fill  half 
™  •««a  with  anch  dctaila  alone.  Hie  habita  of  boaineaa 
•»!>««  baeawowlerfal 

riff!**' 


Hie  habita  of  boaineaa 
The  apeech  there  refened  to 


•  —  r—M  f 

■■l.«poathekwT»aIa. 

B  aU  deaeribed  in  the  Life  of  Eliot. 


iLJl?!?  ,  *•"  ''*•  wl««ce  for  a  good  apaoe.**— See 
J«wjh,ti>L  L,  p.  5M;  Pari.  Hiat.,  vol.  XTiii.,  p.  W ; 
^  •«  B»««.  ^  tt.  T  8lo«»e  MSS.,  4177. 


leave  entire  the  Soverbioic  Powbr  with  which 
his  majesty  was  trusted,  for  the  protection, 
safety,  and  happiness  of  the  people,"  Pym  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  uttered  these  remarkable 
words :  "  I  am  not  able  to  speak  to  this  ques- 
tion. I  know  not  what  it  is.  All  our  petition 
is  for  the  laws  of  Eng:Iand,  and  this  *  power* 
seems  to  be  another  distinct  power -from  the 
power  of  the  law.  I  know  how  to  add  sover- 
eign to  the  king's  person,  but  not  to  his  pow- 
er. Wte  cannot  *  leave'  to  him  a  sovereign 
power,  for  we  never  were  possessed  of  it."» 
The  issue  has  been  fully  described. 

Great  as  Pym's  exertions  were,  however, 
during  the  progress  of  the  petition  of  right,  we 
do  not  find  that  they  in  any  way  served  to 
abate  his  attendance  on  the  various  religious 
committees  of  this  famous  session,  at  sdl  of 
which  he  sat  as  chairman.  An  ingenious  ad- 
mirer of  Charles  I.  has,  in  allusion  to  this,  ob- 
served :  <*  The  profound  politicians  among  the 
patriots,  as  Pym  and  Hampden,  now  allied 
themselves  to  the  religionists.  The  factions 
at  first  amalgamated,  for  each  seemed  to  assist 
the  other,  and,  while  the  contest  was  doubtfuJ, 
their  zeal,  as  their  labours,  was  in  common. 
Religion,  under  the  most  religious  of  monarchs, 
was  the  ostensible  motive  by  which  the  patri- 
ots moved  the  people.  When,  on  one  occa- 
sion, it  was  observed  that  the  affairs  of  religion 
seemed  not  so  desperate  that  they  should  whol- 
ly engross  their  days,  Pym  replied,  that  they 
must  not  abate  their  ardour  for  the  true  reli- 
gion, that  being  the  most  certain  end  to  obtain 
their  purpose  and  maintain  their  influence,  "t 
This  is  not  correctly  stated,  since  no  such  al- 
liance, except  in  so  far  as  the  objects  of  both 
parties  could  not  be  kept  apart,  was  at  this 
time  formed.  Pym  was  never,  at  any  period 
of  his  life,  a  Nonconformist ;  he  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  in  the  discipline,  no  less  than  in  the  faith, 
of  the  pure  English  Church,  **  a  faithful  son  of 
the  Protestant  religion.''^  It  is  true  that  he 
was  the  means  of  exacting  from  the  country 
party  in  the  House  of  Conmions  a  greater  at- 
tention than  they  had  before  been  used  to  pay 
to  matters  of  religious  faith  and  doctrine,  but 
with  what  aim  1  not,  roost  surely,  to  inflame  the 
religious  passions  of  the  people,  or  to  strength- 
en any  set  of  dissenters  from  the  Church, 
but  to  assault,  through  the  sides  of  court  di- 
vines, the  strongest  holds  of  absolute  power. 
The  sect  of  the  Puritans  was  not  increased 
by  Pjrm's  exertions.  It  was  the  good  work  of 
Laud,  and  of  such  as  Laud,  to  enfist  upon  their 
side  the  deepest  sympathies  of  even  the  most 
sober  sections  of  the  English  people,  who 
thought  it  bard  indeed  that  vast  numbers  of 
high-minded,  industrious,  and  conscientious 
men,  firmly  attached  to  the  laws  of  England, 
should  be  driven  from  their  native  soil,  or  har- 
assed in  property  and  estate,  or  mutilated  in 
person,  only  for  scrupling  to  comply  with  a  few 
indifferent  ceremonies  that  had  no  relation  to 
the  favour  of  God  or  to  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Laud  Puritanized  England.  Pym's  share  in 
the  work,  as  well  as  his  general  principle  of 
Parliamentary  interference  in  religious  aflfhirs. 


♦  Pari.  Hiat.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  118. 

t  D*Iaraeli*a  Commentariea  on  the  Life  of  Charlea  th« 
Firat,  vol  iii.,  p.  88«,  297. 
1^   t  Hia  own  words.    See  Rushworth'a  Collectioiis,  toI.  t., 
Vl77. 
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will  be  best  explained  by  his  speech  in  the  case 
of  Doctor  Mainwahng. 

While  the  House  of  Commons  were  delibera- 
ting, in  distrust  and  resentment,  on  the  king*s 
first  answer  to  the  petition  of  right,  which  had 
just  been  presented  to  them,  I^rm  seized  the 
occasion  of  carrying  up  to  the  House  of  Lords 
a  *'  declaration"  against  Mainwaring.  During 
the  last  interral  of  Parliament,  this  divine,  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains,  had  rendered  himself 
notorious  by  the  slavish  doctrines  of  his  ser- 
mons. In  obedience  to  Laud*s  instructions* 
to  the  clergy  to  "  preach  the  loan,"  he  had  de- 
livered two  infamously  servile  discourses,  with 
a  view  to  show  that  "  the  king  could  make  laws 
and  do  whatsoever  pleased  him ;  that  he  was 
not  bound  by  any  pre-existing  law  respecting 
the  rights  of  the  subject ;  and  that  his  sole  will 
in  imposing  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament obliged  the  subjects'  conscience,  on 
pain  of  eternal  damnation. "f  One  extract  from 
these  efibsions  will  show  their  style  and  char- 
acter. **  Of  all  relations,  the  first  and  Original 
is  hettoeen  the  Creator  and  the  creatures ;  the 
next  between  husband  and  wife ;  the  third  be- 
tween parents  and  children ;  the  fourth  between 
lord  and  servants ;  from  all  tohich  forenamed 
respects  there  doth  arise  that  most  high,  sa- 
cred, and  transcendent  relation  between  king 
and  subject." 

On  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  June,  Pym  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  Lords  as  the  accuser  of 
Mainwaring.  He  began  by  saying  that  he 
should  speak  to  this  cause  with  more  confi- 
dence, because  he  saw  nothing  to  discourage 
bim.  **  If  I  consider  the  matter,"  he  continu^, 
**  the  offences  are  of  a  high  nature  and  of  easy 
proof;  if  I  consider  your  lordships,  whb  are 
the  judges,  your  own  interest,  your  own  hon- 
our, the  examples  of  your  ancestors,  the  care 
of  your  posterity,  all  wiH  be  advocates  with  me 
in  this  cause  on  the  behalf  of  the  common- 
wealth. And  when  I  consider  the  king  our 
sovereign — the  pretence  of  whose  service  and 
prerogative  might,  perchance,  be  sought  unto 
as  a  defence  and  shelter  for  this  delinquent — I 
cannot  but  remember  that  part  of  the  kijig*s  an- 
swer to  the  petition  of  right  of  both  houses, 
'that  his  majesty  held  himself  bound  in  con- 
science to  preserve  their  liberties,'  which  this 
man  would  persuade  him  to  impeach.  Nor, 
my  lords,  can  I  but  remember  his  majesty's 
love  to  piety  and  justice,  manifested  upon  all 
occasions ;  and  I  know  Love  to  be  the  root  and 

*  These  tnatructioiw  oommenced  thos.  They  were  drawn 
up  bjr  Land  in  the  name  of  the  king :  *'  We  hare  crfiaenred 
that  the  Chorch  and  the  State  are  ao  nearly  united  and 
knit  together,  that,  though  the/  ttmy  eeem  two  bodies,  yet, 
indeed,  in  eome  relation  they  may  be  accounted  but  as  one, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  both  made  up  of  the  same  men,  which 
are  differenced  only  in  relati<m  to  spiritual  or  ciril  ends. 
This  nearness  makes  the  Church  call  in  the  help  of  the 
State  to  succour  and  support  her  whensocTer  she  is  pressed 
beyond  her  strength.  And  the  same  nearness  makes  the 
State  call  in  for  the  serrice  of  the  Church,  both  to  teach 
that  duty  which  her  members  know  not,  and  to  exhort 
them  to,  and  encourage  them  in,  that  doty  which  they 
know.  It  is  not  long  since  we  ordered  the  State  to  serre 
the  Church,  and,  by  a  timely  proclamation,  settled  the 
peace  of  it :  and  now  the  State  looks  for  the  like  assistance 
from  the  Ciiurch,  that  she  and  all  her  ministers  may  senre 
God  and  us  by  preaching  peace  and  unity  at  home,  that  it 
mar  be  the  betur  able  to  resist  foreign  force  uniting  and 
BuutipljriBg  against  it.**  Who  can  doubt  the  design  so 
plainly  intimated  in  this  passage,  of  a  crusade  of  Church 


plainly  intimated  in  this  passage,  of  a 

Ad  State  against  the  people's  liberties  ? 

t  Whitelocke's  If  emonals,  p.  8-10. 


svrvut  of  oil  other  passions  and  affections.  A  mdu 
therefore  hates,  because  he  sees  somewhat  in  that 
which  he  hates  contrary  to  that  which  he  Utwes  ;  a 
man  therefore  is  angry,  because  he  sees  somewhat 
in  that  wherewith  he  is  angry  that  gives  impedi' 
ment  and  interruption  to  the  aecon^fUshment  of 
that  which  he  loves*  If  this  be  so,  by  the  same 
act  of  apprehension  by  which  I  befiere  bis 
majesty's  love  to  piety  and  justice,  I  most 
needs  believe  his  hate  and  detestation  of  this 
man,  who  went  about  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  exercise  of  both." 

After  this  very  striking  cofmnencement,  Pym 
proceeded  to  that  which  he  said  was  the  task 
enjoined  him,  **  To  make  good  every  dause  of 
that  which  had  been  read  unto  them ;  which* 
that  he  might  the  more  clearly  perform,  he  pro- 
posed to  observe  that  order  of  parts  into  which 
the  said  declaration  was  naturally  disoolved. 
1.  Of  the  preamble.  3.  The  body  of  the  charge. 
3.  The  conclusion,  or  prayer  of  the  ConuDons. 

**  The  preamble  consisted  altogether  of  reci- 
tal—:^«/,  of  the  inducements  upon  which  the 
Commons  undertook  this  complaint;  seemd, 
of  those  laws  and  liberties  against  wliich  the 
offence  was  conmiitted ;  third,  of  the  violation 
of  those  laws  which  have  relation  to  that  of- 
fence. Now,"  he  continued,  *'  from  the  con- 
nexion of  all  these  recitals,  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served that  there  did  result  three  positions, 
which  he  was  to  maintain  as  the  groandwork 
and  foundation  of  the  whole  cause.  The^irvf, 
that  the  form  of  government  in  any  state  could 
not  be  altered  without  apparent  danger  of  min 
to  that  state.  The  second,  that  the  hiw  of 
England,  whereby  the  subject  is  exempted 
from  taxes  and  loans  not  granted  by  commoa 
consent  of  Parliament,  was  not  introduced  by 
any  statute,  or  by  any  charter  or  sanction  of 
princes,  but  was  the  ancient  and  fundamental 
law,  issuing  from  the  first  frame  and  constitii- 
tion  of  the  kingdom.  The  third,  that  this  ld>- 
erty  of  the  subject  is  not  only  most  cooveoidnt 
and  profitable  for  tbe  people,  but  most  hoooor* 
able  and  necessary  for  the  king ;  yea,  in  that 
very  point  of  supply  for  which  it  was  eodemv- 
cured  to  be  broken. 

"  As  for  the  first  position,  the  best  form  of 
government  is  that  which  doth  actoate  and 
dispose  every  part  and  member  of  a  state  to 
the  common  good ;  and  as  those  parts  fpm\ 
strength  and  ornament  to  the  whole,  so  they 
receive  from  it  again  strength  and  protection 
in  their  several  stations  and  degrees.  If  thia 
mutual  relation  and  intercourse  be  broken*  tfaa 
whole  frame  will  quickly  be  dissolved  and  fall 
in  pieces;  for  while,  instead  of  this  coaooid 
and  interchange  of  support,  one  part  seeks  to 


*  Mr.  Browning  has  worked  npon  the  same  noble  Ihooghft 
in  his  poem : 

*  *       *  <«  All  lore  raiders  wiaa 

In  its  degree  ;  from  lore  which  blends  with  lore- 
Heart  answering  heart— to  that  which  spends  itavlf 
In  silent  mad  i<Matrjr  of  some 
Pr»*eminent  mortal    some  great  sool  ot  soola^ 
Which  ne*er  will  know  how  well  it  is  adored ! 
*        *    Lore  is  never  blind,  bat  rather 
Alire  to  every  the  minutest  spot 
That  mars  its  object,  and  which  hate  (si . 
So  vigilant  and  searching)  dreams  moI  of. 

♦  ♦       *       Trostme, 

If  there  be  friends  who  seek  to  work  onr  hart. 
To  rain  and  drag  down  earth's  mightiest  sninta. 
Even  at  God's  foot,  'twill  be  from  each  as  Wve 
Their  leeal  will  gather  most  to  serve  their  caaee 
And  least  from  Uiose  who  hate.**— Psrvceisats,  put  1. 
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uphold  the  old  form  of  gorenimeDt,  and  the 
other  part  to  introduce  a  new,  they  will  mis- 
erahly  consume  and  deYOor  one  another.  His- 
tories are  full  of  the  calamities  of  whole  states 
and  nations  in  soch  cases.  But  it  is  eqtially 
troe  that  time  must  needs  bring  about  some 
alterations,  and  eyery  alteration  is  a  step  and 
decree  towards  a  dissolution:  those  things 
OAQT  are  eternal  which  are  constant  and  uni- 
form. Therefore  it  is  obsenred  l^  the  best 
writers  on  this  subject,  that  those  commtm- 
wmUHm  hne  been  most  imrehU  and  perpetual, 
fekkk  kawe  often  reformed  and  reeomposed  them- 
uku  aecording  to  tMeirJirH  imstitution  and  onU- 
MMee  j  for  by  this  means  they  repair  the  breach- 
es, aad  counterwork  the  ordinary  and  natural 
e&ctsoftime. 

*|The  second  is  as  manifest.  There  are 
pbin  footsteps  of  those  laws  in  the  gOTem- 
meat  of  the  Saxons :  they  teere  of  that  vigour 
e9i  force  as  to  overlive  the  Conquest — nay,  to 
gist  bounds  and  limits  to  the  Conqueror,  whose 
victory  only  gave  him  hope,  but  the  assurance 
.  ad-peeaossion  of  the  crowu  he  obtained  by 
oomixMi^on,  in  whtch-lie  inmncl  himself  to  ob- 
aenre  these  and  the  other  ancient  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  afterward 
be  likewise  confirmed  by  oath  at  his  corona- 
tioB;  and  from  him  the  said  obligation  de- 
Bceoded  to  his  successors.  It  is  true  they  have 
been  often  broken,  and  they  hare  been  often 
eoniinned  by  charters  of  kings  and  by  acts  of 
Parliaments ;  but  the  petitions  of  the  subjects, 
<9oo  which  those  charters  and  acts  were  found- 
ed, were  erex  Pktitions  op  Riobt,  demanding 
tkar  aneient  and  due  liberties^  not  suing  for  wny 
■cv. 

**To  dear  the  third  position  may  seem  to 
some  men  nrare  a  paradox,  that  those  liberties 
of  the  subject  should  be  so  couTenient  and 
profitable  to  the  people,  and  yet  most  neces- 
saiy  for  the  supply  of  his  majesty.  But  sure- 
1;>"  he  said,  «'  if  those  liberties  were  taken 
Away,  there  would  remain  no  more  industry, 
BO  more  justice,  no  more  courage ;  for  who 
vtU  contend,  teho  will  endanger  himself  for  that 
«*»c4  is  not  kis  own  1  And  yet,"  he  added, 
""  lis  would  not  insist  upon  any  of  those  points, 
■or  upon  others  equally  important ;  but  only 
obterre,  that  if  those  liberties  were  taken 
n^aj,  there  would  remain  no  means  for  the 
subjects,  by  any  act  of  bounty  or  benevolence, 
to  m^ratiate  themselyes  with  their  sorereign." 
Aid,  in  reference  to  this  point,  he  desired  their 
loiMips  to  remember  **  what  profitable  pre- 
''iVstiTes  the  laws  had  at  various  times  ap- 
piHoted  for  the  support  of  sovereignty,  as  ward- 
•^  treasures-trouve,  felons'  goods,  fines, 
^oiereements,  and  other  issues  of  courts, 
^lecks,  esdieats,  and  many  more,  too  long  to 
be  eoiunerated  ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
now,  bj  charters  and  grants  of  several  princes, 
dispersed  into  the  hands  of  private  persons ; 
**d  that,  besides  the  ancient  demesnes  of  the 
crows  of  England,  William  the  Conqueror  did 
annex  to  the  crown,  for  the  better  mainte- 
Msce  of  his  estate,  great  proportions  of  those 
«od»  which  were  confiscate  from  those  Eng- 
hih  who  persisted  to  withstand  him,  of  which^ 
notwithstanding,  very  few  remain  at  this  day 
m  the  king's  possession ;  yet  also,  since  that 
tone,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  bath  been  sup- 


plied and  augmented  by  attainders  and  other 
casualties,  and  in  the  age  of  our  fathers  by  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  and  chantries,  of 
which  near  a  third  part  of  the  whole  land  came 
into  the  king's  possession."  He  remembered 
farther  that  constant  and  profitable  grant  of 
the  subjects  in  the  act  of  toimage  and  pound- 
age. **  But  of  what  avail,"  he  added,  **  have 
all  these  grants  and  prerogatives  been  1  They 
were  now  so  alienated,  anticipated,  or  over- 
charged with  annuities  and  assigiiments,  that 
no  means  were  left  for  the  pressing  and  im- 
portant occasions  of  the  time  but  one,  and  that 
one  the  voluntary  and  free  gift  of  the  subjects 
in  Parliament.  It  is  that  which  is  now  as- 
sailed ;  but  trust  me,  my  lords,"  Pjrm  exclaim- 
ed, "  Uu  hearts  of  the  people^  and  their  bounty  tn 
Parliasnent,  are  the  onlu  constant  treasure  and  ret' 
enue  of  the  crown  which  cannot  be  exhausted,  aliens 
ated,  anticipated^  or  otherwise  charged  and  eneun^ 
beredr 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the 
speeches  of  Pym  than  what  may  be  emphati- 
cally termed  their  wisdom.  This  will  have  fre- 
queni  ftod  abundant  illustratipq  in  the  course 
of  this  memoir  Never;  in  tiie  most  esoited 
moments  of  even  his  latter  life,  did  he  seem 
other  than  far  removed  above  the  idle  clamours 
of  party,  and  the  little  views  of  the  "ignorant 
present,"  while  with  this  he  could  combine,  at 
will,  the  most  iounediate  and  most  practical 
resources  of  the  orator ;  for  the  wisdom  I  have 
spoken  of  was,  as  it  always  is  with  the  great- 
est men,  a  junction  of  the  plain  and  practical 
with  the  profound  and  contemplative ;  to  such 
an  extent,  however,  in  his  case,  and  in  such 
perfection,  as  may  not  be  equalled  in  that  of 
any  other  speaker  of  ancient  or  modem  time, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Burke.  Hence 
his  speeches  were  not  simply  a  present  achieve- 
ment of  the  matters  he  had  in  hand,  but  a  grand 
appeal,  on  their  behalf,  to  the  enlightened  judg- 
ment of  the  future ;  and  the  presenting  the 
more  prominent  passages  of  them  thus,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  is  no  less  to  discharge 
a  very  tardy  act  of  justice  to  his  memory,  than 
to  furnish  the  most  striking^  and,  as  it  were» 
living  materials  for  a  judgment  on  the  great 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

After  a  farther  homiletie  subdivision  of  his 
subject,  a  practice  of  which  he  was  extremely 
fond,  and  which  gave  a  certain  weight  ana 
scholastic  formality  to  the  commonest  point 
he  touched  on,  Pym  proceeded  at  great  length 
through  the  second  grand  division  of  his  speech* 
step  by  step — to  ".show  the  state  of  the  case 
as  it  stood  both  in  the  charge  and  the  proof;** 
to  "  take  away  the  pretensions  of  mitigation 
and  limitation  of  his  opinions  urged  by  the  doc- 
tor in  defence;"  to  "observe  circumstances 
of  aggravation ;"  and  "  to  propound  some  pre- 
cedents of  former  times,  wherein,  though  he 
could  not  match  the  offence  now  in  question, 
yet  he  should  produce  such  as  should  sufii- 
ciently  declare  how  forward  our  ancestors 
would  have  been  in  the  prosecution  and  con* 
demning  of  such  offences,  if  they  had  been  then 
committed."  The  materials  of  the  charge,  he 
observed,  were  contrived  into  three  distin<^ 
articles.  The  first  of  these  comprehended  two 
clauses :  "  Pirst.  That  bis  majesty  is  not  bound 
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to  keep  and  obserre  the  good  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  realm  concerning  the  right  and  lib- 
erty of  the  subject  to  be  exempt^  from  all 
loans,  taxes,  and  other  aids  laid  upon  them 
without  common  consent  in  Parliament.  Sec- 
ond. That  his  majesty's  will  and  conmiand,  in 
imposing  any  charges  upon  his  subjects  with- 
out such  consent,  doth  so  far  bind  them  in  their 
consciences  that  they  cannot  refuse  the  same 
without  peril  of  eternal  damnation!"  Two 
kinds  of  proof  were  produced  upon  this  arti- 
cle: "The  first  was  from  assertions  of  the 
doctor's,  concerning  the  power  of  kings  in  gen- 
eral, but,  by  necessary  consequence,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  kings  of  England.  The  next  was 
from  his  Censures  and  Determinations  upon 
the  particular  case  of  the  late  loan,  which,  by 
necessity  and  parity  of  reason,  were  likewise 
apphcable  to  all  cases  of  a  like  nature;  and 
lest,  by  frailty  of  nature,  he  might  mistake  the 
words  or  invert  the  sense,  he  desired  leave  to 
resort  to  a  paper,  wherein  the  places  were  care- 
fully extracted  out  of  the  book  itself." 

And  then  he  read  each  particular  clause, 
pointing  to  the  page  for  proof,  and  afterward 
proceeded  and  said,  that  from  this  evidence  of 
the  fact  doth  issue  a  clear  evidence  of  his  wick- 
ed intention  to  misguide  and  seduce  the  king's 
conscience,  touching  the  observations  of  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  scan- 
dalize and  impeach  the  good  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  the  realm,  and  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ments. "  Now,  my  lords,"  continued  Mr.  Pym, 
•*  if  to  give  the  king  ill  counsel  in  one  particu- 
lar action  hath  heretofore  been  heavily  punish- 
ed in  this  high  court,  how  much  more  heinous 
must  it  needs  be  thought  to  pervert  and  se- 
duce, by  ill  counsel,  his  majesty's  coiueience — 
that  sovereign  principle  of  all  moral  actions  in 
man,  from  which  they  are  to  receive  warrant 
for  their  direction  before  they  be  acted,  and 
judgment  for  their  reformation  afterward !  If 
scandalnm  magnatum — slander  and  infamy  cast 
upon  great  lords  and  officers  of  the  kingdom — 
has  been  always  most  severely  censured,  how 
much  more  tender  ought  we  to  be  of  that  slander 
and  infamy  which  is  here  cast  upon  the  laws  and 
government^  from  whence  are  derived  all  the  hon- 
our and  reverence  due  to  those  great  lords  and  ma^ 
gistrates !  All  men,  my  lords,  and  so  the  great- 
est and  highest  magistrates,  are  subject  to 
passions  and  partialities,  whereby  they  may  be 
transported  into  over-hard  injurious  crosses; 
and  though  these  considerations  can  never  jus- 
tify, they  may  sometimes  excuse,  the  railing 
and  evil  speeches  of  men  who  have  been  so 
provoked  ;  it  being  a  true  nUe,  that  whatsoever 
gives  strength  and  enforcement  to  the  tempta- 
tion in  any  sin,  doth  necessarily  imply  an  abate- 
ment and  diminution  of  guilt  in  that  sin.  But 
to  slander  and  disgrace  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment is  without  possibility  of  any  such  excuse, 
it  being  a  simple  act  of  a  malignant  willy  not  in- 
duced nor  excited  by  any  outward  provocation ;  for 
the  laws,  carrying  an  equal  and  constant  respect 
to  all,  ought  to  be  reverenced  equally  by  all.**  And 
thus  he  derived  the  proofs  and  enforcements 
upon  the  first  article  of  the  charge. 

In  the  same  strain  of  grave  and  lofty  elo- 
ipience  Pym  urged  the  second  and  third  arti- 
cles of  the  impeachment,  and  then  observed, 
with  conclusive  effect,  upon  Mainwaring's  at- 


tempted limitations  of  his  doctrines.  The  doc- 
tor had  pleaded,  for  instance,  among  other 
things,  that  **  he  did  not  attribute  to  the  kinff 
any  such  absolute  power  as  might  be  exercised 
at  all  times  or  upon  all  occasions,  but  only  upon 
necessity  extreme  and  urgent ;"  and  to  this 
Pym  answered,  "  That  it  is  all  one  to  leare  the 
power  absolute,  and  to  leave  the  judgment  ar- 
bitrary when  to  execute  that  power ;  for,  al- 
though these  limitations  should  be  admitted, 
yet  it  is  left  to  the  king  alone  to  determine 
what  is  an  urgent  and  pressing  necessity,  and 
what  is  a  just  proportion,  both  m  respect  of  the 
ability  and  of  the  use  and  occasion ;  and  what 
shall  be  said  to  be  a  circumstance,  and  what  the 
substance  of  the  law.  Thus  the  subject  is  left 
without  remedy ;  and,  the  legal  bounds  being 
taken  away,  no  private  person  shall  be  allowed 
to  oppose  bis  own  particular  opinion,  in  any  of 
these  points,  to  the  king's  resolution ;  so  that 
all  these  limitations,  though  specious  in  show, 
are  in  eflfect  fruitless  and  vain." 

Having  answered,  in  the  same  easy  strain, 
all  Mainwaring's  flimsy  defence,  he  now  took 
up  some  **  circumstances  of  aggravation,"  and 
presented  them  to  the  Lords.  The  remark  he 
makes  on  the  fact  of  some  of  these  sermons 
having  been  preached  before  the  "king  and 
court  at  Whitehall,"  is  very  singular  and  sig- 
nificant. 

**  The  first,"  he  said,  alluding  to  the  circmn- 
stances  of  aggravation,  **  was  from  the  place 
where  these  sermops  were  preached— the  court, 
the  king's  own  famljrtohere  such  doctrine  wets 
before  so  well  believed  that  no  man  need  to  be  eon- 
verted.  Of  this  there  could  be  no  end  but  ei- 
ther simoniacal,  by  flattery  and  soothing  to 
make  way  for  his  own  preferment,  or  else  ex- 
tremely malicious,  to  add  new  afi!ictions  to 
those  who  lay  under  his  majesty's  wrath,  dis- 
graced and  imprisoned,  and  thus  to  enlarge  the 
wound  which  had  been  given  to  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom.  The  second  was  from 
the  consideration  of  his  holy  function.  He  is 
a  preacher  of  God's  word,  and  yet  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  make  that,  which  was  the  only 
rule  of  justice  and  goodness,  to  be  the  warrant 
for  violence  and  oppression.  He  is  a  messen- 
ger of  peace,  but  he  had  endeavoured  to  sow 
strife  and  dissension,  not  only  among  private 
persons,  but  even  betwixt  the  king  and  his  peo- 
ple, to  the  disturbance  and  danger  of  the  whole 
state.  He  is  a  spiritual  father ;  but,  like  that 
evil  father  in  the  Gospel,  he  hath  given  his 
children  stones  instead  of  bread;  instead  of 
flesh  he  hath  given  them  scorpions.  Lastly, 
he  is  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
he  hath  acted  the  part  of  a  Romish  Jesuit : 
they  labour  our  destruction,  by  dissolving  the 
oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  the  people ;  he  doth 
the  same  work,  by  dissolving  the  oath  of  pro- 
tection and  justice  taken  by  the  king." 

With  the  same  eloquent  boldness  he  next 
observed,  as  a  circumstance  of  aggravation, 
that  the  authors  quoted  by  Mainwaring  in  sup- 
port of  his  doctrines  were  "  for  the  most  part 
friars  and  Jesuits  ;"  and,  worse  than  this,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  "  fraud  and  shifting  in  ci- 
ting even  those  authors  Xo  purposes  quite  diA 
ferent  from  their  own  meanings."  In  this  por- 
tion of  his  great  task,  P3rm  gave  some  mem- 
orable illustntions  of  the  labour  and  learning 
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be  had  applied  to  it,  only  one  Tery  short  speci- 
men of  which  may  be  given  here.  "  In  the 
tweoty-serenth  page  of  his  first  sermon,"  Mr. 
Pym  contioaed,  **  he  cites  these  words,  Suarez 
it  Legibus,  lib.  r.,  cap.  17 :  AccepUHanem  pojnt' 
H  MR  este  eoniitionem  neeestariamf  ex  vi  juris 
nahir§lis  out  gentium,  nequt  ex  jure  eommuni. 
Now  the  Jesuit  adds,  Neoue  ex  aniiquo  jure  His- 
nne,  which  words  are  left  out  by  the  doctor, 
lest  the  reader  might  be  invited  to  inquire  what 
was  antiquum  jus  Hispania ;  though  it  might 
bare  been  learned  from  the  same  author,  in  an- 
other place  of  that  work,  that  about  two  hun- 
dred years  since  this  liber|y  was  granted  to  the 
people  by  one  of  the  kings,  that  no  tribute 
flbottld  be  nnposed  without  their  consent ;  and 
this  anther  adds  farther,  that  after  the  law  is 
iotrodneed,  and  confirmed  by  custom,  the  king 
is  boand  to  observe  it."  From  this  place  Pym 
took  occasion  to  make  this  short  digression  : 
'*Tktt  the  kings  of  SpatHf  being  powerful  and 
vise  ftineeSf  would  never  have  parted  with  such  a 
M^  of  absolute  royalty  if  they  had  not  found  in 
tbit  eosrse  more  adjutage  than  in  the  other ;  and 
Aeneeess  and  ^osperity  of  that  kingdom,  through 
^nlottr  and  industry  of  the  Spanish  nation,  so 
*ick  advanced  since  that  time,  do  manifest  the 
«u^  of  the  change.^*  It  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  illustrate  Pym's  courage  and  high- 
ttinded  indifiference  to  popular  prejudice  better 
tbsfl  bj  these  few  words  in  praise  of  the  Span- 
ish Dition,  at  that  time  the  object  of  universal 
«ecratk)n  with  the  English  people. 

As  a  concluding  point  Af  aggravation,  Pym 
BOW  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  Mainwa- 
rin|*8  having  repeated,  "in  his  own  parish 
cborch  of  St.  Giles,"  the  very  oflTensive  doc- 
tnoes  originally  charged  against  him,  **  even 
•fflce  the  sitting  of  Parliament  and  his  being 
^Qwtioned  in  Parliament ;"  and  then  "  desired 
the  Urds  that  this  circumstance  might  be  care- 
fcfly  considered,  because  the  Commons  held  it 
to  be  1  great  contempt  oflTered  to  the  Parlia- 
B^^  for  him  to  maintain  that  so  publicly  which 
was  here  questioned.  A  great  presumption, 
tbfy  held  it,  for  a  private  divine  to  debate  the 
fifbt  and  power  of  the  king,  which  is  a  matter 
of  sach  a  nature  as  to  be  handled  only  in  this 
■1^  court,  and  that  with  moderation  and  ten- 

WTBCSS." 

^  oow,  in  conclusion,  produced  some  such 
precedents  as  might  testify  what  the  opinion 
jfoiT  ancestors  would  have  been,  if  this  case 
«d  fallen  out  in  their  time ;  and  herein,  he 
»id,«he  would  confine  himself  to  the  reigns 
Jf  the  first  three  Edwards,  two  of  them  princes 
w  peat  gkMy."  He  began  with  the  eldest— 
»«t. I., cap.  34 :  "By  this  statute,  3  Edw.  I.» 
provision  was  made  against  those  who  should 
Wl  aay  false  news  or  device,  by  which  any 
J«ord  or  scandal  may  arise  betwixt  the  king, 
«  people,  and  great  men  of  the  kingdom.  By 
*7  Edward  I.  (Rot.  Pari.,  n.  20),  it  was  decla- 
^  by  the  kiM*s  proclamation,  sent  into  all  the 
Jjwmiics  of  EogUnd,  that  they  that  reported 
that  he  would  not  observe  the  great  charter 
*«w  malicioas  people,  who  desired  to  put 
™hle  and  debate  betwixt  the  king  and  his 
'(ibjects,  and  to  disturb  the  peace  and  good  es- 
™  of  the  khig,  the  people,  and  the  reahn.  In 
A  lu?"*  ^^  (Inter  novas  Ordinationes),  Henry 
de  Beamond,  for  giving  the  king  ill  counsel 
U 


against  his  oath,  was  put  from  the  councO,  and 
restrained  from  coming  into  the  presence  of 
I  the  king  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  banish- 
ment. By  19  Edward  II.  (Clause,  Menu  26, 
indors.)f  conunissions  were  granted  to  inquire 
upon  the  statute  of  West.  I.  touching  the  spread- 
ing of  news,  whereby  discord  and  scandal  might 
grow  betwixt  the  Ung  and  his  people.  In  10 
Edw.  III.  (Clause,  M.  26),  proclamation  went 
out  to  arrest  all  of  those  who  bad  presumed  to 
report  that  the  king  would  lay  upon  the  woods 
certain  sums,  besides  the  ancient  and  due  cus- 
toms ;  where  the  Jung  calls  these  reports  *  ex- 
quisita  mendacia,  dec,  quae  non  tantum  in  pub- 
licam  laesionem,  sed  in  nostrum  cedunt  dam- 
num, et  dedecus  manifestum.'  In  12  Edward 
III.  (Rot.  Almaniae),  the  king  writes  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  excusing  himself 
for  some  impositions  which  he  had  laid,  pro- 
fessing his  great  sorrow  for  it;  desires  the 
archbishop,  by  indulgences  and  other  ways,  to 
stir  up  the  people  to  pray  for  him ;  hoping  that 
God  would  enable  him,  by  some  satisfactory 
benefit,  to  make  amends,  and  comfort  his  sub- 
jects for  those  pressures."  Having  added  to 
these  temporal  precedents  one  or  two  from  ec« 
clesiasttcal  records,  Pym  presented  to  their 
lordships  the  following  result  to  be  collected 
from  them :  "  If  former  Parliaments  were  care- 
ful of  false  rumours  and  news,  they  would  have 
been  much  more  tender  of  such  doctrines  as 
these,  which  might  produce  great  occasions  of 
discord  betwixt  the  king  and  his  people.  If 
those  who  reported  the  king  would  lay  imposi- 
tions and  break  his  laws  were  thought  such 
heinous  oflTenders,  how  much  more  should  the 
man  be  condemned  who  persuaded  the  king  he 
is  not  bound  to  keep  those  laws  !  If  that  great 
king  Edward  was  so  far  from  challenging  any 
right  in  this  kind,  that  he  professed  his  own 
sorrow  and  repentance  for  grieving  his  sub- 
jects with  unlawful  charges — ^if  confessors  were 
enjoined  to  frame  the  conscience  of  the  people 
to  the  observances  of  these  laws,  certainly  such 
doctrines  as  those  of  Mainwaring,  and  such  a 
preacher  as  this,  would  have  been  held  most 
strange  and  abominable  in  all  those  great  times 
of  England !" 

Then,  having  recited  the  prayer  of  the  Com- 
mons, desiring  Mainwaring  to  be  brought  to 
examination  and  judgment,  Pym  concluded, 
"  That,  seeing  the  cause  had  strength  enough 
to  maintain  itself,  his  humble  suit  to  their  lord- 
ships was,  that  they  would  not  observe  his  in- 
firmities and  defects,  to  the  diminution  or  prej- 
udice of  that  strength."* 

Laud  trembled  at  the  effects  of  this  speech, 
and  even  expressed  to  the  king  his  alarm  for 
an  impeachment  against  himself;  but  Charles 
told  him  to  be  under  no  uneasiness  till  he  saw 
him  forsake  his  other  friends,  f  Yet  even 
Charles  winced  from  an  open  defiance  of  the 
manifest  feeling  excited  by  Pym,  and  for  a  time 
pretended  to  yield  up  Mainwaring  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Parliament.  "  Truly,"  sajrs  Sander-- 
son,t  **  I  remember  the  king*s  answer  to  all  : 
*  He  that  will  preach  other  than  he  can  prove, 
let  him  suffer ;  I  give  them  no  thanks  to  give 


*  I  hftTe  oollaotad  thia  8p««eh  from  ▼•riooa  dooniiMnta ; 
bat  a  fair  rapoit  will  be  foand  in  the  OM  ParliaiDcntanr 
History,  toI.  iii.,  p.  171-189. 

t  HeirUo's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  171.    Stt ,  alao,  Land'i  Diarr. 

t  Ufa  of  Charles  the  Firat,  p.  115. 
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me  my  due  ;*  and  so,  being  a  Parliament  busi- 
ness, he  (Mainwaring)  was  left  by  the  king  and 
Church  to  their  sentence."  Immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  petition  of  right,  that  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  by  the  upper  House ; 
and,  in  spite  of  Maiowaring*s  tears  and  affected 
penitence,  to  say  nothing  of  his  impudent  hy- 
pocrisy, he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  du- 
ring the  pleasure  of  Parliament ;  to  be  fined  a 
thousand  pounds  to  the  king ;  to  make  a  sub- 
mission, both  in  writing  and  personally,  at  the 
bar  of  the  House,  and  also  at  the  bar  of  the 
Commons  ;  to  be  suspended  ttom  the  ministry 
for  three  years ;  and  to  be  incapable  of  ever 
holding  an  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  secular  of- 
fice, or  of  preaching  at  court.  Lastly,  the  peers 
ordered  his  sermons  to  be  burned.*  **  A  heavy 
sentence,  I  confess,"  observes  Heylin,t  **  but 
such  as  did  rather  affright  than  hart  him ;  for 
his  majesty,  looking  on  him  in  that  conjuncture 
as  one  that  suffered  in  his  cause,  preferred  him 
first  to  the  parsonage  of  Stamford-Rivers  in 
Essex  (void  not  long  after  by  the  promotion  of 
Montague  to  the  see  of  Chichester),  afterward 
to  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  and,  finally,  to 
the  bishopric  of  St.  David's.  Thia  was  indeed 
thfway  to  have  hit  majesty  well  served^  but  such 
asCT^ed  him  some  in  ihoyghta  towards^-ilie 
Commdlw  fbr*bi8'm«j^sty*s  indulgence  to liim." 
Theje  disgraceful  promotions,  strengthened 
by  the  translation  of  Laud  himself  to  the  see  of 
London,  tootc  place  during  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  and  the  feelings  with  which  the 
Commons  reassembled  in  consequence  have 
already  been  described.t  Pjrm  took  an  active 
part  in  their  debates  on  the  spread  of  Armin- 
lanism,  and  spoke  with  bitterness  of  the  re- 
cent promotions.  "  Who,"  he  asked,  "  could 
pretend  to  ignorance  of  the  articles  of  the  true 
Protestant  religion  ?  Had  they  not  been  set- 
tled by  the  Articles  set  forth  in  1552 ;  by  the 
Catechism  set  forth  in  King  Edward  the  Sixth's 
days ;  by  the  writings  of  Peter  Martyr,  Martin 
Bucer,  Wicliffe,  and  others ;  by  the  constant 
profession,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  so  many  mar- 
tyrs, as  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  others ;  by  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  set  forth  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time ;  and  by  the  Articles  set  forth  at 
Lambeth  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  King  James  sent  to  Dort  and  to 
Ireland  as  the  truth  professed  here  t  Lastly, 
had  they  not  been  set  forth  by  his  majesty's 
own  declaration  and  proclamation  to  maintain 
unity  in  the  settled  religion  1  Yet  these  are 
now  perverted  and  abused,  to  the  ruin  and  sub- 
version of  religion !  Consider  the  preferments 
which  such  have  received  since  the  last  Parlia- 
ment who  have  heretofore  taught  contrary  lo 
the  truth !  Then  consider  again  for  what  overt 
acts  these  men  have  been  countenanced  and 
advanced!  what  pardons  they  have  had  for 
false  doctrines !  what  manner  of  preaching  hath 
been  lately  before  the  king's  majesty !  what 
suppression  of  books  that  have  been  written 
against  their  doctrines,  and  what  permitting  of 
such  books  as  have  been  written  for  them !" 
Subsequently  Pym  propounded  certain  reme- 
dial measures,  which  he  urged  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  Parliament  in  general,  and  of  each  Chris. 


*  Part  Hift.,  toL  Tiii.,  p.  151,  Ac.    Ratbworth,  toI.  i., 
p.  585-503.  t  Life  of  Laod,  p.  180. 

X  LifiBofEliot,p.SO. 


tian  in  particular,  to  follow,  *<  For,"  he  contin- 
ued, **  howsoever  it  is  alleged  that  the  ParlisineiU 
are  not  judges  in  matters  of  faith,  yet  ought  tkeif 
to  know  the  established  and  fundamentm  tnUhxt 
and  the  contrary  to  them  ;*  for  Parliaments  have 
confirmed  acts  of  general  councils,  which  have 
not  been  received  until  they  have  been  so  au- 
thorized ;  and  Parliaments  have  enacted  laws 
for  trial  of  heretics  by  juries.  The  Parliament 
punished  the  Earl  of  Essex  fbr  countenaociog 
of  heretics  ;  and  there  is  no  court  can  meet 
with  these  mischiefs  but  the  court  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  convocation  cannot,  because  it  is 
but  a  provincial  synod,  only  of  the  jurisdictioa 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  power  thereof  is  not 
adequate  to  the  whole  kingdom ;  while  the  con- 
vocation of  York  may,  perhaps,  not  agree  with 
that  of  Canterbury.  The  High  Commission 
cannot,  for  it  hath  its  authority  derived  from 
Parliament,  and  the  derivative  cannot  preju- 
dice the  original.  It  is,  in  short,  reserved  for 
the  judgment  of  the  Parliament,  that  being  the 
judgment  of  the  king  and  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  kingdom."! 

The  result  of  these  debates  was^^tieiamQus 
vow  or  declaration^  respecting  rdigion,i^hiefr,* 
as  Carte^  (ake^tiponliimself  to  inform  us, "  Mr. 
rfyiAflidving  the  more  time  to  take  care  of  oth- 
er people's  religion  because  he  had  very  Uttle 
of  his  own,  drew  up,  and  presented  to  the 
House.  "^  This  was  the  last  great  act  of  that 
most  celebrated  Parliament,  in  which  Pym  had 
achieved  for  himself,  almost  equally  with  Eli- 
ot, the  pursuing  hatftd  of  the  court.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  he  was  not  an  actor  in  the 
stormy  and  tempestuous  scene  of  its  dissolu- 
tion, and  therefore  escaped  that  vengeance  by 
which  the  popular  cause  lost  so  formidable  a 
champion,  and  himself  so  dear  a  friend. 

But  another  friend  had  fallen  from  his  side 
some  few  months  before,  alienated  by  a  worse 
stroke,  in  the  thought  of  Pym,  than  that  of  im- 
prisonment or  death.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth 
had  gone  over  to  the  court ;  and  Pym,  who  is 
described  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  lead- 
ing popular  men,  besides  HoUis,  really  intimate 
with  Wentworth,  is  said  to  have  felt  this  de- 
sertion with  singular  acuteness.  Vainly  ima- 
gining that 

*'  Mataal  lemne, 
United  thon^lits  and  counsels,  equM  hope, 
And  hazard  m  the  glorious  enterprise,** 

had  joined  them  inseparably,  it  was  probably 
Pym  who,  whenever  Eliot  impugned  the  trust- 


*  In  Aikin's  Life  of  Charles,  and  also  in  the  history  from 
Mackintosh,  the  following  words  are  attributed  to  f^m  la 
this  debate :  **  It  belonn  to  Parliament  to  establish  trae 
religion  and  to  punish  false."  But  the  paasage  in  the  text 
is  the  original  from  which  that  truly  sweeping  ap(»hthe^ 
of  Parliamentary  supremacy  and  persecution  has  been  ta- 
ken ;  and,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  it  does  not  by  asy 
means  authorize  such  a  Tiolent  and  absnrd  ooostmeiioft.  I 
had  before  obserred  (Life  of  Eliot,  p.  30)  that  Rushwonk"! 
reports  of  this  session  are  very  incorrect,  and  the  words  la 
question  are  taken  from  RnshwMth.  But  for  the  correct 
speech,  see  Old  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  S63-963. 

t  OliTer  Cromweirs  first  reported  speech  in  ParlijuBcat 
was  made  on  this  occasion,  and  is  worth  subjoining.  H« 
said  **  that  he  heard  by  relation  from  one  Dr.  DcanJ,  that 
Dr.  Alabiaster  had  preached  flat  popery  at  St.  Paal'a  Crosa. 
and  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Neile)  comacaadc«i 
hun,  as  he  was  his  diocesan,  he  should  preach  nothing  i:^ 
the  contrary.  He  said  that  Mainwaring,  so  justly  oensvrMl 
for  his  sermons  in  this  House,  was,  by  this  biahc^a  means, 
preferred  to  a  rich  living.  If  these  are  steps  to  Ch«rvh 
preferments,  what  may  we  not  expect  f '^ 

t  See  the  Life  of  Eliot,  p.  S3. 

^  Caite,  History,  vol.  it.,  p.  900. 
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worthiness  of  Wentworth,  pledged  bis  own 
ftitii  for  bun,  and  so  increased  for  himself  the 
bittemess  of  the  present  desertion.  Feeling, 
therefore,  in  all  its  force,  the  truth  of  one  of 
his  own  faToorite  thoughts,  hatred  now  sprang 
into  the  (dace  of  his  former  love.  The  anec- 
dote which  dates  the  first  terrible  dawning  of 
the  change  rests  on  the  cautions  authority  of 
Doctor  Wehrood.*  "There  had  been  a  long 
aad  intimate  friendsbip,"  he  says,  "between 
Mr.  Pym  and  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  and  they 
had  gone  hand  and  hand  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mottk  But  when  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  was 
Qpoo  making  his  peace  with  the  court,  he  sent 
to  Pym  to  meet  him  alone  at  Greenwich,  where 
he  began  in  a  set  speech  to  sound  Mr.  Pym 
about  the  dangers  they  were  like  to  run  by  the 
eowBes  they  were  in,  and  what  advantages 
thej  might  have  if  they  would  but  listen  to 
some  offers  which  would  probably  be  made 
them  from  the  court.  Pym,  understanding  his 
drift,  stopped  him  short  with  this  expression : 
T6q  need  not  use  all  this  art  to  tell  q^^-that  you 
hare  a  mind  to  leave  us ;  but  penfember  whaT 
tttXijoai^om  are  gtfing  to  he  undone ;  and  re- 
nember  UBO,  thai  though  you  leave  u*  now,  Itnll 
*ev€r  leatewm  whUe  your  headigupon ytmrshoul- 
ienr^    Pym  kept  his  word. 

The  desperate  course  of  government  by  pre- 
rogatire  now  began.  Charles,  while  disrobing 
himself  on  the  day  of  the  Parliament's  dissolu- 
t»B,  passionately  vowed  that  he  would  never 
pnt  on  those  robes  again ;  and,  not  content 
with  a  violent  declaration  of  his  reasons  for 
the  dissolution,  issued  a  proclamation  which 
Made  even  the  word  Parliament  to  cross  the 
lips  of  his  people,  since  he  who  alone  had  the 
power  of  calling,  continuing,  and  dissolving 
Parliaments,  was  the  best  judge  when  to  as- 
MmUe  them,  and  now  declar^  that  though 
neh  an  event  might  happen,  it  would  only  be 
•fter  the  country  had  evinced  a  better  disposi- 
tion, and  the  *'  vipers  of  the  Commonwealth" 
had  received  their  condign  punishment,  and 
*"  those  who  are  misled  by  them  had  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  his  majesty  and  them- 
•dves."  With  deep  sorrow  for  the  miseries 
which  now,  for  a  time,  impended  over  Eng- 
i>od,  and  afflicted  to  the  soul  by  the  personal 
wflerings  of  many  of  his  dearest  friends,  it  may 
be  jet  supposed  that  I*ym  looked  forward  de- 
bherately  and  undespairingly,  since,  if  for  no 
Yeaaon  else,  he  had  to  keep  the  appointment  he 
had  made  with  Wentworth. 

It  win  be  necessary  to  sketch  very  briefly 
the  measures  by  which  the  executive  now 
Might  to  enslave  the  people. 

The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which 
^^haries  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  never  to 
take  hot  as  a  giA  from  his  people,  were  rigor- 
oody  extorted ;  warrants  were  issued  by  the 
eonocil  to  seize  the  goods  of  all  who  attempted 
to  land  them  without  authority,  and  to  detain 
ttem  tffl  the  customs  were  paid  ;  and  orders 
*ere  despatched  to  imprison  all  whp  attempted 
to  recover  their  property  by  replevin.  Richard 
Ch«nbcr»— a  name  ever  memorable  among 
I^adon  citixens — ooorageously  appealed  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  council ;  but  he  was  drag- 
fed  iato  the  Star  Chamber,  fined  £2000,  and 
Roomed  to  imprisonment  till  he  made  various 


of  EsfUafa  Afbin,  p.  40, 47. 


abject  snbmissions :  these  he  refosed  to  make, 
and  for  twelve  years  he  languished  in  prison, 
from  which  he  was  released  a  beggar.  Yarious 
merchants  made  attempts  to  elude  these  meas- 
ures by  sending  their  goods  beyond  the  seas ; 
but  nothing  is  so  vigi&nt  as  tyranny,  and  the 
goods  were  seized  in  England,  while  unlimited 
orders  were  issued  in  consequence  to  search 
warehouses,  and  prevent  what  was  denomina- 
ted a  fraud  on  the  revenue. 

Equally  disgraceful  were  the  taxes  imposed 
for  the  support  of  muster-masters  of  the  mili- 
tia ;  coat  and  conduct  money  was  also  exact- 
ed, while  soldiers  were  billeted  as  of  old.  But 
the  grievance  which  out-Heroded  all  the  rest 
was  the  revival  of  monopolies.  This  was  car- 
ried to  an  extent  which  was  truly  appalling. 
Under  the  pretext,  for  instance,  that  certain 
persons  had  made  discoveries  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap,  and  that  the  dealers  in  general 
imposed  a  bad  article  upon  the  people,  these 
persons  were  erected  into  a  corporation,  and 
the  right  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
coinmodity  v^te3rTn*thiria''excliisively,  they 
having  paid  ten  thousand  pounds  for  their  pat- 
ent, and  rendered  themselves  liable  to  a  ta^'of 
eight  pounds  per  ton  upon  the  sale.  The  ori- 
ginal pretext,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  was  a 
Ue,  the  commodity  being,  in  fact,  so  adultera- 
ted as  to  ruin  the  clothes  of  the  people.  In  the 
same  manner,  almost  every  article  of  ordinary 
consumption,  whether  of  manufacture  or  not, 
was  exposed  to  a  similar  abuse.  Upon  every- 
thing, no  matter  how  insignificant,  the  fetters 
of  monopoly  were  fixed.  Salt,  starch,  coals, 
iron,  wine,  pens,  cards  and  dice,  beavers,  felts, 
bone-lace,  meat  dressed  in  taverns,  tobacco, 
wine-casks,  brewing  and  distilling,  lamprons, 
weighing  of  hay  and  straw  in  London  and 
Westminster,  gauging  of  red  herrings,  butter 
casks,  kelp  and  seaweed,  linen  cloth,  rags,  hops, 
buttons,  hats,  gutstring,  spectacles,  combs,  to- 
bacco-pipes, saltpetre,  gunpowder,  down  to  the 
sole  privilege  of  gathering  of  rags,  were  all  sub- 
jected to  monopolies,  and  consequently  heavily 
taxed! 

Some  few  of  these  shocking  enormities  may 
be  illustrated  by  extracts  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Garrard's  letters*  to  the  lord-deputy.  "  Here 
is  much  ado,*'  he  writes  on  one  occasion, "  about 
the  soap  business ;  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
in  the  end  it  will  stand  or  no.  For  the  present, 
it  is  strongly  backed,  and  I  hear  a  proclamation 
shall  come  forth  to  stop  all  mouths  that  speak 
against  it.  Commissioners  have  been  appoint- 
ed :  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Sir  William 
Becher,  Sir  Abraham  Williams,  SpiUer,  joined 
to  the  lord-mayor  and  some  aldermen.  They 
have  had  two  general  washing-days  at  Guild- 
hall ;  most  of  them  have  given  their  verdict  for 
the  new  soap  to  be  the  better ;  yet  continual 
complaints  rise  op  that  it  bums  linen,  scalds 
the  laundress's  fingers,  wastes  infinitely  in 
keeping,  being  full  of  lime  and  tallow ;  which 
if  true,  it  is  of  that  use  in  this  kingdom  that  it 
will  not  last.  The  lord-mayor  of  London,  by 
the  king's  commandment,  received  a  shrewd 
reprimand  for  his  pusillanimity  in  this  business, 
being  afraid  of  a  troop  of  women  that  clamor- 
ously petitioned  him  against  the  new  soap: 
my  lord-privy-seal,  his  brother-in-law,  was  to 
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give  it  him  at  the  board,  and  did  yery  sharp- 
ly."* "  Here  are  two  commissions  afloat,"  he 
writes  on  another  occasion,  "  which  are  attend- 
ed diligently,  which  will  bring,  as  it  is  conceiv- 
ed, a  great  sum  of  money  to  his  majesty.  The 
first,  concerning  the  licensing  of  those  who 
shall  hare  a  lease  for  life  to  sell  tobacco  in  and 
about  London,  and  so  in  all  the  boroughs  and 
villages  in  England ;  fifteen  pounds  fine,  and 
as  much  rent  by  the  year. . . .  The  other  is  for 
buildings  in  and  about  London  since  a  procla- 
mation in  the  thirteenth  of  King  James."  In 
the  cases  of  the  latter,  three  years'  rent,  and 
**  some  little  rent  to  the  king"  additional,  was 
exacted  by  the  commissioners  as  a  composi- 
tion for  suffering  the  buildings  to  stand.  "  How 
far  this  will  spread,"  Garrard  adds,  "  I  know 
not ;  but  it  is  confidently  spoken  that  there  are 
above  £100,000  rents  upon  this  string  about 
London.  I  speak  much  within  compass.  For 
Tuttle  [TothiU],  St.  Giles's,  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
Drury  I.«ane,  Covent  Garden,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  Holbom,  and  beyond  the  Tower  from 
Wapping  to  Blackwall,  all  come  in,  and  are  li- 
able to  fining  for  annoyances,  or  being  built  con- 
trary to  proclamation,  though  they  have  had 
licenses  granted  to  do  so :  my  Lord  of  Bed- 
ford's license  in  this  case,  as  it  is  said,  will  not 
avail  him."t  The  first  notice  of  coal  as  an 
article  of  export  is  made  thus :  "My  Lords  of 
Dorset  and  Holland  have  obtained  a  beneficial 
suit  of  the  king,  worth  better  than  £1000  a 
year  apiece  to  them,  for  seacoal  exported." 
Then  we  are  startled  by  the  following :  "  We 
have  very  plausible  things  done  of  late.  The 
book  called  the  Declaration  of  the  King's  for 
rectifying  of  taverns,  ordinaries,  bakers,  ostel- 
ries,  is  newly  come  forth.  I'll  say  no  more  of 
it ;  your  agent  here  will  send  it  to  your  lord- 
ship. All  back  doors  to  taverns  on  the  Thames 
are  commanded  to  be  shut  up :  only  the  Bear 
at  the  bridge-foot  is  exempted,  by  reason  of 
the  passage  to  Greenwich.  To  encourage  gen- 
tlemen to  live  more  willingly  in  the  country, 
all  game  fowl,  as  pheasants,  partridges,  ducks, 
as  also  hares,  are  by  proclamation  forbidden  to 
be  dressed  or  eaten  in  any  inns,  and  butchers 
are  forbidden  to  be  graziers,  "t 

The  first  introduction  of  hackney-coaches  is 
next  commemorated  by  Mr.  Garrard :  **  Here 
is  one  Captain  Bailey ;  he  hath  been  a  sea-cap- 
tain, but  now  lives  on  the  land  about  this  city, 
where  he  tries  experiments.  He  hath  erected 
according  to  his  ability  some  four  hackney- 
coaches,  put  his  men  in  a  livery,  and  appoint- 
ed them  to  stand  at  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand, 
giving  them  instructions  at  what  rates  to  carry 
men  into  several  parts  of  the  town,  where  all 
day  long  they  may  be  had.  Other  hackneymen 
seeing  this  way,  they  flocked  to  the  same 
place,  and  perform  their  journeys  at  the  same 
rate,  so  that  sometimes  there  is  twenty  of  them 
together,  which  disperse  up  and  down,  so  that 
they  and  others  are  to  be  had  anywhere." 
But  now,  within  two  short  months  of  this  date, 
during  which  time  the  plan,  serving  as  a  com- 
fort and  luxury  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,^ 

*  Strafford's  Puen,  toL  L,  p.  507. 

t  Ibid.,  y6L  i..  p.  806.  I  IbM..  toI.  i.,  p.  17«. 

^  Rashworth  baa  recorded  that  in  the  first  year  of  Charles 
there  were  not  above  twenty  coaches  to  be  had  for  hire  in 
and  about  Loodon.    "The  grave  judges  of  the  law,**  he 


had  succeeded  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  we 
find  Garrard  mentioning  '*  a  proclajnation  com- 
ing forth  about  the  reformation  of  hackney- 
coaches,  and  ordering  of  other  coaches  about 
London :  nineteen  hundred  was  the  number  of 
hackney-coaches  of  I/>ndon,  base  lean  jades, 
unworthy  to  be  seen  in  so  brave  a  city,  or  to 
stand  about  a  king's  court."  Nothing  that  con> 
tributed,  unencumbered  by  monopoly,  to  the 
comfort  of  the  people,  was  permitted  to  con- 
tinue !  Again  Garrard  writes,  "  Here  is  a  proo- 
lamation  coming  forth  to  prohibit  aD  hackney- 
coaches  to  pass  up  and  down  in  London  streets ; 
out  of  town  they  may  go  at  pleasure,  as  here- 
tofore. Also  the  attorney-general  hath  sent  to 
all  taverns  to  prohibit  them  to  dress  meat ; 
somewhat  was  required  of  them — a  halfpenny 
a  quart  for  French  wine,  and  a  penny  for  sadi: 
and  other  richer  wines,  for  the  king ;  the  gen- 
tlemen vintners  grew  sullen  and  would  not  give 
it,  so  they  are  well  enough  served."*  No  sin- 
gle thing  escaped  that  had  escaped  monopoly : 
the  monopolists  only  were  allowed  to  thrive. 
Soon  after  the  above  we  find  Garrard  mention- 
ing "  a  project  for  carrying  people  up  and  down 
in  close  chairs,  for  the  sole  doing  whereof  Sir 
Sander  Duncombe,  a  traveller,  now  a  pension- 
er, hath  obtained  a  patent  from  the  king,  and 
hath  forty  or  fifty  making  ready  for  use."  The 
next  enormity  which  Garrard  alludes  to  in  his 
packets  of  news  is  monstrous  indeed.  "  Here 
is  at  this  present,"  he  says,  "  a  commission  in 
execution  against  cottagers,  who  have  not  four 
acres  of  ground  laid  to  their  houses,  upon  a 
statute  made  the  31  Eliz.,  which  vexeth  the 
poor  people  mightily,  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Lord  Morton,  and  the  secretary  of  Scotland, 
the  Lord  Sterling:  much  crying  out  there  is 
against  it,  especially  because  mean,  needy,  and 
men  of  no  good  fame,  prisoners  in  the  Fleet,  are 
used  as  principal  commissioners  to  call  the  peo- 
ple before  them,  to  fine  and  compound  with 
them."t  Subsequently  he  remarks,  "  The  tav- 
erns begin  to  victual  again;  some  have  got 
leave.  'Tis  said  that  the  vintners  within  the 
city  will  give  £6000  to  the  king  to  dress  meat 
as  they  did  before ;  and  the  suburbs  will  yield 
somewhat."!  Such  illustrations,  curious  and 
valuable  as  they  are,  considering  the  source 
whence  they  proceed,  and  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  might  be  largely  indulged ;  but  one 
more  will  serve.  *»Here,"  writes  Garrard, 
*'  here  are  abundance  of  new  projects  on  foot, 
upon  seacoal,  salt,  malt,  marking  of  iron,  cut- 
ting of  rivers,  setting  up  a  new  corporation  in 
the  suburbs  of  London — ^much  opposed  by  the 
Londoners  and  many  others.  Where  profit 
may  come  to  the  king,  let  them  pass ;  but  to 
enrich  private  men,  they  have  not  my  wishes. 
Discontinuance  of  Parliaments  brings  up  this 
kind  of  grain,  which  conmionly  is  blasted  when 
they  come."^ 

And  all  these  fearful  outrages  were  commit- 
ted upon  the  people,  while  there  was  probably 
not  a  single  family  in  England,  with  the  small- 
est share  of  education  or  intelligence,  in  whoee 
house  a  copy  of  the  famous  Pstitioic  of  Right 


adds,  "constantly  rid  on  horseback,  in  all  waa^acm,  t 
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might  not  be  found !  But  this  consideration  it 
was,  beyond  every  other,  that  still  sustained 
with  the  strongest  hope,  daring  the  twelve 
terhble  years*  continuance  of  such  outrages, 
such  men  as  Pym  and  Hampden.  It  was  this 
which,  even  while  their  friend  Eliot  sank  to 
his  death  under  the  murderous  vengeance  of 
the  court,  and  while  others  of  their  ^ends,  as 
Noy,  Digges,  Littleton,  and  Glanville,  crept 
ofer  to  the  side  of  the  public  enemy — it  was 
this  which  reassured  them  that  least  of  all  were 
tbey  then  to  despair.  The  breath  of  God  was 
not  to  be  DK>nopolized,  neither  was  the  petition 
of  rights  to  be  recalled. 

Id  enforcement  of  the  illegal  patents  and 
proclamations  of  the  king,  most  grievous  com- 
missions also  were  granted,  to  one  or  two  of 
which  Garrard's  correspondence  has  alluded. 
Tbey  were  such,  for  instance,  as  a  conunission 
toQching  cottages  and  inmates ;  another  about 
services ;  one  for  compounding  with  offenders 
for  transporting  butter ;  another  for  compound- 
ing with  those  who  used  or  imported  logwood ; 
one  to  compound  with  sheriffs,  and  such  as 
bad  been  sherifis,  for  selling  under-sheriffs' 
idaces ;  another  for  compounding  for  the  de- 
struction of  wood  in  iron  works ;  another  for 
coocealments,  and  encroachments  within  twen- 
ty miles  of  London ;  and  the  list  might  be 
stretched  indefinitely. 

Nor  had  the  resources  of  tyranny  expended 
themselves  here.  Under  the  candid  pretext 
of  curing  defects  in  titles  of  land,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  proposing  to  grant  new  titles 
Qpoo  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  composition ; 
and  all  who  declined  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  general  offer  from  the  court  were  threat- 
ened, in  no  measured  terms,  with  the  loss  of 
their  property :  nor,  indeed,  were  such  cases 
onfrequent.  Many  pretended  flaws  in  titles 
were  draped  into  the  courts,  where  a  parcel 
of  obseqmous  judges  sat  ready  to  establish  the 
objections.  Even  the  form  of  the  judges'  pat- 
ents was  changed  to  fix  their  slavish  depend- 
aoce  more  surely !  The  old  clause,  guamdiu 
tt  bene  gesserit  was  changed  into  durante  bene 
fUcUo^  and  the  benefit  of  the  first  clause  was 
ereo  denied  to  one  judge  who  had  received  his 
patent  before  the  change,  because  he  was 
thought  too  upright  for  the  designs  in  hand.* 

O^er  means,  too,  were  adopted  to  bring  the 
mil  government  of  England  into  unison  with 
these  enormities.  The  jurisdiction  and  pow- 
ers of  the  courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commission  were  enlarged  to  a  most  extraor- 
dinary degree.  New  iBegal  oaths  were  en- 
Ibrced,  and  new  courts,  with  vast  powers, 
erected  without  colour  of  law ;  and  when  com- 
missions were  issued  for  examining  into  the 
extent  of  fees  that  were  complained  of,  the 
commissioners  compounded  with  the  delin- 
qoeots,  not  only  for  their  past  offences,  but 
their  future  extortions.  Finally,  the  orders  of 
the  council  board  were  received  as  positive 
Uw.    Clarendon  tells  us  that  Finch,  who,  for 


'  S««  Ma/t  Hiatorr,  p.  17.  Hut.  M«m.,  vol.  i.,  p.  ISS. 
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his  conduct  in  the  late  Parliament,  bad  been 
promoted  to  the  office  of  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  now  boldly  declared  "  that  while  he 
was  keeper  no  man  should  be  so  saucy  as  to 
dispute  orders  of  the  council  board,  but  that 
the  wisdom  of  that  board  should  be  always 
ground  enough  for  him  to  make  a  decree  in 
chancery." 

An  extract  from  the  same  noble  historian 
shall  complete  my  sketch  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  England  at  this  period.  "  Supple- 
mental acts  of  state  were  made  to  supply  de- 
fect of  laws ;  and  so  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  other  duties  upon  merchandises,  were  col- 
lected by  order  of  the  board,  which  had  been 
positively  refused  to  be  settled  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, and  new  and  greater  impositions  laid 
upon  trade ;  obsolete  laws  were  revived  and 
vigorously  executed,  wherein  the  subject  might 
be  taught  how  unthrifty  a  thing  it  was,  by  too 
strict  a  detaining  of  what  was  his,  to  put  the 
king  as  strictly  to  inquire  what  was  his  own. 
And  by  this  ill  husbandry  the  king  received  a 
vast  sum  of  money  from  all  persons  of  quality, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  reasonable  condition,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  upon  the  law  of  knighthood. 
And  no  less  unjust  projects  of  all  kinds— many 
ridiculous,  many  scandalous,  all  very  grievous 
— ^were  set  on  foot,  the  envy  and  reproach  of 
which  came  to  the  king,  the  profit  to  other 
men.  To  recompense  the  damage  the  crown 
sustained  by  the  sale  of  the  old  lands  and  by 
the  grant  of  new  pensions,  the  old  laws  of  the 
forest  were  revived,  by  which  not  only  great 
fines  were  imposed,  but  great  annual  rents 
intended,  and  like  to  be  settled  by  way  of  con- 
tract ;  which  burden  lighted  most  upon  persons 
of  quality  and  honour,  who  thought  themselves 
above  ordinary  oppressions,  and  were,  there- 
fore, like  to  remember  it  with  more  sharpness. 
For  the  better  support  of  these  extraordinary 
ways,  and  to  protect  the  agents  and  instru- 
ments who  must  be  employed  in  them,  and  to 
discountenance  and  suppress  all  bold  inquirers 
and  opposers,  the  councU  table  and  Star  Cham- 
ber enlarged  their  jurisdictions  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent, *  holding'  (as  Thucydides  said  of  the  Athe- 
nians) *  for  honourable  that  which  pleased,  and 
for  just  that  which  profited ;'  and  being  the 
same  persons  in  several  rooms,  grew  both 
courts  of  law  to  determine  rights,  and  courts 
of  revenue  to  bring  money  into  the  treasury— 
the  council  table  by  proclamations  enjoining  to 
the  people  what  was  not  enjoined  by  the  law, 
and  prohibiting  that  which  was  not  prohibited, 
and  the  Star  Chamber  censuring  the  breach, 
and  disobedience  to  those  proclamations,  by 
very  great  fines  and  imprisonment,  so  that  any 
disrespect  to  acts  of  state,  or  to  the  persons  of 
statesinen,  was  in  no  time  more  penal,  and 
those  foundations  of  right,  by  which  men  val- 
ued their  security,  to  the  apprehension  and  un- 
derstanding of  wise  men,  never  more  in  dan- 
ger to  be  destroyed."*  The  reader  will  scarce- 
ly conceive  this  picture  capable  of  aggrava- 
tion ;  but  the  noble  historian  afterward  pro- 
ceeds, very  dryly,  to  tell  how  the  people  chiefly 
borne  down  by  these  terrible  measures  were 
Protestants,  while  the  Papists  were  not  only 
encouraged,  but  protected,  as  the  chief  promo- 
ters  of  the  mischief.  "  They  grew,"  he  says, 
*  Hist,  of  Reballion,  vol.  i.,  p.  119-132. 
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"  not  only  secret  contrivers,  but  pnblio  pro- 
fessed promoters  of,  and  ministers  in,  the  most 
grievous  projects;  as  that  of  soap,  formed, 
ft'amed,  and  executed  by  almost  a  corporation 
of  that  religion,  which,  under  that  license  and 
notion,  might  be,  and  were  suspected  to  be, 
qualified  for  other  agitations."  No  wonder  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  hated !    It  is  to  be  add- 
ed, that  whatever  trifling  fragments  of  law  or 
protection  might  be  supposed  to  remain  to  the 
people  still,  were  utterly  swept  away  from  a 
long  line  of  northern  counties  by  the  terrible 
administration  of  the  presidency  of  the  North. 
Yet  the  king  continued  poor !    His  advocate 
has  hinted  a  justification  of  him  in  the  extract 
just  given,  to  the  efl'ect  that  while  the  reproach 
of  these  monstrous  extortions  came  to  him, 
the  profit  went  to  other  men ;  but  this  is  much 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  aggravation.    When 
Charles  found  that  the  case  was  so,  it  served 
him  only  as  a  better  excuse  for  breaking  down 
the  spirit  of  the  people  by  still  heavier  burdens. 
What  Clarendon  has  said  is  indeed  quite  true, 
that  the  tax  upon  the  community  was  infinitely 
beyond  what  came  into  the  Exchequer.    For 
the  monopoly  of  wine,  for  instance,  the  king 
received  only  £38,000  per  annum;  but  then 
the  vintners  paid  40«.  per  tun  to  the  patentees, 
which,  upon  45,000  tuns,  raised  the  tax  to 
£90,000.    The  vintners,  again,  imposed  2d. 
per  quart,  which  raised  it  to  £8  per  tun,  or 
£360,000 — nearly  twelve  times  as  much  as 
went  into  the  Exchequer.*    And  so  with  other 
impositions.     The  difliculties   of  the   court, 
therefore,  in  the  disastrous  career  they  had 
entered  on,  were  only  becoming,  day  by  day, 
more  imminent,  when  the  famous  invention  of 
Mr.  Attorney-general  Noyf  came  in  to  give  a 
longer  lease  to  tyranny,  and  make  more  fatal 
its  final  redemption. 

**  Lastly"  (I  again  avail  myself  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Clarendon),  **  for  a  spring  and 
magazine  that  should  have  no  bottom,  and  for 
an  everlasting  supply  of  all  occasions,  a  writ 
was  framed  in  a  form  of  law,  and  directed  to 
the  sherifi!*  of  every  county  of  England,  *  to 
provide  a  ship  of  war  for  the  king's  service, 
and  to  send  it,  amply  fitted  and  provided,  by 
such  a  day  to  such  a  place;'  and  with  that 
writ  were  sent  to  each  sheriflT  instructions  that, 

*  S«e  the  Old  Pftrl.  Hist.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  63,  et  tea. 

t  **  He  wms  %  man,**  Myt  Dr.  Heylin,  in  hit  Lire  of  LftQd« 
p.  SOI,  "extreneljr  well  vened  in  old  records,  with  which 
cooMxAWxut  frequentlr  in  the  oonrae  of  hit  studies,  he  had 
excerpted  and  laid  bv  many  notes  and  precedenU  for  the 
king's  levying  of  such  naval  aid  upon  the  subjects,  by  his 
own  authority,  whensoever  the  preserration  and  safety  of 
the  kingdom  did  require  it  of  them ;  which  notes  and  pre- 
cedents, taken  as  they  came  in  his  way,  on  small  pieces  of 
paper  (most  of  them  no  bigger  than  one's  hand),  he  kept  in 
the  colfin  of  a  p)re,  which  bad  been  sent  him  by  his  mother, 
and  kept  there  till  the  raouldiness  and  corrnptiUeness  had 
perished  many  of  his  paoers.**    The  singularity  of  No^'a 


■  gives  colour  to  this  story.  I  cannot  resist  subjoin' 
ing  another  anecdote,  which  seems  a  proof,  in  a  certain 
•on,  that  Noy  winced  a  little  und^r  his  new  position,  i^r, 
as  his  friends  used  to  say,  **  he  was  bewitched  to  become 
the  king's.**  When  created  attomey<general,  a  messenger, 
as  usual,  was  sent  to  attend  on  him  ;  but,  afier  enduring 
his  presence  with  verr  angry  scowlings  for  a  few  days,  Noy 
coald  not  bear  it  any  lonrer.  He  ordered  him  to  get  liome 
and  hide  himself,  "  lest  tne  people,  who  have  always  seen 
me  walk  free  and  alone,  should  fancy  me  a  state  prisoner.** 
See  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  582.  Noy  died  soon 
after  his  discoveries  in  the  matter  of  ship-money,  and  thev 
were  wonderfully  improved  upon  by  Finch :  see  Hallara's 
Const.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  16-31.  For  admirable  characters 
of  Noy  and  Finch,  see  Clarendon's  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  13»-131. 


<  instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his 
county  such  a  sum  of  money,  and  return  the 
same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  for  his  maj- 
esty*s  use,  with  direction  in  what  manner  he 
should  proceed  against  such  as  refused ;'  and 
from  hence  that  tax  had  the  denomination  of 
saiP-MONBT ;  a  word  of  lasting  sound  in  the  num- 
ory  of  this  kingdom,  by  which  for  some  years 
really  accrued  the  yearly  sum  of  £200,000  to 
the  king's  coffers;  and  it  was,  in  truth,  the 
only  project  that  was  accounted  to  his  own 
service." 

A  lively  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  tax  was  worked  will  be  supplied  by  one  or 
two  extracts  from  Garrard's  letters  to  the 
Lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  In  one  letter*  he 
writes,  "  In  my  last  I  advertised  your  lordship 
that  the  Mayor  of  London  received  some  rep- 
rimand for  being  so  slow  in  giving  answer  to 
the  writ  sent  into  the  city  about  the  shipping 
business  ;  afterward  the  city  council  were 
called  before  the  Lords,  and  received  some 
gentle  check,  or,  rather,  were  admonished  to 
take  heed  how  they  advised  the  city  in  a  case 
so  clear  for  the  king,  wherein  his  majesty  had 
first  advised  with  his  learned  counsel  and  with 
his  council  of  state.  It  wrought  this  efifbct, 
that  they  all  yielded,  and  instantly  fell  to  seiz- 
ing in  all  the  wards  of  London.  //  tciU  cost 
the  city  at  least  £35,000.  They  hoist  up  the 
merchant  strangers.  Sir  William  Curtyre,  £360 ; 
Sir  Thomas  Cuttcale,  £300 :  great  sums  to  pay 
at  one  tax,  and  we  know  not  how  often  it  may 
come.  It  reaches  us  in  the  Strand,  being  with- 
in the  liberties  of  Westminster,  which  furnish- 
eth  out  one  ship.  My  Lord  of  Bedford,  £60 ; 
my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  £25 ;  my  Lord  of  Clare, 
£40;  the  lord-keeper  and  lord-treasuer,  £30 
apiece :  nay,  lodgers,  for  I  am  set  at  40s.  Giv- 
ing subsidies  in  Parliament,  I  was  well  content 
to  pay  to,  which  now  hath  brought  me  into  this 
tax ;  but  I  tell  my  Lord  Cottington  that  I  had 
rather  give  and  pay  ten  subsidies  in  Parliament 
than  lOs.  this  new-old  way  of  dead  Noye's.  Let- 
ters are  also  gone  down  to  the  high  sheriffs  of 
the  maritime  counties  to  quicken  them.  Have 
you  heard  the  answer  given  by  a  great  lord 
that  hath  been  a  judge  1  *  *Tis  true  this  writ 
hath  not  been  used  when  tonnage  and  poaod- 
age  was  granted,  now  'tis  not,  but  taken  by 
prerogative,  ergo,  this  writ  is  now  in  full  force.' " 
On  a  subsequent  occasion  he  writes,  **  The 
sheriff  of  Sussex  sent  up  to  the  Lords  to  re- 
ceive their  farther  directions  what  he  was  to 
do,  giving  them  information  that  seven  or  eight 
poor  towns  in  that  county  stood  out,  and  would 
not  pay  towards  the  shipping.  But  as  soon  as 
they  heard  that  the  sheriff,  by  a  newcommaiKl, 
began  to  distrain,  they  came  roundly  in  and 
paid  their  money."t  The  lord-deputy  iq>eedily 
corrected  his  correspondent's  complaints  about 
the  tax,  having  furnished  the  court  with  hia 
opinion  that*  it  was  **  the  greatest  service  the 
legal  profession  had  done  the  crown  in  his 
time ;"  while  he  added,  *'  but  unless  his  migea- 
ty  hath  the  like  power  declared  to  raise  a  land 
army  upon  the  same  exigent  of  state,  the  crown 
seems  to  me  to  stand  but  upon  one  leg  at  home, 
to  be  considerable  but  by  halves  to  foreign  prin- 
ces abroad ;  yet  sure  this,  methinks,  convinces 


*  Straffbid  Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  358. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  37S. 
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ft  power  for  tbe  soTereign  to  raise  pa3rment8 
for  land  forces,  and  conseqtienUy  submits  to 
his  wisdom  and  ordinance  the  transporting  of 
Uie  money  or  men  into  foreign  states,  so  to 
parry,  by  way  of  prevention,  the  fire  from  our- 
selres  into  the  dwellings  of  oar  enemies  (an 
art  which  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  well  un- 
derstood); and  if,  by  degrees,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  be  drawn  to  contribate  their  propor- 
tiom  to  these  levies  for  the  public,  omne  tulit 
fwonm.  Wen  fortified,"  Wentworth  contin- 
ued, "this  piece  forever  vindicates  the  royalty 
at  bonie  finoni  under  the  conditions  and  re- 
straints of  subjects,  and  renders  us  also,  abroad, 
ereo  to  the  greatest  kings,  the  most  considera- 
ble monarchy  in  Christendom."*  Stimulated 
thus,  the  court  partially  extended  their  views 
that  way,  and,  advancing  gradually  from  tbe 
maritime  districts,  levied  the  hated  tax  upon 
ahnost  every  man  in  England.  **For  home 
news,"  Garrard  writes  in  one  of  his  subsequent 
letterSft  "  the  shipping  business  goes  on  cur- 
rently an  over  England,  so  'tis  apprehended  at 
comt  Some  petitions  have  been  offered  to 
the  king  from  poor  towns,  wbich  he  bath  re- 
ferred to  his  councU."  Again :  "  The  London- 
ers have  not  been  so  forward  in  coUecting  the 
diip-money,  since  they  have  been  taught  to 
ring  Hey-difwn-daiyy  and  many  of  them  wiU 
not  pay  tin  after  miprisonment,  that  it  may 
stand  iq»n  record  they  were  forced  to  it.  The 
assessments  have  been  wonderful  unequal  and 
mproportionable,  which  is  very  iU  taken,  it 
bemg  conceived  they  did  it  on  purpose  to  raise 
damour  through  the  city."  And  again,  he 
^rritcs,  "  Your  lordship  is  very  right,  that  there 
is  no  reason  aU  public  works  should  be  put 
iqxm  the  crown.  And  yet  you  see  how  un- 
wiUing  the  people  are  to  contribute  to  any,  be 
it  never  so  honourable  or  necessary  for  them- 
selves.  Witness  the  ship-money,  which  at  this 
▼ery  present  ending  of  the  term  is  under  argu- 
ment m  the  Exchequer  chamber  before  all  the 
jodges,  brought  thither  upon  a  case  of  Mr. 
Hambden's,  as  I  think  ;  but  I  am  sure,  either 
Qpon  a  case  of  bis  or  the  Lord  Say*s.  So  have 
70Q  tbe  greatest  news  of  the  time." 

Great  news  this  was  indeed !  Many  men 
had  resisted  ship-money ;  many  poor  men  bad 
been  flung  into  prison  for  refusing  to  pay  it,  and 
hj  there  languishing  and  unknown ;  many  rich 
men  had  vainly  stirred  themselves  against  it ; 
hot  at  last,  in  the  person  of  Hampden,  the  pop- 
to  party  prepared  to  make  their  final  and  re- 
lohred  resistance,  and  in  his  great  name  aU  tbe 
naown  of  that  resistance  has  been  absorbed,  t 

Pym  and  St.  John  were  Hampden's  close 
coonseUors  in  the  interval  before  the  public  tri- 
al, and  six  months  were  passed  in  preparations 
wiboth  sides.    At  last,  after  a  display  of  extra- 


1  Fu»n.  voL  ii.,  p.  01,  OS. 

tIkid.,ToL47p.*M. 

t  b  tamf  b*  obMTTed,  at  th«  nme  tinM,  that  doiibtl«n 
u*«MBt  put7  w«ro  to  be  oooralted  m  to  th*  ehoioe  of  a 
yann  im  wkoat  caM  tk«  right  of  nsittaao*  wm  to  be  deci- 
M,  aaet  «p  to  tkio  perira.  when  refoaen  of  thip-maoey 
bad  raw  before  the  oooitt,  tiie  jadges  on  circait  had  over* 
^^^  or  dcdiaed  to  entertain,  any  plea' founded  on  the 
■MOMd  iOcgality  of  the  impoeitioa,  and  thus  the  qneetion 
of  rifhl  had  reaMtned  nndeeided.  Unable,  howerer,  to  re> 
■M  asy  kwfer  the  demand  for  a  aettlement  of  the  qaettion, 
ttja  Vobable  that  the  knia:*8  party  thonght  that,  in  iU 
F*C*««t  the  ^  afRaMlity  and  temper"  of  Hampden  aa  an 
•ppeaeat  weald  eerve  them  beat.  It  ia  certain  that  Lord 
%  ud  Sek  waa  disttacUy  refoawl  a  trial. 


ordinary  learning  and  power  on  the  part  of  St. 
John,  tin  then  ahnost  unknown  in  tbe  courts, 
and  a  scarcely  less  remarkable  exhibition  of 
venal  prostitution  of  research  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  lawyers,  judgment  was  pronounced  in 
favour  of  ship-money,  and  against  the  ilHs- 
trious  defendant,  by  nine  out  of  tbe  twelve 
jud^s.  Of  the  three  dissentients  —  Hutton,* 
Croke,  and  Denham — Croke  would  also  have 
given  judgment  for  the  crown,  bad  not  bis  wife, 
a  lady  of  eminent  piety  and  a  truly  heroic  spir- 
it, sustained  his  sinking  virtue.  **She  told 
him,"  sajTs  Whitelocke.f  "  she  hoped  he  would 
do  nothing  against  his  conscience,  for  fear  of 
any  danger  or  prejudice  to  her  or  his  family ; 
and  that  she  would  be  contented  to  suffer  want, 
or  any  misery  with  him,  rather  than  be  the  oc- 
casion for  him  to  do  or  say  anything  against 
his  judgment  or  conscience." 

Ix>rd  Clarendon  observes  that  this  decision 
"  proved  of  more  advantage  and  credit  to  the 
gentleman  condemned  than  to  the  kins's  ser- 
vice. Men  before,"  he  adds,  *'  pleased  them- 
selves with  doing  somewhat  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice, as  a  testimony  of  their  affectum^  toktch  they 
were  not  bound  todo;t  many  really  believing  the 
necessity,  and  therefore  thinking  the  burden 
reasonable.  But  when  they  heard  this  demand- 
ed in  a  court  of  law  as  a  right,  and  found  it,  by 
sworn  judges  of  the  law,  adjudged  so,  upon  such 
grounds  and  reasons  as  every  stander-by  was 
able  to  swear  was  not  law,  and  so  had  lost  the 
pleasure  and  delight  of  being  kind  and  dutiful  to 
the  king ;  and  instead  of  giving  were  required 
to  pay,  and  by  a  logic  that  left  no  man  anything 
which  he  might  call  his  own ;  when  they  saw 
in  a  court  of  law  (that  law  that  gave  them  title 
to,  and  possession  of,  aU  that  they  had)  rea- 
sons of  state  urged  as  elements  of  law,  judges 
as  sharpsighted  as  secretaries  of  state,  and  in 


*  Hulton  waa  a  friend  of  Lord  WentwortVa,  and  addreaa- 
ed  a  long  and  cnriona  letter  to  him,  exculpatory  of  the  hon- 
eet  coarae  he  pnraned  on  thia  qneetion.  I  aabjoin  a  cbar* 
aoteriatic  extract  from  the  lord-deputy'a  reply:  "  Con- 
aidering  it  ia  agreed  by  common  conaent  that  in  time  ci 
public  danger  and  neoeaaity  aooh  a  levy  may  be  made,  and 
that  the  king  ia  therein  aole  jodge  how  or  in  what  manner 
or  proportion  it  ia  to  be  gathered,  1  conceive  it  waa  oat  of 
hnmoar  oppoaed  by  Hambden,  beyond  the  modeaty  of  a  anb- 
ject,  and  that  reverence  wherein  we  ought  to  have  ao  gra- 
ciooa  a  aorereign ;  it  bein^  ever  to  be  nnderatood,  the  proa* 
pecta  of  kinga  into  myatenea  of  Mate  are  ao  far  exceeding 
thoae  of  ordinary  common  peraona,  aa  they  be  aUe  to  discern 
and  prevent  daingera  to  the  paUio  afar  off,  which  oihera 
ahall  not  ao  mnch  aa  dream  of  till  tbey  feel  the  unavoidable 
atripea  and  amart  of  them  upon  their  naked  ahouldera ;  be- 
aidea,  the  miachief  which  threatena  atatea  and  people  are 
not  alwaya  thoae  which  become  the  object  c4  ereiy  vulgar 
eye,  but  then  commonly  of  meet  danger  when  leaat  diaoov- 
ered~nay,  very  (rften,  if  unaeaaonably  over  early  pnbliabed, 
albeit  privately  known  to  the  king  long  before,  might  rather 
inflame  than  remedy  the  evil ;  therefore  it  ia  a  aafe  rule  for 
ua  all,  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  remit  theae  aupreme  watchea 
to  that  regal  power,  whoae  "peculiar  indeed  it  ia ;  aubmit 
ooraelvea  in  theee  high  conaiderationa  to  hia  ordinance,  aa 
being  no  other  than  the  ordinance  of  God  itaelf ;  and  rather 
attend  upon  hia  will,  with  conMence  in  hia  juatice,  belief 
in  hia  wiadom,  aaanranoe  in  hia  parental  amctiona  to  hia 
aubjecta  and  kingdoma,  than  feed  ouraelvea  with  the  cnri- 
oua  oueationa,  with  the  vam  flatteri^a  of  imaginary  liberty, 
which,  had  we  even  our  ailly  wiahea  and  oonceita,  were  we 
to  frame  a  new  Commonwealth  even  to  our  own  fancy, 
might  yet,  in  condnaioo,  leave  ouraelvea  leaa  free,  leaa  hap> 
py  than  now,  thanka  be  to  God  and  hia  majeaty,  we  are, 
nay,  ought  jnatly  to  be,  reputed  by  everr  moderate>minded 
Christian."  t  Memorials,  p.  S5. 

X  But  th€}f  «eer«,  before  the  deciaion,  homtd  to  obey  the 
tax,  and  that  by  aharper  conditiona  than  attended  any  other 
levy.  Theae  and  other  expresaiona  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  the 
extract  are  artful  miarepreaentationa,  eaaily  aeen  through : 
the  extract  ia  very  valuable  evidence,  notwithstanding. 
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the  mysteries  of  state,  judgment  of  law  gromid- 
ed  upon  matter  of  fact,  of  which  there  was  nei- 
ther inquiry  nor  proof,  and  no  reasons  given  for 
the  tax  in  question  but  what  included  the 
estates  of  all  the  standers-by,  they  no  more 
ttbked  upon  it  as  the  case  of  one  man,  but  the 
case  of  the  kingdom,  nor  as  an  imposition  laid 
upon  them  by  the  king,  but  by  the  judges,  which 
they  thought  themselves  bound  in  conscience 
to  the  public  justice  not  to  submit  to/'  In  oth- 
er words,  the  event  justified  the  policy  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  and  they  now  quietly  re- 
sumed their  former  position,  hopeful  and  de- 
termined. Laud  soon  wrote  to  Wentworth 
that  the  "  faction  are  grown  very  bold,  and  the 
king's  moneys  come  in  a  great  deal  more  slow- 
ly than  they  did  in  former  years,  and  that  to  a 
very  considerable  sum  ;''*  and  Whitelocke 
closes  his  description  of  the  proceedings  with 
these  words :  **  Hampden  and  many  others  of 
quality  and  interest  in  their  counties  were  un- 
satisfied with  the  judgment,  and  continued, 
with  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in  opposition 
to  it,  yet  could  not  at  that  time  give  any  other 
stop  or  hinderance ;  btU  it  remained  dUd  mente 
repdttum." 

leaving  it  thus,  for  a  time,  in  the  minds  of 
Pym  and  Hampden,  it  is  now  necessary — in 
completion  of  such  a  sketch  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  England  as  will  be  thought  essen- 
tial to  a  right  judgment  of  the  exertions  of 
Pym's  latter  life — ^that  I  should  slightly  revert 
to  Laud's  administration  of  religious  aflfairs. 
It  was  frightfully  consistent  with  the  view  that 
has  been  furnished  of  the  condition  of  civil 
matters.  The  barbarous  punishment  of  Leigh- 
ton,!  the  Scotch  divine  ;  the  cruel  persecution 
of  Balmerinot  at  Edinburgh ;  the  shocking  se- 
verities that  were  practised  upon  Prynne,  Bur- 
ton, and  Bastwick,^  need  only  be  alluded  to  to 


♦  SCTftflford  Papers,  toI.  ii.,  p.  170. 

t  Sm  Roshworth,  toI.  ii.,  p.  55;  Whitalocke,  p.  15. 
Neal,  vol.  i.,  p.  547 ;  and  see  Land's  Diary  for  Norember 
16, 1630. 

t  See  Carte,  toI.  iv.,  p.  999.    State  Trials,  rol.  iii.,  Ae, 

<t  See  I<aad's  Diary ;  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans ; 
Roshworth,  vol.  ii.,  p!  290,  et  ttq.  Heylin's  Life  of  Laad, 
949,  Ae.  Gamrd  writes  to  Lord  Wentworth  :  "  Some  few 
days  after  the  end  of  the  term,  in  the  palace-rard  two  pil> 
lones  were  erected,  and  there  the  sentence  of  Star  Cham- 
ber against  Barton,  Bastwick,  and  Prynne  was  ezeented : 
they  stood  two  hoars  in  the  pillory ;  Barton  br  himself,  be< 
ing  degraded  in  the  High  Commission  Court  three  days  be- 
fore. The  place  was  fall  of  people,  who  cried  and  howled 
terribly,  especially  when  Burton  was  cropt.  Dr.  Bastwick 
was  Teiy  merry :  his  wife.  Dr.  Foe's  daughter,  got  a  stool, 
and  kissed  him ;  his  ears  being  cut  off,  she  odled  for  them, 
and  pat  them  in  a  clean  handkerchief,  ai^  carried  them 
away  with  her.  Bastwick  told  the  people,  the  lords  had 
collar>da^  at  court,  but  this  was  his  collar<day,  rejoycing 
much  in  it.  Since,  warrants  are  sent  from  the  lords  to  the 
sheriffs  •f  the  seTeral  counties  where  they  are  to  be  im- 
prisoned, to  receive  them  and  see  them  placed.  Also  Dr. 
Larton,  hopto  ejutdem  farittie,  censured  scTen  years  since, 
ana  now  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  is  remored  to  some  remote 
prison  of  the  kingdom.**  From  that  prison  Leighton  was 
not  released  till  ten  years  after,  when  he  had  lost  sight, 
bearing,  and  the  use  of  his  Umhs!  Another  of  the  loid- 
deputy  s  correspondents  had  before  described  the  mutila- 
tion of  Prynne :  "  No  mercy  showed  to  Prrnne :  he  stood 
in  the  pillory,  and  lost  his  first  esr  in  a  pillory  in  the  pid- 
ace  at  Westminster  in  full  term,  his  other  in  Cheapside ; 
where,  while  he  stood,  his  Tolnmes  were  burned  under  his 
nose,  which  had  almost  suffocated  him."  Lastly,  Land 
himself  wrote  thus  to  Wentworth :  **  I  hare  done  expect- 
ing of  thorow  on  this  side,  and  therefore  shall  betake  my- 
seuto  that  which  yon  say,  and  I  believe,  is  the  next  best ; 
and  yet  I  would  not  give  orer  neither.  But  what  can  yoa 
think  of  thorow  where  there  shall  be  such  slips  in  business 
of  consequence  ?  What  say  you  to  it  that  Prynne  and  his 
followers  should  be  suffered  to  talk  what  they  pleased 


recall  the  horror  and  disgust  with  which  their 
sufferings  ha^e  passed  into  history.    The  Teir 
name  of  toleration  was  banished  from  EoglaDO. 
A  refusal  to  attend  divine  worship  in  the  par- 
ish church  was,  in  all  persons,  without  excep- 
tion, punished  in  the  first  instance  by  fine,  and 
on  a  repetition  of  such  refusal  by  transporta- 
tion.   Popish  recusants,  indeed,  were  allowed 
to  compound  for  these  penalties  by  a  heary  an- 
nual payment ;  and  the  celebration  of  mass, 
though  illegal,  was  connived  at ;  but  no  similar 
indulgence  was  extended  to  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  Protestant  dissenters.    Tlie  dissenting 
ministers,  in  point  of  fact,  did  not  yet  form  a 
distinct  class ;  they  were,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, ordained  and  beneficed  clergy  of  the 
English  Church ;  and  being  thus  lawfully  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  their  diocesan,  the 
means  of  detecting  and  punishing  their  devia- 
tions from  conformity  were  easy  and  obvious. 
Accordingly,  from  Laud  they  found  no  quarter. 
At  the  thought  of  every  episcopsd  visitation  the 
clergy  groaned  and  trembled.    Lecturers  were 
peremptorily  s  lenced  ;  domestic  chaplains  in 
the  houses  of  private  gentlemen  punished,  and 
their  patrons  ordered  to  attend  their  parish' 
churches ;  while  the  parochial  clergy,  where 
non- conformable,  were  fined,  suspended,  in 
some  cases  deprived,  and  ultimately,  in  very 
many  instances,  driven  out  of  England  with 
the  more  zealous  of  their  followers,  happy  to 
escape  without  some  mutilation  of  their  per- 
sons, for  scarcely  a  sitting  of  the  Star  Chaoober 
passed  without  its  victim,  and  its  consequent 
exhibition,  in  the  public  streets,  of  some  scene 
of  bloody  human  agony !    On  one  occasion, 
while  Lilburne  and  Wharton,  after  having  suf- 
fered a  severe  whipping,  were  standing  ex- 
posed in  the  pillory,  news  was  carried  to  the 
Star  Chamber  that  Wharton,  unsilenced  by  his 
suffering  or  his  shame,  was  scattering  pamj^ 
lets  about  and  haranguing  the  mob ;  and  the 
court,  happening  to  be  sitting  at  the  moment, 
made  an  order  that  he  should  be  gagged,  and 
the  order  was  executed  instantly!    Prynne, 
having  had  his  old  ears  stitched  to  his  bead, 
"  relapsed,"  as  Garrard  expresses  it, "  into  new 
errors,"  and  again  suffered  a  mutilation  of  the 
fragments!  Mean  while,  the  language  of  Went- 
worth and  Laud  held  out  no  hope  of  change. 
"  Go  it  as  it  shall  please  God  with  me,"  wrote 
Wentworth,  "  believe  me,  my  lord,  I  will  be 
still  thorough  and  thoroitghout,  one  and  the  sstme.* 
The  cure  of  this  grievous  and  over-spreading 
leprosy  is,  in  my  weak  judmnent,  to  be  effected 
rather  by  corrosives  than  lenitives ;  less  than 
thorough  will  not  overcome  it :  there  is  a  can- 
cerous malignity  in  it,  which  must  be  cut  forth !" 
What  wonder  if,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  fright- 
ful despotism  over  the  property  and  conscien- 
ces of  men,  large  numbers  of  the  English  peo- 
ple now  sent  their  thoughts  across  the  wide 
Atlantic  towards  the  New  World  that  had  ris- 
en beyond  its  waters  I    Such  were  the  gloomy 
apprehensions  and  terrors  with  which  the  Old 
World  was  filled,  that  only  two  alternatives 


while  they  stood  in  the  pillory,  and  win  aoclamatiowa  fna 
the  people,  and  have  notes  taken  of  what  ther  epake,  and 
those  notes  spread  in  written  copies  about  the  city,  and 
that  when  they  went  out  of  town  to  their  seTeral  ixOptium' 
ments,  there  were  thousands  suffered  to  be  apoa  the  way 
to  take  their  leare,  and  God  knows  what  else  X" 
*  Strmffbrd  Pkpen,  toL  i.,  p.  89a 
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iodeed  now  teemed  to  many  persoDs  to  remain : 
that,  at  May  expresses  it/  **  Things  carried  so 
(ar  on  in  a  wrong  way  must  needs  either  en- 
riafe  thenuelTes  and  posterity  forever,  or  re- 
qme  a  Tmdication  so  sharp  and  smarting  as 
that  tbs  nation  would  groan  under  it"  Too 
weak  to  contemplate  the  last  altematire,  and 
too  fiitiiofis  to  submit  to  the  first,  crowds  of 
TiBtinttt  to  the  tyranny  of  Church  and  State 
low  aooordingly  left  their  homes  and  their 
eosotryf  willing  to  encounter  any  sufferings, 
printioBS,  and  dangers  in  the  distant  wilder- 
aeas  they  sought,  because  of  the  one  sole  hope 
they  had,  that  there,  at  least,  would  be  found 
MOW  rest  and  reAige  for  liberty,  for  religion, 
ferhnmanity! 

So  eztensiTe,  howerer,  did  the  emigration 
ihreatea  to  become,  that  Laud  thought  it  ne- 
eoaaiy  to  interfere  at  last,  and — ^with  a  refine- 
■Mt  of  tyranny  of  which,  it  has  been  truly 
■Id,  the  annals  of  persecution  aflbrd  few  equally 
itra^  examples— to  seek  to  deprive  the  con- 
ibeatious  scdierers  of  that  last  and  most  mel- 
taeboly  of  all  resources,  a  rude,  and  distant, 
ad  peipetoal  exile.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1638, 
cfht  ahips  bound  for  New  England,  and  filled 
vah  Pnntan  families,  were  arrested  in  the 
ThoMs  by  an  order  in  council  It  has  been  a 
*enr  popular  **  rumour  of  history,"  that  among 
the  passengers  in  one  of  those  vessels  were 
fym,  Hampden,  Cromwell,  and  Haxelrig. 

Were  this  anecdote  authentic,  the  hand  of 
bte  hid  been  visible  upon  Charles  indeed!  But 
ttcieia  no  good  authority t  for  it,  and  it  is  de- 
test ia  aO  the  moral  evidences  of  truth.  The 
Mid  cannot  Inring  itself  to  imagine  the  spirits 
•f  MKh  men  as  these  yielding  so  easily  to  the 
dopair  of  country ;  and  at  this  moment  Harop- 
^  was  tiie  **  argument  of  all  tongues"  for  his 
nMittoe  to  siiip-money,  while  to  Pym  the  vis- 
■•  of  the  fatal  meeting  to  which  he  had  sum- 
*ssd  Wentworth  now  became  daily  more  and 
■Bwdiaciaet.  Nor  are  we  wanting  of  absolute 
CKViMances  of  proof,  obvious  enough  to  me, 
tf  ths  alter  ineorreotness  of  the  statement.  In 
^•■K  part  of  Roshworth's  Collections  where 
^w^inal  order  is  to  be  found,  a  subsequent 
may  be  seen  also,  wherein,  after 
the  seixaTe  of  the  ships,  the  following 
I  oecmra.:  **Howbeit,  updh  the  bumble 
of  the  merchants,  pa««eif^(r<,  and  own- 
**  «f  the  ships  now  bound  for  New  England, 
Jd  a^  the  reasons  by  them  represented  to 
■>  hitrd,  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
*^  them  IhNn  their  late  restraint,  to  pro- 

»dia  their  intended  voyage."^    So  that,  in 


^^mmttk  M  tk»  tiaw,  **v  ■Mrrelloa 

T%lWiB  Mll|Blfll  llfllll  tillllllll  lirHj 

^■linhM  4mm  vwy  wMj  to  feUow  \ 
>*^i  Ml  I  MR  •onyjo  fMd  ia  yoor  laUi 


f^ikm  L««  Parti— nt,  p.  17. 

I  at  Onoood  asd  Clara,''  writat  Land 


art  a  ■Mrrelloas  ffreat  work 
oftbi 


that  kingo 

that  baaincat 

•orrrto  fvad  ia  yoor  latter*  that  70a 

.. ./  to  im  that  wofk ;  and  thii  ia  tba  mora 

S^iiHaa  fivat  4m^  thai  yom  ahoald  want  oieii  in  Ira- 
Inlfcl.  iW  wlAa,  tlMT*  ahoald  b«  haf«  aneh  aaai- 
■f  ^aMlftolCav  Inriaad.  aad  God  knowa  whither ; 

I^Jbi  !■!  11  ■■!■!.  Am  for  joar  beinf  Uft  alona  ia 
{M»flad  thaw/  pavt  &f  tha  work,  that  ia  no  nawa  at 
l^w^vka  ana  Mved  to  tha  like  hara,  acaroa  a  maa 

Ite  way  ia  roofh  iadaed." 

mu  anthohtiaa  ara  Dr.  Oeorfv  Bataa  and 
Bojrahata,  and,  on  thia  point,  qaita 

k^val.  ti^  p.  400,  aad  tec  AiUn'a  Chartea, 


(hct,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  all 
who  had  embarked  for  New  England  on  board 
the  eight  ships  alluded  to  did  not  proceed  to 
New  England.    No  doubt  they  did  so. 

The  anecdote  in  question,  however,  is  not 
without  ground  of  a  certain  kind.  Some  years 
before  its  date,  the  attention  of  the  leading  men 
among  the  patriots  bad  been  Strongly  directed 
to  the  subject  of  the  colonization  of  part  of  the 
North  American  Continent,  with  a  view  to  its 
aflbrding  a  refuge  of  safety  and  comfort  to  sudi 
of  their  party  or  their  families  as  the  sad  troub- 
les which  impended  over  England  might  force 
fVom  their  homes.  The  subject  had  occupied 
even  £liot*s  thoughts  in  his  prison,  as  a  paa- 
sage  from  one  of  Hampden's  letters  to  him  may 
serve  to  show.  **  The  paper  of  considerations 
concerning  the  Plantation  might  be  very  safiely 
conveyed  to  me  by  this  hand,  and  after  trana- 
cribing,  should  be  as  safely  returned,  if  yon 
vouchsafe  to  send  it  to  me."*  The  result  of 
all  this  consideration  of  the  subject  was  the 
purchase  of  a  large  grant  of  land  in  the  name 
of  Lord  Brook,  and  Lord  Say  and  Sele ;  and  in 
1635,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  these  two 
lords  "  sent  over  Mr.  George  Fenwick  to  pre- 
pare a  retreat  for  them  and  their  firiends,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  little  town  was  built, 
and  called  by  their  joipt  names  Saybrooke.*'t 
Now  in  this  scheme  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Hampden  was  concerned ;  and  I  have 
found  certain  evidence,  in  Garrard's  letters  to 
Lord  Strafford,  that  Pym  was  a  party  to  it. 
"  Our  East  India  Company,*'  writes  that  inde- 
fatigable newsmonger,  "have  this  week  two 
ships  come  home,  which  a  little  revives  them. 
The  traders  also  into  the  Isle  of  Providence, 
who  are  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Lord  Say, 
the  Lord  .Mandeville,  the  Lord  Brook,  Sir  Ben* 
jamin  Rudyard,  Mr.  Pym,  and  others,  have  ta* 
ken  a  prize,  sent  home  worth  £16,000  by  vir- 
tue  of  letters  of  marque  granted  to  the  |dantera 
there  by  his  majesty  for  some  injuries  done 
them  by  the  Spaniard."*  The  date  of  this  let- 
ter is  December,  1637 ;  and  firom  that  date,  as 
the  prospects  of  the  court  darkened,  the  hopes 
of  I^rm  and  Hampden  must  have  grown  with 
the  passage  of  every  day. 

Tune  and  fate  soon  pressed  in  hard,  indeed, 
upon  the  government  of  Charles.  Driven  to 
the  close  of  every  expedient,  his  last  hope  cen- 
tred in  the  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  and  Went- 
worth's  capacity  and  vigour  had  now  twice  re* 
stored  the  court  finances  and  paid  the  king's 
det^s.  Ruin  again  impended,  when  Laud,  as 
if  to  dash  at  once  into  the  gulf,  made  a  despe- 
rate attempt  to  impose  the  yoke  of  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book  upon  the  Scotch  peo|de.  A 
fool  might  have  seen  the  result,  and  mdeed  one 
fool  did  see  it,  and  was  whipped  for  his  fbUy. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  remarked  be- 
fore, but  the  disgrace  of  the  fiunous  Archy,  the 
jester  of  Charles  I.,  took  place  at  this  time. 
••  Archy  is  fallen  into  a  great  misfonune,"  writes 
a  letter  of  the  time.  **  A  fool  he  would  be,  but 
a  foul-mouthed  knave  he  hath  proved  himself; 
being  in  a  tavern  in  Westminster,  drank,  he 
saith  himself,  he  was  speaking  of  the  Scottish 


•BliotMSS.iaLonlBiol%|  ,  ^  ^,    ^    ^ 

t  Saa  W^a'aCatakfM  of  Royal  aad  NoUa  AMthm^ 
▼ol.  ii.,  p.  SM,  ad.  Fark. 
%  Straffotd  Papaia,  roL  i).,  p.  IM. 
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business,  hefeU  a  raiUng  on  my  JjotA  of  Canter- 
hmfy  taii  he  lotu  a  monl,  a  rogtity  and  a  traitor. 
Of  this  bis  grace  complained  at  council,  tbe 
king  being  present :  it  was  ordered  he  should 
be  carried  to  the^porter's  lodge,  his  coat  pulled 
over  his  ears,  and  kicked  out  of  the  court,  nev- 
er to  enter  within  the  gates,  and  to  be  called 
into  the  Star  Chamber.  The  first  part  is  done, 
but  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  hath  interceded  to 
the  king  that  there  it  should  end.  There  is  a 
new  fool  in  his  place,  Muckle  John,  but  he  will 
never  be  so  rich,  for  he  cannot  abide  money/' 
This  last  must  have  seemed  a  fool  indeed  ! 

The  afiairs  of  Scotland  belong  to  general 
history,  and  require  only  a  brief  mention  here. 
Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  that  after  several  months' 
alternation  of  persecution  and  negotiations,  the 
Scottish  people  remained  firm.  Most  truly  has 
it  been  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  Covenanters, 
that  the  display  they  now  made  of  fearless  pur- 
pose, and  even  of  fearless  reason ;  of  unwea- 
ried, unwinking  energy  and  sagacity ;  of  ardour 
without  violence,  and  enthusiasm  without  ex- 
travagance, has  done  imperishable  honour  to 
the  Scottish  character.  Why  should  it  be  de- 
nied that  Pym,  Hampden,  and  others  of  the 
English  opposition  placed  themselves  immedi- 
ately in  communication  with  those  meni  It 
stands  upon  tbe  authority  of  Whitelocke,  and 
may  not  be  denied.  With  the  dawning  of  the 
fierce  opposition  in  Scotland  to  the  frightful  tyr- 
anny of  conscience  attempted  by  Laud,  sprang 
up  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  entertained 
during  twelve  long  years  of  oppression,  by  Pym 
and  Hampden,  that  a  day  for  the  liberties  of 
England  would  still  come.  Let  the  friends  of 
Charles  I.  make  what  use  of  the  admission 
they  please,  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  the  Lon- 
don meetings  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  from 
the  Covenant,  headed  by  Lords  Loudon  and 
Dumferling,  not  only.  Pym  and  Hampden  took 
an  active  part,  but  also  Lords  Essex,  Holland, 
Bedford,  and  Say. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Wentworth  stood  by  the 
side  of  Charles  in  England,  and  a  war  was  re- 
solved upon  i^inst  the  Scottish  people.  The 
lord-deputy's  unparalleled  exertions  at  this  pe- 
riod have  been  already  described,*  but  the  si- 
lent efforts  of  Pym  and  Hampden  flung  them 
powerless  back,  and  all  the  attempts  at  loans  and 
ship-money  levies  now  fell  flat  to  the  ground. 
The  strong  spirit  of  hope  was  in  truth  again 
gone  forth  among  all  classes  of  men,  and  that 
word  which  had  been  proscribed  by  Charles 
twelve  years  before,  was  again  heard  as  a  fa- 
miliar word  in  England. 

A  Parliament,  it  was  resolved,  should  be  in- 
stantly summoned.  Wentworth  was  created 
Lord  Strafford;  returned  to  Ireland  as  lord- 
Ueutenant;  called  a  Parliament  there;  pro- 
cured a  large  sum  of  money  from  them,  with  a 
farther  offer  of  **  their  persons  and  estates,"  if 
required ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  return- 
ed to  England.  The  example  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament would,  it  was  vainly  hoped,  influence 
the  Parliament  of  EUigland.  Meanwhile,  the 
elections  for  members  had  been  concluded 
without  a  single  demonstration  of  tumult  in 
any  part  of  the  country ;  and  on  the  3d  of 
April,  1640,  the  king  opened  the  houses  in  per- 
soh.  and  in  the  midst  of  a  larger  number  of 


*  Sm  Life  of  Strafford,  p.  117. 


members  of  the  Commons  than  had  ever  been 
known  to  assemble  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion.  His  soeech  was  equally  short  and  un- 
gracious. "My  lords  and  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
**  there  never  was  a  king  that  had  a  more  great 
and  weighty  cause  to  call  his  people  together 
than  myself:  I  will  not  trouble  yoo  with  the 
particulars.  I  have  informed  my  k>rd-keeper, 
and  command  him  to  speak,  and  desire  your 
attention."*  The  lord-keeper's  speech  was  to 
the  absurdest  strain  of  high  prerogative.  He 
observed  that  **  his  majesty's  kingly  resolotions 
were  seated  in  the  ark  of  his  sacred  breast, 
and  it  were  a  presumption  of  too  high  a  nature 
for  any  Uzzah  uncalled  to  touch  it ;  yet,"  he 
continued,  *'  the  king  is  now  pleased  to  lay  Xxf 
the  shining  beams  of  majesty,  as  Phoebus  did 
to  Phaeton,  that  the  distance  between  sover- 
eignty and  subjection  should  not  bar  you  from 
that  filial  freedom  of  access  to  his  person  and 
councils ;  only  let  us  beware  how,  like  the  son 
of  Clymene,  we  aim  not  at  the  guiding  of  the 
chariot"  He  proceeded  subsequently  to  say, 
"  that  his  majesty  did  not  expect  advice  Irom 
them,  much  less  that  they  should  interpose  in 
any  office  of  mediation,  which  would  not  be 
grateful  to  him ;  but  that  they  should,  as  soon 
as  might  be,  give  his  majesty  a  supply,  and  that 
he  would  give  them  time  enough  afterward  to 
represent  any  grievances  to  him."t 

"  The  House,"  proceeds  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  on  this  occasion  made  his  first  entrance 
into  the  House  of  Commons  as  Edward  Hyde, 
member  for  the  borough  of  Wootton-Basset, 
**  met  always  at  eight  of  the  clock,  and  rose  at 
twelve,  which  were  the  old  Parliament  hours, 
that  the  committees,  upon  whom  the  greatest 
burden  of  business  lay,  might  have  tl:^  after- 
noons for  their  preparation  and  despatch.  It 
was  not  the  custom  to  enter  upon  any  impor- 
tant business  during  the  first  fortnight,  both 
because  many  members  used  to  be  absent  so 
long,  and  that  time  was  usually  thought  neoes- 
sary  for  the  appointment  and  nomination  of 
committees,  and  for  other  ceremonies  and 
preparations  that  were  usual ;  but  there  was 
no  regard  now  to  that  custom;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  members  was  very  great,  there 
having  been  a  large  time  between  the  issoing 
out  of  the  writs  and  the  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, so.  that  all  elections  were  made  and  re- 
turned, and  everybody  was  wilUng  to  fall  to  tka 
work"i 

A  leader  only  was  wanting ;  and  in  this  great 
position,  by  the  common  consent  of  all,  Pym 
now  placed  himself.  As  he  looked  round  the 
seats,  crowded  as  they  were  with  members, 
what  gaps  must  have  appeared  in  them  to  him ! 
The  line  of  his  early  friends  and  associates  was 
broken  indeed.  "The  long  intermission  of 
Parliament,"  observes  Clarendon,  "had  worn 
out  most  of  those  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  rules  and  orders  observed  in  those 
conventions."  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Rob- 
ert Philips^  were  dead  now,  and  Sir  John  Elioc 


*  Roshworth,  vol.  iii.  (put  womid),  p.  1114.  RoshwoctK 
wms  appointed,  this  senim,  cIerk>MM«uiit  to  the  Hoo«ft  «£ 
Commons.  t  See  Clarendoo,  vol.  i.,  p.  S33. 

I  Clarendon*!  History,  toI.  i.,  p.  S3S-S34. 

^  "  Sir  Robert  Philips,"  wrote  Garrard  to  the  iord<^»|iio- 
tj  on  the  10th  of  May,  1636,  "  Sir  Robert  Philips,  your  oid 
acquaintance,  has  died  of  a  cold— choked  with  phlefm.**^ 
Strafibrd  Papers,  Yol.  ii.,  p.  164. 
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htd  perished  in  his  prison.  But  it  was  a  great 
and  redeemiog  consolation  to  Pym  that  Hamp^ 
4en  ttiU  sat  bj  his  side,  and  that  ap  to  the  close 
of  their  illoatrioas  career  the  most  intimate 
prirate  friendsliip  henceforth  united  them  even 
nwre  closely,  if  that  were  possible,  than  the 
Beat  public  uhjeets  they  pursued  in  common. 
Hitherto  Hampden  had  been  **  rather  of  reputa- 
tiDB  in  has  own  country  than  of  public  discourse 
or  fame  in  the  kingdom  ;**  but  the  business  of 
•hip-money  had  made  him  the  urgument  of  all 
tMfoes ;  and  to  the  toils  and  perils  of  public 
life  be  »jw,  by  Pym's  side,  entirely  devoted 
ImnseUl  He  brought  up  all  bis  family  to  Len- 
to from  their  seat  in  Buckinghamshire,  which 
•aly  at  a  iew  chance  intervals  he  ever  saw 
igaiB ;  and  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  close 
iatiniacy  I  speak  of,  that  henceforward  they 
lived  ia  lodgings  near  Pym*s  house,*  which  was 
thea  in  Oray*«  Ian  Lane,  until  the  commence- 
Bttat  o(  the  following  Parliament,  when  Pym 
bafing  changed  his  residence  to  Westminster, 
Hampden  renaoved  there  also.f  Before  the 
■eeting  of  the  present  Parliament,  I  should 
abo  nentioB,  they  had  ridden  together  through 
•ereral  of  the  English  counties,  less  with  the 
Tiew,  as  Anthony  i  Wood  states,  of  "  promo- 
tiig  elections  of  the  Puritanical  brethren,"  than 
of  urging  the  people  to  meet  and  send  petitions 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  soon  as  possible 
tfter  it  had  assembled.  Petitioning  Parliament 
vsi  irst  organised  thus,  as  a  system,  by  Pym 
iod  Hampden.  The  result  was  sensibly  felt 
tbe  day  after  the  delivery  of  the  king's  speech, 
vtteo  several  county  members  rose  and  pre- 
•eoted  petitions  from  their  respective  counties,! 
eooiplaiaiog  of  ship-money  projects  and  monop- 
obes,  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
coorts,  and  other  heavy  grievances.  Hence—- 
UwQffa  the  king  had,  at  the  close  of  the  lord- 
keeper's  speech  the  day  before,  distinctly  asked 
of  the  House  that  they  should  proceed  at  once 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Scotch  business 
with  a  view  to  supplies,  and  for  this  purpose 
lud  specially  ordered  the  lord-keeper's  speech 
lad  bis  own  to  be  entered  on  the  journals — 
etea  the  Royalist  members  of  the  House  could 
sot  but  recognise,  after  the  presentation  of 
*aeh  a  series  of  petitions  from  the  people  they 
represented,  a  certain  sort  of  "  divided  duty." 
Tkii  was  exactly  the  occasion  Pym  had  sought, 
ttd  he  availed  himself  of  it. 

"While  men  gazed  upon  each  other,"  says 
Lord  Qarendon,  "looking  who  should  begin 
(aaeh  the  greater  part  having  never  before  sat 
u  PadtamentX  Mr.  Pym,  a  man  of  good  repu- 
<*Uoe,^  but  much  better  known  afterward,  who 
^  been  as  long  in  those  assemblies  as  any 
■SB  then  living,  brake  the  ice ;  and  in  a  set 
woorae  of  above  two  hours,  after  mention  of 
tke  kiag  with  profound  reverence,  and  com- 
aeadation  of  his  wisdom  and  justice,  he  ob- 
Knred,  *  that  by  the  long  intermission  of  Par- 
■saieats  many  unwarrantable  things  had  been 
poetised,  notwithstanding  the  great  virtue  of 
lis  majesty  ;*  and  then  enumerated  all  the  proj- 
55*  which  had  been  set  on  foot;  all  the  ille- 


-^  ••  Lw*  NttfcM*s  lf«aoriah  of  Hampden,  toI.  i.,  p. 
^,    .  t  Sm  Clarendon's  Life. 

J  te^»rt^  ▼oL  iii.,  p.  1131. 

«  WWlocke  Una  deachbes  him :  "  Matter  Pym,  an  an- 
"••*  fnUtmaa  af  freat  »perience  in  Parliamentarr  af- 
»J^  •■*  aa  kaa  kmown  fidelity  to  hia  cottutfy.»» 


gal  proclamations  which  had  been  published, 
and  the  proceedings  which  had  been  upon  those 
proclamations ;  the  judgment  upon  ship-money, 
and  many  grievances  which  related  to  the  ec* 
clesiastical  jurisdiction;  summing  up  shortly 
and  sharply  all  that  most  reflected  upon  the 
prudence  and  justice  of  the  government,  and 
concluding  *  that  he  had  only  laid  that  scheme 
before  them  that  they  might  see  how  much  work 
they  hmd  to  do  to  satisfy  their  country^  the  method 
and  manner  of  the  doing  whereof  he  left  to 
their  wisdoms.' "  To  this  may  be  added  the 
characteristic  description  given  by  May,  the 
historian  of  the  Long  Parliament:  *' Master 
Pym,  a  grave  and  religious  gentleman,  in  a 
long  speech  of  almost  two  hours,^  recited  a  cat- 
alogue of  the  grievances  which  at  that  time  lay 
heavy  on  the  Commonwealth,  of  which  many 
abbreviated  eojnes,  as  extracting  the  heads  only, 
were  with  great  greediness  taken  by  gentlemen, 
and  others  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  it  was  not 
then  in  fashion  to  print  speeches  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  so  extraordi- 
nary throughout  England,  that  it  has  been  made 
matter  of  general  comment  with  all  the  histo- 
rians of  the  period.  The  only  reference  they 
are  able  to  give,  however,  is  to  the  abstract 
supplied  by  Rusbworth;*  and  this  seemed  to 
me  to  be  so  unsatisfactory  a  version,  that  I 
commenced  a  search  among  the  pamphlets  at 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  hope  that  some  pub- 
lication of  a  speech  that  had  produced  such  re- 
sults, and  which  might  possibly  have  taken 
place  with  P]rm's  authority,  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  indefatigable  collector.  This  hope 
was  not  disappointed ;  and  some  extensive  ex- 
tracts shall  now  be  laid  before  the  reader,  from 
a  report  which  received  the  subsequent  correc- 
tion of  Pym  himself  These  extracts  are  re- 
markable on  every  account :  they  do  not  simply 
illustrate  the  period  better  than  any  laboured 
history  can ;  they  will  be  found  to  mark,  also, 
most  emphatically,  a  certain  grave  and  subdued 
style  and  manner  in  the  speaker,,  which  singu- 
larly contrasts  with  his  tone  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Parliament  that  followed.  It  is  as  though 
he  spoke — and  doubtless  he  did  speak — ^with  the 
thorough  knowledge  that,  as  the  present  Par- 
liament had  been  called  by  the  king,  the  next 
was  to  be  forced  into  existence  by  the  people. 
The  report  is  given  in  the  third  person,  and 
opens  thus : 

**  Never  Parliament  had  greater  businesses 
to  dispatch,  nor  more  difficulties  to  encounter ; 
therefore  wee  have  reason  to  take  all  advanta- 
ges of  order  and  addresse,  and  hereby  wee  shaU 
not  only  doe  our  owne  worke,  but  dispose  and 
inable  ourselves  for  the  better  satisfoction  of 
his  majestie's  desire  of  supply.  The  grievances 
being  removed,  our  affections  will  carry  us  with 
speede  and  cheerefulnesse,  to  give  his  majestie 
that  which  may  be  sufficient  both  for  his  hon- 
our and  support.  Those  that  in  the  very  first 
place  shall  endeavour  to  redresse  the  grievan- 
ces, will  be  found  not  to  hinder,  but  to  bee  the 
best  furtherers  of  his  majestie's  service.  Hee 
that  takes  away  weights  doth  as  much  advantage 
motion  as  he  that  addeth  wings.  Divers  pieces 
of  this  maine  worke  have  beene  already  pro- 
pounded ;  his  endeavour  should  be  to  present 
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to  the  House  a  modell  of  the  whole.  In  the 
creation,  God  made  the  world  according  to  that 
idea  or  forme  whicn  was  eternally  pre-existent 
in  the  divine  minde.  Moses  was  commanded 
to  frame  the  tabernacle  after  the  patterne  shew- 
ed him  in  the  mount.  Thote  acHont  art  seldome 
Vfdl  perfuUd  in  the  execution  which  are  not  first 
well  moulded  in  the  designe  and  proposition.** 

In  such  passages  as  these,  tor  abundance  of 
argument,  and  weight,  no  less  than  closeness 
of  reasoning,  the  eloquence  of  Pym  approaches 
to  the  more  deliberate  compositions  of  Lord 
Bacon. 

**  He  said  he  would  labour  to  contract  those 
manifold  affaires,  both  of  the  Church  and  State, 
which  did  so  earnestly  require  the  wisdome  and 
faithfulnesse  of  this  House,  into  a  double  meth- 
od of  grievances  and  cures.  And  because  there 
wanted  not  some  who  pretended  that  these 
things  wherewith  the  Commonwealth  is  now 
grieved  are  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  king, 
and  that  the  redresse  of  them  wiU  be  to  his 
majestie's  great  disadvantage  and  losse  (hee 
said),  he  doubted  not  but  to  make  it  appeare 
that  in  discovering  the  present  great  distem- 
pers and  disorders,  and  procuring  remedie  for 
them,  we  should  bee  no  lesse  serviceable  to  his 
majestic,  who  hath  summoned  us  to  this  great 
councell,  than  usefull  to  those  whom  we  doe 
here  represent.  For  the  better  effecting  where- 
of he  propounded  three  maine  branches  of  his' 
discourse.  In  the  first  (he  said)  he  would  offer 
them  the  severall  heads  of  some  principal! 
grievances  under  which  the  kingdome  groaned. 
In  the  second  he  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
disorders  from  whence  those  grievances  issued 
were  as  hurtfuU  to  the  king  as  to  the  people. 
In  the  third  he  would  advise  such  a  way  of 
healing  and  removing  those  grievances  as  might 
bee  equally  effectuaU  to  maintaine  the  honour 
and  greatnesse  of  the  king,  and  to  procure  the 
prosperitie  and  contentment  of  the  people. 

**In  the  handling  whereof  he  promised  to 
use  such  expressions  as  might  mitigate  the 
sharpnesse  and  bitternesse  of  those  things 
whereof  he  was  to  speake,  so  far  as  bis  duty 
and  faithfulnesse  would  allow.  It  is  a  great 
prerogative  to  the  king,  and  a  great  honour  at- 
tributed to  him,  in  a  maxime  of  our  hiw,  that 
he  can  doe  no  wrong ;  he  is  the  fountaine  of 
justice ;  and,  if  there  be  any  injustice  in  the 
execution  of  his  conmiands,  the  law  casts  it 
upon  the  ministers,  and  frees  the  king.  Aetivi' 
tie,  life,  and  vigour  are  conveyed  into  the  sublu- 
nary creatures  by  the  influence  of  Heaven ;  but 
the  malignitie  and  distemper,  the  cause  of  so  many 
epidemicall  diseases,  doe  proceed  from  the  noysome ' 
vapomrs  of  the  earth,  or  some  ill  affected  qualities 
of  the  aire,  without  any  infection  or  alteration  of 
those  pure,  celestiall,  and  incorruptible  bodies.  In 
the  like  manner  (he  said),  the  authoritie,  the 
power,  and  countenance  of  princes  may  concur 
in  the  actions  of  evill  men,  without  partaking 
in  the  injustice  and  obliquitie  of  them.  These 
matters  whereof  we  complaine  have  been  pre- 
senU^  to  his  majestic,  either  under  the  pre- 
tence of  royall  prerogatives,  which  he  is  bound 
to  maintaine,  or  of  publike  good,  which  is  the 
most  honourable  object  of  regaW  wisdome.  But 
the  covetous  and  ambitious  designes  of  others 
have  interposed  betwixt  his  royall  intentions 
and  the  happinesse  of  his  people,  making  those  i 


things  pernicious  and  hortfuU  wfaic^  hismijei- 
tie  apprehended  as  just  and  profitable." 

How  admirable  is  the  grace  and  modesty  of 
expression  in  the  first  passage  that  follows,  and 
how  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  the  tose  of 
the  rest! 

"  He  said,  the  things  which  he  was  to  pio- 
pound  were  of  a  various  nature,  many  of  tbn 
such  as  required  a  very  tender  and  exquisite 
consideration.  In  handling  of  which,  as  be 
would  be  bold  to  use  the  libertie  of  the  ptaee 
and  relation  wherein  he  stood,  so  he  would  be 
very  carefull  to  expresse  that  modestie  sadte- 
militie  which  might  be  expected  bj  tboee  of 
whose  actions  he  was  to  speake.  And  if  his 
judgement  or  his  tongue  should  slip  into  any 
particular  mistake,  he  would  not  tkinke  it  fgnat 
a  shame  tofaile  by  his  own  weahusse,  as  he  umU 
esteem  it  an  honour  and  advantage  to  be  contdd 
by  the  wisdome  of  that  House  to  which  he  submittti 
himself e,  with  this  protestation,  that  he  iesirti  w 
reformation  so  much  as  to  reforme  himstlfe. 

**The  greatest  libertie  of  the  kingdome  is  re- 
ligion ;  thereby  we  are  freed  from  spiriiaaU 
evils,  and  no  impositions  are  so  grievous  as  tk» 
that  are  laid  upon  the  saule.    The  next  great 
libertie  is  justice,  whereby  we  are  preserved 
from  injuries  in  our  persons  and  estates ;  from 
this  is  derived  into  the  ConmionweaHli  peace, 
and  order,  and  safety ;  and  when  this  is  ioter- 
rupted,  confusion  and  danger  are  ready  to  over- 
whelm all.    The  third  great  libertie  consists  in 
the  power  and  privilodge  of  Parliaments;  for 
this  is  the  fountaine  of  law,  the  great  coancett 
of  the  kingdome,  the  highest  court ;  this  is  in- 
abled,  by  the  legislative  and  consiliarie  power. 
to  prevent  evils  to  come ;  by  the  judiciane 
power,  to  suppresse  and  remove  evils  present. 
If  you  consider  these  three  great  liberties  in 
the  order  of  dignitie,  this  last  is  infertoor  to 
the  other  two,  as  meanes  are  inferioar  to  the 
end ;  but  if  you  consider  them  in  the  order  of 
necessitie  and  use,  this  may  justly  claime  the 
first  place  in  our  care,  because  the  end  eanoot 
be  obtained  without  the  meanes ;  and  if  we 
doe  not  preserve  this,  we  cannot  long  hope  to 
enjoy  either  of  the  other.    Therefore  (he  said), 
being  to  speake  of  those  grievances  which  lie 
upon  the  kingdome,  hee  would  observe  this 
order: 

**  1.  First  to  mention  those  whidi  were 
against  the  prfviledge  of  Parliaments.  3.  Those 
which  were  prejudicial!  to  the  religion  estab- 
lished in  the  kingdome.  3.  Those  which  did 
interrupt  the  justice  of  the  reahne  in  the  ld>- 
ertie  of  our  persons  and  propriety  of  our  es- 
tates. 

"The  priviledges  of  Parliament  were  not 
given  for  the  ornament  or  advantage  of  those 
who  are  the  members  of  Parliament  They 
have  a  reall  use  and  eflicacie  towards  that 
which  is  the  end  of  Parliaments.  We  are  free 
from  suits  that  we  may  the  more  intirely  ad- 
dict ourselves  to  the  publike  services ;  we 
have,  therefore,  libertie  of  speacfa,  that  oar 
counsels  may  not  be  corrupted  with  feare,  oi^ 
our  judgements  perverted  with  selfe  respects, 
Those  three  great  faculties  and  functions  of 
Parliament,  the  legislative,  judiciarie,  and^con* 
siliarie  power,  cannot  be  well  exeroised  yfth 
out  such  priviledges  -as  these.  The  wisdtffe«  o 
our  laws,  the  faitnfulnesse  of  our  eoonsi 
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rigfateofisnesse  of  oar  jadgements,  can  hardly 
be  kept  pore  and  ontainted  if  they  proceed  from 
dstraeted  and  restrained  miodes. 

**  It  i«  a  good  rale  of  the  moraU  philosopher, 
Ei  mm  ladat  modem  gubermUrieem  cmnium  ac^ 
iwmim.  These  powers  of  Parliament  are  to 
the  bodie  potitike  as  the  rationall  facnlties  of 
the  Bonle  to  a  man :  that  whick  keepes  all  the  parts 
ofVk  CommomDealth  in  frame  and  temper,  ought 
t$  bt  moet  earrfulljf  preserved  in  that  freedome, 
figmw,  and  aetivitie  which  belongs  to  its  selfe. 
Oar  predecessors  in  this  Hoose  have  ever  heene 
BMwt  carefbll  in  the  first  place  to  settle  and  se- 
eare  their  priviledges ;  and  (he  said)  he  hoped 
that  we,  haring  had  greater  breaches  made 
upon  OS  than  heretofore,  would  be  no  lesse  ten- 
der of  theni,  and  fonoard  in  seeking  reparation 
fsr  that  lehuh  is  past,  and  prevention  of  the  like 
far  the  time  to  come. 

"Then  hee  propounded  divers  particular 
points  wherein  the  priTiledge  of  F^liament 
had  beene  broken.  First,  in  restraining  the 
members  of  the  House  ih>m  speaking.  Sec- 
ondly, in  forbidding  the  speaker  to  put  any 
question. 

**  These  two  were  practiced  the  last  day  of 
the  last  Pariiament  (and,  as  was  alledged,  by 
his  majestie's  command) ;  and  both  of  them 
treach  upon  the  rery  life  and  being  of  Parlia- 
meats ;  for  if  snch  a  restraining  power  as  this 
•hoold  take  root  and  bee  admitted,  it  will  be  im- 
possiMe  for  us  to  bring  any  resolution  to  per- 
fection in  such  matters  as  shall  displease  those 
ahoot  the  king. 

**  Thirdly,  by  imprisoning  divers  members  of 
the  Honse  for  matters  done  in  Parliament. 
Foarthly,  by  indictments,  informations,  and 
jodgements  in  ordinary  and  inferiour  courts, 
for  meaches  and  proceedings  in  Parliaments. 
Fifthly,  by  the  disgraceful  order  of  the  King's 
Bench,  wliereby  some  members  of  this  House 
wore  injoyned  to  pot  in  securitie  of  their  good 
behavionr ;  and  for  refusall  thereof  were  con- 
tinoed  in  prison  divers  ^eares,  without  any 
particular  allegation  against  them.  One  of 
tkem  teas  freed  by  death*  Others  were  not  dis- 
mitsedf  till  his  majestic  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  summon  the  present  Parliament.  And 
this  he  noted  not  onely  as  a  breach  of  priviledge, 
^  as  a  violatian  of  the  common  justice  of  the 
kmgiome.  Sixthly,  by  the  sudden  and  abrupt 
dinolation  of  Parliaments,  contrary  to  the  law 
ttdeostom. 

**  Often  hath  it  beene  declared  in  Parliaments 
that  the  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 
Un  the  petitions  be  answered.  This  (he  said) 
^as  a  great  grievaflce,  because  it  doth  prevent 
the  redresse  of  other  grievances.  It  were  a 
hvd  ease  that  a  private  man  should  bee  pot  to 
death  without  bemg  heard.  As  this  represent- 
ttive  body  of  the  Commons  receives  a  being 
bjrthe  summons,  so  it  receives  a  civil]  death  by 
>he  dtssohnion.    Is  it  not  a  much  more  heavie 


*  Tka  alteaiM  to  Eliol  ia  iaterMtinf ;  and  I  shoald  add 
y>«  two  or  tbiM  dajn  ftftar,  Pjrm  moved  '*  that  it  be  ra- 
Movd  to  tke  coaBmittoe  of  the  Tower  to  emniiM  after  whmi 
•Mv  Sir  Jckm  BtM  camt  to  kit  demtk,  Mt  usage  tn  the 
'**"''•  «W  to  vitm  tkt  roams  amd  ptaees  ishera  ha  wot  in- 
^^^****  cmI  wkera  ha  Had,  ud  to  report  the  mma  to  the 
■"*"■**.  I  hsve  BoC  been  able  to  flnd  the  report.  The 
wjyo  er  the  wakm  an  rary  renarkable,  and  tOfrMt  other 
MNpf  heaidee  that  of  Pjdi's  afleotion  for  his  oldfhend.. 
^tTbatia,aetfeleaeed  from  bail  The j  were  aUreleaaMl 
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doome  by  which  we  lose  our  being,  to  have 
this  civiU  death  inflicted  on  us  in  displeasure^ 
and  not  to  be  allowed  time  and  libertie  to  an- 
swer for  ourselves  1  that  we  should  not  onely 
die,  but  have  this  mark  of  infamy  laid  upon  us  t 
to  bee  made  intestabiles,  disabled  to  make  our 
wills,  to  dispose  of  our  busmesse,  as  this  House 
hath  always  used  to  doe  before  adjounmienta 
or  dissolutions  t  Tet  this  hath  often  beene  our 
case !  We  have  not  beene  permitted  to  poure 
out  our  last  sighes  and  groanes  into  the  bo- 
some  of  our  deare  soveraigne.  The  words  of 
dying  men  are  full  of  piercing  affections ;  if  we 
might  bee  heard  to  speake,  no  doubt  we  should 
so  fully  expresse  our  love  and  faithfulnesse  to 
our  prince,  as  mi^ht  take  off*  the  false  suggest 
tions  and  aspercions  of  others:  at  least  we 
should  in  our  humble  supplications  recommend 
some  such  things  to  him  in  the  name  of  his 
people  as  would  make  for  his  owne  hpnour  and 
the  publike  good  of  his  kingdome. 

'*  Thus  he  concluded  the  first  sort  of  griev- 
ances, being  such  as  were  against  the  priviledge 
of  Parliament,  and  passed  on  to  the  next,  con- 
cerning religion,  all  which  hee  conveyed  under 
these  four  heads.  The  first  was  the  great  en- 
couragement given  to  poperie,  of  which  he  pro- 
duced these  particular  evidences:  1.  A  sus- 
pension of  all  laws  against  Papists,  whereby 
they  enjoy  a  free  and  almost  puhlike  exercise 
of  that  religion.  Those  good  statutes  which 
were  made  for  restraint  of  idolatrie  and  super- 
stition are  now  a  ground  "of  securitie  to  them 
in  the  practice  of  both,  being  used  to  no  other  end 
but  to  get  money  into  the  king*s  purse ;  which,  as 
it  is  clearly  against  the  intentions  of  the  law, 
so  it  is  full  of  mischiefe  to  the  kingdome." 

Here  Pym  interposed  a  few  words,  which 
vindicate  his  memory  from  the  charge  that  has 
so  often  beene  urged  against  it,  of  religious  big- 
otry and  intolerance.  Laud's  indulgences  to 
the  Catholics  may  possibly  be  thought  now- 
adays, and  justly  so  thought,  unworthy  of  ei- 
ther regret  or  blame  ;  but  let  the  reader  place 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  Protestant  Noncon- 
formist of  that  period,  and  think  of  the  hard- 
ships he  would  have  suffered  for  refusing  to 
bow  his  conscience  to  certain  prescribed  for- 
mulae in  doctrine  and  ceremoniall,  and  contrast 
them  next  with  these  Catholic  indulgences; 
or,  considering  himself  only  as  a  statesman 
bent  on  the  achievement  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, let  him,  knowing  the  connexion  in  that 
day  of  popery  with  absolute  power,  observe 
the  eager  servility  with  which  the  **  indulged*' 
CathoUcs  sought  to  make  themseltes,  upon  ev- 
ery occasion,  the  most  active  instruments  of 
Charles's  despotism.  Thoroughly,  wa^  Pym 
justified  in  saying  what  follows ! 

**  By  this  means  a  dangerous  party  is  cher- 
ished and  increased,  who  are  rea<^  to  close 
with  any  opportunitie  of  disturbing  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  state.  Yet  (hee  said)  hee  did 
not  desire  any  new  laws  against  poperie,  or  any 
rigorous  courses  in  the  execution  of  those  alreadte 
in  force :  he  was  far  from  seeking  the  ruin  of  their 
persons  or  estates ;  onely  he  wishU  they  might  be 
kept  in  such  a  condition  as  should  restrainc  them 
from  doing  hurt. 

"  It  may  bee  objected,  there  are  moderate 
and  discreet  men  amongst  them,  men  of  es- 
tates, such  as  have  an  interest  in  the  peace 
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and  prosperitie  of  the  kingdome  as  well  as  wee. 
These  (hee  aaid)  were  not  to  be  considered  ac- 
cording to  their  owne  disposition,  but  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  body  whereof  they  are  par- 
ties. The  planets  have  severall  and  particular 
motions  of  their  owne,  yet  they  are  all  rapt  and 
transported  into  a  contrarie  course  by  the  su- 
perior orbe  which  comprehends  them  all.  The 
principles  of  poperie  are  such  as  are  incompat- 
ible with  any  other  religion.  There  may  be  a 
suspension  of  violence  for  some  by  certain  re- 
spects ;  but  the  ultimate  end  even  of  that  mod- 
eration is,  that  they  may  with  more  advantage 
extirpate  that  which  is  opposite  to  them.  Laws 
win  not  restrain  them— oathes  will  not.  The 
pope  can  dispense  with  both  these,  and  where 
there  is  occasion,  his  command  will  move  them 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  realme,  against  their 
owne  private  disposition — yea,  against  their 
owne  reason  and  judgement — ^to  obey  him ;  to 
whom  they  have  (especially  the  Jesuiticall  par- 
ty) absolutely  and  intirely  obliged  themselves, 
not  onely  in  spiritual  matters,  but  in  temporal, 
as  they  are  in  order  ad  tpiritualia,  Heniy  III. 
and  Henry  IV.  of  France  were  no  Protestants 
themselves,  yet  were  mnrthered  because  they 
tolerated  the  Protestants.  The  king  and  the 
kingdome  can  have  no  securitie  but  in  their 
weaknesse  and  disabilitie  to  do  hurt. 

*'  3.  A  second  incouragement  is  their  admis- 
sion into  places  of  power  and  trust  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, whereby  they  get  many  depend- 
ants and  adherents,  not  onely  of  their  owne,  but 
even  of  such  as  make  profession  to  be  Protest- 
ants. 8.  A  third,  their  freedome  of  resorting 
to  London  and  the  court,  whereby  they  have 
opportunitie,  not  onely  of  communicating  their 
counsels  and  designes  one  to  another,  but  of 
diving  into  his  majestie's  counsels,  by  the  fre- 
quent accesse  of  those  who  are  active  men 
amongst  them,  to  the  tables  and  company  of 
great  men ;  and,  under  subtile  pretences  and 
disguises,  they  want  not  means  of  cherishing 
their  owne  projects,  and  of  indeavouring  to 
mould  and  biasse  the  publike  affairs  to  the  great 
advantage  of  that  partie.  4.  A  fourth,  that  as 
they  have  a  congregation  of  cardinals  at  Rome, 
to  consider  of  the  aptest  wayes  and  means  of 
establishing  the  pope's  authoritie  and  religion  in 
England,  so  they  have  a  nuncio  here,  to  act 
and  dispose  that  partie  to  the  execution  of  those 
counsels,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  such  cun- 
ning and  Jesuiticall  spirits  as  swarm  in  this 
town,  to  order  and  manage  all  actions  and 
events  to  the  furtherance  of  that  maine  end. 

*'  The  second  grievance  of  religion  was  from 
those  manifold  innovations  lately  introduced 
Into  several  parts  of  the  kingdome,  all  inclining 
to  poperie,  and  disposing  and  fitting  men  to 
entertain  it.  The  particulars  were  these:  1. 
Divers  of  the  chiefest  poinu  of  religion  in  dif- 
ference betwixt  us  and  the  Papists  have  beene 
publikely  defended,  in  licensed  bookes,  in  ser- 
mons, in  universitie  acts  and  disputations.  2. 
Divers  popish  ceremonies  have  beene  not  only 
practised,  but  countenanced,  yea,  little  less 
than  injo3med,  as  altars,  images,  crucifixes, 
bowiugs,  and  other  gestures  and  observances,* 
which  put  upon  our  churches  a  shape  and  face 
of  poperie.    Hu  compared  thu  to  the  drie  hones 


*  Sm  the  Life  of  Eliot,  p.  10 ;  tad  Life  of  Stnflbrd,  p. 
90-101. 


in  Ezekiel.  Fir  si,  they  cmne  together;  then  the 
sinews  and  the  flesh  came  upon  them ;  efter  this 
the  skin  covered  them ;  and  then  breath  amd  k/e 
was  put  into  them!  8o  (hee  said%  after  these 
men  had  moulded  us  into  an  outward  forme  ami 
visage  of  poperie,  they  wouid  more  botaly  endea9- 
our  to  brpathe  into  us  the  spirit  of  life  and  poperie. 

"The  third  grievance  was  the  countenan- 
cing and  preferring  those  men  who  were  looet 
forward  in  setting  up  such  innovations :  tb0 
particulars  were  so  well  knowne  that  they  need- 
ed not  to  be  nanaed. 

**<  The  fourth  was  the  discouragement  of  those 
who  were  knowne  to  bee  most  conscionable 
and  faithfull  professors  of  the  truth.  Some  of 
the  wayes  of  effecting  this  he  observed  to  be 
these :  The  courses  taken  to  inforce  and  inlarge 
those  unhappy  differences,  for  matters  of  small  mo- 
ment, which  have  beene  amongst  ourselees,  and  to 
raise  up  new  occasions  of  further  division, 
whereby  many  have  beene  induced  to  forsake  the 
land,  not  seeing  the  end  of  those  voluntarie 
and  human  injunctions  in  things  appertaining 
to  God*s  worship.  Those  who  are  indeed  lov- 
ers of  religion,  and  of  the  churches  of  God, 
would  seek  to  make  up  those  breaches,  and  to 
unite  us  more  entirely  against  the  common 
enemie.  2.  The  over-rigid  prosecution  of  those 
who  are  scrupulous  in  using  some  things  ntjoiyned^ 
which  are  held  by  those  who  injoyn  them  to  be  in 
themselves  indifferent.  It  hath  beene  ever  the 
desire  of  this  House,  exprest  in  many  Parlia- 
ments in  Queene  Elizabeth's  time  and  since, 
that  such  might  be  tenderly  used.  It  was  one 
of  our  petitions  delivered  at  Oxford  to  his  maj- 
estic that  now  is ;  but  what  little  moderatioft 
it  hath  produced  is  not  unknowoe  to  us  all ! 
Any  other  vice  almost  may  be  better  endured  in  a 
minister  than  inconformitie  !  3.  The  unjust  pun- 
ishments and  vexations  of  sundry  persona  for 
matters  required  without  any  warrant  of  law : 
as,  for  not  reading  the  booke  concerning  recre- 
ation on  the  Lord's  day ;  for  not  removing  the 
communion  table  to  bee  set  altarwise  at  the 
east  end  of  the  chancell  \  for  not  coming  up  to 
the  railes  to  receive  the  sacrament ;  for  preach- 
ing the  Lord's  day  in  the  ailemoone ;  for  cat- 
echising in  any  other  words  and  manner  than 
in  the  precise  words  of  the  short  catechisme  in 
the  Common  Prayer  Booke. 

'*  The  fifth  and  last  grievance  concerning  re- 
ligion was  the  incroachment  and  abuse  of  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction.  The  particulars  men- 
tioned were  these :  I.  Fining  and  imprisoning 
in  cases  not  allowed  by  law.  2.  The  challen- 
ging their  jurisdiction  to  be  appropriate  to  their 
order,  which  they  alledge*  to  be  jure  divino. 
3.  The  contriving  and  publishing  of  new  arti- 
cles, upon  which  they  inforce  the  churchward- 
ens to  take  oathes  and  to  make  inquiries  and 
presentments,  as  if  such  articles  had  the  force 
of  canons ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  an  effect  of 
great  presumption  and  boldnesse,  not  onely  in 
the  bishops,  but  in  their  archdeacons,  oflknals, 
and  chancellors,  taking  upon  themselves  a 
kinde  of  synodal!  authoritie.  The  injunctions 
of  this  kinde  might,  indeed,  well  partake  in 
name  with  that  part  of  the  common  law  whioli 
is  called  the  extravagants !" 

A  more  masterlv  statement  than  this,  of  the 
precise  bearings  of  one  of  those  great  questiooa 
of  the  time,  which  it  is  probably  the  most  difi- 
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cih  to  qnnpiithiie  with  dow,  except,  indeed, 
in  the  broad  statement  of  a  certain  widely-felt 
ecdeeiastioal  oppreesion,  conld  not  poeeibly  be 
faraialied ;  and  from  such  a  speaker  it  is  inTal- 
nUe. 

But  Pym*s  treatment  of  the  civil  oppressions 
of  the  state  is  felt,  irom  the  nature  of  the  sob- 
jcot,  with  stiB  greater  force.  A  more  massire 
doooment  was  never  given  to  history.  It  has 
all  the  solidity,  weight,  and  gravity  of  a  judicial 
reooid,  while  it  addresses  itself  e<^oally  to  the 
solid  good  sense  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  cultivated  understandings  of  the  time. 
The  deliberative  gravity,  the  force,  the  broad, 
decided  manner  of  this  great  speaker,  contrast 
forcibly  with  those  choice  specimens  of  awk- 
ward affectations  and  laboured  extravagances 
tkat  have  not  seldom  passed  in  modem  days 
for  oratory. 

"  Having  dispatched  these  several  points,  hee 
piooeeded  to  the  third  kinde  of  grievances,  be- 
ing such  as  are  against  the  common  justice  of 
the  realme,  in  tfa^  libertie  of  our  persons  and 
proprietie  of  our  estates,  of  which  (he  said)  be 
had  many  to  propound :  in  doing  whereof,  he 
would  rather  observe  the  order  of  time  where- 
ia  they  were  acted  than  of  consequence ;  but 
when  hee  should  come  to  the  cure,  hee  should 
then  persuade  the  House  to  begin  with  those 
which  were  of  most  importance,  as  being  now 
in  execution,  and  very  much  pressing  and  ex- 
hausting the  Conmionwealtb. 

**  He  began  with  the  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  other  impositions  not  warranted  by  law ; 
tod  because  these  burdens  had  long  lain  upon 
08,  and  the  principles  which  produced  them  are 
the  same  from  whence  divers  others  are  deri- 
ved, be  thought  it  necessarie  to  premise  a  short 
narrative  and  relation  of  the  grounds  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  power  of  imposing  herein  prac- 
tised. It  was  (he  said)  a  fundamental  truth, 
esoeotial  to  the  constitution  and  government  of 
thiskingdome — an  hereditarie  libertie  and  priv- 
iledge  of  all  the  freeborn  subjects  of  the  land- 
that  no  tax,  tallage,  or  other  charge  might  be 
bid  Qpon  us,  without  common  consent  in  Par- 
hament.  This  was  acknowledged  by  the  Con- 
qoeror ;  ratified  in  that  contract  which  he  made 
with  this  nation  upon  his  admittance  to  the 
kingdome ;  declared  and  confirmed  in  the  lawes 
whiefa  he  published. 

"*  This  hath  never  beene  denyed  by  any  of  our 
kiofs,  though  broken  and  interrupted  by  some 
of  them,  especially  by  King  John  and  Henry 
in.  Then,  againe,  it  was  confirmed  by  Mag. 
Chart  and  other  succeeding  lawes,  yet  not  so 
well  settled  but  that  it  was  sometime  attempt- 
^  bj  the  two  succeeding  Edwards,  in  whose 
*i»ct  the  subiects  were  very  sensible  of  all  the 
breaches  made  upon  the  common  libertie,  and, 
^  the  opportunitie  of  frequent  Parliaments, 
pQraned  them  with  fresh  complaints,  and  for 
the  most  part  found  redresse,  and  procured  the 
rifht  of  the  subject  to  be  fortified  by  new  stat- 
utes. 

**  He  observed  that  those  kings,  even  in  the 
«ctf  wkerelnf  they  did  break  the  lato,  did  really  af- 
pmtU  subjects  libertie,  and  disclaime  that  right 
of  imposing  which  is  now  challenged  ;  for  they 
did  osoaOy  procure  the  merchants'  consent  to 
*aflh  taxes  as  were  laid,  thereby  to  put  a  col- 
Avr  of  ^ttice  upon  their  pro<5^eding ;  and  or- 


dinarily they  were  limited  to  a  short  time,  and 
then  propounded  to  the  ratification  of  the  Par- 
liament, where  they  were  cancelled  or  confirm- 
ed, as  the  necessitie  and  state  of  the  kingdome 
did  require.  But,  for  the  most  part,  such  char- 
ges upon  merchandise  were  taken  by  authoritie 
of  Parliament,  and  granted  for  some  short  time, 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  proportion,  as  was  requi- 
site for  supply  of  the  publike  occasions — six  or 
twelve  in  the  pound,  for  one,  two,  or  three  yeares, 
as  they  saw  cause,  to  be  emi^oyed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  sea ;  and  it  vnis  acknowledged  so 
clearly  to  be  in  the  power  of  Parliament,  that 
they  have  sometimes  beene  granted  to  noble- 
men, and  sometimes  to  merchants,  to  bee  dis- 
posed for  that  use.  Afterward  they  were  grant- 
ed to  the  king  for  hfe,  and  so  continued  for  di- 
vers descents,  yet  still  as  a  gift  and  grant  of 
the  Ckinomons. 

'*  Betwixt  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  Queens 
Mary,  never  prince  (that  he  could  remember) 
ofiTered  to  demand  any  imposition  but  by  grant 
in  Parliament.  Queene  Mary  laid  a  charge  upon 
cloth,  by  the  equitie  of  the  statute  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  because  the  rate  set  upon  wooUe 
was  much  more  than  upon  cloth ;  and,  there 
being  little  wooU  carried  out  of  the  kingdome 
unwrought,  the  queene  thought  she  had  reason 
to  lay  on  somewhat  more ;  yet  not  full  so  much 
as  brought  them  to  an  equalitie,  but  that  still 
there  continued  a  lesse  charge  upon  wool! 
wrought  into  cloth  than  upon  wooll  carried  out 
unwrought,  until  King  James's  time,  when,  upon 
Nicholson's  project,  there  was  h  further  addi- 
tion of  charge,  but  still  upon  pretence  of  the 
statute,  which  is  that  we  caU  the  pretermitted 
custome. 

"  In  Queene  Elizabeth's  time,  it  is  true,  one 
or  two  little  impositions  crept  in,  the  generaU 
ffrosperitie  of  her  raigne  otershadomng  small  er» 
rors  and  innovations.  One  of  these  was  upon 
currants,  by  occasion  of  the  merchants'  com- 
plaints that  the  Venetians  had  laid  a  charge 
upon  the  English  cloth,  that  so  we  might  bee 
even  with  them,  and  force  them  the  sooner  to 
take  it  off.  But  this  being  demanded  by  King 
James,  was  denyed  by  one  Bates,  a  merchant 
and  upon  a  suit  in  the  Exchequer,  was  adjudged 
for  the  king.  Now  the  manner  of  that  judge- 
ment was  thus :  There  were  then  but  three 
judges  in  that  court,  all  difiTering  from  one  an- 
other in  the  grounds  of  their  sentences.  The 
first  was  of  opinion  the  king  might  impose  upon 
such  commodities  as  were  forraigne  and  super- 
fluous, as  currants  were,  but  not  upon  such  as 
were  native  and  to  be  transported,  or  necessa- 
rie, and  to  be  imported  for  the  use  of  the  king- 
dome.  The  second  judge  was  of  opinion  he 
might  impose  upon  all  forraigne  merchandise, 
whether  superfluous  or  no,  but  not  upon  native. 
The  third,  that  forasmuch  as  the  king  had  the 
custody  of  the  ports  and  the  guard  of  the  seas, 
and  that  he  might  open  and  shut  up  the  ports 
as  he  pleased,  bee  had  a  prerogative  to  impose 
upon  all  merchandise,  both  exported  and  im- 
ported. Tet  this  single,  distracted,  and  divided 
judgement  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  imposi- 
tions now  in  practice !  for  after  this  King  James 
laid  new  charges  upon  all  commodities  outward 
and  inward,  not  limited  to  a  certaine  time  and 
occasion,  but  reserved  to  himself;  his  heires 
and  successors  forever— liU^t/  trnpoiitions  in 
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fu  fimpUtkatweri  i9$r  heard  of  in  thi»  kkigdome. 
This  judgement,  and  the  right  of  imposing  there- 
upon assumed,  was  questioned  in  septimo  and 
duodecimo  of  that  king,  and  was  the  cause  of 
the  breach  of  both  those  Parliaments.  In  18 
6l  21  Jacobi,  indeed,  it  was  not  agitated  by  this 
House,  but  onely  that  they  might  presenre  the 
favour,  of  the  king  for  the  dispatch  of  some  oth- 
er great  businesses  upon  which  they  were  more 
especially  attentive.*  But  in  the  first  of  his 
present  majestie,  it  necessarily  came  to  be  re- 
membered, upon  the  proposition  on  the  king's 
part  for  renewing  the  bill  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age ;  yet  so  moderate  was  that  Parliament,  that 
they  thought  rather  to  confirm  the  impositions 
ahreadie  set  by  a  law  to  be  made  than  to  abolish 
them  by  a  judgement  in  Parliament ;.  but  thai 
and  divers  insueing  ParUametUs  have  beene  un- 
happilie  broken  before  that  endeavour  could  be  ac- 
complished :  onely  at  the  last  meeting  a  remon- 
strance was  made  concerning  the  libertie  of 
the  subject  in  this  point ;  and  it  hath  alwayes 
beene  expressed  to  bee  the  meaning  of  the 
House,  and  so  it  was  (as  hee  said)  his  owne 
meaning  in  the  proposition  now  made,  to  settle 
and  restore  the  right  according  to  law,  and  not 
to  diminish  the  king's  profit,  but  to  establish  it 
by  a  free  grant  in  Parliament. 

*'  However,  since  the  breach  of  the  last  Par- 
liament, his  majestie  hath,  by  a  new  booke  of 
rates,  veiy  much  increased  the  burden  upon 
merchandise ;  and  now  tonnage  and  poundage, 
old  and  new  impositions,  are  all  taken  by  pre- 
rogative, without  any  grant  in  Parliament,  or 
authoritie  of  law,  as  we  conceive,  from  whence 
divers  inconveniences  and  mischiefes  are  pro- 
duced: 1.  The  danger  of  the  president,  that  a 
i'udgement  in  one  court  and  in  one  case  is  made 
binding  to  all  the  kingdome.  2.  Men's  goods 
are  seized,  their  legall  suits  are  stopped,  and 
Justice  denyed  to  those  that  desire  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  law.  8.  The  great  summes  of 
money  received  upon  these  impositions,  intend- 
ed for  the  guard  of  the  seas,  claimed  and  de- 
fended upon  no  ground  but  that  of  publike  trust, 
for  protection  of  merchants  and  defence  of  the 
ports,  are  dispersed  to  other  uses,  and  a  new 
tax  raised  for  the  same  purposes.  4.  These 
burdens  are  so  excessive,  that  trade  is  thereby 
very  much  hindered,  the  commodities  of  our 
owne  growth  extremely  abased,  and  those 
mported  much  enhaunced;  all  which  lie  not 
upon  the  merchant  alone,  but  upon  the  gener- 
aUtie  of  the  subject ;  and  by  this  means  the 
stock  of  the  kingdome  is  much  diminisht,  our 
exportation  being  lease  profitable,  and  our  im- 
portation more  changeable.  And  if  the  warrs 
and  troubles  in  the  neighbour  parts  had  not  brought 
almost  the  tehole  streams  of  trade  into  this  kmg- 
dome,  we  should  have  found  many  more  preju- 
diciall  effects  of  these  impositions,  long  before 
this  time,  than  yet  wee  have  done.  Especially 
they,  have  beene  insupportable  to  the  poore 
plantations,  whither  many  of  his  majestie's  sub- 
jects have  beene  transported,  in  divers  parts  of 
the  Ck>ntinent  and  islands  of  America,  in  fur- 
therance of  a  designe  tending  to  the  honour  of 
the  kingdome  and  the  inlargement  of  his  majes- 
tie's  dominions.  The  adventurers  in  this  no- 
ble worke  have  for  the  most  part  no  other  sup- 
port  but  tobacco,  upon  whic  hsuch  a  heavie  rate 
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is  set,  that  the  king  rocetves  twice  as  maob  as 
the  true  value  of  the  commoditie  to  the  owner. 
6.  Whereas  these  great  burdens  have  ososed 
divers  merchants  to  apply  themsdves  to  a  way 
of  traffique  abroad  by  transporting  goods  from 
one  countrey  to  another,  without  bringing  them 
home  into  Engkind;  but  now  it  hath  beene 
lately  endeavoured  to  set  an  inqKMition  upoa 
this  trade,  so  that  the  king  will  have  a  dntie 
even  out  of  those  commodities  which  never 
come  within  his  dominions,  to  the  great  dis- 
couragement of  such  active  and  indusUioiiB 
men. 

"  The  next  generall  head  of  civOl  grievances 
was  inforcing  men  to  compound  for  knighthood ; 
which  though  it  may  seeme  past,  becsause  it  is 
divers  yeares  since  it  was  used,  yet  upon  the 
same  grounds  the  king  may  renew  it,  as  often 
as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  composition  looks  back- 
ward, and  the  offence  continuing  is  subject  to 
a  new  fine.  The  state  of  that  businesse  he  lay- 
ed  downe  thus :  Heretofore,  when  the  eenricea 
due  by  tenure  were  taken  in  kind,  it  were  fit 
there  were  some  way  of  triall  and  approbation 
of  those  that  were  bound  to  such  aenrices. 
Therefore  it  was  ordained,  that  such  as  were 
to  doe  knight's  services,  after  they  came  of  age 
and  had  possession  of  their  lands,  should  bee 
made  knights ;  that  is,  publikely  declared  to  be 
fit  for  that  service :  divers  ceremonies  and  so- 
lemnities were  in  use  for  this  purpose ;  and  if 
by  the  partie's  neglect  this  was  not  done,  he 
was  punishable  by  fine,  there  being  in  those 
times  an  ordinary  and  open  way  to  get  knight- 
hood for  those  who  were  borne  to  it.  Now  it 
is  quite  true-  that,  although  the  use  of  this  hath 
for  divers  ages  beene  ^continued,  yet  there 
have  past  very  few  kings  under  whom  there 
hath  not  beene  a  generall  summons,  requiring 
those  who  had  lands  of  such  value  as  the  law 
prescribes  to  appeare  at  the  coronation,  or  some 
other  great  solemnitie,  and  to  bee  knighted,  and 
yet  nothing  intended  but  the  getting  of  some 
small  fines.  So  this  grievance  is  not  altogeth- 
er new  in  the  kind,  but  it  is  new  in  the  manner, 
and  in  the  excesse  of  it,  and  that  in  divers  re- 
spects :  1.  First,  it  hath  beene  extended  beyond 
all  intention  and  colour  of  law.  Not  only  inne- 
holders,  but  likewise  leaseholders,  copyholders, 
merchants,  and  others ;  scarce  any  man  free 
from  it.  2.  The  fines  have  beene  immoderate, 
far  beyond  the  proportion  of  former  times.  3. 
The  propK>rtioo  have  beene  without  any  exam- 
ple, president,  or  rule  of  justice  ;  for  though 
those  that  were  summoned  did  appe^,  yet  dis- 
tresses infinite  were  made  out  against  them, 
and  issues  increased  and  multiplyed,  and  no 
way  open  to  discharge  those  issues,  by  plea  or 
otherwise,  but  onely  by  compounding  with  the 
commissioners  at  their  owne  pleasure. 

"  The  third  generall  head  of  civill  grievancea 
was  the  great  inundation  of  monopolies,  where- 
by heavie  burthens  are  laid,  not  onely  upon  for- 
raigne,  but  also  native  commodities.  These 
began  in  the  soape  pattent.  The  principall  un- 
dertakers in  this  voere  divers  popish  rscusamtM,  men 
of  estate  and  qualitie,  such  as  in  likelyhood  did 
not  onely  aime  at  their  private  gaine,  but  that  by 
this  open  breach  of  law  the  king  ati  his  people  might 
be  more  fully  divided,  and  the  waves  of  Parliament 
men  more  thoroughly  obstructed.  Amongst  the 
infinite  inconveniences  and  auschiefes  which 
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(kii  did  prodbooe,  tiiese  few  may  be  obeeired 
1.  The  impahiag  the  goodnease*  and  enhaun- 
dif  the  pnoe  of  moat  of  the  cominoditiea  and 
autuiactiirea  of  the  realme,  yea,  of  thoae  which 
are  of  most  neoeeaaiie  and  coaunon  nae,  aa 
salt,  soape,  beere,  colea,  and  infinite  others.  3. 
Thkt  under  eoloor  of  tioencea,  trades  and  man- 
•ftetines  are  restrained  to  a  few  hands,  and 
muj  of  the  sabjeets  deprived  of  their  ordinary 
wigr  of  livelihood.  3.  That  upon  such  illegall 
fiaiits,  a  great  number  of  persons  had  beene 
imJQsUy  fezed  by  pursevants,  imprisonments, 
atteodaooe  upon  the  conncell-tabie,  forfeiture 
of  goods,  and  many  other  wayes. 

''The  fourth  head  of  civili  grieTances  was 
Uut  great  and  unparalleled  grievance  of  the 
ihip-mooey,  which,  though  it  may  seeme  to 
htfe  more  warrant  of  kiw  than  the  rest,  be- 
eiase  there  hath  a  judgement  passed  for  it,  yet 
Vk  troth  it  is  thereby  aggravated,  if  it  bee  con- 
•ideied  that  the  judgement  is  founded  upon  the 
aiked  opinion  of  some  judges  without  any  writ- 
tea  law,  without  any  custome,  or  authoritie  of* 
lav-bookes,  yea,  without  any  one  president  for 
it!  Many  ezpresse  lawes,  many  declarations 
ia  Parliaments,  and  the  constant  practice  and 
jadgement  at  all  times  being  against  it !  yea,  in 
tbe  f  eiy  nature  of  it,  it  will  be  found  to  be  dis- 
pioportionable  to  the  case  of  *  ntctssUie*  which 
ii  pretended  to  be  the  ground  of  it !  Neeesskie 
eidodes  all  formalities  and  solemnities.  It  is 
BO  time  then  to  make  levies  and  taxes,  to  build 
and  prepare  ships.  Every  man's  person,  every 
niao's  ships,  are  to  be  imployed  for  the  resist- 
log  of  an  invading  enemie.  The  right  on  the 
Nhjeet's  part  was  so  cleare,  and  the  pretences 
agauitt  it  so  weake,  that  hee  thought  no  man 
woold  venture  -his  reputation  or  conscience  in 
the  defence  of  that  judgement,  being  so  con- 
tnxy  to  the  grounds  of  the  law,  to  the  practice 
of  fomter  times,  and  so  inconsistent  in  its 
aetle. 

"Amongst  many  inconveniences  and  obli- 
quities of  this  grievance,  he  noted  these :  1. 
That  it  extendeth  to  all  persons  and  to  all 
tunes ;  it  subjecteth  our  goods  to  distresse,  and 
oor  persons  to  imprisonment ;  and,  the  causes 
of  it  being  secret  and  invisible,  referred  to  his 
majestie's  breast  alone,  the  subject  was  left 
without  possibilitie  of  exception  and  reliefe.  2. 
Ihat  there  were  no  rules  or  limits  for  the  pro- 
portjoB ;  so  that  no  man  knew  what  estate  he 
had,  or  how  to  order  his  course  or  expcoces. 
3-  That  it  was  taken  out  of  the  subject's  purse 
^  a  writ,  and  brought  into  the  king's  coffers 
bjr  instructions  from  the  lords  of  his  most  hon- 
ttwable  privie  councelL  Now  in  the  legall  de- 
fsnce^of  it,  the  writ  onely  did  appeare ;  of  the 
nstnictions  there  was  no  notice  taken,  which 
yet  m  the  real  execution  of  it  were  most  pre- 
docninant  //  carries  the  face  of  service  in  the 
^tnt,  nd  of  revenue  in  the  mstruetions.  Why,  if 
^  way  had  not  beene  found  to  turn  the  ship 
into  money,  it  would  easily  have  appeared  how 
tneompatible  this  service  is  with  the  office  of  a 
*behfle  in  the  inland  counties,  and  how  incon- 
fnioQs  and  inconvenient  for  the  inhabitanta ! 
Thilew  in  a  body  foUtike  is  like  Nature^  which 
tiwsys  freparetk  and  disposeth  proper  and  fit  in- 
^itvmnls  sai  organes  for  every  naturall  opera- 
<»«.  If  the  law  had  intended  any  such  charge 
aa  this,  there  should  have  beene  certaine  rules, 
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suitable  meanes  and  oouraes,  for  the  levying 
and  managing  of  it 

**  The  fifth  head  was  the  inlargement  of  the 
forrests  beyond  the  bounds  and  perambulations 
appointed  and  established  by  act  of  Parliament, 
37  &  28  Edward  I. ;  and  this  is  done  upon  the 
very  reasons  and  exceptions  which  had  beene 
on  the  king's  part  propounded,  and  by  therCom- 
mons  answered,  in  Parliament,  not  long  after 
that  establishment  It  is  not  unknpwne  to 
many  in  this  House,  that  those  perambulations 
were  the  fruit  and  effect  of  that  famous  charter 
which  is  called  Charta  de  forrestd^  whereby 
many  tumults,  troubles,  and  discontents  had 
beene  taken  away,  and  composed  between  the 
king  and  his  subjects  ;  and  it  is  full  of  danger, 
that,  by  reviving  those  old  questions,  wee  may 
fall  into  the  like  distempers.  Hereby,  howev- 
er, no  blame  could  fall  upon  that  great  lord, 
who  is  now  justice  in  Eyre,  and  in  whose  name 
these  things  were  acted ;  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  take  notice  of  the  lawea 
and  customes  of  the  realme,  therefore  he  was 
carefull  to  procure  the  assistance  and  direction 
of  the  judges;  and  if  any  thing  were  done 
against  law,  it  was  for  them  to  answer,  and 
not  for  him. 

"  The  particular  irregularities  and  obliquities 
of  this  businesse  were  these :  1.  The  surrepti- 
tious procuring  a  verdict  for  the  king,  without 
giving  notice  to  the  countrey,  whereby  they 
might  be  prepared  to  give  in  evidence  for  their 
own  interest  and  indemnitie,  as  was  done  in  Es- 
sex. 2.  Whereas  the  judges  in  the  justice  seat 
in  Essex  were  consulted  with  about  the  entry  of 
the«  former  verdict,  and  delivered  their  opinion 
touching  that  alone,  without  meddling  with  the 
point  of  right,  this  opinion  was  after  inforced 
in  other  counties,  as  if  it  had  beene  a  judgement 
upon  the  matter,  and  the  counsell  for  the  coun- 
ty discountenanced  in  speaking,  because  it  was 
said  to  l>e  alreadie  adjudged.  3.  The  inherit- 
ance of  divers  of  the  subjects  have  beene  here- 
upon disturbed,  after  the  quiet  possession  of 
three  or  four  hundred  years,  and  a  way  opened 
for  the  disturbance  of  many  others.  4.  Great 
suomies  of  money  have  beene  drawn  from  such 
as  have  lands  ^thin  these  pretended  bounds, 
and  those  who  have  forborne  to  make  compo- 
sition have  beene  threatened  with  the  execu- 
tion of  these  forrest  lawes.  6.  The  fifth  was 
the  selling  of  nusances,  or  at  least  some  such 
things  as  are  supposed  to  bee  nusances.  The 
king,  as  father  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  to  take 
care  of  the  publike  commodities  and  advanta- 
ges of  his  subjects,  as  rivers,  highways,  com- 
mon sewers,  and  such  like,  and  is  to  remove 
whatsoever  is  prejudicial!  to  them ;  and  for  the 
triall  of  those,  there  are  legall  and  ordinary 
writs  of  ad  quod  damnum ;  but  of  late  a  new 
and  extra-judiciall  way  hath  beene  taken,  of  de- 
ckiring  matters  to  be  nusances;  and  divers 
have  thereupon  beene  questioned,  and  if  they 
would  not  compound,  they  have  beene  fined ; 
if  they  doe  compound,  that  which  was  first 
prosecuted  as  a  common  nusance  is  taken  into 
the  king's  protection,  and  allowed  to  stand ; 
and  haviug  yeelded  the  king  money,  no  further 
care  is  taken  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  for  the 
Commonwealth.  By  this  a  very  great  and  pub^ 
like  trust  is  either  broken  or  abused.  If  the  mat- 
ter compounded  for  be  truly  a  nusance,  then  it 
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is  broken  to  the  hart  of  the  people ;  if  it  bee 
not  a  nusance,  then  it  is  abused  to  the  hurt  of 
the  partie.  The  particulars  mentioned  were : 
First,  The  commission  for  buildings  in  and  about 
this  towne,  which  heretofore  hath  beene  pre- 
sented by  this  House  as  a  grievance  in  King 
James  his  time,  but  now  of  late  the  execution 
hath  5eene  much  more  frequent  and  prejadi- 
ciall  than  it  was  before.  Secondly,  Commis- 
sion for  depopulations,  which  began  some  few 
jeares  since,  and  is  still  in  hot  prosecution. 
By  both  these  the  siibject  is  restrained  from 
disposing  of  his  owne.  Some  have  beene  com- 
manded to  demolish  their  houses ;  others  have 
beene  forbidden  to  build ;  others,  after  great 
trouble  and  vexation,  have  beene  forced  to  re- 
deeme  their  peace  with  large  summes,  and  they 
still  rematne,  by  law,  as  lyable  to  a  new  ques- 
tion as  before ;  for  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  the 
king  cannot  licence  a  common  nusance ;  and 
although  indeed  these  are  not  such,  yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  ill  consequence,  that  under  that 
name  they  should  be  compounded  for,  and  may 
in  iU  times  hereafter  bee  made  a  president  for  the 
kings  of  this  realme  to  elajme  a  power  of  licencing 
such  things  as  are  nusances  indeed. 

"The  seventh  great  civill  grievance  hath 
beene  the  militarie  charges  laid  upon  the  sever- 
aU  counties  of  the  kingdome,  sometimes  by 
warrant  under  his  majestie's  signature,  some- 
times by  letters  from  the  councell-table,  and 
sometimes  (such  hath  beene  the  boldnesse  and 
presumption  of  some  men)  by  the  order  of  the 
lord-lieutenants,  or  deputy-lieutenant  alone. 
This  is  a  growing  evill,  still  multiplying  and  in- 
creasing from  a  few  particulars  to  many,  from 
small  summes  to  great.  It  began  first  to  be 
practised  as  a  loane,  for  supply  of  coat  and  con- 
duct money ;  and  for  this  it  hath  som^  coun- 
tenance from  the  use  in  Queene  Elizabeth's 
time,  when  the  lords  of  the  councell  did  ollen 
desire  the  deputy-lieutenants  to  procure  so 
much  money  to  be  laid  out  in  the  countrey  as 
the  service  did  require,  with  a  promise  to  pay 
it  againe  in  London,  for  which  purpose  ^there 
was  a  constant  warrant  in  the  Exchequer. 
This  (he  said)  was  the  practice  in  her  time, 
and  in  a  great  part  of  King  James's.  But  the 
payments  were  then  so  certaine,  as  it  was  little 
otherwise  than  taking  up  money  upon  bills  of 
exchange.  At  this  day  they  follow  these  presi- 
dents in  the  manner  of  the  demand  (for  it  is  with 
a  promise  of  a  repayment),  but  not  in  the  cer- 
taintie  and  readinesse  of  satisfaction. 

**  The  first  particular  brought  into  a  tax  (as 
he  thought)  was  the  muster-master's  wages, 
at  which  many  repined ;  but  being  for  small 
summes,  it  began  to  bee  generally  digested ; 
yet,  in  the  last  Parliament,  this  House  was 
sensible  of  it,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
president  that  the  subjects  should  be  forced  to 
make  any  payments  without  consent  in  Parlia- 
ment, they  thought  upon  a  bill  that  might  bee  a 
rule  to  the  lieutenants  what  to  demand,  and  to 
the  people  what  to  pay.  But  the  hopes  of  this 
bill  were  dasht  in  the  dissolution  of  that  Parlior 
ment.  Now  of  late  divers  other  particulars 
are  growing  into  practice,  which  make  the 
grievance  much  more  heavie.  Those  mention- 
ed were  these :  1.  Pressing  men  against  their 
will,  and  forcing  them  which  are  rich  or  un- 
willing to  serve,  to  find  others  in  their  place. 


2.  The  provision  of  puhlikemagasines  for  pow- 
der and  other  monition,  spades  and  piAaxes 
8.  The  salarie  of  divers  officers  besides  the 
muster-master,  i.  The  buying  of  cart-horses 
and  carts,  and  hiring  of  carts  for  carriages. 

**  The  eighth  head  of  civill  grievances  was 
the  extra-judiciall  declarations  of  judges,  where- 
by the  subjects  have  beene  bound  in  matters  oi 
great  importance  without  hearing  of  ooonceO 
or  argument  on  their  part,  and  are  left  without 
legall  remedie,  by  writ  of  errour  or  otherwise. 
He  remembered  the  expression  nsed  by  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  House,  of  a  *  teeming  Par- 
liament.' This  (hee  said)  was  a  teeming  griev- 
ance; from  hence  have  issued  most  of  the 
great  grievances  now  in  being :  the  ship-money, 
the  pretended  nusances  alreadie  mentioned,  and 
some  others  which  have  not  yet  beene  toocfat 
upon,  especially  that  concerning  the  proceed- 
ings of  ecclesiastical  courts. 

**  The  ninth  generall  head  was,  that  the  an- 
thoritie  and  wi^ome  of  the  conncell-taUe  have 
beene  applied  to  the  contriving  and  managing  (Mf 
severall  monopolies,  and  other  great  grievanees. 
The  institution  of  the  councell-table  was  mo^ 
for  the  advantage  and  securitie  of  the  sobjeot, 
to  avoid  surreptitious  and  precipitate  coorts  in 
the  great  afikires  of  the  kingdome.  But  by  law 
an  oath  should  be  taken  by  all  those  of  the 
king's  councell,  in  which,  amongst  other  things, 
it  is  exprest  that  they  should  for  no  caose  for- 
beare  to  doe  right  to  all  the  king's  people.  Jf 
such  an  oath  be  not  now  taken,  he  wisht  it  might 
be  brought  into  use  againe. 

"  It  was  the  honour  of  that  table  to  hee,  om  H 
were,  incorporated  with  the  king ;  his  royal!  pow- 
er and  greatnesse  did  shine  most  conspicuoiis- 
ly  in  their  actions  and  in  their  councells.     Wee 
have  heard  of  projectors  and  resurees  hereto- 
fore ;  and  what  opinion  and  relish  they  have 
found  in  this  House  is  not  unknowne.    But  that 
any  such  thing  should  be  acted  by  the  counceU- 
table  which  might  give  strength  and  counte- 
nance to  monopolies,  as  it  hath  not  beene  used  till 
now  of  late,  so  it  cannot  be  apprehended  withoui  the 
just  grief e  of  the  honest  subject,  and  encourage- 
ment of  those  who  are  ill  affected.    He  remein> 
bered  that  in  tertio  of  this  King,  a  noble  gentle- 
man, then  a  very  worthy  member  of  the  Com- 
mons' House,  now  a  great  lord  and  eminent 
counsellour  of  state,  did  in  this  place  declare 
an  opinion  concerning  that  clause  used  to  bee 
inserted  in  pattents  of  monopolie,  whereby  jus- 
tices  of  peace  are  commanded  to  assist  the  pat- 
tentees ;  and  that  he  urged  it  to  bee  a  great  dis- 
honour to  those  gentlemen  which  are  in  com- 
mission to  be  so  meanely  employed :  with  how 
much  more  reason  may  wee,  in  jealousie  of  the 
honour  of  the  councell-table,  humbly  desire  that 
their  precious  time,  their  great  abilities,  de- 
signed to  the  publike  care  and  service  of  the 
kingdome,  may  not  receive  such  a  staine,  suck  « 
diminution,  as  to  be  imploued  in  matters  of  mo  UL 
report,  in  the  estimation  of  the  law ;  of  so  ill  effect, 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  people  ! 

"The  tenth  head  of  civill  grievances  was 
comprised  in  the  high  court  of  Star  Chamber, 
which  some  thinke  succeeded  that  which  in  the 
Parliament  rolls  is  called  magnum  concilium, 
and  to  which  Parliaments  were  wont  so  often 
to  referre  those  important  matters  which  they 
had  no  time  to  determine.    But  now  this  court. 
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whkli  u  the  late  reatanratlon  or  erection  of  it, 
in  fleory  YlVs  time,  waa  especially  designed 
ti  restraine  the  oppression  of  great  men,  and 
;o  renoTe  the  obetmctions  and  impediments 
of  the  law— this,  which  is  both  a  court  of  conn- 
ceO  aod  a  court  of  justice — hath  beene  made  an 
instrameat  of  erecting  and  defending  monopo- 
lies  aod  other  grieYances;  to  set  a  fhce  of  right 
opoa  those  things  which  are  unlaw/ull  in  their 
owne  nature,  a  face  of  publike  good  upon  such 
ts  are  pernicious  in  their  use  and  execution. 
Tbe  aoape-pattent  and  divers  other  evidences 
tbereof  maj  be  given,  so  well  knowne  as  not  to 
require  a  particular  relation.  And  as  if  this 
vere  not  enough,  this  court  hath  lately  inter- 
loeddled  with  the  ship-money !  divers  sherifies 
bare  beene  questioned  for  not  levying  and  col- 
lecting such  summes  as  their  counties  have  been 
charged  with  ;  and  if  this  beginning  bee  not 
prereated,  the  Star  Chamber  will  become  a 
court  of  revenue,  and  it  shall  bee  made  crime 
Bot  to  collect  or  pay  such  taxes  as  the  state 
citaO  require ! 

"  Tbe  eleventh  head  of  civill  grievance  was 
WW  come  to.  Hee  said  hee  was  gone  very 
hig^  yet  hee  must  go  a  little  higher.  That  great 
lod  iDoet  eminent  power  of  the  king,  of  m^ng 
edicts  aod  prodamations,  which  are  said  to  be 
^  temparis,  and  by  means  of  which  our  prin- 
ces bare  used  to  encounter  with  such  sudden 
ud  unexpected  danger  as  would  not  indure  so 
Buich  delay  as  assembling  the  great  cooncell  of 
tbe  kingdoroe — this,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
^rioos  beames  of  majestic,  most  rigorous  in 
coomaodiog  reverence  and  subjection,  hath,  to 
Mr  unspeakable  ^efe,  beene  often  exercised 
of  iate  for  the  injoyoing  and  maintaining  son- 
dry  monopolies  and  other  grants,  exceeding 
Meoaome,  and  prejudiciall  to  the  people. 

"The  tweUlh  next.  Now,  although  he  was 
come  as  high  as  he  could  upon  earth,  yet  the 
presofliption  of  evill  men  did  ieade  him  one  step 
M>cr~-e?en  as  high  as  heaven — as  high  as  the 
tliroae  of  God !  It  was  now  (hee  said)  growne 
c<nuD0D  for  ambitious  and  corrupt  men  of  the 
eiergie  to  abuse  the  truth  of  God  and  the  bond 
of  conscience,  preaching  do  woe  the  lawes  and 
I&erties  of  the  kingdome,  and  pretending  divine 
tathoritie  for  an  i&soJute  power  in  the  king,  to 
doe  what  he  would  with  our  persons  and  goods. 
1^  hath  beene  so  often  published  in  sermons 
>Qd  printed  bookes,  that  it  is  now  the  high  way 
^frtfemeMt! 

"*  lo  the  last  Parliament  we  had  a  sentence 
^  an  oflbnce  of  this  kind  against  one  Main- 
*^nng,  then  a  doctor,  now  a  bishop,  concern- 
ing wfaom  (bee  said)  hee  would  say  no  more  but 
^  that  wktn  he  saw  him  at  that  barren  in  the 
•ot  htmUe  and  dejected  vesture  that  ever  he  ob- 
*^ti^  he  thought  he  would  not  so  soone  have  leapt 
"to  «  Hshov's  chttvre  !  But  his  successe  hath 
*>boklened  others ;  therefore  (hee  said)  this 
BBJ  weJ]  bee  noted  as  a  double  grievance,  that 
*^  doctrine  should  be  allowed,  and  that  such 
men  should  bee  preferred— yea,  as  a  roote  of 
frierances,  whereby  they  indeavour  to  corrupt 
Ue  koig's  conscience,  and,  as  much  as  in  them 
ijes,  to  deprive  the  people  of  that  royaU  pro- 
taction  to  which  his  majestic  is  bound  by  the 
^^indameotaQ  lawes  of  the  kingdome,  and  by  his 
o»oe  personal]  oath. 

**  The  thffieenth  head  of  civill  grievances  he 


would  thus  expresse :  The  long  intermission  of 
Parliaments,  contnury  to  the  two  statutes  yet 
in  force,  whereby  it  is  appointed  there  should 
bee  Parliaments  once  a  yeare  at  the  least ;  and 
most  contrary  to  the  publike  good  of  the  king« 
dome,  since,  this  being  well  remedied,  it  would 
generate  remedies  for  all  the  rest.'* 

These  extracts  will  be  thought  as  important 
as  they  are  interesting  by  every  student  of  Eng- 
lish History,  or  of  the  noblest  aspects  of  tiEe 
English  character.  To  abridge  them  would  be 
indeed  to  realize  the  story  of  the  man  who  put 
a  brick  in  his  pocket,  thiiiking  to  show  it  as  the 
model  of  a  house.  What  a  grave,  dear,  solid, 
and  laborious  style  !  What  honest  seriousness 
and  simplicity  of  tone  in  the  reasoning !  What 
an  exquisite  general  union  of  fact  and  feeling 
in  the  ideas !  What  tenacity  and  firmness  in 
the  expression !  Nowhere  is  there  any  affec- 
tation of  philosophy  or  fine  taste ;  the  under- 
standing is  invigorated  and  nourished  through- 
out with  its  proper  food.  I  will  only  observe 
farther,  that  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the 
manner  and  construction  of  the  speech  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  occasion  will  be 
better  felt  by  the  reader  hereafter. 

**  Having  gone  through  the  severall  heads 
of  grievances,  he  came  to  the  second  maine 
branch,  propounded  in  the  beginning :  that  the 
disorders  from  whence  these  grievances  issued 
were  as  hurtfull  to  the  king  as  to  the  people,  of 
which  he  gave  divers  reasons :  1.  The  inter- 
ruption of  the  sweet  communion  which  ought 
to  be  betwixt  the  king  and  his  people  in  matters 
of  grace  and  supply.  They  have  need  of  him 
by  his  generaU  pardon ;  to  be  secured  from  pro- 
jectors and  informers  ;  to  bee  freed  from  obso- 
lete lawes ;  from  the  subtle  devices  of  such  as 
seek  to  restraine  the  prerogative  to  their  owne 
private  advantage  and  the  publike  hurt ;  and  he 
hath  need  of  them  for  counsel  and  support  in 
great  and  extraordinary  occasions.  This  mu- 
tual! intercourse,  if  indeed  sustained,  would  so 
weane  the  affections  and  interests  of  his  sub- 
jects into  bis  actions  and  designes,  that  their 
wealth  and  their  persons  would  be  his;  his  owne 
estate  would  be  managed  to  most  advantage ; 
and  publike  undertakings  would  be  prosecute  1 
at  the  charge  and  adventure  of  the  subject 
The  victorious  attempts  in  Queene  Elizabeth's 
time  upon  Portugall,  Spaine,  and  the  Indies 
were  for  the  greatest  part  made  upon  the  sub- 
jects' purses,  and  not  upon  the  queene's,  though 
the  honour  and  profit  of  the  successe  did  most 
accrew  to  her.  2.  Those  often  breaches  and 
discontentments  betwixt  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple are  very  apt  to  diminish  his  reputation 
abroad,  and  disadvantage  his  treaties  and  alli- 
ances. 3.  The  apprehension  of  the  favour 
and  incouragement  given  to  poperie  hath  much 
weakened  his  majestie's  partie  beyond  the  sea, 
and  impaired  that  advantage  which  Queene 
Elizabeth  and  his  royall  father  have  hereto- 
fore made,  of  being  heads  of  the  Protestant 
union.  4.  The  innovations  in  religion  and  rig- 
our of  ecclesiastical  courts  have  forced  a  great 
many  of  his  majestie*s  subjects  to  forsake  the 
land,  whereby  not  onely  their  persons  and  their 
posteritie,  but  their  wealth  and  their  industry, 
are  lost  to  this  kingdome,  much  to  the  reduc- 
tion, also,  of  his  m^estie's  customes  and  sub- 
sidies.   And,  amongst  other  inconveniences  of 
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snob  a  sort,  this  was  especially  to  be  obsenred, 
that  divers  clothiers,  driven  oat  of  the  countrey, 
had  set  up  the  manafacture  of  cloth  beyond  the 
seas,  whereby  this  state  is  like  to  suffer  much 
by  abatement  of  the  price  of  woolls,  and  by 
want  of  employment  for  the  poore,  both  which 
likewise  tend  to  his  majestie*s  particular  losse. 
6.  It  puts  the  king  upon  improper  wayes  of 
supply,  which  being  not  warranted  by  law,  are 
much  more  burdensome  to  the  subject  than  advan- 
tageous  to  his  majestie.  In  France,  not  long 
since,  upon  a  survey  of  the  king's  revenue,  it 
was  found  that  two  parts  in  three  never  came 
to  the  king's  purse,  but  were  diverted  to  the 
profit  of  the  officers  or  ministers  of  the  crowne, 
and  it  was  thought  a  very  good  service  and  ref- 
ormation to  reduce  two  parts  to  the  king,  leav- 
ing still  a  third  part  to  the  instruments  that 
were  employed  about  getting  it  in.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  that  the  king  may  have  the  like  or 
worse  successe  in  England,  which  appeares  al- 
ready in  some  particulars.  The  king,  for  in- 
stance, hath  reserved  upon  the  monopoly  of 
wines  thirty  thousand  pound  rent  ayeare ;  the 
Tintner  payes  forty  shiUtngs  a  tun,  which  comes 
to  ninety  thousand  pounds ;  the  price  upon  the 
subject  by  retaile  is  increased  twopence  a  quart, 
which  comes  to  eight  pound  a  tun,  and  for  for- 
ty-five thousand  tun  brought  in  yearely,  amounts 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
which  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  losse  to  the  kingdome  above  the  king's 
rent !  Other  monopolies  also,  as  that  of  soape, 
have  beene  very  chargeable  to  the  kingdome, 
and  brought  very  little  treasure  into  his  majes- 
tie's  coffers.  Thus  it  is  that  the  law  provides 
for  that  revenue  of  the  crowne  which  is  naturall 
and  proper,  that  it  may  be  safely  collected  and 
brought  to  account ;  but  this  iUegall  revenue, 
being  without  any  such  provision,  is  left  to  haz- 
ard and  much  uncertaintie,  either  not  to  be  re- 
tained, or  not  duly  accounted  of  6.  It  is  apt 
to  weaken  the  industrie  and  courage  of  the  sub- 
ject, if  they  be  left  uocertaine  whether  they 
shall  reape  the  benefit  of  their  own  paines  and 
hazard.  Those  who  are  brought  into  the  condition 
of  slaves  will  easily  grow  to  a  slavish  disposition^ 
who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  doe  commonly 
show  more  boldnesse  in  disturbing  than  defend- 
ing a  kingdome.  7.  These  irregular  courses 
doe  give  opportunitie  to  ill  instruments  to  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  the  king's  service,  for 
toe  cannot  but  observe  that  if  a  man  be  officious 
in  furthering  their  inordinate  burdens  of  ship-mon^ 
Of,  monopolies,  and  the  Hke,  it  vamisheth  over  all 
other  faults,  and  makes  him  Jit  both  for  irnptoy^ 
ment  and  preferment ;  so  that  out  of  their  offices, 
they  are  fumisht  for  vast  expences,  purchases, 
buildings,  and  the  king  loseth  often  more  in 
desperate  debts  at  their  deaths  than  he  got  by 
them  all  their  lives.  Whether  this  were  not 
lately  verified  in  a  Westeme  man,  much  im- 
ployed  while  he  lived,  he  leaves  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
course ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  others  might  be 
found  in  the  like  case.  The  same  course,  againe, 
has  beene  pursued  with  those  that  are  affected  to 
poperie,  to  prophanenesse,  and  to  superstitious 
uno  vations  in  matters  of  religion.  AU  kinds  of 
9pies  and  intelligencers  have  means  to  be  counte- 
nanced and  trusted  if  they  tnll  be  but  zealous  in 
these  kinde  of  services,  which,  how  much  it  de- 


tracts finom  bis  majestie  in  honour,  in  profit, 
and  prosperitie  of  publike  affaires,  lyes  operito 
eveiy  man's  apprehension.  And  from  theae 
reasons,  or  some  of  them,  he  thought  it  pro- 
ceeded that  through  the  whole  course  of  the  Eng- 
lish  story  it  might  he  observed,  thai  thou  bj^ 
who  had  beene  most  respectfuU  of  the  Utwes  had  bem 
most  eminent  in  greatnesse,  in  glory,  and  sueceue, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  that  others,  who 
thought  to  subsist  by  the  violation  of  them,  did 
often  fall  into  a  state  of  weaknesse,  porertie, 
and  infortunitie.  8.  The  difierences  and  dis- 
contents betwixt  his  majestie  and  the  people  at 
home  have  in  all  liklyhood  diverted  his  rojafl 
thoughts  and  councelis  from  those  great  oppor- 
tunities which  he  might  have,  not  ondy  to  weak- 
en the  house  of  Austria  and  to  restore  the  Pal- 
atinate, but  to  gaine  himself  a  higher  pitch  of 
power  and  greatnesse  than  any  of  bis  ances- 
tors ;  for  it  is  not  unknowne  how  weake,  bow 
distracted,  how  discontented  the  Spanish  col- 
onies are  in  the  West  Indies.  There  an  nan 
in  those  parts,  in  New-England,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carib  Islands,  and  in  the  Barmudos,  at  Uast  sttttf 
thousand  abU  persons  of  this  nation,  many  of  then 
well  armed,  and  their  bodies  seasoned  to  tsst  A- 
mate,  which,  with  a  very  small  charge,  might  k 
set  downe  in  some  advantageous  parts  ^ these  jksh 
ant,  rich,  andfruitfuU  countries ^  ana  usO^vuk 
Us  majestie  master  of  all  that  treasure,  wlaeh  net 
onely  foments  the  warre,  but  is  the  great  support  9J 
poperte  in  all  parts  of  Christendome.  9.  And 
lastly,  those  courses  are  like  to  produce  such 
distempers  in  the  state  as  may  not  be  settled 
without  great  charge  and  losse,  by  which  meaos 
more  may  be  consumed  in  a  few  months  thao 
shall  be  gotten  by  such  wayes  in  many  veares. 

**  Having  thus  past  through  the  two  first  ges- 
erall  branches,  he  was  nowe  come  to  the  third, 
wherein  he  was  to  set  downe  the  wayes  of 
healing  and  removing  those  grievances,  whidi 
consisted  of  two  maine  branches :;  first,  in  de- 
claring the  law  where  it  was  doubtfoll;  the 
second,  in  better  provision  for  the  execution  of 
law,  where  it  is  cleere.  But  (bee  said)  be- 
cause he  had  alreadie  spent  much  time,  and  be- 
gan to  finde  some  confusion  in  his  memon/,  he 
would  refer  the  particulars  to  another  opportn- 
nitie,  and  for  the  present  onely  move  thai  which 
was  generall  to  all,  and  which  would  give 
waight  and  advantage  to  all  the  particDlar 
wayes  of  redresse. 

**  That  is,  that  wee  should  speedily  desire  a 
conference  with  the  Lords,  and  acquaint  them 
with  the  miserable  condition  wherein  wufndt  thi 
Church  and  State ;  and  as  we  have  alreadie  re« 
solved  to  jo3m  in  a  religious  seeking  of  God^ 
in  a  day  of  fast  and  humiliation,  so  to  intreat 
them  to  concur  with  us  in  a  Parliameotaiy 
course  of  petitioning  the  king,  as  there  shoold 
be  occasion,  and  in  searching  out  the  causes 
and  remedies  of  these  many  insupporuble 
grievances  under  which  we  lye ;  that  so,  by  the 
united  wisdome  and  authoritie  of  both  houses, 
such  courses  mav  be  taken  as  (through  God's 
blessing)  may  advance  the  honour  and  greai^ 
nesse  of  his  majestie,  and  restore  and  estsbltsi 
the  peace  and  prosperitie  of  the  kingdome. 

'*  This  (bee  said)  wee  might  undertake  witb 
comfort  and  hope  of  successe ;  for  though  tkert 
be  a  darknesse  upon  the  land,  a  thick  and  palpaUt 
darknesse,  like  that  of  Egypt,  yet^  as  tn  that  tk 
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ume  htintfi  Uti  kit  tights  nor  the  EgypHmu 
Aar  sight  (the  iotemiption  was  onely  m  the 
Biediiim),«f  wUh  us  there  UsHU  {God  be  thanhed) 
light  in  the  smmu — wiedome  tmi  justice  m  his  maj^ 
ate-/9  disfeU  this  dsrknesse ;  und  tn  us  there 
roMtv  «  tisueU  fkcutty^  whereby  toe  are  imMed 
t»  effrehemi,  und  mooed  to  desire,  uoht;  and 
wbni  we  shall  be  blessed  in  the  injoying  of  it, 
we  iball  thereby  be  incited  to  return  his  maj- 
«8tie  such  thanks  as  may  make  it  shine  more 
^ieerely  in  the  world,  to  his  owne  glory,  and  in 
^  hearts  of  his  people,  to  their  joy  and  con- 
teatueat."* 


1  knd  this  tpeeeh,  u  I  luTe  alreadj  ftatod,  in  the 
'"I^'b^  eollecskNi  of  kiiig*t  panipUeU  now  deposited 
a  u«  &itj«b  MoMnni.  The  effect' it  prodaoed,  end  the 
"*/^^«»dgmente  of  it  tftken  at  the  time  by  different 
ntabm,  w^  porpoee  of  drealation  through  the  ooon- 
By,  w  deacnMi  by  nUyj  have  led  to  a  enriooa  oonfusion 
wpectmg  It.  TH0  rmrjmg  Tefsiona  of  the  aane  apeech 
aw«hwa  treated  is  wnrate  speeches  by  all  the  histohana, 
«neaOT.aad  iae«%haliaU,  except  Lord  Clarendon.  I  can- 
-  **?!■'  "T  H**  •'^ »»  Rnahworth'a  case  (oonpars  toI. 
^  h  "31,  of  his  co#«ctkms,  with  toI.  ir.,  p.  SI),  save  by 
r*  l'W"""*  of  the  second  report  harinf  been  inserted 
by  ttepaMuher  after  tht  collector's  death.  Thelooeeway 
»  wtaek  It  appeals,  thrown  i^  „  it  were,  •*  in  a  l«mp,'» 
witW«ther  speeches  tha.fbUow it, certainly  fisToota  this 
——t»o^ which  U  strenff4)«iiad  by  the  circnmstaace  of 
7  ocUectiOQ  of  apeecho*,  inclodiog  the  abridgment 
■»  speech  in  the  April  PaaMmenO^ving  been  pab- 
a  IMI,  as  delivered  in  the  Umg Tariianeni,  where- 
»ij  «f  theai2^wi»h  Pf  m's,  beloi^  to  the  prerions  meet- 


■r  CWpare  RudyardX  Crimste.*,,  Ac.  This  wooW 
J^y  Bot  be  thoQght  worth  remaidnff  on,  were  it  not 
nt  R  MCabiishee  ChtfeBdoii*8  accoraci  on  a  point  that  haa 
»m<liapated,  and  is  important  in  refe«iioe  to  Pym  him- 
M.  It  n  BOW  dear  to  me,  aa  Clarendin  states,  that  the 
vK  apesdi  deliTered  by  this  great  states^sn  in  the  Long 
^A^ttMat  was  the  speech  in  which  he  (Knonnoed  Lord 
'^'ifiwd.  It  BMrfcs  eaaphatically  the  differeMe  that  was 
*^7ioQa  ta  his  **  temper.**  I  will  subjoin,  aa  a  ciriosity,  the 
««W  oatliae  which  Whitelocke  gires  of  •*  Pym  on  gricv- 
ttA«;*sad  ttDon  whidi  it  is  to  be  obeenred,  thav  thoo^ 
^  pno  m  the  mentioB  of  the  opening  proceedings  in^e 
««f  Fuliamtnt,  Whttelocke's  words  by  no  meana  ii«ply  a 
*"tndietiaa  of  the  (act  that  it  was  deliTered  the  fwc^n- 
*nt  ktftre.  He  aaya.  **  many  sowrt  speeches  were  m«de 
*"•  Heass  of  Commons  toochinc  grievances,  which  Mr. 
nn  divided  into  three  heada.**  The  following  abstract  n 
^**  pvsa  in  an  iaolated  form,  no  mention  of  ita  delivery, 
*  iW  delivery  of  any  thing  like  it,  having  been  made  by 
tkeMBiHislnt  in  his  report  of  the  April  Parliament : 

I-  ifstasl  frvnleg0  •f  PmrHsmtni.  II.  Prejudice  of 
'I'Vwt  niLAertfo/tkefmbjeet.'*  Under  the  first  head 
^  nek«Md,  **  I.  Restrmmmg  the  wumbere  of  PmrUamtnt 
r^treaUag.  %.  Forbidiimg  the  tpeaker  totmf  gmeetum. 
'-jynMmag  divert  mrmfars  for  wmtttre  dons  in  PwrUa- 

'*'''*  "'    r#  ^etiMl  them  therefor  m  inferior 

ktr  S^od  hehmoiomr  eaU  eomtitmamee 

A.    o.  Abrupt  dietobttumt  of  PmrUm' 

Uader  the  aeeend  head,  of  religion,  were  mentioned, 

'■i«e  "  .    -  -.         -  -  .... 


itr  flface« 

rfreerei^^ 

*^  to  Tommwkitute  their  eotmtelt  omd  deeignt.  4.  Ae 
^  *»e  a  eoUege  m  Rome  for  the  foipee  amtharitv  m  Eng- 
'^  —  tkef  kaoe  m  nnneio  Arrw  to  exeemte  U."  Undet*  the 
'^"otMBs  «4  rsbgioB  were  brooght  in,  **  1.  Jfain/siiaacs 
fj'f*^  («M<f  M  kwl«,  MTSMM,  ami  dienutee.  8.  Prac- 
2^7  fepiek  ceremmmee  coemiemameed  oma  eipoined^  at  at* 
ji^yhh  erudJUetf  and  bamngt.  I.  DiteotaragemeiU 
^^y'tealt  bf  rigid  proteaUiom  of  the  tcrupahut  for 
JV  niiferemt ;  mo  vice  made  of  to  great  at  tncon/oran- 
T.  ^  cecrasdhmntf  of  eccletiattieal  Jmitdietiom :  (I.)  In 
f^'^t^impritomit^withomt  lam:  (1)  CAoUsi^rtiw their 
J^ '*''••  to  ke  apptomiate  to  their  order,  jnre  davino ; 
ZL*'"**'*H  fl^  pnhhthimg  mem  ordert  of  oititatian  in 
'^--'  tf  bithoptt  and  aU  their 

Under  the  third  head, 


9ty  caatpotauhngft 

.    ^ afvr  bmlding,    7.  The  eommitttc 

{^■■yiM'tliiag.    &  Vatmtfat  mOUmy  charget,  bf  asai 
;^*f  t*«  W  teffcrs  ef  the  caameil,  and  ordert  ^  tha 
y  y  I  s^  ceaatwj  and  their  deputUt.    9.  Extra-ju- 
^'^Marmiamitfjwdges^'iHthOMthtariMgcomeaarof 


When  Pym  resuned  his  seat,  the  king's  so- 
licitor, Herbert,  attempted,  *'  with  all  imagina- 
ble address,'*  to  call  off  the  attention  of  the 
members  from  the  impression  his  extraordinary 
speech  had  made,  but  yainly.  The  deadly 
force  of  Pym's  statements  and  reasoning, 
equalled  only  by  the  singular  moderation  of 
his  tone,  had  diffhsed  through  the  House  a  deep 
and  settled  calm  of  determination.  A  commit- 
tee was  immediately  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Tiolation  of  privilege  by  the  speaker  of  the 
last  House  of  Commons,  in  refusing  to  put  a 
question  on  the  ground  of  prohibition  from  the 
king;  the  proc^ings  in  the  Star  Chamber 
and  King's  Bench  respecting  the  imprisoned 
members  and  the  deceased  Eliot  were  ordered 
to  be  called  for  by  the  speaker's  warrant,  to- 
gether with  whatever  proceedings  had  taken 
place  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  any 
other  courts,  respecting  ship-money.  Subse- 
quently it  was  resolved  that  grievances  should 
be  considered  before  supply,  and  that  confer- 
ence on  grievances  should  be  desired  by  the 
Lords.  Pym  and  St  John  were  appointed 
managers  of  this  cohference^**  Mr.  I^  for 
the  first,  and  to  make  an  introduction  to  the 
whole  business."* 

Meanwhile  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  ear- 
nest and  humiliating  entreaty  of  the  king,  had 
passed  two  resolutions,  to  the  effect  ^hat  sup- 
ply ought  to  have  precedence  of  grievances, 
and  that  the  Commons  should  be  invited  to  a 
conference  in  order  to  their  being  disposed 
thereto."t 

These  resolutions  had  just  passed,  when 
Pym  laid  them  before  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  gross  breach  of  privilege.  An  addiess  to 
the  I^rds  was,  in  consequence,  agreed  to  and 
approved,  **  and  that  Mr.  Pym  should  go  up  to 
that  House  with  it."  Pym  instantly  proceeded 
to  the  Lords,  and  the  words  he  uttered  are  in- 
deed memorable :  **  Your  lordships  have  med- 
dled with,  and  advised  concerning,  both  matter 
oC  supply  and  the  time  when  the  same  should 
be  made,  and  this  before  such  time  as  the 
same,  was  moved  to  your  lordships  by  the  Com- 
mons. As  a  course  for  the  repair  of  this  breach 
of  privi^e,  the  Commons  beg  to  suggest  that 
your  lordSups  would,  in  your  wisdoms,  find  out, 
yourselves,  some  sort  of  reparation,  and  of 
prevention  oC  the  like  infringement  for  the  fu- 
ture. And  the  Commons  humbly  desure,  through 
me,  to  represeni  to  your  lordships  that,  in  case 
your  lordships  hate  taken  notice  of  any  orders 
or  proceedings  of  the  Commons  concerning  re- 
ligion, property,  and  privileges,  and  that  they 
were  to  proceed  to  the  supply,  which  they  have 
some  cause  to  conceive  by  these  words :  *  That 
this  being  done,  your  lordships  would  freely 
join  vnth  the  Commons  in  tkose  three  things ;' 
for  the  avoiding  all  mtsunderslandings  between 
your  lordships  and  the  Commsns  for  time  to 
come,  they  desire  your  lordships  hereafter  to 
take  no  notice  of  any  thing  which  shsdl  be  debated 
by  the  Commons  until  they  shall  themselves  de* 


gmmemtt.  10.  IfenopoltM  coimleaaiiecd  bp  the  comneil-tabia, 
and  jmatieat  of  the  peace  required  to  attitt  them.  11.  Tha 
Star  Chaatber  Court,  19.  The  Hng't  edutt  and  procIeaM- 
Itoas  laiefy  uted  for  maimtaiming  atonapoliet.  11.  The  ess- 
bitiomt  mad  carntpt  elergf  preaching  divine  aothon^  and 
abeolate  power  in  kings  to  do  mhat  thep  mill  14.  The  ii^ 
termission  of  ParlicsMaf*."— Memorials,  p.  M. 

*  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  viii.,  n.  450. 

1  Lords'  Joomals,  April,  1040. 
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tUwe  the  9anu  unt9  ycur  lordskipiy  which  the 
Commons  shall  always  observe  towards  yoar 
lordships'  proceedings,  oonceivin|  the  contra* 
ry  not  to  consist  with  the  privileges  of  the 
House."* 

Some  few  short  years  before,  such  an  asser* 
tton  of  power  and  privilege  as  this  would  have 
seemed  monstrous ;  for  it  implies,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  even  upon  the  king's  information 
and  authority  their  lordships  were  not  ever  to 
touch  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons. 
But  the  reader  who  has  observed  the  course 
pursued  by  Pym  and  his  associates  in  James's 
Parliaments  of  1614  and  1620,  as  detailed  in 
these  pages,  and  reflects  how  deeply  the  prin- 
ciples then  insisted  on  must  have  sunk,  during 
the  succeeding  twenty  years,  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  what  a  consequent  vigour  and 
difl!u8ion  bad  been  given  to  the  democratic 

Sinciple,  his  surprise  at  Pjrm's  tone  will  cease, 
ow  much  more  flagrantly  absurd  is  the  ap- 
pearance which  Charles's  pretensions  assume ! 

On  Pjrm's  return  to  the  House,  he  was  thank- 
ed <*  for  the  good  service  he  did  them  ;"t  and 
the  original  conference  appointed  with  the 
Lords  was  directed  to  proceed.  Pjrm  and  St 
John,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  persisted  in 
claiming  precedence  for  redress  of  grievances ; 
but  the  dispute  was  interrupted  in  this  stage 
by  a  message  from  Charles,  demanding  an  im- 
mediate answer  whether  he  was  to  have  sop- 
ply  or  not ;  and  followed  by  a  proposition  from 
the  elder  Vane,  now  secretary  of  state,  as  well 
as  treasurer  of  the  household,  that  the  king 
would  give  up  his  right  to  ship-money  in  con- 
sideration of  a  grant  of  twelve  subsides,  pay- 
able in  three  years.  Strenuous  debates  arose 
on  this  proposition.  Pym  and  Hampden,  back- 
ed by  the  more  fearless  patriots,  objected,  not 
only  that  the  sum  was  too  great,  but  that  such 
a  transaction  would  recognise  the  legality  of 
ship-money.  The  court  party,  seconded  by 
Hyde  and  the  trimmers,  urged  the  advantage 
of  closing  with  the  oflTer.  The  debates  lasted 
two  days.  On  the  second  day,  after  the  Hoose 
had  sat  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  fl^e  in 
the  afternoon,  debating  two  antagonist  resolu- 
tions from  Hampden  and  Hyde,  the  latter  pro- 
posing to  grant  a  supply  **  without  ntming  the 
amount,"  Vane  told  the  House  disnnctly  that 
the  king  would  accept  nothing  tfhort  of  his 
original  demand  in  amount  an^  manner,  and 
an  instant  adjournment  was  the  consequence. 
At  an  early  hour  on  the  folk>wing  morning  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved. 

Clarendon  has  ascribed  this  dissolution  to 
the  perfidy  of  Vane,  and  asserts  that  Charles 
himself  repented  of  the  act  the  instant  after  it 
was  performed.  But  the  king's  solicitor,  Her- 
bert, is  not  accused  of  perfidy,  and  Clarendon 
admits  that  he  seconded  Vane's  statement, 
while  all  the  other  privy  counsellors  present 
sanctioned  it  in  silence.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
noble  historian  wishes  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  House  would  have  favoured  his  proposal  in 
the  end,  whereas  Vane  interpreted  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  members  far  more  truly. t 

♦  Old  Part.  Hi»t.,  vol.  Tiii.,  p.  4M.  t  Ibid. 

i  I  tabjoin  a  pMMff«  froo  a  hiatorian  who  aqaaUy  ad* 
airea  both  Clarandon  and  the  king,  and  which  aeama  to  me 
to  set  the  qoeetiMi  at  reat.  Carte,  in  hit  General  Hiatory, 
Tol.  iv.,  p.  381,  282,  aays:  *' From  the  part  Vane  acted 
■ooa  after,  he  waa  aappuaed  Co  have  fives  thoae  aaaoraacea 


Neither  Land  nor  his  biographer  hare  accused 
Vane ;  Secretary  Windebanke  declared  at  tbe 
time,  that  though  the  dissolution  was  **  a  very 
great  disaster,"  there  was  '*  no  other  way  ;"* 
and,  finally,  the  king  himself  has  thoroogfaly 
repudiated  the  '*case"  his  noble  advocate 
strives  to  make  out,  by  one  of  his  own  accus- 
tomed and  deliberate  acts  of  imbecile  rage  and 
madness.  .Some  days  after  the  dissolution,  he 
consigned  Mr.  Crew,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  religion,  to  the  Tower,  because  tbs^ 
high-spirited  gentleman  refused  to  snrren^r 
certain  petitions  that  had  been  intruste*  to 
him,  when  their  disclosure  would  have  aban- 
doned many  clerical  petitioners  to  tie  ven- 
geance of  their  metropolitan.  Two  otier  mem- 
bers, Sir  John  Hotham  and  Mr.  BeJlwis,  were 
also  committed  for  refusing  to  disclose  to  the 
council  what  had  passed  in  Parlitment.  Aod 
these  proceedings  were  appropiatcly  woaod 
up  by  the  issue  of  a  declaratioi  of  reasons  for 
the  dissolution,  in  which,  am^g  other  notable 
matters,  Pym,  Hampden,  ^.  John,  and  the 
rest  are  thus  described :  *'  The  iU-aflected  mea»- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Co«inions,  instead  of  an 
humble  and  dutiful  vr^f  of  presenting  their 
grievances  to  his  m^^ty,  have  taken  upon 
them  to  be  the  guid(«v  and  directors  in  aU  mat- 
ters that  concern  Ais  nu^esty's  govemmeat, 
both  temporal  api  ecclesiastical;  and  {as  if 
king$  were  boundtogive  an  account  of  their  regal 
actume  and  of  tf^  manner  of  government  to  their 
subject*  ostemM  in  Parliament)  they  have,  in  a 
very  audacictis  and  insolent  way,  entered  into 
examinati(vi  and  censuring  of  the  present  gov- 
emment.<raduced  his  majesty's  administration 


with  aa  voch  malice  aa  falaehood,  in  order  to  thrvw  all  aato 
confaaio* ;  either  oat  of  diaaffectioQ  to  hia  oMjaeCj,  cr  a 
mortal  <**ti^  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  who  had  opyoatd  hca 
mogMioat  aitd  wko*e  rwin  HMU  then  pnjtetvig.  llMrawaa 
Bcf  ooMiof  ■<  the  motirea  i^  Herbert**  eondaet ;  aad  thofh 
\M  viewa  were  different  from  Vaoe'a,  tktf  hotk  jmmgi  n* 
'tprt9tnti»M  tht  fgemeral  kuHumr  mU  iui^tcHom  •f  ik» 
ucmte  U  0€  to  vutUnt,  that  if  the  mtmhert  emme  tmgrtktr 
agamt  ikejf  womU  jnm«  $uck  a  vote  fointt  $kif  meary  «f 
wokM  kUst  tiM  revenme  mmd  other  krmmeke*  ^f  the  rteotpt. 
The  noble  historian  from  whom  thia  relattoa  is  tafcaa,  aod 
who  bore  ao  considerable  a  part  in  the  debate,  seems  to  hare 
thoa^t  thia  reprsaentatkm  exafferated ;  kmt  ii  bm^  wM  ko 
quettiomed  whttker  his  eandomr  oM  fmomrokU  spiwiaw  of 
Mome  per»otUf  with  whon  ho  umomrilf  eomemrred  t»  mamf  of 
thmr  moottirttf  oM  lohott  dork  iengM  he  hmi  mot  pet  du' 
eootred^  did  not  biat  hie  jttdgmemt ;  and  there  waa  cortaimHj 
a  great  fiailure  at  least  of  hia  aaemorj  in  the  aeeovato  hie 
gives  of  the  debatee,  aa  if  thej  had  taken  up  two  dftja, 
whereas  what  he  says  of  them  passed  only  on  the  saeood 
day  (Monday),  when  the  propoeal  of  twelve 
*  the  qnesl 


ibarrasaed  the  qnestian.  On  Satnvday,  tbe 
debau  ooold  onlv  tnm  on  the  ainfle point  whether  a  rapply 
should  or  shoald  not  be  granted,  (f  thie  qmottiom  *■«  not 
them  Mrt,  it  mmst  he  trnfioed  to  the  etremftk  of  the  pmrtf 
whieiwafor  foetpoimmg  the mtpfhftiU ^ter the rodrmoo of 
rrievomcet,  and  had  the  day  before,  by  a  majority  of  tS7  %b 
148,  rejected  the  Lords'  deaire  of  a  preeent  eonwraaoa,  be- 
canae  the^  would  not  be  diverted  from  prosecnttng  the  boss- 
nesa  of  ship*nMiney.  Whoever  likewiaeoonaiden  the wkaia 
tenoar  of  proceeoinga  in  thia  Parlianwat,  and  eo»|i 
them  with  thoee  of  the  disaflected  faction  in  tha  fca  ^ 
Parliaments  of  this  reign,  after  which  it  eooied,  and  ob> 
servas  that  a  day  for  the  Jadicial  hearing  of  the  onan  of 
ship-money,  in  order  to  repe^  the  sontenee  of  the  j«dg«a, 
had  been  appointed  wtthont  any  appearance  of  nn  oppon. 
lion,  and  was  actually  come,  will  be  apt  to  think  it  aot  iO 
founded.  *  *  Hie  m^festp  emdd  ocsree  emttrtmi*  beUtr  hmpmo, 
or  expect  difereut  meo$mre»,/rom  «n  aj»rmMy  mhooo  pro^ 
ceedimge  mere  ehiefy  direeted  bp  Pfm  and  Uompdtn  ;  two 
whole  days  spent  in  debates,  without  coming  to  a  canamm^ 
or  putting  a  qneetion,  showed  suftciettUy  an  indiapoastioa 
to  grant  a  supply ;  all  appearances  oountenanead  tha  a«g- 
gestion  of  these  terrible  votes  about  ship-asoosy,  nad  ochar 
branches  of  the  revenue,  which  would  Imva  been  tha  attar 
ruin  of  his  majesty*s  affairs.** 
*  See  tha  Clarendon  StaU  Papan,  vuL  ii^  p.  85. 
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of  justice,  and  rendered,  as  mnch  as  in  them 
kf,  odious  to  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
not  onlj  the  officers  and  ministers  of  state,  but 
erco  his  majesty's  very  goTcmment." 

On  the  occasion  of  this  dissolution  there  was 
BO  Tiolence,  no  protest,  no  show  of  resistance 
IB  the  smallest  degree  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
moBs.  Ererything  was  deep,  settled,  calm :  if 
there  was  a  mfle  on  the  surface,  it  was  one  of 
joy.  Hitherto  the  faces  of  sagacious  men  had 
darkened  at  a  Parliament's  dissolution,  but  they 
were  serene  and  smfling  now.  "  It  was  ob- 
serfed,"  says  Clarendon,  **  that  in  the  counte- 
noces  of  those  who  had  most  opposed  all  that 
WM  desired  bj  his  majesty,  there  was  a  mar- 
TeOoQs  serenity ;  nor  could  they  conceal  the 
307  of  their  hearts,  for  they  knew  enough  of 
vhat  was  to  come  to  conclude  that  the  king 
wouM  be  shortly  compelled  to  call  another  Par- 
fiuneot  Within  an  hour  after  the  dissolving, 
Mr  Hyde  met  Mr.  Saint  John,  who  had  natu- 
ralija  great  cloud  in  his  face,  and  yery  seldom 
vas  known  to  smile,  but  then  had  a  most 
cheerful  aspect ;  and  seeing  the  other  melan- 
chofic,  as  in  troth  he  was  from  his  heart,  asked 
him  what  troubled  him ;  who  answered,  that 
the  same  that  troubled  him,  he  believed,  troub- 
led most  good  men :  that  in  such  a  time  of 
coflfiwon.  so  wise  a  Parliament,  which  alone 
coold  have  found  remedy  for  it,  was  so  unsea- 
lOBaUy  dismissed ;  the  other  answered,  with  a 
fitUe  warmth,  <  Thai  all  was  well;  and  that  it 
«uf  he  worse  before  it  could  be  better ;  and  that 
this  Parliament  could  never  have  done  what 
•as  necessary  to  be  done.' " 

The  reflection  of  the  joy  which  thus  lighted 
■pthe  countenance  of  St.  John  exhibited  itself 
in  the  short-sighted  multitude  in  the  forms  of 
torboleace  and  insurrection  ;  and  Clarendon 
tikes  the  opportunity  of  observing  that  a  gen- 
eral impression  prevailed,  that  such  a  set  of 
nher  and  dispassionate  men,  or  fewer  who 
(troaght  iU  purposes  with  them,  as  had  gone  to 
the  formation  of  the  House  just  dissolved, 
^oold  never  meet  in  Parliament  again.  This 
is  limply  one  of  Clarendon's  thousand  attempts 
to  mislead  the  judgment.  A  comparison  of  the 
wts  of  the  Parliaments  of  April  and  November* 
*3  at  once  convince  the  reader  that  the  so 
teniWe  change  for  the  court  was  in  the  times, 
ad  not  the  men. 

Prom  the  instant  of  the  dissolution  Pjrm's 
**«tions  were  truly  extraordinary.  The  par- 
|Tt  and  the  purposes  of  the  party,  were  now  to 
«  oinntzed  for  the  last  ihne.  "Mr.  Pym," 
"^Clarendon,  "  continued  after  the  unhappy 
™Bofaition  for  the  most  part  about  London,  in 
eoBTereation  and  great  repute  amongst  those 
Ws  who  were  most  strangers  to  the  court, 
*d  were  believed  most  averse  to  it ;  in  whom 
■e  improved  all  imaginable  jealousies  and  dis- 
*«?*•  towards  the  state."  There  is-  no 
wjl^  that  a  dose  correspondence  with  the 
^tch  commissioners  was  now  entered  into, 
^der  the  management  of  himself  and  Hamp- 
Jw ;  aid  two  places,  Broughton  Castle,  m 
gggdohire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Say,f  and  Faws« 

M»  Naln,  th«  Old  PMliaiMntwy  Histonr,  or  Ruh- 

lL^£  TTJ"^  ohwTwl,»»  wa^  Echud,  "th«t  in  Um 
rf**  /  '  ^****  t'*****  ^"'M  *  putieolftr  rcMNB,  mad  m  pMMfe 
~J*'jr2f\hi«  tcrruiu  were  not  permitted  to  come  near ; 
■a  «Ma  tk»  Qompujr  WW  eonplate,  groftt  aoiM  and  talk- 


ley,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  house  of  Sir 
Richard  Knightley  (whose  son  had  married 
Hampden's  daughter),  were,  from  their  position 
with  reference  to  the  North  Road,  and  their 
easy  distance  from  London,  fixed  upon  for  the 
purposes  of  frequent  consultation.*  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  St.  John,  with  Lords  Say  and 
Brook,  and,  somewhat  later  in  the  year,  the 
Earls  of  Bedford,  Warwick,  and  Essex,  Lord 
Holland,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  young  Vane, 
here  held  their  meetings ;  and  a  private  press, 
which  Sir  Richard  Knightley's  father  had  es- 
tablished at  Fawsley,  was  brought  into  con- 
stant requisition.  Whenever,  on  the  other 
hand,  necessity  obliged  the  meetings  to  be  held 
in  London,  they  took  place  at  Pym's  house  in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  from  whence  various  reports 
were  instantly  communicated  to  the  chief  pla- 
ces in  the  country,  f 

Meanwhile  the  disastrous  war  with  Scotland 
was  dragging  the  king  daily,  as  Pym  had  fore- 
told, to  the  feet  of  bis  subjects.  Not  a  day 
now  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  court  party 
without  accumulating  upon  them  some  fresh 
evidences  of  weakness  or  dishononr.  The 
melancholy  part  which  Strafford  was  forced 
to  play  has  been  ahready  told.  In  the  midst 
of  their  worst  distresses,  when  Charles  had 
been  driven  back  to  York  after  the  disgraceful 
affair  of  Newboume,  and  when,  as  Laud  ex- 
presses it,  the  king's  counsellors  were  **  at  the 
wall,"t  Secretary  Windebanke  wrote  to  inform 
them  of  the  fireqnent  assemblage  in  London 
and  elsewhere  of  certain  persons  of  quality, 
mentioning  Pym,  Hampden,  Lords  Say,  Rus- 
sel,  and  Brook,  who,  he  said,  had  prevailed 
with  some  lords  to  join  them,  "  that  had  been 
observed  not  to  be  very  well  contented  at  the 
time,  namely,  the  Earles  of  Essex,  Wapvick, 
and  Bedford."  These  meetings,  Windebanke 
added,  were  much  apprehended  to  be  *<  for 
some  dangerous  practice  or  intelligence  with 
the  rebels  of  Scotland."  In  Charles's  worst 
moments  of  terror  and  alarm,  he  could  not  di- 
vest himself  of  his  habits  of  deceit  and  perfidy. 
He  now  thought  to  avert  the  danger  closing 
round  him  by  imposing  on  his  people  something 
of  the  show  of  a  Parliament,  which  should  in- 
duce them  to  give  what  every  arbitrary  expe- 
dient had  again  failed  in  procuring,  and  disarm 
the  popular  leaders  of  their  resources.  Ac- 
cordingly, upon  a  precedent  of  Edward  III.'s 
time,  he  summoned  to  York  a  **  council  of 
peers."    While  his  people,  under  the  guidance 


inga  were  naaalljr  beard  amongat  them,  to  the  admiration 
of  tboae  who  lived  in  the  houae,  who  oonld  not  aee  at  dia- 
corer  the  peraona  themaelTea.** 
^  Some  have  been  foond  to  charm  daoferooa  ofmiolta- 
I,  npoo  the 


pamtiUet  (part  IS  of  No.  IIS  of  Kinf'a  PamphletaS  en- 
titled, **  The  English  Pope,'*  pnhliahed  on  let  of  Jalj,  IMS 
(from  MS.  note),  I  find  the  following  (p.  S9) :  '*  It  if  report- 
ed that  the  Lord  Digbr,  of  late  being  at  Mr.  Knightlev'a 
hoaae  in  Northamptoosnire,  in  a  parlour  there,  whilst  hi> 
aealdien  were  boailjr  searching,  and  plaoderiag,  and  riflinr 
other  roomea,  hee  amote  hia  hand  np<m  the  taMe,  and  swora 
*that  that  was  tlu  uble  whereat  all  these  civil  ware  had 
been  plotted  at  feast  a  doxen  yearea  before.*  It  should 
aeem  Ifr.  Pym  had  sojoamad  some  time  in  that  house,  and 
that  waa  auAdent  for  an  inference  that  the  nest  of  Anar 
baptists  had  been  there  too,  and  that  that  neat  had  studied 
something  which  neither  our  kinf'a  cabinet  counaellors,  nor 
the  juntna  of  Italy  or  Spaine,  could  make  defeasible." 

t  Wiodebanke's  letter  in  the  second  volume  of  Claren- 
don's Sute  Papers. 

t  Hardwicke,  Sute  Papeia,  toL  ii.,  p.  108. 
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of  Pym  and  Hampden,  were  adrancing  with 
giant  strides  into  the  jost  and  responsible  gov- 
ernments of  the  future,  this  imbecile  man  pro- 
posed to  satisfy  them  by  crawling  back  into 
precedents  of  the  comparatiTely  barbarous 
times  of  England ! 

*  As  soon  as  this  measure  was  made  public, 
Pym  saw  that  his  work  was  accomplished. 
He  prepared  a  petition  for  a  Parliament ;  pla- 
ced, with  their  consent,  the  names  of  Bedford, 
Hertford,  Essex,  and  Warwick  at  its  head; 
and,  with  Hampden  and  St.  John,  repaired  to 
York.*  Eight  more  signatures  were  here  ob- 
tained fh)m  the  peers  then  assembled,  and  the 
petition  was  presented  to  the  king.  Bedford 
and  Hertford,  being  called  to  a  conference  with 
the  committee  of  state  on  the  subject,  declared 
boldly  that  they  acted,  not  for  themselTcs 
alone,  but  in  trust  for  **  many  other  noblemen, 
and  most  of  the  gentry  in  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom."  A  second  petition  was  forward- 
ed to  the  committee  inmiediately  after  fVom 
the  hands  of  Pym,  also  praying  for  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  subscribed  by  10,000  citizens  of 
London. t  Other  petitions  from  different  quar- 
ters, but  with  the  same  prayer,  reached  York 
at  the  same  moment;  and  the  king,  hunted 
through  all  his  father's  shifts  and  expedients 
of  **  kingcraft,"  issued  writs  for  a  new  Parlia- 
ment on  the  3d  of  November. 

And  now  again,  without  the  pause  of  an  in- 
stant, Pym  and  Hampden  were  seen  in  the 
discharge  of  their  great  duty  as  chiefs  and  ad- 
visers of  the  people.  It  is  stated  in  several 
books  of  the  time,  and  repeated  by  many  of  the 
historians,!  that  between  the  interval  of  the 
issue  of  the  writs  and  the  elections,  they  rode 
through  every  county  in  England,  urging  the 
electors  to  their  duty.  Warwick,  Brook,  and 
Bedford)  Lord  Kimbolton  (the  vEarl  of  Man- 
chester's son),  Fiennes  (Lord  Say*s  second 
son),  and  the  younger  Vane,  exerted  them- 
selves, meanwhile,  in  their  respective  districts ; 
and  Warwick  soon  wrote  to  his  Essex  friends 
ft^m  York,  so  recently  the  headquarters  of 
the  king,  that  *'the  game  was  well  begun." 
The  party  of  the  king  were  not  less  active,  but 
they  were  less  successful. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, Pym  was  the  author  of  this  Parliament^— 
by  the  common  consent  pf  all,  he  was  to  be 


*  *'  At  the  nmt  time,**  sayt  Clwrendon,  **  tome  lords  from 
London  (of  known  and  ainoe  pnblithed  afToetioni  to  that  in- 
▼uion)  iittonded  hit  majetty  at  York  with  a  petition,  signed 
by  others,  eight  or  ten  in  the  whole,  who  were  craftily  per- 
■naded  bv  the  Uegert  there,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  Mr. 
Saint  John,  to  concor  in  it,  being  full  of  duty  and  modesty 
enough,  without  considering  that  nothing  else  at  that  time 
oouhThave  drao  mischief,  and  so  suffered  themselres  to  be 
made  instruments  towards  those  ends  which  in  truth  they 
ftbhoned."— Clarendon,  toL  i.,  p.  959. 

t  The  Iord*mayor  had  been  implored  to  suppress  this  pe- 
titioD,  but  refused.  ki"  *-- 

t  Echard ;  Carte;  Warwick;  Anthony  Wood. 

^  I  find  this  in  a  carious  pamphlet  of  the  time,  which  I 
was  not  able  Co  discorer  in  the  king's  oolleotioB,  but  which 
I  Durchased  from  Mr.  Rodd,  of  Newport-street,  to  whose  in- 
telligence and  liberality  so  manr  historical  collecton  have 
to  confess  their  obligaUons.  IIm  pamphlet  is  a  petition 
•ent  up  to  the  king  by  large  numbers  of  the  common  people, 
at  the  time  of  hie  aUampted  impeachment  for  high  treason ; 
and  among  aaewen  to  the  king's  charges  against  Pym,  con- 
tains the  follwwing :  **  In  the  fifth  article  he  is  impeached, 
*  that  he  hath  timitorously  indeavoursd  to  subvert  the  rights 
and  very  being  of  Parliaments.*  To  this  we  may  answer 
with  great  fadlitie,  he  we  the  eM^eauee  that  tk*e  Parlia- 
ment wae-  aeeembled,  and  it  seems  very  inooogruoos  that  be 
should  subvert  the  same." 


placed  in  the  position  of  its  leader.    Preparing 
himself  for  that  great  office,  he  well  knew  that  i 
the  highest  duty  of  his  life,  and  the  roost  fatal, 
there  awaited  him.    He  was  to  keep  his  old  | 
appointment  with  Wentworth,  now  the  Eaffi  of 
Strafford.    Any  allusion  to  this  illostrioas  man 
has  been  hitherto  avoided  as  mnch  as  possible, 
since  a  previous  portion  of  this  work  was  devo- 
ted to  an  analysis  of  his  character  and  actions ; 
and  little  allusion  will  even  now  be  necessary  for 
those  who  have  had  that  anal3r8is  before  them. 
Pym  judged  Wentworth's  course  as  a  minister 
too  truly  when,  on  the  occasion  of  their  separa- 
tion twelve  years  before,  he  had  threatened 
him  with  a  visionary  doom.    The  twelve  years 
had  realized  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  for 
despotic  government  that  the  world  has  known ; 
but  they  had  also  strengthened,  with  an  ahnoert 
superhuman  power  of  popular  resistance,  tbe 
mind  of  Pym.    Wentworth  himself  had  re- 
ceived occasional  very  ominous  proofs  of  this, 
and  some  correspondence  passed  concerning  it 
between  himself  and  the  king ;  but  Pym's  si- 
lence respecting  the  minister  in  his  famous 
speech  of  the  preceding  April,  instead  of  seen»- 
ing  most  ominous  of  aS,  had  driven  back,  for  a 
time,  the  fear  of  danger.    The  conduct  of  tlie 
great  opposition  leader,  however,  after  the  dis- 
solution, recalled  Strafford's  worst  apprehen- 
sions ;  and  on  the  disastrous  failure  of  his 
Scotch  expedition,  he  prayed  the  king  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  his  Irish  government.    Bat 
the  genius  of  Strafibrd  was  tbe  king's  last  and 
only  hope ;  and,  pledging  a  **  royal  word*'  that 
not  **  a  hair  of  his  head"  should  be  touched  by 
the  Parliament,  the  king  ordered  his  minister's 
presence  in  London.    Charles  himself  knew 
not  so  well  as  Pym  how  much  Strafibrd's  ge- 
nius was  indeed  his  last  resource.    And  how 
much  less  did  he  know,  that  while  he  pledged 
his  word  for  Straffbrd's  safety,  a  few  weigfaSer 
words,  lingering  yet  in  the  mind  of  Pym,  would 
bring  to  the  pe^'s  service  the  Tower  and  the 
BlodL,  and  break,  in  one  short  instant,  that 
spell  of  arbitrary  power  with  which  he  and  his 
father,  and  the  worst  ministers  of  both,  had 
been  for  upward  of  thirty  years  struggling  to 
subdue  the  rising  liberties !    In  the  death  of 
Srafibrd,  Pym  saw  that  the  prestige  of  royalty, 
which  had  hitherto,  in  Charles's  worst  extrem- 
ities, availed  so  much,  would  be  utterly  over- 
thrown. 

On  the  dd  of  November  the  Long  ParUamoit 
met.  There  are  few  well-informed  students  of 
English  history  who,  with  a  fearless  and  (rank 
admission  of  the  errors  of  this  illustrious  as- 
sembly, do  not  pause  with  emotion  at  the  men- 
tion of  its  name,  mindful  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  privilege  of  good  and  safe  government  now 
enjoyed  by  the  common  people  of  England  that 
does  not  justly  date  from  its  coomiencement. 
The  day  that  witnessed  that  commeDceraeat 
was  a  bright  day  for  every  one  in  England,  save 
the  ministers  and  apologists  for  tyranny.  **  It 
had  a  sad  and  melancholic  aspect,"  says  Lord 
Clarendon,  **upon  the  first  entrance,  whidi 
presaged  some  unusual  and  unnatural  events. 
The  king  himself  did  not  ride  with  his  accus- 
tomed equipage  nor  in  his  usual  nugesty  to 
Westminster,  but  went  privately  in  his  barge 
to  the  Pariiament  stairs,  and  after  to  the  chumHi, 
as  if  it  had  been  to  a  return  of  a  prorogued  or 
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adjonroed  Parliament.  And  there  was  like- 
wise an  untoward,  and,  in  truth,  an  unheard-of 
aocideot,  which  hroke  many  of  the  king's  meas- 
ures, and  infinitely  disordered  bis  service  be- 
yond a  capacity  of  reparation.  From  the  time 
the  calling  a  Parliament  was  resolved  upon, 
the  king  designed  Sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  who 
was  leconler  of  London,  to  be  speaker  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons ;  a  man  of  gravity  and 
qiuckne8s,£iat  had  somewhat  of  authority  and 
gracefoInA  in  his  person  and  presence,  and  in 
all  respeft  equal  to  the  service.  There  was 
little  dooDt  but  that  he  would  be  chosen  to 
serve  in  one  of  the  four  places  for  the  city  of 
London,  which  had  very  rarely  rejected  their 
recorder  upon  that  occasion ;  and,  lest  that 
sboold  fail,  diligence  was  used  in  one  or  two 
other  places  that  he  might  be  elected.  But  the 
opposition  was  so  great  and  the  faction  so 
strong  to  hinder  his  being  elected  in  the  city, 
that  four  others  were  chosen  for  that  service, 
without  hardly  mentioning  his  name ;  nor  was 
there  less  industry  used  to  prevent  his  being 
chosen  in  other  places.'*  This  incident  was  in- 
deed an  omen  of  ill  promise  for  the  court.  It 
was  in  that  day  the  invariable  usage  to  select 
a  speaker  on  the  king's  private  recommenda- 
tion ;  yet  on  this  occasion,  without  the  small- 
^  ^^rance  of  discourtesy,  the  slavish 
^ag^vy  means  of  the  admirable  organization 
of  the  popular  party,  was  warded  off.  The 
king,  taken  by  surprise,  and  obliged  to  name  an- 
other member  hastUy,  recommended  Lenthall, 
then  only  known  as  a  practising  barrister. 

The  members  assembled  in  great  crowds  to 
hear  the  king's  speech.  All  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  Commons  were  there :  Pym  (who  had 
>gain  been  returned,  with  Lord  William  Rus- 
Ki,  for  Tavistock),  Hampden  (who  sat  for 
Buckinghamshire),  St.  John,  Denzil  Hollis, 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  the  younger  Vane ;  and, 
ttill  acting  with  the  people.  Lord  Digby  (the 
fantastically  chivalrous  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol), Lord  Falkland,  and  Edward  Hyde.  The 
chief  popular  peers  were  present  also :  Francis 
Kussel,  earl  of  Bedford  (between  whom  and 
Pym  there  had  been  the  friendship  and  mutual 
ooansel  of  a  life) ;  William  Fiennes  and  Robert 
Greville ;  Lords  Say  and  Brooke ;  Robert  Dev- 
creux,  earl  of  Essex ;  the  brothers  Henry  and 
Robert  Rich,  earls  of  Holland  and  Warwick ; 
and  Edward  Montague,  lord  Kimbolton,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  Upon  the  faces  of 
almost  all  these  men.  Clarendon  says,  there 
was  a  **  marvellous  elated"  expression,  and  he 
proceeds  to  remark  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mons, that  **  the  same  men  who  six  months  be- 
fore  were  observed  to  be  of  very  moderate  tem- 
P^  and  to  wish  that  gentle  remedies  might 
he  applied,  without  opening  the  wound  too  wide 
^od  exposing  it  to  the  air,  and  rather  to  cure 
vhat  was  amiss  than  too  strictly  to  make  in- 
Viisitjon  into  the  causes  and  original  of  the 
xalady,  talked  now  in  another  direct  both  of 
things  and  persons."  The  truth  was,  that  as 
Mr.  Hyde  was  returning  from  the  House  of 
Uffds  through  Westminster,  he  fell  into  con- 
versation with  Pym,  and  that  bold  statesman, 
*f>^mding  Hyde  with  some  distrust  of  his  hon- 
esty, c«Rd  no  longer  to  conceal  his  own  pros- 
pects or  his  temper.  The  anecdote  is  worth 
giving  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  parties. 
Z 


"  Mr.  Hyde,  who  was  returned  to  serve  for  a 
borough  in  Cornwall,  met  Mr.  Pym  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  conferring  together  upon  the 
state  of  afikirs,  the  other  told  Mr.  Hyde  '  that 
thty  must  now  be  of  another  temper  than  they  were 
the  laet  Parliament;  that  they  must  not  only 
sweep  the  house  clean  below,  but  must  pull  down 
all  the  cobwebs  which  hung  in  the  top  and  eomersy 
that  they  might  not  breed  dust,  and  so  make  afoul 
house  hereafter ;  that  they  had  now  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  country  happy  by  removing 
all  grievances,  artd  pulling  up  the  causes  of  them 
by  the  roots,  if  all  mbn  would  do  thbib  dutixs  ;' 
and  used  much  other  sharp  discourse  to  the 
same  purpose ;  by  which  it  was  discerned  that 
the  warmest  and  boldest  counsels  and  over- 
tures would  find  a  much  better  reception  than 
those  of  a  more  temperate  allay,  which  fell  out 
accordingly." 

The  first  week  was  devoted  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  and  the  reception  of  peti- 
tions. "Troops  of  horsemen,"  says  White- 
lockev  **  came  from  several  counties  with  peti- 
tions for  redress  of  grievances  and  exorbitan- 
cies  in  Church  und  State."*  One  or  two  sharp 
debates  arose  on  the  presentation  of  these  pe- 
titions, but  Pym  took  no  share  in  them.  On 
the  10th  of  November,  Lord  Strafford  arrived 
in  London. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  Pym  suddenlyf 
rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
stated  that  he  had  matter  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  lay  before  the  House,  and  desired  that 
the  strangers'  room  should  be  cleared,  the  out- 
er door  of  the  House  locked,  and  the  keys  laid 
upon  the  clerk's  table.  What  followed  this  om- 
inous announcement  must  be  given  chiefly  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  members  present,  since 
the  destruction  of  this  portion  of  the  journals 
has  left  us  without  any  other  record  of  the  mo- 
mentous scene  that  passed. 

"Mr.  Pym,"  says  Clarendon,  "in  a  long 
formed  discourse,  lamented  the  miserable  state 
and  condition  of  the  kingdom,  aggravated  all 
the  particulars  which  had  been  done  amiss  in 
the  government,  as  *  done  and  contrived  mali- 
ciously and  upon  deliberation,  to  change  the 
whole  frame,  and  to  deprive  the  nation  of  all 
the  liberty  and  property  which  was  their  birth- 
right by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  which  were  nosr 
no  more  considered,  but  subjected  to  the  arbi- 
trao'  power  of  the  privy  council,  which  govern- 
ed the  kingdom  according  to  their  vnll  and 
pleasure;  these  calamities  falling  upon  us  in 
the  reign  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  king,  who 
loved  his  people,  and  was  a  great  lover  of  jus- 
tice.' And  thereupon  enlarging  in  some  spe- 
cious commendation  of  the  nature  and  good- 
ness of  the  king,  that  he  might  wound  him  with 
less  suspicion,  he  said,  'We  must  inquire /rom 
what  fountain  these  waters  of  bitterness  flawed ; 
what  persons  they  were  who  had  so  far  insinu- 
ated themselves  into  his  royal  affections  as  to 
be  able  to  pervert  his  excellent  judgment,  to 
abuse  his  name,  and  wickedly  apply  his  author- 
ity to  countenance  and  support  their  own  cor- 
rupt designs.  Though  he  doubted  there  would 
be  many  fotmd  of  this  class  who  had  contribu- 
ted their  joint  endeavours  to  bring  this  misery 
upon  the  nation,  yet  he  believed  there  was  one 
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more  signal  in  that  administration  than  the  rest, 
being  a  man  of  great  parts  and  conirivance,  and 
of  great  industry  to  bring  what  he  designed  to 
pass ;  a  man  who^  in  the  memory  of  many  present, 
had  sate  in  that  House  an  earnest  vindicator  of  the 
latoSf  and  a  most  zealous  assertor  and  champion 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  long  since  turned 
apostate  from  those  good  affections,  and,  according 
to  the  custom  and  nature  of  apostates,  was  become 
the  greatest  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  the  greatest  promoter  of  tyranny,  that  any  age 
had  pr^uced;^  and  then  he  named  *tbe  £abl 
of  Stbaffokd,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
lord -president  of  the  council  established  in 
York  for  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
who,*  he  said,  *  had  in  Wh  places,  and  in  all 
other  provinces  wherein  his  service  had  been 
used  by  the  king,  raised  ample  monuments  of 
his  tyrannical  nature ;  and  that  he  believed,  if 
they  took  a  short  survey  of  his  actions  and  be- 
haviour, they  would  find  him  the  principal  au- 
thor and  promoter  of  all  those  counsels  which 
had  exposed  the  kingdom  to  so  much  ruin ;'  and 
to  this  end  instanced  sonde  high  and  imperious 
actions  done  by  him  in  England  and  in  Ireland, 
some  proud  and  over-confident  expressions  in 
discourse,  and  some  passionate  advices  he  had 
given  in  the  most  secret  councils  and  debates 
of  the  afifairs  of  state ;  adding  some  lighter  pas- 
sages of  his  vanity  and  amours,  that  they  who  were 
not  inflamed  with  anger  and  detestation  against 
him  for  the  former,  might  have  less  esteem  and  rev- 
erence for  his  prudence  and  discretion ;  and  so 
concluded,  *  that  they  would  well  consider  how 
to  provide  a  remedy  proportionable  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  to  prevent  the  farther  mischiefs  they 
were  to  expect  from  the  continuance  of  this 
great  man's  power  and  credit  with  the  king,  and 
his  influence  upon  his  counsels.*  ** 

In  this  brief  sketch  we  may  trace  the  outlines 
of  Pym*s  speech  on  this  great  occasion,  and  it 
is  a  fresh  proof  of  his  extraordinary  powers. 
But  the  resources  of  a  profound  understanding 
are  as  inexhaustible  as  the  human  heart  itself 
Variously  adapting  to  his  various  hearers  the 
eloquent  austerity  of  his  invective,  behold  Straf- 
ford at  one  moment  elevated  to  the  alarm  of 
every  wise  patriot,  and  in  the  next  shrunk  be- 
low the  contempt  of  the  meanest  person  pres- 
ent !  Passion,  prejudice,  patriotism,  every  emo- 
tion that  can  actuate  the  virtuous  or  the  base, 
were  called  into  existence  by  the  orator.  It 
may  be  to  Pym*s  advantage  or  disadvantage  to 
state  this,  but  it  was  so.  When  be  had  ceased, 
there  was  but  one  flame  raging  through  that 
great  assembly,  and  the  power  of  Strafford  was 
blasted  forever. 

Meanwhile,  as  several  members  from  every 
side  of  the  House  were  swelling  the  general 
outcry  against  the  accused,  a  message  arrived 
from  the  Lords,  desiring  instant  con^rence  on 
a  treaty  with  the  Scots.  Pym,  at  once  suspect- 
ing that  the  extraordinary  precautions  which 
had  just  been  taken  respecting  the  exclusion  of 
strangers  had  given  surprise  and  perhaps  alarm 
in  certain  quarters,  and  that  these  messengers 
had  a  very  diflferent  object  from  their  professed 
one,  despatched  them  quickly  with  an  answer 
to  decline  the  meeting,  on  the  ground  of  very 
weighty  and  important  business ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  gave  *'8uch  advertisement  to 
some  of  the  lords,  that  that  House  might  likewise 


be  kept  from  rising,  which  would  otherwise  very 
much  have  broken  their  measures.*** 

**  In  conclusion,**  proceeds  Clarendon,  '*  after 
many  hours  of  bitter  inveighing,  andripping*  up 
the  course  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford*s  life  before 
his  coming  to  court,  and  his  actions  after,  it 
was  moved,  according  to  the  secret  resolution 
taken  before,  *  that  he  might  be  forthwith  im- 
peached of  high  treason  ;*  which  was  no  sooner 
mentioned  than  it  found  a  universal  approbatioa 
and  consent  from  the  whole  House ;  nor  warn 
there,  in  all  the  debate,  one  person  [not  even  Mr. 
Hyde !]  who  offered  to  stop  the  torrent  by  any 
favourable  testimony  concerning  the  earl*s  car- 
riage, save  only  that  the  Lord  Falkland  (who 
was  very  well  known  to  be  far  from  having  any 
kindness  for  him),  when  the  proposition  was 
made  for  the  present  accusing  him  of  high  trea- 
son, modestly  desired  the  House  to  consider 
*  whether  it  would  not  suit  better  with  the  grav- 
ity of  their  proceedings  first  to  digest  many  of 
those  particulars  which  had  been  mentioned  by 
a  committee  before  they  sent  up  to  accuse  him, 
declaring  himself  to  be  abundantly  satisfied  that 
there  was  enough  to  charge  him  ;*  which  waa 
very  ingenuously  and  frankly  answered  by  Mr. 
Pym,  *  that  such  a  delay  might  probably  blast 
all  their  hopes,  and  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
proceed  farther  than  they  had  done  akeady ; 
that  the  earPs  power  and  credit  with  the  king, 
and  with  all  those  who  had  most  credit  with 
the  king  or  queen,  was  so  great,  that  when  he 
should  come  to  know  that  so  much  of  his  wick- 
edness was  discovered,  his  own  conscience 
would  tell  him  what  he  was  to  expect,  and 
therefore  he  would  undoubtedly  procure  the 
Parliament  to  be  dissolved  rather  than  undergo 
the  justice  of  it,  or  take  some  other  desperate 
course  to  preserve  himself,  though  with  the 
hazard  of  the  kingdom's  ruin ;  whereas,  if  they 
presently  sent  up  to  impeach  him  of  high  trea- 
son before  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  naoie 
and  on  the  behalf  of  all  the  Commons  of  Eoff- 
land,  who  were  represented  by  them,  the  Lords 
would  be  obliged  in  justice  to  commit  him  into 
safe  custody,  and  so  sequester  him  from  re- 
sorting to  counsel,  or  having  access  to  his  maj- 
esty, and  then  they  should  proceed  against  him 
in  the  usual  form  with  all  necessary  expedi- 
tion.* These  reasons  of  the  haste  they  made,*' 
continues  Clarendon,  "so  clearly  delivered, 
gave  that  universal  satisfaction,  that,  without 
farther  considering  the  injustice  and  unreason- 
ableness of  it,  they  voted  unanimously  (for 
aught  that  appeared  to  the  contrary  by  any 
avowed  contradiction)  that  they  would  forth- 
with send  up  to  the  Lords,  and  accuse  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  of  high  treason,  and  several  other 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  desire  that  be 
might  be  presently  sequestered  ft«m  the  coan- 
cil,  and  committed  to  safe  custody ;  and  Mr.' 
P3rm  was  made  choice  of  for  the  messenger  to 
perform  that  pffice.*^ 

After  an  interval  of  four  hours,  passed  hy 
many  persons  sutside  with  intense  and  varied 
anxiety,  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons 
opened  at  last  to  give  way  to  Pjrm,  who,  issu- 
ing forth  at  the  head  of  upward  of  300  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eqgiish  people,  proceeded  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  "  Mr.  Pym,  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  name  of  the  lower  House,  and 
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•f  all  tke  Commons  of  England,  impeached 
TboBuis,  earl  of  Straflbrd,  with  the  addition  of 
•11  his  other  titles,  of  high  treason."* 

The  eail  was  already  in  the  House,  according 
Co  CtamdoB,!  when  Pym  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  was  eyeii  prepared  with  evideoce  of  a  cor- 
respondence between  Pym  and  other  popular 
leaders  and  the  Scotch,  supplied  by  the  perfidy 
and  forgerr  of  Lord  SaTile,  on  which  he  de- 
signed  at  mat  very  instant  to  accuse  them  of 
treason.  According  to  the  lively  and  graphic 
narrative  of  BailKe,  however,  Strafford  had  not 
jet  entered  the  House  with  this  view ;  but,  af- 
ter Pifm's  sudden  appearance,  the  earl*s  is  thus 
described:  ««The  Lords  began  to  consult  on 
that  strange  and  unexpected  motion.  The 
word  goes  in  haste  to  the  lord-Ueutenant,  where 
he  was  with  the  king ;  with  speed  he  comes  to 
the  House ;  he  calU  rudely  ai  the  door ;  James 
Maxwell,  keeper  of  the  black  rod,  opens ;  his 
lordship,  with  «  pnmd,  glooming  eountewinee, 
makes  towards  bis  place  at  the  board-head. 
Bat  at  ottce^many  bid  him  void  the  house ;  so 
be  is  forced,  in  confusion,  to  go  to  the  door  till 
be  was  called.  After  consultation,  being  call- 
ed in,  he  stands,  but  is  commanded  to  kneel, 
lad  on  his  knees  to  hear  the  sentence.  Being 
on  his  knees,  he  is  delivered  to  the  keeper  of 
the  black  rod,  to  be  prisoner  till  he  was  cleared 
of  those  crimes  the  House  of  Commons  had 
diarged  him  with.  He  offered  to  speak,  but 
was  commanded  to  be  gone  without  a  word. 
In  the  outer  room,  James  Maxwell  required 
him,  as  prisoner,  to  deliver  his  sword.  When 
he  had  got  it,  he  cries  with  a  loud  voice  for  his 
man  to  carry  my  lord-lieutenant^s  sword.  This 
done,  he  makes  through  a  number  of  peoi:^e  to- 
wards his  coach,  all  gasing,  no  man  capping  to 
Urn  before  whom  that  morning  the  greatett  of  Eng- 
lad  would  have  stood  discovered.  Coming  to  the 
place  where  he  expected  his  coach,  it  was  not 
there ;  so  he  behooved  to  return  that  same  way, 
through  a  world  of  gazing  people.  When  at 
last  he  had  found  his  coach,  and  was  entering, 
Jantes  Maxwell  told  him,  *  Your  lordship  is  my 
prisoner,  and  must  go  in  my  coach,'  and  so  he 
behooved  to  do.  For  some  days  too  many  went 
to  visit  him ;  but  since,  the  Parliament  hath 
commanded  his  keeping  to  be  straiter."t 

The  result  proved  this  to  have  been  what 
Pym  anticipated,  the  master-stroke  of  the  time. 
In  whatever  view,  or  with  whatever  sense  it  is 
regarded,  whether  of  regret  or  admiration,  it 
cannot  be  denied  to  have  been,  in  its  practical 
results,  the  greatest  achievement  of  this  great 
age  of  statesmanship.  It  struck  instant  terror 
into  every  quarter  of  the  court,  and  left  the 
bag,  for  a  time,  powerless  and  alone. 

Every  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  the  hour  of  Strafford's  impeachment,  took 
the  diape  of  action.  Every  discussion  ended 
m  something  done.    Monopolists  and  patentees 
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were  at  once  declared  incapable  of  serving  in 
the  House ;  the  tax  of  ship-money,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Hampden's  case,  were  declared  sub- 
versive of  property,  of  the  laws,  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  former  Parliaments,  and  the  petition 
of  rights ;  the  new  Church  canons  issued  by 
Laud  were  condemned ;  and,  on  the  llth  De- 
cember, the  London  petition  against  the  prel- 
ates and  prelacy,  signed  by  15,000  citizens,  and 
praying  that  that  episcopal  government,  with  aU 
its  dependancies,  **  roots  and  branches,"  might 
be  abolished,  was  received  in  ominous  silence 
by  the  House. 

*•  William,  lord-archbishop  of  Canterbury," 
was  then,  on  the  motion  of  Pym,  accused  of 
high  treason ;  and  Denzil  Hollis  carried  up  the 
accusation  to  the  House  of  Lords.*  The  Scotch 
commissioners  denounced  him  at  the  same  time 
as  an  V  incendiary  in  the  national  differences ;" 
and,  after  ten  weeks'  confinement  in  the  house 
of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  the  Tower  re- 
ceived Laud  also. 

Informations  were  now  lodged  against  Wren, 
bishop  of  Ely,  for  oppression  and  idolatry ;  and 
against  Pierce,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for 
corruption  of  religion ;  and  those  prelates  were 
ordered  to  give  large  securities  that  they  would 
abide  the  judgment  of  Parliament.  Impeach- 
ments of  treason  were  next  prepared  against 
Secretary  Windebanke  and  Lord-keeper  Finch. 
Windebanke  escaped  to  France,  and  Finch  fled 
to  Holland. 

"  So  that,"  says  Clarendon, "  within  less  than 
six  weeks,  for  no  more  time  was  yet  elapsed, 
these  TERRIBLE  RBPORMER8  hsd  causod  the  two 
greatest  counsellors  of  the  kingdom,  and  whom 
they  most  feared  and  so  hated,  to  be  removed 
from  the  king,  and  Unprisoned  under  an  accu- 
sation of  high  treason ;  and  frighted  away  the 
lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  and 
one  of  the  princip^  secretaries  of  state,  into 
foreign  kingdoms,  for  fear  of  the  like ;  besides 
the  preparing  all  the  lords  of  the  council,  and 
very  many  of  the  principal  gentlemen  through- 
out England,  who  had  been  high  sheriffs  add 
deputy-lieutenants,  to  expect  such  measure  of 
punishment  from  their  general  votes  and  reso- 
lutions as  their  future  demeanour  should  draw 
upon  them  for  their  past  offences.! 

These  gentlemen  had  no  cause,  except  in 
their  own  consciences,  to  tremble.  The  lead- 
ers of  this  great  Parliament  sought  a  severe, 
but  a  just  atonement.  They  struck  down  the 
chief  abettors  of  tyranny  in  the  kingdom,  but 
pardoned  its  miserable  agents.  Their  terrible 
inquisition  passed  over  the  various  sherifis  who 
had  lent  their  influence  to  the  enforcement  of 
ship-money,  while  it  fixed  itself  on  the  servile 
judges  who  had  prostituted  the  laws  to  its  sup- 
port. Bramstone,  Davenport,  Berkeley,  Craw- 
ley, Trevor,  and  Weston  were  obliged  to  give 
securities  in  enormous  sums  that  they  would 
abide  the  judgment  of  Parliament ;%  while  Sir 
Robert  Berkeley,  as  the  principal  supporter  of 
the  iniquitous  tax,  was  impeached  of  treason, 
publicly  arrested  in  the  King's  Bench  court, 
••  taken  from  off  the  bench  where  he  sat,  and 


*  Whitelocke  aaya  in  hit  Memoriala  (p.  39)  that  Pym  car* 
ried  it  ap ;  bat  thia  it  an  error.    See  Joomala. 

t  Hitt.  of  the  RebeUion,  vol.  i.,  p.  311. 

t  The  old  clanae,  gtiamdia  se  bene  gtstermt^  waa  alto  re- 
atorad,  in  place  of  the  durante  bene  pUeito.  Bee  Old  Pari. 
HiaU,  voL  iz.,  p.  908. 
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carried  away  to  prison,  which  struck  a  great 
terror  in  the  rest  of  his  brethren  then  sitting  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  in  all  his  profession."* 

The  speech  which  led  to  this  latter  startling 
step  was  delivered  in  the  qouse  of  Commons 
on  the  2d  of  December,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  by  Pym.  It  appears  in  pamphlets 
of  the  time  without  the  speaker's  name ;  but 
in  Cromwell's  Parliament  of  1650,  Sir  Robert 
Goodwin  brought  forward  a  precedent  which, 
he  said,  *'  was  urged  by  John  Pjrm  in  the  Long 
Parliament,"  and  the  only  resemblance  to  which 
is  in  the  speech  alluded  to.f  Some  passages, 
indeed,  at  the  commencement,  would  seem  to 
discountenance  this  supposition  of  authorship, 
but  the  general  tone  and  manner  are,  emphat- 
ically, those  of  the  Long  Parliament's  most  fa- 
mous orator.  In  the  sustained  eloquence,  the 
practical  wisdom,  the  singular  weight,  gravity, 
and  precision  of  language,  and  the  careful  pro- 
test it  records  against  the  hasty  judgments  of 
posterity,  we  feel  the  voice  of  Pym.  Some 
passages  are  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted  here. 
After  a  comparison  of  the  body  politic  with  the 
body  natural — a  favourite  parallel  with  P^m— 
he  thus  proceeds : 

**This  Conunonwealth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  or 
should  be,  but  one  body ;  this  House  the  great 
physician  of  all  our  nialadies.  But,  alas !  sir, 
of  what  afflicted  part  shall  we  poor  patients 
complain  first  1  Or,  rather,  of  what  shall  we 
not  complaint  Are  we  not  heart-sick!  Is 
there  in  us  that  which  God  requires — unity, 
purity,  and  singularity  of  heart  t  Nay,  is  not 
religion,  the  soul  of  this  body,  so  miserably  dis- 
tracted, that  (I  speak  it  not  without  terror)  'tis 
to  be  feared  there  is  more  confusion  of  religion 
among  us  than  there  was  of  tongues  at  the  sub- 
version of  Babel  1  And  is  it  not,  then,  high 
time  that  we  understand  one  another,  that  we 
be  reduced  to  one  faith,  one  government!  Sir, 
is  the  head  whole — the  seat  of  government  and 
justice,  the  fountain  from  whose  sweet  influ- 
ence all  the  inferior  members  of  this  body 
should  receive  both  vigour  and  motion !  Nay, 
hath  not  rather  a  general  apoplexy,  or  palsy, 
taken  or  shaken  aU  our  members!  Are  not 
some  dead;  others  buried  quick;  some  dis- 
membered; all  disordered  by  the  diversion  of 
the  course  of  justice  1  Is  the  fiver,  nature's  ex- 
chequer, open,  from  whose  free  distribution 
each  limb  may  receive  his  proper  nutriment ! 
or,  rather,  is  it  not  wholly  obstructed — our 
property  taken  from  us !  May  it  not  justly  be 
said  of  us, 

"  *  Sic  ▼<>•  noo  voWi  fertit  Anitn  V  *» 
The  hard  destiny  which  for  so  many  years 
had  attended  upon  labour,  is  now  described 
with  a  noble  pathos ;  and  those  views  respect- 
ing Church  government  are  stated,  which^are 
ascribed,  with  the  greatest  justice,  to  Pym. 

"  Our  ancestors  drank  the  juice  of  their  own 
tines t  reaped  and  ate  the  fruit  of  their  own  harvest^ 
but  now  the  poor  man^s  plough  goes  to  furrow  the 
seas — to  build  ships  !  We  labour,  not  for  our- 
selves, but  to  feed  the  excrescions  of  nature — 
things  grown  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  natural 
members — monopolists  !    Sir,  these  are  maxima 

*  Whitelock«'t  Memorials,  p.  39. 

t  S«6  Barton's  Diary  (so  admirablj  edited  bj  that  intel- 
ligent, accomplished,  aud  long-devoted  friend  to  the  popu- 
lar  caose,  Mr.  John  Towill  Ratt),  toI.  iii.,  p.  120. 


vitalia — ^religion,  justice,  property — the  heart, 
the  head,  the  liver  of  this  great  body ;  and  these 
being  so  distempered  or  obstructed,  can  the 
subordinate  parts  be  free !  The  truth  is,  all  is 
so  far  out  of  frame,  that  to  lay  open  every  par- 
ticular grievance  were  to  drive  us  into  despair 
of  a  cure  ;  in  so  great  confusion,  where  to  be- 
gin first  requires  not  much  less  care  than  what 
to  apply.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  'tis  a  right  mo- 
tion to  begin  with  setting  God's  house  in  order 
first.  Whoever  presses  that  moves  with  such 
advantage,  that  he  is  sure  no  man  win  gainsay 
him.    'TIS  a  well-becoming  zeal  to  prefer  rel^ 

^  before  our  own  affairs ;  and,  indeed,  Uis  « 
not  to  be  omitted,  where  they  are  in  equal  dan- 
ger ;  but  in  cures  of  the  body  politic  or  natural,  we 
must  prefer  the  most  pressing  exigencies.  Physi- 
cians know  that  consumptions,  dropsies,  and 
such  like  lingering  diseases  are  more  mortal, 
more  difficult  to  cure,  than  slight  external 
wounds ;  yet  if  the  least  vein  be  cut,  they  most 
neglect  their  greater  cures  to  stop  that,  which, 
if  neglected,  must  needs  exhaust  the  stock  of 
nature,  and  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  whole 
roan.  A  defection  from  the  duties  of  our  reli- 
gion is  a  consumption  to  any  state :  no  founda- 
tion is  firm  that  is  not  laid  in  Christ.  The  de- 
nial of  justice,  the  abridgmcTit  of  our  liberties,  are 
such  an  obstruction  as  renders  the  Commonwealth 
Itprous ;  but  the  wounds  in  our  property  let  out  the 
ye  blood  of  the  people.  The  reformation  of 
Church  government  must  necessarily  be  a  work 
of  much  time ;  and,  God  be  thanked,  the  dis- 
ease is  not  desperate.  We  serse  one  God,  we  be* 
lieve  in  one  Charist,  and  we  all  acknowledge  and 
^ofcss  one  Gospel.  The  stop  of  justice  can  yet 
mjure  but  particulars.  'Tis  true,  there  may  be 
many,  too  many,  instances  of  strange  oppres- 
sions, great  oppressors,  but  'twill  be  hard  to 
judge  the  conclusion:  et  sic  de  cateris.  But 
take  from  us  the  property  of  our  estates,  our 
subsistence,  we  are  no  more  a  people :  this  is 
that  vein  which  hath  been  so  deep  cut,  so  far 
exhausted,  that  to  preserve  our  being  we  must 
doubtless  stop  this  current.    It  will  be  tims 

BNOnOH  TO  SETTLE  RULES  TO  LIVE  BY  WHIN  WB 
ARE  SURE  TO  UVB." 

While  this,  as  contrasted  with  Pym's  tone 
in  the  Parliament  of  April,  is  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion  of  his  present  change  of  temper,  it  was 
also,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  intended  to  vindi- 
cate himself  from  a  charge  which  I  find  brought 
against  him  by  more  than  one  of  the  Puritans 
at  the  time— a  lukewarmness  concerning  the 
bold  questions  of  episcopal  government,*  m  fli- 
vour  of  the  more  practical  strokes  of  policy  by 
which  he  sought,  first  of  all,  to  assault  and  take 
by  storm  the  strongholds  of  the  government  of 
the  king.  The  last  words  of  the  passage  just 
quoted  are  a  noble  defence  of  what  he  had  done 
and  was  about  to  do,  with  this  great  view.  In 
truth,  the  difficulties  of  the  period,  the  consid- 
erations which  should  weigh  with  posterity 
against  a  hasty  judgment  of  the  most  startling 
measures,  were  never  so  weightily  expressed 


*  "  Known,**  says  Clarendon,  speaking  of  Pjm  at  this 
time,  **  to  be  inclined  to  tha  Puritan  partj,  jret  not  of  thoee 
furious  resolutions  against  the  Church  as  the  other  leadinf 
men  were,  and  wholly  de?oted  lo  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  who 
hod  nothing  of  that  spirit.**— History,  toI.  i.,  p.  S2S.  Pya 
was,  in  fact,  like  Selden,  and  the  majority  of  lawyers  in  ikm 
House  of  Commons,  a  disciple  of  Erastus  in  matteza  of 
Church  goTernment. 
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as  in  these  few  words.  The  first  aim  was  to 
•a?e  the  life  of  the  republic,  the  next  was  to 
fuferii  it. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  continoed,  "  he  that  well 
weighs  this  little  word  property,  or  propriety, 
in  our  estates,  will  find  it  of  a  large  extent. 
The  leeches  that  have  suck*d  this  blood  have 
been  excise,  beneTolence,  loans,  impositions, 
oooopolies,  military  taxes,  ship-money,  cum 
mlUs  aliis—all  which  spring  from  one  root. 
And  is  It  not  high  time  to  grub  up  that  root  that 
bhsgs  forth  such  fruit  1  Shall  we  first  stand 
to  lop  the  branches  one  by  one,  when  we  may 
down  with  all  at  once  1  He  that,  to  correct  an 
ewd  tree  which  bringt  forth  bad  fruity  shall  begin 
§t  the  master-bough,  and  so  lop  downwards,  is  in 
inger  to  fall  himself  before  the  tree  falls.  The 
safer  and  speedier  way  is  to  begin  at  the  root ;  and 
there,  with  submission,  would  I  lay  the  axe. 

"The  root  of  most  of  our  present  mischiefs, 
lod  the  ruin  of  all  posterity,  I  hold  to  be  those 
extra-judicial  (judgments  I  cannot  say,  but  rath- 
er) dooms,  delivered  by  all  the  judges  under 
tbeir  handis  out  of  court,  yet  recorded  in  all 
coorts,  to  the  subversion  of  all  our  fundament- 
al laws  and  liberties,  and  the  annihilation,  if 
not  confiscation,  of  all  our  estates  :  *  that,  in 
cue  of  danger,  the  king  may  impose  uoon  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  danger, 
necessity,  and  proportion.*  This,  in  brief,  is  to 
take  what,  when,  and  where  he  will ;  which, 
thtugh  delivered  in  the  time  of  a  gracious  and  mer- 
eiful  prince,  who,  we  hope,  will  not  wrest  it  be- 
yond our  abilities,  yet,  when  left  to  the  interpreta- 
tiam  of  a  succeeding  tyrant,  if  ever  this  nation  be 
so  unfortunate  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such,  it  is 
a  record  wherein  every  man  might  read  himself  a 
tUte  that  reads  it ;  having  nothing  he  can  call 
his  own,  but  aH  prostitute  to  the  will  of  an- 
other. • 

"What  to  do  in  such  a  case,  we  are  not  to 
aeek  for  precedents.  Our  honourable  ances- 
tors taught  us,  in  the  just  and  exemplary  pun- 
iibments  of  Chief-justice  Tresilian  and  his 
complices,*  for  giving  their  judgments  out  of 
Parliament,  against  the  established  laws  of  Par- 
liaoKot,  how  tender  they  were  of  us.  How 
careful,  then,  ought  we  to  be  to  continue  those 
laws,  and  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  our  poster- 
ity!  I  am  far  from  maligning  the  person,  nor 
in  my  heart  wish  I  the  execution,  of  any  man ; 
Int  certainly  it  shall  be  a  justice  well  becoming  this 
Bmue  to  lay  their  heads  at  his  majesty's  mercy, 
loAo  laid  us  under  his  feet — who  had  nutde  us  but 
tenants  at  will  ofourUierties  and  our  estates.  And 
^^o*gh  I  cannot  but  approve  of  mercy  as  a  great 
ttrtiK  in  any  prince,  yet  I  heartily  pray  it  prove  a 
fncedent  as  safe  and  useful  to  this  oppressed  state 
•s  that  of  justue  r 

The  force  and  condensation  of  these  passages 
»B  wonderful  indeed.  But  what  follows  is  yet 
>wre  striking,  when  taken  as  a  great  appeal  to 
the  future. 

^'Mr.  Speaker,  blasted  may  that  tongue  be 
that  than  in  the  least  degree  derogate  from  the 
Clory  of  those  halcyon  <Uys  our  fathers  enjoy- 
ed (hiring  the  government  of  that  ever-blessed, 
aerer-to-be-forgotten  royal  Elizabeth.  But  cer- 
tainly 1  may  safely  say,  without  detraction,  it 


^  *  TWt  tn  th«  preo»d«nU  allad«d  to  by  < 
■«»tW«wri«d  -  by  Jobn  Pj«  in  th«  bi«ii 


Goodwin,  u 
inninf  of  the 


was  much  advantage  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  her  reign,  that  the  great  examples  of 
Empson  and  Dudley  were  then  fresh  in  memo- 
ry. The  civility  of  our  law  tells  us  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong ;  but  then  only  is  the  state 
secure  when  judges,  their  ministers,  dare  do  none. 
Since  our  times  have  found  the  want  of  such  exam^ 
pies,  UisfU  we  leave  some  to  posterity  !  God  for- 
bid an  should  be  thought  or  found  guilty  ;  there 
are  doubtless  some  ringleaders ;  let  us  si^  them 
out.  In  public  govenmient,  to  pass  by  the  no- 
cent  is  equal  injustice  as  to  punish  the  inno- 
cent. An  omission  of  that  duty  now  will  be  « 
guilt  in  us,  render  us  shamed  in  history,  and  cursed 
by  posterity.  Our  gracious,  and,  in  that  act  of 
voluntary  justice,  most  glorious  king,  hath  giv- 
en up,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  afflicted  people, 
the  authors  of  their  ruins.    The  powbk  op  pu- 

TUBB  PRESERVATION  18   NOW  IN  U8.      Et  qui  91011 

servat  patriam  cun$  potest,  idem  tradit  destruenti 
patriam.  What  though  we  cannot  restore  the 
damage  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  may  yet  re- 
pair the  breaches  in  the  t>ounds  of  monarchy ; 
though  it  be  with  our  loss  and  charge,  we  shall  so 
leave  our  children's  children  fenced  as  with  a  wall 
of  safety,  by  the  restoration  of  our  laws  to  their 
ancient  vigour  and  lustre ! 

"  Tis  too  true  that  it  is  to  be  feared  the  rev- 
enues of  the  crown,  sold  outright,  would  scarce 
remunerate  the  injuries  or  repay  the  losses  of 
this  sufiTering  nation  since  the  pronouncing  of 
that  fatal  sentence.  What  proportionable  sat- 
isfaction, then,  can  this  Commonwealth  receive 
in  the  punishment  of  a  few  inconsiderable  de- 
linquents ?  But  His  a  rule  valid  in  law,  and  ap- 
proved in  equity,  that  ^t  non  habent  in  crume* 
nd,  luant  in  corpore ;  and  *tis,  without  all  ques- 
tion, so  in  policy,  that  exemplary  punishments 
conduce  more  to  the  safety  of  a  slate  than  pecuniary 
reparations.  Hope  of  impunity  lulls  every  bad 
great  ofilcer  into  security  for  his  time ;  arid  who 
would  not  venture  to  raise  a  fotiuru,  when  the  al- 
lurements of  honour  and  wealth  are  so  prevalent,  if 
the  worst  that  can  fall  be  but  restitution  only? 
We  see  the  bad  efllects  of  this  bold  erroneous 
opinion.  What  was,  at  first,  but  corrupt  law,  is 
since,  by  encouragement  taken  from  their  impuni- 
ty, become  false  doctrine.  The  people  are  taught 
in  pulpits  *  that  they  have  no  property ;'  kings 
instructed  in  that  destnictive  principle  *that 
all  is  theirs  ;*  and  it  is  thence  deduced  into  ne- 
cessary state  policy,  and  whispered  in  council, 
*  that  he  is  no  monarch  who  is  bounded  by  any 
law.' 

"By  these  had  consequences  the  best  of 
kings  hath  been,  by  the  infusion  of  such  poi- 
sonous positions,  di?erted  from  the  sweet  in- 
clinations of  his  own  natural  equity  and  jus- 
tice ;  the  very  essence  of  a  king  having  been 
taken  from  him,  which  is  the  preservation  of 
his  people.  And  whereas  solus  popuU  is,  or 
should  be,  suprema  lex,  the  power  of  undoing 
us  is  masked  under  the  style  of  royal  preroga- 
tive. And  is  it  not  high  time  for  us  to  make 
examples  of  the  first  authors  of  this  subverted 
law — bad  counsel — ^worse  doctrine  1  Let  no 
man  think  to  divert  us  from  the  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice by  poisoning  the  clear  streams  of  our  af- 
fections with  jealous  fears  of  his  majesty's  in- 
terruptions if  we  look  too  high.    Suall  wb 

THEKBPOBB  DOUBT  OP  JUSTICE,  BBCAUSB  WB  HAVE 

NEED  OF  OBBAT  JUSTICE?    We  may  be  confi- 
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dent,  the  king  well  knows,  that  his  jnstice  is 
the  band  of  oar  allegiance— that  it  is  the  staff, 
the  proof  of  his  sovereignty." 

Never  was  a  finer  answer  given  to  an  often- 
repeated  fallacy  than  is  contained  in  that  sud- 
den question  of  the  orator ;  and  the  following 
peroration  seems  to  me  quite  unequalled  in  any 
ancient  or  modem  speaker  for  its  beauty  and 
condensation  of  thought.  Its  commencement 
is  indeed  an  absolute  and  final  vindication  of 
such  men  as  Pym,  who,  professing  themselves 
the  advocates  of  monarchy,  were  soon  obliged 
to  strip  from  the  monarch  all  his  abused  re- 
sources of  prerogative. 

'*  Tis  a  happy  assurance,  sir,  of  his  majesty's 
intention  of  grace  to  us,  that  our  loyalty  hath 
at  last  won  him  to  tender  the  safety  of  his  peo- 
ple. And  certainly  (all  our  presswet  well  weigh- 
ed this  twelve  years  last  past)  it  will  be  found 

that  THE  PA88IVB  LOYALTY  OP  A  8UPPBKINO  NA- 
TION HATH  OUTDONE  THE  ACTIVE  LOYALTY  OP  ALL 

TIMES  AND  STORIES.    As  thc  poct  hath  it, 
**  *  Fortitar,  ilb  facit,  qai  miaer  eae  potest  ;* 
and  I  may  as  properly  say,  Fideliter  fecimus. 
We  have  done  loyally  to  suffer  so  patiently. 

"  Then,  since  our  royal  lord  hath  in  mercy 
visited  us,  let  us  not  doubt  but  in  his  jnstice  he 
will  redeem  his  people.  Qui  timide  rogat,  docet 
negare  !  When  religion  is  irmovatedt  our  liberties 
violated,  our  fundamental  laws  abrogated,  our 
modem  laws  already  obsoleted,  the  property  of  our 
estates  alienated — nothing  lept  vb  we  can  call 

OUB  OWN  BUT  OUB  MISEBY  AND  OUB  PATIENCE 

if  ever  any  nation  might  justifiably,  we  certainly 
may  now — now  most  properly,  v/lost  seasonaUy  cry 
out,  and  cry  aloud,  *  Yel  sacra  regnet  justitia, 
yel  mat  caelum  !*  *' 

And  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  spirit  of 
these  words,  Pym  pmsecuted  the  great  work 
be  had  now  in  hand,  scarcely  so  much,  as  he 
here  explains,  in  the  hope  of  achieving  present 
happiness,  as  of  securing  the  liberties  and  hap- 
piness of  the  future.  He  has  been  bitterly  as- 
sailed by  the  enemies  of  freedom  for  urging 
forward  the  measures  now  in  contemplation, 
on  the  ground  that,  their  tendency  being  anti- 
monarchical,  he  thus,  as  an  equally  professed 
friend  to  liberty  and  to  monarchy,  gave  the  lie 
to  his  professions.  But  was  this  so  t  Has  he 
not  placed  an  undeniable  refutation  of  it  on 
record  1  The  question  had  been  reduced,  in 
tmth,  as  between  Pym  and  the  popular  party, 
and  Charles  the  First,  to  a  question  strictly 
personal.  The  nation  had  been  brought  into 
such  a  position  by  the  government  of  Charles, 
as  to  make  many  of  the  hitherto  undenied  pre- 
mgatives  of  majesty  incompatible,  in  the  per- 
son of  Charles,  with  freedom.  This  is  not  to 
be  denied ;  nor  can  the  high  and  weighty  con- 
siderations involved  in  it  be  dismissed  by  any 
affected  discussion  of  them  in  the  "  abstract," 
or  to  the  exclusion  of  the  one  grand  element 
of  the  whole— the  insincerity  and  perfidy  of 
Charles  himself. 

In  his  opening  speech  of  the  session,  the 
king  had  termed  the  Scots  people  **  rebels.'* 
A  vote  was  now  passed  by  the  Commons  de- 
creeing £30(^000  **  for  the  friendly  relief  and 
aid,  and  towards  the  losses  and  necessities,  of 
their  brethren  the  Scots."*     Pym's  object, 

*  InquiriM  were  alto  ordered  into  the  lonet  safTered  bj 
T8iioQa  Bemben  of  the  Hooio  by  fine  and  impriaonoient  after 


through  an  bis  measures  at  this  time,  was  ap- 
parently to  strengthen  the  democratic  power  •• 
far  above  that  of  the  prerogative  as  to  enable 
the  Commons  to  resist  a  diMolntioo,  in  ease  a 
dissolution  should  be  threatened.    He  was  ss 
far  successful  in  achieving  it,  that  an  open  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  continuance  of  Pariiament 
was  now  thought  advisable.    And  this  in  two 
short  months  !    But  the  final  stand  had  doubt- 
less now  been  taken  by  Pym  and  the  chief  men 
of  the  party ;  and,  with  unswerving  reUance  on 
that  political  and  religious  faith  of  the  people 
to  which  they  had  been  educated  by  the  strug- 
ides  and  miseries  of  so  many  years,  they  moved 
lorward  with  a  steadiness  of  aim  and  determi- 
nation which  bore  down  every  opposing  eflbrt, 
and  even  every  wish,  against  them.    CUiren- 
don,  Falkland,  and  Digby  were  carried  along 
with  the  stream.    Up  to  this  time,  and  far  be- 
yond it,  we  hear  no  whisper  of  resistance  on 
the  score  of  danger  to  the  monarchy.    *'  Truly* 
I  am  persuaded,"  observes  Clarendon,  howev- 
er, in  a  sort  of  self-vindication,  "  whatever  de- 
sign, either  of  alteration  or  reformation,  was 
yet  formed — I  mean  in  the  beginning  of  tbs 
Parliament— was  only  oommunicated  between 
Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Fiefines,  Mr.  St. 
John,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Lords  Say  and 
Kimbolton,  who,  together  with  the  Earl  of 
Rothes  and  the  Lord  Louden  (the  Scots  com- 
missioners), managed  and  carried  it  on ;  and 
that  neither  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Warwick,  nor 
Brooke  himself-— no,  nor  Mr.  Hollis  nor  Strode, 
nor  any  of  the  rest,  were  otherwise  trusted 
than  upon  occasion,  and  made  usex>f  according 
to  their  several  gifts ;  but  there  was  yet  no 
manner  of  difiiculty  in  swa3ring  and  guiding  the 
affections  of  men,  all  having  brought  resolution 
and  animosity  enough  against  the  excesses  and 
exorbitancies  that  had  bften  exercised  in  the 
former  government,  and  dislike  enough  to  the 
persons  guilty  of  the  same,  and  not  yet  dtscem- 
ing  that  there  was  any  other  intention  than  of  m. 
just  and  regular  proceeding,  and  reformation  mpom 
both."    So  far,  at  least,  this  is  valuable  testi- 
mony.   It  is  a  warrant,  from  the  authority  of 
the  strongest  professed  friends  to  the  monar- 
chy, for  the  justice  of  the  impeachment  and 
attainder  of  Strafford,  and  for  all  the  measures 
up  to  the  period  of  his  death. 

We  have  seen  Pym  alluding,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  to  two  statutes  of  Edward  HI.  for 
the  holding  of  annual  Parliaments.  Upon  this 
suggestion  Mr.  Prideaux  now  introduced  a  bill 
for  yearly  Parliaments,  which,  however,  by  the 
amendments  received  in  committee,*  was  chan- 
ged into  a  triennial  measure.  The  most  singu- 
lar care  and  precaution  were  used  in  framing 
this  sUtute.  The  issuing  of  writs  was  made 
imperative  on  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  in 
case  of  his  failure,  upon  the  Lords ;  on  failure 
of  the  latter,  upon  the  sheriffs ;  and,  in  the  last 
resort,  representatives  might  be  chosen  by  the 
people  themselves.  Charles  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  elude  assent  to  this  famous  bill ;  but 
an  assent  was  extorted  from  him,  and  the  peo- 

tbe  tbird  Parliament  of  Cbarlet.  Amoof  tbe  name*  apeei- 
fied  I  find  tboee  of  Pym  and  Hampden :  tbe  laat  I  take  fa 
be  on  the  toon  of  ebip^money  ;  hot  wae  not  aware,  befec*, 
tbat  Pym  bad  then  alao  been  enbjeeted  to  impriaoMMat 
and  loee.— Old  Pari.  Hiec.,  toL  iz^  P-  9$. 

*  See  Joamale  of  tbe  Honae,  SOib  Deo.,  1040 ;  and  afai^ 
Jonmala  of  0th  Janoary. 
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pie  wdcomed  the  event  with  bonfires  and  er- 
ety  nark  of  joy.* 

Metawhile  Pym  had  abated  none  of  his  ex- 
ertioos  in  preparing  for  the  impending  trial  of 
SinfibnL  A  masterly  series  of  twenty-eight 
aitides  of  impeachment  had  been  drawn  up  by 
himself  and  St.  John,  in  which  fourteen  years 
of  Suaffi>rd*s  life  were  set  forth  with  wonder- 
M  force  and  precision ;  blending  offences  of 
Tahons  degrees,  bat  so  planned  as  to  exhibit 
throQgh  them  all  the  one  grand  offence  charged 
opoo  the  earl — en  €tumfi  to  subvert  tkefwndor 
mtMtsl  Uws  of  the  emntry.  Information  was 
DOW  conveyed  that  Sir  George  Radcliffe  was 
maialy  relied  apon  by  Strafford  for  the  proof* 
of  kis  an8wers,t  and  Pym,  well  knowing  Rad- 
diife  to  have  been  the  wretched  instrument  of 
the  k)rd-depctty*s  guilt  throughout,  instantly 
ckarged  high  treason  upon  him  also.  Radcliffe 
sbortJy  after  escaped  ;  but  an  extract  from 
Pym^s  speech  in  presenting  the  articles  against 
ban  will  not  be  tlioaght  inappropriate  here. 

**  Tbe  earl,"  my  lords, "  is  charged  as  an  au- 
tkor;  Sir  George  Radclifie  as  an  instrument 
asd  subordinate  actor.  The  influence  of  supe- 
rior planets  is  often  augmented  and  enforced, 
bat  sddom  mitigated,  by  the  concurrence  of 
tbe  inferior,  where  merit  doth  arise,  not  from 
weQ  doing,  but  from  ilL  The  officiousness  of 
ministers  will  rather  add  to  the  malignity  of 
their  instructions  than  diminish  it,  that  so  they 
may  more  fully  ingratiate  themselTes  with  those 
opon  whom  they  depend.  In  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  earl,  there  appears  more  haughti- 
aess  and  fierceness,  being  acted  by  his  own 
principles.  Those  motions  are  ever  strongest 
which  are  nearer  the  primum  mobile.  But  in 
those  of  Sir  George  Radcliffe  there  seems  to 
he  more  baseness  and  servility,  having  resign- 
ed and  subjected  himself  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  corrupt  wUl  of  another.  The  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford bath  not  been  bred  in  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  and  hiving  stronger  lusts  and 
fusions  to  incite^  and  less  knowledge  to  restrain 
him,  might  more  easily  be  transported  from  the 
rale.  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  in  bis  natural  tem- 
per and  disposition  being  more  moderate,  and, 
by  his  education  and  profession,  better  ac- 
Viainted  with  the  grounds  and  directions  of 
the  law,  was  carried  into  his  offences  by  a 
more  immediate  concurrence  of  will,  and  a 
more  corrupt  suppression  of  bis  own  reason 
aad  judgment.  My  kirds,  as  both  these  have 
heeo  partners  in  offending,  so  it  is  tbe  desire 
of  the  Commons  tbey  may  be  put  under  such 
trial  and  examination,  arid  other  proceedings 
of  joBtice,  as  may  bring  them  both  to  partake 
of  a  deserved  ponishment,  for  the  safety  and 
good  of  both  kingdoms.** 

At  tbe  trial  of  Strafford  approached,  the  king 
made  an  efibrt  to  save  him  by  a  compromise 
^^ith  the  leaders  of  tbe  opposition.  White- 
Me's  aeoouat  of  this  negotiation^  is  unsatis- 


factory and  obscure ;  but  it  is  possible  that, 
frmn  some  extracts  I  shall  now  make  from 
Clarendon,  a  just  notion  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion may  be  arrived  at  This  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary, since  it  has  been  made  matter  of 
grave  accusation  against  the  virtue  of  Pym  and 
Hampden  by  a  writer*  who  is  not  less  distin- 
guished by  his  genius  than  his  leal. 

^  From  the  time,"  says  the  noble  historian, 
'*  that  there  was  no  more  fear  of  the  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  nor  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, nor  of  any  particular  men  who  were  like 
to  succeed  them  in  favour,  all  who  had  been 
active  in  the  court  or  in  any  service  for  the 
king  being  totally  dispirited,  and  most  of  them 
to  be  disposed  to  any  vile  offices  against  him, 
the  great  patriots  thought  tkeu  might  be  aUe  to  do 
their  country  better  service  if  they  got  the  fUees 
and  preferments  in  the  court,i  and  so  prevent  the 
evil  counsels  tphieh  had  used  to  spring  from  thence, 
.  . .  The  Earl  of  Bedford  was  to  be  treasurer ; 
in  order  to  whidi,  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
already  desired  the  king  to  receive  the  staff. 
And  so  the  treasury  was  for  the  present  put 
into  commission.  Mr.  Pym  was  to  be  chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer. . . .  These  two  were  en- 
gaged to  proeure  the  king's  revenue  to  be  lib- 
erally  provided  for,^  and  honourably  increased 

Mr.  Hollis  McreUiy  of  tUt«,  Mr.  HwnpdeD  tutor  to  tho 
priaoe ;  oUMri  to  kav«  other  plaoM.  In  order  wheresnto, 
tbe  BuLbop  of  Londoa  raaifMd  up  kit  trMwarer^  atftC^  tte 
L«rd  CottiiigtoA  bis  plaoa  of  tba  oiastar  of  tb«  wards,  aad 
tbe  rest  ware  easil?  to  be  voided.  Bot  wbetber  apon  tba 
king^  aheratioa  of  bia  mind,  or  by  wbatover  meant  it  came 
to  paaa,  ia  vneertain,  tbaaa  tUaga  wars  not  aflaeted,  nod 
tbe  fTMt  men  baffled  tberaby  became  tbe  more  inoenaad 
and  violent  arainat  tba  earl,  ioining  witb  tbe  SooCcb  oooi- 
miaaiooera,  wbo  were  implacable  against  bim."  Tbe  bluk 
ia  snppoaed  to  bare  been  left  for  Lord  Bedford'a  name 

*  Mr.  Sontbey,  ia  tbe  Qnartartjr  Bericw. 

t  In  the  sponoos  editions  of  Lord  Clarendon — tbat  is,  ia 
every  edition  pablisbed  before  tbe  Oiford  one  of  ISM,  this 


*  Urn  Part  ffist-.  aad  StaL  16,  Car.  L,  c.  i.    Claren- 
te^IiM^vQLi.,auM7. 
t  Sea  Claaaadott's  Hiat.,  voL  i.,  p.  S77. 

Bee  are  his  words :  **  Bat  there  was  a  proposal  (tbe 

«f  mmtk  diaooarse)  to  preveat  all  tbis  tronble,  and 

le  tbe  Earl  of  Strmfbrd  to  bis  former  faroor  and 

tftbe  kiaf  wDoldprsier  seme  of  tbe  grandeea  toof- 

whereby  StraAwd^a  enemies  shoold  become 

d  tbe  lung's  deairaa  be  prooKAed.    It  was, 

>«ld  be  made  lordHreasorer.  tbe  Lord  Say 

r  if  Iha  varda,  Mr.  Pym  cbanceUor  of  tbe  Ezcheqa 


pa  atanda  tboa :  ^  if  tbey  gcit  tbe  placaa  and  prefer- 
of  tbe  oonrt/or  tkemselvet?*  See  Hiat.,  voL  i.,  p.  MO. 
t  I  may  bare  qaoto  tbe  cbarge  which  is  sobseqaently 
broogbt  br  Clarendon  (voL  iv.,  p.  438-439)  uainst  tbe 
memory  or  Pym,  and  wbicb  I  kave  already  (p.  149)  adverted 
to.  **  Tbe  king  at  one  time  intended  to  make  Mr.  Pvaa 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  fur  which  he  received  nia 
majestv's  promise,  and  made  a  retam  of  a  saitable  profea- 
aion  of  bia  aemoe  and  devotion ;  and  tbereapon,  tbe  other 
being  no  aecret,  temtmkat  deekmtd  from  tkmi  tkm'pmtu  m 
the  Houtt  which  was  mart  popmim-  thorn  oajr  aiaa's,  a 


for  the  glory  ami  t 


some  overtures  to  provide  for  the  glory  ami  svUndomr  of  the 
cromn ;  «•  whieh  me  hmd  so  iU  tueeese^  that  )us  imterest  and 
repmimtiom  then  vieihly  akated^  aad  be  found  tbat  be  was 
mach  better  able  to  do  hart  than  good,  which  wroogbt  vary 
moch  upon  bim  to  melaocbolv,  and  complaint  of  the  violeooa 
and  diacumposara  of  the  people's  aflectiona  and  inclinations.** 
If  any  period  eoold  bare  been  carefolly  aelecled  before  aa- 
oihn  witb  a  view  to  prove  the  otter  falsehood  of  this  ebaiga, 
it  had  been  this  very  time  named  by  Lord  Clarendon.  Pym'a 
interest  and  repute  with  tbe  Cammoos  was  never  so  extraor- 
dinary and  commanding  as  during  aad  after  tbe  proceed- 
inga  against  Strallbrd,  nor  did  it  ever,  aa  we  sball  aae,  ia 
tbe  slightest  respect  abate  till  after  tbe  disastrous  revcrsea 
at  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  civil  war.  Now  obaerve  upon 
what  dte  spite  of  Lord  Claraadoa,  for  wbidi  tralv  there  was 
natural  and  snfl&cient  canae,  seeaM,  witb  even  lesa  rsaaoa 
than  on  the  worUt  quoted  at  p.  149,  to  have  trumped  up  all 
this.  In  a  pamphlet  of  the  time,  entitled  *'  The  Diomall 
Oocnrrenoes  of  both  Houaea  from  tbe  Sd  of  November,  1640, 
to  tbe  3d  of  November,  1641,"  I  find  mention  made  of  a  da- 
bate  respecting  ship-money  and  tonnage  and  poundage, 
which  took  place  on  tbe  ^tb  of  November,  1640,  and  ia 
which  aome  worda  spoken  by  Selden  gave  riss  to  tbe  fol- 
lowing from  Pym.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  very 
Step  he  here  recommenda  was  stated  by  him  to  be  on  tba 
eve  of  being  taken  when  tbe  third  Parliament  waa  dissolved. 
**That  morning,  also.  Master  Pym,  the  great  Parliament 
man,  declared  that  they  would  make  tbe  king  the  ridieat 
king  in  all  Christendoasa ;  and  tbat  tbey  bad  no  other  ia- 
teniion,  but  that  be  sbouil  oontiane  tbeir  king  to  govera 
tbem ;  and  pressed  be  might  have  toiuiaga  and  penndage 
granted  ham  by  act  of  Parliaaenl,  wbicb  t«Mk  wall  ia  aa 
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and  settled ;  and  that  this  might  be  the  bet- 
ter done,  the  Earl  of  Bedford  prerailed  with 
the  king,  upon  the  removala  mentioned  before, 
to  make  Oliver  St.  John  his  solicitor-general, 
which  his  majesty  readily  consented  to,  hoping 
that  he  vHmld  Have  been  very  useful  in  the  present 
exigence  to  support  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Commonst  where  his  authority  was  then  great ; 
at  least,  that  he  would  be  ashamed  ever  to  ap- 
pear in  any  thing  that  might  prove  prejudicial 
to  the  crown.  And  he  became  immediately 
possessed  of  that  office  of  ffreat  trust,  and  was 
so  well  qualified  for  it  at  that  time,  by  his  fast 
and  rooted  malignity  against  the  government, 
that  he  lost  no  credit  with  his  party,  out  of  any 
apprehension  or  jealousy  that  he  would  change 
his  side ;  and  he  made  good  their  confidence, 
not  in  the  least  degree  abating  his  malignant 
spirit,  or  dissembling  it,  but  with  the  same  ob- 
stinacy opposed  every  tbinff  which  might  ad- 
vance the  king*s  service,  when  he  was  his  so- 
licitor, as  ever  he  had  done  before.  The  Lord 
Say  was  to  be  master  of  the  wards,  and  Den- 
zil  HoUis  secretary  of  state.  Thus  far  the  in- 
trigue for  preferments  ujos  entirely  complied  with ; 
ami  it  is  great  pity  that  it  was  not  fully  execu- 
ted,  that  Me  king  might  have  had  some  able  men 
to  have  advised  or  assisted  him,  which  probably 
these  very  men  would  have  done  after  they  had 
been  so  thoroughly  engaged.  .  .  .  But  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  was  resolved  that  he  wouM  not  en- 
ter into,  the  treasury  till  the  revenue  was  in 
some  degree  settled ;  at  least,  the  bill  for  ton- 
nage and  poundage  passed,  with  all  decent  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  life ;  which  both  he  and 
Mr.  Pym  did  very  heartily  labour  to  efl^ect,  and 
had  in  their  thoughts  many  good  expedients  by 
which  they  intended  to  raise  the  revenue  of  the 
crown.  Ajtd  none  of  them  were  very  solicitous  to 
take  their  promotions  before  some  other  accommo- 
dations were  provided  for  some  of  the  rest  of  their 
chief  companions,  who  would  be  neither  well 
pleased  with  their  so  hasty  advancement  be- 
fore them,  nor  so  submissive  in  the  future  to 
follow  their  dictates.  Hampden  was  a  man 
they  could  not  leave  unprovided  for,  and  there- 
fore there  were  several  designs,  and  very  far 
driven,  for  the  satisfaction  and  promotion  of 
him,  and  Essex,  and  Kimbolton,  and  others, 
though  not  so  fully  concluded  as  those  before 
mentioned.  For  the  king^s  great  end  was,  by 
these  compliances,  to  save  the  life  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  and  to  preserve  the  Church  from  ruin  ; 
for  nobody  thought  the  archbishop  in  danger  of 
his  life.  And  there  were  few  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned before  who  thought  their  preferments  would 
do  them  much  good  if  the  earl  were  suffered  to  live ; 
but  in  that  of  the  Church,  the  major  part  even  of 
those  persons  would  have  been  willing  to  have  sat- 
isfied the  king,  the  rather  because  they  had  no 
reason  to  think  the  two  Houses,  or,  indeed, 
either  of  them,  could  have  been  induced  to 
have  pursued  the  contrary.  And  so  the  contin- 
ued and  renewed  violence  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  made  the  king  well  contented 


HoaM  ;  hvt  stood  upon  it  to  have  grievances  Jint  reformei^ 
AMD  so  IT  WAf  LEFT  AT  LAROI."  So  thftt  h«re.  iinni«di' 
atoijr  After  Streflbrd  and  Ltad  had  been  yialded  to  tlia  Tow- 
er, and  long  b«fc-«  any  oompromiM  of  oilic*  wa«  thought  of, 
W0  ftod  PjB  ■imirij  reoominonding  what  the  third  Farlia. 
ment  wished  to  hare  done,  with  a  condition  which  it  is  even 
poaeible  that  Parliament  would  have  ditpensed  with  ;  and 
thie  ii  twisted  into  the  charge  first  qaoted,  to  gratify  the 
spleen  and  spiu  of  a  peraonal  and  poUticnl  opponent. 


(as  the  other  reasons  prevailed  with  the  other 
persons)  that  the  putting  of  those  promotions  in 
practice  should  be  for  a  time  suspended.*^*  And 
m  a  subsequent  passage.  Lord  Clarendon,  prob- 
ably without  intending  it,  supplies  some  rery 
singular  and  serviceable  comments  on  bis 
present  account  of  these  transactions.  *'If 
that  stratagem,'*  he  says,  *'  of  winning  men  by 
places  had  been  practised  as  soon  as  the  reso- 
lution was  taken  at  York  to  call  a  Parliament 
(in  which,  it  was  apparent,  dangerous  attempts 
would  be  made,  and  that  the  court  could  not  be 
able  to  resist  those  attempts),  and  if  Mr.  Pym, 
Mr.  Hampden,  and  Mr.  HoUis  had  been  then 
^preferred  with  Mr.  Saint  John  before  they  were 
desperately  embarked  in  their  desperate  de- 
signs, and  had  innocence  enough  about  them  to 
trust  the  king  and  be  trusted  by  him  (having  yet 
contracted  no  personal  animosities  against 
him),  it  is  very  possible  that  they  might  either 
have  been  made  instruments  to  have  done  good 
service,  or  at  least  been  restrained  from  en- 
deavouring to  subvert  the  royal  building,  for 
supporting  whereof  they  were  placed  as  princi- 
pal pillars.  But  the  rule  the  king  gave  him- 
self (very  reasonable  at  another  time),  thai  they 
should  first  do  service,  and  compass  this  or  that 
thing  for  him,  before  they  should  receive  favour, 
was  then  very  unseasonable ;  since,  besides  that 
they  could  not  in  truth  do  him  that  service  with' 
out  the  qualification,  it  could  not  be  expected 
they  would  desert  that  side,  by  the  power  of 
which  they  were  sure  to  make  themselves  con- 
siderable, without  an  unquestionable  mark  of 
interest  in  the  other,  by  which  they  were  to 
keep  up  their  power  and  reputation.  And  so, 
whilst  the  king  expected  they  should  manifest  their 
ineliiuUions  to  his  service  by  their  temper  and  mod- 
eration in  those  vroceedings  that  most  offended 
him,  and  they  endeavoured,  by  doing  all  the  hurt 
they  could,  to  make  evident  the  power  they  had  to 
do  him  good,  he  grew  so  far  disobliged  and  provo- 
ked that  he  could  not  in  nonour  gratify  them,  and 
they  so  obnoxious  and  guilty  that  they  could 
not  think  themselves  secure  in  his  favour  ;  and 
thence,  according  to  the  policy  and  method  of 
injustice,  combined  to  oppress  that  power  they 
had  injured,  and  to  raise  a  security  for  them- 
selves by  disenabling  the  king  to  question  their 
transgressions.''! 

Now  surely  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt,  af- 
ter a  careful  observation  of  these  extracts,  of 
the  precise  nature  and  conduct  of  the  *'  com- 
promise" ^hich  Whitelocke  has  so  imperfectly 
and  obscurely  stated.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
Pym  and  Lord  Bedford  never  for  an  instant 
contemplated  the  restoration  of  Straflbrd  as 
their  condition  of  entering  bffice.  It  is  here 
acknowledged  that  the  thought  of  office  was 
only  entertained  by  the  patriots  on  the  under- 
standing that  Straflbrd  and  Laud,  with  all  tbeh 
evil  counsels,  were  silenced  forever ;  and  it  is 
proved,  in  the  case  of  St.  John,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  opposition  had  sufficient  faith  in 
their  leaders  to  see  them  assume  office  with- 
out the  fear  that  they  would  *'  change  sides." 
Doubtless,  when  the  negotiation  was  first  en- 
tered on,  some  pledge  for  what  is  called  by 
Clarendon  the  "  security  of  the  Church  "  was 
given  by  Pym,  since  there  was  nothing  tn  hii 

♦  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  M«-n 

t  Uiit.  of  Rebel.,  voL  ii.,  p.  60,  01. 
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opioions  oo  that  subject*  that  ahould  have  rais- 
ed up  ao  insonnoontable  obstacle.  The  eccle- 
siastical constitution  of  England,  as  it  existed 
in  that  day,  apart  from  Laud^s  gross  adminis- 
tration, and  as  it  exists  now,  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  Erastian  in  theory,  and  almost  wholly 
Eiastian  in  practice.  But,  admitting  that  such 
a  pledge  was  given,  it  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  neither  Pym  nor  Lord  Bedford  would  con- 
sent to  treat  with  the  king  on  any  narrow  or 
personal  consideration — the  people  were  to 
bare  a  secure  guarantee  for  a  thoroughly  and 
completely  popular  ministry.  *'  Neither  of  them 
were  very  solicitous  to  take  their  promotions 
before  accommodations  were  provided  for  the 
rest  of  their  chief  companions."  And  why  was 
the  whole  negotiation  suddenly  broken  off? 
Because  of  a  "  continued  and  renewed  violence 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd,"  is 
the  distinct  reply  of  Clarendon  ;  because  none 
of  the  popular  statesmen  **  thought  their  prefer- 
ment would  do  them  much  good  if  the  earl 
were  sofiered  to  live.*'  It  is  true  that  the 
same  writer,  in  another  part  of  his  voluminous 
work,  has  apparently  a  partial  contradiction  of 
this;  but  its  precise  terms  are  worth  notice. 
"The  £arl  of  Bedford  secretly  undertook  to  his 
majesty  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  life  should 
be  preserved,  and  to  procure  his  revenue  to  be 
aettled  as  amply  as  any  of  his  progenitors. "t 
Here  Pym's  name  is  omitted,  and  the  "  secre- 
cy* of  the  undertaking  alluded  to  would  seem  to 
ffliply  treachery  on  the  part  of  Lord  Bedford  to 
bis  political  associates.  Now  Clarendon  is  not 
the  best  authority  to  receive  such  an  accusa- 
tion from.  Laud,  though  he  was  then  a  pris- 
oner, bad  ample  opportunity  of  making  himself 
master  of  the  state  of  parties  and  a^ections, 
iod  his  testimony  may  be  taken  with  greater 
confidence.  He  accuses  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
With  remaining  **  savagely*'  intractable  respect- 
ing the  death  of  Strafford.  "The  earl,**  he 
ttys,  in  his  diary,  **  being  thus  laid  low,  and  his 
peat  services  done  in  Ireland  made  part  of  his 
accusation,  I  cannot  but  observe  two  things : 
(be  one,  that  upon  Sunday  morning  before,  Fran- 
^earl  of  Bedford  (having  about  a  month  before 
w  bis  second  son,  in  whom  he  most  joyed), 
^  the  smallpox  striking  into  his  brain.  This 
M  was  one  of  the  main  plotters  of  Strafford's 
jcath ;  and  I  know  where  he,  with  other  lords, 
^re  the  Parliament  sat  down,  resolved  to 
bave  his  blood.  But  God  would  not  let  Mm  live 
ttukejoy  tkereiny  but  cut  him  off  in  the  morn- 
H,  whereas  the  bill  for  the  Karl  of  Strafford's 
^catb  was  not  signed  till  night,**  6ui. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  all  im- 
partial men  must  come  respecting  this  much-dis- 
Kted  passage  of  history — that  whatever  shape 
or  oUunate  purpose  these  proposed  changes 
>ugbt  have  assumed  in  the  mind  of  Charles, 
^7  have  left  unsullied  the  motives  of  Pym  and 
f^pdeo.    With  the  king  the  negotiation  may 

*  "h  iU  Houv  of  Commons,  thoofb  of  the  chief  lo«d- 
m,  NaUttMl  Fi«An««  and  young  Sir  Hurry  Vane,  and 
"(vUr  •fter  Mr.  Hampden  (who  had  not  ttefore  owned  it), 
J^hebeted  to  be  for  root  and  branch  ;  which  grew  abort* 
v«n«r a oemmoa  ezpraeaioo,  and  diaoovery  of  the  several 
■*^ra ;  ftt  Mr.  Pym  muM  not  of  thai  mind^  nor  Mr.  Uol- 
m.Barsay  of  the  Northern  men,  nor  those  lawyers  who  drove 
<■  aoatfariottsly  with  them :  all  0/  whom  were  pleased  with 
^g99frmmmt  ttselfaftht  CA«re4."— Clarendon's  History 
«)*•  BsbellMa,  ni  k,  p.  410.  See  afterward  vol.  iv.,  p. 
^'  t  Hiat.,  Tol.  i^  p.  446. 


have  been  merely  a  stratagem  of  despair,  but 
with  the  patriots  it  was  entertained  with  a  sin- 
cere dnd  bond  fide  hope  of  serving  the  cause, 
and  possibly  of  saving  the  king.  Happy  would 
the  issue,  in  all  probability,  have  proved  for 
England ;  but,  whether  or  no,  little  did  Pym 
and  Hampden  then  deserve  to  have  it  said  of 
them,  in  after  times,  that  they  only  **  wanted 
places  and  power;  and  being  disappointed  in 
their  expectations,  they  determined  upon  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  the  man  with  whom,  if  they 
might  have  been  taken  into  office,  they  were 
wifiing  to  have  coalesced.***  Granting,  for  an 
instant,  that  it  were  possible  to  reconcile  such 
a  charge  with  our  impressions  of  virtue  of  the 
accused,  how  could  it  consist  with  their  undis- 
puted genius  1  They  had  been  shortsighted 
fools,  and  not  wise  statesmen,  to  have  hazard- 
ed such  an  outrage  on  that  people  whose  confi- 
dence had  given  them  their  power.  Mr.  South- 
ey  is  an  able  and  unflinching  defender  of  his 
party ;  but  when  he  sees  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing this  remark,  he  will  be  the  last  to  re- 
fuse such  a  concession  to  truth.! 

The  impeachment  of  Strafford  now  moved 
gradually  forward,  and  at  last,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  the  trial  was  opened  in  Westminster 
Hall.  That  mighty  scene  has  been  already  de- 
scribed,! and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  pre- 
sent some  memorable  passages  from  the  speech- 
es of  the  second  chief  actor  in  it,  the  accuser 
Pym.  The  first  day  was  occupied  with  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  charges  and  answers. 

"  My  lords,'*  said  Pym,  rising  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  "  we  stand  here  by  the  com- 
mandment of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgess- 
es, now  assembled  for  the  commons  in  Parlia- 
ment. And  we  are  ready  to  make  good  that 
impeachment  whereby  Thomas,  eaii  of  Straf- 
fonl,  stands  charged  in  their  name,  and  in  the 
names  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  with 
high  treason. 

**  This,  my  lords,  is  a  great  cause,  and  we 
might  sink  under  the  weight  of  it,  and  be  as- 
tonished with  the  lustre  of  this  noble  assembly, 
if  there  were  not  in  the  cause  strength  and  vig- 
our to  support  itself  and  to  encourage  us.  It 
is  the  cause  of  the  king ;  it  concerns  his  maj- 
esty in  the  honour  of  his  government,  in  the 
safety  of  his  person,  in  the  stability  of  his 
crown.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  kingdom ;  it  con- 
cerns not  only  the  peace  and  prosperity,  but 
even  the  being  of  the  kingdom.  We  have  that 
piercing  eloquence,  the  cries  and  groans,  and 
tears  and  prayers,  of  all  the  subjects  assisting 
us.  We  have  the  three  kingdoms,  England, 
and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  travail  and  agita- 
tion with  us,  bowing  themselves,  like  the  hinds 
spoken  of  in  Job,  to  cast  out  their  sorrQWs. 

**  Truth  and  goodness,  my  lords — they  are 
the  beauty  of  the  soul  *,  they  are  the  protection 
of  all  created  nature ;  they  are  the  image  and 
character  of  God  upon  the  creatures.  This 
beauty  evil  spirits  and  evil  men  have  lost ;  but 
yet  there  are  none  so  wicked  but  they  desire  to 
march  under  the  show  and  shadow  of  it,  though 
they  hate  the  reality. 


*  Mr.  Soothey,  in  the  Qaarterly  Reriew. 

t  1  should  not  omit  to  say  that  Home's  view  of  this  nat- 
ter (History,  vol.  v.,  p.  M4,  qaarto  ed.)  does  not  materiaUy 
differ  from  that  which  1  have  taken. 

t  Life  of  Strafford,  p.  12S,  124. 
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«  This  unhappy  earl,  now  the  object  of  your 
lordships'  justice,  hath  taken  as  much  care, 
hath  used  as  much  cunning,  to  set  a  face  and 
countenance  of  honesty  and  justice  upon  his 
actions,  as  he  hath  been  negligent  to  observe 
the  rules  of  honesty  in  the  peiformance  of  all 
these  actions.  My  lords,  it  is  the  greatest 
baseness  of  wickedness  that  it  dares  not  look 
in  its  own  colours,  nor  be  seen  in  its  natural 
countenance.  But  virtue,  as  it  is  amiable  in 
all  respects,  so  the  least  is  not  this,  that  it  puts 
a  nobleness f  U  puts  a  bravery  upon  the  mind^  and 
lifts  it  above  hopes  and  fearsy  above  favour  and 
displeasure.  It  makes  it  altoays  uniform  and  con- 
stant to  itself  The  service  commanded  me  and 
my  colleagues  here  is  to  take  off  those  vizards 
of  truth  and  uprightness  which  hath  been  sought 
to  be  put  upon  this  cause,  and  to  show  you  his 
actions  and  his  intentions  in  their  own  natural 
blackness  and  deformity. 

**  My  lords,  he  hath  put  on  a  vizard  of  truth 
in  these  words,  wherein  he  says  *  that  he  should 
be  in  his  defence  more  carefiU  to  observe  truth 
than  to  gain  advantage  to  himself  He  says 
he  would  endure  any  thing  rather  than  be  saved 
by  falsehood. 

*'  It  was  a  noble  and  brave  expression  if  it  were 
reallv  true. 

**  My  lords,  he  hath  likewise  put  the  vizard 
of  goodness  on  his  actions  when  he  desires  to 
recite  his  services  in  a  great  many  particulars, 
as  if  they  were  beneficial  to  the  Commonwealth 
and  state,  whereas  we  shall  prove  them  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous. 

"  It  is  left  upon  me,  my  lords,  to  take  off 
these  vizards,  and  appearances  of  truth  and 
goodness,  in  that  part  of  his  answer  which  is 
the  preamble ;  and  that  I  shall  do  with  as  much 
faithfulness  and  brevity  as  I  can. 

**  The  first  thing,  my  lords,  that  I  shall  ob- 
serve in  the  preamble,  is  this :  That  having  re- 
cited all  those  great  and  honourable  offices 
which  he  hath  done  under  his  majesty,  he  is 
bold  to  affirm  that  he  hath  been  careful  and 
faithful  in  the  execution  of  them  all. 

**  My  lords,  if  he  might  be  his  own  witness 
and  his  own  judge,  I  doubt  not  but  he  would  be 
acquitted.  It  is  said  in  the  Proverbs  of  the 
adulterous  woman, '  that  she  wipes  her  mouth,' 
and  says  *she  had  done  no  evil.'  Here  is  a 
wiping  of  the  mouth,  here  is  a  verbal  expression 
of  honesty.  But,  my  lords,  the  foulness  and 
unjustness  will  never  be  wiped  off,  neither  from 
his  heart  nor  from  his  actions — I  mean  for  the 
time  past :  God  may  change  him  for  the  time 
to  come !" 

With  the  same  earnest  gravity,  and  in  the 
same  confident  and  inflexible  tone,  Pym  pro- 
ceeded to  observe  upon  the  various  parts  of 
Strafford's  "  apologetical  preamble."  Among 
other  allegations,  for  instance,  that  in  all  things 
he  had  **  endeavoured  the  honour  of  the  king." 
Here  the  accuser  exclaimed,  **  The  honour  of 
the  king !  My  lords,  we  say  it  is  the  honour 
of  the  king  thaX  he  is  the  father  of  his  people, 
that  he  is  the  fountain  of  justice ;  and  it  can- 
not stand  with  his  honour  and  his  justice  to 
have  his  government  stained  and  polluted  with 
tyranny  and  oppression !"  Another  of  Straf- 
ford's allegations  was,  that  by  his  means  many 
good  and  wholesome  laws  had  been  made  since 
his  government  in  Ireland.    "  Truly,  my  lords," 


said  Pym,  « if  we  should  consider  the  partica- 
lars  of  these  laws,  some  of  them  will  not  be 
found  without  great  exception.  But  I  shall 
make  another  answer.  Good  laws,  nay,  the 
best  laws,  are  no  advantage  when  will  is  set 
above  law ;  when  the  laws  have  force  to  bind 
and  restrain  the  subject,  but  no  force  to  rdiere 
and  comfort  him." 

Pym  then  proceeded  thus :  **  He  says  he  was 
a  means  of  calling  a  Parliament  not  long  aftet 
he  came  to  his  government.  My  lords,  Parlk' 
ments  without  Parliamentary  liberties  are  but  4 
fair  and  plausible  way  into  bondage.  That  Par- 
liament had  not  the  liberties  of  a  Parliament. 
Sir  Pierce  Crosby,  for  speaking  against  a  billia 
the  Commons'  House,  was  sequestered  firom  the 
council-table,  and  committed  to  prison.  Sir  John 
Clotwortby,  for  the  same  cause,  was  threatened 
that  he  should  lose  a  lease  that  he  had.  Mr. 
Bamewell,  and  two  other  genUemen,  were 
threatened  they  should  have  troops  of  horse  pot 
upon  them  for  speaking  in  the  House.  Proxies 
by  dozens  were  given  by  some  of  his  favourites; 
and,  my  lords.  Parliaments  coming  in  with 
these  circuntstances,  they  be  grievances,  mis* 
chiefs,  and  miseries ;  no  worls  of  thanks  or 
honour." 

Strafford  had  urged  his  having  been  a  means 
to  put  off  monopolies  and  other  burdensome  pro- 
jects from  the  subject,  upon  which  his  accuser 
observed  thus  bitterly :  **  If  he  had  hated  the  in- 
justiceof  a  monopoly  ojr.tfae  mischief  of  a  monop' 
oly,  he  would  have  hated  it  in  himself— he  hioh 
self  would  have  been  no  monopolist.  Certainly, 
my  lords,  it  was  not  the  love  of  justice,  nor  the 
coounon  good,  that  moved  him.  And  if  be  wera 
moved  by  any  thing  else,  he  had  his  rewanLJ 
It  may  be  it  was  because  he  would  have  no  1 
gripe  them  in  the  kingdom  but  himself;  his  ( 
harvest  crop  would  have  been  less  if  he  had  I 
sharers.  It  may  be  it  was  because  monopdia 
hinder  trade ;  he  had  the  customs^  ami  the  baujii 
of  the  customs  would  have  been  less.  When  ^ 
Know  the  particulars,  we  shall  make  a  fit  and 
proper  answer  to  them.  But  in  the  mean  tioM 
we  are  sure  that,  whatsoever  was  the  reasoi^ 
it  was  not  justice,  nor  love  of  truth,  that  wai 
the  reason." 

Alluding  next  to  Strafford's  plea  that  be  1 
no  other  conunission  but  what  his  prede 
had,  and  that  he  had  executed  that  commissi^ 
with  all  moderation,  the  orator  proceeded  tb 
powerfully :  **  For  the  commission,  it  was 
virtue  of  his  if  it  were  a  good  commission, 
shall  say  nothing  of  that.  But  for  the  second 
part — his  moderation !  When  you  find  so  manj 
imprisoned  of  the  nobility !  so  many  men,  9001^ 
adjudged  to  death,  some  executed  without  law  I 
when  you  find  so  many  public  rapines  on  th^ 
state,  soldiers  sent  to  make  good  his  decrees-^ 
so  many  whippings  in  defence  of  monopolies^ 
so  many  gentlemen  that  were  jurors,  becaus^ 
they  wouki  not  apply  themselves  to  gifc  ve^ 
diets  on  his  side,  to  be  fined  in  the  Star  Chaq 
ber — men  of  quality  to  be  disgraced,  set  on  th^ 
pillory,  and  wearing  papers,  and  such  things  (ai 
It  will  appear  through  our  evidence)— can  yuQ 
my  lords,  think  there  was  any  moderation  I 
And  yet  truly,  my  lords,  I  can  believe  that  i| 
you  compare  his  courses  with  other  parts  o| 
the  world  ungoverned,  he  will  be  found  beyoaj 
all  tyranny  and  harshness ;  but  if  you  compaii 
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fbm  with  his  own  mind  and  disposition,  per- 
htft  (ken  was  moderation  !  Habits,  we  say,  are 
more  perket  than  acts,  because  they  be  near- 
est the  pnnciide  of  actions.  The  haiit  of  cruel- 
tf  n  himitlf{no  doubt)  is  more  perfect  than  any 
ut  dfcrutlty  he  hath  committed ;  but  if  this  be 
bia  moderation,  I  think  all  men  will  pray  to  be 
delirered  from  it.  I  may  truly  say  that  that  is 
verified  in  him,  *  The  mercies  of  the  wicked  are 
cruel!'" 

Then,  after  exposing  at  length,  and  with  sin- 
folar  precision,  the  fallacies  respecting  rere- 
Doe  in  the  answers  of  Strafford,  Pym  took  up 
one  of  his  statements,  to  the  effect  that  many 
diarches  had  been  built  since  his  government; 
ind  went  on,  "  Truly,  my  lords,  why  he  should 
bare  any  cre^iit  or  honour  if  other  men  builded 
ehorches,  I  know  not ;  I  am  sure  we  hear  of  no 
cboxbes  he  hath  built  himself  If,  indeed,  he 
bad  been  careful  to  have  set  up  good  preachers, 
that  woold  have  stirred  up  devotion  in  men, 
tod  made  them  desirous  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  by  that  means  made  more  churches, 
it  had  been  something.  But  I  hear  nothing  of 
•pinuial  edification,  nothing  of  the  knowl^gfe 
^  God,  that  by  his  means  hath  been  dispersed 
k  that  kingdom.  And  certainly  they  that  strive 
Mt  to  bQiki  op  men*s  souls  in  a  spiritual  way 
of  edification,  let  them  build  all  the  material 
ehorcbes  that  can  be,  they  will  do  no  good : 
God  is  not  worshipped  with  walls,  but  be  is 
worshipped  with  hearts." 

h  is  necessary  to  hasten,  however,  through 
Binj  remarkable  details  in  this  speech  to  the 
■emorable  words  which  closed  it :  "  The  earl 
cradodes,  my  lords,  with  a  desire  *  that  he  may 
Bot  be  charged  with  errors  of  his  understand- 
ttf  Of  judgment,  being  not  bred  up  in  the  law ; 
ff  with  weakness,  to  which  human  nature  is 
■bject.'  Truly,  my  lords,  it  would  be  far  from 
tt  to  charge  him  with  any  such  mistakes !  No, 
■J  lords,  lee  ekaU  charge  him  with  nothing  but 
^  the  law  in  every  man*9  breatt  condemns — the 
M'  of  nature,  the  light  of  common  reason,  the 
^  €f  common  society.  And  this  will  appear 
IB  til  the  articles  which  my  colleagues  will  of- 
fer to  yott." 

It  baa  been  observed  in  the  course  of  this 
*»rk*  thai  in  the  speeches  of  Pym  alone  will  be 
foQsA  a  real  vindication  of  all  the  proceedings 
H^oM  Strafford  up  to  the  exaction  of  his  life, 
fronthem  atone  is  indeed  reflected  that  **  flow- 
■f  and  existing  light  of  the  public  welfare,** 
*^Kb  discovered  to  virtuous  statesmen  then 
*^  was  requisite  to  be  done,  and  without 
v^  BOW  our  sight  is  dull  and  feeble.  It  ap- 
^ra  to  me  that  Pym,  and  of  all  the  managers 
n^  akMie,  argued  the  accusation  and  convio- 
too  of  the  earl  as  of  the  substance  of  eternal 
l^t,  in  opposition  to  the  technical  forms  which 
w^  defence  assumed.  That  crisis  of  danger  to 
*«  PoNic  Ubertias  had  in  his  view  already  ar- 
n^ed,  wherein,  by  every  precedent  of  great  and 
▼mooQs  statesmanship,  the  question  of  Jus- 
i;tei  reared  itself  above  the  narrow  limits  of 
theUw. 

Hence  it  was  that,  eariy  on  the  morning  of 
we  thirteenth  day  of  the  trial— when  the  elo- 
V»cwe,  the  dignity  of  demeanour,  and  the  ob- 
▼toos  bodily  solerings  of  the  noble  accused  had 
^pgfaed  as  mnch  in  his  favour  with  the  lords 

*  lafbofStraflbrd,  p.  12«. 


his  judges  as  the  conmianding  intellect  and 
mournful  severity  of  his  features  had  prepos- 
sessed the  lady  spectators  on  his  side — Pym 
rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
announcing  a  discovery  of  the  last  importance 
respecting  Strafford,  presented  to  the  House 
certain  weighty  reasons  for  closing  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  eari  by  the  legislative  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  of  attainder.  He  then  produced 
Vane*8  famous  notes,  in  proof  of  advice  from 
Strafford  given  to  the  king  at  the  council-table, 
that  he  had  an  army  in  Ireland  by  which  Eng- 
land might  be  reduced  to  obedience ;  and  mo- 
ved that  the  bin  of  attainder,  which  he  now  also 
produced,  should  be  read  a  first  time. 

Pym*s  motives  to  this  sudden  course  are  ob- 
vious. They  are  distinctly  explained  by  a  mo- 
tion which  he  submitted  to  the  House  six  days 
after,  when,  on  the  bringing  up  the  report  of 
the  bill  previous  to  its  third  reading,  he  prevail- 
ed with  the  House  to  pass,  unanimously,  a  pre- 
vious resolution,  **  That  it  has  been  sufficiently 
proved  that  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford,  hath  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  ancient  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  these  realms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical government  against  law.***  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  of  the  impeachment, 
and  on  the  discovery  of  yane*s  notes,  the  poli- 
cy, no  less  than  the  necessity,  had  made  itself 
apparent  to  him,  of  fixing  the  case  of  Strafford 
on  wider  and  more  special  grounds  than  were 
found  to  be  involved  in  a  very  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  old  statute  of  treasons.  Admitting 
this,  however,  nothing  is  «o  vahi  as  to  argue 
this  question  with  a  view  to  our  present  settle- 
ment of  the  laws  of  evidence  and  treason.  The 
rules  of  evidence,  and  legal  constructions  of 
statutes,  which  are  now  clearly  and  intelligibly 
defined,  were  then  recognised  doubtfully,  and 
frequently  exceeded ;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
the  people  at  least — accustomed  as  they  were 
to  perpetual  stretchings  of  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward by  constructive  interpretation — ^were  un- 
able to  attach  any  definite  sense  to  the  crime.f 
In  Pjrm's  refusal  even  to  risk  any  arbitrary  con- 
struction of  a  statute  which  might  thereafter 
be  turned  against  the  people,  we  see  only  a 
fresh  evidence  of  his  never-ceasing  care  of  the 
public  freedom,  which  he  would  not  consent  to 
endanger,  even  in  so  extraordinary  an  emer- 
gency, by  any  possible  invasion  of  the  securi- 
ties of  regular  jurisprudence.  He  resolved  on 
a  bill  of  attainder.  Bills  of  attainder  were  not 
then  unusual,  were  the  same  in  principle  as  the 
ordinary  bills  of  pains  and  penalties ;  and  the 
argument  against  such  a  proceeding,  as  an  act 
of  retrospective  punishment,  was  thoroughly 
answered  in  the  case  of  Strafford  by  the  course 
which  Pym  adopted.  The  histories  do  not 
mention  the  resolution  I  have  just  quoted,  bot 
it  imbodies  his  grand  vindication.  It  plainly 
reduced  the  reasoning  of  Strafibrd  to  this,  that 
though  to  trangress  a  particular  law  is  a  crime, 
he  who  takes  advantage  of  circumstances  to 
overturn  the  whole  established  laws  had  no  le- 
gal warning  of  his  guilt,  and  therefore  was  no 
criminal  Pym  only  waited  till  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  proofs  he  advanced  under 
the  fifteenth  article  of  the  impeachment  did  not 

*  S—  Joanwlt  of  ISth  April,  1641.  ' 
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amount  to  a  substantive  treason  under  the  stat- 
ute, when  it  is  very  clear  that  he  at  once  re- 
solved upon  this  course,  wisely  judging  it  bet- 
ter to  fix  the  guilt  of  Strafford  on  higher  and 
grander  considerations,*  and  to  bring  the  trea- 
son that  had  been  committed  against  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  im- 
mediate arbitration  of  what  he  justly  termed 
**  the  element  and  source  of  all  laws,  out  of 
which  they  are  derived ;  the  end  of  all  laws,  to 
which  they  are  designed,  and  in  which  they  are 
perfected."  With  this  view,  also,  he  inserted 
the  famous  proviso  in  the  bill,  that  the  present 
attainder  should  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  judg- 
es as  a  precedent  in  determining  the  crime  of 
treason.  Truly  has  Mr.  Godwin  saidf  that 
this  illustrates  emphatically  the  clearness  of 
his  conceptions  and  the  equality  of  his  temper 
through  the  whole  of  these  memorable  proceed- 
ings. 

Nothing  has  been  so  little  understood,  not  to 
say  grossly  misrepresented,  as  the  exact  course 
of  Pym  in  tHis  matter.  He  did  not  wait  till 
"the  impeachment  had  obviously  failed;"  he 
did  not  wait  to  see  "  the  effbct  of  Vane*8  notes 
upon  the  lords ;"  he  did  not  at  last  hurry  the 
bill  of  attainder  through  the  lower  House  "  with 
^idecent  haste."  Clarendon's  assertions,  that 
the  bill  was  not  introduced  till  after  Strafford's 
defence  was  made,  and  that  then  it  was  **  re- 
ceived with  wonderful  alacrity,  and  immedi- 
ately read  the  first  and  the  second  time,  and 
so  committed,  which  was  not  usual  in  Parlia- 
ments, "t  are  simply  untruths.  Pym  introdu- 
ced the  bill  on  the  10th  of  April,  when  it  was 
read  the  first  tune ;  Vane's  notes  were  not  read 
in  Westminster  Hall  till  the  13th  of  April,  im- 
mediately before  Strafford's  defence ;  on  the 
day  following  (the  14th)  the  bill  of  attainder 
was  read  a  second  tune ;  and  the  third  reading 
did  not  pass  till  the  21st  of  April.^  Meanwhile 
Pym  and  St.  John  had  both  stated  to  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  Commons  did  not  seek  "  to 
decline  their  lordships'  justice  in  a  judicial 
way"ll  by  submitting  the  bill  of  attainder  to 
them ;  and  ultimately  the  House  of  Lords  did 
m  fact  vote  upon  each  article  of  the  bill  judi- 
cially, and  not  as  if  they  were  enacting  a  legis- 
lative measure ;  while  the  judges  themselves, 
on  a  solemn  reference  by  the  Lords  for  their 
opinion  whether  some  of  the  articles  charged 
upon  Strafford  amounted  to  treason,  answered 
unanimously  that  upon  all  which  their  lordships 
had  voted  to  bis  proved,  they  considered  the 
earl  to  be  guilty  of  that  crime.  So  that,  in 
truth,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  a  failure 
of  the  impeachment,  had  it  been  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. It  was  Pym  who  first  refused  to  sanc- 
tion that  proceeding  with  the  weight  of  his  au- 
thority in  after-times ;  and  to  him,  and  the  great 
men  who  acted  with  him,  be  awarded  the  praise 
of  having  thus  stamped  the  guilt  of  Strafford  as 
a  treason  against  the  people  rather  than  the 
king,  and,  while  they  guarded  with  profound 
and  sagacious  care  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
and  the  strict  authority  of  the  law,  of  having 
written  for  all  future  ages,  in  the  death  of 

*  See  these  oooeidermtioiis  urged  at  greater  length  ia  the 
Life  of  Strafford,  p.  126-1». 
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Strafford,  the  terrible  lesson  of  a  nation*8  ret- 
ribution. 

I  now  return  to  the  last  day  of  the  trial  ia 
Westminster  Hall,  where  the  Lords  still  pro- 
ceeded as  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  bill  now 
pending  in  the  lower  House.  On  the  13th  of 
April,  after  Lord  Strafford  had  delivered  \ha\ 
noble  and  affecting  burst  of  eloquence  witli 
which  his  defence  concluded,  I^ym  rose,  aniL 
in  the  language  of  an  honest  writer*  who  was 
present,  "  made,  in  half  an  hour,  to  the  confet^ 
sion  of  all,  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  wise,  free 
speeches  that  ever  we  heard,  or  I  think  sbal^ 
ever  hear."t  The  speech  was  indeed  extra^ 
ordinary.  It  seems,  by  all  the  accounts,  to 
have  been  delivered  with  the  evident  sens^ 
that  the  great  occasion  of  the  speaker's  life  had 
come,  and  that  with  him  it  now  finally  restei^ 
whether  or  not  the  privileges  so  long  contested^ 
and  the  rights  so  long  misunderstood,  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  should  win  at  last  tbeiij 
assured  consummation  and  acknowledgment 

"  My  lords,"  he  began,  "  many  days  harei 
been  spent  in  maintenance  of  the  impeachment 
of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whereby  he  stands  charged  with  higl^ 
treason ;  and  your  lordships  have  beard  his  den 
fence  with  patience,  and  with  as  much  favour 
as  justice  will  allow.  We  have  passed  throuj " 
our  evidence  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  it  rem) 
clearly  proved  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  kcii 
endeavoured^  by  his  words,  actions^  and  couna ' 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  England  ai 
Ireland,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyn 
nical  government. 

"  This  is  the  envenomed  arrowy  for  whick| 
he  inquired  in  the  beginning  of  his  replicati 
this  day,  which  hath  infected  all  his  blood 
this  is  that  intoxicating  cup  (to  use  his  o^ 
metaphor)  which  hath  tainted  his  judgment 
poisoned  his  heart !    From  hence  was  ioft 
that    specifieal  difference  which  turned  hii 
speeches,  his  actions,  his  counsels  into  trea< 
son  ;  not  cumulative,  as  he  expressed  it,  as  it 
many  misdemeanors  could  make  one  treasoi 
but  formally  and  essentially.     It  is  the  ei 
that  doth  inform  actions,  and  doth  specifieal 
the  nature  of  them,  making  not  only  crimioi 
but  even  indifferent  words  and  actions  to 
treason  when  done  and  spoken  with  a  treason! 
able  intention. 

"  That  which  is  given  to  me  in  charge  is  t^ 
show  the  quality  of  the  offence,  how  heinous  u 
is  in  the  nature,  how  mischievous  in  the  eflbd 
of  it ;  which  will  best  appear  if  it  be  examined  b] 
that  law  to  which  he  himself  appealed,  that  unii 
versal,  that  supreme  law,  Salus  Populi.  Thi^ 
the  element  of  all  laws,  out  of  which  they  art 

*  Baillie,  the  principal  of  the  Glasgow  Univernty.  i 
t  "  The  king,"  fiaillie  add»,  ••  never  heaxJ  a  lecture  of  ^ 
free  langaage  againat  that  hi*  idolized  prerogatire.  Sooh 
c^  the  pamgea,  and  no  more  hat  aome,  and  theee  (1*^^ 
1  eend  you  in  print,  as  they  have  been  taken  ia  epeakiof  q 
aome  hand.**  1 

%  In  the  oommenoement  of  the  defence  which  had  jn 
cloeed,  Straffwd,  obeerring  upon  the  itatemeat  of  kii  H 
cuiert  that  aeparate  artidea  in  the  impeachment  migkl  ■ 
no  treaaon  in  themaelres,  and  yet  condace  to  the  pn>^  *) 
treason,  had  said,  **  And  hence,  my  lorda,  I  have  aU  tim 
watched  to  see  if  I  coald  find  that  poiaooed  arrow  that  skow 
envenom  all  the  rest— that  deadly  oup  of  wine  that  skoai^ 
intoxicate  a  few  alleged  inconveniences  and  misdemeaaaw 
to  run  them  np  to  high  treason.**  Pym'a  remarks  on  U« 
and  other  important  points  of  the  defence  provee  that  fl 
general  management,  and  much  of  the  expreasion,  thisfr^ 
speech  (^  his  waa  delivered  extempore. 
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doired ;  Ihe  end  of  all  laws,  to  which  they  are 
iesigned,  aiui  in  which  they  are  perfected.  How 
&r  it  stands  in  opposition  to  this  law  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  show,  in  some  considerations  which 
I  shall  present  to  your  lordships,  arising  oat  of 
the  erideDce  which  hath  heen  opened. 

**The  first  is  this :  it  is  an  offence  compre- 
hRidiog  all  other  offences.  Here  you  shall 
iod  seferal  treasons,  morthers,  rapines,  op- 
pressioos,  perjuries.  The  earth  bath  a  semi- 
urj  Ttrtoe,  whereby  it  doth  produce  all  herbs 
and  plants,  and  other  vegetables :  there  is  in 
this  crime  a  seminary  of  all  evils  hurtful  to  a 
ttate;  and  if  you  consider  the  reasons  of  it,  it 
arast  needs  be  so. 

^Thekwis  thai  which  puts  a  difference  bettmxt 
pod  mi  evil,  betwixt  just  and  unjust.  If  you 
kkt  amy  tki  law,  all  things  wiU  fall  into  a  con- 
httffh.  Every  man  will  become  a  law  to  him- 
nlf,  which,  in  the  depraved  condition  of  human  no- 
t»t,  must  needs  produce  many  great  enormities, 
hut  leUl  become  a  law,  and  erwy  will  become  a 
i» ;  tcMtousness  and  ambition  wtU  become  laws ; 
^  vhst  dictates,  what  decisions  such  laws  will 
T^itu,  may  easily  be  discerned  in  the  late  got- 
temcntofb^eland! 

**  The  law  hath  a  power  to  prevent,  to  re- 
gain, to  repair  evils.  Without  this,  all  kinds 
of  ifiiaehief  and  distempers  will  break  in  upon 
I  state.  It  is  the  law  that  doth  entitle  the 
kag  to  the  allegiance  and  service  of  his  peo- 

tit  entitles  the  people  to  the  protection  and 
e  of  the  king.  It  is  God  sdone  who  sub- 
Kte  by  hnnself ;  all  other  things  subsist  in  a 
■itaal  dependence  and  relation.  He  was  a 
Vitt  man  that  said  that  the  king  subsisted  by 
Ik  field  that  is  tiUed  :  it  is  the  labour  of  the 
People  that  supports  the  crown.  If  you  take 
J^lhe  protection  of  the  king,  the  vigour  and 
■fulness  of  allegiance  will  be  taken  away, 
wQffa  the  obligation  remain. 

*Tbe  law  is  the  boundary,  the  measure,  be- 
^  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  people's 
•erty.  Whilst  these  move  in  their  own  orbs, 
«7  are  a  support  and  a  security  to  one  anoth- 
*-<be  prerogative  a  cover  and  defence  to  the 
■^  of  the  people,  and  the  people,  by  their 
^erty,  enabled  to  be  a  foundation  to  the  pre- 
Jpti^e;  bat  if  these  bounds  be  so  removed 
^  they  enter  into  contestation  and  conflict, 
>■<  of  these  mischiefs  must  ensue :  if  the  pre- 
Jptite  of  the  king  overwhelm  the  liberty  of 
•pwpte,  it  will  be  tamed  into  tyranny ;  if 
*^y  ondermine  the  prerogative,  it  will  grow 
■0  anarchy." 

The  whole  compass  of  oar  language  does  not 
^Bt^  a  nobler  description  of  law  than  this. 

*  has  hideed  been  justly  pronounced,  by  no 
Jj*j*l  witness*  to  Pym's  memory,  to  combine 
■^"^ciMloar  of  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
-«wo  with  the  logical  force  of  Lord  Bacon's 
P^^^Muid  meditations.  It  has  even  greater 
*pe,  phik>sophy,  and  beauty,  when  viewed  in 
won  to  the  wider  appeal  which  the  speaker 
*■  already  judged  it  necessary  to  make,  not 
*•  to  prevent  the  possibly  undue  stretching 

•  a  statute,  than  to  wither  and  destroy  the 
•^wiroos  assumption  of  the  accused— that 
e.  forsooth,  was  a  pleader  for  the  law,  while 
^  ^ery  principle  assumed  in  his  argument  is 
Mt  of  having  laboured  to  overturn  all  law 


'  Xr-DnsMliiahk  CcaoMiiuhM,  rol.  ir.,  p.  487. 


It  win  be  observed,  however,  that  nothing 
more  strikingly  impresses  itself  upon  us,  in 
reading  Rushworth's  report*  of  this  extraordi- 
nary speech,  than  the  instant  and  impressive 
practical  application  to  the  defence  which  Straf- 
ford had  just  delivered,  with  which  all  the  great 
principles  and  abstract  truths  on  which  Pym 
must  have  thought  for  years,  now,  with  a  state- 
ly vehemence,  rushed  forth  from  him.  This  it 
is,  as  with  the  greatest  orators,  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  a  subject,  no  matter  how  over- 
whelming in  its  interests  and  proportions,  at  a 
single  glance ;  and  then,  out  of  an  armory  of 
words  and  thoughts,  collected  through  the  unti- 
ring exertions  of  a  life  of  observation  and  study, 
to  know  how  to  send  every  word  and  every 
thought  to  its  errand,  like  an  arrow  to  its  mark, 
with  unerring  aim.  The  first  of  the  noble  pas- 
sages which  follow  has  reference  to  what 
Strafford  had  said  in  his  defence  respecting 
Ireland — that  it  was  a  conquered  country,  and 
that  his  illegal  exertions  there  were  to  main- 
tain the  king's  absolute  sovereignty.  This 
was  as  good  an  argument  as  many  that  have 
been  since  advanced,  with  less  excuse,  for  sub- 
sequent oppressions  in  the  same  quarter ;  but 
mark  with  what  final  and  unanswerable  elo- 
quence Pym  crushes  every  such  sophism  or 
pretension ! 

**  The  law  is  the  safeguard,  the  custody  of  all 
private  interests.  Your  honours,  your  lives, 
your  liberties,  and  estates  are  all  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  law.  Without  this,  every  man  hath 
a  like  right  to  any  thing ;  and  such  is  the  con- 
dition into  which  the  Irish  were  brought  by 
the  Earl  of  Strafford.  But  the  reason  which 
he  gave  for  it  hath  even  more  mischief  in  it 
than  the  thing  itself!  They  were  a  conquered 
nation  !  There  cannot  be  a  word  more  preg- 
nant and  fruitful  in  treason  than  that  word  is. 
There  are  few  nations  in  the  world  that  have 
not  been  conquered,  and  no  doubt  but  the  con- 
queror may  give  what  law  he  pleases  to  those 
that  are  conquered ;  but  if  the  succeeding  pacts 
and  agreements  do  not  limit  and  restrain  that 
right,  what  people  can  be  secure  1  England  hath 
been  conquered,  and  Wales  hath  been  conquer- 
ed, and  by  this  reason  will  be  in  little  better 
case  than  Ireland.  If  the  king,  by  the  right  of  a 
conqueror,  gives  laws  to  his  people,  shall  not  the 
people,  by  the  same  reason,  be  restored  to  the  right 
of  the  conquered  to  recover  their  liberty  if  they  con? 
What  can  be  mora  hurtful,  more  pernicious  to 
both,  than  such  propositions  as  these  1  And  in 
these  particuliun  is  determined  the  first  consid- 
eration. 

**  The  second  consideration  is  this :  arbitra- 
ry power  is  dangerous  to  the  king's  person,  and 
dangerous  to  his  crown.  It  is  apt  to  cherish 
ambition,  usurpation,  and  oppression  in  great 
men,  and  to  beget  sedition  and  discontent  in 
the  people ;  and  both  these  have  been,  and  in 
reason  must  ever  be,  causes  of  great  trouble 
and  alteration  to  princes  and  states.  If  the 
histories  of  those  Eastern  countries  be  pursued, 
where  princes  order  their  aflfairs  according  to 
the  mischievous  principles  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, loose  and  absolved  from  all  rules  of  gov- 
ernment, they  vrill  be  found  to  be  frequent  in 
combustions,  full  of  massacres,  and  of  the  tragi- 
cal  ends  of  princes.  If  any  man  shall  look  into 
*  My  qootationt  an  Ukeo  from  it. 
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their  own  stories  in  the  times  when  the  laws 
were  most  neglected,  he  shall  find  them  full 
of  commotions — of  civil  distempers,  where- 
by the  kings  that  then  reigned  were  always 
kept  in  want  and  distress,  the  people  consumed 
with  civil  wars ;  and  by  such  wicked  counsels 
as  these  some  of  our  princes  have  been  brought 
to  such  a  miserable  end  as  no  honest  heart  can 
remember  without  horror,  and  an  earnest  pray- 
er that  it  may  never  be  so  again.* 

"The  third  consideration  is  this — the  sub- 
version of  the  laws ;  and  this  arbitrary  power, 
as  it  is  dangerous  to  the  king's  person  and  to 
his  crown,  so  is  it  in  other  respects  very  pre- 
judicial to  his  majesty,  in  his  honour,  profit,  and 
greatness.  And  yet  these  are  the  gildings  and 
paintings  that  are  put  upon  such  counsels : 
*  these  are  for  your  honour — for  your  service ;' 
whereas,  in  truth,  they  are  contrary  to  both. 
But  if  I  take  oflfthis  varnish,  I  hope  they  shall 
then  appear  in  their  own  native  deformi^,  and 
therefore  I  desire  to  consider  them  by  these 
rules. 

*(  It  cannot  be  for  the  honour  of  the  king  that 
his  sacred  authority  should  be  used  in  the  prac- 
tice of  injustice  and  oppression^that  his  name 
should  be  applied  to  patronise  such  horrid 
crimes  as  have  been  represented  in  evidence 
against  the  Earl  of  Strafford ;  and  yet  how  fre- 
quently, how  presumptuously  his  commands, 
his  letters,  have  been  vouched  throughout  the 
course  of  this  defence !  Your  lordships  have 
heard  that  when  the  judges  do  justice  it  is  the 
king^s  justice ;  and  this  is  for  his  honour,  be- 
cause he  is  the  fountain  of  justice ;  but  when 
they  do  injustice  the  offence  is  their  own  ;  how 
these  officers  and  ministers  of  the  king,  who 
are  most  officious  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power,  do  it  commonly  for  their  own  advan- 
tage ;  and,  when  they  are  questioned  for  it, 
then  they  fly  to  the  king's  *  interest* — ^to  his 
« direction !'  Truly,  my  lords,  this  is  a  very 
unequal  distribution  for  the  king,  that  the  dis- 
honour of  evil  courses  should  be  cast  upon  him, 
and  they  to  have  the  advantage ! 

"The  prejudice  which  it  brings  to  him  in  re- 
gard of  his  profit  is  no  less  apparent,  since  it 
deprives  him  of  the  most  beneficial  and  most 
certain  revenue  of  his  crown ;  that  is,  the  vol- 
untary aids  and  supplies  of  his  people.  His 
other  revenues,  consisting  of  goodly  demesnes 
and  great  manors,  have  by  grants  been  vari- 
ously alienated  from  the  crown,  and  are  now 
exceedingly  diminished  and  impaired .  But  this 
revenue,  it  cannot  be  sold ;  it  cannot  be  bur- 
dened with  any  pensions  or  annuities ;  it  comes 
entirely  to  the  crown.  It  is  now  almost  fifteen 
years  since  his  majesty  had  any  assistance 
from  his  people,  and  these  illegal  ways  of  sup- 
pljring  the  king  were  never  pressed  with  more 
violence  and  art  than  they  have  been  in  this 
time ;  and  yet  I  may,  upon  very  good  grounds, 
affirm,  that  in  the  last  fifteen  3rear8  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  she  received  more  by  the  bounty  and 
affection  of  her  subjects  than  hath  come  to  his 
majesty's  coffers  by  all  the  inordinate  and  rig- 
orous courses  which  have  been  taken ;  and  as 


'  *  The  kingr  wm  present,  the  reader  will  recollect,  though 
&ot  recognised  as  being  so.  A  screen  of  trellis-work  was  ^• 
fore  him.  It  may  be  sappoaed  that  now,  while  these  mem> 
orable  words  sounded  through  the  hall,  was  the  moment  of 
*'  breaking  down  the  screen  with  his  own  hand,'*  as  Baillie 
tvcords  him  to  have  done. 


those  supplies  were  more  beneficial  in  the  le* 
ceipt  of  them,  so  were  they  like  in  the  nae  and 
employment  of  them. 

"  Another  way  of  prejudice  to  his  majesty'^ 
profit  is  this .-  such  arbitrary  cooraes  exbaost 
the  people,  and  disable  them,  when  there  ehaH 
be  occasion,  to  give  such  plentiful  soppliee  sa 
otherwise  they  would  do.  I  shall  need  no  eth^ 
er  proof  of  this  than  the  Irish  government  oni 
der  my  Lord  Strafford,  where  the  wealth  of  th;^ 
kingdom  has  been  so  consumed  by  thoae  hoiri 
ble  exactions  and  burdens,  that  it  &  thougrbt  tin 
subsidies  lately  granted  will  amount  to  little 
more  than  half  the  proportion  of  the  last  ssiy 
sidies.  The  two  former  ways  are  hmtful  to  th^ 
king's  profit  in  that  respect  which  they  call  ^i 
crum  cessans,  by  diminishing  his  receipts  ;  bul 
there  is  a  third  yet  more  Ml  of  mischief,  aJ 
it  is  in  that  respect  which  they  call  damumn 
emergens,  by  increasing  his  disbursementa ;  fbi 
such  irregular  and  exori>itant  attempts  upon  UM 
liberties  of  the  people  are  apt  to  produce  soci 
miserable  distractions  and  distempers,  as  wfl 
put  the  king  aud  kingdoms  to  so  vast  expenses 
and  losses  in  a  short  time  that  they  will  not  M 
recovered  in  many  years.  We  need  not  go  fai 
to  seek  *a  proof  of  this— these  two  last  yean 
will  be  a  sufficient  evidence ;  within  which  Uau 
I  assure  myself  it  may  be  proved,  that  morj 
treasure  hath  been  wasted,  and  more  loss  sua 
tained  by  his  majesty  and  his  subjects,  thai 
was  spent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  all  the  war  q 
Tyrone,  and  in  those  many  brave  attempt 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  royal  a^ 
sistance  which  she  gave  to  France  and  the  Lo^ 
Countries,  during  all  her  reign. 

"  Now,  as  for  greatness,  this  arbitrary  pov« 
er  is  apt  to  hinder  and  impair  it,  not  only  i 
home,  but  abroad.  A  kingdom  is  a  sodely  fi 
men  conjoined  under  one  government  for  th 
common  good.  The  world  is  a  society  of  Ui 
kingdoms  and  states.  The  king^s  greatne^ 
consists  not  only  in  his  dominion  over  his  8u\ 
jects  at  home,  but  in  the  influence  which  h 
hath  upon  states  abroad;  that  he  should  li 
great,  even  among  kings,  and  by  his  wisdo^ 
and  authority  be  able  so  to  incline  aiKl  dispo^ 
the  affairs  of  other  states  and  nations,  ad 
those  great  events  which  fall  out  in  the  worij 
that  they  shall  be  for  the  good  of  nsankind, «{ 
for  the  peculiar  advantage  of  his  own  peof)^ 
This  is  the  most  glorious  and  magnificent  sre^ 
ness — to  be  able  to  relieve  distressed  pnnc^ 
to  support  his  own  friends  and  allies,  to  pci 
vent  the  ambitious  designs  of  other  kings ;  ai 
how  much  this  kingdom  hath  been  impaired  i 
this  kind  by  the  late  mischievous  counsels,  yot 
lordships  best  know,  who,  at  a  neu-  distaso 
and  with  a  more  clear  sight,  do  apprehend  tbd 
public  and  great  affairs  than  I  can  do.  YJ 
thus  much  I  dare  boldly  say,  that  if  his  soajc^ 
ty  had  not  with  great  wisdom  and  s^kmIdc^ 
forsaken  that  way  wherein  the  Earl  of  StraJK>i 
had  put  him,  we  should,  within  a  short  tmi 
have  been  brought  into  that  miserable  cosij 
tion  as  to  have  been  useless  to  oar  frtends^  coj 
temptible  to  our  enemies,  and  incapable  of  i^ 
dertaking  any  great  design  either  at  hone  \ 
abroad. 

"  A  fourth  consideration  is,  that  this  arhtti 
ry  and  tyrannical  power  which  the  £sri  i 
Strafford  did  exercise  with  his  own  person,  aa 
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10  which  he  did  adftse  hin  majesty,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  peace,  the  wealth,  the  prosper- 
ity of  a  nation  :  it  is  destmctiTe  to  jnstioe,  the 
mother  of  peace ;  to  industry,  the  spring  of 
wealth ;  to  vaionr,  which  is  the  active  virtue 
whereby  only  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  can  he 
procored,  confirmed,  and  enlarged.  It  is  not 
only  apt  to  take  away  peace,  and  so  entangle 
tbe  nition  with  wars,  hut  doth  corrupt  peaee, 
and  pot  such  a  malignity  into  it  as  produceth 
tbe  effects  of  war.  We  need  seek  no  other 
prooia  of  this  but  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd^s  gov- 
enunent,  where  the  Irish,  both  nobility  and  oth- 
ers, bad  as  little  securt^  of  their  persons  or 
estates  in  this  peaceable  time  as  if  the  king- 
dom bad  been  under  the  rage  and  fury  of  war. 
**  And  as  for  industry  and  valour,  who  will 
take  pams  for  that  which,  when  he  hath  gotten, 
is  not  his  own  I  or  who  fight  for  that  wherein 
be  hath  no  other  interest  but  such  as  is  subject 
to  tbe  will  of  another  1  The  ancient  encour- 
igemeBt  to  men  that  were  to  defend  their  coun- 
tries was  this,  that  they  were  to  hazard  their 
person,  pro  gris  et  focis,  for  their  religion  and 
for  their  homes ;  out  by  this  arbitrary  way 
wkich  was  practised  in  Ireland,  and  countelled 
he%  no  man  had  any  certainty  either  of  reli- 
fioa,  or  of  his  home,  or  of  any  thing  else  to  be 
his  own  *,  and  besides  this,  such  arbitrary  cour- 
ses have  an  ill  operation  upon  the  courage  of 
a  nation,  by  embasing  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
A  servile  condition  does  for  the  most  psart  be- 
get in  men  a  slavish  temper  and  disposition. 
Those  that  live  so  much  under  the  whip,  and 
tbe  pillory,  and  such  servile  engines  as  were 
frequently  used  by  the  Earl  of  StraflTord,  they 
may  have  the  dregs  of  valour — sullenness  and 
itabboroness,  wh^  may  make  them  prone  to 
mntioies  and  discontents,  but  those  noble  and 
gaOant  afiectiona  which  put  men  to  brave  de- 
igns and  attempts  for  the  preaervation  or  en- 
largement of  a  kingdom  they  are  hardly  capa- 
ble of  Shall  rr  bb  TacAsoif  to  bmbasb  thb 
taK*n  com,  though  but  a  pibcb  or  twbltb- 

KICB  OB  8IXPBNCB  1    AND  MUST  JT  NOT  NBBDS  BB 
ni  BPTBCT  or    A  GBBATBB  TBBASON  TO  BMBASB 

m  sptarr  or  his  subjbcts,  and  to  sbt  up  a 
niMp  and  crabactbb  or  sBBvrruDB  upon  thbm, 

VBBBBBT  THBT  SBALL  bb  DISABLBD  to  DO   ANV- 

TBDn  roB  thb  sbbvicb  or  thb  kino  and  Com- 
■oswbalth  1 

''The  fifth  consideration  is  this,  that  the  ex- 
cnise  of  this  arbitrary  government  in  times  of 
*aUea  danger,  by  the  invasion  of  an  enemy, 
^  disable  his  majesty  to  preserve  himself  and 
■ia  sobjeeta  from  that  danger.  This  is  the  only 
F^eieaee  by  which  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and 
**>cb  other  mischievous  counsellors,  would  in- 
<to  his  majesty  to  make  use  of  it ;  and  if  it 
be  anfit  for  such  an  occasion,  I  know  nothing 
that  eaa  be  alleged  in  maintenance  of  it.  When 
^'v  tbreateoa  a  kingdom  by  the  coming  of  a 
^^niga  enemy,  it  is  no  time  then  to  discontent 
ibe  people,  to  make  them  weary  of  the  present 
^enunent,  and  more  inclinable  to  a  change. 
Tbe  auppUea  which  aie  to  come  in  this  way 
^be  unready— unoeitain  ;  there  can  be  no 
■"•wancc  of  them— no  dependance  upon  them^ 
ertber  for  tune  or  proportion;  and  if  some 
">«>«y  be  gotten  in  such  a  way,  the  distrac- 
^was,  divisions,  distempers  which  this  course 
>•  «l*  to  produce,  will  be  more  prejudicial  to 


the  public  safety  than  the  supi^y  can  be  advan- 
tagCMDUS  to  it.  Of  this  we  have  had  st^fficieni  ex- 
perience the  last  summer, 

**  The  sixth  is,  that  this  crime  of  subverting 
the  laws,  and  introducing  an  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical government,  is  contrary  to  the  pact 
and  covenant  betwixt  the  kiuff  and  his  people. 
That  which  was  spoken  of  benire  was  the  legal 
union  of  allegiance  and  protection ;  this  is  a 
personal  union,  by  mutual  agreement  and  stip- 
ulation, confirmed  by  oath  on  both  sides.  The 
king  and  his  people  are  obliged  to  one  another  in 
the  nearest  relations.  When  Justice  Thorp,  in 
Edward  III.*s  time,  was  by  the  Parliament  con- 
demned to  death  for  bribery,  the  reason  of  that 
judgment  is  |pven,  because  he  had  broke  the 
king's  oath ;  not  that  he  had  broke  his  own 
oath,  but  he  had  broken  the  king's  oath,  that 
solemn  and  great  obligation  which  is  the  secu- 
rity of  the  whole  kingdom.  Now  if  for  a  judge 
to  take  a  small  sum  in  a  private  cause  was  ad- 
judged capital,  how  much  greater  was  this  of- 
fence, whereby  the  Earl  of  Strafford  hath  bro- 
ken the  king's  oath  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
government  in  Ireland,  to  the  prejudice  of  so 
many  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  estates,  and  to  the  danger  of  all 
the  rest  !*  The  doctrine  of  the  Papists,  >S<{m 
non  est  survanda  cum  hdreticist  is  an  abominable 
doctrine  ;  yet  that  other  tenet,  more  peculiar 
to  the  Jesuits,  is  more  pernicious,  whereby  sub- 
jects are  discharged  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  their  prince  whensoever  the  pope 
pleaseth.  Now,  my  lords,  this  may  be  added, 
to  make  the  third  no  less  mischievous  and  de- 
structive to  human  society  than  either  of  the 
rest,  that  the  king  is  not  bound  by  that  oath 
which  he  hath  taken  to  observe  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  but  may,  when  he  sees  cause,  lay  tax- 
es and  burthens  upon  them  without  their  con- 
sent, contrary  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom.  This  hath  been  preached  and  publish- 
ed by  divers ;  and  this  is  that  which  hath  been 
vractised  in  Ireland  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford  in 
his  government  there,  and  endeavoured  to  be 
brought  into  England  by  his  counsel  here. 

**The  seventh  is  this :  it  is  an  offence  that 
is  contrary  to  the  end  of  government.  The  end 
of  government  is  to  prevent  oppressions,  to 
limit  and  restrain  the  excessive  power  and  vi- 
olence of  great  men,  to  open  the  passages  of 
justice  with  indifferency  towards  aU.  This  ar- 
bitrary power  is  apt  to  induce  and  encourage 
all  kinds  of  insolences.  Another  end  of  the 
government  is  to  preserve  men  in  their  estates, 
to  secure  them  in  their  lives  and  liberties ;  but 
if  this  design  had  taken  effect,  and  could  have 
been  settled  in  England  as  it  is  practised  in  Ire- 
land, no  man  would  have  had  more  certainty  in 
his  own  than  power  would  have  allowed  him. 
But  these  two  have  been  apoken  of  before ; 
there  are  two  behind  more  important,  which 
have  not  3ret  been  touched. 


*  This  precedent,  bjr*tbe*bT,  it  likely  to  hare  been  that 
which  WM  in  Sir  R.  Ooodwin^t  mind  when  he  referred  to 
P/m  in  Cromweirt  Parliament  of  1058 ;  bat  1  have  allowed 
the  speech  to  stand,  which  haa  been  attributed  to  Pym  tax 
the  ground  of  its  containing  a  nmilar  innecedent,  both  be- 
canee  of  its  eztraordinanly  marked  style,  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  known  author,  and  in  spite  of  strong  opposing 
evidence,  still  seems  to  point  to  Pym  as  having  Imd  a  share 
in  its  authorship,  and  also  becanse,  being  a  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  times,  it  is  yet  excluded  from  the  com- 
mon Parliamentary  histories. 
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**  It  is  the  end  of  goTeniment  that  virtue 
should  be  cherished,  vice  supprest ;  but  where 
this  arbitrary  and  unlimited  power  is  set  up,  a 
way  is  open  not  only  for  the  security,  but  for 
the  advancement  and  encouragement  of  eviL 
Such  men  as  are  apt  for  the  execution  and  main- 
tenance of  this  power  are  only  capable  of  pre- 
ferment; and  others  who  will  not  be  instru- 
ments of  any  unjust  commands,  who  make  a 
conscience  to  do  nothing  against  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom  and  liberties  of  the  subjects,  are 
not  only  not  passable  for  employment,  but  sub- 
ject to  much  jealousy  and  danger.  It  is  the  end 
of  goYemment  that  all  accidents  and  events,  all 
counsels  and  designs,  should  be  improved  to  the 
public  good ;  but  this  arbitrary  power  is  apt  to 
dispose  all  to  the  maintenance  of  itself  The 
wisdom  of  the  counoil-table,  the  authority  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  the  industry  of  all  the  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  have  been  most  carefully 
exercised  in  this ;  the  learning  of  our  divines, 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  bishops,  have  been  mould- 
ed and  disposed  to  the  same  effect ;  which, 
though  it  were  begun  before  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford's employment,  yet  hath  been  exceedingly 
furthered  and  advanced  by  him.  Under  this 
colour  and  pretence  of  maintaining  the  king*s 
power  and  prerogative,  many  dangerous  prac- 
tices against  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  king- 
dom have  been  undertaken  and  promoted.  The 
increase  of  popery,  and  the  favours  and  encour- 
agement of  Papists,  have  been,  and  still  are,  a 
great  grievance  and  danger  to  the  kingdom. 
The  invocation,  in  matters  of  religion,  upon 
usurpations  of  the  clergy,  the  manifold  burthens 
and  taxations  upon  the  people,  have  been  a 
great  cause  of  our  present  distempers  and  dis- 
orders ;  and  yet  those  who  have  been  chief 
furtherers  and  actors  of  such  mischiefs  have 
had  their  credit  and  authority  from  this,  that 
they  were  forward  to  maintain  this  power. 
The  Eari  of  Strafford  had  the  first  rise  of  his 
greatness  from  this ;  and  in  his  apology  and 
defence,  as  your  lordships  have  heard,  this  hath 
had  a  main  part. 

"  The  royal  power  and  majesty  of  kinp  is 
only  glorious  in  the  prosperity  and  happmess 
of  the  pneople.  The  perfection  of  all  things 
consists  in  the  end  for  which  they  were  ordain- 
ed. God  only  is  his  own  end.  All  other  things 
have  a  further  end  beyond  themselves,  in  at- 
taining whereof  their  own  happiness  consists. 
If  the  means  and  the  end  be  set  in  opposition 
to  one  another,  it  must  needs  cause  an  impo- 
tency  and  defect  of  both." 

These  extracts  carry  with  them  theur  own 
praise.  They  belong,  indeed,  to  the  very  high- 
est order  of  eloquence ;  they  imbody  the  truths 
of  a  sound  philosophy  with  the  great  substan- 
tial truths  of  common  sense,  and  mingle,  with 
a  power  and  purpose  that  are  truly  masterly, 
the  great  maxims  of  the  old  English  Constitu- 
tion with  the  real  interests  and  general  feelings 
of  mankind  in  every  country  and  under  every 
circumstance. 

Pym  now  turned  to  certain  special  excuses 
and  justifications  which  Straffbrd  had  urged  in 
his  defence.  **  The  eighth  consideration  is  the 
vanity  and  absurdity  of  those  excuses  and  jus- 
tifications which  he  made  for  himself,  whereof 
divers  particulars  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  defence. 


« 1.  That  he  is  a  d:>un8eIlof ,  and  nuglit  not 
be  questioned  for  any  thing  which  he  adTised 
according  to  his  conscience.  The  grouod  is 
true,  l^ere  is  a  Uberty  belongs  to  coanseDors^ 
and  nothing  corrupts  counsels  more  than  fear. 
He  that  wiB  have  the  privilege  of  a  counsellor, 
however,  must  keep  within  the  just  boaada  of 
a  counsellor :  those  matters  are  the  only  prop- 
er subjects  of  counsel  which  in  their  tiroes  and 
occasions  may  be  good  or  beneficial  to  the  king 
or  Conmionwealth ;  but  such  treasona  as  these 
— ^the  subversion  of  the  laws,  violation  of  liber- 
ties— they  can  never  be  good  or  justifiaMe  by 
any  circumstance  or  occasion.  Therefore  his 
being  a  counsellor  makes  his  fault  much  more 
heinous,  as  being  committed  against  a  greater 
trust,  and  in  a  way  of  much  misehief  and  dan- 
ger, lest  his  majesty's  conscience  and  judi^inent 
(upon  which  the-whole  course  and  frame  of  his 
government  do  much  depend)  should  be  poison- 
ed and  infected  with  such  wicked  principles  and 
designs.  This  Lord  StrafiTord  haUi  endeavour- 
ed to  do,  which  by  all  laws  and  in  all  times 
hath  in  this  kingdom  been  reckoned  a  crime  of 
a  high  nature. 

**  2.  He  labours  to  interest  your  lordships  ia 
his  cause  by  alleging  it  may  be  dangerous  to 
yourselves  and  your  posterity,  who  by  your 
birth  are  fittest  to  be  near  his  majesty,  in  |4a- 
ces  of  trust  and  of  authority,  if  you  should  be 
subject  to  be  questioned  for  matters  delrrered 
in  council.  To  this  it  is  to  be  answered,  that 
it  is  hoped  their  lordships  will  rather  labour  to 
secure  themselves  and  their  posterity  in  tbe 
exercise  of  their  virtues  than  of  their  Tices, 
that  so  they  may,  together  with  their  own  hon- 
our and  greatness,  preserve  the  honour  and 
greatness  both  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 

"  3.  Another  excuse  is  this,  that  whatsoever 
he  hath  spoken  was  out  of  good  intention. 
Sometunes,  my  lords,  good  and  evil,  truth  and 
falsehood,  lie  so  near  together  that  they  are 
hardly  to  be  distinguished.  Matters  hurtfot 
and  dangerous  may  be  accompanied  with  sack 
circumstances  as  may  make  them  appear  use- 
ful and  convenient ;  and,  in  all  such  cases,  ^ood 
intention  will  justify  evil  counsel.  But  wheia 
the  matters  propounded  are  eml  in  their  oum  iis- 
turct  such  as  the  matters  are  wherewith  the 
Earl  of  StrafiTord  is  charged — as  to  break  a  pub* 
lie  faith,  and  to  subvert  laws  and  government 
— they  can  never  be  justified  by  any  intentionsw 
how  good  soever  they  be  pretended. 

"  4.  He  allegeth  it  was  a  time  of  great  ne- 
cessity and  danger,  when  such  coun^la  "wet^ 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  state. 
Necessity  hath  been  spoken  of  before,  as  it  re* 
lates  to  the  cause ;  now  it  is  considered  as  it 
relates  to  the  person.  If  there  were  any  ne- 
cessity, it  was  of  his  own  making:  he»  by  his 
evil  counsel,  had  brought  the  king  into  a  neces- 
sity ;  and  by  no  rules  of  justice  can  be  allowed 
to  ffain  this  advantage  b^  his  own  fault,  as  to 
make  that  a  ground  of  his  justification  which 
is  a  great  part  of  his  ofifence. 

"5.  He  hath  often  insinuated  thia,  that  it 
was  for  his  majesty's  service,  in  maintenance 
of  that  sovereign  power  with  which  he  is  in. 
trusted  by  God  for  the  good  of  his  people .  The 
answer  is  this:  no  doubt  but  that  sovereign 
power  wherewith  his  msgesty  is  intrusted  for 
the  pubUc  good  hath  many  glorious  efiects,  the 
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better  to  enable  him  thereunto ;  hot  withoat 
doabt  ths  is  none  of  themt  that,  by  bis  own  will, 
k  may  laj  any  tax  or  imposition  upon  his  peo- 
ple withoat  their  consent  in  Parliament.  This 
bath  now  been  five  times  adjudged  by  both 
Houses— in  the  case  of  the  loans,  in  condemn- 
ing commissions  of  the  excise,  in  the  resolu- 
tion upon  the  savihg  clause  offered  to  be  added 
to  the  petition  of  right,  in  the  sentence  against 
Matnwaring,  and  now  against  Lutell,  in  con- 
demning the  ship-money.  And,  therefore,  if 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  king  can  produce 
DO  such  effect  as  this,  the  allegation  of  it  is  an 
aigravatioo,  and  no  diminution,  of  his  offence, 
becaose  thereby  he  doth  labour  to  interest  the 
king  against  the  just  grievance  and  complaint 
of  ^e  people. 

"8.  That  this  counsel  was  propounded  with 
divers  limitations  and  provisions  for  securing 
and  repairing  the  liberty  of  the  people.  This 
implies  a  contradiction :  to  maintain  an  arbi- 
tmy  and  absolute  power,  and  yet  to  restrain 
it  with  hmitations  and  provisions ;  for  even 
ttose  limitations  and  provisions  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  absolute  power,  and  to  be  dispen- 
sed in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  itself 
<haU  determine.  Let  the  grievances  and  op- 
pressions be  never  so  heavy,  the  subject  is  led 
without  an  remedy  but  at  his  majesty's  own 
pieasore. 

"7.  He  allegeth  they  were  but  words,  and 
00  effect  followed :  this  needs  no  answer,  but 
that  the  miserable  distempers  into  which  he 
hath  broaght  all  the  three  kingdoms  will  be  evi- 
dence sufficient  that  his  wicked  counsels  have 
had  sQch  mischievous  effects,  within  these  two 
or  three  last  years,  that  many  years'  peace 
win  hardly  repair  those  losses  and  other  great 
mischiefs  which  the  Cooomonwealth  hath  sus- 
tained.'* 

Pym  now  offered  his  concluding  considera- 
tions, which,  it  will  be  seen,  bear  emphatic 
reference  to  the  new  course  which  he  had  al- 
ready initiated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
declaring  Strafford's  treason  by  the  justice  of 
a  special  enactment. 

^'The  ninth  consideration,  my  lords,  is  this : 
ftat  if  this  be  treason  in  the  nature  of  it,  it 
doth  exceed  all  other  treasons  in  this,  that  in 
the  design  and  endeavour  of  the  author  t^  wot 
t*ht  €  constant  ttnd  permanent  treason.  Other 
treasons  are  transient,  as  being  confined  with- 
in those  particular  actions  and  proportions 
vherein  they  did  consist;  and  those  being 
Fttt,  the  treason  ceaseth.  The  powder  trea- 
**  was  full  of  horror  and  malignity,  yet  it  is 
ptst  many  years  since.  The  murder  of  that 
■ttfoanimous  and  glorious  king,  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  was  a  great  and  horrid  treason,  and 
10  n^re  those  manifold  attempts  against  Queen 
2j»**>cth,  of  blessed  memory ;  but  they  are 
Bog  since  past :  the  detestation  of  them  only 
lemains  in  histories  and  in  the  minds  of  men, 
^  will  ever  remain.  But  this  treason,  if  it 
nd  taken  effect,  was  to  be  ▲  standino,  pxb- 
'ktval  tbbasom,  which  would  hatb  bbbn  in 
covniruAL  act  ;  not  dbtbbminbd  within  onb 

^W*  01  AOl,  BUT  TEAN8MITTBD  TO  POSTERITY, 
•▼aw  riOH  ONB  OBNBBATION  TO  ANOTHBE. 

''The  last  consideration  is  this  :  that  as  it  is 
i  crune  odious  in  the  nature  of  it,  so  it  is  odi- 
00*  in  the  judgment  and  estimation  of  the  law. 
Bb 


To  alter  the  settled  frame  and  constitution  of 
government  is  treason  in  any  state.    The  laws 

WHEBBBY  ALL  OTHEE  PABTS  OP  A  KINODOK  ABE 
PBESBBVED  WOULD  BE  VEST  VAIN  AND  DEPECTIVB 
IP  THET  HAD  NOT  A  POWBB  TO  SBCUBE  AND  PBB- 
SEBVB  THEMSELVES." 

The  orator  concluded  with  these  condensed 
and  terrible  words  :  "  The  forfeitures  inflicted 
for  treason  by  our  law  are  of  life,  honour,  and 
estate,  even  all  that  can  be  forfeited ;  and  this 
prisoner  having  committed  so  many  treasons, 
although  he  should  pay  all  these  forfeitures, 
will  be  still  a  debtor  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Nothing  can  be  more  equal  than  that  he  should 
perish  by  the  justice  of  that  law  which  he 
would  have  subverted.  Neither  toill  this  be  a 
new  way  of  blood.  There  are  marks  enough  to 
trace  this  law  to  the  very  original  of  this  king- 
dom ;  and  if  it  hath  not  been  put  in  execution, 
as  he  allegeth,  these  240  years,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  law,  but  that  all  that  time  hath  not  brM  a 
man  bold  enough  to  commit  such  crimes  as  these  P* 

An  interesting  incident  now  occurred,  which 
has  already  been  described  in  this  work,*  but 
which  cannot  be  omitted  here.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  speech  Strafford  is  described  to 
have  been  closely  and  earnestly  watching  Pym ; 
when  the  latter  suddenly  turning,  as  the  above 
words  were  spoken,  met  the  fixed  and  faded 
eyes  and  haggard  features  of  his  early  associ- 
ate, and  a  rush  of  feelings  from  other  days — 
so  fearfully  contrasting  the  youth  and  friend- 
ship of  the  pastf  with  the  love-poisoned  hate 
of  the  present  and  the  mortal  agony  impending 
in  the  future— for  a  moment  deprived  the  pa- 
triot of  self-possession.  **  His  papers  he  look- 
ed on,"  says  BaiUie,  **  but  they  could  not  help 
him;  so  he  behooved  to  pass  them."  For  a 
moment  only !  Suddenly  recovering  his  dig- 
nity and  self-command,  he  told  the  court  that 
the  solicitor-general,  St.  John,  would,  on  a  fu- 
ture day,  and  **  with  learning  and  abilities  much 
better  for  that  service,"  argue  cerUin  points 
of  law  before  them,  and  solicited  their  lord- 
ships, for  the  present,  to  consider  the  proceed- 
ings closed. 

The  few  eventful  weeks  of  life  which  still 
remained  to  Strafford  have  already  been  detail- 
ed ;  but  some  incidents  connected  with  the 
plots  devised  for  his  rescue,  not  given  before, 
may  now  be  used  in  illustration  of  Pym's  char- 
acter. While  the  bill  of  attainder  was  on  its 
way  to  the  Lords,t  Mr.  Hyde  (Lord  Clarendon) 
was  sent  up  to  that  house  with  a  message  sta^ 
ting  that  the  Commons  apprehended  a  design 
for  the  escape  of  Strafford,  and  requesting  that 
the  Irish  army  should  be  disbanded.  Five  days 
after  this,  and  two  days  after  the  ill-advised 
interference  of  the  king,^  a  furious  mob  of  up- 
ward of  6000  people,  variously  armed,  throng- 
ed round  Westminster  Hall,  clamoured  for 
Strafford's  blood,  and  placarded  the  names  of 
those  members  of  the  Commons  who,  out  of  a 


*  Life  of  StnflEord,  p.  197. 

t  Th«  expTMsioo  oonrsyed  ia  Stnflbrd*t  look  angr  be  feh 
on  readinr  a  few  of  the  toochiaf  word*  wkicb  graced  his 
eloqaent  defenoe :  **  That  1  am  charged  with  tntmam  hy  the 
hoDoarable  Comnuma  te  mr  greatest  grief:  il  pierces  my 
heart,  though  not  with  gailt,  yet  with  eorvow,  that  m  My 
gny  hmrt  1  skomU  bt  §o  mimmdtrttood  bf  th$  oomBanim» 
ofmvyoutk^wUhtffumlhtnttforwttrl^gfiati^wmtktmt.* 

t  OnthettthofApriL 

i  See  Life  of  StraOonl,  p.  1S7. 
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house  of  263,*  had  voted  against  the  attainder, 
as  "  Strafibrdians,  and  betrayers  of  their  ooan- 
try."  The  Lords  instantly  demanded  a  con- 
ference on  the  subject,  and  were  refused.  The 
Commons  were  at  that  moment  listening,  in 
the  deepest  agitation,  to  Pjrm,  whose  sleepless 
vigilance  had  discovered  a  formidable  and  dan- 
l^erous  conspiracy,  and  was  then  denouncing 
It,  in  all  its  details,  and  with  the  names  of  aU 
its  actors.  He  discovered  to  the  House  va- 
rious desperate  intrigues  and  dangerous  de- 
signs, both  at  home  and  abroad  (referring  to 
France),  against  the  Parliament  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  especially  a  plot  **  to  disafiect  the 
army  to  the  Parliament,"  and  bring  it  up  from 
the  North,  with  the  king's  assent,  to  overawe 
their  proceedings ;  also  of  a  design  upon  the 
Tower  for  Lord  Strafford's  escape,  and  of  an 
intended  descent  of  the  French  upon  Ports- 
mouth in  furtherance  of  these  machinations. 
He  stated  farther,  that  **  persons  of  eminence 
about  the  queen'*  appeared  to  be  deeply  impli- 
dfted ;  and  moved  that  his  majesty  be  request- 
ed to  shut  the  ports,  and  to  give  orders  that 
no  person  attending  on  himself,  the  queen,  or 
tiie  prince,  should  quit  the  kingdom  without  li- 
cense of  his  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  Parlia- 
ment.! 

The  immediate  effects  of  Pym's  speech  were 
very  memorable.  The  Commons,  who  remain- 
ed sitting  on  the  occasion  with  locked  doors 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night, 
drew  up  a  **  protestation,*'  at  last,  on  Pym*s 
motion,^  '*to  defend  the  Protestant  Church, 
his  majesty's  person  and  power,  the  privileges 
of  Parliament,  and  the  lawful  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  ;*'  which  was  instantly  sign- 
ed by  every  member  present  (**  Edward  Hyde'* 
is  the  second  name  attached  to  it),  subsequent- 
ly by  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  (the 
CathoUo  peers  excepted,  and  who  were  in  con- 
sequence absent  during  Strafford's  attainder), 
and  then  circulated,  in  various  copies,  for  uni- 
versal signature  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
sensation  thus  created  was  felt  everywhere. 


*  «*The  quettioa  being  then  pat  for  p«Min^  Uie  bill 
agaiott  thft  Mrl,  it  wm  carried  in  tbe  afBrmative  by  S04 
afaintt  59.  Mr.  Pjm  waa  ordered  to  carry  tbia  bill  to  the 
Lorda,  aad  to  eipreas  to  them  *  that  it  waa  a  bill  that  high- 
ly concerned  the  Commonwealth  in  the  expediting  of  it.*** 
Thia  waa  am.  the  Slat  of  ApriL— Old  ParL  Hist.,  toL  ix.,  p. 
16S,Se3. 


t  Subeeqoent  diacoTeriet  hare  placed  nt  in  poeeeaaion  of 
die  exact  ooune  and  anbatance  of  Pym'a  preeent  diacloauxea. 
They  are  thna  ahortly  aommed  ap  in  the  Hi8t4ny  from  Mack- 


*  Goring,  then  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  Percy, 
brother  of  the  Bari  of  Northnmberland,  took  tbe  lead  in  a 
eonaultatim  of  oflScera,  held  under  an  oath  of  aecrecy.  It 
originated  with  Sir  John  Sodding,  who  waa  aoon  thrown 
•aide  from  dietruat  of  hia  peraonai  courage.  The  Parlia- 
nent  waa  to  be  orerawed  or  di«olTed ;  uid,  in  short,  the 
king  rendered  abeolate,  by  the  andden  march  of  the  army  to 
London.  They  addreaaed  to  the  king  a  petition,  which  he 
vaceiTed  and  approred,  and  marked  with  the  initiala  C.  R. : 
it  aerioosly  compromtaed  him.  This  morement  waa  com* 
tained  with  the  eacape  of  Strafibrd.  Balfour,  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  waa  oStni  by  the  earl  £39,000.  the  marriage 
of  Balfoar*a  aoa  to  hia  eldest  daughter,  aad  the  king's  war^ 
rant  for  his  indemnity.  He  receired  the  king's  command, 
at  the  same  time,  to  receive  Captain  Billingaley,  one  of  the 
oonapirators,  with  100  picked  mea,  into  the  Tower.  Dread- 
ing the  vengeance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  rejected 
the  bribe,  and  refnsed  obedience  to  the  military  order.  The 
king  and  queen  charged  Jermyn,  already  the  queen'a  fa- 
vourite, to  reooooile  the  rival  pretensiona  of  Ckiring  and 
Percy,  but  failed  to  do  ao ;  and  Goring  diadoaed  the  plot  to 
Lord  Newark,  from  whom,  through  Bedford,  Say,  and  Kim- 
Mton,  it  readied  Pym.** 

t  See  the  speech  of  Pym,  as  reported  in  Clarendon,  voL 
t,p.438-Hl. 


and  the  popular  leaders  took  advantage  of  it  to 
achieve  a  still  more  memorable  measure.  Pym 
pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  dangers  that  bad 
threatened  them  before  this  discovery,  and  uA- 
ed  whether  they  were  safer  now.  The  king 
had  listened  to  and  approved  a  proposal  of  ap- 
pealing from  the  House  of  ConunoDs  to  a  mili- 
tary force.  Were  they  now  secure  from  in- 
stant dissolution  1  and,  supposing  a  dissolotioB 
at  the  present  crisis,  with  a  term  of  three  years 
for  prerogative  measures  against  tbe  people, 
were  not  the  public  liberties  in  danger  of  belBg 
lost  forever  1  A  bill  to  secure  the  existence 
of  the  present  Parliament,  on  which  depended 
every  thing,  was  then  named,  and  fervently 
welcomed  l^  the  House.  »•  A  rapid  impulse,'' 
observes  Mr.  Hallam,*  "  rather  than  any  con- 
certed resolution*  appears  to  have  dictated  a 
hardy  encroachment  on  the  prerogative.  The 
bill  against  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Par- 
liament without  its  own  consent  was  resolved 
in  a  committee  on  the  6th  of  May,t  brought  in 
the  next  day,  and  sent  to  the  Lords  on  the 
7th."  On  the  8th  the  bill  passed.  On  tbe 
same  day  Strafford's  attainder  passed  also,  and 
both  measures  were  presented  to  the  king. 

He  at  once  signed  the  bill  for  the  eontinn- 
ance  of  Parliament ;  and  Mr.  Hallam  suggests 
that  "his  ready  acquiescence  in  this  bfll,  far 
more  dangerous  than  any  of  those  at  wbidi  be 
had  hitherto  demurred,  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
his  own  shame  and  the  queen's  consternation 
at  the  discovery  of  the  late  plot.  He  implored 
for  some  delay,  however,  before  signing  Straf- 
ford's attainder.  Nothing  could  be  more  vain. 
The  same  discovery  had  also  enmeshed  him 
here ;  for  it  was  already  obvious,  into  smh  a 
state  had  the  public  mind  been  thrown,  that 
had  the  Commons  even  consented  to  a  tempo- 
rary respite,  it  must  have  been  in  defiance  of 
imminent  danger  to  the  kingdom.  The  bill  was 
signed  on  the  9th  of  May ;  and  on  the  ISth, 
Strafibrd,  "  the  greatest  subject  in  power,  and 
little  inferior  to  any  in  fortune  that  was  at  that 
time  in  any  of  the  three  kingdoms,''^  aoffisred 
on  the  scafibld. 

Such  were  the  instant  consequences  of  Pyra*s 
discovery  of  the  army  plot ;  and  others,  ahnoet 
equally  remarkable,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
Lord  Clarendon  has  not  failed,  therefore,  to 
assail  the  character  of  the  vigilant  patriot  on 
this  point ;  and,  treating  the  real  plot  as  a  very 
trifling  afihir,  charges  Pym  in  his  liistory  with 
having  used  it  only  to  agitate  the  poblic  mind, 
and  raise  terrifjring  tumults.  Admitting,  how- 
ever, subsequently,  that  what  was  rewj  dis- 
covered **  gave  great  credit  and  reputation  to 
Mr.  Pym*s  vigilance  and  activity,"  he  takes  oc- 
casion to  add,  that  at  this  period  "  Mr.  Pym  bad 
all  tavern  and  ordinary  discourses  carried  to 
him  ;*'  which  only  leaves  us  to  regret  that  tbe 
treachery  of  such  men  as  "  Mr.  Hyde  "  sboukl 
have  rendered  such  vigilance  necessaiy.  Not- 
withstanding aU  this,  nothing  is  more  certain, 
at  least,  than  that  this  same  *'  Mr.  Hyde  "  par- 
took of  the  terrors  which  Pym  excited,  since 
he  carried  up  the  first  message  to  the  Lords, 
was  foremost  in  the  aflhir  of  the  **  proteita- 
tion,'*  which  so  efifectually  roused  the  country. 


♦  Conat.  Hiat.,  toI.  u.,  p.  155. 
'  —  •     I  al^r  r 


t  That  te,  two  daya  after  Fym*t  dJacoreir  of  the  anay 
plot.  t  Ckreadoa. 
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nd,  witk  his  friead  Lord  FaJklaod,  managed  a 
aaddea  cooferoiiee  with  the  Lords  Teaptcting 
fha hilbr the coBtinoaoce of Paiiiament.*  It 
wm  aaly  the  **  Earl  of  Clareiidon  *'  who,  many 
leais  after,  fooad  it  ooayeoieiit  to  represent 
tbe  eoufiiiCf  as  having  been  exaggerated  for 
iMiioQt  parpoeea;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
thnaogh  ezpoaore  of  his  falsehoods,  careless- 
BBM*  md  disingenooasness  bj  Mr.  Brodie  and 
Ui.  HaHaM,t  he  has  foond  a  Tery  resolote  and 
iifeaiQQs  follower  in  the  present  day,  who  yet 
fenittt  in  saying  that  the  only  solid  mischief 
«f  the  anny  plot  was  worked  <*  by  the  adroit 
■IS  m* lint  of  Pym,  whose  vigorous  concep- 
Cmt  eonid  create  nUghty  consequences  from 
iligkt  ereats,  and  on  whose  bold  designs  now 
leroired  the  fate  of  an  empire.''^ 

it  is  BOW  necessary  to  go  back  a  little.  Some 
few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Strafibrd,  Pym 
hai  beea  spedally  chosen  by  the  Commons  to 
jMify  the  impeachment  and  detention  of  Land, 
•stheoceasionof  thetrdeliveriDgto  the  Lords 
tbe  stades  that  had  been  prepared  against  him. 
The  time  was  well  selected,  in  reference  to 
■eames  respecting  prelacy  and  the  Star  Cham- 
Wr,  then  instantly  depending ;  and  the  speech 
ii  sot  only  so  remarkable  in  itself,  but  so  little 
ksown,  that  it  claims  a  place  in  his  memoir.^ 
The  articles  having  been  read,  Pym  opened  his 
talk  with  a  very  striking  effect. 

''My  kirds,*'  be  said,  **  there  is  an  expression 
■the  Scripture  which  I  will  not  presume  either 
to  ■aderstaod  or  to  interpret ;  yet,  to  a  vulgar 
eye.  it  seemes  to  have  an  aspect  something 
•aitahie  to  the  person  and  cause  before  you. 
k  is  a  description  of  the  evill  spirits,  wherein 
theyaie  said  to  bee  '  spirituaU  wickednesses  in 
bfh  places.*  Crimes  acted  by  the  spirituaU 
Parities  of  the  soole,  the  will,  and  the  under- 
itaadtBg;  exercised  about  spirituall  matters,  con- 
eereiag  God's  worship  and  the  salvation  of  man, 
Mcoaded  with  power,  anthoritie,  learning,  and 
■aaj  other  ad  vantages,  doe  make  the  part ie  who 
canoiis  them  very  suitable  to  that  description 

WUllUAU.  WICKCDVBMB8  IB  HIOH  PLACB8. 

**  These  crimes,  my  lords,  are  various  in 
^eir  aatnre,  baynous  in  their  qualitie,  and  uni- 
^wsafl  in  their  extent  If  you  examine  them 
TWyici//y,  as  they  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
tmeih  of  Gfod,  they  wiU  bee  found  to  bee  against 
the  rale  of  IJaithe,  against  the  power  of  godli- 
aeaae,  against  the  meanes  of  salvation.  If  you 
aaaiae  them  moraUy,  as  they  stand  in  opposi- 
fMB  to  the  ygfat  of  nature,  to  right  reason,  and 
the  priMiples  of  humane  societie,  you  will  then 
leneive  pride  without  any  moderation ;  even 
■eh  a  pnde  as  that  is  which  *exalts*  itseUe 
'aWteaH  that  is  called  God.'  Mahce  without 
myprovoeatMNi,  malice  against  vertue,  against 
taaarency,  against  pieti^!  Injustice  without 
ny  anaaes  of  restitotioa ;  even  such  injustice 
aa  dseth  lohbe  tbe  present  times  of  their  pos* 
araaiuaa,  tbe  fbtnre  of  their  possibilities !  If 
^  hee  exanuBed,  my  lords,  by  leg^  rules,  in 
a  amU  way,  as  they  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
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CtUpmtr,  with  Palktaid,  Hyd*. 
"  were  aqvaUj  w«rai 
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■PpwiMi  •£  ikM  wmj  **  neoMtitatiaiiar'  on 
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1  irivMli^  GMWMtariM,  w6L  ir^  p.  ITS. 
♦  I  fw  tfcg  yttmcu  fnm  «  ■■■!]  qwtoia  ay  Ptwewin^, 
mt«4  for  Balph  Mahb,  Iff  1. 


poblike  goode,  and  to  the  lawes  of  the  land,  the 
accused  will  bee  found  to  bee  a  traytour  against 
his  majestie's  crowne,  an  incendiary  against 
the  peace  of  the  sute,  the  highest,  the  boldea^ 
the  most  hnpudent  oppressour  that  ever  was 
an  oppressour  both  of  king  and  people. 

"Tliia  charge,  my  lor&,  is  distributed  and 
conveyed  into  fourteene  severan  articles,  as 
yon  have  hearde ;  and  those  articles  are  onely 
generall ;  it  being  the  intention  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (which  they  have  commanded  me 
to  declare)  to  make  them  more  certaine  and 
particular  by  preparatory  examinations,  to  bee 
taken  with  the  helpe  of  your  Lordships*  House, 
as  in  the  case  of  my  Lord  of  Straffind.  For 
the  present  I  shall  mnne  through  them  with  a 
light  touch,  onely  marking,  in  each  of  them, 
some  spedall  points  of  venome,  viruleney,  and 
malignitie. 

'*  The  first  article,  my  lords,  doth  containe 
his  indeavour  to  introduce  into  this  kingdome 
an  arbitrary  power  of  government,  without  any 
limitations  or  rules  of  law.  This,  my  lords,  is 
against  the  safetie  of  the  king's  person,  the 
honour  of  his  crowne,  and  most  destructive  to 
his  people.  Those  causes  which  are  most  per- 
fect have  not  onely  a  power  to  produce  effects, 
but  to  conserve  and  dierish  theuL  The  sem- 
inary vertue,  and  the  nutritive  vertue  in  vege- 
tables, doe  produce  fhmi  the  same  principlea. 
It  was  the  defect  of  justice,  the  restrayning  of 
oppression  and  violence,  that  first  brought  gov- 
ernment into  the  world,  and  set  up  kings,  the 
most  excellent  way  of  government ;  and  by  the 
maintenance  of  justice,  all  kindes  of  govern- 
ment receive  a  sure  foundation  and  eiSablish- 
ment  It  is  this  that  hath  in  it  an  abilitie  to 
preserve  and  secure  the  royall  power  of  kings 
— yea,  to  adorn  and  increase  it. 

**  In  the  second  article  your  lordships  may 
observe  absolute  and  unlimited  power  defended 
by  preaching— by  sermons  and  other  discours- 
es, printed  and  published  upon  that  subject; 
and  trnely,  my  lords,  it  seemes  to  bee  a  prodi- 
giona  crime  that  the  trueth  of  God  and  his  holy 
law  should  bee  perverted  to  defend  the  lawless- 
nesse  of  num ;  that  the  holy  and  sacred  func- 
tion of  the  ministery,  which  was  ordained#>r 
instruction  of  men's  soules  in  the  wajea  of 
God,  should  bee  so  abuaed  that  the  mtnistera 
are  become  trumpets  of  sedition,  the  promoterB 
and  defenders  of  violence  and  oppression ! 

*'  In  the  third  article,  my  lords,  yon  have  the 
judges,  who,  under  his  majestie,  are  the  dis- 
pensere  and  distributors  of  justice,  frequently 
corrupted  by  feare  and  solicitation ;  yon  have 
the  course  of  justice  in  the  execution  of  it 
shamefully  obstructed ;  and,  if  a  wiUfnl  act  of 
injustice  in  a  judge  bee  so  high  a  crime  in  the 
estimate  of  the  law  aa  to  deserve  death,  under 
what  burthen  of  guilt  doth  this  man  lye,  who 
hath  beene  the  cause  of  great  numbers  of  such 
voluntary  and  willful  acta  of  injustice  1 

*«  In  the  fourth  article  bee  will  bee  found,  in 
his  owne  person,  to  have  aokl  justice  in  causes 
depending  before  him,  and  by  his  wicked  coun- 
sel! indeavouring  to  make  hia  majestie  a  mer- 
chant of  the  same  commoditie ;  onely  with  this 
difference,  that  the  king,  by  taking  money  for 
places  of  judicature,  should  sell  it  in  grosse, 
whereas  the  arehbishop  sold  it  by  retaile. 

««In  the  fifth  article  there  appearea  a  power 
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usurped  of  making  canons,  and  of  laying  obli- 
gations on  the  subjects  in  the  nature  of  lawes ; 
while  this  power  is  abused  to  the  making  of 
such  canons,  as  are  in  the  matter  of  them  very 
pernicious,  being  directly  contrarie  to  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  king  and  the  libertie  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  manner  of  pressing  of  them  may 
bee  found  fraud  and  shuffling ;  in  the  conclu- 
sion, violence  and  constraint,  men  being  forced 
by  terrour  and  threatening  to  subscribe  to  all  : 
which  power,  thus  wickedly  gotten,  has  beene 
laboured  to  bee  established  by  peijurie,  and  the 
injoyning  such  an  oathe  for  the  maintenance 
of  it  as  can  neither  bee  taken  nor  kept  with  a 
goode  conscience. 

/*  In  the  sixth  article  you  have  the  king  rob- 
bed of  his  supremacy ;  you  have  a  papall  power 
exercised  over  his  majestie*s  subjects,  in  their 
consciences  and  in  their  persons;  you  have 
ecclesiasticall  jurisdiction  claimed  by  an  inci- 
dent right,  which  the  law  declares  to  proceed 
from  the  crowne.  And  herein  your  lordshifs 
may  observe^  that  those  who  labour  m  eiviU  matttr$ 
to  Met  up  the  king  above  the  lawes  of  the  kingdome, 
doe  yetf  in  eecluiatticaU  matters,  indeavour  to  set 
up  themselves  above  the  king.  This  was  first 
procured  by  the  archbishop  to  bee  extra-judi- 
cially  declared  by  the  judges,  and  then  to  bee 
published  in  a  proclamation.  In  doing  whereof 
hee  hath  made  the  king's  throne  but  a  foot- 
stoole  for  his  owne  and  their  pride. 

<*  You  have,  my  lords,  in  the  seventh  article, 
religion  undermined  and  subverted ;  you  have 
poperie  cherished  and  defended ;  you  have  all 
this  seconded  with  power  and  violence :  by  se- 
Tere  punishment  upon  those  which  have  oppo- 
sed this  mischievous  intention,  and  by  subtile 
and  eager  persecution,  hath  the  power  of  eccle- 
siasticall commissioners,  of  the  Star  Chamber 
and  councell-table,  beene  made  subservient  to 
the  wicked  designe. 

"  My  lords,  you  may  observe,  in  the  eighth 
article,  great  care  taken  to  get  into  his  owne 
hande  the  power  of  nominating  to  ecclesiasti- 
call livings  and  promotions.  You  have  as  much 
mischievous,  as  much  wicked  care  taken  in 
disposing  of  these  preferments,  to  the  hinder- 
an#  and  corruption  of  religion ;  and  by  this 
meanes,  ray  lords,  it  is  that  the  king's  sacred 
majestic,  instead  of  sermons  fit  for  spirituall 
instructours,  hath  often  given  forth  invectives 
against  his  people,  incouragements  to  injustice, 
or  to  the  overthrow  of  the  lawes !  Such  chap- 
laines  have  beene  brought,  indeed,  into  his 
owne  service,  as  have  as  much  as  may  bee  la- 
boured to  corrupt  his  owne  household,  and 
beene  eminent  examples  of  corruption  to  oth- 
ers ;  which  hath,  moreover,  so  farre  prevailed, 
as  that  it  hath  exceedingly  tainted  the  univer- 
sities, and  beene  generaUy  disperst  through  all 
the  chiefe  cities,  the  greatest  townes  and  au- 
ditories of  the  kingdome ;  the  grievous  efifects 
whereof  are  most  manifest  to  the  Conmions' 
House,  there  being  divers  hundred  complaints 
there  depending  against  scandalous  ministers, 
and  yet  I  believe  the  hundredth  part  of  them 
not  yet  brought  in. 

**  The  ninth  article  sets  out  the  like  care  to 
have  chaplaines  of  his  owne,  that  might  bee 
promoters  of  this  wicked  and  traytorous  de- 
signe ;  men  of  corrupt  judgements,  of  corrupt 
practice,  extreamly  addicted  to  superstition; 


and  to  such  men's  cares  hath  beene  committed 
the  lycensing  of  bookes  to  the  presse,  by  meanes 
whereof  many  have  beene  published  that  are 
full  of  falshoode — of  scandals ;  such  as  have 
beene  more  worthy  to  bee  burnt  by  the  hande 
of  the  hangman  in  Smithfield  (as  I  thinke  one 
of  them  was*)  than  to  bee  admitted  to  oome 
into  the  handes  of  the  king's  people. 

**  In  the  tenth  article  it  will  appeare  how  bee, 
having  made  these  approaches  to  poperie, 
comes  now  to  close  and  joyne  more  nearely 
with  it.  Hee  confederates  with  priests  and 
Jesuits;  hee,  by  his  instruments,  negotiates 
with  the  pope  at  Ronuti  and  hath  correspondence 
with  them  that  hee  authorized  from  Rome  here. 
Hee  hath  permitted  a  Romane  hierarchie  to  bee  set 
up  in  this  kingdome.  And  though  hee  ^th 
beene  so  carefull  that  a  poore  man  could  not 
goe  to  the  neighbour  parish  to  heare  a  sermon 
when  hee  had  none  at  home,  couki  not  have  s 
sermon  repeated  nor  prayer  used  in  his  owne 
family  but  hee  was  a  fit  subject  for  the  High 
Commission  court;  yet  the  other  hath  beene 
done  in  all  partes  of  the  realme,  and  no  notice 
taken  of  it  by  any  ecclesiasticall  judges  or 
courts. 

"  My  lords,  you  may  perceive  preaching  sup- 
pressed in  the  eleventh  article ;  divers  godly 
and  orthodox  ministers  oppressed  in  their  per- 
sons and  estates.  You  have  the  king's  loyaU 
subjects  banished  out  of  the  kingdome,  not  as 
Elimeleckt  to  seeke  for  bread  in  forraigne  coun- 
tries by  reason  of  the  great  scarcitie  which  was 
in  Israel,  but  travelling  abroad  for  the  bread  of 
life  because  they  could  not  have  it  at  home,  by 
reason  of  the  spirituall  famine  of  God's  word 
caused  by  this  man  and  his  partakers ;  and,  by 
this  meanes,  you  have  had  the  trade,  the  man- 
ufactoiy,  the  industry  of  many  thousands  of 
his  majestie's  subjects  carried  out  of  the  land. 
It  is  a  miserable  abuse  of  the  spirituall  keyes 
to  shut  up  the  doors  of  heaven  and  to  open  the 
gates  of  hell ;  to  let  in  prophaneness,  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  enrour.  I  shall  ne^  say  no 
more.  These  things  are  evident,  and  abun- 
dantly knowne  to  all. 

**  In  the  twelfth  article,  my  lords,  you  have 
a  division  indeavoured  betweene  this  and  the 
forraigne  reformed  churches.  Now  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  one  body,  and  the  members  of 
Christ  have  a  mutuall  relation  as  members  of 
the  same  body.  Unily  with  God*s  true  Ckurck 
everywhere  is  not  onely  the  beautie^  but  the  strength 
of  religion;  of  which  beautie  and  strength  bee 
hath  sought  to  deprive  this  church,  by  his  man- 
ifold attempts  to  break  this  union.  To  which 
purpose  hee  hath  suppressed  the  priviledges 
granted  to  the  Dutch  and  French  churches; 
hee  hath  denyed  them  to  bee  of  the  same  fatlbe 
and  religion  with  us  ;^and  many  other  wayes 
hath  hee' declared  his  malice  to  those  churches. 

"  In  the  thirteenth  article,  as  hee  hath  sought 
to  make  an  ecclesiasticall  division,  or  religious 
difiference  betweene  us  and  forraigne  nations, 
so  hee  hath  sought  to  make  a  civUl  difiference 


*  An  alla8i<m  to  one  of  M ainwuiif't  book*. 

f  The  oelebnted  offer  from  the  ooart  in  Italy  to  nak* 
Laud  a  cardinal,  and  hie  doabtSf  heeitatioD,  and  final  nfv- 
sal—**  because  aoniewhat  dwelt  within  him  which  woaU 
not  soffer  that,  till  Rcme  was  other  than  it  was**— were  all 
recorded  m  Laad*s  diar^  hj  his  own  hand,  and  are  well 
known.  Rome  still  cherished,  in  those  dajs,  the  project  of 
restoring  its  communion  in  England. 
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betweeoe  iu  and  his  majestie's  subjects  of  the 
kingdome  of  Scotland.  And  this  hee  hath  pro- 
Bioted  by  many  innovations,  there  prest  by  him- 
seUe  and  his  owne  aathoritie.  When  they 
were  ancapable  of  such  alterations,  hee  ad- 
fised  his  majestic  to  use  Tiolence.  Hee  hath 
made  prifate  and  pablike  coUections  towards 
the  maintenance  of  that  warre,  which  hee  might 
JBStly  call  his  owne  warre ;  and  with  an  impu- 
ieai  boldnesse,  hee  hath  strack  tallies  in  the 
ezcbeqner  for  divers  summes  of  money  pro- 
cored  by  himselfe,  pro  defentione  regni ;  When, 
hj  his  cooncells,  the  king  was  drawne  to  under- 
take>  not  a  defensive,  but  an  offensive  warre. 

"Hee  hath  lastly,  my  lords,  thought  to  se- 
evre  himselfe  and  his  partie  by  seelang  to  un- 
dermine Parliaments,  and  thereby  hath  labour- 
ed to  bereave  this  kingdome  of  the  legislative 
power,  which  can  onely  bee  used  in  Parlia- 
meats.  We  should  then  have  beene  left  a 
bo^ome  without  that  which,  indeed,  makes 
and  constitutes  a  kingdome,  and  is  the  onely 
meaae  to  preserve  and  restore  it  from  distem- 
pers and  decayes.  Hee  hath  hereby  indeav- 
oored  to  bereave  us  of  the  highest  judicatory ; 
ncfa  a  judicatory  as  is  necessarie  and  essen- 
tiall  to  our  government.  Some  cases  cannot 
bee  tried  in  any  inferiour  court,  as  divers  cases 
of  treason,  and  others  concerning  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crowne  and  libertie  of  the  people.  It 
is  the  snpreame  judicatory  to  which  all  difficult 
cases  resort  from  other  courts.  Thus  hee  hath 
sooght  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  love  and  coun- 
seU  of  his  people,  of  that  assistance  which  hee 
might  have  from  them,  and  likewise  to  deprive 
the  people  of  that  reliefe  of  grievances  which 
they  most  humbly  expect  from  his  majestic. 

**My  lords,  the  Parliament  is  the  cabinet 
wherein  the  chiefest  Jewells  both  of  the  crowne 
and  kingdome  are  deposited.  The  great  pre- 
rogative of  the  king  and  the  libertie  of  the  peo- 
ple are  most  effectually  exercised  and  main- 
tained by  Parliaments.  Here,  my  lords,  you 
caonot  passe  by  this  occasion  of  great  thankes 
to  God  and  his  majestic  for  passing  the  bill 
whereby  the  frequent  course  of  Parliaments  is 
cstablisbed ;  which,  I  assure  myselfe,  hee  will 
by  experience  finde  to  bee  a  strong  foundation 
both  of  his  honour  and  his  crowne. 

'*This  is  all,  my  lords,  I  have  to  say  to  the 
particulars  of  the  charge.  The  Commons  de- 
aire  your  lordships  that  they  may  have  the 
same  way  of  examination  that  they  had  in  the 
case  of  the  Earle  of  Strafford ;  that  is,  to  ex- 
amtoe  members  of  all  kindes  of  your  Lordships* 
House  and  their  owne,  and  others,  as  they  shall 
>ee  cause ;  and  those  examinations  to  bee  kept 
aeeret  and  private,  that  they  may  with  more 
advantage  bee  made  use  of  when  the  matter 
eomes  to  tryaU.'' 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  speech  than 
the  otter  absence  of  any  thing  like  sectarian  in- 
tolerance ;  and  nothing,  it  will  be  admitted,  af- 
ter reading  this  and  other  evidences  of  opinion 
to  be  adduced  hereafter,  has  been  so  much 
nuaonderstood  as  the  nature  and  influence  of 
Rhgion  on  the  mind  of  this  great  speaker  and 
atatesman.  It  will  have  been  observed  through- 
<M  the  speech  just  given,  that  he  restricts  him- 
aelf  with  singular  closeness  to  the  political  influ- 
ence of  Land-s  administration ;  that  he  chooses 
the  platDest  and  most  obvious  illustrations  of 


its  despotic  tendency ;  and  that  he  employs  no 
language,  strong  as  the  temptation  would  have 
been  to  a  man  of  bigoted  persuasions,  beyond 
what  is  simply  necessary  to  carry  his  positions 
distinctly  home.  The  leading  sentiment  through 
the  whole  is  that  of  a  vigorous  and  practical 
statesman.  In  the  exposing  Laud*s  design  to 
set  up  a  "  Roman  hierarchic** — ^in  the  showing 
the  false  claim  to  **  ecclesiasticall  jurisdiction,'* 
grounded  on  "an  incident  right"  which  "the 
law  declares  to  proceed  from  the  crowne** — in 
the  stripping  bare  the  pretensions  of  *<  those 
who  labour  in  civiU  matters  to  set  up  the  king 
above  the  lawes  of  the  kingdome,  and  yet  in 
ecclesiasticall  matters  doe  indeavour  to  set  up 
themselves  above  the  king**— we  see  nothing 
that  is  not  worthy  of  the  highest  order  of  po- 
litical capacity,  and,  indeed,  nothing  that  has 
not  directly  proceeded  from  it.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, in  charity,  that  all  the  elaborate  accounts 
in  the  family  histories  of  the  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance of  Pym,  and  that  all  the  accusations 
against  him  of  "  mysterious  jargon**  in  the  re- 
ligious matters  of  government,  are  not  the  off- 
spring of  deliberate  falsehood.  I  have  found  it 
difficult  even  to  find  many  of  Pym*s  speeches, 
and  others  may  have  found  it  eiqually  difficult, 
or,  at  least,  inconvenient,  to  read  them. 

Now,  however,  once  for  all,  before  I  proceed 
to  resume  the  active  course  of  Pym*s  life,  after 
the  death  of  Strafford,  let  me  interpose  some 
few  remarks  concerning  this  "  mysterious  jar- 
gon** which  we  have  heard  so  much  of,  fFom 
so  many  various  quarters,  in  reference  to  the 
speeches  of  Pym  and  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
day.  Its  utter  inapplicability,  practically  speak- 
ing, has  been  proved  alreaidy  by  these  pages ; 
but  there  is  a  certain  question  involved  in  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  charge  having  been 
made  at  all,  which  bears  a  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence. 

**  Mysterious  jargon,**  being  translated,  means 
nothing  more  than  a  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
phraseology  of  Scripture ;  and  to  this,  in  a  cer- 
tain kind  and  degree,  Pym  may  very  proudly 
plead  guilty.  Something  beyond  this,  howev- 
er, is  to  be  said ;  not  in  vindication  of  the  prac- 
tice, for  it  needs  none,  bot  in  explanation  of 
the  influences  it  sprang  from,  and  of  the  cause 
of  its  so  potent  and  universal  action  at  this 
period  in  the  atmosphere  of  life  and  thought. 
This  is  never  sufficiently  kept  in  view.  Every 
one  can  think  himself  privileged  to  laugh  at 
the  too  exclusive  search  after  parallelism  in 
the  deeds  of  the  Hebrew  worthies  indulged  by 
the  people  generally  in  Pym*s  days ;  but  very 
few  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  suffi- 
ciently back  to  understand  the  original  idea,  or 
movement  of  the  mind,  of  which  these  are  the 
vestiges  only.  The  mighty  sound  is  gone :  by 
the  mere  echo,  thunder  itself  seems  no  peril- 
ous matter. 

Revert,  however,  to  the  very  beginning.  It 
is  not  my  provinpe  or  intention  here  to  explain 
or  reason  on,  but  simply  to  state  the  fact,  that 
the  fountain  of  influence — of  the  great  influ- 
ence in  this  world — has  been  the  Bible ;  that 
book  whose  first  words*  announce  what  phil- 
osophers have  at  length  agreed  to  be  the  one 


*  In  TBB  BIOXRHIIIO,  GOD  CIIATBS  TBI  HIAVIH  AMD 
THB  lABTH. 
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and  only  trnth  we  are  capable  of  demonstra- 
ting,  and  which  one  truth  seems  a  fit  object 
enough  to  employ,  and  destined  to  employi  Hfe» 
In  the  next  place,  that  book  is  the  history  of  a 
certain  race :  it  is  meant  to  be  the  type  of  a 
nation.  The  nature  of  the  institutions  it  re- 
cords is  not  within  my  present  proYince  to*  dis- 
cuss ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  whenever  the  gen- 
eral intellect  of  man  has  grown  too  large  for 
its  institutions,  or  its  tyrannies  of  habit  and 
custom,  it  has  gone  instinctively  back  to  thote 
records  to  renew  its  strength,  and  to  take  a 
new  course  by  their  direction,,  as  the  enfeebled 
or  restless  man  of  civilization  might  compare 
himself  from  time  to  time  with  Plato's  original 
type  of  man,  to  ascertain  his  precise  situation. 
Afterward  Christ  came  to  "  fulfil  the  law ;"  in 
other  words,  to  give  this  type  anew  in  all  its 
freshness.  Then  the  Crusades  followed ;  the 
Reformation ;  the  emancipation  of  mind,  and 
modem  freedom  of  thought— all  of  which  are 
to  be  held,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  as  recur- 
rences to  the  one  grand  type.  The  graceful 
arts,  meanwhile,  constituted  as  they  are  to 
benefit  man,  must  of  course  rise  or  fall  with  his 
dignity,  and  hence  a  shnultaneous  influence  on 
tiiese  arts  has  been  the  efiTect  of  these  recur- 
rences. This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  the  in- 
quiry in  detail ;  but  let  the  scholar,  at  his  lei- 
sure, glance  at  the  progress  from  Dante  through 
all  the  changes  till  Milton — from  Giotto  and 
Ohiberti  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  down  again 
to  Poussin— or  advance  from  the  most  timid 
Christianism  of  Palestrina  and  Pergolesi  to  the 
pure  and  magnificent  Hebraism  of  Handel. 

Keeping  aSl  this  in  view,  the  nature  of  the 
epoch  we  are  considering,  and  the  position  of 
the  men,  will  explain  the  rest.  An  attempt 
speared  to  be  in  progress  to  check  the  impul- 
ses of  the  Reformation,  when  terrible  energies 
sprang  from  the  rebound,  and  imbodied  them- 
selves in  the  Eliots,  the  Pyms,  the  Hampdens, 
and  the  Vanes ;  and  new  passions  and  emo- 
tions were  scattered  abroad  among  the  people, 
under  the  forms  of  the  great  original  type  of 
power  and  expression,  to  check  the  threatened 
retreat  into  bigoted  faith  and  slavish  obedience. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  follow  up  the  result.  Ima- 
gine the  great  public  mind  overlaid  and  opposed 
by  a  dissolute  and  artificial  court,  consecrated 
and  made  plausible  in  its  pretences  by  a  litera- 
ture growing  out  of,  and  adapted  to,  the  most 
servile  court  in  the  world  (that  of  Augustus) : 
see  all  thoughts  expressing  themselves  in  that 
literature — testing  themselves,  their  worth, 
their  approvedness  by  it  only,  and  running  only 
in  such  a  channel— and  then  imagine  that  mind 
recurring,  in  unison  with  the  laws  I  have  men- 
tioned, to  the  old  t3rpe— bursting  forth  into  the 
primeval  liberty— plunging  itself  suddenly  back 
among  the  rich  treasures  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing disclosed  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible— 
the  ancient  manners  revealed !  the  lessons  of 
the  inspired  teachers  taught  again!  the  days 
when  all  were  equal  contrasted,  to  the  people, 
with  their  own !  or  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
petty  kings  of  Moab  and  Edom,  the  free  people 
of  Israel,  without  a  king,  lived  majestically ! 
Imagine  all  this,  and  nothing  will  be  wanting 
to  explain  the  source  of  the  wildest  fancies  of 
the  time,  or  the  origin  of  the  form  which  many 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest  writers  and  or- 


ators assumed.  Tliere  win  be  an  opporturity 
of  pursuing  this  into  all  its  relations  wboi  treat- 
ing of  the  life  and  works  of  Vane.  Meanwlde 
P^nn  restrained  the  tendency,  while  be  goidMl  ii 
no  less,  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  in  him- 
self, in  Eliot,  and  in  Hampden,  we  see  the  grand 
development  of  one  of  those  recurrences  to  tbe 
first  idea  or  type— the  beginning  of  that  move- 
ment of  mind,  of  that  str^e  in  the  progress  of 
man,  which  had  its  subsequent  consummation 
in  the  intellect  of  Vane.  Pjrm  was  Vane's  first 
firiend — ^he  was  his  teacher,  so  to  speak :  he  in- 
troduced him  into  public  life.* 

Eveiy  accession,  if  the  term  may  be  used, 
of  originality  of  thought,  brin^  with  it  aeoes- 
sarily  an  accession  of  a  certain  originality  of 
style.  The  one  is  progressive  as  the  oUier, 
with  obvious  limits  and  restrictions.  The 
thoughts  of  Pym's  days,  assimilating  theok- 
selves  in  the  gnmdness  of  a  common  object  to 
the  first  and  intensest  ideas  of  the  world,  dung 
also  round  tbe  simple  and  suUime  languJsge  of 
the  earliest  ages,  and  indeed  sought  and  stru^ 
gled  not  to  be  disconnected  from  &e  very  words 
last  used  when  God  was  before  his  peo[de  in  the 
cloud  and  the  flame.  But,  apart  from  this  nat- 
ural consequence,  where  can  be  found  such  an 
oratorical  text-book  as  the  Bible  \  Not,  assu- 
redly, in  Oreece  or  Rome !  Pym  availed  him- 
self of  it  with  a  most  admirable  taste,  no  less 
than  the  profoundest  political  purpose.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  throughout  this  great  roan's  life,  is 
more  observable  than  that  in  which  it  has  been 
most  grossly  misunderstood — his  invariable 
treatment  of  religion  as  an  element  of  political 
government.  Let  it  always  be  recollected  that, 
to  him,  a  true  political  government  tMu  religion. 
His  was  that  great  capacity  in  which  bad  gov- 
ernment and  good  faith,  or  good  government 
and  bigoted  faith,  could  not  coexist.  To  be 
free  in  thou^t  and  in  act— to  secure  responsi- 
bility in  government,  and  security  in  the  puhlio 
Uberties,  was,  with  him,  to  set  up  the  true  re- 
ligion in  its  purity.  It  was  with  Pym  the  prac- 
tice first  began,  in  these  days,  of  prosecuting 
the  public  measures  on  the  Sabbath  itself  in 
certain  crises  ;t  and  no  doubt  with  a  view  to 
its  profound  result  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that,  in  thus  using  the  very  day  they  were  most 
urgent  to  free  from  the  desecration  of  the  court, 
they  made,  as  it  were,  their  business  Heaven's 
own,  and,  **  standing  in  the  great  hand  of  God,** 
had  become  once  again  his  ministers. 

All  this  it  was  which  produced  Milton  also ; 
whose  life  and  works  are  a  deliberate  kxddi^ 
forth  into  the  world  and  into  paradise,  and  a 
final  choice  of  tbe  latter.  His  thoughts  ever 
aspired  upward  and  upward  to  the  Hebrew  the- 
ocracy, beyond  **  insolent  Greece  and  banghty 
Rome,*'  and  **  all  that  they  have  left  us.**  In 
his  Paradise  Regained,  indeed,  he  has  chosen 
to  condense  the  whole  argument  in  one  glori- 
ous and  triumphant  passage.  After  bringing 
forward — irresistibly,  to  all  antagonists  but  one* 
and  that  one  himself— the  position  that 

**  All  knowledge  ie  not  eonoli'd  in  Mows'  Uw, 
Tbe  Pentateuch,  or  whnt  the  Prophets  wrote : 
The  Gentiles  nlso  know,  and  write,  nnd  teach 
To  admiration,  led  hj  Nature's  light. 
And  with  the  Gentilee  much  thoa  moat  ( 


♦  Strafford  Papers,  vol.  ii. 

t  He  did  this  on  the  oocasion  of  the  diseoivvfy  of  Waited 
plot,  as  will  be  seeh  shoftlj. 
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tftor  goiig  to  the  Teiy  heart  of  the  argument, 
and  fai^ffiBg  it  by  a  enlogiiiin  on  Athena  which 
aakei  even  the  greateat  work  of  Sopbodea, 
wriitea  profeaaedlj  to  flatter  Colonoa,  hia  na^ 
tffe  dfMf,  wholly  tame  in  the  oompariaon,  he 
cafaaly  aad  forever  aeta  the  qneation  at  reat  in 
that  Bugaifioent  reply  of  the  Safionr,  the  con- 
doBioB  of  which  ia  indeed  the  tme  "  derice  " 
<dtkB  Pyma  and  Vanea. 

*'TWrr  onton  thoo  Umb  eztoirtt,  as  thoM 
Tkt  Mp  of  olMaenee ;  sutiats  ind— d, 
Aad  kif«n  ol*  uair  oovadj,  m  oulj  m«b  ; 
Bot  koretn  to  <mx  PmoPHiTt  far  beneath, 
Af  ■«■  diniMly  uaght,  and  better  **«^^ 
The  aelid  ralea  of  cinl  governaieat, 
la  tkeir  wnjeeTir,  onaffeeted  style, 
Tkaa  aQ  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
h  tkem  is  plainest  taapht,  aad  easiest  leamtt 
Wkat  sMkes  a  natioo  bappy,  and  keepe  it  eo  !** 

After  the  death  of  Strafford,  public  afl^aira 
adTanced  to  a  erisia  rapidly.  The  gradual  dis- 
dosorea  made  under  Pym*8  committee,  appoint- 
ed to  investigate  the  recent  and  still  continuing 
conspiracies  against  the  Parliament  and  peo- 
ple, seirei  to  keep  the  public  mind  excited  and 
▼ifitont ;  special  measures  were  taken  for  the 
secarity  of  Portsmooth ;  the  queen's  confessor 
tod  other  Roman  Catholic  attendanta  were  dis- 
missed ;  and  her  mother,  Mary  de  Medici,  who 
had  sought  shelter  in  England  from  the  power 
of  Richelieu,  was  requested  (**  the  rather,  for  the 
quieting  of  the  jealousies  in  the  hearts  of  his 
majesty's  well-afiected  subjects,  occasioned  by 
some  iU  instruments  about  the  queen'a  person") 
to  leaTe  the  kingdom.  Upon  this,  Henrietta 
herself  expressed  a  wish  and  an  intention  to 
leare  England,  her  health  requiring  her,  she 
•aid,  to  take  the  watera  of  Spa.  That  thia  waa 
oot  her  real  purpose,  however,  was  more  than 
SQspected  by  the  popular  leaders;  and  Pym 
coodacted  certain  negotiations  on  the  subject 
which  ended  in  her  majesty's  declining  the 
joamey.  It  was  supposed,  and  subsequently 
rendered  almost  certain,  that  Henrietta'a  mo- 
tire  was  to  have  sought  foreign  aid  against  the 
Parliament.* 

Bins  had  paased,  meanwhile,  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Com- 
mission, the  Court  of  York,  the  Court  of  the 
Welsh  Marches,  and  other  horrible  engmes  of 
the  admhiistration  of  Strafford  and  Laud ;  and 
a  sohsidy  bill  waa  aent  with  them  to  the  king 
to  receif  e  the  royal  assent.  The  subsidy  bill 
veeeired  it  at  onee,  while  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  others.    Chariea  still  madly  clung  to  his 

*  lee  Rasbworth,Tol.  it.,  p.  MO,  350 ;  and  Parliaaienta- 
17  RiMory.  Tbe  messafe  or  the  CoauMme  after  her  bmj- 
*^f9  coBpliance  with  their  reqocst,  and  her  answer,  are 
^netenctic :  **  That  becaose  we  onderstand,  by  Sir  The- 
^*f  MaTerne,  that  the  chief  cmase  of  her  majeetjr's  sick- 
■M*  tad  disteapets  proceed  from  eoMe  discontent  of  her 
^n'lthe  Hoase  of  CoauBoas  haw  thoaf ht  good  to  declare, 
^X  if  sajr  thiaf  within  the  power  of  Parliament  may  give 
^■a^estf  contentment,  thejr  are  so  tender  of  her  health, 
■"■k  in  dns  raspoet  to  has  aMSt  ezoeHent  majesty  and  her- 
•«•  that  they  will  he  ready  to  further  her  satisfaction  in 
*Othian,  eo  &r  as  may  stand  with  that  public  duty  to 
•w*  they  are  ehlind.* "  Answer :  "  I  fire  OMny  thanks 
f  h«h  hoaeaa  of  Pariiamaat  for  their  creat  cars  of  mr 
2^^  «a<  their  affectien  to  me,  hoping  I  shall  see  the  ef- 
*^  «<  it.  Tmlr  nothing  bat  my  health  could  have  made 
••  te  neolre  of  this  kmrney ;  and  if  I  thooght  I  could 
*■**•  the  kiag  aad  this  kiagdom  with  tbe  hasard  of  my  life, 
l«^id4o  it.  And  I  hope  you  wiU  heUete  that  I  hare  so 
■*n  iaicrest  in  the  good  of  this  kingdom,  that  I  shall  nev. 
«  «iA  say  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  it.  Yon  will  pardon 
«s  impaiftetness  of  my  Ei^liah.  I  had  rather  spoken  in 
■yithsrjaatnaca,hmth>qghtthiawaklba  sMl  ao- 


old  eodeeiaatieal  goreniment,  and  conM  not, 
withoot  heaTy  panga,  anrrender  the  terrora  &[ 
the  Star  Chamber.  Bnt  it  fared  with  thia  aa 
with  OTory  thing  else.  While  mnrmura  were 
not  distantly  heard  thronghont  the  city,  and 
while  the  Commona  were  in  hard  and  aecret 
d^ate  with  oloaed  doora,  the  monarch,  aod- 
denly  alarmed,  hurried  down  to  the  Honae  of 
Lorda,  and  anmmoning  the  Commona,  and  re- 
buking them  for  their  diataruat,  gave  hia  aaaent 
to  both  the  biUa.  It  waa  the  aad  misfortune  of 
thia  prince  to  baniah  erery  aemblance  of  grace 
from  his  oonoeeaiona.  In  each  and  all  he  never 
failed  to  leave  a  drop  of  bittemeaa  that  waa 
enough  to  poiaon  the  whole.  Hia  conduct  on 
the  preaent  occasion,  betraying  what  hia  hope 
and  hia  will  atill  was,  had  the  effect  of  driving 
in  the  current  against  Church  government  and 
the  prelacy  more  atrongly  and  violently  than 
ever.  Tbe  **  root  and  branch  '*  petition  waa 
revived  in  the  Houae  of  Conmiona. 

The  riae  and  preaent  influence  of  the  Repnb- 
lican  party  in  that  houae  will  be  deacribed  in 
the  life  of  Vane.  It  is  only  neceaaary  to  treat 
of  these  religious  questions,  in  which  they  now 
especially  buaied  themaelves,  in  ao  far  as  they 
strikingly  illustrate  the  political  conrae  of  Pym, 
which  waa,  in  reality,  aa  decided  here  as  it 
waa  in  every  other  dispute  where  good  govern- 
ment lay  on  one  aide  and  tjrranny  on  tbe  other. 
It  might  serve  Clarendon'a  purpoae  to  aecnie 
the  authority  of  Pym  in  favour  of  hia  darling 
Epiacopacy;  but  why  have  modem  writera, 
without  hia  cause  to  aoatain,  adopted  his  errora 
and  miarepreaentationa  ?* 

A  vote  paaaed  to  the  effect  that  the  biahope 
ahould  not  sit  in  Parliament,  and  the  groonda 
of  the  vote  were  communicated  in  a  coi^ereoce 
to  the  Lorda.  Their  lordships  at  once  resolved 
the  contrary  of  this  vote ;  not  in  mnch  love  for 
the  bishops,  bnt  with  no  little  alarm  for  them- 
aehrea.  The  Commons,  on  this,  lost  no  time 
in  changing  their  resolution  to  a  bill,  which 
disabled  tbe  biahopa  and  clergy  from  temporal 
functions.  On  the  third  reading  in  the  upper 
House, t  the  bishops'  votes  were  reatored,  and 
the  Commona,  after  two  conferencea,  refused 
to  receive  the  "amended"  bill.  A  memoraUe 
result  followed.  A  bolder  meaaare  waa  pro- 
jected ;  and  a  bill  for  the  utter  aboliahing  and 
taking  away  of  arehbishops,  bishops,  &ana, 
archdeacona,  and  their  officera,  out  of  the 
Church  of  England,  waa  drawn  up  by  Saint 
John,  and  at  once  introduced.  It  waa  re^d 
twice  on  the  day  of  its  inbrodMctum^  and  went 
into  committee  on  the  11th  of  Jnne,  fifteen 
days  aAer. 

Now  mark  what  Clarendon  aaya  on  thia  anb- 
ject.    After  observing  that  on  ita  firat  intro- 


*  Lord  Nugent  sa^s,  in  his  Memorials  of  Hampden,  that 
"  Pym  was  but  a  fsut  supporter  of  the  bill  to  restrain  thn 
bishops  from  voting ;  aad  that,  on  the  further  measures  for 
abolishing  Episcopacy,  he  was  openly  oppoeed  to  Hampden, 
Vane,  Fiennes,**  Ac.  This,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  is 
an  utterly  groundless  assertion,  in  so  far  as  the  existence  of 
Epiecopacy  was  ever  brought  in  question.  My  former  raf- 
erenoe  to  this  subject  (p.  185)  was  in  relatloa  to  the  omiaf 
i<ms  held  by  Pym  on  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Eng* 
land  as  a  human  institution. 

t  On  this,  as  on  erery  other  matter  connected  with  this 
bill.  Clarendon  is  guilty  of  the  moat  wilful,  or  the  moat 
grossly  inaccurau  error.  He  says  on  this  that  **  the  Lorda 
could  not  be  prevailed  with  M  wmeh  at  U  commit  th9  btU, 
but  at  the  second  reading  utterly  cast  it  out.** 

t  See  Journals  of  May,  1641,  and  an  admirable  ramaik  la 
Oodwia's  Biatoiy  of  the  CcanmonvaaUh,  tqL  L,  p.  61. 
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dnction  **  the  rejecting  it  was  earnestly  urged 
by  very  many,*'  and  repeating  some  of  the  re- 
marks to  this  effect,  the  **  historian'*  thus  pro- 
ceeds :  **  The  bill  was  at  last  read,  and  no 
question  being  to  be  put  upon  the  first  reading, 
it  was  laid  by^  and  not  called  upon  in  a  long 
time  after.*  When  CTerybody  expected  that 
nothing  should  be  mentioned  in  the  House  but 
the  dispatch  of  the  treaty  of  the  pacification, 
they  called  in  a  morning  *  for  the  bUl*  (that  had 
so  long  before  been  brought  in  by  Sir  Edward 
Deringt)  *  for  the  extirpation  of  Episcopacy,* 
and  gave  it  a  second  readmg ;  and  resolved  *  that 
it  should  be  conmiitted  to  a  committee  of  the 
House,  and  that  it  should  be  proceeded  upon 
the  next  morning.'  It  was  a  very  long  debate 
the  next  morning,  after  the  speaker  had  left 
the  chair,  who  should  be  in  the  chair  for  the 
committee ;  they  who  wished  well  to  the  bill 
having  resolved  *to  put  Mr.  Hyde  into  the 
chair,  that  he  might  not  give  them  trouble  by 
frequent  speaking,  and  so  too  much  obstruct 
the  expediting  the  bill.'  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Hyde  was  commanded  to  the  chair ;  they  who 
were  enemies  to  the  bill  being  divided  in  opin- 
ion, many  believing  that  he  would  obstruct  the 
bill  more  in  that  place  than  if  he  remained 
at  liberty,  and  they  found  it  to  be  true,  .  .  The 
chairman  perplexed  them  very  much  ;t  for  besides 
that  at  the  end  of  his  report  every  day  to  the 
House,  before  the  House  put  the  question  for 
the  concurrence  in  the  votes,  he  always  en- 
larged himself  against  every  one  of  them,  and 
80  spent  them  much  time  ;  when  they  were  in 
the  beat  and  passion  of  the  debate,  he  often  en- 
snared them  in  a  question  ;^  so  that  when  he  re- 
ported to  the  House  the  work  of  the  day,  he  did 
frequently  report  ttpo  or  three  votes  directly  con- 
trary to  each  other.  .  .  AAer  near  twenty  days 
spent  in  that  manner,  they  found  themselves 
very  little  advanced  towards  a  conclusion,  and 
that  they  must  review  all  that  they  had  done ; 
and  the  king  being  resolved  to  begin  bis  jour- 
ney for  Scotland,  they  were  forced  to  discon- 
tinue their  beloved  bill,  and  let  it  rest."|| 

Such  and  so  despicable  is  the  self-sketched 
character  of  the  loyal  and  religious  Clarendon ! 
Setting  aside  his  plain  falsehomls  in  these  mem- 
orable extracts,  what  mean  and  pitiful  petti- 
fogger of  the  law  would  not  feel  shame  to  be 
set  down  as  a  party  to  the  tricks  which  are 
here  unblushingly,  and,  indeed,  with  a  self-sat- 
isfied chuckle,  described!  And  what  is  the 
worth  of  the  testimony  of  such  a  writer  on  any 
disputed  matter  1  not  to  speak  of  the  present, 
wherein  he  lent  himself  to  such  despicable 
meanness. 

Another  extract,  from  Clarendon's  own  life. 


♦  Vol.  i.,  p.  418. 

t  The  onlj  jatt  rainark  I  can  find  in  CUrendoo  nbont  tlie 
whole  of  thia  natter  relate*  to  this  weak  and  aillj  gentle- 
Ban,  to  whose  hand*  the  bill  was  injudicioualj  committed, 
and  who  will  be  heard  of  aoon  in  a  very  different  character. 
Clarendon  obaenrea  that  the  popular  partj  **preTailed  with 
Sir  Edward  Dering,  a  man  verjr  oppoiite  to  aU  their  designs 
(but  a  man  of  levity  and  ranitj.  easilj  flattered  by  being 
commended),  to  present  it  to  the  House ;  which  he  did  from 
the  gallery,  witn  the  two  Terses  in  Orid,  the  ^>plication 
whereof  was  his  greatMt  motive : 

**  Cuncta  prius  tentanda,  sed  immedicabile  Tulnns 
Enae  reddendum  est,  ne  pars  sincera  trahatur." 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  41«. 

t  These  words  are  introdoced  for  the  Ant  time  in  the  re- 
cent Oxford  edition. 

4  These  also  are  restored  for  the  first  time. 

I  VoLi.,p.484. 


completes  the  picture  he  has  left  of  jiimedf  at 
this  period.  "  When  Mr.  Hyde  sat  in  the  ^lair, 
in  the  grand  committee  of  the  House  for  tha 
extirpation  of  Episcopacy,  all  that  party  made 
great  court  to  him,  and  the  House  keeping 
those  disorderly  hours,  and  seldom  rising  tiB 
after  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  tbey 
fluently  importuned  him  to  dine  with  theia 
at  Mr.  Pym's  lodgings,  which  was  at  Sir  Rkdu 
ard  Manly's  house,  in  a  little  court  bebiiid 
Westminster  Hall,  where  he  and  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, Sir  A.  Hazlerig,  and  two  or  three  mora* 
upon  a  stock  kept  a  table,  where  they  transacted 
much  business,  and  invited  thither  those  of 
whose  conversion  they  had  any  hope.'*  Ex- 
cept in  the  lively  illustration  it  afibrds  of  the 
party  system  of  the  time,  this  statement  is 
quite  as  little  worth  credit  as  the  others,  and. 
indeed,  carries  internal  evidence  of  misrepre- 
sentation. The  same  writer,  in  his  hiatorj, 
could  say  that  Pym  took  no  interest  in  tlie 
progress  of  the  anti-Episcopacy  measure !  The 
truth  was,  that  if  he  was  interested  in  aoy 
thing  more  than  that  at  this  particular  time,  it 
was  in  the  evident  trimming  and  shuffling  of 
"Mr.  Hyde"  himself. 

Meanwhile,  before  turning  to  consider  the 
latter,  let  me  exhibit  the  feelings  of  Pym  re- 
specting these  questions  in  an  unequivocal 
shape.  When,  for  various  reasons,  this  Churefa 
bill  was  temporarily  suspended,  Pym  was  the 
author  of  a  very  resolute  and  decisive  meas- 
ure. Some  months  before,  in  the  midst  of  aH 
the  threatening  aspects  of  the  time,  the  bish- 
ops had  exhibited  their  gross  love  of  tyranny, 
and  their  still  grosser  foUy,  in  enacting  a  series 
of  canons  in  convocation,  which  imposed  oaihs, 
introduced  innovations,  and  set  aside  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Pym  now  pointed  out  the  pro- 
priety of  impeaching  the  thirteen  prelates  who 
had  been  most  active  in  framing  the  canona, 
I  will  extract  the  result  of  this  motion  from  its 
place  in  the  journals. 

**  Mr.  Pym  declared  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  there  is  nothing  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  safety  and  good  of  the  kingdom, 
than  that  this  high  court  of  Paiiiament,  which 
is  the  fountain  of  justice  and  government, 
should  be  kept  pure  and  uncomipted,  free  from 
partiality  and  bye  respects.  This  wUl  not  only 
add  lustre  and  reputation,  but  strength  and  au- 
thority, to  all  our  actions.  Herein,  he  said, 
your  lordships  are  specially  interested,  as  ycc 
are  a  third  estate  by  inheritance  and  birth- 
right ;  so  the  Commons  are  publicly  interested 
by  representation  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
commons  of  this  kingdom,  whose  lives,  for- 
tunes, and  liberties  are  deposited  under  the 
custody  and  trust  of  the  Parliament. 

**He  said,  the  Commons  have  commanded 
him  and  his  colleagite,  Mr.  Solicitor  General, 
to  present  to  your  lordships  two  propositions, 
which  they  thought  very  nec^sary  to  be  ob- 
served ana  put  in  execution  at  this  time.  First, 
that  the  thirteen  bishops,  which  stand  accused 
before  your  lordships  for  making  the  late  pre- 
tended canons  and  constitutions,  may  be.ex- 
cluded  from  their  votes  in  Parliament.  Sec- 
ondly, that  all  the  bishops  may  be  suspended 
from  their  votes  upon  that  bill,  entitled.  An  Act 
to  disable  all  Persons  in  Holy  Orders  to  exei^ 
oise  any  Jurisdiction  or  Authority  Temporal 
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**'nM  first  of  these  was  committed  to  his 
charge,  and  be  said  he  woaM  support  it  with 
three  reasons :  First,  That  the  thirteen  bish- 
ops have  broken  that  tmst  to  which  erery 
member  of  Parliament  is  obliged  ;  which  trust 
is  to  maintain,  1.  The  prerogative  of  the  king. 
1  The  privilege  of  Parliaments.  3.  The  prop- 
erty of  tbe  subject  4.  The  peace  of  the  king- 
dom. These  were  the  jewels,  he  said,  that  are 
deposed  under  the  trust  of  Parliament ;  and 
this  tmst  these  prelates  had  broken,  not  by 
one  transient  act,  but  by  setting  up  canons  in 
nature  of  laws  to  bind  the  kingdom  forever. 

"That  the  canons  are  of  this  nature,  appear- 
ed by  tbe  votes  of  both  Houses ;  and  that  they 
were  aO  parties  to  the  making  thereof,  appear- 
ed by  tbe  acts  of  that  synod.  The  book  itself 
the  Commons  cannot  tender  to  your  lordships, 
beeaoae  they  sent  for  it,  but  he  that  hath  the 
book  io  custody  was  out  of  town ;  but  a  mem- 
ber of  tbeir  own  House,  upon  view  of  it,  is 
ready  to  dqwse  that  tbeir  names  were  entered 
amoog  those  that  did  subscribe  to  it. 

"  Wherefore  the  House  of  Commons  desire 
your  kmlships,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider 
whether  tkey  thai  take  to  themselves  a  legislative 
f^Mff  destmctive  to  Parliaments^  befit  to  exercise 
tiitjower  of  making  laws  which  only  belongs  to 
AtPsHiament. 

"Secondly.  Whether  it  be  safe  for  the  Com- 
monwealth that  they  should  be  trusted  with 
makiag  laws,  who,  as  much  as  in  them  lay, 
bave  endeavoured  to  deprive  tbe  subject  of 
those  good  lews  which  are  already  made. 

"A  third  reason  is  this.  That  they  stand  ac- 
cosed  of  crimes  very  heinous ;  that  is,  of  sedi- 
tion, and  of  subversion  of  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom. This  win  easily  appear  in  the  nature  of 
tbe  canons  themselves,  as  also  by  the  votes  to 
which  your  lordships  and  the  Commons  have 
already  agreed.  Standing  so  accused,  is  it  fit 
that  they  should  have  the  exercise  of  so  great 
&  thing  as  the  continuing  of  their  votes  and 
pUces  in  Parliament!" 

And,  though  it  occurred  some  few  months 
After  this  time,  I  will  here  present  also  Pym*s 
^loech  at  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  on  de- 
litering  a  charge  against  Lord  Digby  (recently 
fiiMd  to  their  Lordships*  House),  since  it  has 
immediate  relation  to  the  same  question,  is 
efficiently  explanatory  of  itself,  and  is  a  still 
more  distinct  and  forcible  expression  than  any 
vhieh  has  yet  been  given  of  the  grounds  of 
^*8  opposition  to  the  temporal  power  and 
>ittbority  of  bishops : 

"My  kirds,  the  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
S^sws  of  the  House  of  Commons,  now  assem- 
hiedio  Parliament,  have  commanded  me  to  pre- 
Km  to  your  lordships  this  information,  which 
^  have  received  against  the  Right  Honour- 
able George,  lord  Digby,  of  such  dangerous 
c<>tteqaeoce,  that,  if  not  prevented,  e^  and 
troablesome  events  may  ensue,  to  the  great 
^><ardiiig  tbe  peace  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
peat  hinderance  of  the  happy  proceedings  of 
thtt  Parliament. 

"My  lords,  I  humbly  crave  your  patience  to 
dedare  to  your  lordships  what  I  am  command- 
ed eoooeming  the  said  information,  which  is, 
^he,  the  said  Lord  Digby,  should  give  forth 
v^Kwt,  opon  reading  tbe  late  petition  and  prot- 
estation of  the  twelve  bishops,  *  that  the  pres- 
Co 


ent  Parliament  was  a  forced  one ;  and  that  the 
acts,  votes,  and  laws  that  should  be  enacted 
therein,  without  tbe  votes  and  assents  of  tbe 
bishops,  are  void  and  of  none  effect,  and  not 
binding  to  the  subject.* 

**  My  lords,  this  report  is  of  great  danger  to 
tbe  state,  if  proved  against  the  said  lord,  in 
these  three  respects,  as  I,  under  your  lord- 
ships' favour,  conceive.  First,  it  is  a  great 
breach  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment; secondly,  it  intrencbeth  much  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  king,  and  abridges  his  royid 
power ;  thirdly,  it  is  the  first  step  to  bring  into 
this  state  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  form  of 
government. 

"  My  lords,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  Pariiament  for  these  reasons :  It  is  against 
the  votes  of  Parliamentary  proceedings,  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  and  unquestionable  during 
the  free  sitting  thereof  It  is  against  tbe  late 
act  of  Parliament,  in  that  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, for  not  adjourning  or  abrupt  breaking  up 
of  tbe  same.  TTus  act,  my  lords,  was  freely 
voted  by  both  Houses  ;  freely  and  wiUingly  passed 
by  his  majesty,  without  any  force  or  compulsory 
means  used  by  any,  or  private  working  of  any  of 
th^  members  of  eiUier  House  to  induce  his  majesty 
to  Jo  the  same ;  nay,  the  act  was  voted  as  weU 
by  the  said  lord  as  the  rest  of  this  honourable 
House.  This  report,  therefore,  of  his  must 
needs  be  against  his  knowledge  and  former 
free  consent  in  passing  that  act.  Besides,  my 
lords,  one  privilege  of  P*arliament,  and  that  one 
of  tbe  greatest,  is  to  accuse  and  freely  proceed 
to  the  punishment  of  delinquents  that  have 
caused  the  troubles  in  this  state,  both  in 
Church  and  Conmionwealth.  Lord  Digby^s  re- 
port is  against  this  privilege,  since  it  opposeth 
altogether  our  proceedings  against  the  bishops, 
accused  as  the  greatest  delinquents  both  in 
Church  and  State.  For,  my  lords,  if  the  Par- 
liament is  forced  in  the  absence  of  the  bishops, 
bow  may  then  the  Parliament  proceed  lawfully 
against  themt  If  the  bishops  sit  and  have 
their  votes,  although  delinquents,  in  Parlia- 
ment, how  can  we  proceed,  I  beseech  you, 
against  their  votes  t  Then,  my  lords,  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  a  privilege  of  Parliament.  This  report  is 
against  this  privilege.  How,  I  pray  you,  my 
lords,  can  our  grievances  be  redressed,  when 
the  oppressions,  injustice,  and  vexatious  troub- 
ling of  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects  by  tbe  bish- 
ops may  not  be  called  in  question,  nor  the  mis- 
doers  therein  prosecuted  and  punished  for  tbe 
samel  Lastly,  my  lords,  under  this  head,  the 
report  is  against  divers  acts  of  Parliament  of 
this  kiuffdom  that  have  been  made  without  the 
voice  of  bishops  in  Parliament,  as  is  on  record 
in  the  Parliamentary  rolls.  And  thus,  under 
favour,  I  have  shown  you  how  this  report  is 
against  the  privileges  of  Parliament. 

**  Next,  my  lordi,  this  report  intrencbeth  on 
the  royal  power  and  prerogative  of  the  king, 
and  that  in  two  respects :  It  intrencbeth  on  hli 
royal  prerogative  in  making  and  enacting  laws 
by  Parliament,  it  resting  only  in  his  power  to 
pass  or  refbsc  the  votes  of  Parliament  My 
lords,  the  king  of  this  realm  has  tbe  greatest 
prerogative  (to  require  the  counsel  and  assist- 
ance of  the  whole  State,  upon  any  occasion 
whatsoever,  when  it  pleaseth  him)  of  any  prince 
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in  the  world,  except  the  King  of  France ;  and, 
under  favoar,  my  lords,  I  conceive  a  Parliament 
cannot  be  termed  forced  when  it  is  freely  call- 
ed and  willingly  continued  by  the  king.  I  con- 
ceive, my  loi^s;  a  forced  Parliament  is  when, 
against  the  free  consent  of  a  kin^  and  his  lords, 
and  without  lawful  calling  by  wnt,  men  assem- 
ble themselves,  and  by  force  of  arms  sit  in 
council  and  enact  laws  not  tending  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  kingdom.  The  Parliament  holden 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  was  a  forced  Parliament ;  the  barons  com- 
ing thither  with  horse  and  arms,  and  compel- 
ling the  king  to  pass  what  they  thought  proper 
to  have  enacted.  Moreover,  my  lords,  this  re- 
port intrencheth  on  the  royal  power  of  the  king 
in  making  of  laws ;  for,  as  before  I  have  touch- 
ed. Parliaments  have,  without  bishops,  made 
and  enacted  laws.  By  this  supposition,  mv 
lords,  that  laws  made  without  bishops  are  void, 
bishops,  be  they  never  so  vile  and  disaffected 
to  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  state,  yet 
must  have  votes  in  rectifying  and  setting  in 
order  such  things  as  are  amiss  in  the  same — 
amiss  as  well  by  their  own  procuring  as  others 
— a  'rectifying'  not  then  likely  to  take  any 
good  effect.  Nay,  my  lords,  it  is  too  apptyrcnt 
they  have  been  the  greatest  oppo$er$  of  our  pro- 
ceedingt  in  this  Parliament,  and  the  chief  est  cause 
Vfhy  no  more  is  done. 

**  Thirdly  and  lastly,  my  lords,  this  report  is 
the  first  step  to  bring  in  an  arbitrary  and  t3nran- 
nical  form  of  government ;  and  that,  under  fa- 
vour, for  these  reasons :  FSree  Parliaments  are 
the  securest  and  safest  government  that  ever 
could  be  found  for  this  nation,  and  that  in  re- 
spect of  the  power  and  wisdom  thereof  It  is 
upholden,  defended,  and  preserved  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  kingdom;  therefore  powerful :  the 
members  thereof  are  men  elected,  one  out  of 
ten  thousand,  by  the  whole  state ;  therefore 
esteemed  wise.  Then  to  oppose  the  proceed- 
ings thereof,  to  deny  the  government  thereof, 
is  to  change  the  same ;  and,  if  changed  to  an- 
other form  (none  being  so  secure,  so  powerful, 
and  so  wise),  it  must  needs  be  arbitrary,  and 
so  tyrannical.  Also,  my  lords,  if  no  laws  can 
be  binding  to  the  subject  but  such  as  are  voted 
and  assented  to  by  the  bishops,  then  none  can 
be  expected  but  such  as  are  destructive  to  the  states 
their  affections  being  altogether  averted  from  free 
Parliamentary  proceedings^  and  their  designs  only 
agitated  for  the  opposing  the  government  thereof; 
and  we  cannot  but  daily  fear  the  utter  confu- 
sion of  the  same  thereby. 

"  Now,  my  lords,  having,  to  my  weak  ability, 
fulfilled  the  command  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  speaking  something  on  this  information,  I 
am  to  desire  your  lordships,  in  their  name,  that 
the  said  George,  lord  Digby,  may  answer  the 
said  information,  or  otherwise  be  proceeded 
against  as  the  Parliament  shall  think  fit." 

I  have  remarked  that  Pym  had  already  seen 
reason  to  suspect  the  secession  of  **Mr.  Hyde" 
from  the  popular  cause.  That  celebrated  per-, 
son  could  never  have  seemed  very  secure  to 
the  sagacious  mind  of  the  leader  of  the  party, 
and  he  had  given  forth  no  unequivocal  signs  of 
his  feeling  and  desires  on  the  already  noticed 
disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  on  the 
bill  to  restrain  bishops*  votes.  Beside  him, 
ttlao,  were  a  party  of  weak,  though  probably 


well-intentioned  men,  whom  his  infloence  con- 
trolled. The  danser  to  the  cause  would  ob- 
viously be  great,  if  at  this  moment,''  and  before 
the  bulwarks  so  recently  obtained  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  liberties  had  been  firmly 
placed,  such  a  desertion  as  Hyde  could  effect 
from  the  ranks  of  the  popular  members  should 
be  suddenly  exhibited  to  the  people.  Nothing 
had  been  more  apparent  throughout  all  the  oon- 
oessions  wrested  from  Charies  than  that  they 
had  only  been  yielded,  subject  to  a  good  occa- 
sion for  redaiming  them.  Strafford  could  not 
be  raised  from  the  dead,  and  therefore,  only, 
the  concession  in  his  case  had  been  harder 
than  in  the  rest.  With  a  certain  semblance  of 
a  popular  ministry,  baoked  by  all  the  arts  of 
Hyde,  and  the  pretences  of  half-popular  meas- 
ures, the  king  had  yet  the  power  to  strike  a 
heavy  blow  for  the  old  prerogative.  Moreover, 
Uie  House  of  Lords  were  not  to  be  relied  on ; 
and  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear,  in  va- 
rious quarters  of  the  country,  some  still  undis- 
covereid  sections  of  the  army  plot.  Chaites 
himself  was  evidently  recovering  confidence, 
while,  to  save  ifm  bishops,  the  uniTersities 
were  moving  heaven  and  earth.*  The  course 
which  was,  under  such  circumstances,  propo- 
sed by  Pym,  with  a  view  to  avert  the»e  dan- 
gers, has  no  parallel  for  vigour  and  capacity,  no 
less  than  a  most  decisive  boldness,  even  in  the 
records  of  his  life. 

Charles  had  warning  of  it  before  he  departed 
for  Scotland.  Doctor  Hacket  tells  us,  in  his 
life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  that  **  the  bishop, 
coming  to  the  king,  besought  his  majesty,  that 
for  his  sake  he  would  put  off  his  Scotch  jour- 
ney to  another  season.  *  Sir,'  says  he,  *  I  would 
it  were  not  true  that  I  shall  tell  you :  some  of 
the  Commons  are  preparing  a  declaration  to 
make  the  actions  of  your  government  odious. 
If  you  gallop  to  Scotland,  they  will  post  as  fast, 
to  draw  up  this  biting  remonstrance.  Stir  not 
till  you  have  mitigated  the  grand  contrivers 
with  some  preferments.'  *  But  is  this  credi- 
ble V  says  the  king.  *  Judge  you  of  that,  sir,' 
says  the  bishop,  *  when  a  servant  of  Pym's  (« 
whose  master^s  house  all  this  is  moulded)  came  to 
me,  to  know  of  me  in  what  terms  I  was  con- 
tented to  leave  mine  own  case  in  the  Star 
Chamber  exhibited  among  other  irregularities  t 
and  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  my  naooe,  and 
what  concerns  me,  out  of  these  quotations; 
but  I  contrived  that  of  the  fellow,  and  a  prom- 
ise to  do  me  more  service,  to  know  all  they 
have  in  contrivance,  with  a  few  sweetbreads 
that  I  gave  him  out  of  my  purse.'  Yet  nothing 
was  heeded."! 

Charles's  purpose  in  this  journey  was  nar- 
rowly and  jealously  watched  by  the  patriots. 
Many  and  various  reasons  had  been  publidy 
assigned  for  it,  but  the  real  intention — ^the 
double  attempts  at  negotiation  with  the  dis- 
banded ofiScers  on  the  borders,  with  the  Cov- 
enanters, and  with  those  who  had  supplied  to 
Lord  Straffbrd  the  forged  letter  by  which  Sa- 
vile  strove  to  implicate  Pjrm  and  Hampden  in 
treasonous  purposes — all  this  was  kepi  care- 
fully in  the  back  ground.  One  course  remain- 
ed under  these  circumstances,  and  was  at  once 
adopted.    Commissioners  were  deputed  nomi- 
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Billy  to  treat  with  the  Scots  oonoerning  the 
wti8factioii  of  the  treaty,  but  really  to  thwart 
and  check  the  king's  neKOtiation  with  the  Cot- 
enaoterB,  and  to  report  upon  them  to  the  Par- 
liament. Charles  went  to  Scotland,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  committee,  openly  appointed 
bj  the  Totes  of  both  Houses — and  consisting 
of  Lords  Bedford  and  Howard  of  Escrieke,  of 
Hampden,  Fiennos,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  and 
Sir  William  Armyne — openly  followed  him. 
SooD  after  his  departure,  the  two  Houses,  hav- 
ing respeetiTely  appointed  committees  to  sit 
and  act  during  the  recess,  and  intrusted  them 
with  extraordinary  powers,*  adjourned  over 
from  the  9th  of  September  to  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober. Pym  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

His  fame  and  influence  at  this  period  were 
raboonded.  "I  think  Mr.  Pym  was  at  this 
time,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  **  the  most  popu- 
lar man,  and  the  most  able  to  do  hurt,  that  hath 
lived  in  any  time."  His  name  was  in  the  mouths 
of  all,  whether  the  residents  of  palaces  or  of 
the  "hats  where  poor  men  lie."  Every  nook 
ud  comer  of  the  kingdom  was  pervaded  with 
his  inftoence  and  renown,  and  the  fiercest  hate 
or  the  most  unboanded  love  were  equally  his 
peat  reward. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  except  on  the  doubt- 
fill  authority  of  his  enemies,  what  his  private 
fcihits  were  at  this  time.  It  is  certain,  how- 
«Ter,  that  they  were  not  of  the  rigid  or  puri- 
tanic sort,  any  more  than  his  opinions  were 
Joie  of  the  Puritans.  The  quaint  Dr.  Hacket 
"•wihcs  him,  in  his  peculiar  style,  as  "  homo 
ti  •rplU^  et  luto  faetua  qncur(to,  as  TuUy  said 
«f  Piso— that  is,  m  Christian  En^ish,  a  paint- 
•ilscpalchre,  a  belly-god  ;"t  and  the  Royalist 
nogs,  while  they  charge  him  in  stiU  plainer 
^ins  with  having  been  warmly  devoted  to 
B*ahas  and  Ceres,  have  left  us  to  conclude 
t^t  in  other  matters  his  habits  were  by  no 
■eans  constrained.!  It  is  not  my  duty  here 
to  enlarge  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  which  I  have 
•™iy,  perhaps,  sufficiently  adverted  to,^  nor 
^"1^  a  mention  of  such  statements,  drawn  as 
^  are  from  the  political  lampoons  of  the 
^  hate  been  worth  giving  at  all,  were  it 
J*  that  graver  authorities  have  seemed  to 
w  them  out.  With  such  authority,  even  fu- 
P^  ballads,  poignant  with  the  bitterness  of 
^  hour  so  long  passed  away,  are  not  among 
^despicable  materials  of  history ;  and  to  me, 
»s  iliastrations  of  the  fugitive  aspects  of  char- 
^,  eau^dng,  as  they  recede  forever,  the 
fhacing  points  of  personal  manners,  they  have 
*^a«d  most  valuable.  What  remains  to  be 
^  rests  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Philip  War- 
*w[»  a  ••  grave  writer,"  though  a  Royalist,  as 
^  Mr.  Godwin  admits,  and  certainly  a  very 
h<**oarable  man. 

The  ftmous  Lucy  Percy,  the  countess  of 
^^,  now  a  beautiful  dowager  of  about  forty, 
Md  been  for  some  years  "  entirely  devoted"  to 
otrafford,  when,  upon  the  death  of  her  favour- 
w»  she  suddenly  transferred  her  affections  to 
'Tm;  and  from  this  time,  it  is  certain— the 
cwntess  still  preserving  appearances  at  court 
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— the  interior  of  Whitehall  was  always  better 
known  to  the  patriot  than  that  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  king. 

The  character  of  such  a  woman  needs  some 
explanation.  Warburton  calls  her  the  **  Eryn- 
nis"  of  her  time,  but  without  just  authority. 
Her  passions  were  certainly  not  extreme.  The 
reader  who  is  startled  at  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions of  her  life  has  not  read  fi^tly  Sir 
Toby  Mathew's  description  of  her  character.* 
**  She  is  of  too  high  a  mind  and  dignity  not 
only  to  seek,  but  almost  to  wish,  the  Aenidship 
of  any  creature ;  they  whom  she  is  pleased  to 
choose  are  such  as  are  of  the  most  eminent  ccmdi' 
turn  both  for  power  and  employments^  not  with 
any  design  towards  her  own  particular  either 
of  advantage  or  curiosity,  lut  her  nature  values 
fortunate  persons.  .  .  She  prefers  the  conver- 
sation of  men  to  that  of  women ;  not  but  she 
can  talk  on  the  fashions  with  her  female  friends, 
but  she  is  too  soon  sensible  that  she  can  set 
them  as  she  wills — that  pre-eminence  shortens 
all  equality.  She  converses  with  those  who 
are  most  distinguished  for  their  conversational 
powers.  .  .  Of  love  freely  will  she  discourse ; 
listen  to  all  its  faults,  and  mark  all  its  power. 
.  .  She  cannot  herself  love  in  earnest,  but  she 
will  play  with  love  .  .  .  and  will  take  a  deep  t'ji- 
terest  for  persons  of  condition  and  celebrity" 

What  wonder,  then,  if,  on  the  fall  of  Straf- 
ford, and  the  sudden  and  most  brilliant  rise  of 
Pym's  fame,  we  find  the  grave  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick playing  the  part  of  the  scandalous  chron- 
icle, and  announcing  that  **  Master  Pym"  had 
succeeded  to  the  situation  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford in  the  affections  of  my  Lady  Carlile  If 
How  much  of  pditics  there  may  have  been  in 
Pym*s  love,  or  how  much  love  in  his  politics, 
the  reader  must  determine.  As  the  fact  has 
been  stated,  it  is  presented  to  him  with  a  com- 
mentary from  Sir  Toby  Mathew,  which  seems 
to  render  it  by  no  means  improbable,  on  the 
part  of  the  lady,  at  least.  The  wonder  remains 
of  how  "  Master  Pym"  could  find  leisure,  in 
the  midst  of  his  wonderful  and  unwearied  pub- 
lic labours,  for  such  affairs  of  practical  gallan- 
try as  this,  and  others  charged  upon  him.  For 
the  imputation  of  Hacket,  it  may  remain  as  he 
has  made  it.  "  Voluptuous  and  wise  withal" 
the  great  patriot  may  have  been ;  and,  undoubt- 
edly, the  portly  and  well-dressed  person  repre- 
sented in  the  various  engravings  circulated  at 
this  periodt  as  the  **  true  effigies  of  the  burgess 
for  Tavistocke ;"  the  open  and  intelligent  face, 
so  resolute  and  yet  so  quiet;  the  long  hair 
flung  negligently  back  from  the  lofty  and  deep- 
thought^  forehead ;  the  full  mustaches  upon 
the  upper  lip,  and  the  neat  arrangement  of  the 
peaked  beard  and  dress  below,  present  alto- 
gether such  a  picture  as  may  be  willingly  re- 
ceived of  Pym^either  inconsistent  with  the 
extraordinary  intellect  which  every  one  con- 
ceded to  him,  nor  bidding  absolute  defiance  to 
the  Royalist  slanders. 

Of  Pym*s  movements  during  this  ^ort  recess 
of  Parliament,  and  generally  before  the  king^s 
return  from  Scotland,  I  have  been  fortunate  in 
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obtaining  somewhat  carious  intelligence  (not 
noticed  sufficiently  by  the  histories)  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  Evelyn.  Sir  Edward  Nicholas, 
who  succeeded  Windebanke  in  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  had  it  left  to  him  in  charge 
by  the  king,  before  his  departure,  to  furpish 
diligent  information  of  what  was  going  on  in 
London;  and  the  letters  in  which  this  was 
done,  noted  and  answered  in  the  margin  by 
Charles  and  posted  back  to  the  writer,  ultimate- 
ly fell  into  Evelyn's  hands.  These  shall  now 
be  used  in  illustration  of  some  striking  and  dis- 
puted historical  passages,  and  of  some  certain 
personal  details. 

The  day  after  the  adjournment,  Nicholas 
wrote  to  Charles  a  long  account  of  a  consoling 
hope  he  had,  that  there  were  decided  differ- 
ences to  be  now  expected  between  the  two 
Houses,  upon  which  the  king  remarks  that  he 
is  **  not  much  sorrie  for  it."*  In  another  let- 
ter, under  date  of  the  27th  of  September,  men- 
tion is  made  to  Charles  of  a  certain  paper,  the 
contents  of  which  are  not  named,  but  which 
he  says  the  Lady  Carlile  had  given  to  the 
queen,  saying  "  the  had  it  from  the  Lord  Mande- 
vUU."  Taken  in  connexion  with  this,  the  fol- 
lowing is  very  curious :  "  I  heare,"  continues 
Nicholas,  '*  there  are  diverse  meetings  in  CheUey 
ait  y*  Lo.  Mandeville-home  and  elsewhere,  ^ 
Pym  and  others,  to  consult  what  is  best  to  bee 
done  at  their  next  meeting  in  Parliament.*' 
Whereupon  is  this  remark  by  the  king :  **  It 
were  not  amiss  that  some  of  my  servants  met 
lykewise  to  countermynd  their  plots^  to  w'ch 
end  speake  toUh  my  tpyfe,  and  receive  her  direc- 
tions/'f 

This  Lord  Mandeville  is  better  known  by  the 
title  of  his  barony,  Kimbolton,  in  right  of  which 
he  was  at  about  this  period  call^  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  now  lived  at  Chelsea, 
and  Pym  had  taken  lodgings  near  him.  The 
meetings  alluded  to  in  the  above  extracts,  the 
presence  of  Lady  Carlile,  the  temper  of  the 
king,  and  his  anxiety  for  a  **  plot"  of  his  own, 
and  the  graphic  touch  with  which  his  majesty's 
note  concludes,  are  worth  rescuing  from  the 
secret  records  of  the  time.  In  none  of  the  cor- 
respondences do  Henrietta's  intrigues  and  the 
king's  subjection!  appear  more  manifest  than 
in  this  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas.  My  next  ex- 
tracts will  prove  her  distinct  participation,  and 
also  that  of  the  king,  in  Goring's  army  plot. 

In  this  plot  Sir  John  Berkeley,  afterward  gov- 
ernor of  Exeter,  and  Captain  O'Neale,  were 
deeply  implicated.^  Under  date  of  the  29th  of 
September,  Nicholas  writes  to  the  king :  "  Yes- 
terday, at  Oatlands,  I  understood  that  Sir  Jo. 
Berkeley  and  Capt.  O'Neale  were  come  over, 
and  that  they  had  beene  the  day  before  privately  at 
Weyhridge :  I  was  bould  then  to  deliver  my  opin- 
ion to  the  queefUf  that  I  did  believe,  if  they  con; 


*  Eveljn*s  Mennira,  vol.  ii.,  put  ii.,  p.  18,  quarto  ed., 
1819.  In  the  two  following  letten  then  are  eome  carious 
particulara  respecting  the  crown  jewels,  with  injonetions  to 
tteculisr  secrecy,  which  are  not  a  little  significant  of  the 
Ling's  porpoees  at  this  time.— P.  Sl-aS. 

t  In  a  sabseqaent  letter  Nicholas  tells  the  kin^r  that  he 
had  communicated  respecting  all  this  with  her  majesty,  but 
that  she  *'  saith  that  cannot  bee  done  in  your  majestie's  ab- 
fenoe.**  Charles  answers :  **  I  confess,  not  so  well,  but  vet 
■0  ranch  as  may  do  much  good ;  therefore  be  diligent  in  it." 
-P.  S4. 

t  See  a  carious  marginal  note  hy  Charles  at  p.  143. 

k  See  May*s  Histoiy. 


tinued  in  England,  they  would  bee  arrested  \bf 
Pym].  Her  majestic  seemed  (when  I  toald  a 
her)  to  appehend  noe  lease,*  and  ioiU,  I  beUewe^ 
take  order  that  notice  may  bee  given  to  them  of  jf 
danger.**  In  a  letter  of  the  6th  of  October  he 
adds:  "The  Commons'  committee  met,  and 
had  before  them  Sir  Jo.  Berkeley  and  Capt. 
O'Neale,  who  were  (as  I  heare)  yesterday  ap- 
prehended by  the  servant  of  the  seijeant  att 
arms."*  Here  the  king  remarks,  **  I  hope  somu 
day  they  may  repent  their  severitie ;"  and  at  the 
close  of  the  letter,  Nicholas  having  told  him 
of  the  jocund  cheerfulness  of  Pym  and  his 
friends,  Charles  subjoins,  **  /  believe,  before  aU 
be  done,  that  they  will  not  have  such  great  comm 
of  joy.**  Again:  Nicholas  having  written  in 
his  next  letter,  "Mr.  Pym  reports  that  the 
Earie  of  Arguile  is  chancellor  of  that  kingdome 
(Scotland);"  Charies  affixes  to  the  passage 
these  significant  words :  "  You  may  see  by  this 
that  all  his  designee  hit  not ;  and  I  hope,  before  aU 
be  done,  that  he  shall  miss  of  more.**  And  in  the 
despatch  following  this,  the  secretary  having 
implored  the  immediate  return  of  the  king,  say* 
ing  that,  "  if  your  majestic  doe  not  hasten  to 
bee  here  some  dayes  before  y«  next  meeting  in 
Parliament,  I  doubt  there  will  bee  few  that  wiQ 
dare  to  appeare  here  to  oppose  y«  partie  that 
now  swayeth ;"  Charles  answered :  **  Though 
I  cannot  return  so  soon  as  I  could  wishe,  yet  I 
am  confident  that  you  willfinde  there  was  neces' 
sitie  for  it,  and  I  nope  that  manie  wHl  miste  of 
their  ends.** 

No  one  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Charles,  and  with  the  pe- 
culiar intrigues  he  was  at  this  very  period  car- 
rying on  in  Scotland,  will  hesitate  to  attach  8uf> 
ficient  meaning  to  these  covert  threats  against 
I^m  and  the  popular  leaders.  There  had  nev- 
er  been  a  time  in  which  greater  danger  threats 
ened  the  people's  cause  than  now ;  never  was 
there  a  time — ^looking  at  the  daily  defections 
within  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  falling 
oflT  of  the  Lords  without,  at  the  rotten  condH 
tion  of  the  army,  and  the  notorious  and  we& 
proved  perfidy  of  the  king— wherein  a  greater 
necessity  existed  for  some  grand  appeal  to  the 
people,  not  simply  to  save  the  freedom  of  Par« 
liament,  but  even  the  lives  of  its  most  illos- 
trious  members ;  not  simply  to  secure  the  per^ 
manence  of  those  provisions  which  had  been 
achieved  for  the  public  liberty,  bat  eren  xxi 
ward  oflfthe  .substitution  of  a  naked  despotism^ 
Pym  and  Hampden  acted  with  a  perfect  knowl^ 
edge  of  these  things,  then,  far  beyond  oor  iob 
perfect  surmise  now. 

Parliament  reassembled,  after  the  recess,  no 
the  day  to  which  it  stood  adjourned,  the  20U 
of  October.    In  an  able  and  lucid  statement^i 


*  linn's  own  report  of  this  affair,  delivered  on  thn  tr^m 
sembhng  of  Parliament,  differs  from  this.  He  said.  ^  Next 
there  eome  to  me,  to  my  hdrvtge  at  Chelse»y  Sir  John  Brrk* 
ley  and  Serjeant-major  O'Neal,  who  said  they  bcmni  ihc^ 
were  accused,  and  had  rashly  withdrawn  themMlTcs  ;  bos 
npon  better  consideration,  ther  were  returned  to  satHBit « 
the  pleasure  of  the  House.  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  mak^ 
some  privy  counsellor  acquainted  therewith,  wbervupDa  I 
went  to  my  Lord  WillmoC  with  them,  who  oadertook  th«] 
should  attend  the  committee  the  next  sitting,  whicii  tlir^ 
did  accordingly ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  otder  and  warrad 
of  the  House  (or  the  apprehending  of  them,  they  were  bul 
attached  by  the  seijeant^s  deputy :  so  the  Hooee  may  bi 
pleased  to  send  for  them,  and  to  do  thereia  kb  tlMy  am 
cauee."— Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  x.,  p.  5. 

t  See  Part  Hist.,  vol.  z.,  p.  1-0. 
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Pym  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  commit- 
lee  daring  the  recess.  While  yet  engaged  upon 
this  duty,  news  arriTcd  in  London  of  that  cele- 
brated occorrence  at  Edinburgh  which  is  well 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  "  Inci- 
dent." Through  all  the  mystery  which  yet  en- 
vraps  this  affair,  one  thing  is  not  denied ;  that 
Charles  receiTed  from  Montrose  his  project  of 
usassinatioo,  and,  baring  received  it,  continu- 
ed Montrose  in  his  service  and  confidence. 
Montrose  had  indeed  established  a  histing  hold 
vpon  Charles*s  favour  by  the  proposition  he 
coupled  with  his  scheme  of  assassination — to 
cut  off  the  English  leaders  by  the  milder,  but 
lot  less  certain  course  of  law,  on  evidence  of 
a/"  treasonable  correspondence**  with  the  Scot- 
tirii  inny.  The  king's  every  thought  now  bore 
Qpoo  the  latter  scheme :  he  had  entered  Scot- 
hod  with  a  view  to  ooncfliate  the  Ck>venant- 
en,  in  the  vain  hope  of  eff*ecting  it  in  that 
way ;  failing  of  this,  he  concerted  with  Mont- 
rose to  trample  upon  the  Covenant,  only  with 
a  Tiew  to  the  same  end.  Pym,  Hampden, 
tod  the  rest  struck  down,  the  world  of  despo- 
tism would  be  oDce  again  before  him  where  to 
choose! 

Bat  with  the  news  of  the  "  incident,*'  letters 
from  Hampden,  still  in  Edinburgh  with  the  com- 
■ittee,  were  placed  in  Pym's  hands.  Their 
ooQtents  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that 
2^  instantly  proposed  and  conducted  a  con- 
fereoce  with  the  lords  "  concerning  the  securi- 
ty of  the  kingdom  and  Parliament  ;"♦  denoun- 
ced again  a  branch  conspiracy  in  London ;  and 
Koanded  that  all  the  military  posts  of  the  city 
*oald  be  occupied  with  a  strong  force.  This 
^  it  once  acceded  to,  and,  besides  this,  the 
Westminster  trainbands  were  brought  up  to 
Fiird  the  Houses  of  Pariiament  by  night  as  well 
■  day.t 

Secretary  Nicholas,  deeply  alarmed,  wrote 
to  the  king, «« It  is  thought  that  this  businesse 
*i&  bee  declared  to  bee  a  greater  plot  against 
^  kingdome  and  Parliamta  in  Eng :  and  Scotl : 
mm  hath  beene  discovered  at  alL  There  have 
««  iome  weU^feeUd  PaTlianunt-men  here  with 
*ttkii  morning,  to  know  whether  I  had  any  re- 
aeon  of  that  businesse ;  but  finding  I  had  none, 
wjf  umtd  much  troubled,  at  not  knowing  what 
to  «^  to  it.**  To  this  the  king  answers  with 
ttntions  reserve.  In  a  subsequent  letter 
Nicholas  mentions  the  sudden  introduction  of 
•*<rther  bill  for  abolishing  the  temporal  func- 
t»M  of  the  bishops,  accompan3ring  it  with  a 
icottrk,  that  **  it  is  said  to  bee  against  ye  an- 
heai  order  of  Fliamt  to  bring  in  a  bill  againe 
1*  waae  sessions  that  it  was  rejected  ;**  where- 
•JJttthe  king  eagerly  seizes  this  objection,  and 
Greets  Nicholas  to  **  bid  his  servants  make  as 
•^  nse  of  it  as  may  bee."t 

They  did  so,  and  were  foiled  by  Pjrm.  His 
PW  object  at  this  time  was  to  weaken  the 
g]»erB  of  mischief  in  the  upper  House ;  and 
■Mmg  that  his  impeachment  against  the  thir- 
w^  bishops  on  the  ground  of  their  share  in 
we  recent  canons  must  be  quashed  on  some 
points  of  informality  (the  lords  had  already  ad- 
J^tted  their  demurrer),  he  counselled  the  rein- 
''wwctiOB  of  the  first  biU  against  the  bishops 


•  U*  Rwhwofth,  voL  iv.,  p.  MO. 
t  R«akwort)i,  toL  ir.,  p.  JW. 
X  KvelTB,  ToL  ii.,  put  L,  p.  49. 


as  a  temporary  compromise  for  a  great  ulti- 
mate gain.  I  will  describe  the  result  in  Clar- 
endon*8  words,  as  recently  restored:*  "Mr. 
Pym  and  his  party  found  that  they  were  so  far 
from  having  gotten  credit  by  their  angry  bill 
against  the  Church  for  the  extirpation  of  bish- 
ops, that  they  had  lost  ground  in  the  attempt, 
and  therefore  they  seemed  to  decline  any  far- 
ther thought  of  such  a  violent  proceeding,  and 
to  have  more  moderate  inclinations ;  and  so, 
one  morning,  they  brought  in  and  desired  to 
have  a  bill  read  for  the  taking  away  the  votes 
of  the  bishops  out  of  the  House  of  Peers,  no 
otherwise  differing  from  the  former  than  it  was 
shorter.  It  was  opposed  by  many  that  it  should 
be  received  or  read ;  for  it  was  a  known  rule 
of  the  House  that  a  bill  rejected  could  not  be 
brought  again  into  the  House  dpring  the  same 
session,  which  was  an  order  that  had  never 
been  known  to  be  violated,  which  Mr.  Pym  con- 
fessed, but  said,  *  that  our  orders  were  not  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persiant,  not  to  be  al- 
tered, but  that  they  were  in  our  own  power ;  and 
that  the  receiving  this  bill,  since  it  was  in  our 
power,  was  very  necessary,  and  would  quiet 
the  minds  of  many,  who,  it  may  be,  would  be 
contented  with  the  passing  this  bill,  who  would 
otherwise  be  importunate  for  more  violent  rem- 
edies ;  and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Lords,  who  had  rejected  the  former 
bill,  were  very  sorry  for  it,  and  would  give  this 
a  better  reception ;  and  if  they  did  not,  it  would 
meet  with  the  same  fate  the  other  had  done, 
and  we  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
discharged  our  own  consciences.'  The  con- 
tent many  men  had  to  see  the  former  violence 
declined  and  more  moderate  counsels  pursued, 
prevailed  so  far,  that  the  bill  was  received  and 
read ;  and  the  same  reasons,  with  some  sub- 
sequent actions  and  accidents,  prevailed  after- 
ward for  the  passing  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, thoUjgh  it  received  a  greater  opposition 
than  it  had  done  formerly.  And  the  Lord  Falk- 
land then  concurring  with  his  friend  Mr.  Hyde 
in  the  opposing  it,  Mr.  Hampdent  said  that  he 
was  sorry  to  find  a  noble  lord  bad  changed  his 
opinion  since  the  time  the  last  bill  to  this  pur- 
pose had  passed  the  House ;  for  he  then  thought 
it  a  good  bill,  but  now  he  thought  this  an  ill 
one.  To  which  the  Lord  Falkland  presently 
replied,  that  he  had  been  persuaded  at  that 
time  by  that  worthy  gentleman  to  believe  many 
things  which  he  had  since  found  to  be  untrue, 
and  therefore  he  had  changed  his  opinion  in  many 
particulars,  as  well  as  to  things  as  persons,** 

Very  true  and  candid  was  this,  but  not  very 
startling,  since  Pym  and  Hampden  knew  it  weU 
already ;  and  <*  Mr.  Hyde"  had  taken  good  care 
that,  by  this  time,  the  king  should  know  it  too. 
**  I  may  not  forbeare  to  let  your  mati«  knowe," 
wrote  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  under  date  of  the 
29th  of  October,  "  that  the  Lo.  Falkland,  Sr  Jo. 
Strangwishe  [Strangeways],  Mr.  Waller,  Mr. 
Ed.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Holbome  have  lately  stood 
as  champions  in  maintenance  of  your  preroga- 
tive, whereof  yr  matie  shall  doe  well  to  take  soma 
notice  (as  yor  mat**  shall  thinke  best)  jor  their 
incouragement.**  The  king  answered,  eagerly 
and  earnestly,  "I  command  you  to  doe  it  in 


*  Oxford  ed.  of  1890,  toL  ii.,  p.  79,  76,  note, 
t  Haapdmi  had  retanwd  firom  Scotland  mnm  fiiw  dsys 
befort.  ' 
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my  Dftme,  teUing  Aem  that  I  will  doe  it  mytt^e 
mt  my  returned  From  the  date  of  this  oorre- 
spondence,  at  least,  these  men  were  retained 
on  behalf  of  Charlee.  But  Pym  watched  them 
more  and  more  narrowly  as  the  great  struggle 
drew  nigh. 

News  of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre 
now  burst  upon  London.  Following  so  closely 
upon  the  Scottish  **  incident,"  and  coupled  with 
the  CTidence  of  still  more  striking  circumstan- 
ces against  the  king,  this  shocking  CTont  in- 
creased to  a  fearful  degree  the  prcTailinff  ex- 
citement. The  cold  and  laconic  remark  of 
Charles  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  respecting  it 
has  not  been  noticed.  **I  hope,**  he  merely 
wrote,  **  I  hope  this  ill  newes  of  Ireland  may 
kinder  some  of  tkeat  foUiet  in  England.*** 

The  "  follies'*  and  thehr  authors  only  moved 
more  resolutely  forward.  A  petition  had  been 
in  agitation  for  some  time  in  the  lower  House, 
**  to  be  presented'*  (I  quote  Sir  Edward  Nich- 
olas's description)  "to  yor  mati«,  to  receave 
the  Parliament's  approbation  oi^  such  officers, 
councillors,  ^.,  as  yor  majtie  shall  choose,  for 
better  preyenc*on  of  the  great  and  many  mis- 
chiefs that  may  beOill  y  Commonwealthe,  by 
ye  choice  of  ill  councillors,  officers,  amb*dors, 
and  ministers  of  state.**  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  king's  alarm  at  this  propo8<^  measure,  or 
the  earnestness  of  his  commands  that  it  should 
by  some  means  or  other  be  **  stopp*d.*'  Hyde 
and  Falkland,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
with  their  present  prospects,  opposed  it  bitter- 
ly, step  by  step ;  but  Pym  and  Hampden  actiTC- 
ly  urged  it  on.  At  last,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, according  to  the  lords'  journals,  Pym  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  Commons,  in  confer- 
ence with  the  upper  House,  and  proceeded  to 
explain  to  their  lordships  the  seTcral  steps,  as 
they  are  there  called,  by  which  evil  counsels 
had  wrought  such  danger  to  the  kingdom,  and 
demanded  remedy  so  loudly. 

♦•  First.  That  the  dangers  which  come  to  the 
state  by  ill  counsels  are  the  most  pernicious  of 
all  others.  Since  it  is  usual  to  compare  poli- 
tick bodies  with  natural,  the  natural  body  is  in 
danger  divers  ways:  either  by  outward  vio- 
lence, that  may  be  foreseen  or  prevented,  or 
else  by  less  appearing  maladies,  such  as  grow 
upon  the  body  by  distempers  of  the  air,  im- 
moderate exercise,  or  diet;  and  when  the 
causes  of  the  disease  are  thus  clear,  the  remedy 
is  easily  applied ;  but  diseases  which  proceed 
from  the  inward  parts  or  the  more  noble  parts 
-»it  is  a  hard  thing  to  apply  a  cure  to  such  dis- 
eases. Ill  counsels  are  of  that  nature ;  for  the 
mischiefs  that  come  by  evil  counsel  corrupt 
the  vital  parts,  and  overthrow  the  public  gov- 
ernment. 

'*  Secondly.  That  there  have  been  lately,  and 
still  are,  ill  counsels  in  this  kingdom  and  about 
the  king.  That  there  have  been  lately,  you 
will  not  doubt,  when  the  main  course  of  the 
government  hath  been  so  employed  as  popery 
thereby  hath  been  maintained,  the  laws  sub- 
verted, and  no  distinction  kept  between  justice 
and  injustice ;  and  that  there  are  ill  counsels 
still  is  apparent  by  the  courses  taken  to  advance 
mischievous  designs :  his  majesty's  wisdom 
and  goodness  kept  them  from  his  heart,  tho* 
they  were  not  kept  out  of  his  courts.    So  most 

*  EnljUf  put  ii.,  voL  ii.,  p.  46. 


principal  and  mischievoiis  darigos  bxwe  been 
practised  by  jiuch  as  had  near  access  onto  his 
majesty,  tho*  not  to  his  heart,  and  the  Mpoky- 
gists  and  promoters  of  ill  counsels  are  aiQl  pre- 
ferred.** 

The  singular  and  grave  caution  of  theee  dis- 
tinctions is  not  the  least  remarkable  character- 
istic of  Pjrm.  No  man  could  so  thoroughly 
keep  within  the  nice  bounds  of  Parliamenlazy 
phrase  while  urging  the  bitterest  things. 

*<  Thirdly.  The  ul  counsels  of  this  tioie  are 
in  their  own  nature  more  mischierous  and 
more  dangerous  than  the  ill  counsels  of  former 
times:  former  counsels  have  been  to  please 
kings  in  thehr  vices,  from  which  oar  lung  is 
free ;  and  sometimes  for  racking  of  the  prerog- 
ative. If  it  had  gone  no  farther,  it  had  broaght 
many  miseries,  but  not  ruin  and  destraction. 
But  the  ill  counsels  of  this  time  are  destructive 
to  religion  and  laws,  by  altering  them  both,  and 
therefore  more  mischievous  in  their  own  nature 
than  those  of  former  times. 

'*  Fourthly.  That  these  ill  counsds  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  spirit  and  inclination  to  popery, 
and  have  had  a  dependance  on  popery,  and  all 
of  them  tend  to  it.  The  religion  of  the  Pa- 
pists is  a  religion  incompatible  with  any  other 
religion ;  destructive  to  all  others,  and  not  en- 
during any  thing  that  opposeth  it.  Whosoevfr 
doth  withstand  their  religion,  if  they  have  pow- 
er, they  bring  them  to  ruin.  There  are  other 
religions  that  are  not  right,  but  not  so  destnio- 
tive  as  popery,  for  the  princiides  of  popery  •« 
destructive  of  all  states  and  persons  that  op- 
pose it.  With  the  progress  of  this  misch  ie voos 
system  of  evU  counsel  they  provide  ooonsel- 
lors,  fit  instruments  and  organs,  that  may  exe- 
cute their  own  designs,  and  so  torn  all  coun- 
sels to  their  own  ends.  You  find  now,  in  Ire- 
land, that  those  designs  that  have  been  u^on  aU 
the  three  kingdom*  do  end  in  a  war  for  the  main- 
tenance of  popery  in  Ireland.  They  wookl  do 
the  like  here  if  they  were  aUe,  so  intent  are 
they  to  turn  all  to  their  own  advantage. 

*«  Fifthly.  That  unless  these  ill  counsels  be 
changed,  it  is  impossible  that  any  asststance, 
aid,  or  advice  that  the  Parliament  can  take  to 
reform  will  be  eflfectual,  for  the  puUic  orders 
and  laws  are  but  dead  if  not  put  m  execution. 
Those  that  are  the  ministers  of  state  put  things 
into  action ;  but  if  acted  by  evU  men,  and  while 
these  counsels  are  on  foot,  we  can  expect  no 
good.  It  is  like  a  dieeate  that  tuma  nutritiwe* 
into  foiton. 

**  Sixthly.  That  this  is  the  most  proper  tans 
to  desire  of  his  majesty  the  alteration  sod 
change  of  the  evil  counsellors,  becsose  the 
Commonwealth  is  brought  into  distemper  by 
them,  and  so  exhausted  that  we  can  endore  ae 
longer.  Another  reason  why  we  cannot  admit 
of  them  is  to  show  our  love  and  fidelity  to  the 
king  in  great  and  extraordinary  contribotioos 
and  aids.  When  God  doth  employ  his  servants, 
he  doth  give  some  promwe  to  ronse  up  their 
spirits ;  and  we  have  reason  now  to  expect  the 
king's  grace  in  great  abundance.  This  is  the 
time  wherein  the  subjects  are  to  aave  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  with  the  hazard  of  their  livet 
and  fortunes,  and  therefore  expect  it  from  his 
majesty  in  a  more  large  and  bountiful  manner 
than  at  other  times.  This  is  a  time  of  greai 
agitation  and  action,  when  other  states  being 
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mdy,  hf  preparatioii,  to  annoy  as,  ill  and  false 
HHunds  at  home  may  quickly  bring  us  to  rnin. 
As  we  kare  weakness  at  home,  so  we  ongbt  to 
discern  the  actions  abroad,  where  great  pro- 
nNoas  are  made ;  and  a  carelessness  and  im- 
profideaoe  herein,  when  our  neighbours  are  so 
proTided,  and  have  great  fleets  at  sea,  will  open 
a  way  to  sadden  ruin  and  destruction,  before 
we  eaa  be  prepared ;  and  therefore  it  is  now 
the  fittest  time  to  move  the  king. 

''Serenthly  and  lastly.  That  this  alteration 
of  coonsels  will  bring  great  advantages  to  the 
Mof  ia  his  own  designs.  In  all  our  actions, 
oar  prayers  to  God  should  be  that  his  name 
any  be  gk>rified ;  so  our  petitions  to  his  maj- 
esty should  bring  honour,  profit,  and  advantage 
to  him,  by  a  discouragement  to  the  rebels,  a 
great  part  of  their  con&ence  resting  in  the  evil 
eooDsela  at  home,  as  by  the  examinations  ap- 
feMh.  It  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to 
the  kiog'a  good  subjects  at  home,  who  hazard 
their  lives,  and  give  aid  and  contribution,  to 
hate  things  gowemed  for  the  public  good.  It 
wiU  make  men  t^md  to  prefer  servants  to  the  king 
AetereiU  eomnselhrs,  when  they  shall  come  to 
the  examination  of  the  Parliament ;  for  many 
tiaea  aervaats  are  preferred  to  princes  for  the 
•dvutage  of  foreign  states.  This  will  put  an 
■Dswer  into  the  kiiig*s  mouth  against  all  impor- 
teitiea,  that  he  is  to  prefer  none  but  such  as 
viU  be  approved  of  by  Parliament.  Those  that 
are  hoBOurable  and  most  ingenuous  are  aptest 
to  be  troobled  in  this  kind,  and  not  to  deny ; 
jherefore  the  king  may  answer,  *  He  hath  prom* 
iKd  hta  Parliament  not  to  admit  of  any  but  by 
*^Yice  of  Parliament  *  This  will  silence  them 
*fl-  These  are  domestick  advantages ;  but  it 
I^Ualao  make  as  fitter  to  enter  into  union  and 
treaty  with  foreign  nations  and  states,  and  to 
be  mAde  partakers  of  the  strength  and  assist- 
ttee  of  others :  it  will  fortify^us  against  the 
'oBifBS  of  ibreign  princes.  There  hath  been 
eae  eommon  counsel  at  Rome  and  in  Spain,  to 
wloce  us  to  popery :  if  good  counsel  at  home, 
ve  shall  be  the  bett^  prepared  to  preserre 
p^  and  union,  and  better  respect  from  Ire- 
w-  It  will  also  make  us  fit  for  any  noble  de- 
i|^  abroad.'' 

Secietaiy  Nicholas,  after  describing  to  the 
uBf  the  effect  of  this  grsTe  and  condensed 
«««aient,  adds :  ♦«  Yo'  ma'''  may  perceave  of 
*hat  eztream  necessitie  and  importance  yo' 
J*^«peedy  retame  is,  w«*»  I  beseech  y  ma»^ 
9f  aB  meanes  to  hasten."  Its  effect  in  other 
Wters  was  like  to  have  proved  of  inomediate 
Knooal  danger  to  Pym.  Some  few  days  af- 
^  he  eateied  the  House  with  an  open  letter 
m  his  hand,  and  told  the  speaker  that  he  bad 
JB«  reeeived  a  letter  from  a  porter  at  the  door 
« the  Hoose,  and  that,  upon  the  opening  of  it, 
aeoreriag  whidi  had  come  from  a  plague 
^owd*  dropped  out  of  it,  and  that  the  letter 
I'oelf  contained  many  menaces,  and  much  rail- 
^igainst  him.  The  porter,  being  examined, 
■w  **  agentleman  on  horseback,  in  a  gray  coat, 
l^fehim  twelve  pence  for  the  speedy  delivery 
«tt^  -Whateverthe  matter  was,"  observes 
«*•"**  made  a  mighty  noise  both  in  the 
Hooae  and  oat  of  the  House,  in  the  city  and 
gpptry;  for  Mr.  Pym  was  then  one  of  the 


U^  P^H**  MtU  Usfvred  m  Tariov*  places  in  and  aboot 


greatest  idols  of  the  faction.  All  the  art  ima- 
ginable was  used  to  find  out  the  author  of  this 
dangerous  attempt  to  infect  Mr.  Pym  with  the 
plague,  but  to  no  purpose."  In  a  curious  pam- 
phlet published  four  days  after  Pym*s  death, 
and  called  **  A  short  View  of  his  Life  and  Ac- 
tions,"* I  find  a  literal  copy  of  this  letter,  su- 
perscribed **  To  my  honoured  friend  John  Pym, 
Esquire,"  and  in-written  thus :  **  Master  Pym, 
do  not  think  that  a  guard  of  men  can  protect 
yon,  if  you  persist  in  your  courses  and  wicked 
dissignes.  I  have  sent  a  paper  messenger  to  you, 
and  if  this  do  not  touch  your  heart,  a  dagger 
shall,  so  soon  as  I  am  recovered  of  my  plague. 
In  the  mean  time,  you  may  be  forbom,  l>ecause 
no  better  man  may  be  indangered  for  you.  Re- 
pent, traitour."  In  the  same  pamphlet  it  is 
said,  that  soon  after  this  occurrence  a  gentle- 
man, **  mistaken  for  Mr.  Pym,"  was  stabbed  in 
Westminster  Hall  by  a  ruffian  who  escaped, 
so  that  it  is  probable  the  amiable  letter-writer 
kept  his  word ! 

Nor  was  this  all.  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  in 
the  same  letter  which  details  the  above  at- 
tempts to  the  king,  adds,  that  **  on  Monday  last, 
in  y*  evening,  another  as  desperate  and  dan- 
gerous a  conspiracy  against  Mr.  P3rm  was  dis- 
covered by  a  poor  zealous  taylor."  And  by 
other  conspiracies  besides  these  against  his 
lifef  were  the  public  rirtues  and  services  of 
this  great  person  acknowledged  and  sought  to 
be  repaid.  A  series  of  harassing  suits  were 
commenced  against  him,  with  a  view  to  deprive 
him,  if  possible,  of  his  Parliamentary  privilege, 
till  at  last,  so  eagerly  were  they  followed,  the 
House  itself  thought  fit  to  interfere,  and  pro- 
tect him  by  a  special  order,  t 

It  was  a  vain  persuasion  that  by  such  means 
as  these  the  spirit  of  Pym  could  be  broken  or 
subdued.  It  rose  to  its  duties  with  greater  re- 
solvedness ;  and  in  a  subsequent  conference 
with  the  Lords,  who  still  held  back  from  any 
thing  like  willing  co-operation,  he  suddenly 
threw  out  a  very  plain  and  ve^r  memorable 
warning,  which  produced  a  deep  impression  at 
the  time,  and  had,  no  doubt,  the  practical  effect 
its  author  intended ;  since,  while  it  brought  tho 
divisions  that  now,  under  the  management  of 
Hyde  and  his  friends,  distracted  the  Commons 
themselves,  to  what  might  be  called  the  ex- 
treme point  of  difference,  it  settled  also  the 
terms  of  the  struggle,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
victory,  in  the  great  party  contest  now  instant- 
ly impending.  V\lien  a  great  fight  is  to  be 
fought  for  great  results,  it  is  better  to  take  up 
position  upon  an  extreme  ground  of  certain  and 
defined  principle,  than  on  the  half  covered  way 
of  policy.  Pym  recommended  the  upper  House 
to  consider  that  **  the  Commons  were  the  rep- 
resentative body  of  the  whole  kingdom,  while 


*  Se«  No.  135  of  King's  ]>ainphlets,  Brit.  Mus. 

t  Clarendon  alludes  to  them  with  hit  otoal  want  of  in- 
nnaoattteaa.  **  Men  being  that  diaqnieted,  and  knowinf 
little,  and  ao  doabtiaf  raaeh,  erary  day  seeoBed  to  tbam  to 
prodace  a  new  diaooveiy  of  aome  new  trenaoa  and  plot  againat 
the  kingdom.  One  daj,  *  a  letter  from  beyond  aeaa,  of  great 
foroea  prepared  to  in^e  England ;'  another,  *  of  some  at- 
tempt opon  the  life  of  Mr.  Pym.' "—Vol.  ii.,  p.  t4. 

t  **  It  was  this  day  ordered  that  Mr.  Pym.  being  aoed  for 
tythe  wood,  shall  have  the  pririlege  of  Parliament,  and  that 
Lewis  Lashfurd  and  others,  the  solicitor  and  attorney  oa 
the  other  side,  be  hereby  enjoyned  to  forbear  to  prosecnte, 
or  farther  to  proceed  in  that  snit,  or  any  other  that  con- 
cerns the  said  Mr.  Pym.**— (JVaZ«oii'«  CoUeclums,  toL  ii , 
p,8W.) 
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their  lordship^  were  but  as  particular  persona, 
and  present  in  Parliament  in  a  particular  ca- 
pacity."* The  trimmers  shrank  from  his  side 
at  this ;  but  the  trimmers  were  held  of  little 
yalue  by  Pym  and  Hampden. 

On  the  22d  of  November  their  great  meas- 
ure was  presented  to  the  House  by  Pymf — 
their  final  appeal  to  the  nation  on  behalf  of  lib- 
erty against  despotism — the  Grand  Remon- 
strance on  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  a 
<«  severely  elaborate"  review  of  Charleses  mis- 
government  in  Church  and  State  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign ;  it  summed  up  all  the 
grievances  under  which  the  people  had  suffered 
in  language  of  great  energy  and  power,  and  it 
pointed  out  the  redress  already  achieved,  and 
what  still  remained  to  be  done.  Great  securi- 
ties for  the  people  were  yet  to  be  struggled  for ; 
and  the  patriots,  in  directing  their  present  ap- 
peal emphatically  tp  the  people,  exercised  a 
wise  and  just  policy  of  enlightening  them,  and 
guiding  them  to  the  future  by  severe  reference 
and  warning  to  the  past.  By  other  means  their 
object  must  have  failed  of  accomplishment. 
They  did  not  scruple  to  declare  frankly  '*  that, 
without  a  seasonable  care  to  disappoint  some 
councils  still  entertained,  all  the  good  acts 
which  they  had  obtained  were  in  danger  of  be- 
ing lost."  And  stronger  and  plainer  than  this 
was  their  allusion  to  the  Lords,  that  they  had 
no  hope  of  settling  the  kingdom's  distractions, 
for  want  of  a  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the 
upper  House. 

"  What  can  we  the  Commons  do,"  said  the 
words  of  the  remonstrance  itself,  **  without  the 
conjunction  of  the  House  of  Lords  1  And  what 
conjunction  can  we  expect  there,  where  the 
bishops  and  recusant  lords  are  so  numerous 
and  prevalent  that  they  are  able  to  cross  and 
mterrupt  our  best  endeavours  for  reformation  1 
They  have  already  hindered  the  proceedings 
of  divers  good  bills,  passed  in  the  Commons* 
House,  concerning  the  reformation  of  sundry 
great  abuses  and  corruptions  both  in  Church 
and  State."  One  passage,  memorable  for  its 
effect  upon  the  people,  will  illustrate  the  tone 
and  purpose  of  the  statement  of  grievances. 
Referring  to  the  dissolution  of  the  third  Parlia- 
ment, the  remonstrants  proceed :  **  The  privi- 
leges of  Parliament  broken,  by  imprisoning  di- 
vers members  of  the  House,  detaining  them 
close  prisoners  for  many  months  together,  with- 
out the  liberty  of  using  books,  pen,  ink,  or  pa- 
per ;  denying  them  all  the  comforts  of  life,  all 
means  of  preservation  of  health,  not  permitting 
their  wives  to  come  unto  them,  even  in  time 
of  their  sickness ;  and,  for  the  compleating  of 
that  cruelty,  after  years  spent  in  such  misera- 
ble durance,  depriving  them  of  the  necessary 
means  of  spiritual  consolation,  not  suffering 
them  to  go  abroad  to  enjoy  God's  ordinances  in 
God's  house,  or  God's  ministers  to  come  to 
them,  to  administer  comfort  unto  them  in  their 
private  chambers ;  and  to  keep  them  still  in 
this  oppressed  conditiou,  not  admittin^^  them  to 
be  bailed  according  to  law,  yet  vexing  them 

*  Nal«oa*s  Collectioas,  toI.  H.,  p.  712. 

t  Clarendon**  Hiiuny,  toI.  ii.,  p.  000,  rettortd  text.  Hia 
'Words,  tbotigh  they  convey  %  mitrepreMntation,  are  ctri* 
Idng :  **  On  Monday,  the  ttd  o9  Movember  (the  king  beinf 
within  two  miles  of  London),  Mr.  Pym  brought  in  the  re* 
■lonatranoe,  which  waa  read ;  having  no  direction  to  the 
Iw,  or  wuntion  of  the  House  of  Peerty  hut  being  a  plain 
Mmrmtionfrom  the  Houte  of  Common*  to  the  feopUfi 


with  informatioiM  in  inferior  oourta ;  senteodiif  I 
and  fining  some  of  them  for  matters  done  in 
ParUament,  and  extorting  the  payments  oi 
those  fines  from  them ;  enforcing  others  to  put 
in  security  for  good  behaviour  before  they  could 
be  released.  The  imprisonment  of  the  rest, 
who  refused  to  be  bound,  still  continoed  (which 
might  have  been  been  perpetoal,  if  pcceseriy 
had  not,  the  last  year,  brought  another  Parlia^ 
ment  to  relieve  them),  of  whom  ame  {Sir  Jokm 
EUot)  died  by  the  cnuUy  and  harthusM  of  ku 
trnpruontnent,  which  wouuL  admit  of  no  retmjitkm^ 
notwithtianding  the  imminent  danger  of  his  bfe 
did  niffidenUy  appear  by  the  dedaration  ^  ku 
phyetciant  and  hi*  releaee^  or  at  least  his  refrak- 
ment,  uo*  sought  by  many  humble  petititmo.   Am 

BIS  BLOOD  STILL  CKUS  POK   VBNGIilHCB  !    Or  re- 

pentance  of  those  ministers  of  state  who  at 
once  obstructed  the  course  both  of  his  majes- 
ty's justice  and  mercy !"  The  document  dosed 
with  a  general  petition  that  the  bishops  should 
be  deprived  of  their  votes,  and  that  none  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  public  afihirs  whom  the 
Parliament  might  not  approve  of. 

A  violent  and  long  debate  arose  on  its  intro- 
duction. The  House  had  commenced  its  sit- 
ting at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  at  twelve 
at  noon  the  debate  commenced ;  at  twdve  u 
midnight  the  remonstrance  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eleven.  Hampden  then  openly  dis- 
closed the  purpose  of  the  remonstrants  by  ino> 
ving  that  the  remonstrance  shonld  be  printed. 
Hyde  opposed  this  with  a  counter  motion ;  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
?rint  any  thing  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
'eers,*  (!)  and  asserted  for  himself  the  ri^ 
of  protesting  against  the  vote  of  the  majontj. 
In  this  he  was  joined  by  several  members,  aod 
a  desperate  effort  was  made  to  enter  a  formal 
protest  of  the  minority  against  the  decision  of 
the  House.  The  conflict  of  voices  and  of  pas- 
sions became  tremendous,  and  bloodshed.  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  says,  was  like  to  have  ensued. 
"  We  had  catched  at  each  other's  locks,  aod 
sheathed  our  swords  in  each  other's  bowels, 
had  not  the  sagacity  and  great  calmness  of  Bfr. 
Hampden,  by  a  short  speech,  prevented  it,  and 
led  us  to  defer  our  angry  debate  until  the  next 
morning."  Meanwhile,  at  about  two  o'clock, 
Hampden's  motion  for  the  printing  had  been 
carried,  and  now,  at  three  in  the  morning,  the 
House  adjourned. 

Clarendon  shall  tell  what  occurred  on  the 
meeting  of  the  following  day.  It  may  serve  to 
explain  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  personal  wt 
less  than  public  hatred  of  the  memory  of  Pym. 
**  About  three  of  the  clock,  when  the  House 
met,  Mr.  Pym  lamented  the  disorder  of  the 
night  before,  which,  he  said,  might  probably 
have  engaged  the  House  in  blood,  and  bad  pro- 
ceeded principally  from  the  offering  a  protesta- 
tion, which  had  been  never  before  offered  in 
that  House,  and  woo  a  transgreteion  that  ought 
to  be  severely  examined^  that  mischief  might  not 
result  hereafter  from  that  precedent ;  and  there- 
fore proposed  that  the  House  would  the  next 
morning  enter  upon  that  examination,  and  is 
the  mean  time  men  might  recollect  themselves, 
and  they  who  osed  to  take  notes  might  peruse 
their  memorials,  that  the  persons  who  were  the 


*  Hist.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  4S.    The  word  **  norvf*  is  replaced  u 
this  editioa  for  the  lobttitated  **Mldom." 
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th^enuert  dftke  diwrder  might  he  named,  and 
defend  themseWes  the  best  they  could ;  and 
with  this  resolution  the  House  rose,  the  vexa- 
tion of  the  night  before  being  very  visible  in 
the  looks  and  countenance  of  many."* 

Daring  this  stormy  and  eventful  scene  the 
king  was  on  his  way  from  Scotland.  He  ar- 
riTod  on  the  25th  of  November,  "  brooding  in 
secret  over  his  purposed  vengeance  on  the 
popular  leaders."t  His  first  act  was  to  reward 
the  deserters  from  the  people.  He  made  Falk- 
land secretary,  and  Colepepper  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  while  Hyde  proposed  to  waive 
office  for  himself  at  present,  on  the  mund  that 
"bis  senrices  would  be  more  useful  without 
it,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  had  not  yet 
lost  the  hope  of  secretly  betraying  the  cause. 
Charles's  next  step  was  to  remove  the  guards, 
which,  since  the  Scotch  incident  and  the  Irish 
reWlion,  had  protected  both  Houses.  The 
Commons  strongly  objected,  and  the  king  an- 
swered that  his  presence  was  a  sufficient  pro- 
tectioni 

On  the  1st  of  December  the  grand  remon- 
strance wi6  presented  to  him  at  Hampton 
Court.  He  evaded  an  immediate  answer,  and 
promised  to  send  one.  The  Commons  at  once 
jnbiished  the  remonstrance,  «*  contrary,"  says 
Whitelocke,t  "to  the  king's  desire,  and  before 
^  answer  made  to  it."  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, an  answer,  secretly  drawn  up  by  Hyde,^ 
was  made  public  in  the  name  of  Charles.  Ev- 
fjy  thmg  was  rushing  to  a  crisis. 

A  bill  now  depended  in  the  lower  House  for 
raising  soldiers  by  impressment.  Charles  sud- 
Mf  intimated  that  he  should  pass  it  only  with 
an  express  saving  of  his  prerogative,  and  add- 
ed that  he  was  "  litUe  beholding  to  him,  who- 
CTer  at  this  time  began  this  dispute."  Pym  at 
wee  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the 
bead  of  a  conference,  and  proposed  the  follow- 
fflf  resolutions :  *•  It  is  our  opinion,  that  the 
pririleges  of  Parliament  are  broken,  1.  By  his 
"ttjwty's  taking  notice  of  the  bill  for  pressing, 
rt  being  in  agitation  in  both  Houses,  and  not 
*fwed  on.  2.  In  that  his  majesty  should  pro- 
pound a  limitation  and  provisional  clause  to  be 
Jdded  to  the  bill  before  it  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  consent  of  both  Houses.  3.  In  that  his 
"^jesty  did  express  his  displeasure  against 
^DK  persons  for  matters  moved  or  debated  in 
I^rliament  during  the  debate  and  preparation 
w  that  bill.  4.  That  a  declaratory  protestation 
be  entered  into  by  both  Houses  for  the  claim 
01  these  privileges  and  liberties ;  and  that  a 
petitionary  remonstrance  be  drawn  up  and  pre- 
Jjnted  to  his  majesty  about  them."  An  «♦  hum- 
bjepetiiion"  was  immediately  presented,  im- 
^^Jyiag  the  stem  request  that  **  he  (the  king) 
*«»ki  take  notice  that  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
"^ent  was  broken,  and  to  desire  him  that  it  may 
w  be  done  so  any  more  hereafter."  Charles 
»ade  an  «•  ample  apology." 

"Hie  remonstrance,  meanwhile,  was  doing  its 
*ork  among  the  people,  and  the  popular  dis- 
^Pteau  against  the  bishops  were  loudly  heard.  II 

H»"*orf  from  Mackintosh,  vol.  v.,  p.  388. 

J  McMrimb.  p.  48. 

}  CwwUt  dM  VBstored  text  of  the  Biaiary. 

'  S-!?**  '^y*  *****  **>•  twnjwtal  peers  had  become 
2J*^  **J«et«  of  poDoIar  odiam.  And  he  proceeds  to  soy, 
••I  «)tho«t  say  sathority  of  the  reports  or  journals  to  bear 
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Upon  this  WnUaros,  who  had  recently  made  his 
peace  with  Charles,  and  succeeded  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  committed  that  act  which, 
considered  as  a  rashness,  was  such  a  strange 
departure  from  his  character,  but,  viewed  as  a 
first  step  to  the  king's  cherished  purpose  of  re- 
voking all  that  had  been  done  in  the  past  year, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Parliament  had  not  been 
free,  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  huge  in- 
trigue of  his  life.  He  drew  up  a  declaration, 
and  prevailed  with  eleven  other  prelates  to  join 
him  in  it,  to  the  effect  that  the  bishops  could 
no  longer,  without  danger  to  their  lives,  attend 
their  duty  in  Parliament,  and  that  they  there- 
fore protested  against  the  validity  of  any  votes 
or  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Lords  during 
their  absence.  This  was  delivered  by  the  lord- 
keeper,  and  heard  with  extreme  resentment. 
The  Lords  treated  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege, 
and  communicated  with  the  Conmions ;  when 
the  latter,  after  a  debate  with  closed  doors, 
impeached  the  twelve  bishops  of  high  treason. 
On  the  80th  of  December  they  appeared  as  cul- 
prits on  their  knees  at  the  bar  of  the  upper 
House.  Ten  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  two,  on  the  score  of  age  and  infirmity,  to 
the  usher  of  the  black  rod. 

Thus  closed  1641,  the  most  eventful  year  of 
the  English  history,  and  upon  the  first  day  of 
1642  blood  was  shed.  A  dissolute  Royalist  of- 
ficer drew  his  sword  at  Westminster,  and,  in- 
venting a  term  which  afterward  became  very 
famous,  threatened  death  to  **  the  Roundheads 
who  bawled  against  the  bishops."  Colonel 
Lunsford,  too,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Tower  by  Charles,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of 
the  Commons,  drew  his  sword  upon  the  popu- 
lace ;  several  of  his  friends  followed  his  exam- 
ple :  and  some  of  the  citizens  were  wounded, 
while  one,  Sir  Richard  Wiseman,  was  killed. 

The  next  scene  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  question  of  a  guard  was  again 
debated,  with  halberts  in  the  House  for  their 
defence.  Pjrm  had  presented  to  the  Lords  the 
following  condensed  and  most  significant  stato- 
ment  of  reasons  for  the  protection  claimed. 
**  The  great  number  of  disorderly,  suspicious, 
and  desperate  persons,  especially  of  the  Irish 
nation,  lurking  in  obscure  alleys  and  victual- 
ling-houses in  the  suburbs,  and  other  places 
near  London  and  Westminster.  The  jealousy 
conceived  upon  discovery  of  the  design  in  Scot- 
land for  the  surprising  of  the  persons  of  divers 
nobility  and  members  of  the  Parliament  there, 
which  had  been  spoken  of  here  some  few  days 
before  it  broke  out,  not  vfithout  some  whispering' 
intimation  thai  the  like  was  intended  against  di» 
vers  persons  of  both  Houses,  which  found  the 
more  credit  by  reason  of  the  former  attempts 
of  bringing  up  the  army  to  disturb  and  inforce 
this  Pariiament.    The  conspiracy  in  Ireland, 


him  out,  "  Hereapoo  the  Lords  sent  to  the  House  of  Com- 
ffiona,  and  maaj  members  of  that  house  coroj^ined  *  that 
the/  could  not  come  with  safety  to  the  House ;  and  that 
some  of  them  had  been  assaulted,  and  very  ill  entreated,  bj 
those  that  crowded  about  that  door.'  But  this  conference 
could  not  be  procured,  the  debate  being  still  put  off  to  soma 
other  time,  auer  several  speeches  had  been  made  in  justifi- 
cation of  them,  and  commendation  of  their  affections,  some 
saying  *  they  must  not  discourage  their  friends,  this  beinv 
a  time  they  must  make  use  of  alT(riends  -^  Mr.  Pym  himself 
saying,  *  God  forbid  the  House  of  Commons  should  proceed 
in  any  way  to  dishearten  people  to  obtain  their  just  desires 
in  such  a  way.' "—History  of  the  Rebellion,  roL  ii.,  p.  67. 
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managed  with  so  mach  secrecy  that,  but  for 
the  happy  discovery  at  Dublin,  it  had  been  ex- 
ecuted m  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  npon  one 
and  the  same  day,  or  soon  after,  and  that  some 
of  the  chief  conspirators  did  profess  that  the 
like  course  vxis  intended  in  England  and  Scot- 
Undt  which  being  found  in  some  degree  true  in 
Scotland,  seemed  the  more  probable  to  be  like- 
wise designed  for  England.  Divers  advertise- 
ments beyond  the  sea,  which  came  over  about 
the  same  time,  *  That  there  should  be  a  great 
alteration  of  religion  in  England  in  a  few  days, 
and  that  the  necks  of  both  the  Parliaments 
should  be  broken.'  Divers  examinations  of 
dangerous  speeches  of  some  of  the  popish  and 
discontented  party  in  this  kingdom.  The  secret 
meetings  and  consultations  of  the  Papists  in 
several  parts  :  their  frequent  devotions  for  the 
prosperity  of  some  great  design  in  hand.  These 
several  considerations  do  move  the  Parliament 
to  desire  a  guard,  which  for  the  most  part 
should  be  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex ;  and  they  do  conceive  that  there  is  just 
cause  to  apprehend  that  there  is  some  wicked 
and  mischievous  practice  to  interrupt  the  peace- 
able proceedings  of  the  Parliament  still  in  hand ; 
for  preventing  whereof,  it  is  fit  the  guard  should 
be  continued  under  the  same  command,  or  such 
other  as  they  should  choose ;  but  to  have  it 
under  the  command  of  any  other  not  chosen 
by  themselves,  they  can  by  no  means  consent 
to,  and  will  rather  run  any  hazard  than  admit 
of  a  precedent  so  dangerous  both  to  this  and 
future  Parliaments.  And  they  humbly  leave  it 
to  his  majesty  to  consider  whether  it  will  not 
be  fit  to  sufiTer  his  high  court  of  Parliament  to 
enjoy  that  privilege  of  providing  for  their  own 
safety  which  was  never  denied  other  inferior 
courts,  and  that  he  will  be  pleased  graciously 
to  believe  that  they  cannot  think  themselves 
safe  under  any  guard  of  which  they  shall  not 
be  assured  that  it  will  be  as  faithful  in  defend- 
ing his  majesty's  safety  as  their  own,  whereof 
they  shall  always  be  more  careful  than  of  their 
own."  And  now  Pym  rose  to  add  additional 
reasons,  drawn  from  the  recent  practices  and 
menaces  of  the  English  "  malignfmt  party." 

The  House  of  Commons  was  still  in  debate 
— the  3d  of  January,  1642 — when  Herbert,  the 
attorney-general,  appeared  at  the  clerks'  table 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  said  that  **  tho  king 
had  commanded  him  to  tell  their  lordships  that 
great  and  treasonable  designs  and  practices 
against  him  and  the  state  had  come  to  his  maj- 
esty's knowledge,  for  which  the  king  had  given 
him  conmiand  to  accuse,  and  he  did  accuse,  the 
Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr. 
HoUis,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigge,  and  Mr.  Strode, 
of  high  treason."  He  then  read  the  articles, 
which  sufficiently  indicate  how  the  blow  would 
have  been  followed  up  in  case  it  had  succeeded 
thus  far. 

They  were  couched  in  these  words :  "  First. 
That  they  have  traitorously  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  government 
of  this  kingdom,  and  deprive  the  king  of  his 
regal  power,  and  place  in  the  subjects  an  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  power.  Second.  That 
they  have  traitorously  endeavoured,  by  many 
foul  aspersions  upon  his  majesty  and  his  gov- 
ernment, to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  people, 
and  to  make  his  majesty  odious  to  them.   Third. 


That  they  have  endeavoored  to  draw  hk  oaj- 
esty's  late  army  to  disobedience  to  his  majes- 
ty's commands,  and  to  side  with  them  in  their 
traitorous  designs.  Fourth.  That  tbey  have 
traitorously  invited  and  encouraged  a  foreign 
power  to  invade  his  majesty's  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. Fifth.  That  they  have  traitorously  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  rights  and  very  being 
of  Parliaments.  Sixth.  That  for  the  compl^ 
ting  of  their  dangerous  projects  they  have  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  in  them  lay,  by  force  and 
terror,  to  compel  the  Parliament  to  join  with 
them  in  their  traitorous  designs  ;  and  to  that 
end,  have  actually  raised  and  countenanced  tu- 
mults against  the  king  and  Parliament.  Sev- 
enth. That  they  have  traitorously  conspired  to 
levy,  and  actually  hare  levied,  war  against  the 
king."  Herbert  added  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
his  majesty,  '*  First.  That  a  select  committee, 
under  a  command  of  secrecy,  may  be  appointed 
to  take  the  examination  of  such  witneases  as 
the  king  will  produce  in  this  business,  as  for- 
merly hath  been  done  in  cases  of  like  nature, 
according  to  the  justice  of  this  House.  Sec- 
ond. Liberty  to  add  and  alter  if  ^ere  sbookl 
because.  Third.  That  their  lordships  would 
take  care  for  the  secnring  of  the  persoos,  as  io 
justice  there  should  be  cause." 

Had  this  monstrous  attempt  of  tyranny  end- 
ed here,  it  would  have  stood  a  lasting  evKience 
of  the  perfidy  and  folly  of  the  king.  The  <^- 
est  rights  of  the  subject  were  insolently  viola- 
ted by  it.  The  attorney-general  had  not  a 
shadow  of  right  ta  impeach  Pjrm  or  Hampden, 
any  more  than  the  House  of  Lords  had  the 
right  to  try  them.  The  only  mode  of  legal 
trial,  upon  such  a  suit  preferred  by  the  king, 
was  by  a  petty  jury  on  a  bill  found  by  a  grand 
jury.  But  thus  far  we  have  only  seen  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end ! 

The  lower  House  were  told  of  the  attempt 
against  them  by  a  message  from  the  Lords, 
and  in  the  same  moment  heard  that  persons 
were  sealing  up  the  trunks,  papers,  and  lodg- 
ings of  the  accused  members.  They  sent  the 
speaker's  warrant  on  the  instant  to  break  the 
seals  and  apprehend  the  persons  by  whom  tbey 
were  put  on ;  ordered^  at  the  same  time,  that 
any  members  upon  whom  similar  seizures  were 
attempted  should  stand  npon  their  defence; 
and  finally  desired  an  immediate  conference 
with  the  Lords,  as  parties  interested  do  less 
than  themselves. 

Mr.  Francis,  sergeant-at-arms,  having  been 
meanwhile  admitted  without  his  mace,  deliver- 
ed the  following  message  to  the  Hoose :  **  1 1 
am  commanded  by  the  king's  majesty,  my  mas- 
ter, upon  my  allegiance,  that  I  should  come 
and  repair  to  the  House  of  Conunons,  where 
Mr.  Speaker  is,  and  there  to  require  of  Mr. 
Speaker  five  gentlemen,  membera  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  these  gentlemen  being 
delivered,  I  am  commanded  to  arrest  them,  m 
his  majesty*s  name,  of  high  treason.  Their 
names  are,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  HoBis, 
Sir  A.  Hazlerigge,  and  Mr.  William  Strode.'* 
The  House  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king  io 
reply,  saying  that  the  matter  was  too  serioos 
to  be  decided  without  consideration,  hot  that 
the  accused  would  be  ready  to  answer  any  If^ 
gal  charge.  Pym  and  Hampden  were  prest^nt 
at  the  moment,  and  the  speaker,  in  the  name 
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or  the  House,  fonnally  reqaested  them  to  at- 
tend, with  the  other  three  members,  on  the 
norniog  of  the  folio  wing  day.* 

The  scene  must  now  change,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  January,  to  the  king^s 
apartments  at  Whitehall,  for  a  page  of  the  se- 
cret history  of  this  memorable  ereni  has  re- 
cenily  been  opened  to  us. 

The  project  of  seising  the  accused  members 
in  person  from  within  the  walls  of  the  House 
was  probably  Charleses  own,  but  had  certainly 
been  canvassed  earnestly  with  the  queen  till 
late  on  the  preceding  night.  From  a  curious 
manuscript  account,  left  by  Sir  W.  Coke  of 
Norfolk,  to  Mr.  Anchetil  Grey,  it  would  then 
appear  that  the  king,  apprehensive  of  the  hax- 
trd  of  the  attempt  that  had  been  agreed  on  at 
night,  went  the  next  morning  to  the  queen's 
apartment,  and  finding  Cariile  with  her  majes- 
ty, he  retired  with  the  latter  into  her  closet, 
and  there  discoursed  with  her  about  the  con- 
sequence of  the  design,  urged  many  reasons 
against  it,  and  expressed  a  resolution  not  to 
put  it  into  execution ;  upon  which  the  queen 
could  no  longer  contain,  but  broke  into  these 
angry  and  passionate  words :  "  AlUz !  poUron  ! 
go,  poll  these  rogues  out  by  the  ears,  (mneme 
rn(nez  januU  T'f  The  king  left  the  room. 
Madame  de  MotteviUe  supplies  the  sequel  in 
describing  the  queen,  while  waiting  with  vio- 
lent impatience,  rejoined  by  Lady  Cariile.  ••  She 
was  impatiently,"  says  that  celebrated  gossip 
and  waiting-woman,  **  awaiting  news  from  th« 
House ;  at  length,  thinking  that  the  hour  was 
past,  and  the  stroke  made  or  missed,  she  said 
to  Lady  Cariile,  •  Rejoice !  for  I  hope  that  the 
king  is  now  master  in  his  states,  and  such  and 
Mch  are  in  custody.*  Lady  Cariile  immediate- 
ly sent  intelligence  to  Mr.  Pym,  where  it  ar- 
rited  in  time.  The  queen  owned  her  indiscre- 
lioii,  with  great  penitence,  to  her  husband,  who 
forgare  her.*'t 

Pym,  Hampden,  and  the  other  members  were 
in  their  places  in  the  House  of  Commons  very 
c>fly  on  the  4th  of  January,  and  as  soon  as 
prayers  were  said,  Pym  had  risen,  and  address- 
ed the  speaker  on  the  articles  of  impeachment 
presented  against  him  the  day  before  by  the 
tag's  attorney.  The  clearness,  force,  and  beau- 
ty of  his  speech  will  be  felt  by  all.  "What," 
*e  may  say  with  JBschines,  "  what  if  we  had 
keard  him !" 

**  Mr.  Speaker,  these  articles  of  high  treason, 
«^hihitcd  by  his  majesty  against  me,  and  the 
^>ther  gentlemen  in  the  accusation  charged  with 
the  same  crime,  are  of  great  consequence  and 
tMch  damage  to  the  state.  The  articles  in 
tbemselves,  if  proved,  are,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  high  treason. 

*•  First.  To  endeavour  to  subvert  tke  fundament- 
•i^'wofUu  Und  ft,  by  this  present  Parliament, 
«  t^  Earl  of  Strafford's  case,  adjudged  high 
fr«Mw,  Secondly,  to  endeavour  to  introduce 
••toihis  kingdom  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 

•  loorMb  cT  Um  Coamoo*.  In  the  aftenioon  of  the  4th, 
■J**^»»  «eawr«adain  entervd,  '•  that  all  the  fire  membeni 


,..    .      — ^  *<*  •PP«*»  »o  the  House,  aocordinff  to  yee- 

♦  »tr  Arthur  Jlazlrriff  himself,  in  an  account  he  eave  of 
«;V»^',  la  Crumwell't  Parliament  of  1658,  uses  these 
I??"  P*"-  H««  account  ia  loow,  but  fair  corT«»»>oratini? 
•^""•^•o  the  whole.  See  eome  extracts  from  his  speech 
»Ap,«dttD.  4  Margure,  p.  419. 


form  of  goverment,  is  likewise  voted  high  trea- 
son. Thirdly,  to  raise  an  army  to  compel  the 
Parliament  to  make  and  enact  laws,  without 
their  free  Totes  and  willing  proceedings  in  the 
same,  is  high  treason.  Fourthly,  to  invite  a 
foreign  force  to  invade  this  land,  to  favour  our  * 
designs  agitated  against  the  king  and  state,  is 
high  treason.  Fifthly,  to  animate  and  encour- 
age riotous  assemblies  and  tumults  about  the 
Parliament,  to  compel  the  king  to  assent  to 
votes  of  the  House,  is  treason.  SixAly,  to 
cast  aspersions  upon  his  majesty  and  his  gov- 
ernment, to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  to  make  his  majesty  odious  unto  them, 
is  treason.  Seventhly,  to  endeavour  to  draw 
his  majesty *s  army  into  disobedience,  and  to 
side  with  us  in  our  designs,  if  against  Uie  king, 
is  treason. 

"  I  desire,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  favour  of  this 
House  to  clear  myself  concerning  this  charge. 
I  shall  only  parallel  and  similize  my  actions 
since  the  sitting  of  this  Parliament  with  these 
articles. 

"  First,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  to  vote  with  the  Par- 
liament as  a  member  of  the  House,  wherein  all 
our  votes  ought  to  be  free  (it  being  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  thereof  to  have  our  debates, 
disputes,  and  arguments  io  the  same  unques- 
tionable), be  to  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fun- 
damental laws,  then  I  am  guilty  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle. 

"  Secondly.  If  to  agree  and  consent  with  the 
whole  state  of  the  kingdom,  by  vote,  to  ordain 
and  make  laws  for  the  good  government  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  in  peace  and  dutiful  obedi- 
ence to  their  lawful  sovereign,  be  to  introduce 
an  arbitrarj^and  tyrannical  form  of  government 
in  the  state,  then  am  I  guilty  of  this  article. 

"  Thirdly.  If  to  consent,  by  vote  with  the 
Parliament,  to  raise  a  guard  or  trained  band  to 
secure  and  defend  the  persons  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  being  environed  and  beset  with 
many  dangers  in  the  absence  of  the  king ;  and, 
by  vote  with  the  House,  in  willing  obedience 
to  the  royal  command  of  his  majesty,  at  hie  re- 
turn, be  actually  to  levy  arms  against  the  king, 
then  am  I  guilty  of  this  article. 

**  Fourthly.  If  to  join  iivith  the  Parliament  of 
England,  by  free  vote,  to  crave  brotherlj  as- 
sistance from  Scotland  (kingdoms  both  under 
obedience  to  one  sovereign,  both  his  loyal  sub- 
jects) to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which 
lies  gasping  every  day  in  danger  to  be  lost  from 
his  majesty's  subjection,  be  to  invite  and  en- 
courage a  foreign  power  to  invade  this  king- 
dom, then  am  I  guilty  of  high  treason. 

"  Fifthly.  If  to  agree  with  the  greatest  and 
wisest  council  of  state  to  suppress  unlawful 
tumults  and  riotous  assemblies ;  to  agree  with 
the  House,  by  vote,  to  all  orders,  edicts,  and 
declarations  for  their  repelling,  be  to  raise  and 
countenance  them  in  their  unlawful  actions, 
then  am  I  guilty  of  this  article. 

"  Sixthly.  If,  by  fVee  vote,  to  join  with  the 
Parliament  in  publishing  of  a  remonstrance ; 
in  setting  forth  declarations  against  delinquents 
in  the  state  ;  against  incendiaries  between  his 
majesty  and  his  kingdom  ;  ;igainst  ill  counsel- 
lors which  labour  to  avert  his  majesty's  afllfec- 
tion  from  Parliament ;  against  those  ill-affect- 
ed bishops  that  have  innovated  our  religion — 
oppressed  painful,  learned,  and  godly  ministers 
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with  yexatioos  suits  and  molestations  in  their 
unjust  courts — by  cruel  sentences  of  pillory  and 
cutting  off  their  ears — by  great  fines,  banish- 
ments, and  perpetual  imprisonments:  if  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  be  to  cast  aspersions  upon  his 
majesty  and  his  government,  and  to  alienate 
the  hearts  of  his  loyal  subjects,  good  Protest- 
ants and  well  affected  in  religion,  from  their 
due  obedience  to  his  royal  majesty,  then  am  I 
guilty  also  of  this  article. 

"  Seventhly.  If  to  consent,  by  vote  with  the 
Parliament,  to  put  forth  proclamations,  or  to 
send  declarations  to  his  majesty^s  army  to  ani- 
mate and  encourage  the  same  to  his  loyal  obe- 
dience ;  to  give  so  many  subsidies,  and  raise 
so  many  great  sums  of  money  willingly  for 
their  keeping  on  foot  to  serve  his  majesty  upon 
his  royal  command  on  any  occasion  ;  to  appre- 
hend and  attack  as  delinquents  such  persons  in 
the  same  as  are  disaffected  both  to  his  sacred 
person,  his  crown  and  dignity,  to  his  wise  and 
great  counsel  of  Parliament,  to  the  true  and 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  true  religion,  grounded  on  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  himself,  and  established  and  confirm- 
ed by  many  acts  of  Parliament  in  the  reigns 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  King  Edward  VI.,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  King  James  of  blessed  memory  : 
if  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  be  to  draw  his  majesty's 
army  into  disobedience,  and  siding  with  us  in 
our  designs,  then  am  I  guilty  of  this  article. 

"Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  given  you  a 
touch  concerning  these  artides,  comparing 
them  with  my  actions  ever  since  I  had  the 
honour  to  sit  in  this  House  as  a  member  there- 
of, I  humbly  crave  your  consideration  and  fa- 
vourable judgment  of  them,  not  doubting — they 
being  weighed  in  the  even/scales  of  your  wis- 
dom— I  shall  be  found  innocent  and  clear  from 
these  crimes  laid  to  my  charge.*' 

Nor,  in  the  triumph  of  this  masterly  self-vin- 
dication, did  I^m  forget  the  higher  duty  which 
then  waited  upon  his  position  as  leader  of  the 
House — upon  bis  virtue,  and  on  his  never-quail- 
ing courage.  As  the  members  expected  him 
to  resume  his  seat,  he  gravely  and  earnestly, 
amid  loud  cheering  from  various  quarters,  add- 
ed these  words : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  humbly  crave  your  further 
patience  to  speak  somewhat  concerning  the 
exhibiting  of  this  charge,  which  is  to  offer  to 
your  consideration  these  questions,  viz. :  First, 
wheikcr  to  exhibit  article*  of  high  treason  by  his 
majesty^ s  own  hands  in  this  House  agrees  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  thereof!  Secondly,  whether 
for  a  guard  armed  to  come  into  the  Parliament 
to  accuse  any  of  the  members  thereof  be  not  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament  1  Third- 
ly, whether  any  of  the  members  of  Parliament, 
being  so  accused,  may  be  conmiitted  upon  such 
accusation  without  the  whole  consent  1  Fourth- 
ly, whether  a  Parliament  hath  not  privilege  to 
bail  any  member  so  accused  1  Fidhly  and  last- 
ly, whether,  if  any  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment so  charged,  and  by  the  House  discharged^ 
without  release  from  his  majesty  may  still  sit 
in  the  House  as  members  of  the  same  1 

**  And  thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  humbly  crave  par- 
don for  my  presumption  in  so  far  troubling  this 
honourable  House,  desiring  their  favourable 
consideration  of  all  my  actions,  and  that  I  may 
have  such  trial  as  to  this  wise  council  shall 


seem  meet,  cheerfully  submitting  myself  and 
actions  to  the  righteous  judgment  of  the  same.*' 

The  rest  of  the  accused  members  afterward 
rose  successively,  and  refuted  the  alleged  char- 
ges against  themselves.  The  dinner  hour*8  ad- 
journment then  took  place ;  and  the  House  had 
scarcely  resumed  when,  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  Pym  received  Lady  Carlile's  intelli- 
gence, and  at  once  stated  it  to  the  Hquse.  The 
five  members  were  requested  to  withdraw,  to 
avoid  the  bloodshed  which  it  was  felt  would  be 
the  necessary  consequence  of  their  remaining* 
and  after  some  difficulty  they  did  so.  Then  the 
House,  having  ordered  Mr.  Speaker  to  keep  bis 
seat,  with  the  mace  lying  before  him,  awaited 
in  awful  silence  the  approach  of  their  strange 
and  unwelcome  visiter.* 

A  loud  knock  threw  open  the  door ;  a  rash 
as  of  many  armed  men  was  heard ;  and  above 
it  the  voice  of  Charles^,  commanding  **  upon 
their  lives  not  to  come  in."t  He  entered  the 
moment  after,  accompanied  only  by  his  nephew, 
the  prince  palatine  ;  and  as  he  advanced  up  to 
the  chair— uncovering  himself,  and  the  mem- 
bers standing  up  uncovered — he  darted  a  look 
"  on  the  right  hand,  near  the  bar  of  the  House, 
where  Mr.  Pym  used  to  sit,  but  not  seeing  him 
there  {knowing  him  weU)^  went  up  to  the  chair."t 
This  the  speaker  yielded  to  him,  but  he  contin- 
ued standing  on  the  step.  Again  his  eye  glan- 
ced around,  searching  once  more  for  the  portly 
person  of  the  popular  leader.  The  multitude 
of  faces  that  met  his  own,  and  the  sullen  and 
awful  silence  that  prevailed,  confused  him.  He 
spoke  at  last,  but  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  witk 
an  abruptness  which  made  more  evident  than 
usual  the  painful  defect  in  his  enunciation.  He 
assured  them  hastily  "  that  no  king  that  ever 
was  in  England  should  be  more  careful  of  their 
privileges  ;  but  in  case  of  treason,  he  held  that 
no  person  hath  a  privilege."  He  took  '*thr« 
occasion  again  to  confirm,  that  whatever  be 
had  done  in  favour  and  for  the  good  of  his  sub- 
jects, he  would  maintain."  Then  again  ''be 
called  Mr.  Pym  by  njune."^  None  answered. 
He  asked  the  speaker  if  he  was  in  the  House. 
Lentball,  inspired  by  the  greatness  of  the  oc- 
casion, kneeled,  and  desir^  him  to  excuse  bis 
answer,  for  '*  in  this  place  I  have  neither  eyes 
to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak  but  as  the  House  is 
pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I  am." 
"  The  birds,  then,  are  flown !"  said  Charles, 
passionately ;  and,  abruptly  insisting  that  the 
accused  members  must  be  sent  to  him,  or  *'  be 
must  take  his  own  course,"  left  the  place  where 
he  stood,  *'  pulling  off  bis  hat  till  he  came  to 
the  door."||  A  low  and  ominous  murmur  of 
**  Privilege!  privilege  !"  sounded  in  his  ears  as 
he  retired.  His  hired  and  tumultuous  bands 
of  bravoes,  who,  while  he  was  in  the  House, 
had  been  waiting  in  the  lobby  for  "  the  word,'* 
cocking  their  pistols,  and  crying  "Fall  on,'*T 

*  The  mibeequent  entry  on  the  Journal!  is  sioiplr  this : 
"  Jan.  4,  P.M.  The  king  came  into  the  Boom  of  Cok- 
moot  and  took  Mr.  Speaker's  chair. 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  worry  to  hate  this  oooaaioo  to  canr 
tmtoyou  *■*♦♦" 

"  Reeolved,  upon  the  quettioo,  that  the  Hooae  rnkmH  ^ 
Jonm  iteelf  till  to-morrow  one  of  the  clock.** 

t  Vemey*t  Pencil  Note*.  t  Ruahwori^ 

4  Vemey*!  Pencil  Notes.    Allam,  toL  ii.,  p.  lit. 

H  IMd. 

1*  The  foUowinff  passage  is  taken  from  the  sobaaqoau 
"  declaration**  of  tAe  Commons.    **  It  did  folfy  i 
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DOW  fonowed  him  shooting  to  Whitehall,  from 
vbeoce  he  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  coarse 
of  that  night,  directing  that  the  ports  should  be 
stopped,  and  that  no  person  should,  at  his  peril, 
reotore  to  harbour  the  accused  members. 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  extraordinarj  and 
miparalleled  scene,  one  person  only  sat  quiet 
and  anmored.  This  was  Rushworth,  the  cele- 
brated historical  collector,  then  assistant  clerk 
to  the  Commons.  I  will  here  subjoin  the  ac- 
coont  which  he  has  left,  since  it  is  remarkable 
for  many  reasons,  and  not  least  for  containing 
the  Tery  words  that  were  spoken  by  Charles 
and  Lenthall,  and  which  the  indefatigable  clerk 
eooBy  wrote  down  as  they  broke  upon  the  ter- 
ribte  alence.  The  closing  paragraph  carries 
119,  too,  a  step  beyond  the  sketch  giren  above, 
which  is  taken,  it  should  be  added,  in  the  points 
of  difference  or  addition  to  Rushworth,  from 
the  pencfl  notes  of  Sir  Ralph  Vemey,  who  was 
also  in  the  House  at  the  time. 

"When  the  five  accused  members  came  this 
day,  after  dinner,  into  the  House,  they  were 
no  sooner  sat  in  their  places  but  the  House 
was  mformed  by  one  Captain  Langrish,  lately 
in  officer  in  arms  in  France,  that  he  came  from 
among  the  officers  and  soldiers  at  Whitehall, 
and  understanding  by  them  that  his  majesty 
was  coming  with  a  guard  of  military  men,  com- 
manders and  soldiers,  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  passed  by  them  with  some  difficulty 
to  get  to  the  House  before  them,  and  sent  in 
word  how  near  the  said  officers  and  soldiers 
were  come ;  whereupon  a  certain  member  of 
the  Hoose*  having  also  private  intimation  ^m 
the  Countess  of  Carlile,  sister  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  that  endeavours  would  be 
oaed  this  day  to  apprehend  the  five  members, 
the  House  required  the  five  members  to  depart 
the  House  forthwith,  to  the  end  to  avoid  com- 
bustion in  the  House  if  the  said  soldiers  should 
Qse  violence  to  pull  any  of  them  out,  to  which 
command  of  the  House  four  of  the  said  mem- 


Majvaldms,  P»|M«ts  sad  otfafen,  to  Um  Btiinb«r  of  aboat 
Ml  CUM  with  ha  bm).  oo  ToMdaj,  tb*  4Ui  instant,  to  Um 
■id  Huwe  of  Commoot,  uned  with  swords,  pistols,  and 
<Wr  wtajmns ;  aod  divers  of  them  pressed  to  the  door  of 
(W  Mid  Boaaa,  thrast  away  the  doorkeepers,  and  placed 
iViMilns  batweaa  tha  said  door  and  the  ontinaiy  attend- 
trnttthm  asa}^  boldinf  np  their  swords ;  and  some  holding 
■P  fteir  pistols,  ready  cocked,  near  the  said  door,  and  say* 
af<  *  I  aa  a  giiod  marksman ;  I  can  hit  ri^t,  I  warrant 
}*•  f  aad  they  not  sQflenaf  the  said  door,  aooording  to  the 
csiiiM  of  Parltamant,  to  be  shot,  bat  said  *  they  woald  hate 
tW  door  open ;  and,  if  any  ooposition  were  against  them, 
tWy  Made  no  qvestioa  b«t  tber  shonld  make  their  party 
poi,  mi  that  tbay  woald  maintain  their  party.'  And 
vfaa  several  sMmbarsof  the  Uooae  of  Commons  were  com- 
Of  iBto  the  House,  their  attendants  desiring  that  room 
■^  be  made  for  them,  aome  of  the  said  soldiers  answered, 
'  A  pa  ef  God  ooofomd  them  ;*  and  others  said,  *  A  pox 
*iksiheHa«aeof  CommcMs;  let  them  come,  and  be  hang^ 
•d ;  what  a-du  is  here  with  the  House  of  Commons  !*  And 
■■e  of  f he  said  soldiers  did  likewise  riolently  aasanlt,  and 
kf  fans  daarm,  ooom  of  the  atteadaata  and  senranta  of  the 
■■■kcis  of  the  Hooae  of  Commoaa,  waiting  in  the  rooms 
>ezt  the  said  Hoose ;  and,  npoo  the  king's  return  out  of 
wsaid House,  many  (^them,  by  oaths  uid  otherwise,  ex- 
g'"^J  much  discontent,  that  aome  asembers  of  the  said 
Ba«M,  for  whom  they  came,  were  not  there ;  and  others 
w  ihaa  aaid,  *  Whan  cones  the  word  r  and  no  word  being 
r^ta,  at  his  majeatj**  coming  oat,  they  cried,  *  A  lane !  a 
n*  ^  Afterward,  soow  of  them,  beinr  demanded  *  what 
Ihcyiheafht  tha  said  company  intended  to  have  do 


.  u  the  postara  ther  were  set, 
been  given,  they  should  hare  fallen  upon 


if  the  word 
theHoaMofCc«moBi:' 

•TVr*  snems  a  eort  of  delicacy  here  implied,  as  if  the 
•■■*«at  clerk  did  not  care  tn  aanonnoe  publicly  Pym's 
"■MTiua  with  Lady  Cariila. 


hers  yielded  ready  obedienoe ;  hot  Mr.  Strode 
was  obstinate,  till  Sir  Walter  Earle  (his  antient 
acquaintance)  pulled  him  out  by  force,  the  king 
being  at  that  time  entering  into  the  new  palace- 
yard  in  Westminster.  And  as  his  majesty  came 
through  Westminster  Hall,  the  conmianders, 
reformadoes,  dec.,  that  attended  him,  made  a 
lane  on  both  sides  the  hall  through  which  his 
majesty  passed,  and  came  up  the  stairs  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  stooid  before  the  guard 
of  pensioners  and  halberteers,  who  also  attend- 
ed the  king's  person ;  and  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Conmions  being  thrown  open,  his  majesty 
entered  the  House,  and  as  he  passed  up  towardia 
the  chair,  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  right  hand, 
near  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  Mr.  Pym  used 
to  sit ;  but  his  majesty,  not  seeing  him  there 
(knowing  him  well),  went  up  to  the  chair,  and 
said,  *  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  bor- 
row your  chair  a  little ;'  whereupon  the  speaker 
came  out  of  the  chair,  and  his  majesty  stepped 
up  into  it  After  he  had  staid  in  the  chair  a 
while,  he  cast  his  eye  upon  the  members  as 
they  stood  up  uncovered,  but  could  not  discern 
any  of  the  five  members  to  be  there ;  nor,  in- 
deed, were  they  easy  to  be  discerned,  had  they 
been  there,  among  so  many  bare  faces  all  stand- 
ing up  together. 

**  Then  his  majesty  made  this  speech.  '  Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  sorry  for  this  occasion  of  coming 
unto  you.  Yesterday  I  sent  a  sergeant-at-arms, 
upon  a  very  important  occasion,  to  apprehend 
some  that,  by  my  conmiand,  were  accused  of 
high  treason,  whereunto  I  did  expect  obedienoe, 
and  not  a  message ;  and  I  must  declare  unto 
yon  here,  that  albeit  no  king  that  ever  was  in 
England  shall  be  more  careful  of  your  privile- 
ges, to  maintain  them  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
power,  than  I  shall  be,  yet  you  must  know  that 
in  cases  of  treason  no  person  hath  a  privilege, 
and  therefore  I  am  come  to  know  if  any  of 
these  persons  that  were  accused  are  here; 
for  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  so  long  aa 
these  persons  that  I  have  accused,  for  no  slight 
crime,  but  for  treason,  are  here,  I  cannot  ex- 
pect that  this  House  will  be  in  the  right  way 
that  I  do  heartily  wish  it ;  therefore  I  am  come 
to  tell  you  that  I  must  have  them  wheresoever 
I  find  them.  Well,  since  I  see  all  the  birds  are 
flown,  I  do  expect  from  you  that  you  wiU  send 
them  unto  me  as  soon  as  they  return  hither.  But 
I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  I  never  did 
intend  any  force,  but  shall  proceed  against  them 
in  a  legal  and  fair  way,  for  I  never  meant  any 
other.  And  now,  since  I  see  I  cannot  do  what 
I  came  for,  I  think  this  no  unfit  occasion  to  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  formerly,  that  whatso- 
ever I  have  done  in  favour  and  to  the  good  of 
my  subjects,  I  do  mean  to  maintain  it.  I  will 
trouble  you  no  more,  but  tell  you  I  do  expect, 
as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  House,  you  will 
send  them  to  me,  otherwise  I  must  take  my  own 
course  to  find  them.' 

"When  the  king  was  looking  about  the 
Hoose,  the  speaker  standing  below  by  the 
chair,  his  majesty  asked  him  whether  any  of 
these  persons  were  in  the  House^whether  he 
saw  any  of  them — and  where  they  were.  To 
which  the  speaker,  falling  on  his  knee,  thus 
answered :  *  May  it  please  your  majesty,  I  have 
neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speaik  in  this 
place  but  as  the  House  is  pleased  to  direct  me, 
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whose  senrant  I  am  bere ;  and  humbly  beg  joar 
majesty's  pardon  that  I  cannot  pye  any  other 
answer  than  this  to  what  yonr  majesty  is  leased 
to  demand  of  me.' 

**  The  king,  having  concladed  his  speech,  went 
out  of  the  House  again,  which  was  in  great 
disorder,  and  many  members  cried  out  aloud, 
80  as  he  might  hear  them,  Privilege  !  privilege  I 
and  forthwith  adjourned  till  the  next  day  at 
one  o'clock. 

"  The  same  evening  his  majesty  sent  James 
MazweU,  usher  of  the  House  of  Peers,  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  require  Mr.  Rushworth, 
the  cleric  assistant,  whom  nis  migesty  had  ob- 
served to  take  his  speech  in  characters  at  the 
table  in  the  House,  to  come  to  his  majesty ;  and 
when  Maxwell  brought  him  to  tlie  king,  his  maj- 
esty commanded  him  to  give  him  a  copy  of  his 
speech  in  the  House.  Mr.  Rushworth  humbly 
besought  his  majesty  (hoping  for  an  excuse)  to 
call  to  mind  how  Mr.  Francis  Nevil.  a  York- 
shire member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  telling  his  majes- 
ty what  words  were  spoken  in  the  House  by 
Mr.  Henry  Bellasis,  son  to  the  Lord  Faucon- 
berg ;  to  whom  his  majesty  smartly  replied,  *  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  was  said  by  any 
member  of  the  House,  but  what  I  said  myself;' 
whereupon  he  readily  gave  obedience  to  his 
majesty's  command,  and  in  his  majesty's  pres- 
ence, in  the  room  called  the  jewel-house,  he 
transcribed  his  majesty's  speech  out  of  his  char- 
acters, his  majesty  staying  in  the  room  all  the 
while,  and  then  and  there  presented  the  same 
to  the  king,  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
command  to  be  sent  speedily  to  the  press,  and 
the  next  morning  it  came  forth  in  print."* 

Pym,  Hampden,  HolHs,  Hazlerig,  and  Strode 
had  talcen  refuge  in  Coleman-street,  in  the  city. 
The  city,  it  has  been  well  observed,  was  at  this 
time  the  fastness  of  public  liberty,  and  "  a  place 
of  at  least  as  much  importance  as  Paris  during 
the  French  Revolution,  "f  Instead  of  being,  as 
now,  a  huge  collection  of  immense  warehouses 
and  counting-houses,  frequented  by  clerks  and 
traders  during  the  day,  and  left  almost  desert- 
ed during  night,  it  was  then  **  closely  inhabited 
by  800,000  persoqs,  to  whom  it  was  a  place  of 
constant  residence,"  and  who  had  as  complete 
a  civil  and  military  organization  as  if  it  had 
been  an  independent  republic.  The  troops  they 
afterward  furnished  turned  the  tide  of  many  an 
action  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war.  The 
municipal  offices  were  filled  by  the  most  opu- 
lent and  respectable  merchants  of  the  king- 
dom, and  **  the  pomp  of  the  magistracy  of  the 
capital  was  second  only  to  that  which  surround- 
ed the  person  of  the  sovereign."  Finally,  the 
numbers,  the  intelligence,  the  wealth  of  the 
citizens,  the  democratic  form  of  their  local  gov- 
ernment, that  had  educated  them  to  notions  of 
liberty,  and  their  vicinity  to  the  court  and  to 
the  Parliament,  made  them  "  one  of  the  most 
formidable  bodies  in  the  kingdom." 

Into  the  city  Charles  proceeded  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  in  search  of  the  five  members. 
He  was  received  with  marked  sinis  of  discon- 
tent. The  multitude  cried  aloud,  "  Privileges 
of  Parliament !  privileges  of  Parliament !"  and 


*  Roshworth'a  Collectiona,  rol.  ir.,  p.  477,  478. 
t  S«e  t  brilliant  Article  on  Lord  Nag*nt*t  Memoriala  of 
Hftlnpdao,  iA  tht  JEdinbaivh  R«tmw. 


one  of  them,  more  zeakms  than  the  rest,  iimg 
into  the  window  of  his  carriage  a  paper,  on 
which  was  written  the  famous  words  of  the  tea 
tribes  when  they  forsook  the  foolish  and  wan- 
tonly tyrannical  Rehoboam :  **  To  your  tents, 
O  Israel !"  Meanwhile,  the  houses,  the  purses, 
the  pikes  of  the  citizens  were  freely  placed  at 
the  command  of  the  Commons.  They  kept 
themselves  all  night  in  arms,  and  on  the  foAr 
lowing  day  all  signs  of  business  were  suspend- 
ed, the  shops  closed,  and  the  streets  thronged. 
A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  sit  in  the 
city  for  investigating  the  outrage ;  a  depotatioo 
of  the  common  council  welcomed  its  members ; 
several  of  the  halls  of  the  companies  (then  for- 
midable clans)  were  oflfered  for  its  sittings; 
guards  were  furnished  in  abundance ;  and  the 
sheriflTs  watched  over  the  safety  of  Vyva  and 
his  friends,  and  conducted  them  to  and  from 
the  committee  with  every  mark  of  honour. 

Nor  was  this  all.  While  four  thousand  Buck- 
inghamshire men  rode  up  from  their  county  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  Hampden,  an  immense 
body  of  the  common  people  assembled  to  '*  de- 
fend Mr.  Pym."  From  a  curious  pamphlet,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,*  I  find 
that  a  petition  and  defence  of  Pym  was  on  this 
occasion  drawn  up  by  these  faithful  and  strong 
friends,  and  meant  for  presentation  to  the  king. 
Whether  it  was  ever  so  presented  I  cannot  as- 
certain ;  but  some  extracts,  which  have  not  yet 
found  a  place  in  any  record  of  the  time,  are  ap- 
propriate and  interesting. 

Waiving  any  allusion  to  the  other  members 
accused,  the  petitioners  confine  themselves  to 
the  alleged  guilt  of  Pym.  •*  We  doe  unani- 
mously suppose,"  they  say,  "  that  your  majes- 
tic hath  beene  either  misinformed,  or  else  sug- 
gested by  some  malicious  persons  who  are  UI 
aflfected  to  the  said  Mr.  Pym ;  the  man  we  have 
experimentally  found  to  bee  a  chiefe  pillar  of 
religion  ;  who,  when  the  pure  sanctitie  there- 
of had  sunke  too  low  into  the  vault  of  beresie 
in  the  late  turbulent  times,  and  when  it  almost 
languished  in  so  disastrous  a  manner,  was  the 
chiefest  supporter  thereof,  and  did  alwayes 
study  with  carefuU  vigilancie  to  erect  and  ele- 
vate the  same."  Again,  adverting  to  the  first 
article,  "  that  Mr.  Pym  hath  traytoroosly  in- 
deavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamental!  lawes 
and  government  of  England,"  the  following  re- 
mark is  made :  **  This  seemes  contrary,  in  re- 
gard that  hee  solely  did  alwayes  oppose  any 
man  whom  hee  either  found  or  .could  suspect 
guiltie  of  the  same  crime,  and  hath  laboured 
rather  to  ratifie  and  confirme  the  fundamental! 
lawes,  than  either  subvert  or  confound  the 
same ;  for  in  his  diurnall  speeches  in  the  Par- 
liament was  alwayes  specified  his  real!  intent 
in  the  institution,  and  not  diminution  or  sub- 
version of  any  law  which  was  not  detrimental! 
to  the  safetie  and  prosperitie  of  thiskiogdome.** 
The  allegations  in  the  fourth  and  fiAh  articles 
are  answered  thus :  "  It  is  declared  tliat  bee 
hath  traytorously  invited  and  incouraged  a 
forraigne  power  to  invade  his  majestie*s  king- 
dome  of  England.  To  this  your  petitioners 
dare  boldly  say,  that  this  nefarious  invitatioo 
and  incouragement  of  a  forraigne  power  was 
never  undertooke  by  him  ;  for  hee  hath  beene 
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Tety  T^ilaot  to  preaenre  and  defend  this  king- 
dome,  in  as  great  fortification  as  possibly  might 
bee,  to  the  floarisbing  prosperitie  of  this  whole 
reshne ;  and  therefore  hee  hath  oftentimes  ez- 
pressed  his  afiection  towards  the  saietie  of  this 
natioB,  and  of  stronger  forces  that  should  bee 
raised,  to  keepe  out  any  forraigne  enemy  or 
power,  least,  peradventure,  they  steale  upon  us 
uoawares.  In  the  fifth  article  hee  is  impeach- 
ed thus :  That  hee  hath  traytoroosly  indeav- 
oored  to  snbTert  the  rights  and  very  being  of 
Parliaments.  To  this  we  may  answer  with 
mit  facilitie,  Hee  teas  the  chieft  cMU$e  that  tki* 
FirUtmeni  was  tusembUdy  ana  it  seemes  very 
iacoBfruoos  that  hee  should  subvert  the  same. 
Moreover,  hee  is  the  sole  man  that  stands  for 
tbe  aatient  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Parlia- 
meats,  and  it  seemes  a  stupendious  thing  that 
hee  should  eonfoand  the  same.  In  this  respect 
7oar  petitioners  dare  speake  with  confidence, 
that  there  was  not  one  man  in  the  Parliament 
HoQse  who  did  stand  more  strongly  for  the 
rights  of  Parliament  than  Mr.  Pym  did.** 

What  need  to  pursue  this  subject  farther! 
The  House  of  Commons,  having  declared  the 
kiof's  *<  warlike  entrance"  a  gross  breach  of 
pririlege,  and  his  proclamation  of  the  five  mem- 
bers as  traitors  a  **  false,  scandalous,  and  ille- 
|al  paper,"  completed  their  open  defiance  of 
Charles  by  adjourning  till  the  11th  of  January, 
aDd  ordering  the  accused  members  on  that  day 
to  attend  in  their  places  at  Westminster,  and 
resume  their  public  duties.  Charles  sought  to 
effect  a  compromise ;  ofliered  a  "  free  pardon ;" 
and  said  he  found  now  **  good  cause  wholly  to 
desert  any  prosecution  ;'*  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  resolute  determination  of  the  Commons, 
the  proceedings  which  were  afterward  taken  to 
dare  the  utmost  investigation,  and,  finally,  the 
panishment  of  the  king's  attorney,  belong  to 
history. 

The  11th  of  January  was  a  briOiant  day,  and 
the  Thames  appeared  covered  with  boats,  and 
its  bridges  and  banks  crowded  with  spectators. 
Armed  vessels,  and  barges  manned  by  sailors, 
and  carrying  ordnance  with  matches  lighted, 
lUeoded  the  embarcation  of  the  sherifl^s,  with  a 
pimion  of  the  city  guard.  Two  brilliant  lines  of 
flags  and  colours  ranged  themselves  from  Lon- 
doa  Bridge  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  through 
^bese  Pym  and  Hampden,  and  their  friends,  in 
>  Tetsel  manned  by  sailors  who  had  volunteer- 
«d  their  services,  returned  to  the  scene  of  their 
vdasfers  and  glories.  A  farther  division  of  the 
triiBbands  of  the  city  had  meanwhile  marched 
«p  the  Strand,  attended  by  vast  crowds  of  shout- 
*g  people,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  av- 
^oes  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  as  the 
Patriots  landed,  the  enthusiastic  applauses  of 
the  multitude,  outringing  the  clattering  dischar- 
1^  of  ordnance,  follow^  them  in  their  passage 
to  the  k>bby.  Pym  rose  immediately  after  ta- 
^  his  old  seat,  and  fervently  thanked  the 
^^"^m  of  London.  Hampden,  HoUis,  Hazle- 
^  and  Strode  stood  uncovered  while  Pym 
yke.  In  condosioo,  the  sherifl^  were  thank- 
^by  a  Qnanimons  vote  of  the  House,  and  or- 
J*'*  given  that  a  guard,  selected  from  the  train- 
•wwaof  the  city,  *«  should  attend  daily  to  watch 
•▼er  the  safety  of  the  Parliament.'* 
ikT?*  **  ^^  °*^***  before  this  public  triumph, 
the  king,  his  fpieen,  and  their  children  left  Lon- 


don and  proceeded  to  Hampton  Court.  When 
Charles  returned  again,  he  returned  a  prisoner. 
The  crisis  had  now  arrived,  and  the  last  ap- 
peal alone  was  waited  for.  Clarendon  says 
that  Pym  and  Hampden  returned  to  their  places 
in  Parliament  altered  and  fiercer  men.  Piercer 
they  probably  were,  but  they  were  not  altered. 
The  times  had  changed,  not  they.  Their  hopes 
of  any  intermediate  reconciliation  were  now 
forever  blasted ;  and  it  was  clear  that  no  mu- 
tual terms  could  be  held  again  untO  one  of  the 
parties  Jiad  thoroughly  subdued  the  other. 

The  Commons  pursued  their  measures  with 
singular  energy.  Major-general  Skippon  was 
placed,  with  a  sufficient  guard,  over  the  Tower ; 
and  a  memorable  order  was  at  once  issued,  that 
Lord  Newport,  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
and  Sir  John  Byron,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
should  suffer  no  removal  of  ordnance  or  ammu- 
nition *'  without  the  king's  authority,  signified 
by  both  Houses  of  Parlutment.**  Goring  was 
sent  to  hold  Portsmouth  under  the  same  au- 
thority, and  Sir  John  Hotham  to  Hull.  The 
king  remained  irresolute  and  inactive  mean- 
while. 

The  Commons  wanted  money  beyond  all 
things,  and  now  negotiated  a  loan  with  the 
city.  The  authorities,  by  petition,  declined 
lending,  except  upon  certain  conditions,  which 
they  delivered  in  the  form  of  twelve  specific 
grievances  to  be  at  once  redressed.  These 
conditions  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  sug- 
gestion of  Pym.  The  Commons  instantly  de- 
sired a  conference  with  the  Lords  respecting 
this  London  petition,  and  divers  others  of  a 
similar  character  from  the  counties  of  Middle- 
sex, Essex,  and  Hertford.  Pym  managed  the 
conference,  and  the  speech  he  delivered  there 
is  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  ;  solid,  concise, 
and  vigorous,  nervous  and  simple.  It  may  re- 
main, with  the  language  itself,  an  everlasting 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  the 
orator. 

*'  My  lords,  I  am  commanded  by  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  assembled  for  the  Com- 
mons in  Parliament,  to  present  to  your  lord- 
ships divers  petitions  which  they  have  received 
from  several  parts  concerning  the  state  of  the 
kingdom,  whereunto  they  are  chiefly  moved  by 
that  constant  afl^ection  which  they  have  always 
expressed,  of  maintaining  a  firm  union  and  good 
correspondence  with  your  lordships,  wherein 
they  have  ever  found  much  advantage  and  con- 
tentment, but  never  held  it  more  important  and 
necessary  than  at  this  time,  when  the  wisdom 
and  resolution  of  Parliament  have  as  many 
great  dangers  and  difficulties  to  pass  through 
as  ever  heretofore. 

"  We  are  united  in  the  public  trust,  which  is 
derived  fromf  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  com- 
mon duty  and  obligation  whereby  God  doth 
bind  us  to  the  discharge  of  that  trust ;  and  the 
Commons  desire  to  impart  to  your  lordships 
whatsoever  information  or  intelligence,  what- 
soever encouragement  or  assistance,  they  have 
received  from  those  several  counties  which 
they  represent,  that  so  likewise  we  may  be 
united  in  the  same  intentions  and  endeavours 
of  improving  all  to  the  service  of  his  majesty, 
and  the  common  good  of  the  kingdom. 

**  The  petitions  which  I  am  directed  to  com- 
municate to  your  lordships  are  four :  from  Lon- 
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don,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Hertfordshire.  We 
have  received  many  more,  but  it  would  take  up 
too  much  time  and  be  too  great  a  trouble  to 
peruse  all ;  and  in  these  four  you  may  perceive 
the  effect  and  sense  of  all.  First,  I  am  to  de- 
sire your  lordships  to  hear  them  read ;  and  then 
I  shall  pursue  my  instructions  in  propounding 
some  observations  out  of  them.** 

"  These  petitions,'*  the  report  continues, "  be- 
ing read  by  four  several  members  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Pjrm  resumed  his  discourse. 

"  My  lords,  in  these  four  petitions  you  may 
hear  the  voice,  or  rather  the  cry^  of  idl  England ; 
and  you  cannot  wonder  if  fhe  urgency,  &e  ex- 
tremity of  the  condition  wherein  we  are,  do 
produce  some  earnestness  and  vehemence  of 
expression  more  than  ordinary.  The  agony, 
terror,  and  perplexity  in  which  the  kingdom 
labours  are  universal;  all  parts  are  affected 
with  them;  and  therefore  in  these  you  may 
observe  the  groans  and  miserable  complaints 
of  an. 

"Divers  reasons  may  be  given  why  those 
diseases  which  are  epidemical  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  others.  First,  The  cause  of  such 
diseases  is  universal  and  supernal,  and  not  from 
an  evil  constitution,  or  evil  diet,  or  any  other 
accident;  such  causes,  therefore,  work  with 
more  vigour  and  efficacy  than  those  which  are 
particular  and  inferior.  Secondly,  In  such  dis- 
eases there  is  a  communicative  qudity,  where- 
by the  malignity  of  them  is  multiplied  and  en- 
forced. Thirdly,  They  have  a  converting,  trans- 
forming power,  that  turns  other  diseases  and  ill 
affections  of  men*8  bodies  into  their  own  na- 
ture. 

"  First,  The  common  and  epidemical  disease 
wherein  this  Commonwealth  now  lies  gasping 
hath  a  superior  and  universal  cause  from  the 
evil  counsels  and  designs  of  those  who,  under 
his  majesty,  bear  the  greatest  sway  in  govern- 
ment. Secondly,  It  hath  a  contagious  and  in- 
fectious quality,  whereby  it  is  diffused  and  dis- 
persed thro*  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thirdly, 
It  is  apt  to  take  in  the  discontents,  evil  affec- 
tions, and  designs  of  particular  persons,  to  in- 
crease and  fortify  itself. 

"  I  shall  take  occasion,  from  several  branch- 
es of  those  petitions  which  your  lordships  have 
heard,  to  observe,  First,  The  variety  of  dan- 
gers to  which  this  kingdom  is  now  subject. 
Secondly,  the  manifold  distempers  which  are 
the  cause  of  those  dangers.  Thirdly,  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  those  evil  influences  which  are  the 
causes  of  those  distempers. 

**The  first  danger  is  from  enemies  abroad. 
This  may  seem  a  causeless  and  impertinent 
observation  at  this  time,  seeing  we  are  in  peace 
with  all  nations  about  us.  Butj  my  lords,  you 
may  he  pleased  to  consider  thai  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom  ought  not  to  depend  upon  the  wiU  and 
disposition  of  our  neighbours,  but  upon  our  own 
strength  and  provision.  Betwixt  states  there 
are  often  sudden  changes  from  peace  to  war, 
according  to  occasion  and  advantage.  All  the 
states  of  Christendom  are  now  armed,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  but  that  those  of 
greatest  power  have  an  evil  eye  upon  us  in  re- 
spect of  our  religion  ;  and  if  their  private  dif- 
ferences should  be  composed,  how  dangerous- 
ly, how  speedily  might  those  great  armies,  and 
other  preparations  now  ready,  be  applied  to 


some  enterprise  and  attempt  against  us !  If 
there  were  no  other  cause,  this  were  sufficient 
to  make  us  stand  upon  our  guard.  But  there 
are  divers  more  especial  symptoms  of  dangers 
of  this  kind. 

"  We  may  perceive  by  several  advertisements 
from  abroad  that  they  did  foresee  our  dangers 
many  months  before  they  broke  out.  TTiey 
could  foretell  the  time  and  manner  of  them, 
which  is  a  clear  evidence  they  held  inteDigence  * 
with  those  who  were  the  contrivers  and  worit- 
ers  of  the  present  troubles. 

**  We  have,  in  truth,  many  dangerous  traitors 
and  fugitives  now  in  other  parts,  who  can  dis- 
cover the  weakness  and  distemper  of  the  king- 
dom, who  hold  intelligence  with  the  ill-affected 
party  here,  and,  by  all  cunning  and  subtle  prac- 
tices, endeavour  to  incite  and  provoke  other 
princes  against  us. 

"  Some  of  the  ministers  of  our  neighbour 
princes,  my  lords,  may  be  justly  suspected  to 
have  had  a  yet  mpre  immediate  hand  and  op- 
eration in  the  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land ;  many  of  the  commanders,  and  most  of 
the  soldiers  levied  for  the  service  of  Spain,  are 
now  joined  with  the  rebels  there ;  and  those 
Irish  friars  which  were  employed  by  the  Span- 
ish ambassador  for  the  making  of  those  levies 
are  known  to  have  been  the  chief  incendiaries 
of  this  rebellion,  and  are  still  very  active  in  the 
prosecution  and  encouragement  of  it.  The  reb- 
els have,  moreover,  a  ready  and  speedy  supply 
from  some  of  our  neigh  boars.  Two  convoys 
of  munition  and  arms  we  are  certainly  inform- 
ed of— one  from  Dunkirk,  the  other  from  Nantes 
in  Brittany ;  and  certainly  those  that  are  so  for- 
ward to  enable  others  to  hurt  us,  will  not  for- 
bear to  hurt  us  themselves,  as  soon  as  they 
shall  have  means  and  opportunity  to  do  it. 

"  Another  danger  is  from  the  Papists  and  ill- 
affected  party  at  home.  The  Papists  here  are 
actuated  by  the  same  principles  with  those  in 
Ireland.  Many  of  the  most  acti  ve  of  them  have 
lately,  indeed,  been  there,  which  argues  an  in- 
tercourse and  communication  of  councils.  They 
have  still  store  of  arms  and  munition  at  their 
disposing,  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours 
to  disarm  them ;  they  have  a  free  resort  to  the 
city  and  to  the  court ;  they  want  no  opportu- 
nity to  consult  together ;  they  have  the  same 
or  greater  encouragements,/r<mi  above  and  from 
about  them,  than  ever,  in  respect  of  the  example 
and  success  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  and  the 
great  confusions  and  divisions  which,  by  their 
cunning  and  subtle  practices,  are  raised  and- 
fomented  amongst  ourselves  at  home. 

*•  A  third  danger  is  of  tumults  and  insurrec- 
tions of  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  by  reason 
of  their  ill  vent  of  cloth  and  other  manufac- 
tures, whereby  great  multitudes  are  set  on 
work,  who  live  for  the  most  part  on  their  daily 
gettings,  and  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  ba 
brought  to  great  extremity  if  not  employed. 
Nothing  is  more  sharp  and  pressing  than  ne- 
cessity and  want ;  what  they  cannot  boy  they 
will  take ;  from  them  the  like  necessity  win 
quickly  be  derived  to  the  farmers  and  husband- 
men, and  so  grow  higher,  and  involve  all  in  an 
equality  of  misery  and  distress,  if  it  be  not  in- 
stantly prevented !  And,  at  this  time,  such  tu- 
mults will  be  more  dangerous,  because  the  king- 
dom is  full  of  disbanded  soldiers  and  officers, 
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who  win  be  ready  to  head  and  to  animate 
tiie  multitude  to  commit  violence  with  more 
Btreogth  and  advantage ;  and  if  they  once  grow 
!Bto  a  body,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to 
reduce  thm  into  order  again,  because  neces- 
sitj  and  want,  which  are  the  causes  of  this 
distoibaoce,  will  stfll  increase  as  the  effects  in- 
crease. 

**A  fourth  danger  is  from  the  rebels  in  Ire- 
land, not  only  in  respect  of  that  kingdom,  but 
in  respect  of  ^bis.  They  have  seized  upon  the 
body  of  that  kingdom  already ;  the;r  abound  in 
men  of  very  able  persons  f  they  increase  in 
inns  and  munition ;  they  have  great  hopes  of 
supplies  from  abroad  and  of  encouragement 
bere,  and  are  sure  of  good  entertainment  from 
tbe  popish  party,  so  that  they  begin  to  speak 
ilready  there  of  transporting  themselves  hither, 
and  making  this  kingdom  the  seat  of  the  war. 
"The  distemper,  my  lords,  which  hath  pro- 
doeed  these  dangers  is  various  and  exceeding 
violent.  Whensoever  Nature  is  hindered  in 
^r  proper  operations  and  faculties,  distempers 
»iH  necessarily  follow.  The  obstructions,  my 
lords,  which  have  brought  us  into  this  distem- 
per are  ?ery  many,  so  that  we  cannot  wonder 
tt  the  strength  and  malignity  of  it.  Some  of 
tte  ehiefest  of  these  obstructions  I  shall  en- 
dearour  to  remember. 

"Pint.  The  obstruction  of  reformation  in 
Batters  of  religion.  No  grievance*  are  sharper 
tkn  those  that  press  wpon  the  tender  e&nseienees 
ffaen!  and  there  was  never  church  or  state 
afflicted  with  more  grievances  of  this  kind  than 
^  l»?e  been ;  and  though  they  are,  by  the 
^om  of  this  Parliament,  partly  eased  and 
diminisbed,  yet  many  still  remain ;  and  as  long 
«8  \he  bishops  and  the  corrupt  part  of  the  cler- 
gy coBtinoe  in  their  power,  there  will  be  little 
Mk  of  freedom,  either  from  the  sense  of  those 
»hich  continue,  or  the  fear  of  those  tchieh  are  re- 
•"wi  And  of  this  obstruction,  my  lords,  I 
■>o»t  clear  the  Commons.  We  are  in  no  part 
l°iky  of  it.  Some  good  bills  have  passed  us, 
jod  others  are  in  preparation,  which  might  have 
wen  passed  before  this  if  we  had  not  found  such 
« success  in  your  Lordships*  House.  WhaUo- 
«w  mischief  this  obstruction  shall  produce,  toe  are 
yvfrom  it:  we  may  have  our  part  of  the  misery, 
w  CSX  have  no  part  in  the  guilt  or  dishonour. 

"Secondly.  An  obstruction  in  trade.  It  is 
^  that  brings  food  and  nourishment  to  the 
wpJom;  it  is  that  which  preserves  and  in- 
*r?a»et  the  stock  of  the  whole,  and  distributes 
a  coflTenient  portion  of  maintenance  to  every 
PW  of  it,  therefore  such  an  obstruction  as  this 
^  needs  be  dangerous ;  the  freedom  of  trade 
^H  •©  necessary,  the  benefit  so  important, 
«»i  it  fives  life,  strength,  and  beauty  to  the 
*hoi6  body  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  I  must 
K<*«8t  the  House  of  Commons  hath  given  no 
eanae  to  this  obstruction ;  we  have  eased  trade 
of  many  burdens  and  heavy  taxes,  which  are 
*wn  off;  we  have  freed  it  from  many  hard 
JWainls  by  patents  and  monopolies ;  we  have 
»»n  wiUing  to  part  with  our  own  privileges  to 
P'c  it  encouragement ;  we  have  sought  to  put 
toe  merchants  into  security  and  confidence  in 
»*«pat  of  the  Tower  of  London,  that  so  they 
"wghtbe  invited  to  bring  in  their  buUion  to  the 
mmi.  as  heretofore  they  have  done ;  and  we 
are  no  way  guilty  of  the  troubles,  the  fears, 
£i 


and  public  dangers  which  make  men  withdraw 
their  stocks,  and  keep  their  money  by  them,  to 
be  ready  for  such  sudden  exigencies  as  in  these 
great  distractions  we  have  too  much  cause  to 
expect. 

*•  Thirdly.  The  obstruction  in  the  relief  of 
Ireland.  It  must  needs  be  accounted  a  great 
shame  and  dishonour  to  this  kingdom  that  our 
neighbours  have  showed  themselves  more  for- 
ward to  supply  the  rebels  than  we  have  been 
to  relieve  our  distressed  brethren  and  fellow- 
subjects.  But  I  must  declare  we  are  altogether 
innocent  of  any  neglect  herein.  As  soon  as 
the  first  news  of  the  rebellion  came  over,  we 
undertook  the  war,  not  by  way  of  supply  and 
aid,  as  in  former  rebellions  the  subjects  have 
used  to  do,  but  we  undertook  the  whole  charge 
of  it,  and  we  suffered  not  twenty-four  hours  to 
pass  before  we  agreed  to  a  great  levy  (wC  money 
and  men,  to  be  employed  against  the  rebels, 
even  in  a  larger  proportion  than  the  lords,  jus- 
tices, and  councU  there  did  desire ;  and  from 
time  to  time  we  have  done  all  for  the  further- 
ance thereof,  though  in  the  midst  of  many  dis- 
tractions and  diversions.  But  the  want  of 
commissions  for  levying  of  men,  for  issuing 
arms,  and  divers  other  impediments,  have  been 
the  causes  of  that  obstruction :  and  I  wish  we 
had  not  only  found  impediments  to  ourselves ; 
we  have  found  also  encouragements  to  them. 
Many  of  the  chief  commanders,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  rebels,  after  we  had,  with  your 
lordships*  concurrence,  stop*t  the  ports  against 
all  Irish  Papists,  have  been  suffered  to  pass  by 
his  majesty^s  immediate  warrant,  much  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  lords-justices  and  the 
council  there ;  and  this  procured,  as  we  believe, 
by  some  evil  instruments  too  near  his  royal  per- 
son, without  fUs  majesty^s  knowledge  and  intenr 
lion. 

«*  Fourthly.  The  obstruction  in  prosecution 
of  delinquents.  Many  we  have  already  brought 
up  to  your  lordships,  divers  others  we  have 
been  discouraged  to  transmit,  such  difficult 
proceedings  have  we  met  withal,  such  terrors 
and  discountenance  have  been  cast  upon  our- 
selves and  our  witnesses.  My  lords,  those  who 
have  showed  themselves  the  friends  and  pa- 
trons of  delinquents  have  found  it  the  most 
ready  way  to  preferment !  Yea,  his  majesty's 
own  hand  hath  been  obtained,  and  his  majes- 
ty's ships  employed,  for  the  transporting  of  di- 
vers of  those  who  have  fied  from  the  justice  of 
Parliament ! 

**  Fifthly.  A  general  obstruction  and  interrup- 
tion of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  by  those 
manifold  designs  of  violence  which,  thro*  God's 
mercy,  we  have  escaped ;  by  the  great  and  fre- 
quent breaches  of  privilege ;  by  the  subtle  en- 
deavours to  raise  parties  in  our  House,  and 
jealousies  betwixt  the  two  Houses. 

"Sixthly.  The  obstruction  in  providing  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  that  we  might  be 
enabled  to  resist  a  foreign  enemy,  or  to  sup- 
press all  civil  insurrections.  What  a  pressing 
necessity  there  is  of  this,  the  exceeding  great 
decays  in  the  navy,  in  the  forts,  in  the  power 
of  ordering  the  militia  of  the  kingdom,  and 
means  of  furnishing  them  with  munition,  are 
sufficient  evidences,  known  to  none  better  than 
your  lordships.  And  what  endeavours  we  have 
used  to  remove  them,  but  hitherto  without  that 
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success  and  concarrence  which  we  expected, 
and  where  the  stop  hath  been,  and  npon  what 
good  grounds  we  may  claim  oar  own  innooency 
and  faithfulness,  trc  desire  no  other  toUnesaes  bui 
yourselves. 

*'  Lastly,  I  come  to  the  eril  influences  which 
have  caused^  this  distemper ;  and  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  mentioning  those  which  are 
most  important.  1.  I  shall  remember  the  evil 
counsels  about  the  king,  whereof  we  have  often 
complained.  Diseases  of  the  brain  are  most 
dangerous,  because  from  thence  sense  and  mo- 
tion are  derived  to  the  whole  body.  The  ma- 
lignity of  evil  counsels  will  quickly  be  infused 
into  all  parts  of  the  state.  None  can  doubt  but 
we  have  exceedingly  laboured  under  most  dan- 
gerous and  mischievous  counsels.  This  evil 
influence  hath  been  the  cause  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  War  with  Scotland — of  the  procuring  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland — of  corrupting  religion — 
suppressing  the  liberty  of  this  kingdom — and 
of  many  fearful  and  horrid  attempts  to  the  sub- 
verting the  very  being  of  Parliaments,  which 
was  the  only  hopeful  means  of  opposing  and 
preventing  all  the  rest.  The  last,  indeed,  doth 
appear  to  be  a  most  predominant  evil  of  the 
time,  whereat  we  need  not  wonder  when  we 
consider  how  counsellors  have  been  preferred 
and  prepared ;  and  I  appeal  to  your  lordships* 
own  consciences  whether  the  giving  and  coun- 
tenancing of  evil  counsel  hath  not  been  almost 
the  only  way  to  favour  and  advancement.  2. 
The  discouragement  of  good  counsel.  Divers 
honest  and  approved  counsellors  have  been  put 
from  their  places,  others  so  discountenanced  as 
that  the  way  of  favour  hath  been  shut  against 
them,  and  that  of  danger  and  destruction  only 
open  to  them.  3.  The  great  power  that  an  in- 
terested and  factious  party  hath  in  the  Parlia- 
ment by  the  continuance  of  the  votes  of  the 
bishops  and  popish  lords  in  your  Lordships' 
House,  and  the  taking  in  of  others,  both  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  otherwise,  to  in- 
crease their  strength.  4.  The  fomenting  and 
cherishing  of  a  malignant  party  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  6.  The  manifold  jealousies 
betwixt  the  king,  his  Parliament,  and  good  sub- 
jects, whereby  his  protection  and  favour  hath 
in  a  great  measure  been  withheld  from  them, 
and  their  inclination  and  resolution  to  serve 
and  assist  him  hath  been  very  much  hindered 
and  interrupted." 

The  force  and  boldness  of  all  this  were  equal 
to  the  great  emergencies  of  the  hour ;  and  as 
the  orator  proceeded,  we  may  suppose  him 
more  than  repaid  by  the  expression  of  proud 
and  affectionate  admiration  that  rested  on  the 
countenances  of  Hampden  and  Fiennes,  who 
were  sitting  by  his  side.  His  closing  passages 
were  simple  and  noble  in  the  extreme.  They 
condeiteed  into  a  few  words  all  the  ominous 
warnings  which,  throughout  his  great  task,  he 
had  addressed  to  the  upper  House  ;  and  the  in- 
spiration of  a  memorable  lesson,  announced  not 
less  for  the  present  than  as  a  precedent  and 
example  for  remoter  times,  was  stamped  upon 
them. 

**  We  have  often  sufl^ered  under  the  misin- 
terpretation of  good  actions,  and  false  imputa- 
tion of  evil  ones  which  we  never  intended,  so 
that  we  may  justly  purge  ourselves  from  all 
guilt  of  being  authors  of  this  jealousie  and  mis- 


anderstanding.  We  have  been,  and  are  stiD, 
ready  to  serve  his  majesty  with  our  lives  and 
fortunes,  with  as  much  chearfulness  and  ear- 
nestness of  affection  as  ever  any  subjects  were ; 
and  we  doubt  not  but  our  proceedings  will  so 
manifest  this,  that  we  shall  be  as  clear  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  world  as  we  are  in  the  tes- 
timony of  our  own  consciences. 

**  I  am  now  come  to  a  conclusion.  I  have 
nothing  to  propound  to  your  lordships  by  way 
of  request  or  desire  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  doubt  not  but  your  judgments  will  tell 
you  what  is  to  be  done.  Your  consciences, 
your  honours,  your  interests  will  call  npon  yon 
for  the  doing  of  it.  The  Commons  will  be  glad 
to  have  your  concurrence  and  help  in  saving 
of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  if  they  fail  of  it,  it  shall 
not  discourage  them  in  doing  their  duty.  And 
whether  the  kingdom  be  lost  or  saved  (I  hope, 
through  God's  blessing,  it  will  be  saved !),  tb^ 
shall  be  sorry  that  thb  story  or  this  pebskst 

PARLIAMBirr  SHOULD  TELL  P08TBRITT  THAT,  UT 
so  GREAT  A  DANOBR  AND  BZTRBMITT,  TBB  HoOtS 

OP  Commons  should  bb  bnporcbd  to  savb  tbb 
KiNODOM  alone,  sud  that  the  Peers  diould  have 
no  part  in  the  honour  of  the  preservation  of  it, 
having  so  great  an  interest  in  the  good  soccess 
of  those  endeavours  in  respect  of  their  great 
estates  and  high  degrees  of  nobility. 

**  My  lords,  consider  what  the  present  neces- 
sities and  dangers  of  the  Commonwealth  re- 
quire, what  the  Commons  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect, to  what  endeavours  and  counsels  the  con- 
current desires  of  all  the  people  do  invite  yon ; 
so  that,  applying  yourselves  to  the  presenratum 
of  the  king  and  kingdom,  I  may  be  bold  to  as- 
sure you,  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of 
England,  that  you  shall  be  bravely  seconded  r 

The  first  effect  of  this  speech,  which  was  en- 
thusiastically hailed  by  the  Commons,*  was  in 
the  passing  of  the  bill  for  taking  away  the  bish- 
ops' vote,  with  three  dissentient  voices  only. 
The  king  refused  his  assent  to  it,  but  subse- 
quently yielded,  and  in  this  gave  great  offeooe 
to  his  party.  It  may  be  supposed,  however, 
that  some  subsequent  explanation  was  satit  fac- 
tory to  them,  since  the  following  notalNe  dis- 
closure has  escaped  from  Lord  Clarendoii*s 
pen :  **  I  have  some  cause  to  believe  thai  the 
argument,  which  was  unanswerable,  for  the  re- 
jecting that  bill,  was  applied  for  the  coDfinning 
it ;  an  opinion  that  the  violence  and  force  used 
in  procuring  it  rendered  it  absolutely  invalid 
and  void,  made  the  confirmation  of  it  leas  con- 
sidered, as  not  being  of  strength  to  make  that 
act  good  which  was  in  itself  null ;  and  I  doubt 
this  logic  had  an  influence  upon  acts  of  no  less 
moment  than  these."  There  is  scarcely  an  act 
in  the  life  of  Charles  I.  that  does  not  bear  the 
stain  of  some  such  perfidy.  Where  were  the 
leaders  of  the  English  people  now  to  lean,  if  not 
upon  their  own  strength,  the  wisdom  of  their 

*  **  The  foregoing  tpeecb  of  Mr.  Prmoie**  wm  ao  yw 
able  to  the  Commonf,  that  Um  nmo  my  they  oniend  ^tbai 
Mr.  Speftker,  in  the  name  of  the  Honee,  eball  girm  ihrnrnkm 
onto  Mr.  Pjrmme  for  hie  eo  well  perfomuB|^  the  ■enrioe  W 
WM  employed  in,  by  the  oonunende  of  this  Hooee,  «i  t^ 
conference.  And  it  wee  farther  ordered,  that  Mr.  ryu— 
be  desired  to  put  the  speech  he  made  at  this  oanfareaee  mt» 
writing,  and  to  deliTer  it  into  the  House,  to  the  end  thmt  n 
may  be  printed.'  Thie  was  done  accordingly.** —  Pftria* 
mentary  Hietory.  The  copy  in  the  text  ie  taken  ftvan  a 
large  paper  copy  of  this  aatnorixed  yeraina  now  ia  paaaee- 
■ioo,  *^  printed  ior  John  fiothweU,**  1041. 
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kmg  and  hard  experience,  and  Uie  confidence 
of  the  people  who  trusted  them  1 

The  second  great  effect  of  Pym*s  speech  was 
exhibited  bj  the  king  himself.  He  wrote  to  the 
speaker  and  complained  of  it,  more  especially 
of  that  passage  which  stated  several  of  the  Irish 
rebels  to  have  passed  the  ports  "  by  his  majes- 
ty's immediate  warrant."  The  Commons  vin- 
dicated the  speech,  and  the  king  replied ;  it  was 
again  defended  more  strongly  sUll;  and  the 
many  coolerences  and  declarations  that  passed 
served  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  Par- 
Itameot  and  the  king.*  The  tributes  which  it 
bad  meanwhile  brought  pouring  in,  of  faith  and 
affection  to  the  Parliament,  most  materially 
strengthened  the  cause,  f 

The  king  now  directed  all  his  resources, 
whether  of  force  or  stratagem,  to  the  acquisi- 
tioa  of  the  two  great  magaxioes  of  the  king- 
Hull  and  the  Tower.  His  various  at- 
and  their  thorough  defeat,  are  told  in 
an  the  histories.  The  result  was,  that  Charles 
proclaimed  Hotham  a  traitor  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet, and  sent  two  angry  messages  to  the  House 
demainding  reparation  for  the  repulse  he  had 
met  with.  **  If,"  he  added,  **  we  are  brought 
into  a  condition  so  much  worse  than  any  of 
our  subjects,  that  whilst  you  all  enjoy  your 
privileges,  and  may  not  have  your  possessions 
distiiTbed  or  your  titles  questioneid,  we  only 
may  be  spoiled,  thrown  out  of  our  towns,  and 
our  g;ood8  taken  from  us,  *tis  time  to  examine 

*  ClMrics^  prrUaadty  about  this  tpeiich  wm  corioot. 
WW»««er,  for  aoaM  weeks  sfUr.  the  CommoDS  sent  him 
stay  mmmmg^  his  rsmark  wovld  be,  **  I  aast  tell  70a,  that 
1  yaAsT  axpected  a  riodicatioii  for  the  impntation  laid  oa 
»e  xm  If  r.  rym%  speech  ;**  and  as  the  war  approached  more 
ae*Hhf ,  his  reference  to  it  grew  less  respecttol :  **  Concern- 
ac  rym^  speech— yon  will  hava  found  bj  what  the  Lord 
riM|ilim  and  Mr.  ^jraton  brought  from  as  in  answer  to 
thadt  sasasige  their  brooght  to  us,  that,  as  yet,  we  rest  no- 
Shtfl^nbsfiod  in  that  parttcular." 

tEvam  the  London  wtmtm,  wirei  of  tradesmen,  beeaoM 
intficisd  with  the  popular  enthusiasm,  and  sent  in  a  loof 
psticiwi  of  affisctioB  to  the  House  of  CkMnmoas,  and  prayers 
that  they  would  redress  all  grieTanoes.  Butlsr  is  supposed 
to  hwa  allnded  to  this  in  his  couple : 

**  The  eyater>womea  lock'd  their  fish  up. 
And  trudged  away  to  cry  *  no  bishop ;'  ** 
sad  A»  satire  was  allowable  eooo^.  The  Journals  of  the 
Hoaae  stata,  however,  that  **  this  petition  was  presented  by 
MiB.  Aaaa  Stagr,  m  ge»tl$mamm  and  brewer's  wifo,  and 
maaji  ethers  with  her  0/  Uk*  nrnk  md  qmality  ;  and  t^at, 
thmt  tomt  time  spent  in  reading  of  it,  the  House  sent  them 
aa  naswar  by  Mr.  Pym,  which  was  performed  in  this  man- 
aer.  Mr.  Pym  came  to  ths  CommotM*  door,  and  called  for 
the  wiiasaa,  and  spake  uato  them  in  these  words :  *  Good 
wwBoa,  your  petition,  with  the  reasons,  hath  been  read  in 
the  Ba*se,  and  is  thankfollr  accepted  of,  and  is  oome  in  a 
seaaaaahla  time.  Yon  shall,  God  willing,  receive  from  us 
aB  the  satisfirtinn  which  we  can  possibly  give  to  your  just 
mi  lawfal  desires.  We  intreat  ^oq,  therefore,  to  repair 
m  ya«r  houses,  and  farm  jrotn*  petiHom  which  yea  Ae»e  d^ 
tmimd  ktn  imU  frmifen  mt  homtftr  m»  ;  for  we  have  been, 
«a,aad  shall  be,  to  ear  utmost  power,  rsady  to  relieve  you, 
year  haahamJs,  and  children,  and  to  perform  the  trust  onm- 
I  aate  us  towards  God,  our  king,  and  eonntrr,  as  be- 
hfsathfalChristiaBs and  loyal sab^eeu.***  Thisspeech 
isneha4oeideacaefPym*s  popular  and  easy  address.  No- 
Ihugooald  have  beea  more  hapfHly  turned.  I  should  add, 
slaa,  from  the  jouraals  of  the  same  period,  another  kind  of 
lescnaaay  to  the  prseeat  iaflueaoe  <^  Pym.  **  Information 
hmac  given  to  the  Lords  that  Edw.  Saadeford,  a  taylor,  of 
I,  Mill M,  had  said  *  that  the  Earl  of  Esses  was  a  traitor ; 
Ihet  aU  the  Parliament  were  traitorr;  that  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick was  a  traitor,  aad  he  wished  his  heart  in  his  boots ; 
and  that  ha  cursed  the  Piirliament,  and  wished  Mr.  Pym 
imOmg htm  Kmg  f>m)  and  Sir  John  Hotham  both  hanged  ;* 
the  Mtd  Edw.  Saadelbrd  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  asked 
what  he  had  to  alledge  in  his  defence ;  but  not  being  able 
te  *s|a>ne  the  charge,  he  and  the  witnesses  against  him 
wtM  evdered  to  withdraw,  aad  a  sharp  seDteact  of  puniih- 


how  we  have  lost  those  privileges,  and  to  try 
all  possible  ways,  by  the  help  of  God,  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  affection  of  all  our  good 
subjects,  to  recover  them,  and  to  vindicate  our- 
self  from  those  injuries ;  and  if  we  shall  mis- 
carry herein,  we  shall  be  the  first  prince  in  this 
kingdom  that  hath  done  so — having  no  other 
end  but  to  defend  the  true  Protestant  profes- 
sion, the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  And  God  so  deal  with  us  as  we  con- 
tinue in  those  resolutions.**  And  in  a  subse- 
quent more  elaborate  paper,  drawn  forth  by  an 
order  of  the  Commons  justifying  Hotham,  and 
"  suppressing**  the  forces  the  king  had  raised 
against  Hull,  Charles  writes,  or,  rather,  "  Mr. 
Hyde"  writes  for  him,  "  We  are  not  unwilling 
to  join  issue  with  them  in  this  way,  and  to  let 
all  the  world  know  how  necessary,  just,  and 
lawful  all  our  proceedings  have  been  in  this 
point ;  and  that  the  defence  of  these  proceed- 
mgs  is  the  defence  of  the  law  of  the  land,  of 
the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject ;  and 
that  by  the  same  rule  of  justice  which  is  now 
offered  to  us,  all  the  private  interest  and  title 
of  all  our  good  subjects  to  all  their  lands  and 
goods  are  confounded  and  destroyed.  Mr.  Pym 
himself  tells  you,  in  his  speech  against  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  (published  by  the  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons),  *  The  law  is  the  safeguard,  the 
custody  of  all  private  interests ;  your  honours, 
your  lives,  your  liberties,  and  estates  are  all  in 
the  keeping  of  the  law :  without  this,  every 
man  hath  a  like  right  to  any  thing.*  And  we 
would  fain  be  answered.  What  title  any  subject 
of  our  kingdom  hath  to  his  house  or  land,  that 
we  have  not  to  our  town  of  Hull !  Or  what 
right  hath  he  to  his  money,  plate,  or  jewels, 
that  we  have  not  to  our  magazine  or  munition 
there  1  If  we  had  ever  such  a  title,  we  would 
know  when  we  lost  it.  .  .  We  conclude  with 
Mr.  Pym*s  own  words :  *  If  the  prerogative  of 
the  king  overwhehn  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
it  wiU  be  turned  to  tyranny ;  if  liberty  under- 
mine the  prerogative,  it  wUl  grow  into  an- 
archy ;*  and  so  we  say  into  confusion.** 

Now  mark  the  answer  of  the  Commons,  in 
perhaps  the  boldest  and  most  remarkable  state 
document  of  the  time.  The  hand  of  Pym  may 
be  traced  in  every  line  of  it.  The  conmience- 
ment  of  the  extract  which  follows  is  indeed 
almost  literally  copied  from  one  of  his  finest 
speeches.  "  If,**  say  the  Commons  of  England 
to  their  king,  **  if  we  have  done  more  than  ever 
our  ancestors  ha»e  done,  we  have  suffered  mors 
than  ever  they  have  suffered;  and  yet,  in  point  of 
modesty  and  duty,  we  shall  not  yield  to  the 
best  of  former  times ;  and  we  shall  put  this'  in 
issue.  Whether  the  highest  and  most  unwar- 
rantable proceedings  of  any  of  his  majesty's 
predecessors  do  not  fall  short  of,  and  much  be- 
low, what  hath  been  done  to  us  this  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  whether,  if  we 
should  make  the  highest  precedents  of  other 
Parliaments  our  patterns,  there  would  be  cause 
to  complain  of  *  want  of  modesty  and  duty  in 
us,*  when  we  have  not  so  much  as  suffered 
such  things  to  enter  into  our  thoughts  which 
all  the  world  knows  they  have  put  in  action  1 
Another  charge  which  is  laid  very  high  upon 
us  (and  which  were  indeed  a  very  great  crime 
if  we  were  found  guilty  thereof)  is,  *  that,  by 
avowing  this  act  of  Sir  J.  Hotham,  we  do,  in 
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conseqaence,  confound  and  destroy  the  title 
and  interest  of  all  his  majesty's  good  subjects 
to  their  lands  and  ^oods ;  and  that,  upon  this 
ground,  that  his  majesty  hath  the  same  title  to 
bis  own  town  of  Hull  which  any  of  his  subjects 
haye  to  their  houses  or  lands  ;  and  the  same  to 
his  magazine  or  munition  there,  that  any  man 
hath  to  his  money,  plate,  or  jewels ;  and  there- 
fore that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  disposed 
of  without  or  against  his  consent,  no  more  than 
the  house,  land,  money,  plate,  or  jewels  of  any 
subject  ought  to  be  without  or  against  his  will.* 
Here  that  is  laid  doumfor  a  principle  which  tomdd 
indeed  pull  up  the  very  foundation  of  the  liberty^ 
propertv,  and  interest  of  every  subject  in  particu- 
Jary  and  of  all  the  subjects  in  general,  if  we  should 
admit  it  for  a  truth  *  that  his  majesty  hath  the 
same  right  and  title  to  his  towns  and  magazine 
(bought  with  the  public  moneys,  as  we  conceive 
that  at  Hull  to  have  been)  that  every  particular 
man  hath  to  his  house,  lands,  and  goods ;'  for 
his  majesty* s  towns  are  no  more  his  own  than  his 
kingdom  is  his  own ;  and  his  kingdom  is  no  more 
his  own  than  his  people  are  his  own ;  and  if  the 
king  had  a  property  in  all  his  towns,  what  would 
become  of  the  subjects*  property  in  their  houses 
therein  1  and  if  he  had  a  property  in  his  king- 
dom, what  would  become  of  the  subiects*  prop- 
erty in  their  lands  throughout  the  kingdom  1  or 
of  their  liberties,  if  his  majesty  had  the  same 
right  in  their  persons  that  every  subject  hath  in 
their  lands  or  goods  1  and  what  would  become 
of  all  the  subjects*  interest  in  the  town  and  forts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  kingdom  itself,  if 
his  majesty  might  sell,  or  give  them  away,  or 
dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  as  a  particular 
man  may  do  with  his  lands  and  with  his  goods ! 
This  erroneous  maxim  being  infused  into  prin- 
ces, that  their  kingdoms  are  their  own,  and  that 
they  may  do  toith  them  what  they  will  {as  if  their 
kingdoms  were  for  them,  and  not  they  for  their 
kingdoms),  is  the  root  of  all  the  subjects*  misery, 
and  of  all  the  invading  of  their  just  rights  and 
libertus;  whereas,  indeed,  they  are  only  in- 
trusted with  their  kingdoms,  and  with  their 
towns,  and  with  their  people,  and  with  the  pub- 
lic treasure  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  what- 
soever is  bought  therewith.  By  the  known  law 
of  this  kingdom,  the  very  jewels  of  the  crown 
are  not  the  king's  proper  goods,  but  are  only 
intrusted  to  him  for  the  use  and  ornament 
thereof;  as  the  towns,  forts,  treasure,  maga- 
zine, offices,  and  people  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  itself,  are  intrusted  nnto 
him  for  the  good,  and  safety,  and  best  advan- 
tage thereof;  and  as  this  trust  is  for  the  use  of 
the  kingdom,  so  ought  it  to  be  managed  by  the 
advice  of  the  housea  of  Parliament,  whom  the 
kingdom  hath  trusted  for  that  purpose,  it  being 
their  duty  to  see  it  be  discharged  according  to 
the  condition  and  true  intent  thereof,  and  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  by  all  possible  means  to 
prevent  the  contrary ;  which  if  it  hath  been 
their  chief  care  and  only  aim  in  the  disposing 
of  the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  have  done,  they  hope  it  will  appear 
clearly  to  all  the  world  that  they  have  dischar- 
ged their  own  trust,  and  not  invaded  that  of  his 
majesty's,  much  less  his  property,  which,  in  this 
case,  they  could  not  do.** 

A  second  answer  was  returned  by  the  king, 
more  wefdc  and  more  elaborate  than  the  first, 


and  a  vigorous  remonstrance,  recommended  in 
an  earnest  and  forcible  speech  by  Pym,*  was 
forwarded  to  Charles.  It  opened  with  these 
words :  «•  We,  your  ma1esty*s  most  humble  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  of  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  do  hereby  call 
God,  this  kingdom,  and  the  whole  world  to 
witness,  that  we  have,  ever  since  our  first 
meeting  in  this  present  Parliament,  with  fidd- 
ity  to  your  majesty  and  the  state,  with  much 
patience  and  constancy  in  respect  of  the  ^reat 
affronts  and  interruptions,  the  pernicious  plots 
and  attempts  wherewith  we  have  been  encoun- 
tered, distracted,  and  opposed,  employed  our 
counsels  and  endeavours  to  maintain  God's 
true  religion,  the  honour  and  rights  of  your 
crown,  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  royal  per- 
son and  your  kingdoms,  and  the  just  hherties 
of  your  people ;  that  so  we  might  ease  them 
of  their  great  grievances,  and  prevent  the  fears 
and  dangers,  yea,  the  imminent  ruin  and  de- 
struction, which  have  been  contrived  and  fos- 
tered, not  only  in  your  court,  but  even  very 
near  your  own  person ;  and  however  our  liber- 
ties have  been  invaded,  many  of  our  lives  en- 
dangered, and  such  attempts  made  upon  us  as 
might  have  subverted  the  very  being  of  Parlia- 
ment, yet  have  we  so  kept  ourselves  within 
the  bounds  of  modesty  and  duty,  that  we  have 
given  no  just  occasion  of  your  majesty's  ab- 
sence at  this  time."  In  reference  to  a  com- 
plaint in  the  king's  last  paper,  the  following 
remark  is  made  :  **  And  whereas  his  majesty 
saith  *  he  could  wish  that  his  own  immediaUs 
actions,  which  he  avows  on  his  own  bonoor, 
might  not  be  so  roughly  censured  under  that 
common  style  of  evil  counsellors,*  we  could 
also  heartily  wish  we  had  not  cause  to  make 
that  style  so  common ;  but,  how  often  and  un- 
dutifully  soever  these  wicked  counsellors  fix 
their  dishonour  upon  the  king,  by  making  his 
majesty  the  author  of  those  evil  actions  which 
are  the  efiTects  of  their  own  evil  counsels,  we, 
his  majesty's  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  can 
use  no  other  stvle,  according  to  that  maxim  in 
the  law,  *  The  king  can  do  no  wrong ;'  but  if 
any  ill  be  committed  in  matter  of  state,  the 
council  must  answer  for  it ;  if  in  matters  of 
justice,  the  judges." 

Every  step  in  this  paper  war  now  brought 
the  combatants  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  more 
real  and  a  more  fatal  field.  The  great  ques- 
tion on  which  all  else  depended  was  at  last  in 
vehement  agitation — the  command  of  the  mili- 
tia of  the  kingdom.  The  very  condition  of  the 
parties  between  whom  the  discussion  arose 
precluded  from  the  first  the  possibility  of  agree- 
ment. Some  idea  of  the  labour  and  research 
which  Pym,  notwithstanding,  devoted  to  this 
memorable  question,  will  be  gathered  from  a 
curious  document  in  the  appendix  at  the  end 
of  this  article,!  and  which  is  highly  character- 
istic of  the  man. 

The  disposal  of  the  militia,  however,  cannot 
be  argued,  in  the  present  case,  on  abstract 
grounds,  though  Pym  has  made  out  the  most 
forcible  case,  even  in  that  view,  which  has 
been  yet  attempted.  The  Parliament  had  bees 
undoubtedly  forced  into  a  position  to  make  th« 


*  8«e  thii  sp«eeh  in  Cobb«U*s  Pari  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,p.  II9t. 
t  Appendix  C. 
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demand  tbey  did,*  when,  as  a  ground  of  tnwt, 
they  required  that  the  king  should  place  the 
umj  and  oavj  under  the  command  of  officers 
posaessiog  the  confidence  of  both  Hooses.  On 
refusal  of  this,  he  was  asked  whether,  for  a 
time,  the  militia  might  Hot  be  granted  1  "  No, 
bj  God!"  his  sacred  majesty,  according  to 
Roshworthjt  swore ;  ^  not  for  an  hoar !  Ton 
hare  asked  that  of  me  in  this  was  nerer  asked 
of  any  king,  and  with  which  I  will  not  trust 
my  wife  and  children." 

On  a  anbseqnent  motion  of  Pjm,  the  Com- 
mons unanimously  passed  their  ordinance  for 
disposing  the  militia,  and  sent  it  up  to  the  Lords. 
Itouwhile  they  again  memoriahxed  his  majes- 
ty, who,  in  return,  Tapoured  upon  them  thus : 
"We  win  propose  no  more  particulars  to  you, 
hiTmg  no  luck  to  please  or  to  be  understood  by 
70a.  Take  your  own  time  for  what  concerns 
oar  particular,  but  be  sure  you  have  an  early, 
speedy  care  of  the  public ;  that  is,  of  the  only 
rale  that  preserves  the  public,  the  law  of  the 
hod :  preserve  the  dignity  and  reverence  due 
to  that  It  was  well  said  in  a  speech  made  by 
a  private  person  (it  was  Mr.  Pym*s  speech 
ifaiast  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  formerly  quo- 
ted by  us),  <  The  law  is  that  which  puts  a  dif- 
ference betwixt  good  and  evil,  betwixt  just  and 
BBjist  If  you  take  away  the  law,  all  things 
vill  (all  into  a  confusion ;  every  man  will  Iw- 
cooe  a  law  unto  himself,  which,  in  the  depra- 
ved condition  of  human  nature,  must  needs 
prodooe  many  great  enormities.  Lust  will  be- 
o»e  a  law,  and  envy  will  become  a  law ;  oov- 
ftoosness  and  ambition  will  become  laws ;  and 
^htt  dictates,  what  decisions  such  laws  will 
Moce,  may  easily  be  discerned.'  So  said 
^  gentleman,  and  much  more,  very  weU,  in 
defence  of  the  law,  and  against  arbitrary  pow- 
<(  It  is  worth  looking  over  and  considering ; 
ud  if  the  most  zealous  defence  of  the  true 
I^roieatant  profession,  and  the  most  reserved 
pntectioa  of  the  law  be  the  most  necessary 
^  of  a  prince,  we  cannot  believe  thm  miser- 
<bie  diatanoe  and  misunderstanding  can  be  long 
^(Miniied  between  us ;  we  have  often  and  ear- 
M*Uy  declared  them  to  be  the  chiefest  desires 
of  oor  soul,  and  the  end  and  rule  of  all  our  ao- 
^iott.*'  And  again,  in  one  of  his  subsequent 
P^iidaetions,  he  returned  to  the  same  strain. 
"We  remembered  them  long  ago,  and  we  can- 
-do it  too  often,  of  that  excellent  speech  of 
V  Pym*8 :  The  law  is  that  which  pots  a  dif- 
fenace,"  dec  And  Mr.  Hallam  can  say  of 
t^  tedious  and  evasive  documents  that  they 
Cttd  the  manly,  earnest,  and  straightforward 
Mootioos  of  the  popular  leaden ! 

The  sext  motion  of  the  Conmions  *<  shook 
^^^aries's  throne  and  title  to  the  centre.")  Af- 
t^  obtaining,  by  a  masterly  stroke  of  vigorous 
^^,  possession  of  the  fleet,  they  passed  the 
WW  foUowing  resolutions:  "1.  That  it  ap- 
pears that  the  kinc ,  seduced  by  wicked  coun- 
^  tateads  to  make  war  against  the  Parlia- 

*  Em«  LMd  Oumlm  adaitt,  on  Um  pMiiaf  of  the  Bi- 
bbtonaMM.  th^  **  wbm  this  bUl  had  bMm  with  moch 


•'j»»e<«ftod  and  fint  rtad,  thare  were  few  men  who  im- 
■•^e^  It  wottld  erer  raeeir*  ftathn  ooantenaoce,  bot  now 
*«•  ww»  few  wko  did  not  believs  it  to  be  avenr  neoana- 
^^'v'VMa  far  the  oaaea  a»d  ealatf  of  the  kingdom ;  ao 
^^  w  mpffwaiutt  had  the  lata  pnoaadiMa  made  opoa 

«H«*wr  from  Macki«oah,roL».,pw  104.   ''**'*' 


ment,  who,  in  all  their  consultations  and  ac- 
tions, have  proposed  no  other  end  unto  them- 
selves but  the  care  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the 
performance  of  all  duty  and  loyalty  to  his  per- 
son. 3.  That  whensoever  the  king  maketh  war 
upon  the  Parliament,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary  to  his 
oath,  and  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  his  gov- 
ernment. 3.  That  whosoever  shall  serve  or 
assist  him  in  such  wars,  are  traitore  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  have 
been  so  adjudged  by  two  acts  of  Parliament, 
and  ought  to  suffer  as  traitore." 

The  king  now,  in  his  turn,  denounced  the 
militia  ordinance  as  illegal,  and  began  to  issue 
his  commissions  of  array.  On  the  12th  of  July 
the  Gonunons  voted  the  raising  of  an  army,  to 
be  commanded  in  chief  by  the  £arl  of  Essex. 
Some  days  after,  a  proclamation  irom  the  king 
declared  Essex  a  traitor. 

At  this  point  a  temporary  pause  may  be  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  speech  by  Pym,* 
of  a  style  very  different  from  any  that  has  yet 
been  given,  but  conceived  and  expressed  in 
exactly  that  sort  of  exquisite  gravity  of  hu- 
mour which  such  a  subject  was  likely  to  call 
forth  from  such  a  speaker.  On  the  publication 
of  the  militia  ordinance.  Sir  Edward  Dering-^ 
whose  fantastic  vanity,  before  adverted  to,  bad 
already  separated  him  from  the  popular  party 
and  banished  him  from  the  Hott8e---bethought 
himself  of  a  new  project  for  notoriety,  and, 
"  albeit  a  justice  of  the  peace,"  presented  him- 
self, with  some  equally  dignified  friends,  as  can- 
didates to  serve  on  the  grand  jury  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Kent  (which  he  had  before  represented  in 
the  Commons),  which  being  allowed,  he  whee- 
dled all  the  jurors  into  his  purpose ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  charge  preferred  against  him, 
having  drawn  up  the  heads  of  a  strong  petition 
against  the  militia  ordinance  and  the  House  of 
Ck>omions,  he  **did  tender  the  said  heads  to 
the  said  grand  jury,  and  did  then  and  there 
wickedly  and  unlawfully  pereuade,  labour,  and 
solicit  the  rest  of  the  grand  jury  to  agree  to 
the  same,  and  have  them  drawn  into  a  petition 
to  the  Parliament,  to  be  presented  by  the  said 
grand  jury  to  the  judge  of  the  said  assizes  and 
the  rest  of  the  bench  there,  to  be  by  them  as- 
sented to  and  approved  of ;  and  did  then  and 
there  widcedly  conjure  the  said  grand  jury  to 
secrecy,  and  not  to  discover  any  thing  touch- 
ing the  said  petition,  till  it  should  be  by  them 
agreed  upon  and  presented  as  aforesaid,  false- 
ly pereuading  them  that  they  were  thereunto 
bound  by  their  oath."  Some  of  the  jury  con^ 
sented,  some  refused ;  but  Sir  Edward  pereist- 
ed,  ultimately  managed  to  present  his  petition 
to  the  judges,  and  was  proposing  to  do  a  vast 
deal  more,  when  **  Mr.  F^m**  interfered,  lodged 
an  information  against  him,  and  supported  it, 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  following  ad- 
mirable speech  of  grave  satirical  humour : 

"  Your  lordships  see  by  this  that  hath  been 
read  unto  you,  that  mmtbtm  rteentis  Uii  fahtm 
atuU ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  strange 
and  variable  attempts  against  the  Parliament, 
and  their  wonderful  and  miraculous  preserva- 
tions, yet  mischief  is  so  fruitful  and  generative 
as  to  produce  a  new  brood  of  serpents,  which 


*  This  epaech  appear*  anonjmovalj  in  tlM  common  Par* 
liamrataiyhiatonaa,  but  in  the  Joonala  it  it  fiTeatoPym. 
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are  continaaUy  hissing,  maligning,  and  prac- 
tising against  the  pious  and  noble  endeavonrs 
of  both  Houses,  and  against  the  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  of  this  afflicted  kingdom. 
If  the  evil  and  seducing  spirit  which  doth  ani- 
mate those  designs  were  asked  from  whence 
he  comes,  doubtless  his  answer  would  be,  *  from 
compassing  the  earth,'  having  removed  his 
scene  into  many  several  parts,  and  found  so 
many  friends  and  patrons  of  his  audacious 
achievements,  amongst  whom  this  gentleman. 
Sir  Edward  Bering,  is  one :  a  man  of  mark 
and  eminency ;  of  wit,  learning,  and  zeal,  at 
least  in  show  and  appearance ;  and  yet  all  these 
miserably  shipwrecked  upon  the  shelves  and 
sands  of  the  Kentish  shore !  The  thing  itself 
appears  to  your  lordships  to  be  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  rules  of  law,  justice,  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  yet,  under  the  cloak  of  all  three,  a 
fast  roust  be  proclaimed  to  take  away  Naboth 
and  his  vineyard!  The  yeomanry  of  Kent, 
heretofore  in  great  esteem,  is  now  become  vile 
and  contemptible ;  an  extraordinary  grand  jury 
must  be  prepared  of  knights,  gentlemen,  and 
justices  of  the  peace,  for  some  extraordinary 
service — what  it  is  your  lordships  have  heard. 
They  must  descend  from  their  places  on  the 
.  bench,  and  from  themselves  too,  not  to  serve 
their  country  (for  that  were  no  disparagement), 
but  to  serve  their  own  unworthy,  ambitious, 
and  seditious  ends. 

**  This  gentleman,  a  ringleader,  late  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  grand  jury 
of  the  whole  kingdom  (and  there  so  highly  es- 
teeming of  his  wisdom),  is  contented  now  to 
descend  so  low  as  to  become  one  of  the  com- 
mon jury  of  the  county.  Such  is  the  mean- 
ness and  pusillanimity  of  high  thoughts,  as,  for 
compassing  of  their  own  ends,  to  stoop  to  any 
condition,  how  low  soever  it  may  be ! 

"Having  set  the  cards,  however,  he  plays 
the  game  very  foully.  He  leads  his  fellows 
out  of  the  way,  and  makes  them,  like  ill  hunt- 
ers, instead  of  following  the  chase,  at  the  quest 
of  one  ill  mouth  to  fall  upon  a  flock  of  sheep ! 
Their  duty  was  to  have  mquired  diligently  of 
the  matters  given  them  in  charge.  Surely  this 
was  out  of  the  charge,  because  the  judge  had 
told  them  it  was  out  of  his  commission.  And 
yet  they  leave  other  matters  which  they  were 
charged  with  as  accidents  and  trifles,  and  in- 
sist upon  this,  which  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with,  as  the  principal  business. 

<*  He  obtrudes  on  them  also,  be  it  observed, 
divers  monstrous  and  seditious  heads,  and  by 
sinister  suggestions,  labours,  and  solicitations, 
which  ought  not  to  be  used  to  a  jury,  and  by  a 
kind  of  violence  oflTered  them,  seeks  to  enforce 
them  to  a  consent,  contrary  to  their  own  rea- 
son, judgment,  and  consciences,  when  they  re- 
fused, opposed,  and  protested  against  it.  Fail- 
ing of  this, 

**  Fleetere  si  nequeam  sHpero*^  ackeronta  nuh 
veho  !  instead  of  inquiring  upon  the  statute  of 
witchcraft  and  conjuration,  he  useth  his  con- 
jurations and  enchantments  upon  them  to  con- 
jure them  to  secrecy,  falsely  persuading  them 
that  they  will  be  bound  unto  it  by  their  oath. 
When  all  this  would  not  serve,  he  then  applies 
himself  to  the  bench ;  and  by  the  enchantments 
and  conjurations  used  there,  prevails  so  far  as 
to  have  it  there  voted  and  assented  to  by  such 


as  were  present,  and,  to  give  the  more  strength 
and  countenance  to  it,  wants  not  the  aid  and 
concurrence  of  some  appearing  reverend  di- 
vines, and  of  civilians  also ;  and  sticks  not  to 
affirm  that  he  can  have  40,000  persons  to  at- 
tend the  petition !  proclaims  a  meeting  at  Black- 
heath,  a  place  fatal  and  ominous  for  actions  of 
this  nature !  and  all  this  under  colour  of  a  pe- 
tition— being,  in  truth,  a  challenge,  an  adjura- 
tion, and  a  scandal  upon  the  Piu'liament,  and 
purporting  iy>thing  else  but  a  desperate  design 
to  put  not  only  Kent,  but,  for  aught  is  known, 
all  Christendom  into  combustion,  carrying  sails 
full  swollen  with  spite,  arrogancy,  and  sedition. 

**  The  particular  instances  I  forbear  to  trouble 
your  lordships  with,  because  yon  will  find  some 
of  them^  upon  perusal  of  the  petition.  Many 
arguments  might  be  used  in  aggravation  of 
them,  fi^om  the  eminency  of  the  power  of  the 
person,  and  the  arrogancy  of  his  mind ;  from 
the  acrimony  of  his  spirit,  and  from  the  topping 
place  of  Kent,  which  former  ages  have  found 
obnoxious  to  these  infelicities;*  which  this 
gentleman,  so  well  read  in  story,  should  bare 
been  mindful  of  in  these  troublesome  times ! 
But  all  these,  and  other  circumstances,  I  leare 
to  your  lordships*  noble  and  judicious  consider- 
ation, desiring,  amongst  other  motives,  that 
your  lordships  will  be  pleased  to  reflect  upon 
the  acts  of  your  own  justice  in  a  case  of  like 
nature,  which,  being  first  begun  here,  near  at 
hand,  might  have  spread  the  flame  and  cod- 
tagion  over  all  England,  had  not  the  great  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  both  Houses  in  doe  time 
prevented  it. 

**  I  shall  add  no  more  at  this  time  but  what 
I  have  read  of  a  people  in  Africa,  who  sent  a 
challenge  to  the  wind,  whereupon,  at  the  met- 
ing, the  wind  blew  down  mountains  upon  them 
and  overwhelmed  them.  I  hope  those  boSA 
and  insolent  adventurers,  who  have  presomed 
to  send  a  challenge  or  defiance  to  the  great 
Houses,  shall  find  a  like  stroke  of  their  wonted 
power  and  justice,  and  that  th^y  shall  meet 
with  such  a  wind  as  will  blow  down  their  high 
thoughts  upon  themselves,  return  their  votes 
into  their  own  bosoms,  and  their  miachievoos 
designs  upon  their  own  heads ! 

<*  All  which  I  am  warranted,  in  the  name  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  all  the  com- 
mons of  England,  to  desire  of  your  lordships  ; 
and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  this  gen- 
tleman, the  principal  author  of  this  fool  act,  a 
spectacle  and  pattern  of  exemplary  jnstioe  to 
present  and  future  times." 

On  the  22d  of  August,  Charles  I.  erected  his 
standard  at  Nottingham.  The  day  was  stormy 
and  tempestuous,  says  Clarendon,  and  the  king 
appeared  more  melancholic  than  be  used  to  be. 
**The  standard  itself  was  blown  down,  the 
same  night  it  had  been  set  up,  by  a  very  stroag 
and  unruly  wind,  and  could  not  be  fixed  agais 
in  a  day  or  two,  till  the  tempest  was  allayed." 
Essex  was  in  the  field  almost  equally  aoon ; 
and  the  green-coat  regiments  of  Hampden,  th« 
London  red-coats  of  HoUis,  the  purple  of  Lord 
Brook,  the  blue  of  Lord  Say,  were  soon  sees 
gathering  over  the  English  fields.  Sir  William 
Waller,  the  firm  friend  of  the  Parliament,  wrote 


*  Pym  here  meket  mllanon  to  what  hw  been  c 
orated  fo  noblv  tnr  our  great  poet  Wordsworth,  in  His  m& 
net  beginning  **  Vangaard  of  Liberty,  ye  men  of  Keat  f* 
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to  his  "noble  friend"  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  entire- 
ly deroted  to  the  king,  in  these  words :  **  My 
ftfrectioDs  to  you  are  so  unchangeable,  that 
bostOity  itself  cannot  violate  my  friendship  to 
your  person ;  but  I  roust  be  true  to  the  cause 
wherein  I  serve.  The  old  limitation  of  usque 
ti  iTu  holds  stilL  .  .  .  The  great  God,  who  is 
the  searcher  of  my  heart,  knows  with  what  re- 
luctance I  go  upon  this  service,  and  with  what 
perfect  hatred  I  look  upon  a  war  without  an 
enemy.  Bat  I  look  upon  it  as  opus  Domini^  and 
that  is  enough  to  silence  all  passion  in  me. 
The  God  of  peace  in  his  good  time  send  us 
peace,  and  in  the  mean  time  fit  us  to  receive 
it !  We  are  both  on  the  stage,  and  we  must 
act  the  parts  that  are  assign^  us  in  this  tra- 
gedy. Let  us  do  it  in  a  way  of  honour,  and 
withont  personal  animosities.**  It  stands  on 
record,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  English 
character,  that  in  this  noble  and  affecting  spir- 
it, with  very  rare  exceptions,  our  great  civil 
war  was  to  the  last  fought  out  on  both  sides. 

None  of  its  details,  however,  belong  to  this 
memoir.  To  Pym  was  intrusted  the  momen- 
tons  duty  of  watching  orer  and  conducting  the 
afitirs  of  Parliament  and  the  executive  while 
the  majority  of  his  friends  were  absent  in  the 
war.  The  executive  power  had  been  vested 
in  what  was  styled  a  "  Committee  of  Safety," 
eomprising  five  peers,  Essex,  Northumberland, 
Pembroke,  Holland,  and  Say,  and  ten  conmion- 
^  Pym,  Hampden,  HoUis,  Marten,  Fiennes, 
Picrreponit,  Glyn,  Sir  William  Waller,  Sir  Phil- 
ip Stapieton,  and  Sir  John  Meyrick.  But  all  Its 
nioet  arduous  duties  fell  upon  Pym,  and  to  their 
performance,  with  his  old  and  unwearied  en- 
CTgy,  be  entirely  devoted  what  was  left  of  his 
great  and  useful  life. 

With  a  view  to  that  solemnity  which  was 
thought  befitting  the  capital  of  a  country 
through  which  civil  war  now  raged,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Houses  was  the  issue  of  an  or- 
der that,  during  the  present  period  of  calamity, 
"When  humiliation  and  prayer  better  became 
the  state  of  public  afiTah^  than  mirth  and  lev- 
ity," all  public  stage-plays  should  cease  and  be 
^>rbome.  There  is  something  grand  in  this, 
^h  which  the  liveliest  and  most  libera]  ima- 
{ioatmn  among  us  now  need  not  fail  to  sym- 
P^thiie.  The  players,  however,  were  not  dis- 
comfited. Scorning  plain  prose,  they  sent  up 
&  rhymed  petition  to  the  Houses,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  army  of  the  king.  From  the  petition 
**elf  a  line  or  two  may  serve : 

•  ♦  ♦    "We  TOW 

K«t  to  act  mBT  thinf  70a  ditallow. 
W«  win  BoC  dare  at  your  atraafa  votaa  to  jaer. 
Or  panonate  King  Pym  with  hu  atata  fleer."* 

"King"  Pym  was  a  favourite  and  scarcely  ob- 
jectionable term  of  Royalist  reproach  against 
one  who  reigned  with  absolute  power  OFor  the 


*  Kia(  Pym  haa  been  paraonated  at  laat,  howeTer,  or,  if 
y<  pwaoaaiad,  at  kaat  delineated,  by  Mr.  Browning,  with 
^™**  fana.azprMaion,  and  beauty,  in  the  reeent  tragedy 
<(  **  Sttaigrd."  Bnt  the  oiencca  asainat  Pym  at  thia  time 
vvn  Bot  all  ao  harmleaa  aa  that  alluded  to  in  the  text.  I 
copT  froei  the  Old  Pari.  Hiat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  906:  **  Two  were 
^^  thia  day  at  the  Lorda*  bar ;  one  of  them,  Mr.  Winde- 
^^  fbr  aaytag  *thmt  Mr.  Pym  had  taken  a  bribe  of  £80, 
BtxiM  IB  the  chair  in  Eaater  term :  that  he  had  aa  many 
"nn<»*»ei  firen  for  bribes  aa  he  had  aold  for  0  or  jC700. 
Tttat  before  he  waa  a  Parliament  man  he  waa  worth  little, 
nit  he  had  now  eoaased  the  king  of  aa  much  money  aa  he 
k«d  boaiht  a  food^eatate,  oad  msom  £10,000  of  the  king's 
•Mcy  le  tk*  awrrWgc  of  kit  dMgkUr.** 


aflfections  of  the  great  mass  of  the  English 
people. 

As  the  players  went  out,  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers, a  new,  and  many  may  think  a  some- 
what less  exceptionable  series  of  **  abstract  and 
brief  chronicles  of  the  time,"  came  in.  Now 
"News  from  HuH,"  "Truths  from  York,"  and 
"Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland,"  coursed 
the  country  side ;  now  the  "  Scots*  Dove"  as- 
saulted and  tore  to  pieces  the  "Parhament 
Kite"  or  the  "  Secret  Owl ;"  and  the  "  Weekly 
Discoverer"  suddenly  found  himself  "  The  Dis- 
coverer stript  naked."  The  principal  regular 
newspapers,  however,  were,  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament,  the  Mercurius  Britannicus,  written 
by  the  famous  Marchamoot  Needbam,  or  "  foul- 
mouthed  Ned,"  as  his  polite  opponents  styled 
him ;  and,  on  the  king*s  side,  the  Mercurius 
Aulicus,  published  under  the  classic  auspices 
of  Oxford,  and  written,  as  Needham  used  to 
say,  "  by  Birkenhead  the  scribe  (afterward  Sir 
John),  Secretary  Nicholas  the  informer,  George 
Dighy  the  contriver,"  and  that  very  reverend 
divine.  Doctor  Peter  Heylin.  The  wars  of 
these  rival  journalists  were  carried  on  without 
much  scruple  on  either  side,  though  the  court 
undoubtedly  carried  ofiTthe  palm  for  indecency ; 
and  they  served  to  disseminate,  in  every  pos- 
sible shape,  the  fiercest  hate  and  malice.  I 
have  examined  them  all  (I  believe)  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  shall  be  able  to  illustrate  the 
remaining  part  of  my  subject  with  an  occasionl 
extract. 

The  exertions  which  Pym  found  requisite  to 
maintain  the  interest  and  honour  of  Parliament 
at  this  time  are  almost  incredible ;  and  as  the 
checkered  fortunes  of  the  Parliamentarian  army 
darkened  into  positive  losses,  the  difficulties 
of  his  position  were  only  less  extraordinary 
than  the  resources  they  called  forth  from  him. 
"  From  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  to  the 
evening,  and  from  evening  to  midnight,"  says 
an  unimpeachable  witness.  Dr.  Marshall,*  who 
stood  by  his  side,  he  laboured  in  the  service  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Now  on  the  field  of  ac- 
tion, consulting  with  Hampden:  now  in  the 
tent  of  Essex,  strengthening  his  failing  pur- 
pose ;  again  at  Westminster ;  and  then  among 
the  London  citizens — it  was  Pym,  and  Pym 
alone,  who  held  at  this  awful  crisis  the  frame 
of  the  executive  together. 

And,  what  in  this  was  probably  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, his  influence  sustained  itself  in  de- 
fiance of  all  the  violent  changes  and  aflfections 
of  the  shortsighted  multitude.  In  the  opening 
months  of  the  war,  for  instance,  a  negotiation 
with  the  king  was  opened,  and  became  highly 
unpopular.  Pym  acknowledged  its  propriety, 
however,  and,  with  some  of  the  conmiittee, 
presented  himself  at  the  Guildhall,  and  thus 
addressed  the  authorities  :t 

"My  lord-mayor  and  gentlemen,  I  and  my 
colleagues  are  here  to  represent  to  you  (to  you 
of  this  famous  city  of  London,  who  will  make 
it  much  more  famous  by  these  noble  affections, 
which  you  have  showed  still  to  the  public  good, 
and  by  yielding  so  much  aid  and  so  much  en- 
couragement as  you  have  done  to  the  Par- 
liament in  maintaining  it !)  the  state  of  both 


*  Funeral  Sermon,  p.  88. 

t  This  ipeeoh  ii  not  in  Rnihworth.    I  copy  from  an  adi* 
tion  printed  "  for  Peter  Cole.** 
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Hoases,  and  the  reasons  and  motives  upon 
Avhich  they  did  desire  peace ;  motiyes,  indeed, 
that  have  wrought  with  us  lh)m  the  beffinning 
of  this  war  to  this  time ;  for  we  should  never 
have  stepped  one  step  towards  war  if  we  might 
have  had,  or  hoped  for,  such  a  peace  as  might 
have  secured  religion  and  liber^,  and  the  pub- 
lic good  of  the  kingdom.  But  trulj  ill  counsel 
did  exclude  us  from  such  hope. 

"We  now  conceive  that  the  king,  having 
seen  the  courage  of  his  subjects,  having  seen 
the  danger  of  his  own  person,  and  so  much 
blood  shed  about  him,  will  be  more  tractable  to 
good  conditions  of  peace  than  he  would  have 
been  before,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  wo  do 
think  fit  to  try  him  once  more,  after  this  battle 
that  hath  been  lately  fought,  before  it  come  to 
another  battle. 

**  It  is  true  that  this  may  seem  a  resolution 
contrary  to  that  which  was  opened  to  you  with- 
in these  few  days ;  but  you  will  conceive  that 
all  great  councils  are  subject  to  alter  their  res- 
olutions, according  as  matters  alter,  and  as  the 
apprehensions  of  matters  alter  •,  for  if  things 
appear  more  clear  and  hopeful  to  them  at  one 
tune  than  another,  it  is  no  dishonour  for  them 
to  vary  according  to  their  appearance,  judg- 
ments, and  best  reasons,  so  long  as  they  do  it 
with  afiections  to  the  best  purpose,  which  you 
may  rest  assured  the  Parliament  hath  done. 
And  though  we  desire  peace  very  much,  yet  a 
peace  to  betray  religion  or  to  betray  our  liber- 
ties we  shall  always  esteem  worse  than  war ; 
therefore  we  shall  pot  it  to  a  very  quick  issue, 
if  the  king  receive  the  petition,  to  make  such 
propositions  as  you  may  see. 

*»  First,  whether  you  shall  be  secured  in  your 
religion ;  in  your  religion  with  a  hope  of  ref- 
ormation ;  such  a  reformation  as  may  maintain 
the  power  of  religion,  and  the  purity  of  religion, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  religion ;  for  we  shall 
not  be  contented  with  the  name,  nor  without 
a  reformation  that  shall  maintain  the  power  of 
it.  Next,  we  shall  pursue  the  maintenance  of 
our  liberties — liberties  that  may  not  only  be  in 
laws  and  statutes,  but  liberties  that  may  be  in 
practice  and  in  execution — and  to  take  such 
course  that  you  may  have  the  efiects  of  them 
in  truth ;  for  to  have  printed  liberties,  and  not 
to  have  liberties  in  truth  and  reality,  is  but  to 
mock  the  kingdom ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  take 
care  for  that  in  the  second  place.  Thirdly,  we 
shall  take  care  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  the 
honour  of  Parliament,  for  that  is  what  will  be 
a  lasting  security  to  you  in  your  liberty  and  re- 
ligion. We  shall  take  care,  in  the  fourth  place, 
to  answer  the  afiections  of  the  city  of  London, 
that  we  will  not  consent  to  anything  that  shall 
be  prejudicial  to  them.  We  will  preserve  them 
in  the  highest  degree  of  honour  that  ever  this 
city  of  I^ndon  was  in ;  and  truly  it  is  now  in 
the  highest  degree  of  honour  that  ever  it  was, 
for  you  have  carried  yourselves  in  such  a  re- 
gard to  tbe  public  as  never  any  of  your  prede- 
cessors did  before,  and  therefore  we  shall,  in 
a  peace,  be  as  careful  of  you  as  of  ourselves ; 
and  you  may  be  assured  of  this»  that  if  we  have 
not  this  peace,  our  lives,  our  pains,  our  estates, 
they  shall  all  join  with  you  in  maintaining  that 
with  tbe  sword  which  we  can  not  get  in  an 
humble  way  by  petition.  And  this,  I  again  say, 
we  shall  bring  to  a  quick  issue. 


"  Therefore  I  shafl  only  mora  yen,  it  I  tm 
commanded  to  do  from  the  Parliament,  that 
you  will  not  think  there  is  any  fainting  on  oar 
parts ;  that  we  are  more  cold  or  less  luSection- 
ate  to  any  of  these  good  ends  than  heretofore 
we  have  been,  but  that  we  would  compass 
them  with  more  secnre  advantage ;  for  if  you 
can  get  these  by  peace,  you  will  have  great 
advantages  by  it :  you  will  hinder  foreign  in- 
vasions from  beyonid  the  seas ;  you  will  quick- 
ly be  able  to  master  the  rebels  in  Ireland  ;  yoo 
will  quickly  be  able  to  suppress  tbe  Papisu  that 
begin  to  rise  in  England :  then  you  shall  have 
a  perpetual  security  that  they  shall  never  be 
able  to  hurt  you  more.  Therefore,  if  we  can 
have  such  a  peace  without  further  hazard  and 
blood-shedding,  we  shall  praise  God,  and  es- 
teem it  as  a  great  blessing ;  but  if  not,  pray  lay 
not  down  the  same  spirits,  for  we  have  tbe 
same  hearts,  and  multitudes  of  spirits,  and  the 
kingdom  inclinable  to  us.  Where  the  king  has 
been,  many,  to  save  their  estates  and  Uvea, 
have  showed  themselves  but  men,  ibr  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  that  single  counties  sbookl 
maintain  themselves  against  an  army ;  but  they 
have  hearts  as  they  bad  theretofore,  and  no 
doubt  but  they  will  join  with  us,  with  more 
alacrity,  when  they  see  we  have  desired  peace 
by  all  the  ways  we  could,  and  cannot  have  iL 

**  We  shall,  by  this  means,  satisfy  our  own 
consciences ;  we  shall  satisfy  many  members 
of  Parliament  that  desired  it  might  be  put  on 
this  way  i  we  shall  satisfy  many  of  the  king- 
dom, too,  that  have  held  themselves  indifier- 
ent ;  but  when  they  see  there  is  no  hope  of 
peace  in  such  a  way  without  blood,  oertaialy 
they  will  stand  to  us  for  religion  and  liberty, 
which  must  be  destroyed  if  we  cannot  secure 
them  without  war.  Therefore  I  shall  com- 
mend to  you  that  you  would  not  let  fall  any 
part  of  your  contributions,  for  it  is  that  which 
must  maintain  tbe  army,  nor  entertain  ill  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Parliament,  bot  go  on  so  as 
you  have  done.  Tbe  end  of  all,  I  |^pe,  will  be 
such  that  God  may  have  all  the  glory,  and  you 
all  the  comfort  I" 

Two  little  months  after,  however,  when  war, 
again  less  successfully  resumed,  was  not  so 
popular,  he  presented  himself  in  tbe  same  place, 
and  requested  from  the  same  authorities  a  fiar- 
ther  assessment  of  supply  upon  the  eitizeos. 

*'  My  lord-mayor  and  gentlemen,'*  he  said, 
**  we  come  not  to  tell  your  lordship  and  these 
worthy  citizens  only  our  wants  and  dangers, 
but  we  come  to  speak  the  thanks  of  the  Par- 
liament to  you  for  that  which  you  have  already 
done ;  for  that  you  have  showed  so  modi  af- 
fection to  the  public,  and  that  it  hath  nrodoced 
so  good  efiects  throughout  tbe  whole  kingdom. 
Now  you  have  indeed  an  army  raised,  most 
out  of  this  city,  able  to  defend  (with  God*B 
blessing)  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  king- 
dom, if  it  may  be  upheld !  And  we  come  not 
only  to  give  you  thanks  for  that  which  you 
have  done,  bot  to  stir  yon  up  to  join  with  us 
in  giving  thanks  to  God  that  hath  given  soch  t 
blessing  to  our  endeavours,  that  when,  by  let- 
ters sent  into  all  parts  almost,  our  enemies  did 
presume  beforehand  to  triumph  in  the  mm  sod 
plundering  of  this  city,  God  prevented  it,  and 
hath  kept  yon  safe ;  kept  your  bouses,  yoar 
walls,  your  suburbs,  safe  firom  that  that  was 
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JBteided  agaioat  yoa !  And  now,  truly,  as  we 
hire  soogfat  for  this  blessing  bj  fasting  and  by 
pr^jer,  so  it  is  fit  that  we  should  testify  our 
thaaksgiving  for  it;  and  this  is  a  necessary 
part  oT  our  errand  which  we  are  sent  ^about. 
And  that  we  may  be  serviceable  to  God's  prov- 
idence still,  as  he  hath  stirred  up  your  hearts 
to  do  so  much  already,  so  that  he  would  stir 
yoQ  op  still  to  continue  to  do  that  which  is  fit 
to  be  done  for  the  future,  and  that  you  will  do 
it  ia  Bodi  a  way  as  may  be  most  pleasing  to 
yooreelTes. 

"We  come  not  hither,  that,  by  any  consent 
bere  in  public,  you  should  bind  yourselves  in 
ptrticolar,  but  we  come  to  let  you  know  the 
dangers  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  sense  the 
Parliament  hath  of  it,  and  of  the  city  especially, 
ttiat  you  may  not  lose  that  which  hath  been 
already  done,  but  that  you  may  go  on  still 
diearfully  to  do  the  full  work.  And  we  come 
to  teU  you  that  the  Parliament  doth  intend  the 
borden  shall  not  lie  upon  you  that  are  well  af- 
fected and  come  in  voluntarily,  but  that  they 
hue  thought  upon  a  way,  and  have  begun  it 
already,  and  I  hope,  within  two  or  three  days 
A  the  most,  it  shall  be  published  to  you,  that 
an  that  are  indisposed  shall  be  forced  to  do  that 
vhich,  out  of  readiness  and  chearfulness  to  the 
gibUc  good,  they  will  not  do  of  themselves. 
Aettber  limit  we  it  to  the  city  and  suburbs,  but 
we  are  in  a  course  to  draw  in  ail  the  counties 
of  the  kingdom,  that  as  the  borden  is  univereal, 
M  the  aid  may  be  universal  These  are  the 
tboQghts  of  the  Parliament. 

"  If  it  please  God  to  bless  your  forces  that 
ve  already  raised  and  continued,  we  hope  you 
rioll  not  only  see  peace  again  in  the  kingdom, 
and  security  for  your  religion,  but  see  that  the 
burden  shall  lie  upon  those  who  have  been  the 
engines  and  actors  of  the  mischiefs  and  troubles 
Uat  are  come  upon  us.  They  shall  then  rec- 
ompense the  charges  you  have  been  at  already ! 
^'This  is  the  intention  of  the  Parliament. 
Onlj  for  the  present  do  somewhat !  Every 
Dao,  as  God  shall  enable  him,  do  somewhat ! 
Thus  we  may  meet  the  present  necessities,  and 
IKTent  the  dangers  that  require  a  present  sub- 
Bstence  and  present  supi^y  of  the  army ;  with- 
mt  which,  what  is  it  wUl  follow  but  the  dan- 
S^  of  the  city,  the  ruin  of  the  countries  about, 
ue  stopping  up  of  the  river,  which  is  almost 
WB  from  yoo,  and  the  loss  of  the  seacoasts ! 
Ton  eannot  have  better  hearts  than  you  have ; 
God  bath  enabled  many  of  you  with  purses.  I 
bope  it  win  be  so  readily  disposed  that  we  shall 
vre  a  full  joy  in  the  recompense  of  it  and  of 
ue  retribution.  This  let  us  all  pray  to  God  to 
oiiBg  to  pass.** 

A  supply  followed  this  speech,  which  is  an 
^fiisite  specimen  of  those  ^  wonderful  popo- 
■r  arts"  which  Clarendon  ascribes  to  Pym.  It 
y^^  indeed,  be  difllcult  to  imagine  any  thing 
better  adapted  to  the  occasion— -so  forcible,  yet 
*wded  with  such  nice  subtlety,  as  the  passa- 
ges which  have  just  been  quoted.  Meanwhile 
the  king,  heated  with  his  imagined  successes, 
wessed  a  paper  to  the  city  of  London  in  the 
highest  style  of  a  conqueror.  Their  recent  ac- 
tx^as  he  represented  herein  as  outrages  of  so 
tremendoos  a  nature  that  they  called  down  the 
>n««»diate  vengeance  of  God,  unless  the  city 
woold  purge  itself  of  guilt  by  delivering  up  to 
Ff 


him  their  pretended  lord-mayor  and  other  lead- 
ers, whom  he  had  particularly  marked  as  trai- 
tors in  his  proclamations;*  he  graciously  of- 
fered pardon  to  the  rest,  and  added  that  he 
would  give  them  the  honour  of  his  presence 
when  they  should  put  themselves  in  a  proper 
posture  to  receive  him.;  with  a  warning  that 
whosoever  should  henceforward  contribute,  by 
the  payment  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  or  any 
other  tax,  on  what  pretence  or  authority  soev- 
er, to  the  maintenance  of  the  army  under  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  must  expect  the  severest  pun- 
ishment the  law  could  inflict.  He  concluded 
with  an  express  command  that  this  his  mani- 
festo should  be  read  out  publicly  in  the  city  of 
London.  This  command,  at  least,  was  obeyed. 
The  Parliament  was  communicated  with,  and 
a  committee  of  both  Houses  were  present  when 
it  was  read. 

**  Methinks  I  see  him,"  says  Mr.  Godwin,  in 
reference  to  this  period,  **  methinks  I  see 
Charles,  in  his  principal  entrance  into  London, 
surrounded  by  all  his  minions  and  myrmidons, 
his  horse's  hoofs  wet  with  his  country's  blood." 

But  this  was  not  to  be  while  Pym  lived.  The 
king's  manifesto  was  read,  and  a  deep  silence- 
followed,  when  "Mr.  Pym,  that  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  and  patriot  of 
his  country,"  as  Peter  Cole  styles  him  in  his 
edition  of  the  speech,  rose  and  commented, 
elaborately,  but  with  singular  force  and  clear- 
ness, on  the  various  allegations  of  Charles. 
He  acknowledged  the  generous  and  magnani- 
mous conduct  of  the  city,  and  their  steady  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  liberty ;  he  avowed 
that  all  those  actions  with  which  they  had  been 
reproached  by  the  king  had  been  done  in  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  Parliament;  he 
vindicated  those  commands,  and  showed  that 
the  king's  answer  was  a  libel,  stufifed  with 
scandalous,  injurious  aspersions  on  the  two  re- 
spectable bodies  of  Parliament  and  city ;  as  to 
the  king's  assertion  that  he  was  driven  by  tu- 
mults out  of  the  city,  Pym  remembered  tbe 
company  of  the  king  going,  the  day  after  his 
attempt  to  seiie  the  members,  into  the  city 
without  a  guard,  and  his  residing  divers  days 
at  Whiteh^  Hampton  Court,  and  Windsor, 
without  any  attempt  which  could  give  him  ap- 
prehension of  fear.  On  Charles's  accusation 
against  the  two  Houses  of  destroying  the  prop- 
erty  of  the  subject  by  taking  away  the  twei^ 
tieth  part  by  an  arbitrary  power,  Fjm  observed 
that  there  was  little  reason  for  this  objection 
on  his  majesty's  behalf,  when  it  was  well  known 
that  from  the  subjects  who  were  within  the 
power  of  his  army  he  did  take  the  full  yearly 
value  of  their  lands,  and  in  some  cases  more ; . 
that  not  only  particular  houses,  but  whole 
towns,  had  been  plundered  by  command  and 
design ;  and  that  by  proclamations  men  were 
declared  to  forfeit  all  their  estates  because  they 
would  not  obey  arbitrary  commands.  To  the 
king's  declaration  that  he  expected  to  be  kept 
from  tumults  and  afironts,  Pym  observed,  that 
his  migesty's  expressions,  in  his  answer,  tend- 
ing to  the  making  a  division  in  the  city,  and  to 
the  raising  a  party  which  might  make  disturtK 
ances  in  the  orderly  government  now  estate 
liahed  in  it,  would  be  more  prejudicial  to  hia 


*  Hmm  w«rt  YtSy  Foolks,  ud  MaiBtradaff. 
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qaiet  aoode  in  London  than  any  thing  which 
had  ever  been  acted  by  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  the  present  governors  of  the  city.  In 
oonolasion,  as  to  the  threatening  part  of  the 
matter,  Pym  added,  with  a  stern  indiflference, 
that  the  danger  arising  from  these  ill  councils 
which  influenced  the  king  could  not  he  kept 
off  but  by  the  power  of  arms ;  and  that  the 
Lords  and  Commons  were  so  far  from  being 
frighted  by  his  menaces,  that  they  had  just  de- 
clared farther  contribution  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army ;  that  they  hoped  for  the 
continuance  of  the  good  aflTections  of  the  city, 
and  indeed  desired  that  they  would  add  at  once 
some  farther  contributions  towards  the  support 
of  the  forces  which  were  now  in  existence  for 
all  their  safeties. 

The  effect  of  this  speech  is  strikingly  de- 
scribed by  the  reporter.  "  At  the  end  of  every 
period  the  applau$e  weu  ao  great  that  he  was  fain 
to  rest  till  sUenee  toa«  again  made ;  and  at  last 
(the  company  ready  to  be  dissolved),  after  some 
pause  and  consultation  with  the  committee  of 
Lords  and  Commons  then  present,  silence  being 
made,  he  closed  all  with  the  words  following : 
'Worthy  citizens,  you  have  understood  the 
sense  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  concerning 
my  lord-mayor  here,  and  those  worthy  mem- 
bers of  your  city  that  are  demanded ;  you  have 
heard  the  Parliament  declare  that  they  will  pro- 
tect them  in  that  which  they  have  done  by  di- 
rection of  both  Houses ;  and  they  expect  that 
you  should  express  it  yourselves  likewise,  that 
if  any  violence  be  offered  to  them,  you  will  se- 
cure and  defend  them  with  your  uttermost 
fbrce ;  and  you  shall  always  find  that  this  pro- 
tection of  the  Parliament  shall  not  only  extend 
to  these,  but  to  all  others  that  have  done  any 
thing  by  their  command ;'  which  words  were 
no  sooner  uttered,  but  the  citizens,  with  one 
joint  harmony  of  minds  and  voices,  gave  such 
an  acclamation  as  would  have  drowned  all  the 
former,  if  they  had  been  then  breathing ;  which, 
after  a  long  continuance,  resolved  itself  into 
this  more  articulate  and  distinct  voice,  'We 
wfll  live  and  die  with  them !  We  will  live  and 
die  with  them  !*  and  the  like.  So  that,"  con- 
cludes Mr.  Peter  Coles,  **  in  the  managing  of 
this  day's  work,  God  was  so  pleased  to  mani- 
fest himself,  that  the  well  affected  went  away, 
not  strengthened  only,  but  rejoicing ;  and  the 
malignants  (as  they  have  been  called),  some 
convinced,  others  silenced,  many  ashamed,  it 
fliUy  appearing  how  little  power  they  had  to 
answer  their  desires  of  doing  mischief.  In- 
stead of  dividing  the  city,  the  city  were  more 
exceedingly  united ;  instead  of  a  dissipation, 
thousands  were  unexpectedly  brfWght,  as  it 
were,  into  an  unthought-of  association,  to  live 
and  die  in  the  defence  of  those  zealous  and 
honourable  assertors  of  their  peace  and  liber- 
ties, all  which  we  may  sum  up  in  that  triumph 
of  the  man  of  God,  *  In  the  thing  wherein  they 
dealt  proudly,  God  was  above  them.*'» 

Proud  indeed  was  Pym's  bearing  through 
these  great  extremities  of  the  cause,  which, 
however,  now  threatened  to  deepen  daily.  Sir 
William  Waller  suffered  a  serious  check  from 
his  old  friend  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  was  sub- 
fiftquently  completely  routed  by  Wilmot.  Exe- 
ter and  Bristol  at  about  the  same  time  surren- 
dered to  the  king.    The  London  people  bc^gan 


to  murmur,  and  the  danger  was  imminwit  in- 
deed. 

Again  Pym  saved  the  Commonwealth.  T[a 
formidable  conspiracy  against  the  Parliameat, 
and  th§  life  of  Pym,  its  principal  member,  known 
by  the  name  of  Waller^s  Plot,  was  now  discoT- 
ered  by  the  unwearied  and  unwinkii^  vigilaoea 
of  the  patriot,  and  the  feeling  produced  tor  its 
disclosure  reanimated  the  sympathies  of  the 
people.  The  plot  had  been  got  up  by  Edmood 
Waller  the  poet,  in  concert  with  two  associates 
named  Challoner  and  Tomkins.  The  object  was 
to  seize  the  persons  of  Pym  and  the  lesdiof 
members  of  the  Commons,  and  deliver  up  the 
city  to  the  king.  The  proceedings  were  nearly 
ripe,  when,  says  Clarendon,  '*  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Tomkins,  who  had  often  cursorily  overbesrd 
his  master  and  Mr.  Waller  discourse  of  the  ar- 
gument, placed  himself  behind  a  hanging  at  a 
time  they  were  together,  and  there,  whflst 
either  of  them  discoursed  the  language  and 
opinion  of  the  company  they  kept,  overheard 
enough  to  make  him  believe  his  inibrmatioa 
and  discovery  would  make  him  welcome  to 
those  whom  he  thought  concerned,  and  so 
went  to  Mr.  Pym,  and  acquainted  him  with  afl 
he  had  heard.  The  time  when  Mr.  Pym  was 
made  acquainted  with  it  is  not  known,  but  the 
circumstances  of  the  publishing  it  were  such  as 
filled  all  men  with  apprehensions.  It  was  o& 
Wednesday  the  thirty-first  of  May,  their  sdema 
fast-day,  when,  being  all  at  their  sermon  in  St. 
Margaret's  Church  at  Westminster,  according 
to  their  Custom,  a  letter  or  message  is  brouglit 
privately  to  Mr.  Pym,  who  thereupon,  with 
some  of  the  most  active  members,  rise  from 
their  seats,  and,  after  a  little  whispering  to* 
gether,  remove  out  of  the  church.  This  could 
not  but  exceedingly  affect  those  who  stayed  be. 
hind.  Immediately  they  sent  guards  to  all  the 
prisons,  as  Lambeth  House,  Ely  House,  aiKl 
such  places  where  their  malignants  were  in 
custody,  with  dnrections  *  to  search  the  prison- 
ers,' and  some  other  pUices  which  they  tboogbt 
fit  should  be  suspect^.  After  the  aennoos 
were  ended  the  Houses  met,  and  were  oolj 
told  *  that  letters  were  intercepted  going  to  the 
king  and  the  court  at  Oxford  that  expressed 
some  notable  conspiracy  in  hand  to  deliver  up 
the  Parliament  and  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
the  Cavaliers,  and  that  the  time  for  the  execu- 
tion of  it  drew  very  near.*  Hereupon  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  *  to  examine  all  persons 
they  thought  fit,  and  to  apprehend  some  nomi- 
nated at  that  time ;'  and  the  same  night  the 
committee  apprehended  Mr.  Waller  aind  Mr. 
Tomkins,  and  the  next  day  such  others  as  they 
thought  fit."* 

The  utmost  available  use  was  made  of  this 


*  Hiflt.,  rd.  IT.,  p.  M,  07.  In  No.  119  of  Kiag:^  P» 
phleu,  part  xit..  p.  SCO,  it  a  prepoaUron*  mtcaaax  of  Un 
plot,  stating  that  it  was  mersiT  a  *'oomuiissioa  isaaod  b^ 
Chaiies  against  traHors,"  and  tnat  certain  moaihon  of  ths 
Hoase  of  GomiBoas,  aNnmiog  thooDUMlvM  to  bs  tba  traitois, 
hsring  found  in  whose  hands  the  comaissioa  was,  **«a 
Wednesday,  May  the  llst«  when  the  rest  of  their  body  wtn 
at  church  to  obserre  the  ftst,  some  fifty  of  then  want  iaie 
the  House  of  CosamoDS,  and  delegated  the  wboto  power  of 
the  House  to  Master  Pym,  Master  Glyn,  Mr.  St.  John,  &r 
Harry  Vane  the  ynuiiger,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard ;  wlus 
raising  the  trained  bands,  seized  upon  such  pcraoas  as  tbey 
thought  were  likely  to  cross  their  purposes,  snd  filled  tfes 
town  with  all  the  noiss  and  cUmour  beftire  reueiiibered,* 
dsc,  dsc.  The  only  effect  o(  this  is  to  impUcata  the  baf 
more  deeply  in  the  treachery. 
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dinofBry  by  I^THH  tokd  th6  most  striking  wts 
tke  iBtrodQCtkm  of  a  tow  against  this  or  any 
ttmilar  design,  wfaich,  thoi^  nominally  op- 
tioul,  serred  all  the  purposes  of  a  test.  Tom- 
kiM  and  Challoner  were  tried  and  executed, 
Hid  died  acknowledging  the  justice  of  their 
poaishmeat.  Waller  had  disclosed  so  much, 
that  on  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  £10,000  and  a 
year's  imprisonment,  he  was  saffiared  to  carry 
hit  ignominy  to  France.  The  whole  course 
and  maaagement  fif  the-plot,  and  its  discoTery, 
were  enlaiged  on  in  the  city  with  Pym's  usual 
adroicaess  and  popular  power,  and  a  copy  of 
the  daborata  speech  he  deliyered  at  the  Onild- 
hafi,  •'corrected  by  his  own  hand,"  will  be 
fooad  m  the  Appendix.* 

Stdl  the  king's  saccesses  continued,  and  still 
Che  inadequacy  and  alackness  of  Essex  became 
Biore  and  more  apparent.  A  proclamation  ap- 
peared from  Charles,  promising  free  pardon  to 
all  with  some  few  exceptions,!  on  the  laying 
dovB  of  arms.  The  exceptions  included  Pym 
and  Hampden  as  principal  traitors.  Some  of 
the  moderate  Presbyterians^  in  the  House 
•bowed  signs  of  wincing.  The  answer  of 
Pym  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  decisive 
Beaaares  yet  adopted.  He  carried  up  an  im- 
peachment against  the  queen,^  which  Hollis  has 
eoaunemorated  in  his  memoirs  as  the  first 
great  victory  gained  by  the  Independents  over 
the  Presbyterians.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
freat  patriot  resorted  to  this  as  a  stroke  of  im- 
nediate  policy  alone,  and  without  any  view  to 
KrioQs  measures  against  Henrietta.  (I  am 
eqaally  certain  that,  had  Pym  survived,  poor 
feeble  Land  would  not  have  died  upon  the  scaf- 
fold.) Any  hope  of  compromise  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  a  body,  after  the  queen's  im- 
peachment, was  utteriy  hopeless. 

The  abuses  poured  out  from  Oxford  upon 
Pym  were  commensurate  with  these  services 
to  the  **  good  old  cause."    **  Mercurius  Aulicus" 


*ilife«lizA. 
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t  B^  tb«  aid  of  thia  rwy  puty,  Pjrm  was  foiled  i 


Bthao 


MM  la  a  awdarata  aad  g«Mroos  poUejr  as  to  the  comdmet 
•  tW  var.  Ftmi  one  of  the  aewspapan  of  a  lew  nooths 
Mn,  far  iostaaos,  I  take  the  fnllnwing :  **  It  was  adver> 
fat^  from  Loodon,  that  apoo  Wednesday,  May  17,  at  the 
*K«aeModatioo  of  the  Earie  of  Esaez^  a  motioo  was  made 
■  the  HoosB  of  ConuBons  that  the  Coanteeee  of  Rivers 
j^gk  have  her  eoach-horaes  restored,  which  had  before 
"CM  takeo  from  her  by  some  of  the  hurM-takers  for  the 
**•  koeses  of  Paritaaseat ;  whidi,  thoogh  it  was  a  very 


.  ,'  that  she  had  beene  rilled  by 

M  (at  themeehres  ooofeseed)  to  the  value  of  i:40,000,  and 
'*»  It  vas  piopased  by  Master  Pym  (no  meaoe  man,  I  hope), 
vwUbyao 


^^  **  A  •essan  being  sent  op  from  the  lower  Hoese  to 
■■■*•  the  Lotoi  te  eit  a  while,  for  they  had  a  OMtter  oi 
pot  lusttaaoe  to  communicate  to  them :  soon  aAer  came 
O  Mr.  Pni  to  aoqoaiat  their  lordships  that  the  Commons 
M  dtscianed  their  ooascienoes  by  the  following  vote, 
vknh  they  had  pasaed:  'That  the  qoeea  had  levied  war 
HpUM  the  Periiament  aad  kiagdom ;'  and  having  discharged 
wir  pnsiriiaiH,  they  think  it  Al  to  discharge  their  doty 
;  ui  said,  he  was  oomasaaded  by  the  House  of  Cum- 


■•ss  asstmhled  in  Pwltameat,  ia  the  name  of  themselves, 
^  if  all  the  eommow  of  Bagland,  to  aocnae  and  iupcvch, 
^  be  M  aoeocdiagly  now  aecoae  and  impeach,  Henrietta 
■anmescn  of  England,  of  hi^  traaaon.  And  they  de- 
^^  Ihsir  kedships  to  issae  forth  proclamations  to  sumnKm 
2^J*  iffsar  before  thess,  aad  receive  a  trial  and  dae  sen* 
"■OS  1m  the  same.  It  is  observable  (hat  theae  votes  were 
^'"•d  M  the  Hoaae  of  Commons  acsi.  am.  The  qaeen 
Md  jmt  hefare  met  the  king  at  Edge  Hill  with  a  re-enlorce- 
•wtrfiogo  foot,  30  troopa  of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  six 
P*»«  if  eaaana,  baeidea  neat  store  of  other  warlike  am- 
■•«»»«,  which  made  the  Heose  of  Commons  so  exaspera- 
*^«n«i*  her.»-iWI.  iKsl.,  voL  *ii.,  p.  $65. 


of  March  the  8th,  1643,  observes :  **  It  vres  car- 
ried from  London  by  letters  of  the  2d  of  March, 
that  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  the  day  before, 
there  had  beene  a  great  adoe  about  his  mi^s- 
tie*s  proclamation  prohibiting  the  association 
projected  and  agreed  upon  by  them*  betweene 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and 
Hampshire,  which  was  inveighed  against  with 
all  possible  acrimony  by  Mr.  Pym,  who  spake 
against  it  no  lesse  than  seven  times,  and  that 
with  so  much  violence  and  passion  that  bee 
waa  faine  to  take  breath."  Some  passages  fol- 
low that  may  not  with  propriety  be  quot^,  con- 
cerning the  "hums  and  plaudites**  bestowed 
upon  **  this  Mr.  Pym.'*  The  same  respectable 
journal  of  a  few  weeks  later,  after  describing 
the  shift  to  which  the  Commons  bad  been  put 
for  want  of  money,  and  a  warrant  circulated  by 
Lady  Waller  to  arrest  the  deserters  from  her 
husband's  army,  proceeds  thus:  "This  war- 
rant a  gentleman  of  goode  credit  saw  this 
weeke,  which  you  roust  suppose  was  drawn  up 
at  the  honourable  she-committee,  which  is  ever 
full  of  feares  and  sadnesse  Usi  thai  goode  fai  msji^ 
Mooter  John  Pym,  okould  lose  kis  vote  by  going  to 
Master  Hampden  upon  oome  eameet  bueinesee.** 
**  He  tells  us,"  rejoins  Needham  to  this  in  the 
**  Mercurius  Britannicus,"  **  he  tells  us  of  our 
she-committee  again.  Anlicus,  let  our  ladies 
alone ;  they  love  not  to  be  handled  like  yours 
at  Oxford."  Pym*s  change  of  residence  has 
the  honour  of  mention  in  a  succeeding  "  Auli- 
ous" :  "  It  is  signified  in  the  same  letters  that 
the  committee  for  disposing  of  delinquent 
estates  have  appointed  the  Earle  of  Derby's 
house  in  Westminster  to  bee  a  dwelling  for 
Pym,  with  especiall  directions  that  hee  bee  not 
too  modest  or  reserved  in  the  use  thereof;  and 
that  others  of  the  houses  and  householde  staffs 
about  the  Tower  are  like  to  bee  disposed  by  the 
same  authoritie  (to  tohote  share,  think  you,  wiU 
WhiUhaU  faU  in  thie  distribution  ty  On  the 
other  hand,  an  opposition  journal  states  a  very 
handsome  tribute  to  the  patriot,  as  paid  by  the 
court  at  Oxford :  "  It  is  credibly  affirmed  that 
the  Cavaliers  do  usually  drink  this  wicked  and 
blasphemous  health,  viz.,  *  1.  A  health  to  hit 
majestic,  by  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being.  2.  A  health  to  the  confusion  of 
Pym,  his  God,  and  his  gospel.'"  One  extract 
more  from  the  Oxford  court  journal :  **  From 
London  we  are  certified  that  one  Master  Carle- 
ton  hatb  so  frequently  feasted  the  worthy  mem- 
bers, one  whereof  was  Master  Pym  (who,  the 
world  knowes,  is  a  man  of  quick  dispatch),  that 
they  have  eaten  the  said  Carleton  into  a  prettie 
broken  fortune,  and  rendered  him  fit  to  bee  a 
new  common  councilman;  but,  to  make  him 
whole  againe,  the  worthies  have  preferred  him 
to  a  captaine's  place  in  his  excellencie's  army, 
where,  if  hee  thrive  apace,  hee  may  rise  to  bee 
as  high  as  Mainwaring  or  Yen,  at  least  as  great 
as  the  Earle  of  Essex." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  kind  of  attack  now 
made  upon  the  patriot  Clarendon  boldly  affirms 
**  that  bis  power  of  doing  shrewd  turns  was  ex- 
traordinary, and  no  less  in  doing  good  offices 
for  particular  persons ;  and  that  he  did  preserve 
many  from  censure  who  were  under  the  se- 
vere displeasure  of  the  Houses,  and  looked 


*  By  Hunpdea  nnd  Pym.    See  Life  of  Hampden,  post, 
p^  tst. 
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npon  as  eminent  deltnqnents ;  and  the  quality 
of  many  of  them  made  it  believed  that  he  had 
sold  that  protection,  for  valuable  considera- 
tions." This  latter  deduction  may  be  supposed 
to  rest  on  the  same  authority  to  which  Lord 
Clarendon  has  confessed  himself  indebted  for 
other  slanders  against  the  patriot — ^that  of  **  an 
obscure  person  or  two."*  The  incident,  with- 
out the  deduction,  would  have  better  deserved 
mention,  as  an  evidence  of  Pym's  generosity 
and  kindness ;  but  the  wonder  would  have  been, 
if  such  a  forward  and  eminent  person  as  Pym, 
in  times  of  such  exasperation,  had  escaped 
these  fiercest  slanders.  They  passed  unnoticed 
by  himself;  but  the  Commons  themselves  in- 
terfered at  last.  When  Sir  John  Hotham,  for 
instance,  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  for 
desertion  to  the  king,  was  asked  **  whether  he 
knew  of  any  members  of  that  House,  or  of  the 
Lords,  that  had  conveyed  any  treasure  beyond 
seas,  he  answered,  he  knew  of  none,  if  he  were 
to  die  that  instant.  And  being  again  asked 
whether  he  knew  that  Mr.  Pym  had  conveyed 
any  treasure  in  like  manner,  with  some  agtonish- 
fnent  he  asked  if  that  question  was  asked  him  in 
earnest ;  protested  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and 
that  he  had  never  reported  any  such  thing." 
I  will  quote  the  sequel  of  this,  as  it  is  given  in 
the  Parliamentary  History. f  "In  the  course 
ef  these  examinations,  the  reader  may  observe 
that  Mr.  Pym  is  mentioned  as  charged  with 
some  indirect  practices.  To  do  justice  to  that 
great  man,  on  the  same  day,  Sir  Edward  Bain- 
ton,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  was 
sent  for,  charged  with  saying  that  the  Lord  Say 
and  Mr.  Pym  had  betrayed  the  west  and  north ; 
and  being  demanded  whether  he  had  spoke 
those  words  charged  upon  him,  answered,  he 
did  not  speak  them  as  they  were  there  laid 
down.  Being  then  demanded  what  he  had  spo- 
ken to  that  purpose,  answered  that  he  had  learn- 
ed, since  he  had  sat  here,  that  he  ought  not  to 
apeak  any  thing  here  that  reflected  to  the  preju- 
dice of  another  member,  and  therefore  desired 
to  be  excused,  unless  be  were  enjoined  and 
commanded.  Whereupon  he  was  enjoined  to 
speak  the  whole  truth ;  and  then  he  said  that 
he  did  not  say  that  Mr.  Pym  had  betrayed  the 
west,  but  that  he  had  betrayed  his  county,  which 
he  did  by  being  a  means  of  detaining  him  in 
prison  who  only  was  able  to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve that  county  till  the  said  county  was  quite 
lost,  notwithstanding  many  orders  made  for  his 
bringMig  up.  As  for  betraying  the  north,  he 
Jtnew  nothing  more  of  that  than  he  had  heard  in 
the  HousCj  which  sounded  bad  enough,  viz., 
that  the  ofibr  of  the  Lord  Savile  and  Sir  William 
Savile  to  deliver  up  to  the  Parliament's  forces 
York  and  that  whole  county,  if  they  might  not 
be  prejudiced  in  their  persons  and  estates,  was 
prevented;  adding,  that  he  had  heard  it  said 
and  affirmed,  with  solemn  and  deep  oaths  and 
protestations,  that  the  Lord  Cottington  had 
treated  with  his  majesty  for  the  pardon  of  the 
Lord  Say  and  Mr.  Pym,  and  that,  if  they  had 
had  the  preferments  they  expected,  we  had 
not  been  brought  to  the  condition  we  now  are 
m.  Being  demanded  from  whom  he  heard 
this,  answered,  it  was  from  the  Lord  Orandi- 
son*s  brother.  Lieutenant-colonel  Brett,  and 

*  Sm  the  text  rottored  in  CUrvndoD,  vol.  i»  p.  49S. 
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Sergeant-major  juques,  all  officers  in  the  kisg^ 
army,  and  prisoners  with  him  at  Gloucester. 
Mr.  Pjrm,  in  answer  to  the  charge,  protested 
solemnly  that  he  never  had  intercourse  with 
the  Lord  Cottington,  by  one  means  or  other, 
since  the  difference  between  the  king  and  Par- 
liament :  that  he  never  received  but  two  mes- 
sages from  him  since  this  Parliament  begaa; 
the  one  was  by  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  long  before 
he  died ;  the  other  by  Sir  Benjamin  fUidyaid. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  Commons  voted  the  charge 
laid  upon  Mr.  Pjrm  by  Sir  Edward  Sainton  to 
be  false  and  scandalous,  and  that  the  said  Sir 
Edward  should  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Tower, 
there  to  remain  a  prisoner  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  House." 

Increasing  in  malignity,  hoveever,  Pym's 
slanderers  now  fixed  upon  his  religious  faith 
and  personal  relation  to  the  king,  and  levelled 
such  monstrous  charges  against  him  in  regard 
to  both,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  at  last  to 
issue  a  **  declaration  and  vindication,^  whidi 
will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Appendix.*  la 
this,  with  great  modesty  of  language  and  feel- 
ing, he  compares  his  fate  with  that  of  "the 
orator  and  patriot  of  his  country,  Cicero."  *'  I 
will  not,"  he  says,  **  be  so  arrogant  as  to  par- 
allel myself  to  that  worthy ;  yet  my  case,  if  we 
may  compare  lesser  things  with  great,  bath  to 
his  a  very  near  resemblance ;  the  reason  I  am 
so  much  maligned  and  reproached  by  ill-affect- 
ed persons  being,  because  I  have  been  forward 
in  advancing  the  afihirs  of  the  kingdom,  and 
have  been  taken  notice  of  for  Uiat  forward- 
ness ;  they,  out  of  their  malice,  converting  that 
to  a  vice  which,  virithout  boast  be  it  spoken,  I 
esteem  my  greatest  virtue."  He  concluded  with 
affirming  his  continued  attachment  to  a  form 
of  limited  and  constitutional  monarchy  in  Eng- 
land. Such  a  monarchy,!  bad  his  life  and  that 
of  Hampden  been  spared,  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  resulted  from  the  war;  and  the 
settlement  of  its  conditions,  and  of  the  tiw 
extent  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  peo- 
ple, would  doubtless  have  put  to  shame  the 
feeble  and  uncertain  settlement  of  1688.  But 
this  hope  was  already  vain. 

News  of  Hampden*s  death  had  reached  Lon- 
don, and  Pyin  felt  himself  sinking  under  a  grad- 
ual and  wearing  illness.  His  ]alx>urs  had  over- 
tasked his  strength.  Still  he  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  however,  and  bad  stiU 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  his  life  to 
perform.t 


*  Appendix  E. 

t  Shoitly  b«fore  the  deiub  of  Pjrm,  the  eled 
•ent  letters  to  the  Parliament,  declarinf  his 
with  the  corennnt,  mod  henKMniaf  the  condaci  of  his  h«oCh- 
er.  Prince  Rapert,  in  fighting  against  the  legislative  hodj. 
This  Terr  eonstitational  allegianoe  obtained,  eveatsMdhr, 
for  the  elector,  a  pension  from  the  PartiasMnt,  ssove  than 
eqaiTalent  to  that  which  he  had  been  accastoned  to  rvcaire 
mm  the  king.  The  eleetor  himself  arrived  ia  BaglMMl  |tMt 
after  PTm*s  decease.  Is  it  poosible  that  aonetkias  wmtt 
than  this  grant,  fmstrated  bj  the  patriot's  death,  h»d  beea 
secrstljr  in  agitation,  and  that  Ptiii  had  origiaallT  rnntsw 
plated  the  introdnction  of  this  electoral  praiee  as  Vbm  fima^ 
er  of  a  new  rojal  dynastj,  if  it  became  necessaiy  to  ijesui 
Chariesl.? 

t  In  a  reosat  compilatioo,  entitled  **  Memoinof  S^Ueo,* 
Pym  receives  casual  mention,  at  this  period,  as  hairiaf  mn- 
gnlar  infinence.  *'  Mr.  Baillie,'*  saja  the  compiler,  '•  getm 
this  instance  of  the  popnlaritf  of  Mr.Pvm  in  IMS:  *Oia 
Wednesdsy,  Mr.  Pym  was  carried  from  hte  booae  to  West- 
minster on  the  shoulders  of  the  chief  sea  ia  th*  lower 
House,  all  the  fioose  going  in  pwcsMiQa  haian  kia.*" 
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Saognioe  hopes  prevafled  at  Oxford  that  the 
way  to  London  was  open  at  last.  Waller  was 
rooted  in  the  west,  and  the  strong  places  were 
in  Charles's  hands.  Oainsboroogh  was  recap- 
tared,  and  Hall  in  imminent  danger.  The 
queen  joined  the  king  with  a  re-enforcement, 
and  London  was  without  an  army  oribrtifica- 
tions  for  its  defence.  Bot  Pym  was  there ! 
TbeMercoriQs  Aolicus  had  heard  of  his  illness, 
bowefer,  and  took  occasion  to  throw  out  the 
fbDowiog  significant  hint :  "  We  are  heare  very 
glad  to  heare  that  the  French  ambassadour  is 
nwst  certainly  arrived,  and  doth  now  reside  at 
Sommerset  House ;  the  king  and  queen  doe 
both  desire  that  he  may  be  the  happy  meanes 
to  settle  peace  in  this  kingdome,  and  that  Pym, 
if  be  be  sicke,  for  so  we  are  certifide  by  letters, 
nay  lire  to  see  the  king  againe,  and,  by  asking 
God  forgivenesse,  may  die  in  his  bed :  a  mercy 
wbich  he  does  not  deserve."  This  perfidious 
sog^ion  availed  nothing.  Pyin  was  not  yet 
80  lU  but  that  he  retained  his  intellect,  and, 
with  that,  his  power ;  and  now  he  used  them 
both,  with  a  last  and  memorable  eflTect,  against 
the  king. 

Essex,  despairin^^or  willing  to  compromise, 
wrote  to  the  House  of  Lords,*  advising  accom- 
modation. A  petition  was  voted  accordingly, 
ind  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mons after  a  vehement  struggle ;  but  ultimate- 
ly, by  the  unparalleled  efforts  of  Pjrm  and  St. 
Mn,  a  majority  of  two  was  obtained  against 
it.  All  the  pulpits  of  London  were  brought 
into  requisition,  and  the  people  wrought  to  the 
last  pitch  of  political  and  religious  enthusiasm. 
Tet  the  danger  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
capital  remained  unprovided  against,  and  the 
discontent  of  Essex  himself  threatened  the 
worst  of  dangers.  Then  it  was  that  Pym  nobly 
discharged  himself  of  his  last  duty  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, and,  oppressed  with  illness  as  he 
»t8,  presented  himself,  with  St.  John,  at  the 
tent  of  Essex,  and  there,  as  Clarendon  says,t 


^  Mr.  Bailli«  littl«  thoof  ht  tbt  use  his  dMcnpiion  of  the 
fttnoCs  fuoenl  woold  be  put  to !  It  waa«  aU*  !  the  dead 
n>7  of  PfB  thoe  carried  bj  hii  old  friendi  to  its  last  rest- 
■Tpiice,  ia  testimoox  of  their  affecticmato  respect. 

*  MsBjr  of  the  lords,  originally  left  in  the  executive,  were 
Mv  agtuag  once  more  for  the  co«rt,  and  several  unseemly 
aUbituHw  had  already  taken  place  between  them  and  the 
M*  rssolote  members  of  the  Commons.  The  following  is 
nai  a  carious  pMiphlet  of  the  time :  **  The  committee  for 
^Hooss  of  Commons^  which  came  from  Oxford,  made  a 
WatMo  to  the  Hoose  of  his  majestie*s  answer,  which  was 
n^  commended  and  extolled  by  all  moderate  men,  and 
wsffht  to  bee  both  full  and  satisfactorie ;  but  that  upon 
ut  other  side  it  was  so  farre  from  pleasing  the  engaged 
^H»nt  partie,  that  Master  Martyn  said  expressly  yt  it 
*>■  rather  to  bee  aooTned  than  answered ;  and  finally,  that 
^^tmihmm  the  same  day  betwixt  the  Houses  for  giving 
•«t  saswer  to  his  maiestie*s  messages,  in  the  painted 
2*"°*'<  the  Barle  of  Northumberland,  standing  by  the 
J^Mked  Master  Martyn  (whom  he  found  there)  why  hee 
*«•  apea  certaine  letters  which  were  sent  to  him  to  Ox- 
■H(fcr  saeh  a  saucy  trick  had  been  put  npoo  him),  and 
■■^  Uttle  reason  fm  it  in  his  reply,  gave  him  a  bastinado 
*iwiis  cane,  and  a  blow  with  his  fist ;  whereupon  Martyn, 
fMiaff  asare  him,  caught  him  by  the  collar  of  his  doublet. 
J^"  ••■•  iiy,  by  his  Oeorge,  which  occasioned  divers  of 
»•  *»ader»-by  to  draw  their  swords,  amongst  whom  the 
m  sf  Pembroke  is  said  to  bee  one.  md  Master  Pym  mm- 
Mwr.  Aad  it  was  certified,  with  all,  that  the  auarrell  is 
yya  ressaCed,  that  the  Commons  have  voted  it  to  bee  a 
■«•«  of  their  privilege,  aad  the  Lords  of  theirs." 

t  "Mr.  Pym,"  he  observes,  "always  opposed  all  over- 
jnss  flf  pMce  aad  accommodation ;  and  when  the  Earl  of 
»2«wiB  dtspoaed,  the  last  summer,  by  those  lords,  to  an 
y°y>—  towards  a  treaty,  as  is  before  remembered,  Mr. 
25i»r*^  «***  dextenty  wholly  changed  him,  and 
WMifhthimtothattsmptrwUdibe  afUrward  fwerTed 


by  "his  power  and  dexterity,  whoDy  changed 
him,  and  wrought  him  to  that  temper  which  he 
afterward  swerved  not  from.*'  In  other  words, 
he  assured  Essex  of  the  support  and  confidence 
of  the  House,  opened  his  eyes  to  the  king's 
particular  resentments  and  personal  character, 
and  confirmed  him  in  his  duty.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  in  reference  to  this  self-possessed 
sagacity  and  courage,  that  **  men  actuated  by 
either  extreme  of  violent  temper  or  vulgar 
prudence  would  have  removed  from  the  com- 
mand a  general  whom  they  had  reason  to  dis- 
trust." Pym's  nobler  policy  held  together  the 
army  without  a  flaw,  and,  Ax>m  that  hour,  the 
tide  of  fortune  gradually  turned. 

He  did  not  live  to  see  this,  but  the  wise  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  had  done  was  consola- 
tion sufficient  for  such  a  mind.  The  hand  of 
death  was  now  upon  him.  Some  disgraceful 
riots  broke  out  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  wants  and  deprivations  incident  to  the  war ; 
and,  according  to  Hushworth,  a  great  multi- 
tude of  the  wives  of  substantial  citizens,  assist- 
ed by  a  large  body  of  men  in  women's  clothes, 
came  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  petition 
for  peace,  and  blocked  up  the  door  for  two 
hours.  **  Give  us  the  traitor  Pym,"  they  cried, 
"that  we  may  tear  him  in  pieces  !  Give  n» 
the  dog  Pym  !"  but  a  troop  of  horse  dispersed 
them.  The  traitor  or  the  patriot  Pym— the 
words  may  be  probably  thought  synonymous 
here — ^was  then  lying  on  his  deathbed. 

The  House  of  Commons,  anxious  to  give 
their  great  leader  one  proof  of  confidence  more, 
had  conferred  on  him,  in  November,  the  all- 
important  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
ordnance  of  the  kingdom ;  but  from  this  mo- 
ment he  sank  rapidly.  With  gloatinff  expecta^ 
tion,  his  death  was  waited  for  by  the  Royalists. 
**  From  London  wo  hear  that  Pjrm  is  crawling 
to  his  grave  as  fast  as  he  can,"  writes  Trevor 
to  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde,  in  a  letter  dated 
from  Oxford  in  December.*  A  yet  more  stri- 
king evidence  of  this  feeling  is  supplied  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Parliament  Scout, 
published  some  days  before :  "  We  have  given 
the  enemy  a  great  and  notable  defeat  this  week, 
if  our  news  hold  true ;  for  whereas  ikey  have 
/or  many  weeks  expected  the  death  of  Master  Pym, 
and  horses  have  stood  ready  in  several  stabUsf  and 
almost  eaten  out  their  heads^  for  those  that  were 
to  go  with  the  news  to  Oxford,  and  had  promise 
of  great  reward  and  knighthood  that  brought  it 
first,  now  he  is  like  to  recover,  and  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  again,  to  facilitate  busi- 
ness there,  and  see  an  end  of  the  miseries  of 
England ;  and  this  will  trouble  the  other  party 
more,  by  far,  that  he  is  mending,  than  the  rout 
that  Sir  William  Waller  gave  to  Sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton  on  Tuesday  last." 

Very  vain  was  this  hope ;  for  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1643,  Pym  died  at  Derby  House. 
An  account  of  the  last  moments  of  his  sickness 
has  been  left  by  onet  who  knew  him  intimately 
through  life,  and  attended  his  deathbed.  From 
that  we  learn  that  he  maintained  the  same 
"  evenness  of  spirit  which  he  had  in  the  time 


not  from.  He  was  wonderfully  aolioitous  for  the  Scott 
coming  to  their  assistance,  though  his  indispoaitioa  of  body 
was  so  great  that  it  might  well  have  made  another  imprt»> 
sion  upon  his  mind.**— Hulory,  vol.  iv.,  p.  440, 441. 

*  Carte's  Letters,  vol  i.,  p.  M. 

t  Dr.  MatthaU,  in  his  fuDsral  aennoii,  1044. 
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t(  his  health,  professing  to  mjsdf  that  it  was 
to  him  a  most  indifferent  thing  to  live  or  die : 
if  he  lived,  he  woald  do  what  service  he  could ; 
if  he  died,  he  should  go  to  that  God  whom  he 
had  served,  and  who  would  carry  on  his  work 
hy  some  others ;  and  to  others  he  said,  that  if 
his  life  and  death  were  put  into  a  balance,  he 
would  not  willingly  cast  in  one  dram  to  turn 
the  balance  either  way.  This  was  his  temper 
all  the  time  of  his  sickness."  The  same  in- 
teresting memorial  tells  us  that  **  such  of  his 
family  or  friends  who  endeavoured  to  be  near 
him  (lest  he  shouM  faint  away  in  lus  weak- 
ness), have  overheard  him  importunately  pray 
for  the  king's  majesty  and  his  posterity,  for 
the  Parliament  and  the  public  cause,  for  him- 
self begging  nothing.  And  a  little  before  his 
end,  fumng  recovered  out  of  a  noound,  seeing  his 
friends  weeping  around  him,  he  cheerfully  told 
them  *  he  had  looked  death  in  the  facet  and  knew, 
and  therefore  feared  not,  the  worst  it  could  do, 
assuring  them  that  his  heart  was  filled  with 
more  comfort  and  joy  which  he  felt  from  God 
than  his  tongue  was  able  to  utter  ;*  and  (whilst 
a  reverend  minister  was  at  prayer  with  him) 
he  quietly  slept  with  his  (jod."  After  reading 
this  calm  and  affecting  account  of  the  last  mo- 
ments of  this  immortal  advocate  of  civil  and 
religions  freedom,  no  one  will  feel  disposed  to 
deny  the  justness  of  that  prophecy  in  which 
the  good  and  amiable  Baxter  has  indulged  in 
translating  Pym  into  heaven :  '*  Surely"  (I 
quote  from  the  *<  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest"  of 
that  good  man),  **  surely  Pym  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  a  more  knowing,  unerring,  well-ordered, 
right-aiming,  self-denying,  unanimous,  honour- 
able, triumphant  senate  than  that  from  whence 
he  was  taken !" 

On  the  news  of  Pym's  death,*  say  the  au- 
thors of  the  Parliamentary  History,  "the  House 
of  Commons  showed  a  respect  to  his  memory 
that  is  without  precedent  in  the  whole  course 
of  these  inquiries ;  for  we  find  in  the  journals 
'  that  a  committee  there  named  was  appointed 
to  consider  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Pym,  deceased, 
and  to  offer  what  they  think  fit  to  be  done  in 
consideration  of  it  to  the  House ;  likewise  to 
take  care  to  prepare  a  monument  for  him  at 
the  charge  of  the  Commonwealth.'  It  was  also 
ordered  'that  the  body  of  Mr.  Pym  be  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  without  any  charge  for 
breaking  open  the  ground  there ;  and  that  the 
speaker,  with  the  whole  House,  do  accompany 
his  body  to  the  interment.'  "t 


*  Weloome  news,  of  oootm,  at  Qiford.  I  extrMt  fnm 
Tic  King44mt*9  Weekly  Post^  **  with  his  packet  of  letters 
pablishing  his  message  to  the  city  and  country."  **  It  is 
ererywhere  remarkably  obaenred  concerning  the  taking  of 
Alttm  (the  partknlars  whereof  are  sofly  ooomnnd  to  the 
kinfdome  alreadie,  oor  Poet  not  using  to  relate  what  hath 
beene  printed  before),  that  tk»  very  tame  day  there  wa*  a 
great  feast  at  Oxford ;  and  great  preparattinu  wtade  for 
%onefire»  that  nighty  wkieh  was  done  accordingly.  The  tea- 
MM  vtas^  far  that  ikey  heard  that  Matter  Pim  was  dsad  ;  and 
it  was  obeerred  that  many  Caraliers  at  Oxford  drank  that 
day  the  confonou  of  the  Roondheads,  and  paiticalarly  Sir 
William  Waller." 

t  Pari.  Hist.,  ToL  zii.,  p.  4M.  From  the  **  Kingdom*! 
Weekly  Intelligencer"  I  take  the  following:  "The  Parlia- 
ment so  highly  hoooors  the  memorie  of  Master  Pym,  that 
they  have  ordered  a  monnment  to  be«.  erected  in  the  Abbey 
at  Westminster,  where  hee  is  to  bee  interred ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  hare  appointed  theniselTOe  to  aceompa* 
Bie  the  oorpee  to  the  grsTe,  so  highly  dos  they  ralue  and 
Mteeme  the  merits  and  deserrings  of  eo  goode,  so  excellent 
a  patriot  and  CommoawMdth's  man.    They  have  also  taksa 


On  the  16th  of  December,  what  remnwdof 
the  great  patriot  **  was  buried,"  says  ClsreB- 
don,*  "  with  wonderful  pomp  and  magmfiosBee, 
in  that  place  where  the  bones  of  oor  Ei^liBh 
kings  anid  princes  are  committed  to  their  rest" 
The  body,  followed  by  Charles  and  Alexander 
Pym,  wap  carried  from  Derby  House  to  West- 
minster Abbey  on  the  shoulders  of  the  tea 
chief  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ia 
the  deepest  mourning :  Denxil  HoUis,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Hazlerig,  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  Oli* 
yer  Saint  John,  Strode,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  Sii 
John  Clotworthy,  Sir  Nevil  Poole,  Sir  John 
Wray.  and  Mr.  Knightley ;  **  and  was  accom- 
panied" (says  the  authority  I  quote,  the  *  Per- 
fect Diumair  of  the  following  week)  «*  by  both 
houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliameot, 
all  in  mourning,  by  the  Assembly  of  Dirines, 
by  many  other  gentlemen  of  quality,  and  woh 
two  heralds  of  armes  before  the  oorpee  beariof 
his  crest.  His  funeral  sermon  was  made  by 
Mr.  Marshall,  who  tooke  his  text  out  of  the  7lk 
of  Micah,  part  of  the  first  and  second  Tersei, 
in  these  words :  *  Wo  is  me,  for  the  good  man 
hath  perished  out  of  the  earth.' " 

A  few  extracts  from  this  noble  and  afl^ctiog 
sermon  may  fitly  close  thi^attempt  to  do  taidj 
justice  to  the  life  and  memory  of  Pym.t 


order,  in  regard  Master  Pym  hath  not  onely  spent  hii  hfc 
in  the  service  of  the  kingdome,  bat  loet  his  estate,  that  t 
speciall  care  bee  taken  for  a  subsistence  for  his  saos,  mht 
are  likewise  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament  amdkii^demt; 
it  being  a  thing  very  oonsi<torable  and  remarkable,  Ust  tk« 
father's  care  was  so  totally  taken  up  for  the  goode  of  the 
pablike,  that  hee  even  neglected  a  neceesarie  cars  to  pr^ 
Tide  for  his  childrsn." 

*  I  may  here  svb)oin  one  or  two  points  from  this  wntsi*! 
character  of  Pym.  The  main  part  of  it  has  already  beta 
noticed  in  these  pnges.    **  No  man  had  more  to  answer  6r 


the  miseries  of  the  kingdom,  or  had  his  hand  or  head  deep- 
er in  their  contriTance.  And  yet,  I  believe,  they  grew  mock 
higher,  even  in  his  life,  than  he  designed. .  .  Besides  the 


exact  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  orders  of  Partiaacat, 
whidk  few  men  had,  he  had  a  very  comely  and  grave  mif 
of  expressing  himself,  with  great  vcdubility  of  words,  aela- 


ral  and  proper ;  and  vnderstood  the  temper  i 
of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  any  man ;  and  had  observed  the 
errors  and  mistakes  in  government ;  and  knew  wetl  how  to 
make  them  appear  greater  than  they  were. . .  He  sesmid  te 
all  men  to  have  the  greatest  inHvence  vpoo  the  Hoose  of 
Commons  of  any  man ;  and,  in  tmth,  I  think  he  was  the 
most  popular  man,  and  the  meet  siAo  to  do  hnrt,  that  hath 
Hved  in  any  time.'' 

t  A  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  Tarioas  dksntten 
of  the  patriot  with  which  the  various  publications  now,  sai 
for  many  weeks  after,  teemed.  I  will  only  qnote,  as  a  spe> 
cimen,  an  **  Elegie"  which  appeared  "  in  deep  movmiag* 
in  the  Mercnrius  Britannicos. 

**  No  immature  nor  suUen  fate 

Did  his  immortal  sonle  translate ; 

Hee  passed  graoeljf  henoe,  even 

Kept  his  old  pace,  from  earth  to  heavaa ! 

Hee  had  a  sonle  did  alwayee  stand 

Open  for  businesse,  like  his  hands. 

Hee  took  in  so  much,  I  could  call 

Him  more  than  individuall ; 

And  ao  much  bosinesee  waited  by. 

Would  scarcelv  give  him  leave  to  dia. 

Hee  knew  the  oounds,  and  every  thiof 

Betwixt  the  people  and  the  king ; 

Hee  could  the  just  pn^wrtions  draw 

Betwixt  prerogative  and  law ; 

Hee  lived  a  patriot  here  so  late, 

Hee  knew  each  syllable  of  state. 

That  had  our  charters  all  heene  gam^ 

In  him  we  had  them  every  eas. 

Hee  durst  bee  goode,  aiid  at  that  tima 

When  innocence  was  half  a  crime. 

Hee  had  seene  death  before  hee  want. 

Once  had  it  as  a  token  sent ; 

Hee  surfeited  on  state  afbtres, 

Di'd  on  a  pleurisis  of  caires ; 

Nor  doth  hee  nowe  his  monmers  laoka. 

We  hava  few  soolai  bat  goa  ia  hlaoka» 


JOHN  PYM. 
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*0v  Pariiaraent  Is  weakened,**  said  this 
ekiqaeot  and  earaeat  preacher,  **onr  armiea 
wasted,  oar  treaaare  exhausted,  our  enemies 
inereased ;  and  of  those  few  able  hearta,  heades, 
ad  haodes  who  abode  faithftoll  to  this  great 
etoBe  aad  worfce  in  haade,  it  mi|[ht  even  stab 
18  to  the  Tery  heart  to  thinke  how  many  of 
then  the  Lord  hath  even  saatcht  away,  in  the 
middest  oT  their  worke,  and  our  greatest  neede ! 
That  exeeUent-epirited  k>rd,,tha  Lord  Brooke ; 
that  rare  man.  Master  John,  Hampden ;  that 
troe^earted  Nathaniel,  Master  Arthur  Good- 
wio  (pardon  me,  I  beseeohe  you,  though  I  men- 
tioa  them  amongst  these  friends,  who  cannot 
tfaiske  of  them  without  bittemesse) — 'How 
are  these  mighty  men  fallen  in  the  middest 
of  the  battell,  and  the  weapona  of  warre  per-* 
ished !  the  beautie  of  our  larael  is  slaine  in  the 
high  places !' .  . .  And  nowe  we  meete  to  la- 
mest the  fall  of  this  choice  and  excellent  man» 
in  whose  death  the  Almightie  testttes  against 
us,  aad  eren  fills  us  with  gafi  and  worm- 
woods. I  knowe  yon  come  hither  to  moume ; 
•0  fhUy  prepared  for  it,  that  although  I  am 
hst  a  inn  oratour  to  mohre  passion,  I  may 
terra'  well  enough  to  dmwe  out  those  tehres 
wherewith  your  heaita  and  eyes  are  «o  big 
and  fhtt.  There  ia  no  needa  to  call  Ibr  the 
'  moaniing  women,  that  they  may  come,  and 
ftr  samriog  women,  ^M  they  may  take  up  a 
wailing;  to  helpe  your  eyes  to  runna  downe 
with  tearea,  and  your  eyelids  to  gush  out  with 
vatera;*  the  very  looking  downe  apon  this 
beere,  and  the  naming  of  the  man  whose  oorpea 
are  here  placed,  aad  a  tery  little  apeech  of  hia 
worth,  and  our  miserable  losse,  is  enough  to 
make  this  aasembly,  like  Rachel,  not  onely  to  lift 
i}p  a  Toioe  of  moomiag,  but  eren  to  refhae  to 
bee  comforted.  ...  I  am  called  to  apeBJca  of  a 
niaii  so  eminent  and  excellent,  so  wise  and  gra- 
cious, so  goode  and  nsefuU,  whose  workes  so 
praise  him  in  every  gate,  that  if  I  should  alto- 
gttber  bolde  my  tongue,  the  children  and  babea 
(I  had  almost  said,  the  stones)  would  speake : 
ipoo  whose  herse  could  I  scatter  the  sweetest 
lowers,  the  highest  expressions  of  ihetorike 
•ad  ek>quence,  you  would  thioke  I  fell  short  of 
bis  worth ;  you  would  say,  this  Tery  name,  Johw 
Pth,  cxprcsseth  more  than  all  my  words  could 
doe.  ShooUl  I  say  of  him,  as  they  of  Titus,  that 
hee  waa  *  amor  et  delicfsB  generis  human! ;' 
ihoald  I  say  of  his  death,  as  once  the  Sicilians 
vpOB  the  Grecians'  departure,  <Totom  Ter  periit 
n  aoBO  Sieiliano  ;*  should  I  say  hee  waa  not 
ooety  as  one  of  David's  thirtie  worthies,  but  one 
of  the  three,  one  of  the  first  three,  eren  the  first 
tid  chiefs  of  them,  the  Tachroonite  who  sate 
ia  the  seat ;  ahould  I  say  our  whole  lande  groan- 
«th  at  his  death,  aa  the  earth  at  the  fall  of  a 
great  monntaine,  I  might  doe  it  without  envie 
ia  this  assembly.** 

**!  shaU  fbrheare,**  Doctor  Marshall  cont^n- 
Qsd,  «<  to  speake  any  thing  of  his  family,  educa- 

▲»dfcrki«Mk«  bsv«  Bowr*  p«t  OB 

A  tohiat  aMditatiom. 

T«MM  tm  tM  nmm  drapps  for  hioi, 

Aad  privato  tiAm  too  •trmit  for  Pjrm ; 

Jf «M  cam  eompltmtelf  Pym  Umeml, 

Atf  tometkimg  lik»  m  Pmliamnt! 

Tktpi\*M\t  tmram  «f  •  »tmU 

U  itamgrieft  t$mmtmmutU. 

V^«  wmtt  tmmet$4  pmttiomt  kav4,      . 
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tion,  natondl  eiidowmenta ;  hia'deare  under- 
standing,  quick  apprehenaion,  singular  dexteri* 
tie  in  diiiipatch  of  businesse ;  his  other  morall 
eminences,  in  his  justice,  patience,  temperance, 
aobrietie,  ehaatitie,  liberalitie,  hoapitalitie ;  hia 
extreame  humanity  afiabilitie,  curteaie,  chear- 
fulnease  of  spirit  in  every  condition ;  and  (aa  a 
just  rewrard  and  aweet  just  fruit  of  all  these) 
the  high  and  deare  esteeme  and  reapect  which 
bee  had  purchased  in  the  hearta  of  all  men  of 
every  ranke  who  were  acquainted  with  him, 
aueh  onely  excepted  of  whom  to  bee  loved  and 
well  reported  is  scarce  compatible  with  true 
vertue.  All  men  who  knew  him  either  lov*d 
or  hated  him  in  extremitie :  auch  aa  were 
goode,  extrearoely  delighted  in  him,  aa  taken 
in  a  sweet  captivitie  with  his  matchlesse  worth ; 
the  bad  aa  much  hated  him,  out  of  their  antip- 
athy againat  it His  excellent,  usefull 

spirit  was  accompanied  with  three  admirable 
properties,  wherein  hee  excelled  all  that  ever  I 
knew,  and  most  that  ever  I  read  of.  First, 
such  singlenesse  of  heart,  that  no  by-respect 
could  any  whit  away  him ;  no  respect  of  any 
friend :  hee  regarded  them  in  their  due  place, 
but  bee  knew  neither  brother,  kinaman,  nor 
friend,  soperiour  nor  inferiour,  when  they  stood 
in  the  way  to  hinder  his  pursuit  of  the  publike 
goode-—' magis  amica  respublica ;'  and  hee  used 
to  say,  *Such  a  one  is  my  entire  friend,  to 
whom  I  am  much  obliged ;  but  I  must  not  pay 
my  private  debts  out  of  the  publike  stock.* 
Tea,  no  self-respect,  no  private  ends  of  his 
owne  or  family,  were  in  any  degree  regarded, 
but  himselfe  and  his  were  whoUy  swallowed  up 
in  the  care  of  the  publike  aafetie ;  inaomuch 
that  when  friends  have  often  put  him  in  mind 
of  hia  family  and  posteritie,  and  prest  him,  that 
although  hee  recorded  not  himselfe,  yet  hee 
ought  to  provide  that  it  might  bee  well  with  hia 
family  (a  thing  which  they  thought  hee  might 
easily  procure),  his  ordinary  answer  was,  *  If  it 
went  well  with  the  publike,  his  family  was  well 
enough.*  Secondly,  such  constancy  and  reso- 
lution, that  no  feare  of  danger  or  hope  of  re- 
ward could  at  any  time  ao  much  aa  unsettle 
him.  How  often  waa  hia  life  in  danger  1  What 
a  world  of  threats  and  menaces  have  beene 
sent  him  from  time  to  time  1  Yet  I  challenge 
the  man  that  ever  aaw  him  ahaken  by  any  of 
them,  or  thereby  diverted  from,  or  retarded  in, 
his  right  way  of  advancing  the  publike  goode. 
Nor  could  the  offers  of  the  greateat  promotiona 
(which  England  could  afibrd)  in  any  way  bee  a 
block  in  hu  way :  in  that  hee  waa  aa  another 
Moses  (th'  only  man  whom  God  went  about  to 
bribe),  who  desired  that  hee  and  hia  might  nev- 
er awim,  if  the  cause  of  God  and  his  people  did 
ever  sinks ;  his  spirit  waa  not  ao  low  as  to  let 
the  whole  world  prevaile  with  him  ao  farre  aa 
to  hinder  his  works,  much  lesse  to  bee  his  wa- 
ges. Thirdly,  such  uoweariablenesse,  that  from 
three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  to  the  even- 
ing, and  from  evening  to  midn^t,  thia  waa 
hia  constant  employment  (except  onely  the 
time  of  his  drawing  nigh  to  Grod),  to  bee  aome 
way  or  other  helpfull  towards  the  publike  goode^ 
burning  out  his  candle  to  give  light  to  otlMwa. 
Who  knowes  not  all  this  to  bee  true  who  knew 
this  man*a  oonversation  1  Not  onely  since  the 
time  of  this  Parliament,  but  for  many  yearea 
together,  hath  hee  beene  a  great  pillar  to  up- 
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hold  our  sinking  frame ;  a  master  workman, 
labouring  to  repaire  ourminoas  House ;  and  un- 
der the  weight  of  this  worke  hath  the  Lord  per- 
mitted this  rare  workman  to  bee  orerthrown.*' 

Allusion  was  now  made  to  one  of  the  Roy- 
alist fabrications*  which  had  assailed  the  great 
statesman's  memory,  and  which  is  worth  ex- 
tracting, since  it  remains  treasured  up  in  the 
pages  of  Clarendon :  "  It  may  bee  some  of  you 
expect  I  should  confute  the  calumnies  and  re- 
proaches which  that  generation  of  men  who 
envyed  his  life  doe  dreadie  begin  to  spread 
and  set  up  in  libells  concerning  his  death,  as 
that  hee  died  raving,  crying  out  against  that 
cause  wherein  hee  had  beene  so  great  an  in- 
strument ;  charging  him  to  dye  of  that  loathe- 
some  disease  which  that  accursed  Balsack,  in 
his  booke  of  slanders  against  Mr.  Calvin, 
charged  him  to  dye  of.  But  I  forbeare  to  spend 
time  needlessly,  to  wipe  off  those  reproaches 
which  I  knowe  none  of  you  believe.  And  this 
will  satisfy  the  world  against  such  slanders, 
that  no  lease  than  eight  doctors  of  physike  of 
unsuspected  integritie,  and  some  of  them  stran- 
gers to  him  (if  not  of  different  religion  from 
him),  purposely  requested  to  bee  present  at 
the  opening  of  his  body ;  and  well  neare  a  thou- 
sand people,  first  and  last,  who  came,  many  of 
them  out  of  curiositie,  and  were  freely  permit- 
ted to  see  his  corpse,  can  and  doe  abundantly 
testify  the  falshoode  and  foulnesse  of  this  re- 
port." 

"  Verfly,"  concluded  this  fearless  and  virtu- 
ous divine,  "  when  I  consider  how  God  hath 
followed  us  with  breach  upon  breach,  taken 
away  all  those  worthy  men  I  before  mentioned, 
and  all  the  other  things  wherein  the  Lord  hath 
brought  us  low ;  and  nowe  this  great  blow,  to 
follow  all  the  rest,  I  am  readie  to  call  for  such 
a  mourning  as  that  of  Hadadrimon  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Megiddon.  But  mistake  me  not !  I  doe 
not  meane  that  you  should  moume  for  him, 
you  his  deare  children ;  you  right  honourable 
Lords  and  Commons,  who  esteeme  him  little 
lesse  than  a  father;  I  meane  not  that  you 
should  moume  for  him!  his  worke  is  done, 
his  warfare  is  accomplished ;  hee  is  delivered 
from  sin  and  sorrow,  and  from  all  the  evills 
which  we  may  feare  are  coming  upon  our 
selves :  hee  hath  received  at  the  I^rd*s  hands 
a  plentifuU  reward  for  all  his  labours.  I  be- 
seeche  you,  let  not  any  of  you  have  one  sad 
thought  touching  him.  Nor  would  I  have  you 
moume  out  of  any  such  apprehension  as  the 
enemies  have,  and  for  which  they  rejoice,  as 
if  our  cause  were  not  goode,  or  wee  should 
lose  it  for  want  of  handes  and  heades  to  carry 
it  on  :  No,  no,  bblotbd,  this  cause  must  pkos- 

PKR  ;  AND  ALTHOUGH  WIS  WIRE  ALL  DBAO,  OUR 
ARMIES  OyEBTHROWN,  AND  BVBN  OUR  PARLIA- 
MENTS DISBOLYBD,  THIS  CAU8B  MUST  PRBVAXLE.*' 


Alexander  Pym  died  some  short  time  after 
his  father,  but  Charles  survived  him  many 
years ;  and  on  the  Restoration,  though  he  had 

*  S«e  ClAnadon,  toI.  ivm  P*  4M.  Ad  oflkial  ■tatemant, 
tigned  by  the  faroooa  Sir  llieodore  Mayerne,  •abteqnently 
appeared,  and  will  be  foand  in  Appendix  F.  Whitelocke 
•ays,  after  a  nncnlar  mietake  aa  to  the  date  of  the  death, 
*'  it  waa  believed  ^at  the  moUitade  of  his  boainen  and 
cares  did  ao  break  hia  tpirit.  aod  health  that  it  bronght  hia 
death.** 


continued  in  the  ranks  of  the  Parliamentariin 
army,  was  created  a  baronet.  It  may  be  add- 
ed, that,  on  an  investigation  by  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inqoire 
into  the  patriot's  estate,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary not  only  to  vote  j£10,000  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  debts  it  was  discovered  to  be  in- 
volved in,  but  also  to  pension  this  son,  Charles, 
upon  the  Parliament.  No  precedent  existed 
for  such  votes  as  these,  but  the  House  justly  ' 
decided  that  so  specially  eminent  a  case  was 
not  likely  to  have  occurred  hefore.  In  these 
proceedings,  at  least,  the  lie  was  peremptorilj 
given  to  those  slanders  on  the  patriot's  public 
virtue,  which  had  represented  him,  some  yean 
before  his  death,  privately  amassing  the  public 
money  for  his  own  peculiar  ends. 

Since  the  early  sheets  of  this  memoir  went 
to  press,  some  information  respecting  the  fam* 
ily  and  estate  of  the  Pyms  has  been  kmdly  oom> 
munioated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  re^ 
cenUy  connected  with  their  native  county  of 
Somersetshire,  and  whose  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  these  researches  is  another  testimony 
to  his  distinguished  xeal  in  the  public  cause. 
Mr.  Leader  tells  me  that  the  estate  of  the  Pyms 
must  originally  have  been  very  extensive,  bat 
that,  of  &e  old  mansion  house,  a  large  porch, 
with  a  pointed  Gothic  doorway  and  Grothic  pin- 
nacles, is  all  that  remains  to  attest  its  spien- 
dour  or  picturesqueness.  In  addition  to  their 
estate  of  Brymore,  which  the  family  held,  in 
direct  issue,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to 
that  of  Charles  II.,  my  informant  acquaints  me, 
on  the  authority  of  the  present  owner  of  Bry- 
more (the  Hon.  Mr.  Bouverie,  Lord  Radnor's 
brother),  that  they  held  also  the  estate  of  Wool- 
lavington  in  the  same  county,  which  is  still  oc- 
casionally called  "  WooUavington  Pym."  From 
a  patent  of  baronetcy  now  in  Mr.  Bouverie's 
possession,  it  would  appear,  moreover,  that 
Charles  Pym's  dignity  was  first  confern^  upon 
him  in  1658  by  Richard  Cromwell,  immediate- 
ly upon  the  death  of  Oliver,  and  received  sub- 
sequent confirmation  from  Charles  II. 

The  following  detailed  account  of  the  family 
of  the  Pyms  is  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr. 
Leader,  from  Collinson's  History  of  Somerset- 
shire, under  the  title  of  the  **  Hundred  of  Caa- 
nington :" 

"  On  the  west  side  of  this  parish  is  an  an- 
cient estate  called  Br3rmore,  formerly  part  of 
the  lordship  of  Radway  above  mentioned,  and 
held  from  thence  by  the  service  of  the  tenth 
part  of  a  knight's  fee.  Gefl¥ey  de  Bramora 
held  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III. ;  soon  after  which  it  was  possessed  by 
Odo,  son  of  Durand  de  Derleigh,  who  conveyed 
the  same  to  William  Fitohet,  and  be  to  Elias 
Pym. 

"  This  Elias  Pym  was  father  of  several  chil- 
dren, William,  John,  and  Roger,  his  ekiest  son 
and  heir,  who  possessed  this  estate  87  Ed* 
ward  I. 

'*  The  eldest  son  and  successor  of  this  Roger 
was  of  his  own  name,  and  bore  on  his  seal  a 
saltire  between  four  quatrefoils.  He  died  S3 
Edward  III.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elias  his 
brother ;  after  whose  death,  without  children, 
the  inheritance  devolved  to  Philip  the  third 
son,  who,  60  Edward  III.,  being  then  parson 
of  Kentisbury*  in  Devonshire,  conveyed  aU  his 
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right  berein  to  Philip  Pym,  boh  of  Henry  his 
brother,  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  said  Philip. 

"Philip  Pym  was  dead  before  1  Henry  IV. 
He  bad  two  sons  by  his  first  wife  Emmota, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Alexander  de  Camelis, 
whose  names  were  Roger  and  William ;  by  his 
aecood  wife  he  had  also  a  son  called  Elias,  to 
whom  he  gave  several  estates  in  Dolrerton  and 
Bnnnpton-Regis. 

**  Roger  Pyukf  the  eldest  son,  married  Joan, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Trivet,  of  Sidbnry 
in  deTODshire,  a  younger  branch  of  the  family 
of  Trivet  of  Doiboroogh.  This  Roger  was  pos- 
sessed of  Brymore  frmn  the  Ist  year  of  Henry 
IV.  to  13  Henry  VI.,  in  which  last  year  he  was 
tncoeeded  by  Philip,  his  eldest  son.  The  coat 
of  this  Philip  was^  bull's  head  within  a  wreath. 
He  was  living  16  Edward  IV.,  and  had  two  sons, 
Soger,  his  suooessor,  and  Philip. 

Roger  Pym  married  Joan,  daughter  and  heir 
of  John  Gilbert,  of  WooUavington,  by  Alianor, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  William  Doddisham. 
He  was  hving  the  last  year  of  Edward  IV.,  at 
which  time  he  made  over  aU  his  estate  lying  at 
Oo 


Brymore,  WooHavington,  and  other  places,  to 
his  son  Alexander ; 

"Which  Alexander  married  Thomasine, 
daughter  of  William  Stainings,  Esq.,  and  died 
8  Henry  VII.  He  was  succeeded  by  Reginald 
Pym,  his  eldest  son,  who,  by  Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Dabridgecourt,  was  father  of  Eras- 
mus Pym,  and  grandfather  of  the  famous  John 
Pym,  Esq.,  member  for  the  borough  of  Tavis- 
tock. 

"This  John,  by  Anna,  daughter  of  John 
Hooker,  Esq.,  was  father  of  several  children ; 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Charles,  was,  on  the  Res- 
toration, made  a  baronet,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  honour  and  estates  by  a  son  of  his  own 
name;  who  dying  without  issue,  the  estate 
fell  to  his  sister  Mary,  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hales,  Bart.,  progenitor  of  the  present  Sir  Phil- 
ip Hales,  Bart." 

This  was  at  the  dose  of  the  last  centuiy. 
Since  that  period  the  estate  of  Brymore  baa 
passed,  by  wiU,  from  Miss  Hales,  the  last  de- 
scendant of  the  Pyms,  to  Mr.  Bouverie,  its  pres- 
ent possessor. 
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A  DiteoHTji  of  tht  gnat  Ph$  for  the  utttr  Rmme  of  tM* 
Citit  of  LomdoH  «m  the  ParUamentt  c$  it  wm  ot  targe 
mtade  bmrnne  hfJohaBym,  Beq.,  m  TAatmlcy,  beimg  the 
eth  ofJwnet  1643,  mt  a  Common  HoUj  ottd  (tftenemri  cor- 
reded  hy  hie  owne  Battdefor  the  Preete. 

John  Ptm,  Esq.,  his  Spibch. 
Mr  LoBi>*ilAJOB,  and  yon,  worthy  citisens  of  this  famous 
and  mayoificeDtcitie,— We  are  sent  hithor  to  roq  from  ths 
Hotise  of  CommoBS,  to  maka  knowna  to  joa  the  disoorery 
of  a  grreat  and  a  misehievons  deai|ne,  tending  not  onely  to  tM 
mine  and  destroctioo  of  the  cttie  and  of  tM  kin|fdoiaie,  but 
which,  in  those  raines,  would  likewiae  hare  bcmed  religioa 
and  libenie.  I  ni%ht  call  it  a  strange  designe,  thoogh  in 
these  late  times  destgnes  of  this  kinds  have  beene  Terr  fie- 
qnent,  because  it  exceedea  others  in  divers  considerable  cir- 
cumstances of  it— in  the  malice  of  the  intention,  in  the  sub- 
tletie  of  oontriTanoe,  in  extents  ef  misohiefe,  and  neamesse 
of  ezecQtioa ;  all  which  arose  from  the  widtednessa  of  tl^ 
authors.  Two  others  may  bee  added,  that  ii,  the  olearAesse 
of  the  diseorery  and  proofe,  and  the  greatnesse  of  the  deUv- 
erance  proceeding  from  the  great  merdes  of  Ood. 

I  shall,  in  the  opening  of  this  designs,  take  this  coune 
for  my  owne  memory  and  yours. 

Obeerre,  first,  wfetat  was  in  their  ayms.  Secondly,  the 
Tarietie  of  peparations.  Thirdly,  the  degreee  of  proceed- 
ing. Fourthly,  the  maturitie  and  readinesse  tar  execution. 
The  Parliament,  the  citie,  and  the  army  seeme  to  bee  the 
three  Titall  parts  of  this  kingdoms,  wherein  not  onely  the 
well-being^  bat  the  very  life  and  being  of  it  doth  consist : 
this  mischiefs  would  hsTo  seized  upon  all  these  at  once. 

The  dtie  should  hare  beene  put  into  such  a  combustiim 
as  to  have  your  swordes  imbrued  in  one  another*s  blood ; 
the  Parliament  should  have  beene  corrupted  and  betrayed 
by  their  owne  members ;  the  army  destroyed,  if  not  by  force. 

Est  for  want  of  supplr  and  maintenance,  that  so  the^  might 
ave  had  an  open  and  a  clearer  way  to  the  rest,  whjch  they 
had  in  propoeition,  esjwcially  to  thiat  maine  and  supreame 
end,  the  extirpation  of  religion. 

I  shall  tell  you,  first,  oat  of  what  principles  this  did  rise. 
It  was  from  the  ashes  of  another  designe  that  failed— that 
mutinous  petition  which  was  contrived  in  this  citie.  The 
actors  of  tnat  petition  being  therein  disappointed,  they  fell 
presently  into  consultation  now  they  mignt  oompasse  their 
wrmer  end  in  another  way,  that  is,  under  pretence  of  ae- 
curing  themselves  by  force  against  the  ordinances  of  Par- 
liament. Thus,  under  pretence  of  procuring  peace,  they 
would  have  ^made  themselves  masters  of  the  citie,  yen,  oi 
the  whole  kingdome,  and  thev  would  have  ruined  and  de- 
stroyed all  those  that  should  nave  interrupted  them  in  their 
mischievous  intentions. 

The  first  step  in  their  preparation  was  to  appointe  a  com- 
mittee that  might  often  meete  torether,  and  consult  how 
they  might  oompasse  this  wicked  end.  Their  next  was, 
that  thev  might  inable  that  committee  with  intelligence 
from  both  the  armies,  as  well  thoee  on  the  king's  side  (ae 
they  call  themeehee,  the*  we  bee  of  the  king*e  eide  indeed)  as 
those  that  are  raised  by  the  Parliament;  especially  they 
were  careful!  to  understand  the  proceedings  of  Parliament, 
that  80  bv  the  advantage  of  this  intelligence  they  might  the 
better  effect  that  which  they  had  in  project,  and  finde  the 
readiest  and  the  nearest  wayes  to  it.  After  they  had  thus 
provided  for  intelligence,  how  they  might  procure  power 
and  countenance  to  this  acticm  by  some  appearing  authoritie 
of  his  majestie  was  next  considered ;  for  which  purpoee, 
they  projected  to  get  a  commission  from  the  king,  wherefcy 
many  of  themselves,  and  of  those  that  were  of  their  owne 
consort,  should  bee  established  a  counoell  of  warre  in  Lon- 
don and  parts  adjacent,  with  power  to  raise  forces,  make 
provisions  of  ammunition,  and  of  other  kinde  of  armes,  and 
to  give  authoritie  for  the  leading  and  conducting  of  thoee 
Ibnes,  aad  to  raise  money  for  the  maintenance  of  them, 
and,  as  it  is  express*d  in  the  commission,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Robert  E.  of  Eesex,  rais- 
ed by  authoritie  from  the  two  houses  of  Parliament. 

Having  layd  theee  grounds,  I  shall,  in  the  next  place,  dis- 
cover to  you  those  that  should  have  beene  actors  and  agents 
in  this  bosinesee,  their  severall  qualifioatians  and  relations. 

The  first  sort  was  some  members  of  the  dtie,  whereof 
there  were  divers  (you  shall  heare  the  names  out  of  the 
ptooiiQ  i  and  the  nazt  was  (ia  their  prateaoe,  aa  they  gnve 


out)  members  of  the  two  houses  of  ParliaBeBt ;  mai  tte 
third  sort  was  twojpsBtlsmeo,  Master  Waller,  aad  n  bmh- 
er^in-Inw  of  his,  Masfsr  Tomkias,  that  weva  to  h—  ^ottu 
betwixt  the-  Parliament  and  the  dtie,  aa  they  prsumliit ; 
then  a  fourth  sort  was  th<Me  that  were  to  bee  meaeengets  ts 
convey  intelligence  from  this  place  to  the  oooite  at  OxM. 
and  to  other  daces  where  there  should  bee  im'^ssim ;  md 
the  fifUi  and  last  consisted  but  in  one  aiaaythat  w«  y«t  <h»> 
cover,  and  that  was  the  Lord  of  Falkland,  that  kept  oorrs- 
spondeney  with  them  from  the  oouru.  Theee  war*  to  hae 
the  aelots  in  Ibis  auscliievous  designs. 

They  began  then  to  thinke  upon  aoosa  other  ooanea  «f 
very  great  advantage  to  themselves. 

The  first  was  of  cooibiaation,  how  they  migkt  bee  iwie 
doeely  ooojoyned  one  to  another,  and  how  they  «^ht  bee 
mora  eeeare  firom  all  otfaere  that  wera  notof  the  aaaie  partis. 
And  for  this  purpose  then  waa  devisM  a  ptoteatatioa  sf 
aecresy,  whereby,  aa  they  wera  Christiana,  they  6td  binds 
themselves  to  fceepe  one  another's  cooaseli,  not  to  ravml 
that  which  thev  had  knowledge  aC,  or  whiah  they  wera 
trusted  with.  And  the  second  was  a  wnrineaae  in  diecores^ 
ing  the  businesse  to  any  of  thoee  who  wera  to  bee  bm^ 
into  the  plot,  thourh  they  came  in  amoagst  them  to  bee  «f 
them.  The^  would  not  tmat  all  of  their  owae  body,  bat 
they  took  this  wary  and  subtile  course,  that  no  ma  rtwaU 
acquainte  above  two  in  this  businesee  ;  that  an,  if  it  cams 
to  examination,  it  should  never  goe  further  than  three  by 
the  same  partie  that  discovered  it;  and  thea  thoee  two  had 
the  like  power,  that  anv  one  of  them  might  dieeovor  it  to 
two  othen,  that  ao  ■till  it  might  bee  confSaed  withia  the 
number  of  three ;  then  thera  was  a  spectall  oMigatioa  (as 
was  pratended  by  Mr.  Waller),  which  hee  had  matU  to  theee 
that  hee  said  wera  members  of  both  hooaee  of  Parliaaeat, 
and  consenting  to  this  plot ;  but  that  iefttbmta 
no  namee  or  pirtiee  are  knomne. 

After  they  had  provided  thus  for  their  oombii 

for  their  securitie,  then,  in  the  next  place,  they  thought  sf 
some  meanea  of  augmentation— how  they  might  iacraan 
their  numbers,  and  drawe  in  othen  to  cone  to  boe  of  their 
partie  ;  and  few  this  thsy  did  resolra  to  use  all  the  art  aad 
subtiltie  to  irritate  men's  mindes  againot  the  ParltamcaL 
Ther  found  out  thoee  that  thought  themselvee  moat  heanly 
burdened  vrith  the  taxea ;  they  did  cherish  all  that  had  aay 
discontents  about  the  aasessement,  advising  them  to  repaiie 
to  the  committee  for  ease,  which  they  knew  would  bee  diC* 
cult  to  obtaine,  and  that  they,  being  disappmntod,  weoid 
bee  mora  enraged,  and  the  apter  to  jovn  them  ia  this  fiiiL 
From  this  cara  of  augmentation,  they  went,  ia  the  a«xt 
place,  to  finde  out  some  meanes  of  discovery,  that  they  mtghi 
knowe  how  farra  their  partie  did  extende,  who  wera  of  their 
side,  and  who  wera  against  them ;  and  for  this  par|«ee  they 
did  devtae  that  thera  should  bee  a  survey  of  aU  the  wai^ 
nav,  of  all  the  parishes  within  the  citie  of  Loodau,  the  aah* 
orbe  and  placea  adjoyning  in  erary  pariah,  to  obeerve  these 
that  were  for  them,  whom  they  called  right  BMa,  aad  otheis 
that  were  againrt  them,  whom  thev  called  averse  men ;  aad 
then  a  third  sort,  whom  they  called  nentralle  aad  irnhfleteat 
men ;  and  they  appdnted  eeverall  persone  that  wera  trosied 
with  this  sunrey  and  enquiry  to  fbde  out  theee  aavarall  de- 
graes  and  aorta  in  every  panah. 

Thus  farra  thia  designe  seemee  to  bee  bat  a  woefca  of  As 
brain— to  conaist  onely  in  invention  and  aobtiltie  «f  ie- 
aigne ;  but  the  other  steps  and  degrees  which  I  ahall  aove 
observe  to  you  will  make  it  to  bee  a  worfce  of  the  haada,  ss 
bring  it  somewhat  nearer  to  execution. 

The  first  step  that  came  into  action  aad  execotiaa  ww» 
that  ther  procur'd  this  commission  which  they  had  belbn 
designed,  and  indeavour'd  to  obtaine.  Nowe  they  had  ob- 
tained a  commission  (as  I  tdd  you  befora)  to  sstahlish  oec^ 
taiae  men,  seventeen  in  number ;  thdr  naiaee  ara  there  ex* 
pressed,  aad  you  shall  heara  them  read  to  you.  They  wen 
to  bee  a  cooncell  of  warn  hera  within  Uie  dtie.  These 
seventeen  men  had  power  to  nasae  othen  to  thiimaelias  te 
the  number  of  twenty-one,  aad  both  wera  to  bee  iaabled  la 
i^tpdnte,  not  onely  colonells  and  onitainea,  and  other  ial»- 
noor  offioere  of  an  army,  but  to  appdnte  aad  immmate  a 
generall ;  thev  had  power  to  raiee  men,  to  raiae  anaea,  am- 
munition, and  to  doe  all  thoee  other  things  that  I  told  jaa 
befora ;  and  to  lay  taxea  and  impoaitioBe  to  raiae  moMy : 
and  to  execute  martiall  law. 

When  they  had  gone  thua  &rra,  in  the  next  plaoe  they 
did  obtaioe  a  wanant  frook  the  king,  and  this  waa  to  Mr. 
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BoMT,  tkat  kM  nicbt  iMthw  BOMjr  aid  nUto  of  all 
•  dMt,  titlMr  by  voiaBCwy  ooiiChbvtMm  or  kM«i  would 
fcniditlM  kiaf  (M  a«y  cafM  «<)  !■  this  iMOMMtie  of  hio ; 
aai  tk«i«b]r  tko  kuif  wu  obliged  to  Um  nfmjmni  of  it. 
TIm  VM  obtaiMd. 

B7  tbii  CMoCk  in  tbo  liot,  nd  what  WM  bofoTO  p«rt  of  tlM 
dcflfat  cs««tb  wwo  into  act.  The  dtiaeaa  that  vora 
tnMltd  wHk  ftaatiif  of  this  list  broofht  it  in,  excapt  in 
■■N  fcv  puiahaa,  andar  tbooa  handao  of  diworenr  that  I 
kmmif  IbU  joo  of  i  that  is,  in  •rtrj  pariah,  who  wera 
rifte,  wd  who  wtro  iadtffimnt  and  nantrnll,  and  who  won 
Kmrni  andthoMwwwbraoghttoMr.Wnllor'ahooae;  and 
iA«  tlM7  had  daUmad  that  liot,  tho  dtiaaaa  than  dadaiad 
rtiiilfw  that  now*  thoy  had  dono  Oeir  pnrt ;  they  had 
iwimd  teth—  afoondation  of  «aai^h,  thar  did  axpact 
tnm  tkm  a  feandatiow  of  ooantananca  and  anthontia, 
BudT,  fnm  both  hooaea  of  PariiaoMnt ;  and  thev  did  do- 
dvt  Oat  thej  wooM  pfocMd  no  fartbar  till  thor  knew  tho 
Mtmrn  «f  thoM  nMMben  of  both  boooaa  that  •hoold  joyn 
viU  thorn,  aad  should  ondortake  to  ooantonanoa  tbia  ban" 
•MM.  Mr.Walkmadothiaanawor:  That  hoo  did  aaonia 
thm  that  th«7  shoaJd  bavo  Bombars  of  both  Hooaoa,  both 
Ms  lad  camnMaa,  to  joyn  with  them ;  that  hee  hioiaelfe 
WW  bat  thnr  month ;  that  hee  spoke  not  his  owns  wordes. 
;  that  hoe  was  bot  their  agent,  and  did 
>  ablest,  of  the 


thorvorke;  that  they  should  have  of  tl 
kMt,«adoftheffreatestIofds,aad  the  gx 
iS7,  that  they  shoold  pick  and  chaee ;  thi 


iS7,  that  they 
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I  pick  and  chaee ;  that  they  coold  not 
k  kid  whoa  beedoobted  not  bot  to  procare  them : 
tkv  was  the  Taniiie  of  hia  boastaag  to  them  to  drawe  them 
•1  aad  to  iacowage  them  in  this  plot.  This  being  done 
>•■•,  sad  prapoonded  by  the  dtiaens  on  their  pait,  so  Mr. 
"^■Str  praponded  horn  the  lofds  divers  qnaries,  qneetions 
vUah  hod  baene  fraatod  (as  be  eaid)  by  the  ktds  and  oom- 
ML  sad  in  their  name  bee  did  jaessm  them,  that  were 
at  the  reiaovall  of  dilBcoltiee,  of  eoma  obetractions  that 
aifki  hinder  this  worke.  Those  qoaries  were  delivend 
vpos  Friday  was  se'ennigbt  to  eooM  of  the  dtixens,  and 
«poa  the  Satorday  momiug  (that  was  Satvrday  se'ennight) 
^  weia  letomed  back  againe  with  answeis. 

1  •ken  now  rsl^e  to  yon  both  the  qosriee,  and  the  an* 
n«is  that  were  Tecomad  1^  those  of  the  dtie. 

Tht  fint  qmsrie  was.  What  namber  of  men  there  wera 
naed  ?  The  answer  was.  That  there  were  a  third  part 
a«i)  anaed,  and  a  third  part  with  balberts,  aad  another 
third  fart  with  what  tbey  cottU  gat,  with  that  that  oama 
lakaade. 

Tht  ssooad  qnsria  was.  In  what  places  the  maptines 
vtnkideT  The  answer  to  that  was.  At  AldsrmanFowks's 
kaoM,  at  Leaden  HaU,  and  at  Guild  HaU. 

Ths  third  qaarie  waa.  Where  the  rendesronx  shoold  boa  ? 
Tht  saswer  was.  At  all  the  gatea,  at  the  plaoee  of  the  mag- 
■natt,  ia  Cbeapsido,  in  the  £xcbanga,  and  at  what  other 
placet  the  lords  should  thinke  fit. 

The  fcartb  qnarie  was.  Whore  the  plaoe  of  retreat,  if 
ntm  ihoald  bee  oeoasion  1  The  answer  was.  That  they 
had  Baastend  Downs,  they  had  Blackbeath  in  pvopoeitiaa, 
bMthtrdidreferTe  the  oondoaion  of  the  nlnoe  to  tiie  lords. 

The  fifth  was.  What  coloara  tbaiasboaid  bee?  To  this 
il  vas  answered.  That  at  erery  rsndexvooz  there  should 
Mtctloars. 

A  nith  eottsideration  was.  By  what  markee  and  tokens 
Ihtj  ihoald  bee  distingaisbed  mm  others,  and  knowe  their 
fnmh  from  their  enenues  T  To  tbnt  it  was  answered, 
Tket  they  should  have  white  ribands  or  wbito  tape. 

Thea,  in  the  aerentb  place,  it  was  aaked.  What  strength 
iWtt  was  within  the  walls,  and  what  strength  without  the 
aifli?    To  that  it  was  answered.  That  within  the  walls 


"Mavas,  for  one  with  them,  three  against  them;  butwitb- 

w  the  walk,  for  one  against  them  there  was  fire  for  them. 

The  eighth  waSjWhat  was  to  bee  done  with  the  Tower  ? 

ut  laswer  was.  Tint  they  could  condnde  nothing  ia  that 

Tht  ainth  waa.  Where  the  ebiefe  eoaunanders  dwelt! 
Tt  thst  they  made  this  answer :  That  arery  parish  ooald 
y  whst  aew  rnmmandsrs  aad  captainss  they  bnd,  and  who 
•  tbemifattadweh  in  it. 

The  tenth  aad  the  last  was.  What  time  this  should  bee 
^acieeutienf  To  that  the  answer  was.  That  the  time 
«m  whofly  left  to  the  locdn 

Aftsr  thaee  oamriee  thna  propounded  and  aaawerad,  Maa- 
te  WsOtr  tald  them  that  bee  would  aoonaiato  the  lords 
*«h  those  aaswera  that  bee  had  received  from  them  to  their 
fwita.  end  wiabed  tbem  not  to  bee  troubled,  though  the 
>a>*M  aet  yet  dedart  tbemaelvea,  for  they  could  doe  them 
aajMdt  sernee  in  the  House. 

Bnag  proeeeded  tbas  forre,  they  came  then  to  aome  prop- 
y|aBs  whish  Aould  bee  put  in  ejtecntioii,  and  they  were 

^^lat.  thst  they  would  take  into  their  oustodie  the  king's 
^tUMnlhat  •  -  •• 
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Lord's  Bouse  there  was  named  my  Lord  Say  and  my  Lord 
WhniCon,  aad  beeidea,  my  lord^sutjor,  whom  tbey  took  int9 
their  oonddecation,  as  th«  beade  of  the  citie.  There  waa 
named  of  the  Hotise  of  Comasone  Sir  Pbibp  Stapletoo,  Maa- 
ter  Hampden,  Master  Strode,  and  iVy  did  SM  Ihc  Aenoar  aad 
Ihe /oeenr  to  aoow  sw  fee. 

When  tbey  had  taken  into  eonsidamtiop  the  snrprisalloC 
theee  members  of  both  Hoosee,  tbey  did  forther  take  into 
tbdr  farther  reeolutioa,  that  with  my  hnd-nM^ar  should  bava 
beene  eeised  all  your  comauttee  of  militia ;  tbey  would  not 
spars  one  of  tbem.  They  intended  further,  that  thev  would 
releass  all  prisoners  that  bad  beeae  ooauaitted  by  the  Par- 
liament, that  tbey  would  eeiae  upon  the  magariaes,  and 
that  tbey  would  make  a  declaration  to  aatisfy  the  people. 

TlUn  ars  no  itsigms,  ice  tk$y  aceer  to  to,  AhI  they  dee 
fut  en  a  mmikt  9/  eeait  ^eode  ;  /er  btimixt  that  thmt  is  a^ 
sohtiehf  amd  mtrtjUhf  iU^  thtr*  is  »e  ce^grm>>«  with  lAe 
wiU  of  sMm,  and  tktryan  tk*  wont  qf  tviUs  mrt  mmitrtaktm 


skew  0f  got^nun.  Thus  declarations 
most  bee  set  out,  tomake  tne  people  beleeve  that  tbey  stood 
up  for  tht  prtMriatiom  of  rttvion;  for  tht  prtotnmtion  of 
tk*  kht^t  frorwatvtuv^  Jihtrtus  of  tko  tokject^  of  tho 
frvriiedgu  of  PorUamtMi  ^  and  of  theee  one  tboosand  wera 
to  boa  ]»inted ;  tbey  wers  to  bee  eet  upon  poetee  and  gatee 
in  the  moat  considerable  aad  opea  plscea :  and  tbey  wera 
to  bee  diqwrsed  as  muob  as  tney  could  thorow  the  dtia 
against  the  tisM  it  sbmld  bee  put  ia  ezecutian.  This  waa 
done  upon  Saturday  last  waa  se'eaaight,  in  the  morning. 

Then,  in  the  next  place,  tbey  thought  fit  to  giro  inulU- 
gence  to  the  oourto  of  -mut  proceedings  tbey  bad  made 
bare,  and  thaianpon  Master  Haasl  bee  was  seat  to  Oxford 
that  very  Saturday  in  the  afternoon  fron  Master  WaUer*a 
houee.  There  ware  two  messagee  sent  by  ^^^'■■^^^  ^^ 
maine  designs  tbey  would  not  trust  in  writing.  Tha  first 
message  was  from  Master  Waller :  it  was,  that  hee  shoold 
tall  ray  Lord  of  FaUda^  tlM|t  bae  would  giro  him  a  more 
fall  notice  of  the  groat  businesse  rvr  speedily ;  the  other 
message  from  Blaster  Tomkins,  and  that  wns,  tbst  the  do- 
signs  was  now*  come  to  goode  ifiatttnUe{  that  they  had  sa 
strong  a  partie  in  the  dtie,  that,  though  it  were  disoevercd, 
yet  tbey  would  bee  able  to  put  it  in  execution.  Tbey  proa- 
ised  nlao  to  giro  notice  to  the  king  of  the  very  day,  and,  if 
it  were  poesible,  of  the  Tory  boor,  wherein  this  should  beu 
put  in  execution ;  and  then  tbey  did  desirs,  that  when  they 
had  seised  upon  the  ootworkes,  that  there  might  some  pai^ 
tie  of  the  king's  army  coins  tip  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
dtie,  who,  upon  knowledge  of  tbdr  proceeding*,  must  beu 
admitted  into  the  dtie.  Theee  were  the  fours  pointes  upon 
which  the  msasga  did  consist,  which  was  seat  from  Ms»> 


tor  Tomkins  to  my  Lord  of  Falklaad  br  Master  HazeL    To 
'^    *  '*  my  Lord  of  Falkland  returned  an  aa^ 


swer  by  word  of  mouth.  They  kept  themselres  so  dosely 
that  tbey  durst  not  Tentore  to  write ;  but  hee  bid  the  mee- 
senger  to  tell  Master  Waller,  Blaster  Tomkins.  and  Master 
Hampden  (a  gttUkwtoH  thmt  was  seut  vp  with  a  MesM^e 
from  tht  kingt  mttd  rtmaiittd  hert  in  tottne  to  agiiaU  this 
MirincMe,  atMSMdt  thai  we  a/ Aw  hting  hen  \m  towns)  \hoX 
bee  could  not  well  write,  but  aid  excuse  bimeelfe,  but  pray 
ed  them  that  they  would  use  all  possible  baste  in  the  maina 
businesse. 

Master  Waller,  baTing  plotted  it  and  brought  it  on  thus 
farre,  nowe  began  to  thinke  of  potting  it  forUiex  ;  and  the 
Tuesday  following  this  Saturday,  which  was  Tuesday  waa 
se'ennigbt,  in  the  evening,  after  hee  came  booM  to  hi*  lodg* 
iogs.  Blaster  Tomkins  and  bee  being  together,  bee  told  Bfaa- 
ter  Tmnkins  that  the  rery  next  morning,  that  was  Wednes- 
day, the  fast  day,  hee  should  gne  to  my  Lord  of  Holland  and 
acquainte  him  with  this  plot,  ditoorer  eo  much  to  him  as 
hee  tboucht  fit,  that  bee  bimselfe  would  jroe  to  some  other 
lords,  and  doe  the  like.  This  was  the  Tueeday  night,  in 
which  conference  tber  bad  put  on  that  confidence  in  expec- 
taticn  of  soccesse  in  this  Mi,  that  Blaster  Waller  broke  out 
with  a  great  oathe,  to  amnne,  that  if  tbey  did  carry  this 
throughout,  then  we  will  hare  any  thing.  This  bee  spake 
to  Master  Tomkins  with  a  very  great  deaU  of  eamestnessa 
and  assoianoe.  So  farrs  tbey  went  00  in  hope  and  expeo- 
tttion ;  but  here  tbey  were  cut  short.  That  Tsry  night 
there  were  warrante  iaued  (upon  eome  disooreries  that 
were  made  of  this  plot)  to  the  lord-major  and  to  the  sberifiea 
here,  which  they  aid  execute  with  eo  much  diligence  and 
care  <^  the  goode  of  the  dtie,  that  the  next  morning,  when 
Master  Tomkins  and  Master  Waller  shoold  bare  goae  about 
their  busineeee,  they  were  apprehended,  aad  the  rest  of  tha 
dtizens,  divers  of  tbem ;  but  soaa  eecaped. 

Thus  farre  I  hare  disoorered  to  yon  the  materials  and  tha 
Kneamente  of  this  michierous  designs ;  you  shall  nowe  boa 
pleased  to  heare  the  pmofes  and  the  confesdons  out  of  whicn 
ibis  narration  doth  arias,  and  that  will  make  all  this  gooda 
to  you  that  I  bare  said ;  and  after  thoee  are  road,  I  shall 
then  toll  you  what  bath  beene  done  since  in  the  Bouss  of 
Commons,  somewhat  in  the  Huoee  of  Lords,  and  what  elee 
is  in  propodtion  to  bee  offered  to  you  from  the  Bouss  «f 
Coaunooa ;  but  I  shall  desua  you  first  that  you  may  bee 
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MIt  C6D»iaoed  of  fb«  fwifoodnem  of  God  in  diaoorerjr 
of  tki*  plot,  and  the  troth  of  thoM  thingo  that  I  har*  apo- 
kon  to  70a,  that  too  will  heare  tho  OTidenoa  of  the  prooMa, 


and  than  we  ahall  foe  on  to  thoaa  other  thinga  which  wa 
hare  in  charge. 

The  oroofes  having  beeae  read.  Mr.  Pym  proceeded  thoa : 

Gentlemen,  we  have  held  70a  long ;  700  are  nowe  almoat 
eome  to  the  end  of  toot  tnmble.  1  am  to  deliver  to  70a 
aome  short  ohaerratioiia  upon  the  whole  matter,  and  then  to 
■oqaainte  7on  with  the  reeolntiona  thereupon,  taken  in  the 
Hoaae  of  Conuncma ;  and  to  onndnde  with  a  few  deairea 
from  them  to  70a. 

The  obeerrations  are  theae :  Flrrt,  I  am  to  obaerre  to  70a 
the  contrarietie  betwixt  the  petenoea  w^th  which  thia  de* 
eigne  hath  beene  mark'd  and  the  truth.  One  of  the  pre- 
tences waa  peace ;  the  troth  was  blood  and  violence.  An- 
other of  the  pretences  was  the  preserring  of  proprietie ;  the 
troth  was  the  iatrodndng  of  t^rrann7  and  slareiy,  which 
laavea  no  man  raaater  of  an7  thing  hee  hath. 

A  aeoond  obeenration  is  this:  The  nnnatunU  wa7  b7 
which  the7  meant  to  oompaase  thia  wicked  designe :  that 
was  to  destroy  tkt  ParKament  by  tkt  member*  of  ParUametU^ 
tnd  then^  by  the  earcaen  mttd  ekadow  of  •  P(urUamenti  to 
deetroy  the  kingdome.  What  ie  a Parhament  bmt  aeareaeee 
when  tkefreedome  ofitie  euppreesedJ  when  those  shall  bee 
taken  mpm  by  violenee  that  can  or  will  oppose,  and  standin 
the  way  0/ their  itUentionst  TTu  high  eoarte  of  Parliament 
ie  the  most  eertaine  and  constant  guardian  of  Ubertie  ;  but 
^  it  bee  deprived  of  ite  owm  Uberiief  it  is  left  without  Kfe 
or  power  to  keepe  the  Ubertie  of  others.  If  the7  shoold  bring 
a  Parliament  to  bee  sobject  to  the  kina*s  jrieasure,  to  bee 
eorrespoodent  (aa  the7  call  it)  to  hie  will,  in  the  middeat  of 
aach  evill  connsells  which  nowe  are  predominant,  there 
woold  little  or  no  core  bae  left ;  but  all  things  that  are  most 
mischieTons  would  then  aeeme  to  bee  done  07  law  and  au- 
thorise. 

The  third  obaarratioa  is  thia :  With  what  an  evill  oon- 
aoience  theae  men  undertodie  this  works.  The7  that  pre- 
tended to  take  armee  to  defend  their  owne  proprietie,  obtain- 
ed a  oommissioa  to  vicrfate  the  proprietie  of  others ;  the7 
would  take  the  aaaertion  of  the  lawes  of  the  lande,  but  as- 
aumed  to  them  such  a  power  aa  waa  moat  oontrar7  to  that 
law— to  aeiae  upon  their  persons  without  due  procesee,  to 
impose  upon  their  estatea  without  consent,  to  take  awa7 
aome  Uvea  b7  the  law  martiall ;  and  besides  all  this,  with- 
out an7  commission  the7  intended  to  alter  the  goremment 
of  the  citie,  which  is  nowe  goremed  b7  7our  owne  councell, 
and  b7  a  magistrate  choeen  b77onraelTes— then  to  bee  gov- 
amed  bj  violenoe. 

The  fourth  obeenration  is  thia:  That  the  raiachievons  ef- 
fect of  this  designe  would  not  have  ceased  in  the  first  night's 
works.  All  the  godl7  part  in  the  kincdome,  all  (aithfoU 
ministers  espectan7,  would  have  beene  left  nut  onel7  to  the 
aoora  and  reproach,  bat  to  the  hatred,  malice,  and  crueltie 
of  the  Papists  and  malignants. 

The  fifth  and  last  obeerration  I  ahall  make  to  700  is  this : 
That  this  matter  was  prosecuted  in  part,  and  agitated  and 
promoted  b7  thoee  that  were  sent  from  the  king,  and  seem- 
ed to  bee  messengers  of  peace  ;  and  while  we  should  bee 
amazed  with  pretencea  of  gracious  messagea  to  propoee 
peace,  this  villiaous  project,  which  should  have  set  jron  all 
in  blood,  was  promoted  b7  thoee  messengers,  and  should 
Aave  beene  put  in  execution  Ter7  shortl7  uter.  This  is  all 
I  ahall  trouble  700  with  b7  wa7  of  obeenration. 

The  matters  reaolved  cm  in  the  House  of  Commons  are 
theee  things :  First,  that  there  bee  pnblike  thanksgiring  to 
God,  both  in  the  citie  and  throughout  the  kingdome,  for 
this  great  deliverance ;  that  a  neare  da7  bee  appointed  for 
the  citie,  the  Parliament,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  and  a 
convenient  da7  for  other  parte  of  the  kinrdome.  The  next 
thing  reeolved  on  was,  that  the  House  of  Peeree,  the7  should 
bee  made  aoqoainted  with  these  proofes,  and  with  all  this 
discover7,  which  hath  baene  done  acoordingl7.  It  waa 
likewiee  reeolved  that  there  should  bee  a  covenant  made, 
whereb7  we  should  both  testifV  our  detestation  of  this  mis- 
chievous plot,  and  jo7ne  ourselves  aiore  claeel7  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  common  interest  of  the  Church  and  Common- 
wealth, in  religion  and  Ubertie,  which  are  still  in  great 
dancer,  and  would  have  beene  utterl7  subverted  if  this  prc^- 
act  bad  taken  eflect.  It  was  resolved,  in  the  fourth  place, 
which  is  nowe  partl7  executed,  that  this  should  bee  oommo- 
nicated  to  70a  of  the  dtie,  that  ao,  as  700  have  a  great  part 
in  the  blessing,  70U  ma7  doe  7our  part  in  the  dntie  of  thank- 
Ailneeae,  together  with  na.  It  ia  further  resolved,  that  it 
ahall  bee  communicated  t<Ahe  armia,  that  the7  likewise  take 
■otice  of  thia  great  mercjr  of  God,  and  Jo^  with  us,  both 
im  the  thanksgiving,  and  in  the  protestation  and  oovanaat, 
■a  wa  shall  Ukewiee  desire  70U  of  the  citie  to  doe. 

^lea  we  are  commanded  to  give  thankee  to  m7  lord-ma- 
jor, to  the  sherifTes,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  oOoera  ot  the 
dtie,  for  their  great  care  in  the  apprehending  of  theae  per^ 
aoBs,  in  guarding  the  peace  and  the  qoiel  of  the  citie. 

We  are  likewise  to  give  thankee  to  thoee  fentlemen  that 
have  had  the  o«8tod7  of  theae  priaoDaia.    Wo\ 


knows  it  oaA- 


BOt  but  bee  a  trouble  to  them ;  thara  was  so  1 


keepe  them  eafe  from  msssa|ee 

qMoches,  but  bvsueh  a  wav  of  putting  them  in 

handea.    The  Hooee  of  Commons  have  coma 

give  them  speciall  thankee  that  the7  would  undertake  thio 

cars,  and  to  assure  them  that  thev  will  aae  them  fullv  tec- 

ompenaed  fer  all  the  trouble  and  charge  the7  ehall  wtdeetm 

bjiU 

And  we  are  to  give  70a  thankee,  which  are  the  tiiiwai 
of  this  citie,  for  7oar  aoode  afl^eotioBs  to  the  publske  eaass, 
and  for  70or  continusll  bountie  for  the  rapport  of  it. 

Thus  farre  we  are  enjo7ned  b7  the  reedutHNiof  the  Hoassi 
Now  we  are  further  to  intreate  70U  to  heare  both  the  eote- 
nants:  7on  shall  thereb7  knowe  to  what  we  have  booad 
ourselves,  and  to  what  we  deeire  700  eboald  bee  beaad. 
There  are  two  covenanta,  that  is,  one  proper  far  the  1 
of  P^iament,  which  hath  beene  taken  in  the  U» 
Commons  bv  sdl  the  members,  b7  those  gentlemen  that  are 
named  in  thoee  examinationa  to  have  beene  priv7  to  this 
plot,  which  the7  all  have  dieavowed ;  and  the  other  cove- 
nant is  to  bee  taken  b7  all  the  other  part  of  the  kingdome, 
b7  the  citizens,  b7  the  armia,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  g«a- 
erall7  in  all  places. 

The  draught  of  theee  two  covenanta  we  ahall  nwaai- 
cate  to  700 ;  the  Hooee  of  Lorda,  the7  have  had  them  sl- 
read7,  and  have  taken  them  into  oooeideratioa ;  aad  «e 
heare  the7  doe  reeolve  that  which  is  appointed  fer  thsa 
shall  bee  taken  b7  the  members  of  that  House. 

We  are  further  to  desire  70U  that  vou  would  bae  aervies- 
aUe  to  the  Divine  providence,  to  God's  rreat  mercj  to  tkit 
dtie  and  the  whole  kingdome.  God  doth  not  onety  dot 
roode,  but  thereb7givee  assorance  that  hee  will  doe  good*. 
His  merdes,  the7  are  comforts  for  the  preeeat,  th^  an 
pledaes  for  the  fotnre  ;  hot  7et  our  care  muat  not  cease. 

We  are  to  desire  that  70a  would  keepe  vonr  guardea,  aaJ 
look  well  to  70ur  dtie,  aad  that  70U  would  finde  out  thsis 
evin  members  that  are  among  70a,  aa  neare  aa  ma7  bee,  that 
eo  for  the  time  to  come  this  plot  ma7  bee  prsvealed, « 
hitherto  hath  beene  stopped ;  for  out  of  doubt  all  the  meiif 
nit7  ia  not  drawne  out  of  them,  though  the  preeett  opftf 
tunitie  is  hindered  for  the  preeent  of  putting  it  inasecatiaa. 

I  am  to  tell  700  farther,  that  in  desirs  to  winne  those  that 
shall  bee  taken  with  remorse  for  this  wicked  demgae  and 
conspirac7,  it  is  reeolved,  that  if  an7  man  riiaU  come  ia  be- 
fore the  15th  dav  of  this  preeent  Jane,  aad  freetj  < 
his  fault,  and  what  hee  knowes  <  '  '  ' 
shall  have  a  full,  and  free,  and  i 


his  fault,  and  what  hee  knowes  of  this  conspiracf ,  that  hse 
shall  have  a  full,  and  free,  and  plenar7  pardon  for  the  ttiat 
to  come,  except  thoee  that  are  alread7  or  f  '     ' 


fled.    I8a7,thass 


that  come  in  volantaril7  shall  bee  pardoned. 

Your  care  and  oar  care,  the7  will  bee  all  little  enoarii ; 
we  hope  God*h  blessing  will  bee  so  upon  them  both,  that 
70U  shall  bee  restored  to  a  full  peace,  and  that  ia  the  ama 
time  70a  shall  enjo7  such adegfse  of  safetie  aad  praspantie 
aa  ma7  make  wa7  to  it. 


Some  Extracts  from  Turn  Sm si  or  thi  Hovas,  er  the 
Opinion  of  some  Lords  and  Commons  concerminr  theLm' 
doners  Petition  for  Peace.    Oxford;  printed  fftheVai- 
versity  Printer^  Leonard  Licl^ld, 
**  Give  ear,  beloved  Londooera— 
Fie !  fie !  700  shame  us  all ! 
Tour  rising  up  for  peace  will  amke 

The  Cloee  Committee  fall. 
Wonder  70U  should  asks  for  that 
Which  the7  must  needs  den7 : 
Here's  thirtie  sweara  the7*Il  have  no  paaea, 
And  bid  me  tell  70U  wh7.'' 

A  number  of  lords  are  then  lepreasntad  fivinf  rsaaaM 
against  peace.    Thus : 

**  *  First,  m  no  peace,'  aavs  Eases, 
*  For  m7  chi^hn  aa7a  'tis  1 


aftht 


To  lose  a  £100  a  dair 
Jnat  when  m7  wi/e  liee  inn ; 

The7  err,  God  blees  7our  exoelleaea ; 
But  if  I  loae  m7  place, 

The7ll  oaU  me  rebell,  popular  aaaa, 
Aad  oudu^  to  m7  iaoa.' " 
Ac       itc       dtc 


ihipad 
lower  Honae  foUow 

^  *  IC7  venom  awels,'  quoth  HolBa, 
*  And  that  his  majeetie  knowea  ;* 
'  And  I,'  quoth  Hampden.  *  fetch  the  Seoliy 
Whence  all  this  misdiiefe  groweo.' 


*  I  am  an  asee,'  qooth  Hazlerij 

*  Bat  7et  Tme  deepe  1*  th' 

*  And  I,'  quoth  Stroud, '  can 

Aa  Master  P7m  can  tiott.' 


jTaMl 


JOHN  PTM, 


W 


<B«t  I.* apoUi  Pjn,  'foor  hadoMf  tm, 

Am  ul  jour  drodgerjr  doe. 
Bavt  Bftde  goode  spMcbM  lor  mytel^, 

JLnd  prml«dfM  for  Tea : 
I  nt,  and  can  Moka  downe  on  men, 

Whilct  ocben  Ueede  and  figlU ; 
I  Mt«  their  lordahipe*  meate  \>j  daj. 

And  fire  it  their  wires  by  night.' 

*Zoade,'  aaid  Henry  Martin, 
'  Wei  have  no  aooomaodation ; 
D>e  not  knowe  twaa  I  that  tore 

His  ■laiestie's  proclamation  1 
la  the  Hooae  I  spake  high  treason ; 

Pve  sold  both  lande  and  lease ; 
Nay,  I  shall  then  hare  hot  three  **% 

X  pox  npon  tl ' 


<  Who  talks  of  peace/  quoth  Ludlow, 

*  Hath  neither  sense  nor  reason, 
In  I  ne'er  snake  i'  th*  House  but  oooe. 

And  then  i  spoke  high  treason ; 
Tour  aieaainff  was  as  bad  as  mine— 

Tou  must  defend  my  speech, 
Or  ebe  youll  make  my  mouth  as  fam'd 

As  was  my  fisther's  *  *  *.' 
'Tou  tee  (helored  Londoners) 

Tour  peace  is  out  of  season. 
For  which  you  hare  the  sense  of  th*  Howe 

And  tmy  member's  reason. 
Oh,  doe  not  stand  for  pesos,  then, 

For,  trust  me,  if  you  doe, 
Each  county  of  the  kingdoms  wiU 

Rise  up  and  doe  so  too." 


CvlsJa  Sikct  Ohttrvmhmu  sa  Ike  stssroZ  Ofieei  and  Ml* 
cmi»tk»  MiHtia  0/  EmflntJL,  with  the  Power  of  the  Par- 
Uamat  to  rmiee  the  tame  as  tkef  shall  judge  expedientt 

£    Collected  aad  femd  Mwey  tke  Pmers  of  the  late 
.Jeka  Pfm^awtewtberofthe  House  of  Coamons.    Writ 
•  the  Year  I9il.    MS, 

Wan  kings  were  first  ordained  in  this  realm,  the  king- 
^  WM  dirided  into  forty  portions,  and  erery  one  of  those 
F«tiau  or  counties  was  committed  to  some  earl,  to  forom 
■ad  dsfead  it  against  the  enemies  of  the  realm.  Mirror  of 
Jtttice,  p.  8. 

Thoae  earis,  after  they  raceired  their  goremment  in  each 
Maty,  divided  them  into  oenturians  or  hundreds ;  and  in 

rconstaMe,who 
p  and  defend 

, , trendy,  upon 

^  *kns,  with  their  arms,  against  the  common  enemT. 
nm.  in  some  placee,  are  caUed  wapentakes,  which,  in 
nvaek.  doth  signify  taking  of  arms.  Mirror,  p.  10.  IS 
Hwiyl,folio  1«.  If. 

Kiag  Alfrsd  first  ordained  two  Parliaments  to  be  kept 
**«7  year  Cor  the  gorernment  of  the  people,  where  they 


"vvwy,  oTfioea  uiem  uuo  oooranaiw  or  aumueo 
•vwT  hundred  was  appointed  a  oentuqan  or  cons 
ud  his  poction  and  limits  assigned  him  to  keep  1 
vith  the  power  of  the  hundred,  and  were  to  be  r< 


r  of  choosing  and  appointing  of  ofBoers 
*M  bjr  thoss  onr  whom  their  junsdiction  eztei^ed. 

1.  Tytiungman:  This  man  was,  and  at  this  day  is,  chosen 
7  ^  ■•>  of  his  own  tythiog,  and  by  them  presented  to 
«•  Iset,  to  be  sworn  for  the  true  execution  of  his  office. 

t  Coaatabte :  This  officer  is  chosen  by  the  inhabitants, 
^  us  to  be  governed  by  him,  and  those  of  the  place  where 
ha  Jvadiotioa  heth,  aad  presented  unto  the  leet  to  be 


t.  Qgnwr:  This  offioer  hath  hirisdictioo  within  the 
*hoU  eoeaty,  and  therefore  was  cnosen  by  the  freehdders 
« tht  oauBty  in  the  county  court.    Cook's  Blagna  CharU, 

i  Sack  as  had  durge  to  punish  such  as  were  riolaters 
"■unaCharta:  These  were  choeen  in  the  county  court, 
••BPHveth  by  Stat.  S8  Bd.  1,  c.  1,  17. 

a^^erift :  were  in  time  past,  and  by  the  oomnxm  law, 
nn  chosen  likewise  in  the  county  court.  Lamb.  Saxon 
m,  (e.  IM,  ttaL  »  Bd.  1,  0.  8,  13.  Cook's  Magna 
ChsiumTS,  dfl«.    Minor,  p.  8. 

^  LMutoiiaatfe  of  countiee  (anciently  known  by  the  name 
«■  Bvetech)  were  dkosen  in  the  coun^  court  (which  Cook, 
9^  Magna  Charta,  p.  09,  ealls  the  FoUunote).  Lamb. 
Sun  Laws,  fidio  Its.  Mirror,  p.  8, 11, !«. 
kJ' JV^  and  baiUfi,  in  boroughs  and  towns  cocporate, 
■nMni  by  the  w—mgoalty  of  the  same  eorporatiao 
^J"*  *heir  ^riediction. 

••  rwesiiiluti  of  the  peace  wars  aadeady  choMA  bj 


thefineholdersintheeooBftyooiut.    Cook's  Magna  Charta. 

9.  Knighta  for  the  Parliament  are  to  be  choeen  in  tha 
ooun^  o»^  Stat.  7  H.  4,  cap.  15 ;  1  H.  ft,  cap.  1 ;  8  H.  8| 
cap.  7  ;  10  H.  0,  cap.  S. 

10.  verderers  of  the  forest  are  choeen  within  their  juitb- 
diction  bv  the  inhabitants.    Qook's  Magna  Charta,  559. 

11.  Admirals,  being  the  sheriA  of  the  conntiee,  as  Sel- 
den,  in  his  Mare  Clausnm,  p.  109,  188,  affirms,  must  ba 
chosen  as  the  shertfb  were,  ▼».,  in  the  county  court.  But 
the  Parliament  of  R.  9,  foHo  80,  saith  they  are  choeen  in 
the  Parliament,  the  representative  body  of  the  realm,  be- 
cause they  had  the  defence  of  the  realm  by  sea  committe4 
unto  them. 

13.  The  captain  of  Calais.  Tiz.,  Richard,  earl  of  War> 
wick,  in  the  time  of  Henry  (1,  refneed  to  give  up  his  cap 
tainship  of  Calais  unto  the  king  because  he  received  it  m 
Parliament,    (^wel's  Interpreter,  in  the  word  Parliament. 

13.  The  Lord'Chanoellor,  to  whom  is  committed  the  great 
eeal  of  England,  being  the  poblick  faith  of  the  kingdcon, 
was  in  former  times  chosen  in  Parliament.  Luib.  Archeioo. 
p.  48.    Dan.  Chronicle,  p.  189, 148, 195. 

14.  Lord-treasurer,  an  offioer  to  whom  is  of  trust  com* 
mitted  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom,  was,  in  like  manner, 
choeen  in  Paiiiament. 

15.  Chief-justice,  an  officer  unto  whom  is  committed  the 
administration  of  the  justice  of  the  realm,  was  chosen  in  Par- 
liament.   Lamb.  Archeion,  p.  48,  vl  saprd. 

Anno  15  Ed.  3d.  The  king  was  petitiaoed  in  Parliament 
that  the  hich  officers  of  the  kingdom  miaht,  as  in  former 
timee,  be  choeen  in  Parliament.  To  whicn  the  king  yield- 
ed, tkat  they  should  be  sworn  in  Parliament.  Dan.  Cfnroop 
ide,  p.  195.    Quare  the  Parliament  roll  and  petitions. 

And  it  appeareth  by  a  printed  statute,  Anno  15  Ed.^l, 
cap.  S,  that  the  great  officers  of  ths  kingdom  were  swam  to 
maintain  Magna  Charta. 

10.  The  great  council  of  the  king  aad  kinadom,  namely, 
the  Parliament,  is  chosen  by  the  Commons ;  for  they  chooea 
the  knights  and  citizens,  and  burgesses,  or  barons,  for  so 
the  citixens  were  anciently  called ;  and  the  cinque-ports  re- 
tain that  name  to  this  day. 

And  this  was,  as  I  concetTe,  the  andentest  constitutioA 
of  the  kingdran  fw  choosing  of  their  officers. 

Ln  the  next  place,  it  will  be  requisite  to  inquire  which  of 
these  ofBcen  are  now  altered,  and  bjr  what  authority. 

And,  first,  of  sheriffik  The  choice  ot  sherilb  was  first 
taken  from  the  freeholder!  by  the  statute  of  9  Edward  S, 
and  the  choice  of  them  committed  to  the  lord-chancellor, 
treasurer,  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  justices  of 
either  bench.    Cook*s  Magna  Charta,  p.  559. 

This  election  is  to  be  made  the  morrow  after  All-Soula* 
Day,  in 'the  Exchequer,  by  statute  14  Edward  3L  c.  7. 

Quare  1.  If  they  chooee  none  at  that  day  and  place,  but 
at  some  other-time,  whether  the  choice  be  good  ?  Or  if  ha 
be  chosen  by  any  other  1 

Objection.  TKe  king  himeelf  doth  usually  make  and  1^ 
point  aherifi  in  every  county  bv  his  prerogative. 

Solution.  Tt  hath  been  agreed  by  all  the  judges  that  the 
king  cannot  appoint  any  other  to  be  sheriff  than  such  as  are 
named  and  c^wen  according  to  the  statute  of  Lincola. 
Cook's  Magna  Charta,  p.  559. 

If  so,  then  it  is  questionable  whether  the  making  of  Bfr. 
Hastings  sheriff  of  Leicestershire  be  wamntable  by  law  or 
not? 

QuareS.  Ifnosheriffbe  legally  choeen,  whether  the  free- 
holders of  the  county  shall  not  choose  one,  as  Uiey  were 
accustomed  before  the  making  of  the  Stat,  of  9  Ed.  S,  for  thasa 


I.  If  there  be  no  sheriff  legally  choeen,  there  wiU  be  a 
foilure  of  justice,  which  the  law  will  not  permit. 

S.  Because  the  statute  is  in  the  affirmative,  and  therefbra 

doth  not  altogether  take  away  their  power  of  chooeing,  ha* 

cause  affirmative  statutes  do  not  alter  the  common  law. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  choice  of  justicss  of  the  peace, 

wlu),  as  they  are  commissioners  of  the  peace,  are  not 

officers  by  the  common  law ;  and  therefore  this  case 

will  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  former,  it  being  aa 

office  created  by  statute. 

1.  I  conceive  that  no  court  may  be  erected  without  the 

authoritr  of  Pariiament ;  for  the  court  of  first-fruits  was 

erected  b>  stat.  SS  Hsnry  8,  cap,  45 ;  the  court  of  wards  by 

Stat.  SS  Hen.  8,  cap.  40 ;  the  court  of  justice  in  Walss  ^ 

Stat.  S4  H.  8,  c.  0 :  and  power  to  erect  oonru  given  1.  Mar. 

see.  9,  cap.  10.    And  it  was  resolved  in  this  nrliament,  at 

the  trialof  the  Barl  of  Strafford,  that  the  court  at  York  was 

against  law,  albeit  it  hath  had  continuanoe  theee  hundred 


years,  because  it  was  not  erected  by  Pariiament. 

And  justicss  of  the  peace,  being  judaee  of  recotd,  wera 
first  ordained  by  statute,  as  appeareth  By  18  Bd.  S,  c^».  1, 


and  34  Ed.  S,  Mp.  1 ;  with  sudi  other  additioas  of  power 
as  later  statutes  have  given  unto  them. 

Jostioes  of  the  peace,  then,  having  their  being  by  viitoa 
of  the  statuts  htw,  they  are  to  be  ordain«d  in  the  same  Ba»- 
aex  as  the  statotet  ptascribed,  aad  not  otherwise. 


t3a 


BRITISH  STATESMEN. 


1.  Aft«r  iktUr  ftrft  iotlitvtlon,  tiM  ttetvtM  did  letrtt  the 
choice  of  them  indeftnitelj  in  the  crown,  ts  I  conceJre,  on* 
til  the  etatvte  of  IS  R.  S,  S7 ;  which  etetvte  doth  inetnict 
the  chenceilor,  traasurer,  keeper  of  the  privy  eeel,  steward 
and  chamberlain  of  the  king's  huusei  the  clerk  of  the  rolls, 
the  joetioes  of  both  benches,  baroas  of  the  Ezcheqner,  and 
others,  to  name  and  make  them. 

t.  Other  statutes  do  appoint  what  persona  shall  be  ohoeen 
to  be  jttStioeB  of  the  neace  ;  namelj,  such  as  reside  in  the 
same  oonnty  where  they  are  joatices  of  peace,  as  stmt.  19, 
R.  S,  c.  10.  And  they  must  be  of  the  most  snfBcient  knijrhta, 
eaquiree,  and  gentlemen  of  the  same  county,  stat.  17,  Rich. 
9,  10 ;  and  dwellinf  in  the  same  county,  9  H.  5,  stat.  9, 
ca^  1  (except  lords  and  justices  of  assizes).  Upon  this  last 
■tatvte,  It  may  be  doubted  if  choice  may  he  made  of  any 
lords  and  jnsuces  of  assixes  which  have  no  residence  or  es- 
tate in  the  conntr  where  they  are  so  made  justices  of  the 
peace  ;  which,  if  it  doth,  it  doth  repeal  all  former  statutes 
which  oottftne  them  to  such  persons  as  are  of  the  same  coun- 
ty, which  I  conceive  is  against  their  meaning,  for  that  stat- 
ute doth  only  dispense  with  the  residenoe  of  lords  and  jus* 
ticee  of  assixe,  because  men  of  the  same  county,  inhabiting 
in  the  county  where  they  are  justices  of  peace,  in  regard  <^ 
their  other  empl<mnents  in  the  Commonwealth  which  ne- 
cessarily reqoireth  their  absence,  and  so  it  amounteth  only 
to  a  dispensation  for  their  midency. 

Obftction.  The  common  practice  is,  that  the  lord-keeper 
doth  appoint  whom  he  pleases,  and  that  by  virtue  of  the 
statute  of  18  Henry  0,  cap.  1. 

Solmliom,  True,  such  is  the  practice ;  hut  the  donbt  is, 
how  warrantable  his  act  is ;  for  the  statute  of  18  H.  0  doth 
giro  the  lord-chancellor  (alone  by  himseU)  no  other  power 
Do^  in  case  there  be  no  men  of  sufficiency  in  the  county, 
and  where  none  id  twenty  pounds  per  annum  are  to  be 
found  ;  for,  in  such  case,  he  nath  power  to  appoint  such  as 
he  conceives  are  men  most  fit.  But,  in  case  there  are  men 
of  sufficient  estates  in  the  county  to  be  found,  he  must  join 
with  the  others  mentioned  in  the  statute,  via.,  the  treasurer, 
wiry-seal,  dec,  who  have  a  joint  and  undivided  power  with 

If  this  be  so,  then  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Lord- 
visoonnt  Falkland,  being  no  peer  of  the  realm.  Sir  Peter 
M iche,  Sir  Edward  Nichols,  ut  late  pot  into  the  ooromisaion 
of  the  peace  in  many  counties  of  this  kingdom,  are,  by  the 
law,  capable  of  being  justices  of  the  pesce  in  those  counties 
where  they  de  not  reside.    Et  tic  de  timiUbtu. 

Qorre,  also,  whether  a  justice  of  the  peace,  being  (moe 
legally  chosen  according  to  the  statute  before  mentioned, 
may  be  put  out  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord*  keeper  alone, 
without  any  just  cause  alledaed ;  for,  being  a  jusUce  of  rec- 
ord, whether  some  matter  of  record  most  not  appear  to  dis- 
able him  ?  for,  being  seuled  by  law,  he  is  to  be  displaced  by 
law,  and  not  upon  displeasure  or  surmise. 

S.  A  third  officer  is  the  lieutenants  in  every  county,  in 
former  times  known  (for  the  name  only  is  out  of  use)  by  the 
same  of  heretoch,  Lamb.  Saxon  Laws,  fol.  136.  And  here 
will  fall  into  debate  the  ordinance  in  Parliament  about  the 
settling  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom. 

The  chwce  of  these,  as  was  formerly  mentioned,  was  by 
the  freeholders  in  the  county  court ;  but  of  later  times  they 
have  exercised  the  same  power,  being  appointed  by  the 
king,  under  the  shadow  of  his  prerogative. 

First,  it  is  to  be  demanded  whether  the  Jung*s  prerogative 
can  take  away  that  ancient  right  which  the  snbjeots  had  by 
law  invested  m  them  ?  If  so,  then  the  king,  by  his  prerog- 
ative, may  do  wrong,  which  is  contranr  to  a  maxim  in  law. 
Fnrteeque,  de  Legibus,  Ac,  fol.  95.  If  not,  then  whether 
the  power  of  choosing  a  lieutenant,  or  heretoch,  doth  not 
yet  remain  in  the  subject,  so  as  they  may  now  choose  one 
as  well  and  by  the  same  right  they  did  in  former  times  ? 

If  freeholders  of  a  county  may  yet  choose,  then  I  conceive 
the  Paiiiament,  being  the  representative  body  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  may  appoint  lieutenants;  because  they  include 
them,  or,  at  least,  thev  are  not  excluded  from  such  a  power, 
BO  more  than  where  the  statute,  giving  power  unto  justices 
of  peace  to  inquire  of  a  riot,  doth  exclude  the  power  of  the 
King's  Bench,  which  no  man  will  affirm.  Ajid  therefore 
the  ordinance  of  the  militia  is  legal. 

That  the  Parliament  hath  power  to  make  an  ordinance 
may  be  proved  d  siMori.    For, 

U  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  withovt  any  cnatom  to  en- 
able them,  may  make  an  ordinance  or  bre-law  for  the  rep- 
aration of  their  church,  highway,  or  bridge  in  decay,  or  any 
the  like  thing,  being  for  their  poblick  good,  and  upon  a  pe- 
cnniary  pain  in  case  of  neglect,  and  if  it  be  made  by  the 
greater  part,  that  it  shall  bind  all  within  the  town,  as  hath 
been  agreed  for  law.  44  Ed.  3,  fol.  19 :  Cook,  lib.  5,  fol. 
03 ;  the  Chamberlain  of  London's  case  ;  Clarke's  case ;  and 
Jefferyes's  case,  ibid.,  fol.  04,  65. 

If  a  township  be  amerced,  and  the  neighbours,  by  assent, 
shall  assess  a  certain  sum  upon  every  inhabitant,  and  agree 
that  if  it  be  not  paid  by  such  a  dav,  that  certain  persons 
theretti  assigned  shall  distrain  :  and,  in  this  caae,  the  dis- 
ttws  is  lawfuL    Doctor  «.  Student,  foL  74,  0,  cap.  9. 


If  a  bye-law  tiiat  erery  one  that  holdath  land  dtaS  pay 
one  penny  towards  the  reparation  of  a  diardi,  aad.far  aoa- 

Cyment,  shall  forfeit  to  the  churchwardens  twenty  shilliais, 
good  and  doth  bind,  as  the  book  saith,  91  H.  7,  foL  90, 
holdeth. 

If  a  town  make  bye-laws,  and  they  shaD  bind  everr  one 
of  the  town,  if  it  be  fw  the  common  good,  as  II  H.  7,  M. 
14,  then,  fay  the  saaM  reason,  may  the  raiiiament  make  or- 
dinances and  Inre-laws  for  the  common  good  of  the  kingdom, 
as  shall  bind  ail.  For  if  a  town  may  make  ordinance,  mash 
more  may  the  knights  aad  bnigesoea  of  the  Parliament,  be- 
cause they  have  their  power  aifmeumdmm  tt  rsaiiinfiind—; 
as  appeareth  <^  record  under  their  hands  aad  aeals  in  dtan- 
cerr,  in  their  return  of  their  several  eleetiooB  for  kaighii 
aad  burgesses. 

Lastly,  as  every  private  man  is  by  law  bound  to  pr— srve 
the  peace — as,  in  case  an  affiray  be  made  by  two,  aad  a  thud 
man  standing  by  shall  not  use  his  best  endeavoor  to  next 
them  and  preserve  the  peace,  he  amy  he  indicted  and  fioed 
for  it— why  may  not  the  Parliament,  being  antraatad  widi 
the  preeorvation  of  the  peace  of  the  realm,  maka  aa  ordi> 
nance  for  the  presenratioa  U  the  peace  ia  case  of  apparel 
danger? 

Ordinance  made  in  Parliament,  8  Ed.  9,  for  the  |w<.«ens 
tion  of  the  alieaatioo  of  the  king's  land,  and  fineo  net  apoa 
such  as  presume  to  break  them.  Rot.  PaxL,  98  H.  0,  Art. 
99. 

Tha  judgea  and  courts  at  Weatmiaater  mav  make  aa  ei^ 
dinanoe  for  feee  to  be  paid  unto  the  clerk  or  their  ooans^ 
and  for  bar  foee  taken  by  sheriff  and  gaolers.    91  H.  7,  M. 

An  ordinance  made  in  Parliament,  91  Ed.  9,  foL  00.  fa 
exemption  of  the  Abbot  of  BuryjhMn  theJnriadictMa  of  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  Selden's  Titles  of  Hoaoar,  p.  709 ;  19 
U.  7,  foL  9ft. 

Heybome  aad  KeylomPa  case,  M.  14  Ed.  4,  Rot.  00,  in 
Banco.  Reg.  Crook,  page  95,  who  had  his  money  takaa 
away  from  him  by  virtue  of  aa  ordinance,  and  waa  adjudged 
that  the  ordinance  did  bind  him. 

Whether  an  infant  may  be  a  colonel,  admiral,  dfcc 

1.  None,  by  the  intention  of  the  law,  can  do  kasght^ser- 
vice  before  he  be  twenty-one  years  of  aga.  And  thao  is  the 
reason  <^  wardship. 

9.  It  is  an  office  of  trust,  which  may  not  be  azacuted  ky 
a  deputy. 

3.  Such  aa  office  requires  personal  attendaaea,  for  other- 
wise the  county  may  be  overthrown  onawarsa  ia  the  a^ 
seaoe  of  such  a  governor  from  his  charge. 

D. 
A  Sketch  of  English  Affuirt,fnm  the  Di§§obitim  •f1h$  Airi 

PmrUamtnt  to  th*  raiiiaM  o/tht  Km^t  Stmtimd  mi  Ifot- 

timgham ;  from  a  Speech  bv  Sir  Artkmr  Hmslerig,  ea  IW 

7lAe/Fe6nMfy,  1658. 

Thk  conndl-Uble  bit  like  a  serpent,  the  Star  Chamber 
like  scorpions.  Two  or  three  gentCemen  could  not  atir  o«l 
for  fear  of  being  committed  for  a  riot.  Our  soola  aad  con- 
sciences were  put  on  the  rack  by  the  arohbiafaop.  Wo  mickt 
not  speak  of  Scripturs,  or  repeat  a  sermon  at  oar  tabtoa. 
Many  godly  ministers  were  sent  to  find  their  bed  ia  the 
wildemees.  The  oppreesion  was  little  leas  ia  tha  kewsr 
courts  and  in  the  special  courts. 

Altars  were  set  up,  and  bowing  to  them  eiqoyned  ;  pic- 
tures were  placed  in  church  windows,  and  imases  set  up  at 
Durham  and  elsewhere ;  with  many  other  exorbitancias  in- 
troduced, both  in  Church  and  State.  The  aichhtahop  would 
not  only  impoae  on  Baglaad,  but  oa  Scotland,  to  briag  la 
the  Book  of  Comnum  Prayer  upon  them.  They  Ukad  it 
not ;  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  they  would  not  bear  it. 
He  prevailed  with  the  king  to  raise  an  army  to  anppteas 
them.  The  king  prevailed  with  his  nobles  to  conquer  tbett 
into  it.  He  went  to  their  country,  and,  fiadinf  himanlf  not 
able  to  conquer  them,  came  back. 

He  called  a  Pariiament,  which  was  naoMd  tha  bctle,  or 
broken  Parliament ;  di^Moded  not  his  army,  bat  propooad- 
ed  that  we  should  give  him  a  great  sum  to  roaintaia  the  wax 
against  Scotland.  We  debated  it.  but  the  coBaeqo«aoe  «f 
our  debate  made  him  foar  we  would  not  giant  it.  "We  had, 
if  he  had  suffered  us  to  sit.  Then  did  StialKiTd  aad  ha 
council  advise  him  to  break  us  and  to  rule  arbitranlx,  aad 
that  he  had  aa  army  in  Ireland  to  make  it  good.  Par  thaa, 
Strafford  lost  his h«ul.  The  king  suddenly  bvoke  that  Par- 
liament. I  rejoiced  ia  my  soul  it  was  so.  He  rained  the 
galkntest  army  that  ever  wa»— the  flower  of  the  gvatry  aad 
nobility.  The  Soots  raised  too,  and  seat  their  dedarmtMa 
into  England,  that  by  the  law  of  (?od  and  nature  they  asifhl 
rise  up  for  their  own  prreervation ;  and  thua  they  cause  lats 
England.  At  Newbum  the  armies  met.  We  were  woncad. 
God  was  pleased  to  dispone  our  army,  and  give  them  the 
day.  The  Scots  passed  Newbum,  and  ad^-annxl  tat  New> 
dastle. 

Then  some  of  our  nobles—Say,  Essex,  and  Scroop— ham- 
Uy  peUtioned  his  m^esty  for  a  Pariiament.    Re,  aeataff 


JOHN  PYM. 


fm 


inpr,  mIM  a  PtritaoMiit  Thii  was  the  Loog  PurUa- 
Mat.  Thit  tni  propontloa  was  to  raiae  moner  for  the 
Scot*.  W«  nre  tbeia  a  brotherly  aMiatance  of  £900,000. 
Thej  ihowed  thenaalvea  brethren  and  honeat  ment  and 
fMocabjr  Tetomed.  Then  monej  waa  nreased  for  oar  own 
irar.  Tba  HooaOf  oomtderina;  bow  former  Parliaraenta 
lad  bMB  deah  with,  was  anYilljnffto  raiae  money  till  the 
act  eai  paaed  not  to  diaaolre  the  Tarliament  bat  by  their 
ovi  eoaanat.  It  paiaed  freely  by  king^  Lorda,  and  Com* 
aoea  This  waa  woaderfol—the  very  hand  of  God  that 
l»w|ht  it  to  paaa;  for  no  man  oonld  then  foreaee  the  good 
thu  Mt  pnMhiced. 

Tlf  kof  then  ptnctiaed  with  the  Soota,  then  with  hia 
wmj,  to  amst  him  againat  thia  Pariiament,  and  to  mnke 
tbea  nrt  to  hia  partktilar  intereat.  Sir  John  Conyen  die- 
covered  it,  to  hia  ereriaating  fame.  Mr.  Pym  aoqoainted 
thtHwm.  Direra  oAcera  crt  the  army— Lord  Goring,  Ath- 
swakam,  PeOard,  and  otbera— were  examined  here .  They 
■flihwated.  The  Hooae  deaired  of  the  king  that  they 
ai|M  be  favooght  to  joatioe  ;  bat  the  lung  aent  them  away 
WToadwa. 

^  I  J^^™"*^^  ^^  membera,  by  his  attorney-gen- 
ml  Ht  then  came  peraonally  to  the  Hooae,  with  (i»e 
uadiwl  men  at  hia  heela,  and  sat  in  your  chair.  It  pleaaed 
God  to  hide  thoee  members.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kind- 
Bcsi  of  that  great  lady,  the  Lady  CarlUe,  that  gave  timely 
^"tx^  Yet  aooM  <tf  them  were  in  the  Hooae  after  the  no- 
tx»  csM.  It  wma  qaaationed  if,  for  the  safety  of  the  Hooae, 
t^  uoold  be  gaoe  ;  bnt  the  debate  waa  ahortened,  and  it 
»M  tboagkt  fit  for  them,  in  discretion,  to  withdraw.  Mr. 
jMpdea  and  myaalf  being  then  in  the  Hooae,  withdrew. 
f  **J  Tr*  ^""^  '^*  ^'"V  iasmediately  came  in,  and  waa 
«  ttt  Hoose  before  we  got  to  the  water. 

Tb»  qoeea,  on  the  kinff*s  return,  raged  and  gave  him  an 
whtsdwe  name,  "poltroon,**  for  that  he  did  not  take 
nuv  Mt ;  and  oertaia  if  he  had,  they  would  have  been 
k&d  at  the  door. 

Nsst  day  the  kia|r  ^v»t  to  the  dty.  They  owned  the 
■wbei*.  Thereapoo  he  left  the  Parliament,  and  went 
frw  step  to  step,  tul  became  to  York,  and  aet  up  his  stand- 
ad  »t  Nottingham,  and  declared  the  militia  waa  in  him. 


A  XMarafjea  ml  TuMemtimof  Jokm  Pym,  Etq, 
It  is  asa  onkaown  to  the  world  (especially  to  the  inhab- 
«*ata  n  and  aboot  London)  with  what  desperate  and  fame- 
^•ndiag  aspeimooa  my  reputation,  and  the  integrity  of  my 
««atw«e  to  God,  »y  king,  and  my  country,  hath  been  in- 
^dedby  the  malice  and  fury  of  maJignanta,  and  ill-affected 
pwwas  to  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  ^  aome  charging 
^  to  here  been  the  promoter  and  patronizer  of  all  the  in- 
•"••tMaa  whidi  ha^  been  obtruded  upon  the  eocleaiastical 
pmaeat  of  th^  Charch  of  Englamh;  others,  of  more 
Jml  sad  exorbitant  spirits,  alledging  that  I  have  been 
**  —  who  hare  begot  and  fostered  all  the  ao-lamented 
J*artiooa  which  are  now  rife  in  thia  kingdom.  And 
wagh  each  calomnies  an  ever  more  harmful  to  the  authora 
■sa  ta  thaae  whom  they  atriTe  to  woond  with  them,  when 
■■7  srrive  only  to  the  cenaore  of  judiciooa  persona,  who  can 
Jjagalsh  Cmna,  and  aee  the  difference  betwixt  truth  and 
■'wboad :  yet,  becaaae  the  scandals  inflicted  upon  my  iu' 

1«»MIB  kaiM,  k..^.   >J.-i^.-  •_ 1 r.ll AlJi ' 


.   ^.  -^— OS  to  people  of  all  conditiona,  many 

Jf^weh  any  entertain  a  belief  of  thoee  reproechful  reporta, 
■"■fa  in  my  owa  aool  1  am  far  above  such  ignominies,  and 
•  •••  aaoe  reeohred  to  have  waved  them  as  unworthy  my 
■*'*»  y«t  at  laat,  for  the  aasertion  of  my  integrity,  I  oon- 
P*dsd  to  declare  myself  in  this  matter,  that  all  the  world, 
Mttach         —        • 


— , J, —  — ^  conoeming 

"  wtr  aaperaiosia,  namely,  that  I  have  promoted  and  fo- 
■^>**d  the  diftereares  now  abounding  in  the  Engliah 
Chiich. 

I^vablwhr  thia  ia,  and  improbable,  shall,  to  evenr  in- 
**>«at  man,  be  qaickly  rendered  perapicooos ;  for  that  I 
««,aad  ever  was,  and  ao  will  die,  a  faithful  eon  of  the  Prot- 
{^*ai  rsligioa,  wiihoot  having  the  leaat  relation  ia  my  be- 
ytothoee  groea  errora of  Anahaptism,  Brownism, and  the 
"*•»  «tery  man  that  hath  any  acquainUnoe  with  my  con- 
**|[*>^<«  caa  bear  me  riahteooa  witneas ;  these  being  but 
S"?***  *■■*  ■?"•  ■»•  "7  ■««•  of  the  diecontented  clergy, 
J»dihw fiKtora  and  abettora,  beoauae  they  might  perhaps 
•■*^'»  that  I  had  been  a  main  inatrument  in  extenuating 
■•aaaghtv  power  and  ambitious  pride  of  the  bishops  and 
Fwatoa.  Aa  I  imly  delivered  my  opinion  as  a  member  of 
tWHoas.ofC  -.--'"»"  -    .      .    . 


~J  of  Conwaons,  that  attempt  or  action  of  mine  had 
■Ma  justifiable  both  to  God  and  a  good  conscience,  and  had 
y,7?y  "^odwl  HM  guilty  of  a  revolt  from  the  urthodox 
wtnas  efthe  Church  of  England  becaoae  1  sought  a  refor- 
— '*"*^— a  gnsa  aboaea crept  into  the  government  by 


the  conning  and  perTeraaneat  of  the  biahopa  and  their  sob- 
stitutea ;  for  waa  it  not  high  time  to  seek  to  regulate  their 
power,  when,  instead  of  looking  to  the  core  of  men'a  aoola 
(which  is  their  genuine  office),  they  inflicted  punishment 
on  men's  bodies,  baniahinr  them  to  remote  and  desolate 
plaoee,  after  stigmatizing  their  facea,  only  for  the  testimony 
of  a  good  conscience ;  when,  not  contented  with  thoee  in- 
sufferable inaoleociea,  thev  sought  to  bring  in  unheard-ol' 
canons  into  the  Church— Arminian  or  Papistical  ceremoniea 
(whether  jroo  please  to  term  them,  there  is  notmochdiffisr- 
ence)— impoeing  bordens  opon  men's  consciences  which 
they  were  not  able  to  bear,  and  intrododiig  the  old  abdish- 
ed  superstition  of  bowing  to  the  altar  T  If  it  aavoured  either 
of  Brownism  or  Anabaptiam  to  endeavour  to  sujtpress  the 
growth  of  those  Romish  errors,  I  appeal  to  any  equal-mind- 
ed  Protestant  either  for  my  judge  or  witneas.  Nay,  had  the 
attempts  of  the  bishops  desisted  here,  tolerable  they  had 
been,  and  their  power  not  ao  much  qoestionsd  as  since  it 
hath  ;  but  when  they  aaw  the  honourable  the  high  court  of 
Parliament  had  begun  to  look  into  their  enormities  and 
abuses,  beholding  how  they  wrested  religion  like  a  waxen 
noee  to  the  furtherance  of^ their  ambitious  purposee,  then 
Trov  was  taken  in— then  they  began  te  despair  of  holding 
any  longer  their  uanrped  authority !  and  therefore,  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  both  by  public  declarations  and  private  coun- 
cils, they  lam>ored  to  foment  tho  civil  difiTerenoes  between 
his  majesty  and  hia  Parliament,  abetting  the  prooeedinga  of 
the  nuuignauta  with  large  supplies  of  men  and  money,  and 
stirring  op  the  people  to  tumults  by  their  seditious  sermons. 

Surely,  then,  no  man  can  account  me  an  ill  aon  of  the  Com- 
monwealth if  I  delivered  my  opinion  and  passed  my  vote 
freely  for  their  abolishment ;  which  may,  by  the  aame  equi- 
ty, be  put  in  practice  by  thia  Pariiament,  aa  the  diaadution 
of  annnaateries,  and  thieir  laxy  inhabitaata,  the  monka  and 
fryara,  were  in  Henry  the  Eighth'a  time ;  for,  vrithoot  dia- 
pote,  theae  carried  as  mooh  repotatioa  in  the  kingdom  then, 
as  bishops  have  doom  in  it  aince ;  and  yet  a  Parliament  then 
had  power  to  put  them  down.  Why,  then,  ahould  not  a 
Parliament  have  power  to  do  the  like  to  theee,  every  way 
guilty  of  aa  many  offences  against  the  state  aa  the  former  ? 
For  my  own  part,  I  atteat  God  Almig;hty,  the  knower  of  all 
hearta,  that  neither  envy,  nor  any  private  grud^  to  all  or 
any  of  the  bishops,  hath  made  me  averae  to  their  functiona. 
but  merely  my  xeai  to  religion  and  God's  cause,  which  I 
perceived  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  too  extended 
authority  of  the  prelatea.  who,  according  to  the  punty  of 
their  institution,  should  have  been  men  of  upright  hearta 
and  hombU  minda,  ahearing  their  llocka,  and  not  flaying 
them. 

And  whereas  some  will  alledge  it  ia  no  good  arfoment  to 
dissolve  the  fonction  of  bishops,  because  some  bishops  are 
vitious ;  to  that  I  anawer,  aince  the  vice  of  theee  bishops 
was  derivative  from  the  authority  of  their  function,  it  ia 
very  fitting  the  function,  which  is  the  oauae  thereof,  be  cor- 
rected, and  its  authority  divested  of  its  borrowed  feathers ; 
otherwiae  it  is  impoesible  but  the  same  power  which  made 
theae  present  bishops  (should  Uie  episcopal  and  prelatical 
dignity  oontinoe  in  ita  ancient  height  and  vigoor)  ao  prood 
and  arrogant  woold  infoae  the  aame  vicea  into  their  aoc- 


But  this  is  but  a  molehill  to  that  moontain  of  acaodalooa 
reporU  that  have  been  inflicted  on  my  integrity  to  hia 
majeaty ;  some  boldly  averring  me  for  the  aothor  of  the 
preaent  distractions  between  his  majesty  and  hia  Parliament, 
when  I  Uke  God  and  all  that  know  my  proceedings  to  be 
my  voochers  that  I  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  ever  had 
a  thooght  tending  to  the  leaat  diaobedience  or  dialuyalty 
to  his  mi^stv,  whom  I  acknowlsdge  my  lawfol  king  and 
aoveretgn,  and  woold  expend  my  blood  as  soon  in  his  ser- 
vice aa  any  subject  he  hath.  *Tis  true,  when  I  perceived 
my  life  aimed  at,  and  heard  myaelf  proecribed  a  traitor 
merely  for  my  intirenees  of  heart  to  the  aervice  of  my  coun- 
try ;  when  I  waa  informed  that  I,  with  aome  other  hoooor- 
able  and  worthy  membera  of  the  Parliament,  were,  againat 
the  priviledges  thereof,  demanded,  even  in  the  Parliament 
Hooae,  bv  his  majesty,  attended  bv  a  multitode  of  men-at- 
arms  and  malignants,  who,  t  verify  believe,  had,  for  aome 
ill  enda  of  their  own,  persuaded  his  majesty  to  that  excesa 
of  rigour  against  us ;  when,  for  my  own  part  (mv  conscience 
is  to  me  a  thonaand  witnesses  in  that  behalf)*  1  never  har- 
boured a  thought  which  tendered  to  any  disservice  to  his. 
majeaty,  nor  ever  had  any  intention  prejudicial  to  the  state ; 
when,  I  aav,  notwithstanding  my  own  innocence,  t  saw  my- 
self in  such  apparent  danger,  no  man  will  thiok  me  blame- 
worthy in  that  I  took  a  rare  of  my  own  aafety.  and  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  protecticm  of  the  Parliament,  which,  making 
my  case  their  own,  not  only  purged  me  and  the  rest  of  the 
guilt  of  high  treason,  but  also  secured  our  lives  from  the 
storm  that  was  ready  to  hurst  out  upon  us. 

And  if  this  huth  been  the  occasion  that  hath  withdrawn 
his  majesty  from  the  Parliament,  sorely  the  fault  ran  no  way 
be  imputed  to  me,  or  any  pmceeding  of  mine,  which  never 
went  further,  either  since  his  majesty's  departure,  nor  be- 
fore then,  ao  far  aa  they  were  warranted  by  the  known  law* 
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of  Uie  knd(  tad  antSwnued  hy  Uie  inditpiitebla  and  nndaai- 
able  power  of  the  PariiuMnt.    So  long  as  I  am  aocora  in 

fown  oonacience  that  this  is  troth,  I  aocoont  myaalf  abors 
their  calamnies  and  falsehoods,  which  shall  return  upon 
themself  es,  and  not  wound  mj  reputation  in  good  and  un* 
partial  men*s  opinions. 

But  in  that  derilish  oonspiraqr  of  Catiline  against  the 
state  and  senate  of  Rmne,  none  among  the  senators  was  so 
obnozions  to  the  envy  of  the  conspirators,  or  liable  to  their 
tradooements,  as  that  orator  and  patriot  of  his  ooontrf , 
Cicero,  because  br  hu  council  and  seal  to  the  Cunmon* 
wealth  their  plot  for  the  mine  thereof  was  discorered  and 
prevented.  Though  I  will  not  be  so  arrogant  to  parallel 
myself  with  that  worthy,  vet  my  case  (if  we  may  compare 
lesser  things  with  great)  nath  to  his  a  Terr  near  resemo 
blance ;  the  cause  that  I  am  so  much  maUgneo  and  reproach* 
•d  br  ill-aflected  persons  being  because  I  have  been  forward 
'in  advancing  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom,  and  have  been  taken 
notice  of  for  that  forwardness,  thev,  out  of  their  malice, 
converting  that  to  a  vice  which,  without  boast  be  it  spoken, 
I  esteem  as  my  principal  vertue — ^my  care  to  the  public  util- 
ity. And  since  it  is  (or  that  cause  that  I  suffer  these  scan- 
dals, I  shall  endure  them  with  patience,  hoping  that  God  in 
his  great  mercy  will  at  last  reconcile  his  majesty  to  his  high 
oouit  of  Parliament,  and  then  I  doubt  not  but  to  give  bis 
To^  self  (though  he  be  much  incensed  against  me)  a  suf- 
ficient account  of  mv  integrity.  In  the  interim,  I  hope  the 
world  will  believe  that  I  am  not  the  first  innocent  man  that 
bath  been  injured,  and  so  will  suspend  their  further  censures 
of  me. 

F. 
A  Nmrnaivt  vf  thi  DiMMt  m»i  Deidk  of  that  nM*  GttUU- 

Man,  Jokm  Pywt,  Btqmrt^lmit  a  Mtmber  tfth*  koneuraUe 

Horn—  of  Commomt^  mtttsttd  imit  the  Hamia  ofkU  Pkf- 

$ieiam$,  Ckfrurgioiu,  and  Apotkeearf. 

PoBiJMUCH  as  there  are  diveni  nnoertaine  reportes  and 
false  sngvestioas  spred  abroad  touching  the  disease  and 
death  oflnat  noble  gentleman,  John  Pym,  Esijuire,  late  a 
member  of  the  honowmble  House  of  Commons,  it  is  tnought 
fit  (for  the  undeceiving  of  some,  and  preventicm  of  miscon- 
struction and  suspitions  in  others)  to  manifest  to  those  who 
desire  information  the  true  cause  of  his  lingring  disesse 
and  death,  as  it  was  discovered  (while  bee  live^  by  his 
physitiana,  and  manifested  to  the  view  both  of  them  and 
many  otheis,  that  were  present  at  the  dissection  of  his  body 
after  his  dealh ;  for  the  skin  of  his  body,  it  was  vrithout  so 
much  as  nny  roughness,  scarr,  or  scsb,  neither  was  there 
any  breach  either  of  the  scarfs  or  true  skin,  much  lesse  any 
fktkiri<ui$  or  lonsie  disease,  as  was  reported ;  and  as  for 
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that  soggestieo  of  hiabeia|  poyiontd,tht« 
phjrsitians  no  signs  thereof  upon  the  view  ot  »•  »wj,  m>r 
tber  was  there  any  exhorbitant  symptome  (while  hae  bved) 
either  in  his  animalL  vitall,  or  •natural!  pvts,  for  bee  bad 
his  intellectualls  ana  senses  vevj  entire  to  the  last,  and  his 
sleep  for  the  most  part  very  suflscient  and  quiet.  As  ibr  ths 
vitall  parts,  they  were  all  found  very  sound,  and  (whibhse 
lived)  they  were  perfect  in  their  actions  and  usee ;  and  u 
for  the  natorall  parts  contained  in  the  lower  beDy,  they  did 
not  otherwise  suffer  than  tnuu  that  large  impoctbume  that 
was  there  contained ;  the  stomach  being  smooth  and  iun 
in  all  its  coates ;  the  liver  and  kidnies  goods  Moagii,  ooety 
much  altered  in  their  colour :  the  spleen  ^rs,  but  little. 
But  the  most  inoble  part  of  this  lower  belly,  the  meaattrft 
was  fwrndftrndi  calamitaSf  the  shop  whersim  the  iBstmmcat 
of  his  dissoIuti(m  was  foiged ;  there  being  a  laf^a  abscesss 
ur  imposthume,  which  vntmght  itselfe  to  such  a  balks  as  was 
easily  discovered  by  the  outward  touch  of  his  physitiaBs  at 
the  beginning  of  his  complaining,  and  did  increase  to  that 
capacitie  as  (being  opened)  it  did  receive  a  handis  cootract* 
ed,  and  in  its  growth  did  so  oppresse  the  gall  and  sb^  its 
vessels  as  occasioned  the  jaundice.  Besides,  thie  abscesv 
(by  the  matter  contained  in  it)  did  so  offend  the  parts  a^ 
cent  as  most  of  them  suffered  by  its  vidnitie,  jet  withoat 
any  such  turbulent  symptome  as  did  at  any  time  canss  hia 
to  oomplaine  of  paine,  being  sensible  cmely  of  some  sotepesw 
upon  Uie  touch  of  the  region  of  the  part  alTected  ;  and  from 
its  v^wuis  the  stomack  stiflbrsd  a  continnsll  iaappeteney 
and  frequent  nauseousnesse,  and  it  did  so  deprive  soul  hia- 
der  the  concoction,  distributioo,  and  perfecttoa  of  nouwh- 
ment,  that  it  produced  an  atrophv  or  falling  of  the  flesh ;  so 
that  inappetenoy,  faintnesse,  and  nauseousnesee  were  the 
great  complaints  bee  usually  made.  At  last,  after  a  keg 
Unguishment,  this  im^posthume  breddng,  bee  often  &mt«I ; 
and  soon  after  foDowed  his  dissolution,  December  the  8lh, 
1(MS,  about  7  a  clocks  at  night. 

Attested  by  the  physitians  that  attended  hiaa  In  Us  si^ 
ness: 

Sir  Thiooobb  IfATxmiry 

Dr.  Clbbk, 

Dr.  Mbbstbll,  Piesident  of  ths  CoOedge  of  VhjWir 
tians. 

Dr.  OirroBD,  *|  that  were  present  at  the  dit- 

Dr.  MicKLKTHWAlT,  I  aectioD  of  nia  body  (together 

Dr.  Moulin,  r^with  two  of  those  above  nea* 

Dr.  CoLLADB,  j  tioned). 

And  Chyrurgioas : 

Thomas  Allbn,  and 

Hbrbt  Axtall,  his  servant. 
Apothecary  : 

JoHM  Cbapmah,  Mrrant  to  Willxak  Tatlob 
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JOHN  HAMPDEN.— 1594-1643. 


Ax  outline  of  the  life  of  Hampden  is  all  that 
will  now  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  this 
work.  So  little,  after  the  most  extensive  re- 
searches, is  known  of  the  man,  that  all  may, 
UDfortaoately,  be  very  briefly  told :  his  history 
is  written  in  the  great  public  actions  he  for- 
warded through  life,  and  in  the  assertion  and 
defence  of  which  he  died  ;  and  these  have  al- 
ready been  minutely  recorded,  in  the  foregoing 
memoir  of  the  dearest  and  most  intimate  of  his 
friends,  and  the  most  eminent  of  his  great  fel- 
k>w.laboQrer8.  Such  are  the  only,  though  the 
sufficient  records  that  permanently  attest  the 
wonderful  influence  of  his  character ;  for  of  all 
the  speeches  he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, only  one  remains,  and  even  its  authen- 
ticity is  more  than  doubtful. 

John  Hampden  was  born  in  London*  in  1594, 
ten  years  after  the  birth  of  Pym.  His  family 
may  be  traced  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the 
Saxon  tiroes.  It  received  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  the  grant  of  the  estate  and  residence 
in  Buckinghamshire,  from  which  the  name  is 
dented,  and  which,  in  Doomsday  Book  are  en- 
tered as  in  the  possession  of  Baldwyn  de  Hamp- 
den. Escaping  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Nor- 
man princes,  and  strengthened  by  rich  and  pow- 
erful alliances,  it  continued  in  direct  male  suc- 
cession, and  increased  in  influence  and  wealth. 
Noble  says,  in  his  «» Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral 
House  of  Cromwell,'*t  with  which,  as  well  as 
with  the  old  ancestors  of  Lord  Say  and  Sele, 
the  family  of  the  Hampdens  were  allied,  that 
few  were  so  opulent  in  the  fourteenth  century 
as  this  family,  but  that  one  of  them  was  then 
obliged  to  forfeit  to  the  crown  the  three  valu- 
able manors  of  Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivengo,  for  a 
blow  giTcn  to  the  Black  Prince  in  a  depute  at 
t^nis ;  and  that  by  this  only  he  escaped  with- 
out losmg  his  band.  A  rude  couplet,  still  re- 
membered in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  sustains 
tbe  tradition : 

**  Trinf ,  Wing,  and  iTenro  did  90 
For  stiikinf  tb«  Black  Prince  a  blow." 

This  Story,  indeed,  has  not  been  suffered  to 
pws  without  many  doubts ;  but  whether  true 
or  not,  it  has  serv^  no  mean  purpose  in  giving 
«  name  to  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  roman- 
^  fiction  in  these  latter  times.  Sir  Walter 
S<^t  possessed  himself  of  the  tradition,  as  of 
every  other,  and  the  shape  he  received  it  in 
*iU  be  thought  a  corroboration  of  it,  when  com- 
P^ired  with  the  versions  of  Noble  and  Lysons : 

**  Trinf,  Winf ,  and  Iranboe, 
For  ttrikin^  of  a  blow, 
Baapd«n  did  forsgo, 
And  glad  ha  coold  eaeapa  to !" 

Be  the  story  true  or  false,  however,  no  doubt 
the  property  of  the  Hampdens  at  this  period 
^M  Tcry  extensive.  They  were  not  only  rich 
*nd  flourishing  in  their  own  county,  but  enjov- 
^  eonsiderable  possessions  in  Essex,  Berk- 
«^»  and  Oxfordshire.  In  Buckinghamshire 
wey  were  lords  of  Great  and  Little  Hampden, 
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Stoke  Mandeville,  Kimble,  Prestwood,  Dunton, 
Hoggestone,  and  Hartwell,  and  had  lands  in 
many  other  parishes.    They  appear  to  have 
been  distinguished  in  chivalry ;  they  were  often 
intrusted  with  civil  authority,  and  represented 
their  native  county  in  several  Parliaments. 
We  find,  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  that  some 
lands  were  escheated  from  the  fainily  on  ac- 
count of  their  adherence  to  the  party  of  Henry 
VI.,  and  that  they  were  excepted  from  the  gen> 
eral  act  of  restitution  in  the  1st  Edward  lY. 
Edmund  Hampden  was  one  of  the  esquires  of 
the  body,  and  privy  counseUor  to  Henry  VII. ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  reign  we  find  **  Sir  Joha 
Hampden  of  the  Hill"  appointed,  with  others, 
to  attend  upon  the  English  queen  at  the  inter- 
view of  the  sovereigns  in  the  Field  of  Cloth 
of  Gold.    It  is  to  his  daughter,  Sibel  Hampden, 
who  was  nurse  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
ward Edward  VI.,  and  ancestress  to  William 
Penn,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  monument  is^ 
raised  in  Hampton  Church,  Middlesex,  which 
records  so  many  virtues  and  so  much  wisdom.* 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Grifilth  Hamp- 
den, having  served  as  high  sherifi!'of  the  county 
of  Buckingham,  represented  it  in  the  Pariia- 
ment  of  1585.   By  him  tbe  queen  was  received 
with  great  magnificence  at  his  mansion  at 
Hampden,  which  he  had  in  part  rebuilt  and 
much  enlarged.    An  extensive  avenue  was  cut 
for  her  passage  through  the  woods  to  the  house ; 
and  a  part  of  that  opening.  Lord  Nugent  says, 
is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  brow  of  the  ChUtems 
from  many  miles  around,  and  retains  the  name 
of  "  The  Queen's  Gap,"  in  commemoration  of 
that  visit.    His  eldest  son,  William,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1591,  was  member,  in  1593,  for 
East  Looe,  then  a  considerable  borough.    He 
married  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Hen- 
rv  Cromwell,  of  Hinchinbrooke  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  aunt  to  the  Protector,  and  died  in 
1597,  leaving  two  sons,  John  and  Richard,  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  after  times,  resided  at  Em- 
mington  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  fact  of  London  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  patriot  has  been  disputed,  but  ap- 
parently without  reason.  He  was  reported  to 
have  been  bom  at  the  manor-house,  long  in 
the  possession  of  his  family,  at  Hoggestone,  in 
the  hundred  of  Cottlesloe,  in  Buckinghamshire : 
it  was  only  so  said,  because  the  people  of  that 
county  adored  his  name.  Succeeding  to  his 
father's  estate  in  his  infancy,  Hampden  remain- 
ed for  some  years  under  the  care  of  Richard 
Bouchier,  master  of  the  free  grammar-school 
at  Thame  in  Oxfordshire.!    In  1609  he  waa 


*  See  a  copy  in  NoUe'a  Cromwell,  voL  ii.,  p.  04.    This 
ia  an  extract : 
^  To  coorte  the  called  waa,  to  foater  vp  a  kinf , 

MHioee  helpinf  hand  long  Ungtrimg  imU$  to  qieedie  and 
did  bring. 

Twoo  qoeenea  that  icepCra  bora,  gaW  eraadyt  to  the  dame, 

Fall  many  yens  ia  oowite  she  dwelte,  without  diagraoe 


Qnery— Do  theae  Imgtrimg  ntu  in  any  way  aOnda  to  tha 
royal  qoaneb  of  her  anceitor  ? 

rPor  the  anthori^  of  thie  page,  the  reader  may  oonaalt 
the  admirable  life  of  Hampden  w  Lord  Nogent,  whenoa  it 
ia  derived,  p.  4-«,  toL  1.— C.J 

t  Aathoay  Wood. 
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entered  as  a  commoDer  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where'  bis  attainments  gained  him 
reputation,  and  he  was  chosen,  with  others, 
among  whom  was  Laud,  then  master  of  St. 
John's,  to  write  the  Oxford  gratulations  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Elector-palatine  with  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth.*  In  1613  he  entered  the  Inner 
Temple  as  a  student  of  law.  And  now,  wheth- 
er, at  this  youthful  period,  be  had  been  induced, 
from  his  cheerful  habits  and  fascinating  man- 
ners, to  enter  into  the  dissipations  of  the  age, 
and  had  begun  the  life  of  "  great  pleasure  and 
licence**  which  Clarendon,t  not,  as  it  seems, 
unjustly,  has  charged  upon  his  earlier  years, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  never,  at  any  period  of  his  life, 
abandoned  intellectual  exertion,  or  neglected 
the  literary  labours  to  which  his  taste  always 
inclined  hioL  Accordingly,  at  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, he  did  not  fail  to  make  considerable  prog- 
ress in  his  new  study ;  and  we  find  the  courtier, 
Sir  Philip  Warwick,  bearing  testimony  to  his 
**  great  knowledge,  both  of  scholarship  and 
law/*  Nor  does  the  next  circumstance  of  his 
life  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  indicate 
any  taste  on  his  part  for  "  licence"  of  the  more 
abandoned  sort  He  was  miarried  in  the  church 
of  Pyrton,  in  Oxfordshire,^  1619,  to  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  Edmund  Symeon,  Esq.,  lord 
of  that  manor  and  estate.  To  this  lady  he  was 
tenderly  attached,  and  often,  after  her  early 
death,  paid  sorrowful  and  affectionate  tribute 
to  her  virtues,  talents,  ZM)d  affection. 

Hampden  entered  the  House  of  Commpns 
the  foUowing  year,  having  taken  his  seat  for 
the  borough  of  Grampound  on  the  meeting  of 
James's  Parliament  of  1620.  He  attached  him- 
self at  once  to  the  popular  party,  though  cer- 
tain of  his  friends  were  desirous  that  he  should 
seek  other  means  of  advancement.  His  mother 
was  very  urgent  with  him  to  look  to  adding  a 
peerage  to  the  dignity  of  his  family.  **  If  ever," 
says  this  lady,  in  a  characteristic  letter  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  "  if  ever  my 
Bonn  will  seeke  for  his  honour,  tell  him  nowe 
to  come ;  for  heare  is  multitudes  of  lords  & 
making  —  Vicount  Mandvile,  Lo.  Thresorer, 
Vicount  Dunbar,  which  was  Sr.  Ha.  Con- 
stable, Vicount  Falkland,  which  was  Sir  Har- 
ry Carew.  These  two  last  of  Scotland ;  of  Ire- 
land divers,  the  deputie  a  vicount,  and  one 
Mr.  Fitzwilliams  a  barren  of  Ingland,  Mr.  Vil- 
lers  a  vicount,  and  Sr.  Will.  Fielding  a  bar- 
Ton.  ....  I  am  ambitious  of  my  Sonne's  hon- 
our, which  I  wish  were  nowe  conferred  upon 
him,  that  hee  might  not  come  after  so  many 
new  creations."  But  this  counsel  was  not  fol- 
lowed.    The  discovery  is  due  to  Lord  Nugent,^ 

♦  " These  Tewet,"  say*  Lord  Nannt,  "published  at  Ox- 
ford, 1613,  in  a  Tolame  entitled  '  Lasos  Palatini,'  contain 
little  worth  remark,  nnlees  it  be  the  Last  three  lines: 
"  *  Ut  sorgat  inde  proles, 
Coi  nolla  terra,  nulla 
Gens,  sit  parem  datura.' 
Remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  from  this  maniage 
Rupert  was  bom,  who  led  the  troops  at  Chalgrove,  by  whom 
Hampden  was  slain ;  but  also  that  from  it  sprang  the  sno- 
cecsion  to  which  stands  limited  the  guardianship  of  the  fVee 
monarchr  of  Enffland.**  t  Hist.,  rol.  i?.,  p.  01. 

t  Register  of  ?yrton,  June  M,  1019.  He  died  on  the  an- 
niTersary  of  that  day. 

k  I  shall  have  frequent  oecamon  to  refer  to  Locd  Nngent*s 
recent  and  interestiag  "Memorials  of  Hampden."  It  is 
nrach  to  be  regretted,  however,  that,  with  e?ery  advantage 
of  reeearoh,  his  lordship  should  not  have  sneoeeded  in  oom- 
muioiittBC  Boie.    CTotbaiieiuakof  llr.FMM^Iwoild 


and  it  is  in  all  respects  very  grateful.  It  throvi 
a  steady  light  on  Hampden's  early  character, 
and  is  a  comfort  and  a  guide  to  our  understand' 
ing  in  following  his  after-exertions.  Here  was 
no  personal  vanity;  no  private  interest;  no 
boundless  ambition ;  no  reckless  or  unsatisfied 
desires.  He  always  saw  a  nobler  dignity  than 
was  to  be  won  in  James  I.'s  presence  chamber, 
and  that  and  immortality  he  achieved  together. 

In  considering  the  character  of  Hami^en,  it 
will  not  appear  strange  that  for  many  years  he 
made  no  considerable  figure  in  Parliament.  Id 
disposition  he  was  unobtrusive ;  of  "  rare  tem- 
per and  modesty,"  to  use  the  words  of  Claren- 
don ;  whilst  his  wonderful  energy  of  mind  was 
under  exact  discipline.  He  saw  that  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  opposition  were  sufBcient 
to  thenr  present  task,  and  cared  not  to  thrust 
himself  unnecessarily  forward.  Recording  bia 
votes  for  freedom  always,  he  waited  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  greater  personal  exertion.  But 
as  he  was  resolved  wisely  not  to  anticipate  the 
call  of  the  occasion,  so  he  prepared  himself  not 
to  disobey  it.  In  the  retirement  of  his  yet  pri- 
vate life,  he  earnestly  investigated  the  great 
political  questions  of  the  time.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  be  able  to  add,  that  Lord  Nugent  has 
seen  a  curious  manuscript  volume  of  Parlia- 
mentary cases  and  other  papers,  at  Mr.  Rns- 
seirs,  at  Checker's  Court,  in  which  he  says 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  pains  which 
Hamptden  took  to  fortify  himself  in  the  scieocs 
of  precedent  and  privilege.  A  great  part  of 
that  volume  is  filled  with  extracts  from  what 
are  called  **Mr.  Hampden's  notes."  We  may 
imagine  the  efiTect  produced  on  his  mind  by 
such  studies ;  nor  do  we  wonder  to  hear  from 
Clarendon  that  at  this  period  "  he  retired  to  a 
more  reserved  and  melancholy  society  ;"  while  we 
feel  to  love  him  the  more  for  it  when  the  his- 
torian adds  that  he  yet  preserved  his  own  nat- 
ural cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  and,  above  all, 
a  fiowing  courtesy  to  all  men. 

In  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles,  however, 
he  was  by  no  means  idle.  He  made  himself  a 
prominent  member  of  the  famous  Glanville 
committee,  already  referred  to.  "The  cases 
of  the  three  Buckinghamshire  boroughs,"  says 
Lord  Nugent,  "  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt, 
were  in  reality  drawn  up  and  put  forward  by 
Hampden,  although  ostensibly  managed  by 
HakewUl.  This  is  all  the  more  probable  from 
its  appearing,  from  Hampden**  correspondence^* 
that  HakewiU  had  before  been  frequently  em- 
ployed V)y  him  to  conduct  suits  and  arbitrations 
for  him  respecting  his  property  in  that  county."  i 
In  consequence  of  these  petitions,  Noy  and  Sel- 
den  were  ordered  to  make  search  in  the  record, 
and  the  committee  reported  that  all  four  bad 
the  right,  and  oucht  to  be  admitted  according- 
ly ;  furthermore  declaring  it  to  be  "  the  ancient 
privilege  and  power  of  the  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment to  examine  the  validity  of  elections  atid 
returns  concerning  this  House  and  Assembly," 
in  opposition  to  the  former  decision  of  Janies 


add  my  hamble  opinion,  that  the  MemoriaU  ci  "Bmtmpden 
by  his  lordship  aobrd  an  invaloaUe  e^mmmttay  vpon  tiM 
men  and  events  of  the  tisaes,  and  eapedally  woald  I  call  at- 
tention to  his  most  admirable  estimate  of  the  character  of 
James  I.,  p.  18-31,  vol.  i.— C.] 

*  ThiM  correspendenoe  Loid  Nvfsnt  doM  not  siddoo*. 
Why?  It  woold  have  been  aa  inlMMtiaf  ttdditiM  •«■«  I* 
hie  ntttMtiiv  **  Meaunials." 


JOHN  HAMPDEN. 
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Iht  Ihcy  should  be  jodged  in  chancery.  Wheth- 
er Hakewill  was  aware  or  not  of  the  full  extent 
if  the  object  for  which  he  was  working,  does 
Dot  appear.  It  seems,  at  all  events,  probable 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  opposite  party 
wen  not ;  and  that  those  who  were,  did  not  at 
thebe^nning  think  it  prudent  to  give  the  alarm. 
King  James,  however,  had  shrewdness  enough 
to  detect  the  tendency  of  this  measure  ;  and 
accordingly,  notice  thereof  being  given  to  him, 
ke  stated  his  nowillingness  to  have  the  number 
of  the  burgesses  increased,  **  declaring,"  says 
GlanTiUc,  **  he  was  troubled  with  too  great  a 
namber  already,  and  commanded  his  then  so- 
licitor, Sir  Robert  Heath,  being  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  oppose  it  what  he  might ;  and 
iDost  of  the  courtiers  then  of  the  House,  under- 
standmg  the  king's  inclination,  did  their  utmost 
cndeavoors  to  cross  it."  The  report,  never- 
theless, was  in  the  end  confirmed  by  the  House. 
"Whereupon,**  says  Glanville,  "  a  warrant  un- 
der the  speaker's  band  was  made  to  the  clerk 
of  the  crown  in  the  chancery  for  the  making 
of  Mch  t  writ,  which  was  issued  out  accord- 
ingly ;  and  therefore  were  elected  and  return- 
ed to  serre  in  the  same  Parliament,  for  Amer- 
8huii,  Mr.  Hakewill  and  Mr.  John  Crew ;  for 
Weodorer,  Mr.  John  Hampden,  who  beareth 
the  charge,  and  Sir  Alexander  Denton ;  for 
Mariow,  Mr.  H.  Burlace  and  Mr.  Cotton.'* 

On  the  dissolution  of  Charles's  second  Par- 
laroeat,  Hampden  resolutely  refused  the  loan ; 
*nd  on  being  asked  why  he  would  not  contrib- 
"tc  to  the  king's  necessities,  startled  the  que- 
rist with  these  memorable  words  :  "  That  he 
'^d  be  content  to  lend  as  well  as  others,  but 
feved  to  draw  upon  himself  that  curse  in  mag- 
na charta  which  should  be  read  twice  a  year 
^nst  those  who  infringe  it."»  The  privy 
<»Qocil,  not  being  satisfied  with  his  own  recog- 
"iBaDce  to  appear  at  the  board,  although  an- 
*^crable  with  a  landed  property  nearly  the 
^^^t^  possessed  by  any  commoner  of  Eng- 
l«Bd,  committed  him  to  a  close  and  rigorous 
^pnsonment  in  the  Gate-house.  Being  again 
JfWfht  before  the  council,  and  persisting  in 
^  first  refusal,  he  was  sent  into  private  deten- 
^  in  Hampehire. 

His  sufierings  had  now  made  him  prominent- 
ly hown ;  and  in  the  celebrated  third  Parlia- 
■•w.  to  which  he  was  returned  as  member  for 
*e  boroQgh  of  Wendover,  he  achieved  the  en- 
^  confidence  of  the  popular  party,  and  took 
Hrt  in  the  preparation  of  the  petition  of  right. 
**  Prom  this  time  forward,"  Lord  Nugent  says 
*^7,  "scarcely  was  a  bill  prepared  or  an  in- 
^^  begun  upon  any  subject,  however  remote- 
ly or  incidentally  affecting  any  one  of  the  three 
I'fit  matters  at  issue — privilege,  religion,  or 
^  mpplies,  but  he  was  thought  fit  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  St.  John,  Selden,  Coke,  and  Pym 
•0  the  committee."  On  the  21st  of  March,  a 
few  days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  he 
*a«  placed  upon  the  committee  on  *•  an  act  to 
restraii  the  sending  away  persons  to  be  popish- 
ly  bred  beyond  seas ;"  and  on  the  28th,  on  one 
"  to  examine  the  warrants  for  billeting  soldiers, 
or  levying  money,  in  the  county  of  Surrey." 
On  the  3d  of  April  he  was  on  the  conmiittee 
on  a  bin  "  to  regulate  the  pressing  men  as  am- 
fcawadort,  or  on  other  foreign  service,  so  as  to 
•  RMkwotth,  ToL  L,  p.  438,  dM:. 


•  promote  the  good  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
j  service  of  the  state ;"  and  during  the  course 
of  the  same  month  he  was  engaged  in  others, 
*'  for  the  better  continuance  of  peace  and  unity 
I  in  the  Church  and  Commonwealth ;"  **  on  the 
I  foundation  of  the  Charter  House ;"  on  acts 
against  **  scandalous  and  unworthy  ministers ;" 
concerning  "  subscription,  or  against  procuring 
judicial  appointments  for  money  or  other  re- 
wards ;"  and  "  on  the  presentments  of  recu- 
sants made  by  the  knights  of  the  several 
shires."  On  the  10th  of  May  he  was  put  upon 
the  committee  "on  the  case  of  the  Turkey 
merchants,"  whose  goods  were  detained  till 
they  should  pay  the  tonnage  and  poundage; 
and  afterward  on  the  committees  for  *'  redress- 
ing the  neglect  of  preaching  and  catechising ;" 
**  on  the  petitions  of  Burgesse  and  Sparke," 
who  had  been  persecuted  by  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham ;  **  to  search  for  records  and  precedents  ;** 
"to  consider  the  two  commissions  for  com* 
pounding  with  recusants  ;"  and  "  for  explain- 
ing a  branch  of  the  statute  3d  of  James."  On 
the  13th  of  June  he  closed  for  the  season  his 
laborious  share  in  this  sort  of  business  with 
two  committees,  the  one  **  to  take  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  Trinity  House  merchants  for  the 
loss  of  ships,"  and  the  other  "  to  meet  that  af- 
ternoon on  the  Exchequer  business." 

On  the  reassembling  of  this  Parliament  after 
the  prorogation,  and  when  the  disgraceful  in- 
vasion of  religion  and  property,  committed  in 
the  interval  by  Laud  and  Charles,  had  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  leading  members  in  regard 
to  both  these  questions,  Hampden's  exertions 
became  absorbed  in  the  committees  that  were 
appointed  to  discuss  them.  His  name  is  to  be 
found  on  the  committees  for  preparing  bills  for 
enlarging  the  liberty  of  "  hearing  the  Word  of 
God;"  and  "against  bribery,  and  procuring 
places  for  money  and  other  rewards  ;"  and  on 
the  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  to  explain  the 
statute  3d  James  "concerning  the  appropria- 
tion of  vicarages."  He  was  also  put  upon  com- 
mittees "  to  view  the  entries  of  the  clerk's  book, 
and  to  search  the  entry  of  the  petition  of  right ;" 
and  "  to  examine  a  person  who  had  petitioned 
the  king  with  articles  against  Dr.  Williams^ 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  keeper;"  and  again, 
"  concerning  the  differences  in  the  several  im- 
pressions of  the  "Thirty-nine  Articles."  Again, 
"  to  examine  the  matter  and  the  information  in 
the  Star  Chamber ;"  and  "  concerning  the  par- 
ticulars of  Sir  Joseph  Eppesley,  and  all  others 
where  commissioners  are  drawn  to  answer  be- 
fore the  Lords ;"  and  "  to  search  the  course 
and  precedents  in  the  Exchequer  concerning 
the  injunction  against  merchants'  goods  detain- 
ed for  the  non-payment  of  duties ;"  and,  lastly, 
"  to  prevent  corruption  in  the  presentation  and 
collation  to  benefices,  headships,  fellowships, 
and  scholarships  in  colleges." 

Hampden  took  no  part  in  the  stormy  scene 
of  the  day  of  the  dissolution  —  that  "most 
gloomy,  sad,  and  dismal  day  for  England,"  as 
Sir  Symonds  d'Ewes  has  termed  it,  "  that  had 
happened  for  five  hundred  years" — and  there- 
fore escaped  the  fierce  vengeance  under  which 
Eliot  perished.  Before  that  brave  and  virtu- 
ous man  entered  his  prison,  he  committed  his 
two  sons  to  Hampden's  care. 
UpM  this  circumstance  I  hare  dready  re- 
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marked  in  the  memoir  of  Eliot.  It  is  enough 
to  add  here,  that,  besides  in  the  thought  of  that 
great  person*8  suflTerings  haying  served  tbe 
cause  that  was  dearer  to  him  than  happiness 
or  life,  the  sorrow  with  which  we  contemplate 
them  has  some  redemption,  in  the  delightful 
view  which  they  have  been  the  means  of  hand- 
ing down  to  us  of  the  character  of  Hampden, 
and  his  generous  and  gentle  feeling.  We  find 
in  him,  at  this  trying  period,  nothing  wanting 
in  the  qualities  that  command  respect  and  love 
for  their  amiable  and  exalted  nature.  He  ap- 
pears to  us  the  guardian  of  the  two  young 
EUots,  turning  his  great  mind  anxiously  to 
their  improvement,  leaving  nothing  undone  for 
their  welfare,  and  disclosing,  throughout  his 
correspondence  with  their  father,  a  fine  fancy ; 
a  heart  of  honour  full,  as  of  gentleness ;  of  true 
wisdom  and  scholarship,  as  of  kindness  and  in- 
trepidity. This  it  was  which  made  Hampden 
a  patriot :  his  love  for  all  men,  and  for  all  good 
and  graceful  things.  In  looking  at  bis  life, 
these  letters  are  of  the  last  importance ;  the 
feelings  they  disclose  enable  us  to  judge  his 
latter  years  by  a  true  test,  and  to  discover  the 
secret  of  his  bold  endeavours  then — ^the  end  to 
which  he  looked  in  all  his  patriotic  toils  and 
enjoyments — unbounded  love  and  gentleness  to 
mankind. 

These  letters,  then,  I  will  here  present  to 
the  reader,  as  they  have  been  copied*  from  the 
manuscripts  in  Lord  Eliot's  possession.  They 
follow  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  and  refer  oc- 
casionally to  circumstances  which  have  been 
ahready  explained  in  this  work.t 

The  first  alludes  to  Eliot's  younger  son,  and 
to  the  passages  of  the  *<  Monarchy  of  Man"  for- 
warded for  Hampden's  perusal. 

<*  Sir, — If  my  afiTections  could  bee  so  dull  as 
to  give  way  to  a  sleepy  excuse  of  a  letter ;  yet 
this  bearer,  our  common  friend,  had  power  to 
awaken  them,  and  commaund  it :  to  the  pub- 
like experience  of  whose  worth  in  doing,  I  can 
nowe  adde  my  private  of  his  patience  in  suf- 
fering the  miseryes  of  a  rough-hewn  entertain- 
ment, to  bee  tolerated  by  the  addition  of  your 
Bonne's  company ;  of  whomc>  if  ever  you  live 
to  see  a  fruite  answerable  to  the  promise  of 
tbe  present  blossoms,  it  will  bee  a  blessing  of 
that  weight  as  will  tume  the  scale  against  all 
worldly  afflictions,  and  denominate  your  life 
happy. 

**  I  retume  your  papers  with  many  thankes, 
which  I  have  transcribed,  not  readd ;  the  dis- 
course, therefore,  upon  the  subject  must  bee 
reserved  to  another  season,  when  I  may,  with 
better  opportunitie  and  freedome,  communicate 
my  thoughts  to  you,  my  friend.  Till  then,  with 
my  salutations  of  all  your  societie,  and  prayers 
for  your  health,  I  rest, 

**  Your  ever  assured  friend  and  servant, 
**  John  Hampden. 

*(  Huiq>deD,  Janowy  4th.'' 

The  son  here  alluded  to  was  Hampden's  fa- 
vourite. The  character  of  the  elder  son,  whose 
college  riots  are  touched  on  with  so  indulgent- 
ly slight  a  hand  in  the  next  letter^  has  been  de- 
scribedt  before. 


*  With  OM  exception,  the  fifth  letter,  which  i«  to  be 
tonad  in  the  Britieb  Moeeinn,  and  thenCon  nppean  never 
to  hnre  renohed  Eliot. 

tLif«orEU<«,p.Sft^.  tnMd.,p.M. 


"  Sir, — ^I  hope  you  will  receave  yor  sonnes 
both  safe,  and  that  God  will  direct  you  to  dis- 
pose of  them  as  they  may  bee  trained  up  for 
his  service  and  to  yor  comfort.  Some  words  I 
have  had  wth  yor  younger  sonne,  and  given  him 
a  taste  of  those  apprehensions  bee  is  tike  to 
finde  wth  you,  wch  I  tell  him  future  obedience 
to  yor  pleasure,  rather  than  justification  of  past 
passages,  must  remove.  He  professeth  faire, 
and  ye  ingenuitie  of  his  nature  doth  it  without 
words ;  but  you  knowe  vertuous  actions  flow 
not  infallibly  fro.  tbe  fiexiblest  dispositions: 
there's  onely  a  fit  subject  for  admonition  and 
government  to  worke  on,  especially  that  wch  is 
paternall.  I  confesse  my  shallownesse  to  re- 
solve, and  therefore  unwillingnesse  to  say  any 
thing  concerning  his  course ;  yet  will  I  not  give 
over  the  consideration,  because  I  much  desire 
to  see  yt  spiritt  rightly  managed.  But  for  yor 
elder,  I  thinke  you  may  with  securitie  retume 
him  in  conuenient  time,  for  certainly  there  was 
notbing  to  administer  from  a  plott ;  and  in  an- 
other action  yt  concerned  himselfe,  weh  hee'U  tell 
you  of,  bee  receaved  goode  satisfaction  of  the 
vice-chancellor's  faire  carriage  towards  him. 
I  searched  my  study  this  morning  for  a  booke 
to  send  you  of  a  like  subject  to  yt  of  y«  papers 
I  had  of  you,  but  finde  it  not  As  scone  as  I 
recouer  it,  I'll  reconomend  it  to  yor  view. 
Wben  you  haue  finished  y*  other  part,  I  pray 
thinke  me  as  worthy  of  y*  sight  of  it  as  ye  for- 
mer, and  in  both  together  I'll  betray  my  weak- 
nesse  to  my  friend  by  declaring  my  sense  of 
them.  That  I  did  see  is  an  exquisite  nosegay, 
composed  of  curious  flowers,  bound  together 
with  as  fine  a  thredd.  But  I  must  in  t^  end 
expect  bony  fro.  my  frend.  Somewhat  out  of 
those  flowers  digested  made  his  owne,  and  giv- 
ing a  true  taste  of  his  owne  sweetnesse,  though 
for  that  I  shall  awaite  a  fitter  time  and  place. 
The  Lord  sanctify  unto  you  y«  sowrenesse  of 
yor  present  estate,  and  ye  comforts  of  yor  pos- 
teritie. 

«  Yor  ever  ye  same  assured  frend, 

**  Jo.  HAMPDKir. 
"  April  4lh,  1«31.*» 

The  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  criticism  at 
the  close  of  this  letter  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. Eliot,  in  answer  to  tbe  letter,  proposes 
to  send  his  younger  son,  Richard,  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, to  learn  the  art  of  war  in  the  company 
of  Sir  Horace  Vere.  This  he  thinks  will  be 
the  best  mode  of  employing  to  a  good  purpose 
his  quick  and  vivacious  humour.  He  states, 
also,  bis  elder  son's  desire  to  go  to  France,  but 
his  own  wish  that  he  should  remain  at  Oxford 
till  he  should  have  obtained  his  ''  licence"  or 
degree  at  that  university.  Hampden  replies  ia 
an  animated  strain.  Most  beautiful  and  toodn 
ing  is  his  closing  allusion  to  their  mutual  friend- 
ship. Well  did  his  after  life  **  improve"  ani 
approve  the  **  noble  purchas"  of  Eliot's  afl<^" 
tion! 

"  Sir, — ^I  am  so  perfectly  acquainted  witk 
yourcleare  insight  into  the  dispositions  of  meur 
and  abilitie  to  fit  them  with  courses  snitable,, 
that,  had  you  bestowed  sonnes  of  mine  as  yo« 
have  done  yor  owne,  judgement  durst  hardl; 
have  called  it  into  question,  especially  when,  ii 
laying  the  designe,  yon  have  prevented  y*  o^ 
jectiona  to  bee  made  against  it ;  for  if  Mr.  Rick 
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Qiot  wni,  in  the  intermissions  of  action,  adde 
study  to  practise,  and  adorn  that  lively  spiritt 
with  flowers  of  contemplation,  heell  raise  our 
expectations  of  another  Sr  Edvir.  Veere,  that 
had  this  character,  *  All  sammer  in  the  field,  all 
winter  in  his  study  ;*  in  whose  fall  fame  makes 
thiskiflgdome  a  great  loser ;  and,  having  taken 
this  resolution  from  councell,  with  ye  highest 
wiadome  (as  I  doubt  not  you  haue),  I  hope  and 
praje  y«  same  power  will  crowne  it  with  a 
blessing  answerable  to  our  wish. 

"The  way  you  take  with  my  other  frend  de- 
clares you  to  bee  none  of  y«  Bp  of  £xeter*s 
coorerts,  of  whose  minde  neither  am  I  super- 
stitioQsly ;  but,  had  my  opinion  beene  asked,  I 
ibould  (as  vulgar  conceipts  use  to)  haue  shew- 
ed my  power  rather  to  raise  objections  than  to 
answer  them.  A  temper  between  Fraunce  and 
Oxford  might  have  taken  away  his  scruple, 
with  more  advantage  to  his  yeares — to  visit 
Cambridge  as  a  free  man  for  varietie  and  de- 
light, and  there  entertaine  himselfe  till  y«  next 
spring,  when  universitie  studyes  and  peace  had 
beeoe  better  settled  than  I  learne  it  is ;  for, 
akhoogh  hee  bee  one  of  those  that,  if  his  age 
were  looked  for  in  no  other  booke  but  that  of 
the  miode,  would  bee  found  no  ward  if  you 
ihoald  dye  to-morrow,  yet  *tis  a  great  baz- 
vd,  methinkes,  to  see  so  sweete  a  disposi- 
tioQ  guarded  with  no  more,  amongst  a  people 
whereof  many  make  it  their  religion  to  bee  su- 
perstitious in  impietie,  and  their  behaviour  to 
bee  affected  in  ill  manners.  But  God,  who 
onely  knowes  y*  periods  of  life,  and  opportuni- 
tKs  to  come,  hath  designed  him  (I  hope)  for 
his  owne  service  betime,  and  stirred  up  yor 
providence  to  husband  him  so  early  for  great 
a^res.  Then  shall  hee  bee  sure  to  finde  him 
10  Fraance,  that  Abraham  did  in  Sichem,  and 
Joseph  in  Egipt,  under  whose  wing  alone  is 
perfect  safetie. 

Concerning  that  lord  who  is  nowe  reported 
to  bee  as  deepe  in  repentance  as  hee  was  pro- 
found in  sinne,  the  papers,  dec,  I  shall  take 
l«avc  fro.  your  farour,  and  my  streight  of  time, 
to  bee  silent  till  the  next  weeke,  when  I  hope 
(or  the  bappinesse  to  kisse  your  handes,  and 
present  you  with  my  most  humble  thankes  for 
jot  letters,  wch  confirm  y  observation  I  have 
J&ade  ia  the  progresse  of  affections,  that  it  is 
^er  much  to  winne  upon  ingenuous  natures 
^n  to  meritt  it.  This,  they  tell  me,  I  have 
*>ne  of  year's ;  and  1  account  it  a  noble  pur- 
cbas,  wch  to  improve  with  the  best  services 
joa  can  commaund,  and  I  performe,  shall  be  vo 
care  of 

"  Tour  aflecttonate  frend  and  servant, 
**  Jo.  Hampden. 

'Rifflpdeo,  May  11th,  1631. 

•Present  my  services  to  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Val- 
ealine,  &c. 

**Do  not  thinke  by  what  I  say,  yt  I  am  fully 
ntiafied  of  your  younger  Sonne's  course  intenH- 
^  for  I  have  a  crotchett  out  of  y  ordinary 
way,  web  I  bad  acquainted  you  wth  if  I  had 
spoken  wA  you  before  hee  had  gone,  but  am 
iknost  ashamed  to  communicate." 

The  mention  of  the  "  lord"  in  this  letter  re- 
fert  to  Merven  Touchet,  the  infamous  Lord 
^tey,  of  whose  removal  from  the  Tower,  and 
^n  aod  sentence,  Eliot  had  spoken  in  a  pre- 
tioQslcttcr. 


The  next  letter  is  from  Hampden  to  one  of 
the  sons,  his  "  young  friends."  It  is  to  Rich- 
ard, his  favourite,  who  had  been, /or  a  time  only, 
admitted  to  live  with  his  father  m  the  Tower  : 

"Sir,  —  I  receaved  yor  commaunds  by  ye 
handes  of  Mr.  Wian,  and  was  glad  to  knowe 
by  them  that  another's  word  had  power  to 
commaund  yor  faith  in  my  readinesse  to  obey 
you,  wch  mine,  it  seemes,  had  not.  If  you  yet 
lack  an  experience,  I  wish  you  had  put  me 
upon  y«  test  of  a  worke  more  difficult  and  im- 
portant, yt  yor  opinion  might  bee  changed  into 
beliefe.  That  man  you  wrote  for  I  will  unfain- 
edly  receave  into  my  goode  opinion,  and  de- 
clare it  really  when  hee  shall  have  occasion  to 
put  me  to  y«  proofe.  I  cannot  trouble  you  with 
many  Words  this  time.  Make  goode  use  of  the 
booke  you  shall  receave  from  me,  and  of  yor 
time.  Be  sure  you  shall  render  a  strict  ac- 
count of  both  to 

"  Yo'  ever  assured  frend  and  seruant, 
"Jo.  Hampden. 

"  Present  my  service  to  Mr.  Long.  I  would 
faine  heare  of  bis  health. 

**  Hampden,  Jon*  8th,  1681.** 

All  the  remaining  letters  are  to  Eliot.  This 
which  follows  is  merely  an  apology  for  not  wri- 
ting ;  but  how  gracefully  it  is  worded ! 

"Noble  Sir,— 'Tis  well  for  me  that  letters 
cannot  blush,  else  you  would  easily  reade  me 
guiltie.  I  am  ashamed  of  so  long  a  silence, 
and  knowe  not  how  to  excuse  it ;  for  as  no- 
thing but  businesse  can  speake  for  me,  of  wch 
kinde  I  have  many  advocates,  so  can  I  not  tell 
how  to  call  any  businesse  greater  than  holding 
an  affectionate  correspondence  with  so  excel- 
lent a  frend.  My  onely  confidence  is,  I  pleade 
at  a  barre  of  love,  where  absolutions  are  much 
more  frequent  than  censures.  Sure  I  am  that 
conscience  of  neglect  doth  not  accuse  me, 
though  evidence  of  fact  doth.  I  would  add 
more,  but  ye  entertainment  of  a  stranger  firend 
calls  upon  me,  and  one  other  inevitable  occa- 
sion ;  hold  me  excused,  therefore,  deare  frend ; 
and  if  you  vouchfafe  me  a  letter,  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  teach  me  some  thrill  of  time,  that  I  may 
imploy  more  in  your  service,  who  will  ever  bee 

"  Your  faithful  servant  and  affectionate  frend, 
"Jo.  Hampdiit. 

"  Commend  my  service  to  y»  soldier,  if  not 
gone  to  his  colours. 

**  Hampden,  March  91.*** 

The  sweet  and  nervous  style  of  the  next, 
which  is  a  criticism  on  the  "  Monarchy  of  Man," 
illustrates  the  literary  taste  and  skill  of  Hamp- 
den: 

"  Sir, — ^You  shall  receaye  y«  booke  I  prom- 
ised by  this  bearer's  immediate  hande ;  for  y« 
other  papers  I  presume  to  take  a  little,  and  but 
a  little,  respitt.  I  have  looked  upon  yt  rare 
piece  onely  with  a  superficiall  view,  as  at  first 
sight  to  take  ye  aspect  and  proportion  in  y« 
whole;  after,  with  a  more  accurate  eye,  to 
take  out  ye  lineaments  of  eyery  part.  'Twero 
rashnesse  in  me,  therefore,  to  discover  any 
judgement  before  I  have  ground  to  make  one. 
This  I  disceme,  that^  'tis  as  compleate  an  im- 

*  Thit  letter  is  addrentd  <*  To  mj  honnored  end  d—n 
friend  Sir  John  Eliott,  at  hie  lodging  in  the  Tower."  I 
oopT  it,  aa  I  have  said,  f^rom  the  Dritiah  Moaeiun.  The  data 
■eems  to  me  to  he  an  obrions  error  for  Jane.  '*  The  aol* 
dier^  referred  to  ia  Richard  Eliot,  of  whom  he  apeaka  In  ih» 
next  letter,  aa  fisaring  him  to  ham  goat. 
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a^e  of  ye  patteroe  as  can  be  drawne  by  lioes ; 
a  lively  character  of  a  large  minde ;  the  sub- 
ject, method,  and  expressions  excellent  and 
homogeniall,  and,  to  say  truth  (sweete  heart), 
somewhat  exceeding  my  commendations.  My 
words  cannot  render  them  to  the  life ;  yet  (to 
show  my  ingenuitie  rather  than  wit)  would  not 
a  lease  modell  have  given  a  full  representation 
.  of  that  subject :  not  by  diminution,  but  by  con- 
traction of  parts  1  I  desire  to  learoe ;  I  dare 
not  say.  The  variations  upon  each  particular 
seeme  many ;  all,  I  confesse,  excellent.  The 
fountaine  was  full;  y*  channell  narrow;  yt 
may  bee  ye  cause ;  or  that  the  author  imitated 
Virgill,  who  made  more  verses  by  many  than 
bee  intended  to  write.  To  extract  a  just  num- 
ber, had  I  seen  all  his,  I  could  easily  have  bidd 
him  make  fewer ;  but  if  hee  had  badd  me  tell 
which  hee  should  have  spared,  I. had  beene  ap- 
posed. So  say  I  of  these  expressions  ;  and 
that  to  satisfy  you,  not  myselfe,  but  that,  by 
obeying  you  in  a  commaund  so  contrary  to  my 
owne  disposition,  you  may  measure  how  large 
a  power  you  have  ouer  **  Jo.  HAUPDCfi. 

**  Uampden,  June  SOth»  1631. 

**  Recomend  my  seruice  to  Mr.  Long ;  and  if 
S»  01.  Luke  bee  in  towne,  expresse  my  affection 
to  him  in  these  words ;  y©  first  part  of  y«  pa- 
pers you  had  by  ye  handes  of  B.  Valentine  long 
since.  If  you  heare  of  yor  sonnes,  or  can  send 
to  ym,  let  me  knowe." 

The  present  of  a  small  buck  from  the  seat  at 
Hampden  accompanied  this  next  very  graceful 
note.  By  the  postscript  it  appears  that  John 
Eliot,  the  elder  son,  had  been  permitted  to  go 
to  France  as  he  desired. 

"Deare  Sir, — I  receaued  a  letter  from  you 
the  last  weeke,  for  wch  i  owe  you  ten,  to  coun- 
tervaile  those  lines  by  excesse  in  number  that 
I  cannot  equall  in  weight.  But  time  is  not 
mine  nowe,  nor  hath  beene  since  that  came  to 
my  handes ;  in  your  favour,  therefore,  hold  me 
excused.  This  bearer  is  appointed  to  present 
you  wth  a  buck  out  of  my  paddock,  wch  must 
bee  a  small  one  to  hold  proportion  with  ye  place 
and  soyle  it  was  bred  in.  Shortly  I  hope  (if  I 
doe  well  to  hope)  to  see  you ;  yet  durst  I  not 
prolong  ye  expectation  of  yor  papers.  You 
have  concerning  them  layde  commaundes  upon 
me  beyond  my  abilitie  to  give  you  satisfaction 
in  ;  but  if  my  apology  will  not  serve  when  we 
meete,  1  will  not  decline  ye  seruice  to  ye  be- 
traying of  my  owne  ignorance,  which  yet  I 
hope  yor  love  will  couer. 

"  Yor  ever  assured  frend  and  seruant, 
**  Jo.  Hampden. 

«*Hampdea«Jal7S7. 

"I  am  heartily  glad  to  learne  my  frend  is 
well  in  Fraunce.  Captaine  Waller  hath  beene 
in  these  parts,  who  I  have  seene,  but  could  not 
entertaine ;  to  my  shame  and  sorrow  I  speake 
it" 
^  The  next  refers  tojhe  emigration  schemes* 

'*  An  ingAniotui  attempt  hu  been  made  by  Mr.  Towill 
Rntt  to  show  that  Hampden  had  interested  himself  so  far  in 
the  **New  World"  as  actually,  in  the  recess  between 
James's  last  two  Parliaments,  to  risit  it  in  person.  But 
Hampden  had  recently  married ;  and,  a*  no  mention  is 
made  of  Mrs.  Hampden  in  the  record  of  the  Tisit,  does  Mr. 
Rutt  think  the  patriot  had  tired  so  soon  of  her  society! 
The  attempt  is  too  inffeuioua,  howerer,  to  be  passed  alto- 
gether, and  therefore  I  present  it  to  the  reader  from  the 
pages  of  the  Examiner  joamal,  where  it  appeared  some 
yean  liace :  •*  In  a  work  printed  at  *  BotUm,  N.  £.  1730,' 


in  which  the  patriots  of  the  time  took  so  gresi 
an  interest. 

*•  Noble  Sir, — I  hope  this  letter  is  conveyed 
to  you  by  so  safe  a  hande  yt  yon  mtUI  bee  yt 
first  yt  shall  open  it ;  or,  if  not,  yet,  since  you 
injoy,  as  much  as  without  contradiction  you 
may,  ye  libertie  of  a  prison,  it  shall  bee  no  of- 
fence to  wish  you  to  m^ce  ye  best  use  oot, 
and  yt  God  may  finde  you  as  much  his,  now 
you  injoy  ye  benefit  of  secondary  helpes,  as  you 
found  him  yon  while,  by  deprivation  of  all  oth- 
ers, you  were  cast  upon  his  immediate  support. 
This  is  all  I  have,  or  am  willing  to  say ;  but 
yt  ye  paper  of  considerations  concerning  y* 
plantation  might  bee  very  safely  cooueycS  to 
roe  by  this  hande,  and,  a(\er  transcribing,  should 
bee  as  safely  returned,  if  you  vouchsafe  to  send 
it  me.    1  beseeche  you  present  my  seruice  to 


entitled,  A  Cknmologieal  History  •/  Ngm  Emglwdy  ^ 
Thowuu  Prince,  M.  it.,  at  p.  1S9,  from  *  Window's  Rela- 
tion,* one  of  the  earUest '  printed  tracts,'  1  find  the  follow- 
ing narrative :  *  1633.  March.  News  comes  to  PHmoath 
that  Masaaaoit  is  like  to  die,  and  that  a  Dut^  ship  is  dnv- 
en  ashore,  before  his  bouse,  ao  high,  that  she  eowd  not  be 
got  off  till  the  tide's  increase.  Upon  which  the  govereav 
sends  Mr.  Edward  Winslow  and  Mr.  John  Hampden,  a  eca- 
tleman  of  London,  with  Hobomak,  to  visit  and  h^  nua* 
and  speak  with  the  Dotch.  The  first  night  we  lodge  st 
Namasket ;  next  day,  at  one,  come  to  a  ferry  in  Cofbitaot's 
coantry,  and,  three  miles  further,  to  Mattapuyst,  his  dvtll- 
ing-plaoe  (though  he  be  no  frieod  to  ns),  but  find  hioi  gooe 
to  Pakanokik,  about  five  or  six  miles  off.  Lafte  within  aigkl 
we  get  thither,  whence  the  Dutch  had  departed ;  find  Ma- 
sassoit  extreme  low.  his  sight  gcme,  his  teeth  fixed,  hanaf 
swallowed  nothing  tor  two  days ;  biit  vaing  means,  he  ns' 
prisingly  reTives.  We  stay  and  help  him  two  nights  ssd 
two  days.  At  the  end  of  the  latter,  taking  o«r  bavs,  be 
expresses  his  ereat  thankfulness.  We  come  and  )odf>  viiK 
Corbitant  at  Mattapuyst,  who  wonders  that  we,  bmnrtvo, 
should  be  80  Tenturous.    Next  day,  on  our  joomey,  Hobo- 


mak tells  na,  that  at  his  coming  away»  MasMsoit . 
charged  him  to  tell  Mr.  Winslow  there  was  a  plot  of  t^ 
Massachusuks.  That  night  we  lodge  at  Namasket;  tkt 
next  get  home.'  Edward  Winslow,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
New  England,  first  spears,  *  1010,  Dec.  6/  among '  tn  ^ 
their  principal  men,'  whom  they  *  send  ont  in  their  shallop 
to  circulate  the  baV'  in  search  of  a  landing^jdace  (p.  76). 
Hutchinaon  {Hist.  Sftu.^  i.,  187)  sa^s  *  he  was  a  geolIeaM 
of  the  best  family  of  any  of  the  Phmonth  planters,  his  Ci- 
ther being  a  person  of  sonte  figure  at  Droitwich,  in  Wor- 
cestershire.* The  following  entry  in  the  Ckrom$ltgictl 
History  (p.  140)  may  fix,  with  great  probability,  in  the  ib- 
sence  of  any  information  on  the  subject,  the  date  of  HsBp- 
den's  return  to  England :  '  1623,  Sept.  10.  This  day  tbe 
Ann  sails  for  London,  being  laden  with  clapboards,  sod  all 
the  beaver  and  other  furs  we  have ;  with  whom  we  seod 
Mr.  Winslow.  to  inform  how  thinga  are,  and  procnvs  what 
we  want.'  Edward  Winslow  printed  hia  *AccomMt  sj  N. £. 
to  Sept.  IC  during  this  visit  to  London,  whence  he  retoraed 
in  1624.  After  goremorships  ef  Plimouth  and  missiont  to 
England,  he  settled  there  in  1646  as  agent  far  the  oeh^j. 
la  1665  he  waa  appointed  by  the  Protector  one  of  'three 
commissioners  to  superintend  and  direct  the  oporalioQS  of 
Penn  and  Venables,'  and  *  died  on  board  the  ieet,  in  the 
West  indies,'  aged  60,  leaving  a  *  name'  that  *  in  New  Esf 
land  will  never  be  forgotten?  Such  was  the  aseodate  of 
John  Hampden.  Of  the  other  dramatis  personetf  Masswxt 
was  a  *  great  sasamore,'  who,  *  in  1681,'  had  visited  tbe 
governor,  when,^ after  aalntatiotu,  the  governor  kissinf  his 
hand,  and  the  king  kissing  him,  they  agree  on  a  league  of 
friendship,*  which '  lasted  to  1675.'  Hobonuk  was  *  a  chief 
captain  of  Masaasoit's,'  and  Corbitant  *a  petty  sacfaem.* 
Dr.  Uolmes,  of  Cambridge,  N.  E.,  in  his  Amerieam  Amtels 
(1808),  says  (i.,  185),  *  Mr.  Hampden  wintered  (1093)  with 
the  Plimouth  colonists,  and  deeirad  aach  to  aee  the  ceoa- 
try,  and  is  supposed  by  Dr.  BeUmapp  (Bte^^  ii.,  SS9)  to  be 
the  same  who  afterwards  distinguished  himseu  by  his  op- 
position to  the  arbitrary  demaada  o(  Charles  V  Fivm  thsM 
early  associations,  Hampden  would  probably  be  iwemost,  la 
1638,  to  promote  that  well-known  project  of  eiaigrauun 
which  Charles,  so  fatally  for  himself,  interrupted  by  hi* 
prerogative.  1 1  appears,  in  the  Parlimmemtarf  Historf,  thsc 
from  Feb.  16S1-S  to  Feb.  1633-4,  Hampden's  senatorial  da- 
ties  must  have  been  entirely  suspended.  Thus  there  wodd 
be  abundant  leisure  for  the  visit  to  America."  (I  see  notking 
to  militate  against  Mr.  Rutt's  Tiew  of  the  case.  la  an  ap 
that  called  for  sacrifice,  Hampden  would  zaadily  q;ut  ka 
home  for  public  aenrioe.— C.J 
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Mr.  Yalentiiie,  and  Mr.  Long,  my  conntryman, 
if  wiib  you,  and  let  me  bee  honoured  with  the 
it]ieof 

«  Tor  faithful  frend  and  seruant, 

"Jo.  RlMPDEK." 

The  last  letter  contains  a  noble  compliment 
to  the  genios  of  Eliot. 

"  Sir,— In  the  end  of  my  travafles,  I  meate 
y«  messengers  of  yor  love,  wch  bring  me  a  most 
patefaU  weDcome.  Tor  intentions  outfly  mine, 
ihat  thoaght  to  have  prevented  yo",  and  con- 
rinee  me  of  my  disabilitie  to  keepe  pace  with 
yoa  or  the  times.  My  imployment  of  late  in 
intenogatory  with  Ifte  affaires  hath  deprived 
DM  of  leisure  to  compliment,  and  y«  frame  of 
dispositioos  is  able  to  justle  the  estyle  of  a  let- 
ter. Ton  were  fiwrre  enough  above  my  emula- 
tiOD  before ;  but,  breathing  nowe  the  same 
ajre  wtk  an  ambassador,  you  are  out  of  all 
ayme.  I  believe  well  of  his  negociation  for  y« 
Isre  testimony  you  have  given  of  his  parts, 
m  I  believe  y«  King  of  Sweden's  sword  will 
bee  y  best  of  his  topicks  to  persuade  a  peace. 
Ta  t  powerful!  one  nowe,  if  I  heare  aright, 
iame  giving  Tilly  a  late  defeate  in  Saxony  wth 
M.00d  losse,  the  truth  whereof  will  facilitate 
yv  worke,  the  Spaniard's  curtesy  being  knowne 
to  bee  no  l^se  than  willingly  to  render  that 
vkieh  bee  cannot  hold.  The  notion  of  these  ef- 
Teets  interrupts  not  or  quiet,  though  y«  reasons 
by  wck  they  are  gouemed  do  transcend  or  pitch. 
Tor  apprehensions,  yt  ascend  a  region  above 
tbose  ck>ads  web  shadow  us,  are  fit  to  pierce 
nch  heights,  and  or*  to  receave  such  notions 
IS  descend  from  thence ;  which  while  you  are 
pleased  to  impart,  you  make  the  demonstra- 
tions of  yor  favour  to  become  y«  rich  posses- 
sions of 

**  Tor  ever  faithful  frend  and  seruant, 
"Jo.  Hampden. 

"  Present  ray  seruice  to  Mr.  Long. 

*'Baani«m,  October  3. 

**  God,  I  thanke  him,  bath  made  me  father  of 
asotker  sonne.** 

The  melancholy  progress  of  the  public  affairs 
diriag  this  correspondence,  and  after  it  had 
beea  dosed  by  the  death  of  the  illustrious  pris- 
•oer,*  has  been  amply  described.  In  retire- 
Best  at  his  estate  in  Bnckinghamshire,  Hamp- 
^  costinued  to  improve  the  literary  tastes 
ttd  acquirements  in  which  he  already  excelled 
M  bifhly,  and«  it  is  said,  while  the  crisis  of  af- 
^Jn  approached  more  nearly,  began  to  prepare 
bfflscif  for  the  last  extremity  they  threatened. 
I>«Tfla's  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  France 
beeaae  his  manual— his  vade  vueum^  as  Sir 
Pbdip  Warwick  calls  it ;  as  though  in  the 
"todjof  that  sad  story  of  strife  and  bloodshed 
be  sbeady  saw  the  parallel  which  England  was 
to  afford  so  soon.  The  bitterness  of  spirit  with 
^vkieh  he  thought  of  these  things  may  have 
bsei  greatly  increased  by  the  death  of  bis 
^ile,t  which  happened  at  about  this  time.    At 

*  BSoc  m4  Hftimde*,  it  w  worth  Mldinf ,  hmd  chanfMl 
J^/^tWrn MOM  tim»  before, ead  both theeeportrmita  are  now 
n  tkc  pmmiiua  e(  the  Eliot  fkmilj.  That  of  Hampden, 
tW  nlj  onginal  in  esiatenee,  and  a  portrait  of  noble  ex- 
prc*MB,  has  been  CMtmred  for  thia  work,  br  the  con  rteooa 
ptrai—on  rf  the  Earf of  St.  OermninV  A  clo$*  9>td  eanurt 
M  ef  fit  tmgrwmmg,  whiek  i*  em^uititetf  faith/ml,  wm/ur- 
"U*  aa  tUfmttU  i—cHftiim  ef  tkef^ee  of  Hampden. 

^  Vhahaebaned  ia  toe  ehaneel  of  great  Hampden  ehnreh, 
vhen  aa  eyitayh  oa  a  plaiB  Uaek  il«M  reeoida  hmr 


last,  however,  he  abandoned  his  retirement, 
dismissed  the  thought  of  a  solitary  and  seclu- 
ded life,  and  became  one  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  people.  He  imitated  in  this  the 
great  and  virtuous  Coligny,  described  in  his 
favourite  work. 

In  the  autumn  of  1635,  ship-money  writs 
were  sent  into  Buckinghamshire.  Many  gen- 
tlemen of  that  county  refused  to  pay,  and 
among  them  Hampden.  Accordingly,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1635-6,  new  sherifis  having 
been  in  the  interval  appointed,  a  writ  was  is- 
sued, directed  "  To  Sir  Peter  Temple,  Baronet, 
late  high  sheriff,  and  Heneage  Proby,  Esq., 
now  appointed  high  sheriff  for  the  county  of 
Backs.**  directing  the  one  to  deliver,  and  the 
other  to  receive,  the  original  warrant,  as  well 
as  all  accounts  and  returns  concerning  tlv9 
levy  of  the  former  year.  This  return  was  ac- 
cordingly made  by  the  assessors  of  the  differ- 
ent parishes;  and,  among  others  where  pay- 
ment had  been  delayed,  a  return  by  those  of 
the  parish  of  Great  Kimble,  a  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  round  which  the 
principal  property  of  John  Hampden  lay,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  house.  The 
return  contains  the  names  of  those  who,  with 
him,  had  tendered  their  refusal  to  the  consta- 
bles and  assessors,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  sums  charged  upon  each  person.  Among 
the  names  of  the  protestors,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed that  the  constables  and  assessors  had  the 
courage  to  return  their  own,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  list  stands  that  of  John  Hampden,  "  as  a 
passport,**  Lord  Nugent  justly  says,  "  for  the 
rest  to  an  honourable  memory,  so  long  as  the 
love  of  liberty  shall  retain  a  plaice  in  the  hearts 
of  the  British  nation.** 

This  protest,  however,  was  not  thought  suf- 
ficient, by  the  then  rampant  tyranny  of  Charles, 
to  excuse  Sir  Peter  Temple  for  his  default  of 
arrears.  He  was  summoned  before  the  coun- 
cil-table :  ill  health  prevented  his  instant  at- 
tendance ;  and  an  officer  was  at  once  sent  to 
hold  him  in  close  custody  at  his  own  residence 
at  Stowe.  Lord  Nugent  found  one  of  his  let- 
ters, written  under  these  circumstances,  among 
the  manuscripts  there.  It  is  worth  quoting, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  occasion  and  the  time  : 

*'  Deere  Mother,— In  haste  I  write  to  you.  I 
hauing  my  handes  full,  cannot  write  to  you 
with  my  owne  handes,  I  hauing  byne  latelye  ill 
at  London,  and  takeing  physicke.  Yet  must  I 
leaue  the  meanes  of  my  health  to  doe  the  kioge 
seruice.  I  was  sente  for  on  the  30th  of  June, 
by  a  messenger,  to  attend  the  kinge  on  Sun- 
daye,  the  3d  of  July,  about  the  shippe^moneye ; 
wherein  I  am  blamed  for  the  shernffie's  actions 
that  nowe  is,  and  am  compelled  wth  a  messen- 
ger, nowe  waytiog  on  me,  with  all  the  distress- 
es and  imprisoneings  that  maye  be  imposed  on 
the  countrye.  But  the  shernife  must  answere 
what  is  done  by  me  in  the  future  tyme.  I  am 
to  attende  the  kinge  at  Theobalde*s,  on  the  17th 
daye  of  July,  to  giue  an  accompte  to  him  what 
I  haue  done  in  the  seruice,  and,  as  he  likes  my 
proceedinges,  I  am  to  continue  in  the  messen- 

and  her  hoaband*!  a&ctionate  refreta.  See  Memoriala  hf 
Lord  Nngeat,  ?ot  L,  p.  SOS.  She  left  Hampden  three  eooa, 
John.  Richard,  and  William,  and  aix  dao^htera.  Elizabeth, 
the  eldeat  of  tbeae,  married  Biehard  Knightler,  aoa  of  the 
friend  of  Pjm  and  Hampden ;  and  the  aeoond,  Anne,  waa 
aftarward  aairiad  to  Sir  fiobart  P7e»  of  Beckabin. 
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ger*8  hande,  or  be  releassed,  or  worsse.  My 
lyfe  is  nothing  but  toyle,  and  hath  byne  for 
manye  yeares,  to  the  commonwealth,  and  nowe 
to  the  kinge.  The  change  is  somethinge 
amended  for  the  pressent,  but  yet  released  of 
neither.  Not  soe  much  iyme  as  to  doe  my  du- 
tye  to  my  deere  parentes,  nor  to  sende  to  them. 
Yett  I  hoped  that  they  wolde  haue  sente  for  a 
bncke,  or  what  Stowe  wolde  afibrde,  before  thys 
tyme.  But,  seeinge  they  will  not,  I  will  spare 
myselfe  soe  mudi  tyme  as  to  pressente  nowe 
unto  them  one  by  thys  bearer. 

**  Although  I  am  debarred  from  father,  moth- 
er, wife,  and  chilldren,  and  state — ^though  some 
of  them  farre  absente — wyth  thys  I  pressente 
my  dutye,  wyth  these  unhappye  lynes,  and  re- 
mayne  ^ 

"  Yor  Sonne,  that  loues  and  honoures  ^ 
my  father  and  you, 

"  PiT«B  Temple. 

<*  Stowe,  ihjM  Sth  of  Julj,  1636. 

«*To  bis  deere  mother,  the  Lady  Hester 
Temple,  at  Dorsett,  theis  pressente.** 

The  history  of  Hampden's  inmiortal  trial,  in 
which  for  many  days,  though  in  the  midst  of 

Sublic  dangers  and  disquiet,  the  fundamental 
iws  of  our  country  were  contested  without  re- 
proach or  passion,  has  been  sufficiently  glanced 
at  in  these  pages.  "The  judgment,**  says 
Clarendon,  **  proved  of  more  advantage  and 
credit  to  the  gentleman  condemned  than  to  the 
king's  service.**  Then  indeed  Hampden  "  be- 
came the  argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man 
inquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that  durst  at 
his  own  charge  support  the  liberty  and  property 
of  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  his  country,  as  he 
thought,  from  being  made  a  prey  to  the  court.*** 
Even  courtiers  and  crown  lawyers  spoke  re- 
spectfully of  him;  for,  adds  Clarendon,  "his 
carriage  throughout  that  agitation  was  with 
that  rare  temper  and  modesty,  that  they  who 
watched  him  narrowly  to  find  some  advantage 
against  his  person,  to  make  him  less  resolute 
in  his  cause,  were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just 
testimony.**  The  court  continued,  alter  the 
trial,  to  levy  the  hated  tax  more  recklessly 
than  ever,  but  it  soon  became  the  recklessness 
of  despair. 

The  third  Parliament  was  summoned,  and 
Hampden — whose  share  in  the  immediate  caus- 
es which  led  to  that  memorable  event  has  been 
described  in  the  memoir  of  Pym—having  re- 
turned from  London  to  his  native  seat,  was 
solicited,  by  the  grateful  men  of  Buckingham- 
shire, to  become  their  representative.  In  this 
character,  and  with  all  the  new  influence  it 
gave  him,  he  soon  again  left  Hampden,  never, 
except  at  rare  intervals  of  some  few  hours'  du- 
ration, to  return  to  it  again.  "  His  mansion,** 
says  Lord  Nugent,  "  stUl  remains.  It  stands 
away  from  both  the  principal  roads  which  pass 
through  Buckinghamshire,  at  the  back  of  that 
chalky  range  of  the  Chilterns  which  bounds,  on 
one  side,  the  vale  of  Aylesbuiy.  The  scenery 
which  immediately  surrounds  it,  from  its  seclu- 
sion little  known,  is  of  singular  beauty,  opening 
upon  a  ridge  which  conunands  a  very  extensive 
view  over  several  counties,  and  diversified  by 
dells,  clothed  with  a  natural  growth  of  box, 
juniper,  and  beech.f    What  has  once  been  the 


*  CUrvndon. 

t  Tho  woods  of  BampdoB  tonniaato  to  tho  Aocth  npon 


abode  of  sudh  a  man  can  never  but  be  interest- 
ing from  the  associations  which  belong  to  it 
But,  even  forgetting  these,  no  one,  surely,  who 
has  heart  or  taste  for  the  charm  of  high,  breexj 
hills,  and  green  glades  enclosed  within  the 
shadowy  stillness  of  ancient  woods,  and  are* 
nues  leading  to  a  house  on  whose  walls  the  re- 
mains of  the  difiTerent  styles  of  architecture, 
from  the  early  Norman  to  the  Tudor,  are  still 
partly  traced  through  the  deforming  innovations 
of  the  eighteenth  century — no  one,  surely,  can 
visit  the  residence  of  Hampden,  aod  not  do 
justice  to  the  love  which  its  master  bore  it,  aod 
to  that  stronger  feeling  which  could  lead  him 
from  such  a  retirement  to  the  toils  and  perils 
to  which,  thenceforth,  he  entirely  devoted  him- 
self.'* 

Hampden  has  left  no  record  of  his  eloqaenoe 
behind  him,  but  its  influence  is  stamped  immor- 
tally on  Clarendon's  account  of  him  at  this  mo- 
mentous period.  "Mr.  Hampden,"  says  the 
noble  historian,  describing  the  leading  memben 
of  this  Parliament,  "  was  a  man,  it  may  be,  of 
the  most  discerning  spirit,  and  of  the  greatest 
address  and  insinuation  to  bring  any  thing  to 
pass  which  he  desired,  of  any  man  of  that  time, 
and  who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  a  good  extraction  and  a  fair  for- 
tune, who,  from  a  life  of  great  pleasure  and  li- 
cense, had  on  a  sudden  retired  to  extraordinaiy 
sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  retained  his 
usual  cheerfulness  and  afiabUity ;  which,  to- 
gether with  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  aod  jus- 
tice, and  the  courage  he  had  showed  in  opposing 
the  ship-money,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  rery 
great  height,  not  only  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  he  lived,  but  generally  througboat  the 
kingdom.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words, 
and  rarely  begun  the  discourse,  or  made  the 
first  entrance  upon  any  business  that  was  as- 
sumed ;  but  a  very  weighty  speaker,  and  ader 
he  had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  how 
the  House  was  like  to  be  inclined,  took  ap  the 
argument,  and  shortly,  and  clearly,  and  craftilj 
so  stated  it,  that  he  commonly  condocted  it  to 
the  conclusion  he  desired ;  and  if  he  found  be 
could  not  do  that,  he  never  was  without  the 
dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another  time, 
and  to  prevent  the  determining  anything  io  the 
negative  which  might  prove  inconvenient  in  the 
future.  He  made  so  great  a  show  of  civilitj, 
and  modesty,  and  humility,  and  always  >of  mis- 
trusting his  own  judgment,  and  of  esteeming 
his  with  Avhom  he  conferred  for  the  present, 
that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or  resolu- 
tions but  such  as  he  contracted  from  the  infor- 
mation and  instruction  he  received  upon  the 
discourses  of  others,  whom  he  had  a  wonderM 
art  of  governing  and  leading  into  his  principles 
and  inclinations,  while  they  believed  that  hs 


the  bare  brow  of  a  lofty  hill  called  Green  Halj,  oa  Ibt  ■* 
of  which  ie  out,  in  the  chalk,  the  form  of  a  ora«,  wkicb  tf 
teen  from  all  the  coantrr  roand.  This  mflnuBeut,  «  » 
very  remote  antiquity,  it  linown  by  the  name  of  the  Wbrtt 
Leaf  Cross,  and  is  supposed  by  hCr.  Wise  (in  a  leaned  )t^ 
ter  to  Browne  Willis  on  the  subject  of  Saxon  tatiqwtw^ 
to  have  been  deaig oed  in  commemoratioo  of  a  victory  fuoM 
by  Edward,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  over  the  DsM>,esnf 
in  the  tenth  centoiy.  It  appears,  however,  with  suri 
probability,  to  have  been  intended  as  a  memorial  of  the  Im 
battle  of  Hengist  and  Uorsa  with  the  Britons,  which  vu 
fought  over  the  extensive  plain  of  Risborough  aod  ^^i^^. 
ton,  when,  on  this  height,  and  on  the  OledTow  ridge  vhirk 
adjoins  it,  the  Saxon  princes  planted  their  victociooi  itawr 
arda  to  racsU  tkeir  trooM  firoB  the  ponait. 
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vboUy  depended  apon  their  counsel  and  advice. 
No  man  had  ever  a  greater  power  over  himself, 
or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be, 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  everybody, 
wbeo  be  cared  less  to  keep  on  the  mask/'  The 
character  of  Clarendon  himself  is  too  well 
bown  to  render  any  modification  of  this  lan- 
goafe  necessary.  The  circamstances  which 
explain  the  colour  he  always  strives  to  give  to 
the  proToand  p|oIicy  of  the  popular  leaders  have 
had  abaodant  illustration  in  these  pages.  It  is 
eooofb  now  to  show  that  that  policy  is,  even 
tbos,  confirmed  by  him ;  and  that  upon  him, 
equally  with  the  men  of  their  own  party,  the 
genitts  of  its  great  authors  impressed  itself— 
the  more  deeply,  perhaps,  that  it  was  so  obsti- 
nately resisted. 

To  the  business  afiTairs  of  this  Parliament 
Hampden  applied  himself  with  his  accustomed 
leaL  On  the  16th,  three  days  after  its  meet- 
isf,  he  was  on  a  committee  to  examine  all 
qnestions  relating  to  election  returns,  and  other 
priTiIeges ;  and  on  the  17th,  on  one  to  report 
opoo  the  state  of  the  journals  and  records.  On 
the  18th,  on  one  concerning  the  violation  of 
pnrflege,  at  the  close  of  the  last  Parliament ; 
and  on  the  20th,  on  another  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  praying  **  that  the  like  in- 
ftingement  of  their  liberties  might  not  be  prac- 
tacd  in  future,  to  their  prejudice  and  his  own." 
Ob  the  Slst  he  was  on  the  committee  appointed 
to  inqoire  into  the  effect  of  the  commission 
l»tely  granted  to  convocation ;  and  on  the  22d, 
oa  two  others — one  upon  the  case  of  Smart,  a 
prebendary  of  Durham,  who  had  petitioned,  as 
a  prisoner,  against  Bishop  Neile ;  and  the  other 
to  prepare  the  heads  of  a  conference  with  the 
I^>nla  concerning  the  petitions  from  the  coun- 
try- On  the  23d  he  was  on  one  to  expedite 
the  matter  of  this  conference,  by  stating  the 
iv^sons  for  postponing  the  supplies  until  effect- 
oal  means  should  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
Janorations  in  religion,  to  secure  the  property 
t^tbesabject,  and  the  privileges  of  Parliament, 
ud  to  prepare  an  answer  on  these  heads  to  the 
^  On  the  24th  he  was  manager  of  that 
conference ;  on  the  25th  he  reported  it  to  the 
Hoiisc ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May  we  find  him  re- 
?^^g  a  second  conference,  touching  some 
Batters  which  had  occurred  in  the  first. 

The  disgrace  of  Williams  has  been  alluded 
to :  the  wily  prelate  had  long  been  striving  to 
Rgaio  bis  position  by  petitions  to  the  king  ;  or, 
bj  a  tommons  before  Parliament,  to  make  an 
<flbft  for  it  that  way.  Sentence,  however,  in- 
terrupted his  schemes  at  last,  suspending  him 
tram  all  his  offices  and  dignities,  and  imposing 
^  him  a  fine  of  £10,000,  and  imprisonment 
Coring  the  king*8  pleasure. 

Finding  the  Lords  not  disposed  to  assert  with 
•pint  the  qoestion  of  privilege  in  his  behalf,  he 
^ttd^voared  to  engage  Hampden,  during  this 
>cssioo,  to  make  bis  case  one  of  Parliamentary 
fnevance.  With  this  view,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, he  affected  his  old  patriotic  arts  to  en- 
S^  the  patriot's  sympathy.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
^OK>Df  the  manuscripts  at  Lambeth  is  a  sheet 
of  notes  in  his  handwriting,  under  the  title  of 
**  Raieaibrances  to  Mr.  Hampden,''  dated  April 
•Jh,  to  which  the  answer  is  found  appended. 
The  style  of  cold  civility  in  which  Hampden 
declines  this  bosiiiess  was  that  of  a  man  who 
Ix 


already  suspected  that  the  public  virtue  of  the 
bishop  was  wavering,  and  that  he  was  preparing 
to  embark  again  in  the  course  of  court  favour, 
into  which,  on  his  enlargement  and  elevation  to 
the  archbishopric  of  York,  he  soon  relapsed. 
Hampden's  answer  was  as  follows  : 

"  My  Lord, — I  should  be  very  ready  to  serve 
you  in  anything  I  conceaved  good  for  you  and 
fitt  for  mee ;  but  in  your  Ipp's  present  com- 
mands I  doubt  that  to  make  overture  of  yor  in- 
tentions, and  be  prevented  by  a  suddaine  conclu- 
sion ofyt  Parity  toch  many  fearc,  may  render  yor 
condition  worse  than  nowe  it  is.  To  begin  in 
or  house  is  not  ye  right  place ;  the  most  im- 
portant businesses  of  the  king  and  kingd  are 
press'd  on  with  such  expedition  y'  any  of  a 
more  particular  nature  will  be  but  unwellcome, 
and  hardly  prosecuted  wth  effect ;  besides  that 
there  is  at  this  instant  a  tendemesse  betweene 
ye  Lords  and  us  about  priviledge ;  and  for  my 
owne  unfittnesse,  I  neede  mention  no  more  but 
my  disability  to  carry  through  a  businesse  of 
this  nature,  though  yr  1p  may  easily  conceave 
another  incompetency  in  my  person.  In  these 
regards  I  humbly  desire  yor  Ip  to  excuse  mee, 
and  thereby  to  lay  a  newe  obligation  upon  mee 
of  being,  Your  Idp*  most  humble  servant, 
"Jo.  Hampden.* 

"  Westmr,  Apr.  »,  1«40.»' 

In  the  Long  Parliament,  Hampden  again  sat 
for  Buckinghamshire.  His  exertions  in  the 
great  interval  of  excitement  before  it  met  have 
been  already  detailed.  He  had  married  again 
during  the  present  year,  and  now  his  wife  join- 
ed him,  with  his  family,  in  London,  and  the  es- 
tablishment at  Hampden  was  broken  up.  The 
lady's  name  was  Letitia  Vachell,  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  of  Coley,  near  Reading.  She 
survived  Hampden  very  many  years,  during 
which  she  again  resided  on  her  husband's  old 
estate. 

Hampden  discharged  himself  of  his  duties, 
at  this  the  final  crisis  of  the  English  liberties 
and  laws,  as  became  the  virtue  and  courage  of 
his  character.  He  who  had  been  formerly, 
though  ever  pursuing  the  strictest  line  of  duty, 
yielding  and  gentle,  was  now  stern  and  reso- 
lute; he  who  had  kept  within  the  letter  of 
precedents  while  yet  serving  the  cause  in  his 
private  capacity,  now  found  **  the  eyes  of  all 
men  fixed  upon  him  as  their  Patrict  Pater^  and 
the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel  through 
the  tempests  and  rocks  which  threatened  it." 
What  wonder  that,  with  such  responsibility, 
his  views  became  larger  and  more  extended  1 
What  wonder  if,  from  a  meek  bearing,  as  Lord 
Clarendon  tells  us,  "  his  nature  and  carriage 
seemed  much  fiercer  than  before  1"  Thrust 
from  the  legitimate  ground  of  warfare  on  which 
he  would  willingly  have  taken  issue,  he  rose, 
by  his  resources  of  mind  and  heart,  and  shift- 
ing from  the  narrower  grounds  of  precedent 
and  privilege,  fell  back  on  the  great  rights  of 
mankind,  out  of  which,  and  for  which,  all  laws 
arise.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  Hampden  had 
then  become  (as  Clarendon  terms  him)  a  "  Root 
and  Branch  man."  All  his  subsequent  acts 
prove  it.  He  had  taken  higher  ground,  and 
would  no  longer  be  contented  with  lopping  off 
the  branches,  but  was  resolved  to  lay  the  axe 
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to  the  root,  of  the  tree  of  corruption.  Why 
does  Lord  Nugent  shrink  from  contemplating 
his  character  in  this  viewl  At  would  have 
helped  him  to  conclusions  more  just,  and  to 
reflections  more  beneficial,  than  those  which 
disfigure  the  latter  portion  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  "  Memorials,"  where  he  speaks  of  **  the 
memory  of  Hampden  not  being  stained  by  any 
appearance  of  his  having  been  concerned  in 
Strafiford^s  attainder."  If  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  proceedings,  neither  does  that  of 
Oliver  Cromwell :  but  what  will  the  noble  au- 
thor of  the  "  Memorials"  infer  from  that  1  That 
Cromwell  opposed  the  attainder !  Is  it  even 
pretended  that  Hampden  opposed  iti  By  no 
means  !*  We  are  simply  told  by  Lord  Nugent 
that,  "  being  only  doubtful  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
cedent, but  clear  to  him  in  respect  of  the  ^ilt 
of  the  accused  person,"  and  knowing  that,  if  it 
did  not  pass,  "  all  law  but  that  of  the  sceptre 
and  the  sword  was  at  an  end,"  he — did  what  t 
— he  stood  by  with  all  his  lofty  thoughts  of  the 
thousands  of  families  whose  quarrel  he  had 
embraced,  and  left  the  burden  of  the  deed  ne- 
cessary for  their  happiness  to  his  great  fellow- 
labourer  Pym,  that  he  might  himself  escape 
the  odium  of  having  departed  from  a  strict  let- 
ter of  precedent,  and  might  appear  graceful  to 
an  aristocratic  posterity !  And  Lord  Nugent 
thinks  he  is  adorning  the  memory  of  Hampden 
while  striving  to  inflict  this  stain  upon  it,  and 
talks  of  the  injustice  which  has  been  done  to 
the  great  patriot  on  this  point  by  Clarendon 
and  others.  Why,  if  it  be  indeed  true  that  he 
retired  from  the  division  on  the  attainder  be- 
fore the  question  was  put,  no  doubt  he  had  ad- 
mirable reasons  for  doing  so,  and  rested  mean- 
while on  the  surety  of  its  passing ;  for  even 
Lord  Nugent  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  he 
had  not  its  success  much  at  heart.  Why,  then, 
blame  Clarendon  1  for  it  seems  to  roe  that  what 
Clarendon  says  (in  one  of  his  passages  of  cov- 
ert and  falsely-coloured  meaning)  of  Hamp- 
den's character  so  far  bears  out  Lord  Nugent, 
and  that  they  both  conspire  in  this  instance  to 
reflect  no  additional  honour  on  the  patriot. 
**  He  begot  many  opinions  and  motions,"  says 
that  historian,  **  the  education  whereof  he  com- 
mitted to  other  men ;  so  far  disguising  his  own 
designs,  that  he  seemed  seldom  to  wish  more 
than  was  concluded ;  and  in  many  gross  con- 
clusions, which  would  hereafter  contribute  to 


*  **  Bat  why  then,  it  ii  asked,  if  Hampden  diiapproTed 
of  the  precedent  of  a  bill  of  attainder,  did  he  not  malie  head 
against  it  as  manfnllj  as  he  had  before  supported  the  im> 
peachment  ?  Plainly  because,  in  a  case  doubtful  to  him 
only  as  a  matter  of  precedent,  but  clear  to  him  in  respect 
of  the  ruilt  of  the  accused  person — in  a  case  in  which  the 
accused  person,  in  his  estimation,  deserved  death,  and  in 
which  all  law  but  that  of  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  was  at 
an  end  if  he  had  escaped  it— when  all  the  ordinary  protec- 
tion of  law  to  the  subject  throughout  the  country  was  sus. 
pended,  and  suspended  mainly  by  the  counsels  of  Strafford 
himself,  Hampden  was  not  prepared  to  heroically  immolate 
the  liberties  of  England  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  him  who 
would  hare  dostroyed  them.  Hampden  probably  considered 
the  bill  which  took  away  Straflfbrd's  life  (and,  indeed,  it 
must  in  fairness  be  so  considered)  as  a  revolutionary  act, 
undertaken  for  the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth.  That 
in  his  conscience  he  believed  it  to  be  an  act  of  substantial 
injuMice  to  the  person  arraigned,  no  man  has  any  right  to 
conclude.  I  moreover  aver,  that  there  is  not  more  ground 
TOT  imputing  a  participation  in  that  measure  to  him  than  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  not  near  so  much  as  to  Lord  Falk- 
land." NugenVt  Memorials  of  Hampden,  vol.  i.,  p.  379, 380. 
Lord  Clarendon  supported  th*  measwe,  and  to,  wwst  csr- 
t»nly,  did  Lord  FalUand. 


designs  not  yet  set  on  foot,  when  he  found  Uiem 
suflSciently  backed  by  majority  of  voices,  he 
would  withdraw  himself  before  the  qutstion,  thtU 
he  might  seem  not  to  consent  to  so  much  visible 
unreasonableness.^^* 

But  this  is  merely  another  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's dexterous  attempts  to  mislead,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  friend  to  the  *'good 
cause"  should  in  any  way  countenance  it 
What  is  Lord  Nugent's  authority  for  his  opin- 
ion that  Hampden  shrunk  from  the  side  of  Pym 
during  the  progress  of  Straflbrd's  attainder  1 
I  will  quote  the  entire  passage  of  the  **  Memo- 
rials." "  Falkland,  it  appears  clearly  from  Sir 
Ralph  Vemey's  notes,  on  the  15th  of  Aprfl, 
spoke  in  answer  to  Digby  and  in  favour  of  the 
bill — Hampden  never;  and  on  the  16th,  Mrfaile 
Hampden  was  on  one  conunittee  to  prepare 
heads  for  a  conference  *  concerning  their  lord- 
ships' resolution  to  hear  counsel  in  matter  of 
law,  and  to  desire  that  their  lordships  wonld 
use  all  expedition  to  give  an  end  to  this  trial 
as  much  as  in  justice  may  be,*  Falkland  was 
on  another  which  was  appointed  to  prepare 
heads  for  a  conference  ♦  concerning  the  fmrther 
proceedings,'  on  the  report  of  which  committee 
it  was  that  the  bill  was  passed.  In  debate, 
Hampden  never  alluded  to  the  proceeding  by 
bill  but  once.  On  the  16th  of  April,  when  it 
was  discussed,  pending  the  attainder,  whether 
the  Commons  should  continue  to  hear  the  earl*a 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  or  proceed 
with  the  bill,  St.  John,  having  said  that,  *  being 
possessed  of  a  bill,  they  had  made  themselves 
judges,  and  being  so,  it  were  a  dishoDoar  to 
hear  counsel  anywhere  but  at  their  own  bar ;' 
and  Colepepper  having  said,  *if  we  reply  to 
Lord  Strafford's  counsel  before  the  Lords,  we 
prejudice  our  cause  in  taking  away  the  power 
of  declaring  treason,'  Ham[^en,  according  to 
Sir  Ralph  Vemey's  notes,  in  opposition  to  his 
fellow-managers,  urged  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed, not  by  bill,  but  by  trial  at  the  Lords'  bar. 
'The  bill  nowe  depending  doth  not  tie  os  to 
goe  by  bill.  Our  counsell  hath  been  heard ; 
ergo,  in  justice,  we  must  heare  his.  Noe  more 
prejudice  to  goe  to  heare  matter  of  law,  than 
to  heare  counsell  to  matter  of  fact.*"  Now 
the  latter  words  do  not  bear  out  the  previous 
statement  of  them.  It  has  been  justly  observ- 
ed t  that  there  is  good  reason  to  question  wheth- 
er, in  this  discussion,  it  was  considered  as  an 
alternative  to  hear  the  earl's  counsel  at  the 
Lords'  bar  or  proceed  with  the  bill,  for  by  the 
result  of  that  day's  debate  it  appears  that  both 
were  done,  the  committee  answering,  **■  after 
some  deliberation  with  the  House,  that  since 
the  Lords  had  so  resolved,  they  would  not  deny 
it  to  be  there  present,  and  to  hear  what  his 
counsel  could  say  for  him ;  but  to  reply  any 
more  in  public  they  neither  could  nor  would, 
because  of  the  bill  already  past ;  only  if  the 


*  I  have  ventured  to  reprint  these  remarka  on  thn  n««t 
error,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  of  Lord  Nageot*s  book,  fxtm  » 
periodical  for  which  they  yiren  written  at  the  tune  crf^  »• 
publication.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  altar  my  opiaioo  do- 
rin^r  the  last  six  Teais,and  I  again  use  the  aaae  exprttaaMa 
of  It,  because  it  became  the  subject  of  remark  and  qQoc»tK« 
in  a  subsequent  controversy  between  Mr.  Southey  and  Load 
Nugent,  and  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  haw  merely  atotm 
•nv  present  opinion  from  the  **  professor  of  the  hip^aad-Uuch 

rhool,**  so  often  refiBrred  to  there.     I  have  had  no  rmiSmi 


hitherto  to  avdd  avowing  myself  aa  that  '*  hip-aiMt--tfaick 
professor."  f  Qowtariy  lUviaw,  yvL  xhrfl,  p.  ftOi? 
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Lords  shoold  take  any  scruple  in  the  matter 
of  law,  they  would  be  ready  to  give  them  sat- 
isfaction by  a  private  conference."  So  that 
Hampden's  opinion,  it  appears,  prevailed,  and 
the  bill  nevertheless  proceeded.  It  has  not 
been  discovered  that  on  any  other  occasion  he 
alluded  to  the  bill ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  there 
is  no  ^ound  here  for  such  a  charge  as  that  of 
Lord  Nugent,  or  such  a  mere  party  statement 
as  I^rd  ularendon's. 

Very  certain  and  unequivocal  indeed  must 
be  the  evidence  that  should  so  impugn  Hamp- 
den's memory.  Sufficient  has  been  said  in  the 
progress  of  this  work  to  prove  that  no  one  of 
that  age — not  even  Pym  himself— 4ooked  at  the 
great  question  of  resistance  to  tyranny  on  lar- 
ger or  more  extended  grounds,  or  in  a  more 
philosophic  spirit.  It  was  Hampden  who  first 
dared  to  anticipate  a  broader  field  of  warfare 
than  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  prepare  himself  for  a  more  real  struggle; 
and,  constantly  in  communion  with  his  friend 
and  cousin,  Oliver  Cromwell,  it  was  Hampden 
who  advised  with  him  great  projects  of  free- 
dom ;  whose  penetrating  spirit  first  pointed  to 
that  remarkable  person  as  likely  to  become, 
**  in  case  of  a  breach  with  the  king,  the  greatest 
man  in  England;"  and  whose  virtue,  at  all 
times  equal  to  his  intellect  and  courage,  would 
most  surely,  had  not  death  stepped  in,  have 
prevented  even  Cromwell's  traitorous  usurpa- 
tion on  the  English  Commonwealth. 

Hampden's  course  in  this  Parliament  was 
given  at  the  time  the  great  questions  of  Pym's 
Ufe  were  detailed.  Hampden  was  second  to 
Pym  alone,  and  to  the  aid  of  everything  which 
the  wisdom  and  vigilance  of  that  great  states- 
man planned,  he  brought  an  influence  of  almost 
irresistible  power.  He  was,  as  I  have  shown, 
an  especially  earnest  promoter  of  the  grand  re- 
monstrance and  of  the  anti-episcopal  measures. 
In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  important 
here  to  ose,  as  an  illustration  of  his  real  opin- 
ions, even  one  of  the  most  artful  and  disingen- 
Qoos  statements  of  Clarendon.  Describing  the 
first  debate  on  the  bill  for  taking  away  the 
bishops*  votes,  and  mentioning  Lord  Falkland's 
support  of  it,  ♦*  Mr.  Hyde,"  in  the  dignity  of  the 
hi;»torian  Clarendon,  observes  :  **  The  House 
was  so  marvellously  delighted  to  see  the  two 
ioseparable  friends  [Falkland  and  Hyde]  divided 
in  so  important  a  point,  that  they  could  not 
contain  from  a  kind  of  rejoicing ;  and  the  more, 
because  they  saw  Mr.  Hyde  was  much  sur- 
prised with  the  contradiction ;  as  in  truth  he 
was,  having  never  discovered  the  least  incli- 
nation in  the  other  towards  such  a  compliance ; 
and  therefore  they  entertained  an  imagination 
and  hope  that  they  might  work  the  Lord  Falk- 
land to  a  farther  concurrence  with  them.  But 
tbey  quickly  found  themselves  disappointed, 
and  that,  as  there  was  not  the  least  interrup- 
tion of  close  friendship  betweert  the  other  two, 
BO,  when  the  same  argument  came  again  into 
debate,  about  six  months  after,  the  Lord  Falk- 
land changed  his  opinion,  and  gave  them  all 
the  opposition  he  could :  nor  was  he  reserved 
in  acknowledging  *  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
axwl  by  whom,'  and  confessed  to  his  friends, 
'With  whom  he  would  deal  freely,  *that  Mr. 
}Iampden  had  assured  him  that,  if  that  bill 
might  pass,  there  would  be  nothing  more  at- 


tempted to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church ;'  which 
he  thought,  as  the  world  then  went,  would  be 
no  ill  composition."* 

And  why  had  that  bill  ceased  to  be  a  "  good 
composition !"  Because  it  was  refused  by  the 
House  of  Lords  when  first  presented  there.  It 
was  the  old  story  of  the  sibyl  and  her  leaves ; 
and  though  two  hundred  years  have  passed, 
that  story  is  again  in  the  course  of  rehearsal. 
No  one  should  have  known  better  than  Claren- 
don the  great  truth  which  the  very  distinction 
he  himself  has  marked  between  the  early  and 
later  years  of  Hampden  so  strikingly  illustrates 
— that  justice  deferred,  and  rights  withheld, 
will  always  enhance  the  price  at  which  safety 
and  peace  must,  in  the  end,  be  purchased. 

Hampden's  mission  to  Scotland  to  overlook 
and  check  the  king  is  already  before  the  read- 
er ;  and  I  now  approach  the  only  speech  which 
remains  upon  record  with  his  name  attached  to 
it.  It  purports  to  have  been  spoken  on  the 
memorable  morning  already  so  fully  described, 
after  the  impeachment  of  the  five  members, 
among  whom  Hampden's  eminence  and  bold- 
ness had  of  course  placed  him.  I  quote  it, 
without  abridgment,  from  a  small  quarto  pam- 
phlet of  the  time. 

**  Mr.  Spkarr,— It  is  a  true  saying  of  the 
wise  man,  *  That  all  things  happen  alike  to  all 
men,  as  well  to  the  good  man  as  to  the  bad." 
There  is  no  state  or  condition  whatsoever,  ei- 
ther of  prosperity  or  adversity,  but  all  sorts  of 
men  are  sharers  in  the  same :  no  man  can  be 
discerned  truly  by  the  outward  appearance, 
whether  he  be  a  good  subject  either  to  his  God, 
his  prince,  or  his  country,  until  he  be  tried  by 
the  touchstone  of  loyalty.  Give  me  leave,  I 
beseech  you,  to  parallel  the  lives  of  either  sort, 
that  we  may  in  some  measure  discern  truth 
from  falsehood ;  and  in  speaking,  I  shall  simi- 
lize their  lives. 

**  I.  In  religion  towards  God.  II.  In  loyalty 
and  due  subjection  to  their  sovereign,  in  their 
affection  towards  the  safety  of  their  country. 

"L  Concerning  religion.  The  best  means  to 
discern  between  the  true  and  false  religion  is 
by  searching  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  which  is  of  itself  pure,  indited 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  written  by  holy  men, 
unspotted  in  their  lives  and  conversations :  and 
by  this  sacred  word  may  we  prove  whether  our 
religion  be  of  God  or  no ;  and  by  looking  in 
this  glass,  we  may  discern  whether  we  are  in 
the  right  way  or  no. 

**And  looking  into  the  same,  I  find  by  this 
truth  of  God  that  there  is  but  one  God,  one 
Christ,  one  faith,  one  religion,  which  is  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles. 

**  In  these  two  Testaments  is  contained  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation ;  if  that  our  reli- 
gion doth  hang  upon  this  doctrine,  and  no  other 
secondary  means,  then  it  is  true;  to  which 
comes  nearest  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
we  profess,  as  I  really  and  verily  believe ;  and, 
consequently,  that  religion  which  joineth  with 
this  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  tra- 
ditions and  inventions  of  men,  prayers  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  angels,  saints,  that  are  used  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  strange  and  super* 


*  Hilt,  Tcd.  i.,  p.  413, 414. 
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stitious  worshipping,  cringing,  bowing,  creep- 
ing to  the  altar,  using  pictures,  dirges,  and  such 
like,  cannot  be  true,  but  erroneous,  nay,  devil- 
ish :  and  all  this  is  used  and  maintained  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  necessary  as  the  Scripture 
to  salvation ;  therefore  is  a  false  and  errone- 
ous church,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and 
all  other  sects  and  schisms,  that  lean  not  only 
on  the  Scripture,  though  never  so  contrary  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  is  a  false  worshipping  of 
God,  and  not  the  true  religion.  And  thus  much 
concerning  religion,  to  discern  the  truth  and 
falsehood  thereof. 

•♦  II.  I  come  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  second 
thing  intimated  unto  you,  which  was  how  to 
discern,  in  a  state,  between  good  subjects  and 
bad,  by  their  loyalty  and  due  subjection  to  their 
lawful  sovereign ;  in  which  I  shall,  under  fa- 
vour, observe  two  things. 

"  (1.)  Lawful  subjection  to  a  king  in  his  own 
person,  and  the  commands,  edicts,  and  procla* 
mations  of  the  prince  and  his  privy  council. 

"  (2.)  Lawful  obedience  to  the  laws,  statutes, 
and  ordinances  made,  enacted  by  the  king  and 
the  Lords,  with  the  free  consent  of  his  great 
council  of  state  assembled  in  Parliament. 

**  For  the  first.  To  deny  a  willing  and  duti- 
ful obedience  to  a  lawful  sovereign  and  his 
privy  council  (for  as  Camden  truly  saith,  the 
commands  of  the  Lordt^  privy  councillors^  and  the 
edicts  of  the  prince  are  ail  ofie,  for  they  are  insep- 
arable,  the  one  never  without  the  other),  either  to 
defend  his  royal  person  and  kingdoms  against 
the  enemies  of  the  same,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate ;  or  to  defend  the  ancient  privileges  and 
prerogatives  of  the  king,  pertaining  and  belong- 
ing of  right  to  his  royal  crown,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  his  honour  and  dignity ;  or  to  defend 
and  maintain  true  religion,  established  in  the 
land,  according  to  the  truth  of  God,  is  one  sign 
of  an  evil  and  bad  subject. 

"  Secondly.  To  yield  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  a  king,  if  against  the  true  religion, 
against  the  ancient  and  fVindamental  laws  of 
the  land,  is  another  sign  of  an  ill  subject. 

"  Thirdly.  To  resist  the  lawful  power  of  the 
king,  to  raise  insurrection  against  the  king,  ad- 
mit him  adverse  in  his  religion,  to  conspire 
against  his  sacred  person,  or  any  ways  to  rebel, 
though  commanding  things  against  our  con- 
sciences in  exercising  religion,  or  against  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  subject,  is  an  abso- 
lute sign  of  a  disaffected  and  traitorous  subject. 

'*  And  now,  having  given  the  signs  of  discern- 
ing evil  and  disloyal  subjects,  I  shall  only  give 
you,  in  a  word  or  two,  the  signs  of  discerning 
which  are  loyal  and  good  subjects,  only  by  turn- 
ing these  three  signs  already  showed  on  the 
contrary  side. 

"(1)  He  that  willingly  and  cheerfully  en- 
deavoureth  himself  to  obey  his  sovereign's 
commands,  for  the  defence  of  his  own  person 
and  kingdoms,  for  the  defence  of  true  religion, 
for  the  defence  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  is  a 
loyal  and  good  subject. 

"(2.)  To  deny  obedience  to  a  king  com- 
manding anjrthing  against  God's  true  worship 
and  religion,  against  the  ancient  and  fundament- 
al laws  of  the  land,  in  endeavouring  to  perform 
the  same,  is  a  good  subject. 

**  (3.)  Not  to  resist  the  lawful  and  royal  power 
of  the  king,  to  raise  sedition  or  insurrection 


against  bis  person,  or  to  set  division  between 
the  king  and  his  good  subjects,  by  rebellion,  al- 
though commanding  things  against  conscience 
in  the  exercise  of  religion,  or  against  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  subject,  but  patiently  for 
the  same  to  undergo  his  prince's  displeasure, 
whether  it  be  to  his  imprisonment,  confiscation 
of  goods,  banishment,  or  any  other  punishment 
whatsoever,  without  murmuring,  grudging,  or 
reviling  f^ainst  his  sovereign  or  his  proved- 
ings,  but  submitting  willingly  and  cheerfolly 
himself  and  his  cause  to  A&ighty  God,  is  the 
only  sign  of  an  obedient  and  loyal  subject. 

<*  I  come  now  to  the  second  means  to  know 
the  difference  between  a  good  subject  and  a 
bad,  by  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  statutes, 
and  ordinances  made  by  the  king,  with  the 
whole  consent  of  his  Parliament.  And  in  this 
I  observe  a  twofold  subjection :  in  the  particu- 
lar members  thereof  dissenting  from  the  general 
votes  of  the  whole  Parliament ;  and,  secondly, 
the  whole  state  of  the  kingdom  to  a  full  Parlia- 
ment. 

**  First.  I  confess,  if  any  particular  member 
of  a  Parliament,  although  his  judgment  and 
vote  be  contrary,  do  not  willingly  submit  to  the 
rest,  he  is  an  ill  subject  to  the  king  and  country. 

"  Secondly.  To  resist  the  ordinances  of  the 
whole  state  of  the  kingdom,  either  by  stirring 
up  a  dislike  in  the  hearts  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament ;  to  en- 
deavour, by  levying  of  arms,  to  compel  the 
king  and  Parliament  to  make  such  laws  as 
seem  best  to  them ;  to  deny  the  power,  author- 
ity, and  privileges  of  Parliament ;  to  cast  asper- 
sions upon  the  same  and  proceedings,  thereby 
inducing  the  king  to  think  ill  of  the  same,  and 
to  be  incensed  against  the  same;  to  procure 
the  untimely  dissolution  and  breaking  off  of  the 
Parliament  before  all  things  be  settled  by  the 
same,  for  the  safety  and  tranquillity  both  of 
king  and  state,  is  an  apparent  sign  of  a  traitor- 
ous and  disloyal  subject  against  his  king  and 
country. 

**  And  thus,  having  troubled  your  patience  in 
showing  the  difference  between  true  Protest- 
ants and  false  subjects  and  traitors  in  a  state 
or  kingdom,  and  the  means  how  to  discern 
them,  I  humbly  desire  my  actions  may  be  com- 
pared with  either,  both  as  I  am  a  subject, 
Protestant,  and  native  in  this  country,  and  as  I 
am  a  member  of  this  present  and  happy  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  as  I  shall  be  found  guilty  upon  these 
articles  exhibited  against  myself  and  the  other 
gentlemen,  either  a  bad  or  a  good  subject  to 
my  gracious  sovereign  and  native  country,  to 
receive  such  sentence  upon  the  same  as  by  this 
honourable  House  shall  be  conceived  to  agree 
with  law  and  justice." 

Mr.  Southey  thinks*  that  this  speech  incoU 
cates  the  **  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,"  and 
Lord  Nugent  thinks  it  a  very  constitational 
speech.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  emi- 
nent a  writer  as  Mr.  Southey,  and  an  intellect 
so  acute,  should  think  it  likely,  or  even  possi- 
ble, for  such  a  man  as  he  thinks  Hampden  to 
have  been  (the  fiercest  of  rebels  and  the  most 
insincere),  placed  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  above  is  said  to  have  b^^n  spoken, 
to  deliver  himself  of  such  a  **  doctrine.'*    M^hai 
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adfanta^  was  to  be  gained  by  it— or,  rather, 
vfaat  adrantage  was  not  to  be  iosti  On  the 
other  hand.  Lord  Nogent  has  been  wanting  in 
candoor,  and,  taking  the  argument  as  he  was 
content  to  rest  it,  must  be  said  to  have  been 
worsted  by  his  more  experienced  opponent.* 

It  occurred  to  neither  of  the  disputants  that 
the  passages  in  dispute  may  have  been  garbled 
or  incorrectly  reported.  Of  this  there  cannot 
be  a  single  doubt.  The  only  writer  who  copies 
the  speech  is  Doctor  Nalson,  whose  slavish 
propensities  are  well  known,  and  whose  "  col- 
lections** were  published  by  Charles  II.'s  spe- 
cial command ;  yet  even  he  cautiously  intro- 
duces It  thus,  **  I  find  among  the  prints  of  that 
time."  The  editors  of  the  old  Parliamentary 
Uistofy,  though  with  a  strong  Royalist  ten- 
doicj,  were  more  honest ;  and  they  have  re- 
fused to  admit  the  speech  in  its  present  state 
into  their  work,  on  the  express  ground  that  it 
"was  judged,  by  some  learned  gentlemen,  to 
be  surreptitious,  "t  The  outline  is  likely  to 
have  been  correct  enough,  and  probably  it  was 
this  that  furnished  the  interpolator  with  the 
hint  OD  which  he  worked. 

The  Buckinghamshire  petition  has  been  men- 
tioned. It  was  brought  up  to  London,  seven 
days  alter  the  attempt  upon  Hampden  and  Pym, 
by  upward  of  4000  freeholders,  who  had  ridden 
ap  from  their  county,  each  with  a  copy  of  the 
recent  protestation  of  the  Commons  in  his  hat, 
to  show  their  devotedness  to  the  Parliament, 
and  to  Hampden,  their  beloved  representative. 
Thej  complained  of  the  **  very  being  of  Parlia- 
ments endangered  by  a  desperate  and  unex- 
ampled breach  of  privilege  ;*'  and  concluded, 
"  in  respect  of  that  latter  attempt  upon  the  hon- 
oorable  House  of  Commons,  we  are  now  come 
to  offer  oor  service  to  that  end,  and  resolved 
in  their  just  defence  to  live  and  die."  Subse- 
qoently  a  deputation  of  these  bold  brave  men 
carried  a  petition  in  defence  of  Hampden  to  the 
king  himself.  A  great  effect  was  produced  by 
the  tunely- demonstration,  t 

The  war  began,  and  Hampden  was  one  of  the 
irst  in  the  field.  He  hastened  to  Buckingham- 
shire, and  ''  under  the  woody  brows  of  his  own 
beaoteona  Chiltems,"  published  the  ordinance 
to  marshal  the  militia  of  his  native  county.  He 


*  I  i»f«r  at  prewnt  to  certain  pamphlets  which  followed 
Ike  ami— rif  e  of  a  reriew  of  the  *'  Memorials"  in  the 
Qwterly,  aad  in  which,  I  think,  to  almoat  ereij  other  ad- 
vaaCBfe,  Mr.  Soathey  added  the  eminent  one  of  temper, 
t  Part  Hiat.,  to],  z.,  p.  100. 

t  Mnem  the  Royalist  falsehoods  respectinf  it  have  been 
■—I  II II as     They  are  all  imbodied  in  one  of  the  political 

1 1     II  ofthaday: 

**  Did  I  for  this  my  county  brinf 
To  help  their  knight  against  their  king, 

And  raise  the  first  sedition  ? 
TVmgfa  I  the  bostnesa  did  decUne, 
Tct  1  oonoetTed  the  whole  design, 
And  aent  them  their  petition.** 
b  dw  name  generoos  spirit  Hampden's  Tisits  to  Scotland 


Did  I  fior  this  bring  in  the  Scot  f 
(For  *tie  no  secret  now)  the  plot 

Was  Say's  and  mine  together. 
Did  I  for  this  retam  again. 
And  spend  a  winter  there  in  Taint 

I  went  more  to  inrite  them  hither. 

'  noagk  mors  OQT  money  than  oor  ccQM 
IWfT  brotherly  assisfanoe  draws, 

My  laboor  was  not  lost ; 
At  WKj  retnm  I  brooght  yon  thenoo 
Wseeesiiy,  dieir  strong  pretence, 
Ami  this  shall  qoit  the  ooaL" 


was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  only  per- 
sons who  fell  from  his  side  were  some  mem- 
bers of  his  own  famUy.  This  is  ever  one  of 
the  greatest  miseries  of  civil  war,  terrible  as  it 
is  for  every  kind  of  miseiy.  In  a  curious 
pamphlet  of  the  day,  a  "  Discovery  of  Mys- 
teries,** I  find  the  following  living  and  mournful 
picture  of  England  in  her  present  extremity : 
"A  most  unnatural  war,  the  son  against  the 
father,  and  the  father  against  the  son :  the  Earle 
of  Warwicke  fighteth  for  the  Parliament,  and 
my  Lord  Rich,  his  son,  is  with  the  king ;  the 
Earle  of  Dover  is  with  the  king,  and  my  Lord 
Rochford,  his  son,  is  with  the  ParUament :  so 
one  brother  against  another,  as  the  Earle  of 
Northumberland  with  the  Parliament,  and  his 
brother  with  the  king;  the  Earle  of  Bedford 
with  the  Parliament,  and  his  brother  with  the 
king;  Master  Perpoint  with  the  Parliament, 
and  the  Earle  of  Newark  with  the  king ;  Dev- 
ereux  Farmer  with  the  Parliament,  and  his 
brother,  Thomas  Farmer,  together  with  his 
brother-in-law,  my  Lord  Cockain,  with  the 
king,  and  the  like :  and  of  cosens  without  num- 
ber, the  one  part  with  the  king,  and  the  other 
with  the  Parliament :  and  if  they  do  this  in 
subtlety,  to  preserve  their  estate,  I  say  it  is  a 
wicked  policie  to  undoe  the  kingdome,  which 
all  wise  men  should  consider.'*  This  is  indeed 
a  fearful  realization  of  the  poet's  fancy ! 

But  Hampden  himself  was  the  first,  in  this 
great  hour,  to  throw  aside  eveiy  relation  save 
those  in  which  he  stood  to  his  country,  and 
upon  the  issue  of  the  contest  which  had  now 
arrived  he  cheerfully  ventured  all.  He  spared 
neither  purse  nor  person.  He  subscribed  £2000 
to  the  wants  of  the  Parliament,  and  accepted 
the  commission  of  a  colonel.  A  passage  from 
one  of  Doctor  Heylin*s  articles,  however,  pub- 
lished in  the  Mcrcurius  Aulicus  on  his  death, 
conveys  a  feeling  of  the  time  which  was  enter- 
tained on  both  sides.  "  It  was  advertized  this 
day,  that  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hampden,  whom 
the  lower  House  had  joyjud  as  a  coadjutor  with 
the  Earle  of  Essex,  or  rather  fflaced  as  a  superin- 
tendant  over  him,  to  give  them  an  account  of  his 
proceedings,  they  had  made  choice  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane  the  younger  to  attend  that  service,  who, 
having  had  a  g(x>d  part  of  his  breeding  under  the 
holy  ministers  of  New-England,  was  thought  to 
be  provided  of  sufilcieot  zcale  not  only  to  in- 
flame his  excellencie*s  cold  affections,  but  to 
kindle  a  more  fiery  spirit  of  rebellion  in  his 
wavering  souldiers.**  Be  his  position  what  it 
might,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  not  been  many 
days  in  the  field  before  he  showed  himself  a 
thorough  master  of  the  military  duties,  and 
<*  performed  them  on  all  occasions  most  punc- 
tually.*** The  regiment  of  infantry  with  which 
he  entered  the  war  was  soon  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  the  service  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

**  The  raising  of  troops,"  says  Lord  Nugent, 
**  and  the  garrisoning  and  fortifying  of  towns, 
proceeded  with  rapidity.  The  new  levies 
were  formed  into  regiments  and  brigades.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  been  sent  down  to 
assist  Sir  John  Hotham,  began,  but  with  small 
success,  to  collect  a  force  which  was  destined 
to  make  head  against  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle in  the  north.     On  Sir  William  Waller, 
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who  had  the  command  at  Exeter,  derolTed  a 
like  charge  in  the  west,  where  Sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton,  Slanning,  and  Gren^il  occupied  the  great- 
er part  of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  small 
seaports,  for  the  king.  Lord  Brooke  in  War- 
wickshire, Lord  Say  and  his  sons  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  Bedfordshire, 
Lord  Kimbolton  and  Cromwell  in  Huntingdon 
and  Cambridgeshire,  and  Lord  Wharton,  Ar- 
thur Goodwin,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Bulstrode,  Mr. 
Tyrell,  and  Mr.  Richard  Grenvil  the  high  sher- 
iff; in  Buckinghamshire ;  Skippon,  and  Hollis, 
and  Stapleton  in  Middlesex ;  and  the  sherifTs 
of  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Berkshire  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  formed  the  militia  re-enforce- 
ments for  the  army,  which  was  placed  under 
the  chief  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  This 
became  soon  the  main  army  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  course  of  less  than  a  month 
after  the  raising  of  the  king's  standard,  the  Par- 
liamentarian force  throughout  England  amount- 
ed to  about  35,000  men.  The  whole  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  The 
divisions  were  generally  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  such  of  the  chiefs  as  had  served  in 
the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  a  few 
French  and  German  engineers  were  engaged 
to  superintend  the  fortifications  and  the  drilling 
of  the  artillery.  The  brigades  and  single  regi- 
ments were  raised  and  led  by  such  of  the  noble- 
men and  country  gentlemen  as  were  found 
combining  with  their  local  influence,  activity, 
courage,  and  genius  enough  for  mQitary  affairs 
to  be  intrusted  with  commands.  The  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  as  their  clothing  became 
more  complete,  assumed  the  colours  of  their 
respective  leaders — ^genersdly  such  as  had  been 
worn  by  the  serving  men  of  the  families.  Hol- 
li8*8  were  the  London  red-coats  ;  Lord  Brooke's 
the  purple ;  Hampden's  the  green-coats  ;  Lord 
Say's  and  Lord  MandeviUe's  the  blue.  The 
orange,  which  had  long  been  the  colour  of  Lord 
Essex's  household,  and  now  that  of  his  body- 
guard, was  worn  in  a  scarf  over  the  armour  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  Parliament  army,  as  the 
distinguishing  synabol  of  their  cause.  Each 
regiment  also  carried  a  small  standard,  or  cor- 
net, with,  on  one  side,  the  device  and  motto 
of  its  colonel,  and,  on  the  other,  the  watph- 
word  of  the  Parliament—*  God  with  us.*  The 
Earl  of  Essex's  bore  the  inscription,  '  Cave, 
adsum,'  words  not  well  chosen,  as,  in  the 
course  of  the  wars,  they  sometimes  aflbrded 
occasion  for  jest  among  the  Cavaliers,  when 
his  regiment  chanced  to  be  seen  in  retreat,  or 
engaged  in  levying  contributions,  or  in  some 
such  other  duties  which  were  distasteful  to  the 
parts  of  the  country  over  which  it  was  moving, 
and  which  thus  gave  a  somewhat  whimsical  air 
to  the  warning."*  Some  of  these  mottoes  were 
better  chosen  and  better  justified.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  war,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Algernon  Sidney,  inscribed  his  stand- 
ard with  the  words,  "  Sanctu*  amor  patruB  dat 
animum ;"  and  the  motto  which  was  borne  at 
the  head  of  Hampden's  regiment  resolutely  in- 
dicated its  great  leader's  course,  <*  Vestigia 
mUU  retrortum.** 

It  appears,  from  the  returns  of  Lord  Essex^s 
army,  that  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 


*  I  hvn  fyoad  Mvvnl  of  thMO  j«ta  in.  Um  M*rouiiit 
Anlicu. 


it  must  have  consisted  of,  in  the  whole,  nearly 
15,000  infantry  and  4500  horse.  Of  the  former 
there  were  twenty  regiments:  the  lord-gen- 
eral's body-guard,  and  the  regiments  of  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  the  Earl  of  Stamford, 
Viscount  Say,  Viscount  Rochford,  Viscount  St 
John,  Lord  Kimbolton,  Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Rob- 
erts, Lord  Wharton,  John  Hampden,  Dennl 
Hollis,  Sir  John  Meyrick,  Sir  Henry  Cbofanley, 
Sir  William  Constable,  Sir  William  Fairfax, 
Charles  Essex,  Thomas  Grantham,  Thomas 
Ballard  and  William  Bamfield.  The  cavalry 
were  in  seventy-five  troops.  These  were  all 
raised,  as  were  many  of  the  infantry  regiments, 
at  the  charge  of  their  commanderB.  They  were 
the  lord-general's  life-guard  of  gentlemen,  and 
the  troops  of  the  Earls  of  Bedford,  Peter- 
borough, and  Stamford,  Viscounts  Say,  St. 
John,  and  Fielding,  Lords  Brooke,  Wharton, 
Willough^  of  Parham,  Hastings,  Grey  of  Gro- 
by.  Sir  William  Balfour,  Sir  William  Waller, 
Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Sir  Walter  Erie,  Sir  Faith- 
ful Fortescue,  Nathaniel,  Francis,  and  John 
Fiennes,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Valentine  Wangb- 
ton,  Henry  Ireton,  Arthor  Goodwin,  John  Dal- 
bier,  Adrian  Scroope,  Thomas  Hatcher,  John 
Hotham,  Sir  Robert  Pye,  Sir  William  Wray, 
Sir  John  Saunders,  John  Alured,  Edwyn  San- 
dys, John  and  Thomas  Hammond,  Alexander 
F^,  Anthony  and  Henry  Mildmay,  James  and 
Thomas  Temple,  Arthur  Evelyn,  Robert  Vi- 
vers,  Hercules  Langrishe,  William  Pretty, 
James  Sheffield,  John  Gunter,  Robert  and 
Francis  Dowett,  John  Bird,  Matthew  Draper, 
Henry  Dimmocke,  Horatio  Carey,  John  Neale, 
Edward  Ayscough,  John  and  Francis  Thomp- 
son, Edward  Keighley,  Alexander  Donglas, 
Thomas  Lydcott,  John  Fleming,  Richard  Gren- 
vil, Thomas  Tyrell,  John  Hale,  William  Bal- 
four, George  Austin,  Edward  Wingate,  Edward 
Bainton,  Charles  Chichester,  Walter  Long.  Ed- 
ward West,  William  Anselm,  Robert  Kirie,  and 
Simon  Rudgeley.  Sir  John  Meyrick  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  military  phrase  then  in  ose, 
sergeant-major-general  of  this  army,  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough  general  of  the  ordnance,  and 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  of  the  horse. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  equip  the  men  as  to 
raise  them.  Matchlocks,  pikes,  and  poleaxes 
supplied,  however,  the  greater  number  of  the 
infantry ;  and  the  cavalry  were  altogether  bet- 
ter provided.  The  steel  cap  and  gorget,  the 
back  and  breast  plates,  the  tassets  descending 
to  the  knees,  the  long  sword,  carbine,  and  pis- 
tols— and,  occasionaUy,  the  long  lances — pre- 
sented an  unobjectionable  setting  out.  The 
completeness  of  the  defences  of  Haderig's  re- 
giment won  them  the  name  of  the  **  lobsters ;" 
and  that  of  **  ironsides"  has  been  immortally 
appropriated  by  Cromwell's  men. 

Hampden's  first  muster  of  his  levies  was 
made  on  the  fatal  field  of  Chalgrove,  where  he 
afterward  received  his  death  woiind.  Wliile 
engaged  on  this  his  earliost  military  daty,  be 
illustrated  the  promptness  and  decision  of  his 
character.  On  hearing  that  some  of  the  king's 
commissioners  of  array  were  in  the  neighboor- 
hood,  he  suddenly,  without  dissolving  the  meet- 
ing, withdrew  a  small  detachment  from  it,  sor- 
pnsed  the  conmussioners,  and  sent  thempriKm- 
ers  to  London. 

The  king  b^  found  hknseU;  meanwhile,  it 
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tbe  bead  of  aboot  10,000  foot,  1500  dragoons, 
lad  3000  ordinary  borse.  On  first  raising  his 
Btandard  at  Nottingham  he  had  but  a  '*  ragged 
•rray"  of  followers ;  bat,  having  gone  back  to 
York,  and  traTersed  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire, 
and  Nottinghamshire,  commanding  the  attend- 
ance of  the  trained  bands,  levying  forced  loans, 
and  gathering  to  his  **  array**  all  the  lowest  and 
most  dependant  classes  of  the  community,  he 
foand  himself,  on  halting  at  Shrewsbury,  in 
possession  of  the  force  I  have  named.  It  has 
never  been  denied  that,  as  opposed  to  the  great 
bulk  of  Charles's  army,  that  of  the  Paiiiament 
was  infinitely  more  **  substantial"  and  intelli- 
gent, consisting  of  almost  all  the  inferior  gen- 
try, freeholders,  yeomen,  and  the  sober  and 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  towns ;  in  a  word,  of 
men  who  had  best  reason  to  know  the  value 
of  tbooe  rights  of  liberty  and  property  for  which 
they  now  prepared  to  shed  their  blood.  On 
the  other  hand,  Charles  had  the  Church,  or, 
rather,  those  still  surviving  influences  which 
coastituted  its  power  before  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den had  raxed  the  power  itself  to  the  dust ;  he 
had  all  the  Roman  Catholic  party ;  he  had  the 
universities  also ;  and,  on  either  wing,  as  it 
were,  of  his  army,  he  held  a  majority  of  the 
nobility  and  the  aid  gentry  of  England.  Many 
of  the  latter,  indeed  almost  all,  had  joined  him 
from  DO  other  feeling  than  that  subtle  and  del- 
icate sense  of  honour  which  the  term  loyalty 
kopbes,  and  out  of  the  indescribable  instinct  of 
which — misplaced  surely  towards  any  but  an 
absolute  sovereign — they  argued,  that  while 
their  voices  were  their  own  in  the  great  Par- 
hamentary  struggle  for  the  liberties  and  laws, 
thai  swords  were  the  king's  alone.  **  I  am 
mach  unsatisfied  with  the  proceedings  here," 
wrote  Lord  Robert  Spencer  to  his  wife  from 
the  king's  camp,  in  the  first  months  of  the  war; 
**  nor  is  there  wanting  daily  handsome  occasion 
to  retire,  toere  it  not  for  grinning  honour.  For, 
let  occasion  be  never  so  handsome,  unless  a 
man  were  resolved  to  fight  on  the  Parliament 
side,  it  will  be  said,  without  doubt,  that  a  man 
is  afraid  to  fight.  If  there  could  be  an  expedient 
fvmmd  to  sohe  the  punctilio  of  honour ^  I  would  not 
comtime  here  an  hour.**  The  writer's  scruples 
were  speedily  solved,  for  he  fell  fighting  under 
the  royal  standard.  To  the  same  class  of  ago- 
aixing  doubts,  notwithstanding  all  the  protest- 
inf  eloqnence  of  Clarendon,  belong  those  shrill 
and  sad  accents  wherewith  Falkland  so  oAen 
ingeminated  the  word  peace^  peace !  He  was 
Boc  less  weary  of  the  times  than  of  the  position 
in  which  he  found  himself,  and  he  had  his  pas- 
sioBate  prayer  of  being  **  soon  out  of"  them 
boUi.  So,  too,  with  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  the 
first  standard-bearer  to  Charles.  He  disap- 
proved of  the  cause  in  which  he  had  engaged, 
as  Clarendon  confesses ;  but  "  he  had  eaten  of 
the  king's  bread,"  and  honour  bound  him  to  the 
•ervioe.    He  fell  in  the  first  battle. 

Bm  if  "  honour"  was  the  bond  of  this  section 
of  the  king's  party,  the  faster  and  firmer  bond 
of  liberty  held  together  the  army  of  the  Parlia- 
Imment,  massing,  in  one  compact  array,  all  the 
■whsraniial  yeomanry,  the  merchants,  the  men 
of  the  towns,  and  a  very  large  and  formidable 
nkinorky  of  the  peerage  and  landed  gentry  of 
Kagiand.  No  doubts  or  scruples  attended  upon 
tliti  canse.    It  give  a  oommon  and  elevated 


object  to  the  sympathies  of  all.  It  gave  *'  life 
in  death"  to  aU  the  owners  of  it  and  sufiTererv 
for  it. 

The  civil  war  had  now- fairly  begun,  and 
much  blood  was  shed  in  occasional  skirmishes 
on  both  sides.  Hampden  was  in  Northampton- 
shire with  a  small  brigade  of  infantry  and  some 
guns,  accompanied  by  his  fellow-representative 
for  Buckinghamshire,  Arthur  Goodwin,  and  his 
regiment  of  cavalry.  News  reached  him  that 
Lord  Brooke,  who  had  been  threatened  with  a 
siege  in  his  own  castle,  was  suddenly  very 
close  pressed  in  Warwickshire,  and  he  instant- 
ly hastened  to  his  aid.  Meanwhile  the  gallant 
Brooke,  after  a  noble  and  high-spirited  tri- 
umph,* had  begun  a  march  on  Northampton- 
shire, and  Hampden's  brigade  met  him  at 
Southam.  A  little  army  was  thus  formed-^ 
acting  as  the  right  wing  to  Essex — and  the 
first  strong  division  openly  in  action.  Lord 
Say,  Lord  Grey,  Denzil  HoUis,  and  Cholmley, 
were  in  command  along  with  Brooke  and 
Hampden. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  force  of  Lord 
Northampton,  much  more  considerable  in  num- 
bers, approached  within  two  miles  of  Southam, 
and  the  drums  beat  to  arms.  **  Upon  hearing 
whereof,  the  soldiers,  possessed  with  joy  that 
their  enemies,  the  Cavaliers,  were  so  near, 
gave  a  great  shout,  flinging  up  their  hats  and 
clattering  their  arms  till  the  town  rang  again ; 
and,  casting  aside  all  desire  of  meat  and  lodg- 
ings provided  for  them,  went  inmiediately  into 
the  field  adjoining  to  the  town,  ready  for  battle, 
where  they  continued  till  the  morning."!  The 
enemy  appeared  at  daybreak  on  the  Uunsmore 
road  and  lanes  adjoining.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
fight  began.  Hampden,  who  had  taken  post 
with  his  brigade  on  some  rising  ground,  charged 
first ;  and,  after  a  hot  skirmish,  the  royal  troops 
gave  way,  and  were  pursued  to  the  river.  This 
was  the  first  serious  skirmish  of  the  war,  and 
Hampden  was  the  first  to  charge  in  it. 

Essex's  movements  were,  meanwhile,  waver- 
ing and  compromising;  and  irrevocable  mis- 
chief might  have  been  done,  even  thus  early, 
to  the  cause,  but  for  the  wonderful  energy  of 
Hampden  and  Lord  Brooke.  The  eloquence 
of  the  latter  nobleman's  addresses  to  his  sol- 
diers pierced  through  the  mailed  bosoms  of  the 
dullest  among  the.  troops,  and  inspired  them 
with  an  ever  lively  enthusiasm.  "  If  the  nobility 
and  bravery  of  the  cause,"  he  told  some  raw 
re-enforcements  in  the  hall  of  his  noble  old  for- 
tress at  Warwick,  "  be  not  sufficient  to  animate 
cowards,  and  make  even  the  meanest  spirits 
courageous,  I  know  not  what  possibly  can  stir 
up  mortal  men  to  put  on  undaunted  resolutions." 
These  young  troops  marched  to  the  assistance 
of  the  main  army  at  Northampton,  and  were 
the  bravest  there!  Hampden's  activity  and 
unwearied  energy  were  surprising :  now  at  the 
headquarters  of  Essex ;  now  leading  his  brigade 
in  the  general  advance  upon  Worcester ;  now 
present  at  the  committee  of  public  safety  in 
London ;  again,  in  a  few  days,  at  Aylesbury, 
near  which,  supported  by  Denzil  Hollis,  he  gave 
sharp  fight  to  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  re- 
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pulsed  and  pursued  them  to  Oxford,  and  then 
rejoined  Essex.  In  every  action  or  skirmish, 
Hampden,  perhaps  too  boldly,  exposed  his  per- 
son with  such  a  daring  intrepidity  as,  among 
thousands  of  men,  raised  him  to  a  conspicuous 
mark  above  them  all. 

The  first  great  pitched  battle  now  approach- 
ed. On  a  bright  and  cold  morning,  the  33d  of 
October,  1642,  the  King  of  England  found  him- 
self, for  the  first  time,  opposite  the  thick  and  dark 
masses  of  the  army  of  the  Pariiament  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  sep- 
arated from  his  enemy  by  a  plain  called  the 
"  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse,"  at  Keynton  Field,  or 
Edge  Hill,  in  Warwickshire.  He  addressed  his 
officers  in  his  tent  eloquently  and  bravely :  ••  If 
this  day  shine  prosperous  unto  us,**  said  he, "  we 
shall  all  be  happy  in  a  glorious  victory.  Your 
king  is  both  your  cause,  your  quarrel,  and  your 
captain.  The  foe  is  in  sight  Now  show  your- 
selves no  malignant  parties,  but  with  your  swords 
declare  what  courage  and  fidelity  is  within  you. 
I  have  written  and  declared  that  I  intended 
always  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  and  now  I  must 
prove  my  words  by  the  convincing  argument 
of  the  sword.  Let  Heaven  show  his  power  by 
this  day's  victory,  to  declare  me  just,  and  as  a 
lawful,  so  a  loving  king  to  my  subjects.  The 
best  encouragement  I  can  give  you  is  this,  that, 
come  life  or  death,  your  king  will  bear  you 
company,  and  ever  keep  this  field,  this  place, 
and  this  day's  service  in  his  grateful  remem- 
brance." He  then  rode  along  the  lines,  clad  in 
steel  armour,  and  wearing  a  black  velvet  man- 
tle over  it,  on  which  glittered  his  brilliant  star 
and  George.  Never  did  Charles  I.  seem  so 
respectable  as  when  about  to  shed  the  blood  of 
the  bravest  and  most  conscientious  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

Old  Lord  Lindsey,  his  general-in-chief,  dis- 
gusted with  the  overbearing  insolence  of  Prince 
Rupert,  acted  as  though  only  nominal  com- 
mander, and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, with  this  fervent  prayer,  "Oh  Lord! 
thou  knowest  how  busy  I  must  be  this  day. 
If  I  forget  Thee,  do  not  thou  forget  me.  March 
on,  boys !"  When  old  Major-general  Skippon, 
some  days  after,  was  in  a  similar  position,  he 
used  language  to  the  troops  of  the  Parliament 
which  was  as  homely,  and  proved  more  effect- 
ive. "  Come,  mv  boys,  my  brave  boys,  let  us 
pray  heartUy,  and  fight  heartily.  I  will  run  the 
same  fortunes  and  hazards  with  you.  Remem- 
ber the  cause  is  for  God,  and  for  the  defence 
of  yourselves,  your  wives,  and  children.  Come, 
my  honest,  brave  boys,  pray  heartily,  and  fight 
heartily,  and  God  will  bless  us.** 

The  armies  had  confronted  each  other — 
10,000  on  the  side  of  the  Commons,  and  12,000 
on  that  of  the  king— -from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  the  fight  did  not  begin  till  two. 
The  Royalists  would  not  leave  their  position. 
The  Parliamentarians  were  the  first  to  advance ; 
and  the  enemy  then  gallantly  descending  into 
the  plain,  the  battle  soon  hotly  raged  on  both 
sides.  In  the  front,  vrith  each  a  pike  in  his 
hand,  Essex  and  Lindsey  fought  with  heroic 
caUantry.  Suddenly  Prince  Rupert  made  a 
desperate  and  impetuous  charge,  and  broke  the 
left  wing  of  the  ParliamentananSi  who  imme- 


diately  fled.  The  braver  regiments  of  the  right 
wing  and  centre  held  their  ground,  charged  gal- 
lantly in  return,  and  took  several  of  the  king's 
guns.  Rupert  meanwhile  pushed  on  after  the 
fugitives  with  his  characteristic  love  of  plunder, 
even  as  far  as  Keynton  itself,  a  distance  of 
three  miles ;  when  two  regiments,  led  by 
Hampden,  were  seen  hastening  across  the  en- 
closures to  support  the  mangled  squadrons  of 
flying  horse.  He  had  left  Stratford-on-Avon 
the  night  before,  and  pushed  on  with  Gran- 
tham's regiment,  his  own  green-coats,  and  five 
guns,  which  the  men  had  dragged  with  difficulty 
through  the  deep  roads.  He  formed  instantly, 
and,  opening  fire  on  Rupert,  obliged  him  to  torn 
in  great  confusion.    Hampden  could  not  follow. 

The  king's  army  were  sorely  prewed  at  the 
time  of  Rupert's  re-arrival  among  them,  and, 
night  closinff  in,  both  parties  left  the  field.  Lord 
Lindsey  had  fallen  covered  with  wounds.  Sir 
Edmund  Verney  was  also  slain,  and  the  royal 
standard  was  taken  and  retaken.  On  the  side 
of  the  Parliament,  two  colonels,  Charies  Essex 
and  Lord  St.  John,  perished ;  and  the  entire 
number  of  men  left  dead  upon  the  field  is  said 
to  have  been  about  5000.  Charles  Pym  be- 
haved most  gallantly.  A  Parliamentary  soldier, 
dying  of  his  wounds,  declared  ^hat  his  deepest 
grief  was  having  received  his  death  from  the 
hand  of  his  brother.  He  had  recognised  him 
among  the  royal  troops,  and  turned  aside,  bat 
not  in  time  to  avoid  the  fatal  carbine,  which 
was  impetuously  discharged  from  the  hand  that 
had  never  before  been  raised  but  in  aflTection.* 
Both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 

Hampden  joined  Essex  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  implored  him  earnestly  to 
press  forward,  force  the  king's  position,  relieve 
Banbury,  and  throw  himself  at  once  on  the  con- 
tested line  of  the  road  to  the  capital  Essex 
was  timid  and  indecisive ;  he  marched,  in  pref- 
erence, on  Coventry,  while  the  king,  taking 
Banbury  in  his  way  without  resistance,  march- 
ed to  Oxford,  where  he  halted. 

The  next  movement  of  Essex,  after  consid- 
erable sluggishness,  was  upon  Northampton, 
Hampden  and  Arthur  Goodwin  leading  the  ad- 
vanced guard.  Lord  Nugent  has  proiduccd  i 
letter  which  during  the  march  Hampden  wrote 
from  Northampton  to  the  lieutenants  of  Buck- 
inghamshire to  encourage  them : 

**  To  my  noble  friends.  Colonel  Bolstrode,  Cap* 
tain  Grenvil,  Captain  Tyrell,  Captain  WesC* 
or  any  of  them. 
<<  Gentlemen,— The  army  is  now  at  Nor- 
thampton, moving  every  day  nearer  to  you. 
If  you  disband  not,  we  may  be  a  mutual  succour 
to  each  other ;  but  if  you  disperse,  yoa  make 
yourselves  and  your  country  a  prey. 

"  You  shall  hear  daily  from  your  aemnt, 
**  John  Ham fdbv. 
**Northainpt<»,Oct.Sl.>* 

*'  I  wrote  this  enclosed  letter  yesterday,  and 
thought  it  would  have  come  to  you  then,  bat 
the  messenger  had  occasion  to  stay  till  this 
morning.  We  cannot  be  ready  to  mmroh  tiA 
to-morrow,  and  then,  I  believe,  we  abaU.  I 
desire  you  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  me  agaift 
as  soon  as  yon  can,  to  the  army,  that  we  maf 
know  what  posture  you  are  in,  and  then  yo* 
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win  hear  which  way  we  go.  You  shall  do  me 
a  faToor  to  certify  me  what  yoa  hear  of  the 
kiog*s  forces,  for  I  believe  your  intelligence  is 
better  from  Oxford  and  those  parts  than  ours 
can  be.  "  Your  humble  servant, 

*•  John  Hampdbn. 

"NortbsmpCon,  Nor.  1,  IMS.'' 

Brentford,  meanwhile,  was  occupied  by  Hol- 
Ks's  regiment  only.  A  numerous  force  of  cav- 
alry, with  some  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the 
command  of  Rupert,  unexpectedly  fell  upon 
them.  Essex  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  when 
the  roaring  of  the  cannon  reached  him.  He 
mounted  horse  instantly,  and  rode  to  the  scene 
of  action,  where  he  found  the  regiments  of 
Hampden  and  Lord  Brooke  already  to  the  res- 
cue, and  the  Royalists  retiring,  after  having 
done  some  serious  mischief  Five  times  had 
Hampden  and  Brooke  charged  the  streets  to 
open  passage  for  retreat  to  HoUis's  brave  and 
suffering  men,  and  five  times  were  repulsed 
by  overwhelming  numbers  and  with  great  car- 
nage. 

A  re-enforcement  arrived  on  the  following 
rooming.  Hampden  proposed  then  to  march 
aoOO  men  to  Hounslow,  and  cut  off  the  king's 
retreat  on  Oxford,  while  Essex  and  the  main 
army  attacked  him  in  front.  This  was  agreed 
to;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  a  mile  on  his 
gallant  errand  when  he  was  overtaken  by  coun- 
ter orders.  Here  was  another  great  error. 
Hampden  was  obliged  to  direct  his  march  to 
Reading.  Clarendon  himself  admits,  "  There 
bad  been,  in  the  secret  conunittee  for  the  car- 
rying on  the  war,  forming  those  designs,  and 
administering  to  the  expenses  thereof,  a  long 
debate,  with  great  diflerence  of  opinion,  wheth- 
er they  should  not  march  directly  with  their 
army  to  besiege  Oxford,  where  the  king  and  the 
court  was,  rather  than  Reading ;  and,  if  they 
had  taken  that  resolution,  as  Mr.  Hampden, 
and  all  they  who  desired  still  to  strike  at  the  root, 
reiy  earnestly  insisted  upon,  without  doubt 
they  had  put  the  king's  affairs  into  great  con- 
fusion ;  for,  besides  that  the  town  was  not 
tolerably  fortified,  nor  the  garrison  well  pro- 
vided for,  the  court,  and  multitude  of  nobility, 
and  ladies,  and  gentry,  with  which  it  was  in- 
habited, bore  any  kind  of  alarum  very  ill."* 

These  words  of  Clarendon,  "  strike  at  the 
root,"  explain  the  cause  of  these  unhappy  dif- 
ferences. Essex  .remained  unimpeached  in 
honour,  but  he  never  was  for  "  striking  at  the 
root."  He  had  not,  like  Hampden,  when  he 
drew  his  sword,  cast  away  the  scabbard.  He 
never  saw  himself  near  to  a  great  victory  that 
be  did  not  tremble ;  in  defeat  and  disaster  alone 
he  stood  erect  and  gallantly. 

Hampden,  mortified  and  sorrowful,  sat  down 
with  h^  forces  before  Reading.  Some  few 
short  months  before  he  had  brought  home  a 
bride  from  that  pleasant  town!  This  very 
fact,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  were  really  well  affected 
to  the  caose,  probably  guided  him  in  his  course 
of  only  firing  a  few  ^ots  into  the  town,  though 
eomoianding  a  view  of  almost  every  street. 
Colonel  Lewis  Kirke,  the  father  of  the  infa- 
mous Kirke,  conomanded'the  Royalist  garrison 
there ;  and  Colonel  Urrie,  so  soon  after  a  rene- 
gade, seconded  Hampden  with  a  small  body  of 
^  Kitacycf  the  ]Ubelliaa,rQL  ir.,  p.  30, 40. 
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cavalry.  Kirke  attempted  several  sallies,  and 
was  repulsed  with  loss;  and  at  daybreak  on 
the  third  morning,  Hampden  and  Urrie,  judging 
the  garrison  fatigued  and  dispirited,  determined 
to  attempt  the  walls  by  assault.  Accordingly, 
advancing  silently  from  the  trenches  with  400b 
picked  men,  Hampden,  in  the  gray  twilight  of 
the  morning,  passed  the  outer  and  second  ditch, 
and,  mounting  the  rampart,  threw  himself  into 
the  northernmost  bastion.  A  desperate  resist- 
ance was  made,  and  terrible  slaughter  accom- 
panied it.  Then  Hampden,  calling  forward  the 
reserves,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  see* 
ond  attack,  and  again,  with  fresh  men  strug^ 
gling  up  the  walls,  renewed  the  fight  on  the 
breast  of  the  main  work.  Kirke,  upon  this, 
drew  out  the  whole  garrison,  and  the  **  conflict 
came  to  push  of  pike,"  chief  to  chief,  each  at 
the  head  of  his  party,  and  each  cheering  his 
men  by  desperate  achievement.  Hampden, 
however,  overpowered  by  force,  must  have  re- 
tired, when  Urrie,  who  bad  detached  himself 
ta  the  right,  pushed  between  the  Cavaliers  and 
the  town.  The  fire  from  the  inhabitants  at 
once  ceased;  and,  after  four  hours*  terrible 
struggle,  and  400  men  of  the  garrison  left  dead 
in  the  place^  Kirke  abandoned  the  defence  and 
escaped  to  Oxford.  Hampden  remained  mas- 
ter of  Reading,  of  many  stores,  much  baggage^ 
and  a  large  number  of  prisoners.* 

And  so.  closed  the  first  year  of  the  vrar— 
brilliant  successes,  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  by  Hampden*~great  opportunities  lost  by 
Essex !  The  king  might  be  said  to  be  victor, 
because  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  was  not, 
vanquished. 

Meanwhile  Hampden  had  become  more  than 
ever  dear  to  the  popular  party,  and  hateful  to 
the  court  at  Oxford.  The  filth  of  the  ••  Mercu- 
rius  Aulicus,"  poured  out  upon  him  by  its  reli- 
gious editors,  testified  to  both  feelings.  About 
this  time  I  find  the  following  in  that  loyal  pub- 
lication :  *'  It  is  advertized  by  some  who  have 
beene  curious  in  the  observation,  that  Mr. 
Hampden,  one  of  the  five  members  so  much 
talked  of,  hath  had  many  great  misfortunes 
since  the  beginning  of  these  present  troublesr 
whereof  he  hath  b^ne  a  principall  mover,  par- 
ticularly that  he  hath  buried  since  that  time 
two  of  his  daughters,  one  grandchild  which  he 
had  by  a  daughter  married  to  Sir  Robert  Pjre 
the  younger,  his  owne  eldest  sonne  and  heir ; 
there  being  two  onely  sonnes  surviving,  where- 
of  the  one  is  said  to  be  a  cripple,  and  the  other 
a  lunatike ;  of  which,  whatever  use  may  be 
made  by  others,  *tis  not  unfit  but  that  the  party 
whom  it  most  concerns  would  lay  it  dose  unte 
his  heart,  and  make  such  use  thereof  as  the 
sad  case  invites  him  to."t    Anything  more 


*  Lord  Niif«iit*a  Memorials,  toL  ii.,  p.  348.  Kingdom'* 
Weekly  Intelligeiioer.. 

t  Mercuriot  Anlicaa,  15t1i  week.  The  nme  bratal  wri* 
ter  obserred.  on  the  newe  of  the  patriot*e  earlV  death; 
'<  Satardar,  June  t4.  Thia  day  we  were  adrtrtizod  that 
Maater  John  Hampden  (the  principal  member  of  the  fire) 
was  dead  of  those  wounds  he  received  on  Snndaj  last.  If 
so,  the  reader  may  remember,  that  in  the  1 5th  weeke  of 
this  *  Mercurins,*  we  told  the  world  what  faire  waminf 
Master  Hampden  *  had  reoeired  since  the  beginning  of  this 
rebellion  (whereof  he  was  a  chiefe  incendiary),  how  he  had 
bnried  his  sonne  and  heir  and  his  two  daughters,  two  onely 
sonnes  sorririn^,  whereof  one  was  a  cripple  and  the  other 
» lunatike,*  whi<A,  though  this  desperate  man  was  unwill- 
ing to  make  use  oft  yet  sure  it  mv  ■turtle  the  rest  of  hit 
faotioB,  espeoiuUy  tf  they  consider  that  Chalgrofe  Pi»M 
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korriUe  than  sadi  in  attack  as  this  (sapposing 
it  true)  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  It  was  a 
gross  falsehood,  with  only  so  moch  truth  as  to 
give  bitter  pain  to  its  illustrious  object.  He 
had  indeed  lost  his  eldest  son,  and  his  faTourite 
and  beloved  daughter,  Mrs.  Knightley.  He 
was  seldom  known  to  smile  afterward. 

Nothing,  however— not  even  such  sorrows — 
eould  quendi  his  indomitable  activity.  He  was 
now  almost  daily  on  the  toad  between  the  ad- 
vanced pests  of  the  army  and  London,  and  was 
frequently  able  to  discharge,  in  the  same  day, 
his  double  duties  at  the  army  and  with  Pym  in 
the  public  oonmiittee.  The  poet  Denham,  then 
m  the  king's  service,  thus  described  it,  at  this 
time,  in  one  of  the  lampoons  from  which  I  have 
ahready  quoted : 

**  Hum  I  m  ctkm  ptattd  b«tw«M 
WindMr  aai  WMtmiiiUr  ooMta, 

And  did  mjmU  diridt. 
To  ke«p  hi*  ezcellenoe  in  aw«, 
AmA  giv«  th«  PwliuMnt  the  law, 

F«r  th«7  kaaw  bom  bend*  ?** 

Fortunately  fbr  Denham  and  his  party,  this 
was  not  altogether  true.  Hampden  was  not 
able  to  ''keep  his  excellence  in  awe.*'  His 
excellency's  timidity  still  forced  him  into  every 
kind  of  error ;  and  so  manifest,  especially  to 
the  Royalists,  was  the  superiority  of  Hampden, 
that  they  attempted,  with  daring  artfulness,  to 
sow  dissensions  in  the  troops  of  the  enemy  by 
l^ain  statements  of  a  rivalry  for  the  Parliament- 
arian command.  I  find  the  following  in  the 
^Merourius  Aulicus :"  <•  It  was  this  day  report- 
ed exceodingiie  confidently,  1^  some  who  came 
from  London  lately,  how  it  was  noised  in  the 
citie  that  the  Earle  of  Essex  was  to  Uaoe  the 
fUn  ofgemraU  unto  Mr.  Hampden,  as  one  more 
active,  and  so,  by  consequence,  more  capable 
of  the  style  of  exoellenoie ;  which,  though  it 
proved  not  so  in  the  event  {as  it  ii  not  Ukefy), 
yet  shows  it  clearly  what  an  ill  opinion  the 
prindpaU  maintainors  of  this  rebellion  have  of 
this  said  earle,  and  with  how  little  confidence 
the  common  soldiers  will  be  brought  to  spend 
their  lives  under  the  colours  and  command  of 
auch  a  geoerall,  of  whom  they  have  so  mani- 
lested  a  distrust  by  their  common  talke,  and 
whom  they  have  so  pubUkely  exposed  to  con- 
tempt and  scorn  in  abusive  pictures."  No 
doubt  it  was  from  this  authori^  that  Anthony 
Wood  derived  his  statement  of  such  an  inten- 
tion of  placing  Hampden  hi  chief  command 
having  been  entertained  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  No  good  authority  ever  existed 
lor  it,  happy  as  the  issue  might  have  been  for 
England. 

On  the  occurrence  and  disclosure  of  the 
Waller  plot,  in  which  a  cousin  of  Hampden  was 
found  dishonourably  implicated,  a  base  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  name  by  the  slavish 
scribes  at  Oxford,  to  throw  out  the  vilest  in- 
ainuations  against  Hampden's  honesty  and  vir- 
toe.  I  find  this  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Parliament ;  and  the  extract  is 
curious  and  valuable,  since  it  supplies,  what 
has  more  than  once  been  questioned,  the  real 
relationship  of  Waller's  feUow-conspirator  to 


(wkno  ho  BOW  rtooivod  Uiis  aocUl  woaad)  wm  tho  aelf> 
mm»  pboo  wkoro  ho  fint  aootorod  Bad  draw  op  moa  ia 

to  nbeU  aninok  tho  kinf .    Bat  whothor  tho  lifb  oad 

oftho  LotdBrooko  or  Mootor  Hoipdoa  bo  tho  bottor 
■ffiiaol  tioMOA  Md  loboUioi,  lol  poMoritio  jodg^v 


the  patriot.  "  In  this  place,  tot  I  may  Mi 
exceed  the  length  of  my  semanicall  inteUigence, 
I  should  return  again  to  speake  somewhat  more 
of  the  discoverie  of  the  plot  which  I  made  men- 
tion of  before ;  the  malevolents  cannot  endure 
to  heare  of  any  at  all,  yet  tame  would  teeme  lo 
admit  of  it  upon  condition  that  ColomeU  Hampden 
might  be  involwed  as  a  contpirator  therein ;  and, 
therefore,  hearing  that  one  Hampden  was  in- 
trusted about  it,  they  have  reported  that  it  was 
Colonell  Hampden,  or  his  brother,  Mr.  Richard 
Hampden.  And  lest  this  report  shookl  breed 
any  mistake  abroad,  and  so  derogate  from  the 
worth  of  these  noble  and  faithfull  gentlemen,  I 
will  be  bold  to  speake  a  word  or  two  of  their 
pedigree,  so  farre  onely  as  will  cleare  the  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Alexander  Hampden  that  is  commit- 
ted was  Sonne  to  Sir  Edward  Hampden  of 
Northamptonshire,  and»  travelling  into  the  Low 
Countries,  became  cross-bearer  to  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  and  since  the  v^arres  came  over 
into  England,  and  remained  in  the  king's  armie 
till  hee  was  sent  with  a  message  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  before  hee  was  returned  bade  with 
an  answer  the  plot  was  discovered.  It  is  true 
they  were  brothers'  children,  and  it  is  too  fre- 
quent, in  these  times  especially,  that  those 
which  are  neare  of  blood  are  one  against  an- 
other."* 

Meanwhile  Hampden  had  just  adiieved  one 
of  his  most  valuable  services  to  the  canse,  in 
forming  with  Pym  that  celebrated  association 
of  counties  to  which  Cromwell  was  afterward 
chiefly  indebted  for  bis  most  brilliant  successes. 
At  this  time,  suddenly,  Lord  Northanqiion  at- 
tacked bis  regiment,  and  was  repulsed  with 
loss.    The  next  afl[air  he  was  engaged  in— the 
assisting  Grenvil  to  recover  Brill  HiU,  a  post  of 
great  strength,  between  Aylesbury  and  Thame 
— was  unsuccessful.     **  Mercurius   Aulieos** 
made  much  of  this ;  and,  returning  to  the  sub- 
ject a  second  and  third  time,  I  find  every  week 
some  correction  of  an  error  he  had  ialleo  into 
in  describing  the  "  bosinesse  and  soccesse"  at 
Brill.    <*  For  whereas,  by  the  first  intelligeoce 
which  was  given  from  thence,  it  was  adverttaed 
that  Uie  forces  brought  before  the  towne  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Goodwin,  and  that 
Captain  Grenville,  the  last  yeare's  sheriff  of 
Buckinghamshire,  had  been  killed  in  the  enter- 
prise; It  proved,  on  further  information,  that 
the  commander  of  the  rebells  was  not  Colonell 
Goodwin,  but  one  as  good^  as  hee,  per  oouas^ 
viz.,  Mr.  Hampden,  the  other  of  the  two  excepted  m 
hie  majeetie'e  pardon  for  the  countU  of  Bwckmg- 
ham;  and  that  Grenville  was  not  killed  oot- 
righ^  but  mortally  wounded  in  the  belly,  so 
that  it  was  conceived  he  could  hardly  escape  it." 

The  Royalists  had  now  a  series  of  successes : 
Lord  Wentworth,  the  young  and  gallant  aon  of 
the  great  Lord  Strafford,  distinguished  himself ; 
and  the  noble  and  good  Lord  Brooke  was  slain 
by  a  musket  shot  in  the  brain,  fired  from  the 
Cathedral  tower  of  Litchfield,  aa  he  was  direct- 
ing the  advance  of  a  body  of  troo^  up  a  street 
leading  towards  the  doee.  This  waa  an  ir- 
reparable loas ;  and  a  loss  more  &tal  atill  was 
now  near  at  hand. 

Some  serious  discontents  occurred  about  this 
period  in  the  regiments  which  held  Reading,  in 
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cMi8e<iicnce  of  aa  agtie  breaking  oat  in  that  | 
towD.  Hafflpden*8  regiment  took  part  in  them, 
flfl  borried  instantly  nt>m  Westminster,  where 
he  was  at  the  time,  and,  by  his  prompt  boldness  t 
tod  ftank  courage,  reduced  the  mutineers  to 
perfect  discipline.*  His  spirit  wearied,  how- 1 
erer,  after  some  great  enterprise,  which  Essex 
dared  aet  attempt  Deeply  sorrowful,  yet  quiet 
in  obedience,  as  became  the  place  he  filled,  he 
waited  on  in  hope.  Tlie  soldiers  are  said,  and 
with  much  probability,  to  have  now  clamoured 
/br  bin  as  their  leader ;  but  the  only  notice 
Hampden  took  of  this  was  worthy  of  his  noble 
aad  generous  aund.  He  placed  himself  in  more 
fteqoeot  communication  with  Essex,  and  seem- 
ed to  counsel  him  and  promote  his  views.  But 
coaasel  from  Hampden  continued  vain  in  that 
^rter  still ;  vain  as  when,  on  four  different 
occasions— after  Edgehill,  after  Brentford,  after 
the  attack  on  Reading,  and  now  after  the  fall 
of  Reading;-*its  r^ecUon  had  possibly  baffled 
the  iauaediate  and  final  decision  of  the  war. 
The  time  had  now  come  when  no  more  coon- 
mJ  eooJd  be  given,  and  none  rejected  more. 

The  renegade  Urrie,  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  eonntry  and  the  habits  of  the  Parliament- 
viaa  army,  now  planned  the  expedition  which 
eoded  in  the  eventful  fight  of  Chalgrove.  He 
(ave  the  treacherous  information  that  two  regi- 
aieots  of  the  forces  he  had  left  lay  exposed  to 
attack  at  Wickham.  Prince  Rupert,  acting  on 
this,  attacked  those  regiments  unexpectediv — 
at  Postcombe  first,  and  then  at  Chinnor;  slew 
or  took  them  **  to  a  man,**  committed  infinite 
tnieUies,  and  marched  back  upon  Oxford, 
fiampden  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  strongly 
represented  to  Essex  the  danger  to  which  thia 
pan  of  the  line  was  exposed,  and  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  stpengthening  it  by  calling  in  the  re> 
Burte  pickets  Aom  Wycombe. 

It  waa  DOW  too  late  for  this,  but  not  too  late, 
m  Hampdea*s  active  and#resolute  thought,  to 
pevent  forther  danger.  **  He  had  obtained  in 
«ait]r  lUe,^  says  Lord  Nugent,  **  from  the  habits 
of  the  chase,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pass- 
es of  this  coontiy.  It  is  intersected  in  the  up- 
per parts  with  woods,  aad  deep,  chalky  hollowa, 
ttd  in  the  vales  with  brooks  aad  green  lanes, 
^  only  dear  roads  along  the  foot  of  the  hills 
^nm  east  to  west,  aad  these  not  very  good, 
heisff  the  two  aoeieat  Roman  highways,  called 
^  Upper  aad  Lower  Ickenild  W^.  Over  this 
district  he  bad  expected  that  some  great  opera- 
^  wonki  be  afttenipted  on  the  king's  part,  to 
f*ree  the  posts  round  Thame,  and  turn  the 
vhote  eastern  llaak  of  the  army.  To  this  neigh- 
^nnhood  be  bad,  the  evening  before,  repaired, 
Md  had  lain  that  night  in  Watliogton.t  On  the 
Ihtt  alarm  of  Rupert's  irruption,  he  sent  off  a 
^no^  to  tlM  lord-general  at  Thame,  to  advise 
taoimga  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  to  Chis- 


elhampton  Bridge,  the  only  point  at  which  Ru- 
pert could  recross  the  river.  Some  of  bis 
friends  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  advent 
turing  his  person  with  the  cavalry  on  a  service 
which  did  not  properly  belong  to  him,  wishing 
him  rather  to  leave  it  to  those  officers  of  lesser 
note,  under  whose  immediate  command  the 
pickets  were.  But,  wherever^aoger  was,  and 
nope  of  service  to  the  cause,  there  Hampden 
ever  felt  that  his  duty  lay.  He  instantly  mount- 
ed, with  a  troop  of  Captain  Sheffield's  horse, 
who  volunteered  to  follow  him;  and,  being 
joined  by  some  of  Gunter's  dragoons,  he  en- 
deavoured, by  several  charges^  to  harass  and 
impede  the  retreat,  until  ^rd  Essex  should 
have  had  time  to  make  bis  dispositions  at  the 
river.  Towards  this  point,  however,  Rupert 
hastened,  through  Tetsworth,  bis  rear-guard 
skirmishing  the  whole  way.  On  Chalgrove' 
Field  the  prince  overtook  a  regiment  of  his  in- 
fantry; and  here,  among  the  atanding  corn) 
which  covered  a  plain  of  several  hundred  acres 
(then,  as  now,  unenclosed),  he  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle.  Gunter,  now  joining  three  troops  of 
horse  and  one  of  dragoons,  who  were  advan- 
cing from  Easington  and  Thame  over  Colder 
Hill,  came  down  among  the  enclosures  facing 
the  right  of  the  prince's  line,  along  a  hedgerow 
which  still  forms  the  boundary  on  that  side  of 
Chalgrove  Field.  The  prince,  with  his  life- 
guards and  some  dragoona,  beinff  in  their  front, 
the  fight  began  with  several  fierce  chargea. 
And  now,  Colonel  Neale  and  General  Percy 
coming  up,  with  the  prince'a  left  wing  on  their 
flank,  Gunter  was  slain,  and  hia  party  gave 
Mray.  Yet  every  moment  they  expected  the 
main  body,  with  Lord  Essex,  to  appear.  Mean 
while  Hampden,  with  the  two  troops  of  Sheffield 
and  Cross,  having  come  round  the  right  of  the 
Cavaliers,  advanced  to  rally  and  support  the 
beaten  horse.  Every  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
keep  Rupert  hotly  engaged  till  the  re-enforce- 
ments should  arrive  nrom  Hiame.  Hampden 
pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the  attack ;  but,  in 
the  first  charge,  he  received  his  death-wound. 
He  was  struck  in  the  shoulder  with  two  car- 
bine  balls,*  which,  breaking  the  bone,  enters 


^Wi  NMwit*s  MMOtkk,  toL  ii.,  p.  41S.    GoatM^ 

I  Mt  u  tniditioittny  aaid  tWt  a  militmiy  ckett  of  money 
W  Itt  at  Ite  kooM  ofToM  Robwt  Panlow,  where  Huip> 
^  liy  Ihu  ni^t,  mad  that  it  wmi  Mver  called  for  after. 
•T«iMk  aoaas  PavdDw  WM  onaMed  to  beqaeath  a  liberal 
■^tx^lot^  Door  of  thaCpanah.  On  evenr  aDBireraanr  of 
nfmma^fCmmater  10th,  a  befl  toUa  in  Watlinffton  Aom 
MniHk  *itt  aaaaat,  aad  tuaaty  poor  turn  urn  provldad  with 
«*Mk  thttm  pavtMmlna  1  dnvn  tnm  the  iatelliffeat  Mr. 
Ma  BMreck,  for  forty  jeaia  a  reaident  at  PTTtoo  aad  iu 
■mhbwaihiMid,  bat  bow  of  St.  Holen'a,  who  wfola  in  1810 
»  vtiy  iafaaiow  Uttim  hiMovy  of  Watliaftaa." 


*  **  On  the  kinff'e  part,  in  thia  aotifla,  were  ket,  beaidea 
few  conmon  sMn,  no  oAoeia  of  note,  bat  eeme  hart :  on  tin 
enemy *a  aide,  many  of  the  beat  oAoera,  more  than  ia  any 
battle  they  loofht ;  and  amoitf  them  (whioh  made  tba 
newa  of  the  reat  leaa  inqatred  after  by  the  oaw,  aad  leea  la- 
mented by  the  other)  Ctdonel  Hampden,  who  waa  ahot  ia 


the  ahoolder  with  a  brace  of  piatol  bolleta,  of  which  woond, 
with  vary  aharp  pain,  he  died  within  tmi  dajra,  to  aa  great 
a  cooatemation  of  all  that  party  aa  if  the  wlude  army  had 
been  defeated  and  cat  olf**—Cktmdom**  Biatonf  tftheR^ 
MUtnit  Td.  vf.y  p.  81, 88,  mtcnd  text.  In  a  aecood  paa> 
aage  of  thia  reatored  teit,  portioaa  of  whioh  aeem  to  have 
been  etnack  oat  by  CLarendon  himaelf,  there  ia  a  aeoood  al- 
loaion  to  the  wounded,  after  which  the  writer  prooeeda : 
*'  Of  which  Mr.  Hampden  waa  one,  who  wooU  not  atay  that 
morning  till  hia  own  regiment  came  apt,  bat  pot  himaelf  a 
Telunteer  in  the  head  of  thoee  troopa  who  were  apon  their 
march,  aad  waa  the  principal  canae  of  dieir preeipitatiaa, 
contrary  to  hia  natural  temper,  whi<^  though  fall  of  ooar- 
age,  waa  naoalfy  Toy  wuy ;  bat  now,  carried  on  by  hia 
fate,  ha  would  by  no  meana  expect  the  general*8  coming  np, 
aad  he  waa  of  that  univeiaal  autlKNity  that  no  officer  pauaed 
in  obeying  him.  And  ao  4a  the  firat  charge  he  raceived  a 
piatol  ahot  in  hia  ahoulder,  which  broke  tM  bone,  aad  pat 
him  to  great  torture ;  aad  after  he  had  endured  it  aboot 
three  weeka,  or  leaa  time,  ha  died,  to  the  moot  oniTeraal 
grief  of  the  ParUameat  that  they  oould  haire  received  firoaa 
aay  aeddeat :  aad  it  equally  increaaed  the  jov  for  the  ao^ 
ceea  at  Oxford,  and  very  reaaonably ;  for  the  loea  of  a  man, 
which  vtould  have  beea  thought  a  foU  reowapaaaa  for  a 
oonaiderable  defoat,  could  act  but  be  looked  upon  aa  a  glo- 
rioaaeiawaafavictorj.''    b  it  poaihle,  after  thia,  ta  credit 
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his  body,  and  his  ann  hung  powerless  and 
shattered  by  his  side.  Sheffield  was  severely 
wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Overwhelmed  by  numbers,  their  best  officers 
killed  or  taken,  the  great  leader  of  their  hopes 
and  of  their  cause  thus  dying  among  them,  and 
the  day  absolutely  lost,  the  Parliamentarians 
no  longer  kept  their  ground.  Essex  came  up 
too  late ;  aad  Rupert,  though  unable  to  pursue, 
made  good  his  retreat  across  the  river  to  Ox- 
ford." 

Immediately  after  this  melancholy  day,  **  a 
true  relation"  of  the  affair  was  published  in 
London.  I  present  it,  without  abridgment,  from 
the  king's  collection  of  pamphlets.  When  it 
appeared  Hampden  yet  lived,  and  hope  was  en- 
tertained of  his  recovery : 

"  Upon  Monday  last  it  was  informed,  by  di- 
vers letters,  and  severall  persons  that  came 
from  the  armie,  to  this  effect,  namely,  That 
on  Saturday  last,  three  or  four  troopes  of  the 
king's  forces  having  wheeled  about  from  Ab- 
ington  to  WallingfoM,  and  from  thence  towards 
Stoken  Church,  under  the  hills  neare  to  Tets- 
worth,  they  came  unto  a  towne  three  miles 
from  Thame,  called  Chinner  (at  which  place 
the  lord-generall,  with  his  maine  forces,  con- 
sisting, as  it  is  credibly  informed,  of  very  neare 
30,000  able  fighting  men,  were  quartered),  it 
being  upon  the  edge  of  Buckinghamshire,  at 
which  place  were  quartered  about  400  of  the 
Parliament's  forces,  the  greatest  part  where- 
of were  forces  that  lately  came  to  assist  his 
excellencie  in  the  Parliament's  service,  which 
came  out  of  Bedfordshire  and  Essex ;  and  miss- 
ing of  the  Parliament's  scouts,  they  came  to 
the  said  towne,  and  gave  a  sudden  assault 
against  the  Pariiament's  forces  there,  and  cut 
off  some  of  their  sentinells,  and  entered  the 
towne,  and,  according  to  their  barbarous  and 
destructive  manner,  fired  the  same  in  divers 
places.  But,  before  I  proceed  in  the  further 
relation  of  this  businesse,  I  may  not  forget  the 
valour  and  courage  of  the  Parliament's  forces 
which  were  in  this  towne;  for  they  charged 
the  enemie  with  as  much  courage  and  resolu- 
tion as  could  be  expected  or  performed  by  men 
being  unexpectedly  assaulted,  and  continued 
fighting  with  them  many  houres.  Upon  this 
assault  of  the  enemie,  an  alarm  was  given  at 
the  lord-generall's  quarters  at  Thame,  upon 
which  divers  troopes  of  horse  were  designed  to 
sally  forth  upon  this  expedition  ;  and  amongst 
those  colonells  and  commanders  that  were,  at 
an  instant,  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  upon 
this  designe,  Colonell  Hampden  (who  is  a  gen- 
tleman that  hath  never  beene  wanting  to  ad- 
venture his  life  and  fortunes  for  the  goode  and 
welfare  of  his  king  and  countrey)  may  not  be 
forgotten,  who,  finding  of  a  goode  troope  of 
horse  (whose  captaine  was  at  that  time  will- 
ing), desired  to  know  whether  they  would  be 
commanded  by  him  upon  this  designe ;  where- 
upon the  officers  and  common  souldiers  freely 
and  unanimously  consented,  and  proffered  to 
adventure  their  lives  with  this  noble  gentle- 
man, and  showed  much  cheerfulnesse  that  they 
could  have  the  honour  to  be  led  by  so  noble  a 
captaine.  And  so  the  said  Colonell  Hampden, 
and  some  other  colonells  and  captaines,  came 


^•■teMmtiit  whiob  haa  bean  mada  of  Charlea*a  aflTectad 
^FVp^thf,  aad  ofbr  to  aand  hia  own  nxgwm  to  Hampdan? 


with  a  considerable  partie  of  horse  with  all  ex- 
pedition, to  assist  the  rest  of  their  forces,  which 
as  aforesaid  were  quartered  at  Chinner ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  Cavaliers  perceived  that  some 
of  the  lord-generall's  forces  were  come  hi  from 
Thame,  they  presently  fled  from  Chinner  backe 
againe  towards  Tetsworth,  and  were  then  pur- 
sued by  Colonell  Hampden  and  the  rest  of  the 
lord-generall's  forces  that  came  upon  this  de- 
signe about  two  miles,  in  which  pursuit  there 
were  many  of  the  king's  forces  killed  and  ta- 
ken prisoners.  In  which  retreat  this  is  ob- 
servable, that  the  Cavaliers  (as  it  appeared  af- 
terwards) had  plotted,  in  a  perfidious  manner, 
to  have  intrapped  the  Parliament's  forces,  and 
to  have  killed  or  taken  them  all  prisoners. 
But  it  pleased  God  to  prevent  their  plot ;  for 
in  the  way,  Prince  Rupert,  who,  with  about 
1000  horse,  lay  in  ambush  readie  to  fall  apon 
the  Parliament's  forces,  as  they  were  in  pur- 
suit of  the  first  victory,  appeared,  and  gave  a 
hot  charge  upon  the  Parliament's  forces  ;  but, 
although  the  Earle  of  Essex's  forces  were  scarce 
ten  for  one  that  were  at  this  time  in  the  battel, 
yet  they  gave  them  a  brave  voUy  of  shot,  and 
slew  many  of  the  enemie's  forces  as  weU  at  this 
place,  which  was  neare  Tetsworth,  as  at  Chin- 
ner, and  for  some  time,  it  being  Sunday  morn- 
ing, held  them  fight  without  the  losse  of  many 
men ;  but  at  last,  the  enemie  having  intelli- 
gence that  some  regiments  of  foot  were  com- 
ing from  Thame  of  the  lord-generalPs  forces, 
they  retreated  towards  Abiogton,  and  durst  not 
fight  till  they  came  in,  for  the  foot  forces  are  a 
great  amazement  unto  them. 

**  Having  thus  farre  in  a  generall  manner  de- 
clared the  truthe  of  this  businesse,  it  rests,  in 
the  next  place,  that  I  enter  into  some  particu- 
lars concerning  the  same,  for  the  better  satis- 
faction of  the  kingdome,  wliose  expectation 
thirsteth  after  the  same.  I  dare  not  delude 
with  false  and  fabulous  matter,  and  therefore 
I  shall  (being  the  fir#  relator  hereof)  omit  on- 
certaine  reports,  rather  than  committ  that  to 
writing  which  hereafter  may  be  questionable ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  be  more  sparing  therein, 
and  write  onely  those  things  which  are  authen- 
tike ;  which  that  I  may  doe.  First,  it  is  cer- 
taine  that  Colonell  Hampden,  that  noble  and 
valiant  gentleman,  received  a  shott  with  a  bul- 
let behind  in  the  shoulder,  which  stock  be- 
tween the  bone  and  the  flesh,  but  is  since 
drawne  forth,  and  himself  very  cbeerfoll  and 
heartie,  and  is,  through  God's  mercy,  more 
likely  to  be  a  badge  of  honour  than  any  danger 
of  life. 

**  Serjt.  Major  Gonter,  a  gentn.  of  the  Par- 
liament's side,  was  slaine,  and  Capta.  BuBer 
(as  it  is  thought)  taken  prisoner :  some  oth^ 
prisoners  were  taken  on  the  Parliament's  site ; 
but,  in  regard  the  particulars  of  the  fight  were 
not  knowne  when  the  intelligenoe  came  firocn 
the  armie,  I  shall  omit  to  particularize  any  more 
of  them. 

**0n  the  enemie's  side  was  slaine  Capta, 
Legge  (who  was  once  taken  prisoner  by  tba 
Parliament's  forces,  and  made  an  escape) ;  aad 
it  is  said  that  Col.  Urrie,  which  was  heretofore 
imployed  in  the  Parliamt*.  service,  and  was  tha 
last  weeke  in  London,  is  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoner.  Thomas  Howard  is  also  taken  prtm^ 
oner  by  the  Parliament's  forces,  with  dirers 
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otber  gent,  of  qualitiei  besides  common  soul- 
diera. 

"The  certaine  number  that  were  slaine  on 
either  side  I  shall  not  at  this  time  relate,  for 
that  it  was  not  knowne  in  the  armie  when 
the  post  that  brought  this  tidings  came  from 
thence;  but  it  is  reported  that  there  was  an 
equal  losse  on  both  sides,  there  being  400  slaine 
on  both  sides. 

"A great  part  of  the  towne  of  Chinner  was 
burnt  by  the  king's  forces ;  by  which  doings, 
compared  with  what  hath  beene  certified  out 
of  otber  parts,  we  may  see  that  killing,  burn- 
ing, and  destroying  of  all  that  is  deare  to  us, 
is  the  religion,  iawes,  and  propertie  of  the  sub- 
ject they  seeke  for." 

Essex  himself  immediately  wrote  to  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  anx- 
ious to  preserve  the  immediate  records  of  this 
memorably  mournful  event,  I  have  extracted 
this  letter,  dated  the  day  after  Hampden  re- 
ceiTed  his  wound,  from  the  same  sources  : 

"Sir,— There  being  some  of  my  horse  that 
bad  an  encounter  with  the  enemie  yesterday, 
being  Sunday,  I  have  thought  fit  to  give  the 
Hoose  an  account  of  the  particulars  of  it,  know- 
ing howe  apt  many  are  to  report  things  to  our 
dtsadvantage. 

"About  two  of  the  clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  enemie,  with  about  1200  horse,  and  a 
great  bodie  of  dragoons,  felle  into  a  towne 
called  Porcham  [Postcombe],  where  one  troope 
of  horse  (being  CoU.  Morley's)  was  quartered, 
of  which  they  took  the  greatest  part,  and  from 
thence  went  not  farre  to  another  village  called 
Chinner,  where  they  beate  up  some  of  the  new 
Bedfordshire  dragoons,  and  took  some  of  them 
pnsoaers,  and  three  of  their  colours ;  and  some 
of  the  officers  behaving  themselves  very  well, 
and  defending  the  houses  wherein  they  were, 
they  set  fire  to  the  towne.  These  being  out 
quarters,  the  alarm  came  where  Major  Gunter 
lay  with  three  troopes,  viz.,  his  owne,  Captaine 
Sheffield's,  and  Captaine  Crosse's,  whom  he 
presently  drew  out,  and  marched  towards  the 
enemie.  Colonell  Ham^en  being  abroad  with 
Sir  Samuel  Luke,  and  onely  one  man,  and  see- 
ing Major  Gunter's  forces,  they  did  go  along 
with  them.  Col.  Dalbier,  the  quartermaster- 
S^Qerali,  did  likewise  come  to  them.  With 
^hess  they  drew  oeare  the  enemie,  and  finding 
them  marching  away,  kept  still  upon  the  reare 
|of  nearely  five  miles.  In  this  time  there 
Wned  with  them  Captaine  Sander's  troope, 
a«i  Captaine  Buller,  with  fiflio  commanded 
n>ea,  which  were  sent  to  Chinner  by  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton  (who  had  the  watch  here  that  night 
»  Thanw),  when  he  discovered  the  fire  there, 
lo  know  the  occasion  of  it ;  he  likewise  sent 
one  troope  of  dragoons  under  the  command  of 
Capt«.  Dundaase,  who  came  up  to  them.  There 
were  likewise  some  of  Col.  Melve's  dragoons 
ll»atcame  to  them.  At  length  our  men  press- 
^  them  so  neare,  that,  being  in  a  large  pas- 
tare  ground,  they  drew  up,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  inequalitie  of  the  numbers,  we  having 
oot  above  300  horse,  our  men  charged  them 
▼ery  gallantly,  and  slew  divers  of  them ;  but 
•bile  they  were  in  fight,  the  enemie,  being  so 
'wy  strong,  kept  a  ^ie  of  horse  for  his  re- 
terre,  and  with  that  bodie  wheeled  about  and 
<^hirged  oar  men  in  the  reare,  so  that,  being 


incompassed  and  overborne  with  multitudes, 
they  broke  and  fled,  though  it  was  not  very 
farre  ;  for  when  I  hearde  that  our  men  march- 
ed in  the  reare  of  the  enemie,  I  sent  to  Sir 
Philip  Stapleton,  who  presently  marched  to- 
wardis  them  with  his  regiment,  and  though  he 
came  somewhat  short  of  the  skirmish,  yet  see- 
ing our  men  retreat  in  that  disorder,  he  stopt 
them,  caused  them  to  draw  into  a  bodie  with 
him,  where  they  stood  about  an  houre,  where- 
upon the  enemie  marched  away.  In  this  skir- 
mish there  were  slaine  fortie  and  five  on  both 
sides,  whereof  the  greater  part  Mfere  theirs. 

"  They  carried  off  the  bodies  of  divers  per- 
sons of  qualitie.  On  our  side  Major  (jrunter 
was  killed,  but  some  say  he  is  prisoner,  and  so 
hurt ;  a  man  of  much  courage  and  fidelitie,  his 
bravery  engaging  him  and  his  small  partie  too 
farre.  Col.  Hampden  put  himselfe  in  Captaine 
Crosse  his  troope,  where  he  charged  with  much 
courage,  and  was  unfortunately  shott  through 
the  shoulder.  Sir  Samuel  Luke  thrice  taken 
prisoner,  and  fortunately  rescued.  Captn.  Crosse 
had  his  horse  killed  under  him  in  the  middest  of 
the  enemie,  and  was  mounted  by  one  of  his 
owne  men,  who  quitted  his  owne  horse  to  save 
his  captaine. 

"  Captiv  Buller  was  shott  in  the  neck,  who 
showed  very  much  resolution  in  this  fight,  ta- 
king one  prisoner  after  he  was  shott.  Monsieur 
Dalbier,  with  Captaine  Bosa,  and  Captn-  Ennis, 
did  likewise  carry  themselves  very  well.  Wee 
likewise  lost  two  colours.  Major  Gunter*s  and 
Captaine  Sheffield's.  No  prisoners  of  qualitie 
were  taken  by  the  enemie  but  Captn-  Sheffield's 
brother.  Prince  Rupert  was  there  in  person, 
and  the  renegade  Urrie.  Wee  took  prisoner 
one  of  the  Earle  of  Berk's  sonnes ;  Captn.  Gar- 
diner, the  late  recorder's  sonne  of  London ;  and 
Captn.  Smith,  with  some  others  of  qualitie,  and 
divers  prisoners. 

**  Sir,  this  is  the  true  relation  of  what  passed 
in  this  businesse.    I  rest 

"  Your  assured  firiend, 

**  Essex. 

"ThaiiM,  19tb  of  JniM,  1643.» 

The  graphic  touches  of  the  following,  takea 
from  one  of  the  Parliament  newspapers,  will 
complete  the  sad  narrative :  **  In  the  late  skir- 
mish with  the  Cavaliers  between  Thame  and 
Oxford,  my  lord-generall's  owne  letter,  in  print, 
expresses  the  particulars  where  five  troopes  of 
the  Parliament's  forces  charged  fifteen  troopes 
of  the  enemie's,  and  did,  with  their  pistols  and 
carbines,  at  the  first  charge,  doe  great  execu- 
tion ;  but  the  enemie,  when  they  begun  to 
close,  having  long  rapiers  and  swords,  a  foot 
and  halfe  longer  than  ordinary,  did  therewith 
much  annoy  the  Parliament  souldiers,  except 
that  great-spirited  little  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  who 
so  guarded  himselfe  with  his  short  sword  that 
he  escaped  without  hurt,  though  thrice  taken 
prisoner,  yet  rescued,  and  those  to  whom  he 
was  prisoner  slaine.  The  third  time  he  was 
taken  prisoner^  one  of  his  owne  men,  seeing 
two  lead  away  his  master  a-foot,  with  his  car- 
bine he  killed  one  of  them,  and  runne  the  other 
through  with  his  sword,  and  mounted  Sir  Sam- 
uel upon  one  of  their  horses,  and  brought  him 
cleare  off,  for  which  his  noble  master  gave  him 
£100,  as  he  well  deserved  it.  Colonell  Hamp- 
den and  Sergeant-major  Gonter  were  hart  at 
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the  fint  charge,  Colonell  Urriet  that  renegado, 
crying,  'That's  Hampden/  'That's  Gnnter/ 
*  That's  Luke/  which  made  the  enemie  so  fierce 
upon  o«ur  commanders.  This  fidse-bearted  Ur- 
rie,  that  hath  so  long  serred  the  Parliament 
imder  pretence  of  affection,  and  hath  beene 
privy  so  much  to  the  coansells  of  the  armie, 
communicating  from  time  to  time  to  the  Cava- 
liers at  Oxford  the  designee  of  the  Earle  of 
Essex,  about  three  or  four  days  after  he  mnne 
away  to  Oxford,  knowing  the  <juarters  of  the 
Parliament's  armie,  commanded  a  partie  of  the 
Cavaliers,  and  so  betrayed  the  Parliament's 
forces  in  the  said  skinnish." 

The  Rojrahsts  soon  received  the  wekxime 
news  of  this  dreadful  day.  **  One  of  the  pris- 
oners," says  Lord  Clarendon,  **  who  had  been 
taken  in  the  action,  said  *that  he  was  confident 
Mr.  Hampden  was  hurt,  for  he  saw  him  ride 
off  the  field  before  the  action  was  done,  which 
he  never  used  to  do,  and  with  his  head  hanging 
down,  and  resting  his  hands  upon  the  neck  of 
his  horse,'  by  which  he  concluded  he  was  hurt." 
It  is  a  tradition.  Lord  Nugent  adds,  in  an  affect- 
ing passage  of  his  Memorials,  *«  that  he  was 
seen  first  moving  in  the  direction  of  his  father- 
in-law's  (Simeon's)  house  at  Pyrton.  There 
he  bad  in  youth  married  the  first  wife  of  his 
love,  and  thither  he  would  have  gone  to  die. 
But  Rupert's  cavalry  were  covering  the  plain 
between.  Turning  his  horse,  therefore,  he 
Tode  back  across  the  grounds  of  Hazeley  in  his 
way  to  Thame.  At  the  brook  which  divides 
the  parishes  he  paused  a  while ;  but  it  being 
impossible  for  him,  in  his  wounded  state,  to  re- 
mount, if  he  had  alighted  to  turn  his  horse  over, 
he  suddenly  summoned  his  strength,  clapped 
spurs,  and  cleared  the  leap.  In  great  pain,  and 
almost  fainting,  he  reached  Thame,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  house  of  one  Ezekiel  Browne, 
where,  his  wounds  being  dressed,  the  surgeons 
would,  for  a  while,  have  given  him  hopes  of 
life.  But  he  felt  that  his  hurt  was  mortal; 
and,  indulging  no  weak  expectations  of  recov- 
ery, he  occupied  the  few  days  that  remained  to 
him  in  dispatching  letters  of  counsel  to  the 
Paiiiament  in  prosecution  of  his  favourite  plan. 
While  the  irresolute  and  lazy  spirit  which  bad 
directed  the  army  in  the  field  should  continue 
to  preside  in  the  council  of  war,  Hampden  had 
reason  to  despair  of  the  great  forward  move- 
ment to  which  he  had  throughout  looked  for 
the  success  of  the  cause ;  and  now  the  re-en- 
forcements which  were  pouring  into  Oxford 
from  the  north,  and  the  weakened  condition  of 
the  Parliament,  made  the  issue  of  this  more 
doubtful  His  last  urgent  advice  was  to  con- 
centrate the  position  of  the  army  covering  the 
London  road,  and  provide  well  for  the  threat- 
ened safety  of  the  metropolis,  and  thus  to  rouse 
the  troops  from  the  mortifying  remembrance 
of  their  late  disasters  to  vigorous  preparations, 
which  yet  might  lead,  by  a  happier  fortune,  in 
torn  to  a  successful  attack." 

But,  after  nearly  six  days  of  cruel  sufi!bring, 
his  bodily  powers  no  longer  sufficed  to  pursue 
or  conclude  the  business  of  his  earthly  work. 
About  seven  hours  before  his  death  he  received 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  declaring 
that  "  though  he  could  not  away  with  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  Church  by  bishops,  and  did  ut- 
terly abominate  the  scandalooa  lives  of  some 


clergymen,  he  thought  its  doctrme  in  the  ffreat- 
er  part  primitive  and  conformable  to  God's 
word,  as  in  Holy  Scripture  revealed."  He  was 
attended  by  Dr.  GUes,  the  rector  of  Cbtoner, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  ekise 
friendship,  and  Dr.  Spurstow,  an  independent 
minister,  the  chaplain  of  his  regiment  At 
length,  being  well-nigh  spent,  and  labouring  for 
breath,  he  turned  himself  to  die  in  prayer.  **0 
Lord  God  of  hosts,"  said  he,  ^  great  is  thy 
mercy,  just  and  holy  are  thy  dealings  unto  us 
sinful  men.  Save  me,  O  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  good 
will,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  Pardon  my  man- 
ifold transgressions.  O  Lord,  save  my  bleed- 
ing country.  Have  these  realms  in  thy  spe- 
cial keeping.  Confound  and  level  in  the  dust 
those  who  would  rob  the  people  of  their  liberty 
and  lawful  prerogative.  Let  the  king  see  his 
error,  and  turn  the  hearts  of  his  wicked  ooun- 
seDors  from  the  malice  and  wickedness  of  their 
designs.  Lord  Jesu,  receive  my  soul!"  He 
then  mournfully  uttered,  *^0  Lord,  save  my 
country.  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  ....  **  and 
here  his  speech  failed  him.  He  fell  back  in 
the  bed  and  expired.* 

He  was  buried  among  the  hlDs  and  vroods  of 
the  Chiltems.  Many  troops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood followed  the  beloved  body  to  its  grave,  in 
the  parish  church  adjoining  his  mansion.  With 
arms  reversed,  drums  and  ensigns  muffled,  and 
heads  uncovered,  they  marched  with  what  re- 
mained of  the  illustrious  patriot  to  his  last  rest- 
ing-place, singing  the  90th  Psalm  as  they  went, 
and  the  43d  as  they  returned. 

The  "Weekly  InteUigenoer"  pobfisbed  aa 
interesting  article  the  week  after  lus  death, 
which  is  here  subjoined:  **The  losae  of  Col- 
onell Hampden  goeth  neare  the  hearte  of  every 
man  that  loves  the  goode  of  his  king  and  coon- 
trey,  and  maku  tcmt  emiewK  UUU  eomUui  U  At 
ai  the  armie  nowe  thai  he  is  gone.    It  offbrs  me  aa 
opportunitie  to  present  you  with  some  more 
weekly  intelligence,  which  I  intend  to  oontiBoe. 
The  memorie  of  this  deceased  colooell  is  watdU 
that  in  no  age  to  come  but  it  will  mora  aod 
more  be  had  in  honour  and  esteeme :  a  maa  so 
religious,  and  of  that  prudence,  judgement,  tem- 
per, valour,  and  integritie,  that  he  hath  left  few 
his  like  behind  him.    His  bitterest  en 
could  never  fasten  any  action  of  disrepute  i 
him,  but  one  (as  they  called  it),  which  I 
ceive  was  for  his  etemall  honour,  that  be 
too  zealous  a  Chrietian  (as  by  their  pamphleta  at 
Oxford  appearesX  which,  if  it  be  a  ainne,  then 
of  all  sinnes  in  this  world  the  CaTaliera  are 
least  guiltie  of  it.   What  man  of  this  kingdome 
deserved  more  of  the  Coomionwealth  (lirheii  it 
was  almost  treason  to  say  I  will  stand  for  my 
libertie)  than  this  gent,  did,  when  he  (alo»e> 
stood  for  the  subject's  libertie  and  propertie, 
choosing,  rather  than  to  pav  40».  to  the  prejn- 
dice  of  the  subject,  to  spend  jCIOOO  in  the  law- 
full  defence  thereof,  viz.,  in  the  great  intoUer- 
able  tax  of  ship-money  (in  the  times  of  peace, 
when  there  was  no  need  of  it,  hot  tliat  the  de- 
signee of  the  times  were  to  break  the  ioe  to 
drive  us  under  an  arbitrary  government)  ;  mmd 
I  appeale  to  the  consciences  of  the  maligiiamta 


*  Clooffb**  NwnUioa.--(Ia  Um  AahoMito  Urn 
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if  they  did  not  lionoor  him  then  aboye  all  the 
Bobjects  in  the  kiDgdomel  Master  Hoborne 
(tlioagh  Dowe  throa^^  other  respects  of  another 
iBiiide)  was  then  one  of  his  chiefe  champions 
to  pleide  his  and  the  kingdome's  case ;  for  his 
temper  and  pmdenee  in  the  carriage  of  that 
boioiesse  he  was  admired  of  all  men,  and  God 
(cotttrarj  to  the  designes  of  man,  and  the 
eonoteiiattce  of  great  lords  and  courtiers  nowe 
at  Oxford,  then  present  to  awe  the  judges  at 
the  time  of  the  argument  of  that  case)  produced 
foode  effects  to  the  kingdome,  and  damned 
ihip-monej  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  what- 
erer  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  judges  were. 
Howe  hath  this  gentleman  carried  himselfe 
niee  this  Parliament  begun  1  Constant  to  de- 
fend oar  religion  and  libertie,  for  which  cause 
akne  (for  no  other  cause  yet  appeares  to  the 
world)  he  with  four  others  was  accused  of  high 
treason  by  Bfaster  Herbert,  first  the  queene*s 
attorney,  then  the  king's,  who,  being  afterwards 
quatioaed  for  it  in  the  presence  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  did  publikely  declare  that  though 
be  aecosed  them  of  high  treason,  whereby  their 
lives  lay  at  stakOy  their  estates  might  become 
Mnt,  and  their  posteritie  branded  with  infamy, 
yet  he  had  no  more  cause,  proofe,  or  reason 
to  aecose  Master  Hampden,  or  any  of  the  other 
font  members,  than  to  accuse  the  child  unbome ; 
ooehr  his  master  commanded  him  to  do  it,  and 
the  kiag  offered  to  pass  a  bill  to  cleare  him 
and  them,  though  since  refbsed ;  and  by  his 
hstprodamation  of  the  16th  of  June  instant  to 
dissolfe  this  Parliament,  passes  by  one  of  the 
fM  membere  in  the  particular  exception,  not- 
withstanding the  said  accusations.  I  will  add 
ooely  a  worde  more  concerning  him  (though 
too  moeh  of  his  worth  cannot  be  said),  that  bis 
^vhole  iadeaTours  since  the  Parliament  begun 
was  for  the  publike,  not  regarding  his  prirate 
ia  any  kinde.  He  wisely  foresaw  the  designes 
of  the  connseU  about  the  king  to  introduce  a 
graanicall  goremment,  and  thereby  to  set  up 
P^perie,  and  was  sensible  of  the  corresponden- 
cy of  eoonseBs  in  the  distractions  of  the  three 
kiagdomes  (as  both  houses  hare  roted) ;  and 
jbat,  all  former  plots  and  designes  against  Scot- 
hid  and  this  present  Parliament  faUing,  the 
*>>d  eounseUs  resoWed  on  the  bloodie  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  and  the  destroying  this  Parliament 
by  the  sword,  as  their  last  refuge  to  bring  to 
pass  their  designes,  which  incouraged  him  time- 
ly to  eontribute  his  advice  to  the  kingdome  to 
|ie  ia  a  posture  to  defend  themselves ;  and  least 
k  shoald  be  thought  to  o^fpone  the  king  or  to  in- 
T"^  him,  these  wordes  hare  I  seene  in  writing, 
whieh  upon  an  occasion  he  used  in  Parliament, 
^,*  Perish  may  that  man  and  his  posteritie 
ibat  win  not  deny  himselfe  in  the  greatest  part 
of  his  fortune  (mther  than  the  king  shall  want) 
to  make  him  both  potent  and  beloved  at  home, 
»d  terrMe  to  his  enemies  abroad,  if  he  will  be 
pleased  to  leave  those  evill  counsells  about  him, 
aad  take  the  wholesome  advice  of  his  great 
^ovoasH  the  Parliament  !*  And  with  this  duti- 
rail  aad  kiyall  heaite  to  his  prince,  and  indeavour 
to  bfiif  hnn  to  his  Parliament  for  his  countrey's 
foode,  he  sacrificed  his  life ;  and  said,  before 
be  died,  that  if  he  had  twentie  lives,  all  should 
Coe  this  way,  rather  than  the  GoopeU  of  our 
salvation  (nowe  so  much  fought  against)  should 
be  tniBiiad  under  foot." 


And  in  an  article  of  the  «  Weekly  Accompt,** 
written  on  the  same  sad  occasion,  some  cir- 
cumstances are  added  to  our  previous  kno^- 
edge  of  the  patriot :  **  Speaking  of  the  affaires 
of  Buckinghamshire,  it  puts  me  m  remembrance 
of  Master  Hampden,  that  noble  patriot  of  his 
countrey,  whose  losse  is  infinitely  lamented  in 
all  places ;  for  it  is  well  knowne  to  the  whole 
kingdome  howe  much  he  suflbred  for  the  goode 
of  his  countrey,  and  that  he  endured  for  a  long 
time  together  (about  sixteen  yeares  since)  close 
imprisonment  in  the  Oatehouse  about  the  loane 
money,  which  indangered  his  life,  and  was  a 
very  great  meanes  so  to  impairs  his  health  that 
he  never  after  did  looke  like  the  same  man  he 
was  before.  And  did  he  not  spend  a  great 
sunmie  of  money  out  of  his  owns  estate  in  de- 
fence of  the  kingdome's  right  in  that  great  case 
of  ship-money  1  And,  to  be  briefe,  as  he  was 
indued  with  more  than  ordinary  parts  of  wis- 
doms, knowledge,  and  understanding,  so  was 
he  as  carefbU  to  improve  and  make  a  right  use 
of  them,  so  that  (like  Zachary  and  Elnabeth) 
he  walked  unblameable  in  all  his  conversation. 
That  very  day  which  he  received  that  fatall 
wound  he  waa  just  fiftie  yeares  of  age.  During 
the  time  that  he  lived  after,  which  was  just  a 
weeke,  he  showed  a  wonderfuU  measure  of  pa- 
tience and  meaknesse,  bein|  full  of  divine  sen- 
tences, speaking  as  if  he  fcnt  no  pain ;  saying 
it  was  nothing  but  what  he  dayly  expected,  ana 
that  he  had  long  prepared  against  that  time ; 
and  continued  of  perfect  memorie,  cheerfhU 
spirit,  constant  in  the  cause,  and  incouraging 
others  unto  the  lastv  and  departed  without 
feeling  any  pain  at  all^  going  out  of  a  sweet 
slumber  into  a  quiet  sleepe.  He  was  carried 
from  Thame  to  Hampden,  and  interred  in  hte 
father's  tomb." 

These  extracts  fWwn  the  now  scarce  and 
valuable  records  of  the  time  may  be  closed 
with  some  lines  fhim  an  **  elegie,"  not  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  theme,  written  by  a  friend  and 
<*  fellow-soldier"  of  Hampden.  They  imbody 
a  picture  of  the  great  soldier  hims^  ia  the  ex- 
citement of  battto. 

**  TboQgli  taw  nulieiooa  &t«  d«lMiTtd  my  wOl 
Fran  wmitinf  on  your  rakm*,  wIi«b  tb«  thrfll 
And  hMtia  trumpet  bed*  your  hooovr  foe 
With  diMdvAiitafe  'ninit  th*  tabtle  &• ; 
When  treachem  and  odds,  crowned  with 
Did  triamph  orer  oar  nnhappineaM : 
Yet  giw  mo  kavo,  Ranownod  Doat,  to  Mad 
Hf  grmtofoll  mnae  in  OMmminf  to  ftttond^ 

no  cyproMo  on  yoor  martial  hoano.. 


Was  lit  not  piooa,  raliant.  wiia,  and  taat, 
LoyaUandtoTOMratol    ETorythiaf  that  m«aa 
Mako  np  a  portoct  harmooia  ?    Taa  know 
Hia  oonatant  actiooa  hava  dadarad  him  ao. 

•  ♦  *  ♦ 

So  waa  ha  tnwly  valiaait    Ikmtetttm 

Him  i*  tkMffmt  vf  **  ngmtmt  i»  grtrntf 

Wkem  demik  •komtkim  £d  m  awtkmtk  ly», 

Aad  wkiMsimg  $koU  KJU  akomru  vfrnmrnnfif^ 

WamimM  kit  emt*rmg  tU^U,  m»  iftkti  kt 

Frtm  Mar*  hmigvt  tk*  §0U  maitipoiu 

O/Mvar-Anltitf  coMTOift:  aad  ao  ehaara 

Hia  fiffbuaff  man !  i 

•  •  a  *  ' 

^aiawaU,  bakfvad  in  Parliamaat  aad  flakL 
Farewell,  thy  aooldier**  frithfoll  brokaa^iald  !* 

And  now,  to  complete  the  information  whiohf 
has  been  collected  in  these  paffes  concerning 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  English  history,, 
the  character  which  Clarendon  has  drawn  of 
him  ilk  unlading  coloan  may,  without  hesita* 
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tion,  be  added.  No  one  who  has  glanced 
through  this  work  can  be  at  a  loss  to  separate 
the  jast  from  the  unjust. 

**  He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family  in 
Backinghamshire*  bom  to  a  fair  fortune,  and 
of  a  most  civil  and  affable  deportment.  In  his 
entrance  into  the  world  he  indulged  to  himself 
all  the  license  in  sports,  and  exercise,  and 
company  which  was  used  by  men  of  the  most 
joUy  conversatioB.  Afterward  he  retired  to  a 
more  reserved  and  melancholy  society,*  yet  pre- 
serving his  own  natural  cheerfulness  and  vi- 
vacity, and,  above  all,  a  flowing  courtesy  to  all 
men ;  though  they  who  conversed  nearly  with 
him  found  him  growing  into  a  dislike  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical government  of  the  Church,  yet 
most  believed  it  rather  a  dislike  of  some  church- 
men and  of  some  introducements  of  theirs, 
which  he  apprehended  might  disquiet  the  public 
peace.  He  was  rather  of  reputation  in  his  own 
country  than  of  public  discourse  or  fame  in  the 
kingdom  before  the  business  of  ship-money ;  but 
then  he  grew  the  argument  of  all  tongues,  ev- 
ery man  inquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that 
durst,  at  his  own  charge,  support  the  liberty 
and  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  his 
country,  as  he  thought,  from  being  made  a 
prey  to  the  court.  His  carriage  throughout 
this  agitation  was  with  that  rare  temper  and 
modesty,  that  they  who  watched  him  most 
narrowly  to  find  some  advantage  against  his 
person,  to  make  him  less  resolute  in  his  cause, 
were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just  testimony, 
and  the  judgment  that  was  given  against  him 
infinitely  more  advanced  him  than  the  service 
for  which  it  was  given.  When  this  Parliament 
begun  (being  returned  knight  of  the  shire  for 
the  county  where  he  lived),  the  eyes  of  all  men 
were  fixed  on  him  as  their  patria  pater,  and  the 
pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel  through  the 
tempests  and  rocks  which  threatened  it ;  and 
I  am  persuaded  his  power  and  interest  at  that 
time  were  greater  to  do  good  or  hurt  than  any 
man*s  in  the  kingdom,  or  than  any  man  in  his 
rank  hath  had  in  any  time ;  for  his  reputation 
of  honesty  was  universal,  and  his  affections 
seemed  so  publicly  guided,  that  no  corrupt  or 
private  ends  could  bias  them. 

**  He  was  of  that  rare  affability  and  temper 
in  debate,  and  of  that  seeming  humility  and 
submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no 
opinion  of  his  own  with  him,  but  a  desire  of 
information  and  instruction  ;  yet  he  had  so 
subtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and,  under  the 
notion  of  doubts,  insinuating  his  objections, 
that  he  left  his  opinions  with  those  from  whom 
he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive  them ;  and 
even  with  them  who  were  able  to  preserve 
themselves  from  his  infusions,  and  discerned 
those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him  with  which 
they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left  the  char- 
acter of  an  ingenuous  and  conscientious  person. 
He  was,  ipdeed,  a  very  wise  man,  and  of  great 
parts,  and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute 
spirit  of  popularity-— that  is,  the  most  absolute 
faculties  to  govern  the  people— of  any  man  I 
«ver  knew.    For  the  first  year  of  the  Parlia- 


*  CTUs  hM  been  ftlreadj  alluded  to,  and  probablj  rvfen 
40  kit  doTotioa  to  legal  ponoita.— C] 


ment  he  seemed  rather  to  moderate  tnd  soften 
the  violent  and  distempered  humours  than  to 
inflame  them ;  but  wise  and  dispassioned  men 
plainly  discerned  that  that  moderation  proceed- 
ed from  prudence,  and  observation  that  the 
season  was  not  ripe,  rather  than  that  be  ap- 
proved of  the  moderation  ;  and  that  he  begat 
many  opinions  and  notions,  the  elucidatioa 
whereof  he  committed  to  other  men,  so  far  dis- 
guising his  own  designs  that  he  seemed  seldom 
to  wish  more  than  was  concluded ;  and  in  many 
gross  conclusions^  which  would  hereafter  coo- 
tribute  to  designs  not  yet  set  on  foot,  when  he 
found  them  sufficiently  backed  by  majority  of 
voices,  he  would  withdraw  himself  before  the 
question,  that  he  might  seem  not  to  consent  to 
so  much  visible  unreasonableness,  whicdi  pro- 
duced as  great  a  doubt  in  some,  as  it  did  appro- 
bation in  others,  of  his  integrity.  What  combi- 
nation soever  had  been  originally  with  the 
Scots  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  what 
farther  was  entered  into  aftcrrward  in  favour 
of  them,  and  to  advance  any  alteration  of  the 
government  in  Parliament,  no  man  doabts  vras 
at  least  with  the  privity  of  this  gentleman. 

**  After  he  was  among  those  members  ac- 
cused by  the  king  of  high  treason,  he  was  much 
altered,  his  nature  and  carriage  seeming  mocfa 
fiercer  than  it  did  before.  And  without  ques- 
tion, when  he  first  drew  his  sword,  he  threw 
away  the  scabbard;  for  he  passionately  op- 
posed the  overture  made  by  the  long  for  a 
treaty  from  Nottingham,  and  as  eminently  any 
expedients  that  might  have  produced  any  ac- 
commodations ill  this  that  was  at  Oxford ;  and 
was  principally  relied  on  to  prevent  any  info- 
sions  which  might  be  made  into  the  Eari  of 
Essex  towards  peace,  or  to  render  them  inef- 
fectual if  they  were  made,  and  was,  indeed, 
much  more  relied  on  b/  that  party  than  the 
general  himself  In  the  first  entrance  into  the 
troubles,  he  undertook  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment of  foot,  and  performed  the  duty  of  a  col- 
onel on  all  occasions  most  punctually.  He 
was  very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  supreme 
governor  over  all  his  passions  and  affectioiis, 
and  had  thereby  a  great  power  over  other  men^s. 
He  was  of  an  industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be 
tired  out  or  wearied  by  the  most  laborious,  and 
of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  moat 
subtle  or  sharp,  and  of  a  personal  courage  equal 
to  his  best  parts,  so  that  he  was  an  enemy  ooc 
to  be  wished  wherever  he  might  have  been 
made  a  friend,  and  as  much  to  be  apprehended 
where  he  was  so  as  any  man  could  deserve  to 
be,  and  therefore  his  death  was  no  less  coo- 
gratulated  in  the  one  party  than  it  was  condoled 
in  the  other.  In  a  word,  what  was  said  of 
Cinna  might  well  be  applied  to  him :  *  he  had 
a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  tongue  to  persuade, 
and  a  hand  to  execute  any  mischief.*  His 
death,,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  a  great  deliver- 
ance to  the  nation." 

In  other  words,  the  death  of  the  noble  and 
fearless  Hampden,  while  it  plunged  every  hon- 
est English  heart  into  the  depths  of  sorrow, 
revived  in  the  tyrant  Charles  and  his  slaviAh 
ministers  their  hope  of  being  able  to  trample 
into  the  dust  once  more  the  laws  and  libeitiea 
of  England. 


SIR  HENRY  VANE  THE  YOUNGER.— 1613-1662. 


HiiTRT  Vaite,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  of  Hadlow,  in  Kent,  was  borne  in  the 
jear  1612.  His  family  could  trace  itself  back 
to  the  earliest  times  of  the  English  history.* 
They  sprang  from  Howel  ap  Vane,  of  Mon- 
moQihshire,  whose  son,  Griffith  ap  Howel 
Fane,  married  Lettice,  daughter  of  Bledwin  ap 
Kenwjm.  lord  of  Powis.  Six  generations  after 
this  mark  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
where  the  then  representative  of  the  family, 
Henry  Vane,  received  knighthood  on  the  field 
as  the  reward  of  great  bravery.  After  the  lapse 
of  fire  more  generations,  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  family  altered  the  name  to  Fane,  which 
was  retained  by  the  descendants  of  his  second 
son,  while  the  issue  of  his  fourth  son,  John, 
who  had  inherited  the  manor  of  Hadlow,  and 
other  estates  in  Kent  and  elsewhere,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  eldest  son  dying  without  is- 
soe,  resumed  in  the  second  generation  the  old 
name  of  Vane.  The  eldest  son  of  this  last- 
named  John  was  unwarily  drawn  into  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt's  insurrection,  but  pardoned, 
on  the  score  of  youth,  by  Mary,  and  afterward 
elected  to  two  of  £lizabeth*8  Parliaments. 
Henry  Vane,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
n^emoD',  was  his  eldest  grandson,  and  it  was 
bj  him  the  ancient  name  was  resumed. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder  is  described  by 
(^I^don  as  a  busy  and  a  bustling  man,  and  a 
rapid  glance  over  the  chief  incidents  of  his  life 
win  show  the  correctness  of  the  description. 
^  was  bom  in  1689,  and  received  knighthood 
ffom  James  I.  in  161 1.  He  travelled  afterward 
for  three  years,  and  mastered  many  foreign 
MOgoages.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
elected  to  the  ParUament  of  1614  by  the  city 
of  Carlisle,  and  from  this  period,  during  many 
jears,  exerted  considerable  influence  in  the 
cahinets  of  James  and  Charles.  James  had 
W>inted  him,  soon  after  his  entry  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  cofl!erer  to  the  prince,  who 
continued  him  in  the  same  office  on  his  own 
Recession  to  the  throne,  and  made  him  one  of 
*»«  privy  council.  In  the  Parliaments  of  1620 
jad  1625,  he  continued  to  sit  for  Carlisle ;  and 
he  served  in  every  subsequent  Parliament  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  having  been  elected  for 
Thetford  in  Norfolk,  WUton  in  Wiltshire,  and 
«ir  the  county  of  Kent  As  a  diplomatist,  he 
>j>pears  justly  entitled  to  high  praise ;  in  other 
'^^tters,  it  may  not  be  unjust  to  use  the  words 
of  pareodon,  that  he  had  **  credit  enough  to 
CO  his  business  in  all  places,  and  cared  for  no 
"ttn,  otherwise  than  as  he  found  it  very  con- 
venient for  hiniself."t  In  1631  he  had  been 
'pointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  renew 
««  treaty  of  friendship  and  confederacy  with 
^riaiian  of  Denmark,  and  also,  in  a  similar 
character,  to  conclude  on  a  firm  peace  and  al- 
u!^  ^ith  Gostavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden. 
Both  these  treaties  were  of  great  importance 
to  the  power  and  the  commercial  interests  of 


-^^5*^  «at»«  tlMm  to  luTO  be«D  origrinaUr  of  Uia  dio* 

«««rfD«Tk«a.    MwDoira,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  no. 

J  '^T^  ^  ^^  B«b«UMo,  voL  I,  p.  SIO,  Oxfoid,  18M 


England,  and  he  concluded  both  auspiciously. 
He  returned  home  in  1632,  and  in  1633  gave  a 
princely  entertainment,  at  his  castle  of  Raby, 
to  Charles,  then  on  his  way  to  Scotland  to  ba 
crowned,  as  he  did  again  on  a  more  fatal  occa- 
sion, in  1639,  when  the  king  was  marching 
with  his  melancholy  **  expedition  to  Scotland," 
in  which  Sir  Henry  Vane  himself  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  made  comptroUer  of  the  household,  and 
some  months  after  this  appointment  received 
the  highest  seat  in  Charles's  administration, 
that  of  principal  secretary  of  state.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  associate  themselves  with  the 
fortunes  of  his  iUustrious  son. 

The  mother  of  the  famous  Sir  Henry  Yane 
was  Frances  Darcy,  of  an  old  family  in  Essex. 
She  had  many  other  chUdren,  of  whom  the 
second  son,  Sir  Greorge  Vane,  was  knighted  in 
1640,  and  seated  himself  in  retirement  at  Long 
Melton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  while  Charles 
distinguished  himself  as  a  diplomatist  under 
the  Commonwealth,  when  envoy  to  Lisbon. 
One  of  her  daughters  married  Sir  Thomas 
Honeywood,*  of  Essex,  a  man  of  learning  and 
a  good  soldier ;  another.  Sir  Francis  Vincent, 
of  Surrey ;  a  third  married  Sir  Thomas  Liddel, 
of  Ravensworth,  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Ravensworth ;  while  the  eldest  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Pelham,  the  ancestor 
of  those  families  which  are  now  represented 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Earl  of  Chi- 
chester, and  Lord  Yarborough^  'It  may  ba 
worth  adding,  that  the  present  earldom  of 
Westmoreland  is  held  by  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  that  branch  of  the  Yane  family  who  re- 
tained the  assumed  name  of  Fane,  and  that 
the  present  Duke  of  Cleveland,  William  Harry 
Yane,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  greal 
statesman  whose  life  will  occupy  these  pages. 
A  dukedom  was  given,  in  1632,  as  the  reward 
of  a  disinterested  advocacy  of  popular  princi- 
ples— rewarded,  in  1662,  by  a  scaflbld  If 

Such  were  the  brilliant  auspices  which  ush- 
ered Henry  Yane  into  the  world.  The  repre- 
sentative of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors, 
the.  immediate  heir  to  great  wealth,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  the  favour  of  the  princes  whom  his 
father  served,  a  broad  and  bright  path  stretch- 
ed itself  out  before  him,  lighted  by  honours 
and  enjoyments,  and  leading  to  luxury  and 
power. 


*  See  Wood**  FmU  Oxonienns,  pert  ii.,  p.  107,  ed.  Bliss. 

t  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  tbet  allasioo  is  here 
msde  to  Willianr  Huny  Vane,  beron  Raby  tii  Raby  Castle, 
and  duke  of  CleTeland,  known,  before  the  accession  of  hie 
present  titles,  as  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  and  also  as  the 
Marquis  of  Clereland.  He  had  an  enormoas  interest  at 
stake  in  the  existence  of  the  rotten  borooghs,  and  yet  voted 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  their  extinction  on  the  meroora^ 
ble  4th  of  June,  103S,  when  that  ^reat  measare  of  reform 
was  consummated  which  his  illustrious  anoestor^the  states- 
man  whose  life  is  written  in  these  pages— had  been  the  first 
to  propose  to  Parliament.  He  received  bis  dukedom  early 
in  the  following  year,  with  the  addition  of  the  very  barony 
of  Raby,  in  u>propriating  which,  two  centuries  before.  Lord 
Strafroird  bad  gWan  such  mortal  offence  to  the  elder  Sir 
Henrr  Vane.  The  authorities  for  the  pedigree  of  the  Vanea 
will  be  found  in  the  Biog.  Brit.,  voL  vi.,  p.  S989 ;  and  ia 
Colli&t's  Peerage,  tuL  iv.,  p.  290. 
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BRITISH  STATESMEN. 


He  received  his  education  at  Westmioster 
school,  under  the  care  of  Lambert  Osbaldiston, 
and  was  school-fellow  with  Arthur  Hazlerig, 
Thomas  Scot,  and  others  whom  active  partici- 
pation in  public  affairs  subsequently  rendered 
famous.*  Here,  yielding  for  a  time  to  the  im- 
pulses of  his  youth  and  station,  he  entered 
wildly  into  the  gayeties  of  both,  and  they  soon 
abowed  him,  by  the  light  of  sudden  and  awful 
contrast,  a  fiery  sincerity  in  his  soul,  which 
had  nothing  in  common  with  such  things,  but 
marked  its  owner  out  for  serious  and  great 
achievements,  and  whispered  to  him,  even 
then,  of  the  possible  regeneration  of  mankind. 
He  shall  describe  the  first  dawning  of  this 
change  in  his  own  words,  as  he  described  it  in 
after  years  to  the  multitudes  who  had  assem- 
bled to  see  him  die :  **  I  was  bom  a  gentle- 
man ;  had  the  education,  temper,  and  spirit  of 
a  gentleman,  as  well  as  others ;  being,  in  my 
youthful  days,  inclined  to  the  vanities  of  this 
world,  and  to  that  which  they  call  goodfeUaw- 
shipt  judging  it  to  be  the  only  means  of  accom- 
plishing a  gentleman.  But,  about  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  year  of  my  age,  which  was 
about  thirty-four  or  five  years  since,  God  was 
pleased  to  lay  the  foundation  or  groundwork 
of  repentance  in  me,  for  the  bringing  me  home 
to  himself,  by  his  wonderful  rich  and  (bee  grace, 
revealing  his  Son  in  me,  that,  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  hath  sent,  I  might,  even  while  here  in  the 
body,  be  made  partaker  of  eternal  Ufe,  in  the 
first  fruits  of  it.**t  His  father  appears  to  have 
remonstrated  bitterly  against  nis  unworldly 
change.  **  Yea,''  observes  Sikes,  **  this  change 
and  new  steerinff  of  his  course  contracted  en- 
mity to  him  in  nis  father's  house."  And  in 
the  year  after  its  oocurrenee  he  was  sent  as 
a  gentleman  commoner  to  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  it  is  possible  his  father  may 
have  hoped  that  in  such  a  nursery  of  dissipa- 
tion and  fantastic  forms  the  youth  might  be 


•  Wood's  Ath.  Ox.,  voL  in.,  p.  678,  ed.  Blia. 

t  Vao6*s  qpMch  on  Uia  aeafiold,fraai  a  puDphtot  **  print* 
•d  in  Uia  year  106t.*  A  rery  eztnuvdinair  pablication  of 
the  Mun*  year,  to  which  I  aluill  haro  Tenr  mqaent.oooa«ion 
to  rofer,  and  which  was  written  bjr  one  or  Vane's  associates, 
thns  described  this  change  in  his  habits  and  wajr  of  lid : 
**  He  was  bom  a  gentleman.  Uj  next  word  is  so  rovch  too 
big  for  that,  that  it  maj  hardly  seem  decorous  to  stand  so 
near  it.  He  was  a  chosen  vesssl  of  Christ,  separated  (as 
Paul)  from  his  mother's  womb,  though  not  actually  called 
till  14  or  IS  Years'  standing  in  the  world  ('twas  longer  ere 
Paul  was  called) ;  during  which  time,  such  was  the  oom- 
^exicn  and  coostitntioii  of  his  spirit,  tiirough  ignorance  of 
God  and  his  ways,  as  rendered  him  acceptable  company  to 
those  they  call  good  fellows  (yet,  at  his  worst,  restrained 
from  that  lewdness  intemperance  sometimes  leads  into, 
whkh  he  hath  been  oft  beard  to  thank  God  for),  and  so  long 
he  found  tolerable  quarter  amongst  men.  Then  Qod  di{ 
by  some  signal  impressions  and  awakening  dispensations, 
•tartle  him  into  a  new  of  the  danger  of  his  condition.  On 
this,  he  and  his  former  jolly  ciNnpany  came  preeently  to  a 
partinc  blow.'*  The  title-page  of  the  very  singular  and  val- 
uably book  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken  runs  in 
these  words :  **  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Knight ; 
or,  a  short  Narration  of  his  earthly  Pilgrimage,  together 
with  a  true  Account  of  his  purely  Christian,  peaceable, 
spiritual,  Oospel  Princi^,  Doctnne,  Life,  and  Way  of 
wonhipmng  (Md,  for  which  he  sulfored  (^tradiction  and 
Beproach  nom  all  sorts  of  Sinners,  and  at  last  a  rident 
Death,  June  14,  Anno  I60S.  To  which  is  added,  his  last 
Bxhortatioo  to  his  Childnn,  the  Day  before  his  death. 
Printed  in  the  Tear  ISOS."  The  author  was  Geoi^e  Sikes, 
a  ha^elor  in  dirinity,  and  fellow  of  Magdalen,  in  Oxford, 
where  Vane  studied,  and,  it  may  be  supposed,  their  intima- 
cnr  oommeaoed.  He  was  a  thorough  enthusiast,  with  all 
the  siaeerity  and  faith,  though  without  the  knowledge  and 
e«s  power,  of  Vane  hianaU: 


induced  to  abandon  his  untoward  toni  for  se- 
riousness and  the  realities. 

Such  a  hope,  if  ever  entertained,  was  doom- 
ed to  very  decisive  disappointment.  **  At  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,''  says  Anthony  a  Wood, 
**  he  became  a  genUeman  commoiier  of  Magda- 
len Hall,  as  his  great  creature,  Henry  Stubbe, 
hath  several  times  informed  me ;  bat,  when  be 
was  to  be  matriculated  as  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  so  consequently  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  he  quitted  his  gown, 
put  on  a  doak,  and  studied,  notwithstanding, 
for  some  thne  in  the  said  halt"  He  tlien  quit- 
ted Oxford  for  the  Continent,  and,  passing 
through  France,  spent  some  time  in  Geneva,* 
where  his  stroiis[  tendency  to  the  dispute  and 
discussion  of  spiritual  matters,  it  will  readily 
be  supposed,  found  little  cheek  or  hinderance. 
He  brought  back  with  him  to  En^and,  daren- 
don  tells  us,  **  a  full  prejudice  and  bitterness 
against  the  Church,  both  against  the  form  of 
the  government  and  the  liturgy,  which  was 
generally  in  great  reverence,  even  with  many 
of  those  who  were  not  friends  to  the  other." 

Great  was  the  consternation,  meanwhfle,  of 
the  now  worthy  comptroller  of  his  majesty  King 
Charies*s  household,  the  elder  Vane.  The  open 
disaffection  of  his  son  in  matten  of  re^kxa 
could  be  concealed  no  longer :  useless  had  been 
all  threats  and  persuasions  on  that  score ;  slIQ 
more  useless  the  endeavour  to  tame  a  yH 
stronger  tendency  to  Republicanism,  by  bring- 
ing the  youth  within  reach  of  the  idng.    l%e 
presence  chamber  of  Chariest  had  do  chaiiiis 
for  one  to  whom  the  house  and  heart  of  Pym 
were  open.    A  last  effort  was  made,  and  with 
a  like  result.    The  bishops  took  the  matter  in 
hand.     "It  was  suggested,*'  says  bis  firieiid 
Sikes,t  "by  the  bishops  to  the  then  king,  con- 
oeming  him,  *that  the  heir  of  a  oooaidenble 
family  about  his  majesty  was  grown  into  dis- 
like of  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  Uie 
Church  of  England,  and  that  his  majesty  mighc 
do  well  to  take  some  course  about  him.'    On 
this,  the  then  Bishop  of  London  took  him  to 
task,  who  seemed  to  handle  him  gently  in  the 
conference,   but   concluded   harshly    enough 
against  him  in  the  close."    Such  a  oooferene^ 
and  such  a  close  to  it,  may  be  vrell  imagined. 
The  supreme  self-confidence  of  Laud,  lashing 
itself  into  imperious  and  passionate  woader 
against  the  calm  and  immovable  reason  of  the 
young  Republican  recusant,  is  predaely  wbst 
was  likely  to  have  been,  and  was  also  an  exhi- 
bition in  no  way  likely  to  inorease  the  Chnroh's 
claims  to  obedience  or  respect  in  the  peraoa  of 
her  most  eminent  prelate. 

These  opening  passages  of  the  life  of  Vane 
are  decisive  evidences  of  his  greatness.    What 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i^  p.  »8,  Ozfonl  editkn  of  IfiM. 

t  A  favourite  story  of  the  ribald  Rmralist  mwts  Mrniast 

young  Vane  had  its  origin  in  these  emitts  or  hia  faffcir  to 

cmiquer  his  popular  and  Kepublican  tastee,  by  hru^fiay  tea 

>  penonai  oontad  with  the  king.    On  oae  oooa«Q«,  tte 

ith  was  left  alone  by  hia  father  (purpoaely,  no  dooH)  « 

'•  when  Charles  aoddaaW^  a^ 

reednte  to  avoid  him,  bMhiiai> 


the  ro^  vresenee  chamber, 
proaching,  Vane  as  suddenly,  r 
self  behind  the  arras.    Charl« 
hangings,  poked  with  the  stick 
part  oTth  


Charlee,  peroeiving  a 
he  stick  no  always  o 
part  of  the  room,  till  Vane  was  obliged  to 


>larUwMd 


retired  in  conAtsion.'*    This  was  an  fi 
ishly  judging  Royalist  writers,  which  Uk*  young 
never  forgave. 

t  In  the  publioatioa  lefiirrsd  to  abovn  LUh  tai  TT—th  nf 
Sir  Homy  Tana. 
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be  afterward  became  he  had  eridently  willed 
already.  To  the  mind  of  such  a  man,  what  is 
Temputioo,  or  what  Chancel  In  no  case 
would  they  seem  to  have  gone  so  nearly  to 
orermle  and  determine  the  destiny  of  a  man 
as  m  this  ca^  of  the  **  son  and  heir"  of  the 
^foorite  minister  of  Charles  I.  But  the  power 
of  Genius  is  the  greatest  power  that  the  world 
has  tested  yet,  and  this  vane  had.  Impelled 
aod  sustained  by  it,  he  '*  waved  and  whistled 
often  thousand  strong  and  importunate  tempta- 
tioiis,'*  and  dashed  the  "  dice4)0X  of  Chance" 
irom  her  jewelled  hand. 

While  his  father,  ignorant  what  course  to 
bold  with  him,  looked  round  in  fear  lest  a  hos- 
tile position,  maintained  resolutely,  might  ulti- 
Dately  weaken  and  embarrass  his  own  influ- 
coee  at  court,  young  Vane  suddenly  announced 
bis  determination  at  once  to  leave  his  country, 
aid  seek  the  liberty  of  conscience  denied  him 
bere  in  the  new  world  that  had  risen  beyond 
the  waters  of  the  wide  Atlantic.  Shortly  after, 
tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Garrard  had  a  choice  piece  of 
sews  to  write  to  the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland, 
vhidi  be  worded  thus,  with  his  usual  gossiping 
niiacture  of  truth  and  falsehood :  **  Mr.  Comp- 
troller Sir  Henry  Vane's  eldest  son  hath  left  his 
fttber,  his  moUier,  his  country,  and  that  for- 
tane  which  his  father  would  have  left  him  here, 
and  is,  for  conscience'  sake,  gone  into  New- 
Eagland,  there  to  lead  the  rest  of  his  days, 
beiof  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  ab- 
staioed  two  years  from  taking  the  sacrament 
ia  Englaiid,  because  he  could  get  nobody  to  ad- 
■intster  it  to  him  standing.  He  was  bred  up 
at  Levden ;  and  I  hear  that  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich 
and  Mr.  Pym  have  done  him  much  hurt  in  their 
persuasions  this  way.  God  forgive  them  for  it, 
ifthey  be  guilty!"* 

Wheal,  twenty-seven  years  having  passed, 
Sir  Henry  Vane  addressed  the  English  people 
aad  posterity  from  a  scaffold,  he  thus  described, 
tt  words  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  cause  which 
aoved  him  to  this  voluntary  exile :  **  Since  my 
early  yoath,  through  grace,  I  have  been  kept 
atWKJIhet,  desiring  to  walk  in  all  good  conscience 
towards  God  and  towards  man,  according  to  the 
best  light  and  understanding  God  gave  me.  For 
this,  I  was  willing  to  turn  my  back  upon  my 
estate ;  expose  myself  to  hazards  in  foreign 
ftaits ;  jea,  nothing  seemed  difficult  to  me,  so 
1  oaiglit  preserve  faith  and  a  good  conscience, 
whaeh  I  prefer  before  all  things ;  and  do  earnest- 
ly persuade  all  people  rather  to  suffer  the  high- 
est eoaitradietions  from  man,  than  disobey  God 
by  eoBtradictin^  the  light  of  their  own  con- 

^^ .    In  this  it  is  I  stand  with  so  much 

aad  boldness  before  you  all  this  day.*' 
I  then  stood  forward,  to  the  imagina- 
I  of  the  enthusiastic  and  the  young,  no  less 
I  to  the  oppressed  consciences  of  worn  and 
1  men,  in  the  light  of  a  promised  land. 
,  ess  of  her  colonization  had  excited 
the  iBniost  interest  amd  curiosity  throughout 
EBTope ;  the  fortunes  of  her  first  emigrants, 
gfanwiering  hack  into  the  world  thev  had  left 
throofb  the  infinite  wildernesses  and  over  the 
vast  sad  disanal  ocean  which  now  divided  them 
fnm  It,  were  strained  after  by  their  IViends 
vith  psUnfol  earnestness  and  wonder ;  and,  at 
tive  ship  that  left  with  pilgrim  pas- 


sengers  to  her  shores,  tbe  admiration  and 
amazement  of  men  increased,  that  not  of  the 
poor,  the  unfortunate,  or  the  lowly  were  these 
voluntary  exiles,  but  rather,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  most  refined  and  accomplished 
examples  of  the  civilization  of  the  age.  Not 
alone  the  scholar  and  the  philosopher,  but  the 
wealthy,  the  high  bom,  and  the  nobly  bred, 
were  thus  seen  willingly  abandoning  the  classic 
quiet,  the  splendour,  the  refinement  of  their 
homes,  urged  and  sustained  by  those  grand  de- 
signs and  hopes  which,  having  told  them  that 
mankind  were  bom  for  a  better  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  a  purer  idiape  of  society  than  ex- 
isted in  the  Old  World,  now  pointed  out  to  them 
an  opportunity  of  testing  these  exalted  aspira- 
tions in  the  new  and  strange  lands  which  had 
started  up  so  suddenly  beyond  the  vast  and  dis- 
mal ocean.  The  work,  thus  begun  by  pure 
philanthropists,  was  carried  out  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent  by  Laud's  terrible  system  of 
Church  government;  and,  for  many  months 
before  Vane  so  suddenhr  formed  his  resolution 
of  exile,  successive  multitudes  of  sufferers  for 
conscience'  sake  had  been  driven  from  their 
native  country  to  take  reftige  in  New-Euji^d, 
as  the  last  home  that  was  left  for  religion  or 
for  liberty. 

In  ghmcing  at  the  infancy  of  the  Americaii 
colonies,  even  thus  briefly,  several  considera- 
tions of  great  interest  suggest  themselves  as 
to  the  peculiar  forms  and  halnts  of  society 
which  were  of  necessity  incident  to  that  early 
state,  and  the  intellectual  influences  which 
again,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sprang  out  of 
these  forms.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  importance 
to  follow  them,  as  far  as  we  may,  in  their 
probable  or  possible  effects  upon  the  mind  of 
Vane.  The  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two 
extreme  points  of  human  progress  brought  back 
into  direct  contact,  which  awaited  his  landing 
on  the  American  shores,  could  hardly  be  pre- 
sented to  such  a  mind  without  an  eflfbct  scarce- 
ly less  extraordinary.  There  he  had  to  see  a 
reunion  of  the  city  and  the  wilderness,  a  junc- 
tion in  the  same  men  of  the  habits  which  belong 
to  the  highest  advances  of  refinement,  and  to 
the  most  rade  and  primitive  condition  of  hu- 
manity. In  log-houses  he  would  have  to  seek, 
not  vainly,  the  most  studiously  polished  man> 
nera  of  civilization ;  for  "  the  same  person 
whose  evenings  were  spent  in  the  studies  of 
philosophy,  learning,  and  religion,  was  engaged 
during  the  day  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  or 
floating  in  a  bark  oanoe  ;"*  toiling  in  laboun 
which  were  the  occupations  of  the  radest  and 
most  barbarous  ages,  the  employments  of  the 
period  when 

"  N»tai«  fink  OMde  mail. 
And  wild  m  woods  Uia  noUo  MT»g«  rmn." 

Vane  was  not  suffered  to  depart  without 
many  peevish  remonstrances  from  his  father ; 
but  it  is  said  the  king  interfered  at  last,  and  in- 
timated a  wish  for  the  absence  of  the  young 
Republican,  t 

A  characteristic  circumstance  awaited  his 
presence  on  board  the  passage-ship.  The  Po- 
ritans  and  Nonconformists  already  assembled 


•  ttnftcd^  Utun,  tqI.  1.,  p.  MS. 


*  8putt*f  AuMTiaA  ^ognfhj. 

t  N^*>  HUtory  of  Ntw-EiifUiid,  t«L  i.,  p.  144.  NmI 
adds,  thai  Vane*!  desifn.  "  as  b«  preUDdad,**  was  to  bagio 
a  sotdaoMBt  oa  tha  baaks  oC  tha  livtr  CoDMOticat*  AmI 
iaa  Matbar,  book  iii.,  p.  77. 
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for  the  same  distant  voyage,  instead  of  wel- 
coming their  iUustrioas  fellow-exile,  shrank 
from  him  with  coldness  and  suspicion.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  minister  of  the  king ;  he  had  a 
face  that  beamed  with  lustrous  imagination ; 
and  he  wore  long  hair!  "His  honourable 
birth,*'  says  his  friend  Sikes,  *Mong  hair,  and 
other  circumstances  of  his  person,  rendered  his 
fellow-travellers  jealous  of  him,  as  a  spy  to 
betray  their  liberty,  rather  than  any  way  like 
to  advantage  their  design."  The  old,  vulgar, 
and  never-failing  resource,  when  we  can  find 
no  better  objection  to  a  man !  Clarendon  has 
a  remark  of  the  same  kind  in  his  history :  "  Sir 
Harry  Vane  had  an  unusual  aspect,  which, 
though  it  might  naturally  proceed  both  from  his 
father  and  mother,  neither  of  which  were  beau- 
tiful persons,  yet  made  men  think  there  was 
somewhat  in  him  of  extraordinary  ;  and  his 
whole  life  made  good  that  imagination."*  A 
few  short  and  pithy  words  out  of  Sikes's  rhap- 
sody furnish  no  bad  result  to  that  style  of  ob- 
jection in  the  case  of  the  Puritan  voyagers : 
"  But  he  that  they  thought  at  first  sight  to  have 
too  little  of  Christ  for  their  company,  did  soon 
after  appear  to  have  too  much  for  them." 

Vane  landed  at  Boston,  in  New-England,  in 
1635,  and  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Mas- 
sachusetts on  the  3d  of  March  in  the  same  year. 
Whatever  his  first  reception  by  the  colonists 
may  have  been,  his  character  and  his  powers 
veiy  speedily  attracted  universal  attention  ; 
and  it  became  the  theme  of  wonder  and  admi- 
ration with  them  all,  that  such  a  man,  so  fitted 
by  his  talents  and  his  position  to  sway  the  des- 
tinies of  men  in  cotirts  and  palaces,  should 
"  choose  the  better  part"  with  the  remote  and 
unfriended  exiles  of  the  obscure  wildernesses 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1636,  after  a  very  short 
residence  among  them,  and  while  he  had  not 
yet  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year,  "Mr. 
Vane"  was  elected  governor  of  the  colony. 

Clarendon  describes  the  population  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  this  time,  garbling  truth  with 
falsehood,  as  "  a  mixture  of  all  religions,  which 
disposed  the  professors  to  dislike  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church ;  who  were  qualified  by  the 
king's  charter  to  choose  their  own  government 
and  governors,  under  the  obligation  *  that  every 
man  should  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,*  which  all  the  first  planters  did, 
when  they  received  their  charter,  before  they 
transported  themselves  from  hence;  nor  was 
there,  in  many  years  after,  the  least  scruple 
among  them  of  compljring  with  those  obliga- 
tions :  so  far  men  were,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
schism,  from  refusing  to  take  lawful  oaths." 
In  the  same  passage  of  the  history.  Vane's 
election  and  government  are  thus  described  : 
"  He  was  no  sooner  landed  there  but  his  parts 
made  him  very  quickly  taken  notice  of;  and 
very  probably  his  quality,  being  the  eldest  son 
of  a  privy-counsellor,  might  give  him  some  ad- 
vantage, insomuch  that,  when  the  next  season 
came  for  the  election  of  their  magistrates,  he 
was  chosen  their  governor,  in  which  place  he 
had  so  ill  fortune  (his  working  and  unquiet 
fancy  raising  and  infusing  a  thousand  scruples 
of  conscience,  which  they  had  not  brought  over 
with  them,  nor  heard  of  before),  that,  he  un- 
gatisfied  with  them,  and  they  with  him,  he 
*  VoL  i.,  p.  8t0.  ■ 


transported  himself  into  England,  having  sowed 
such  seed  of  dissension  there  as  grew  op  too 
prosperously,  and  miserably  divided  the  colony 
into  several  factions,  and  divisions,  and  perse- 
cutions of  each  other,  which  still  continue,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  that  plantation ;  insomuch 
as  some  of  them,  upon  the  ground  of  their  first 
expedition,  liberty  of  conscience,  have  with- 
drawn themselves  from  their  jurisdiction,  and 
obtained  other  charters  from  the  king,  by  which, 
in  other  forms  of  government,  they  have  en- 
larged their  plantation,  within  new  limits  adja- 
cent to  the  other."*  Nor  by  Clarendon  alone 
has  Vane's  administration  been  thus  spoken  o^ 
but  by  writers  of  better  faith  and  a  nobler  pur- 
pose, whom  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  wilfully 
lending  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  error,  t 

A  simple  detail  of  the  short  administration 
of  Vane,  derived  from  various  sources,  all  of 
them  above  su8picion,t  will  be  the  best  answer 
to  statements  of  this  kind.  It  is  true  that  that 
administration  was  in  its  duration  brief  and 
stormy,  and  not  successful  in  its  result ;  but 
greatness,  truth,  and  goodness  are  of  more  val- 
ue than  length  of  years,  than  quiet,  or  success. 

Vane  had  many  serious  difficulties  to  contend 
against,  even  before  a  single  act  of  his  govern- 
ment was  known.  The  principal  persons  in 
the  colony  had  been  already  gravely  prejudiced 
against  him  by  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
he  had  called  forth  among  the  great  and  gen- 
eral body  of  the  settlers ;  for  there  is  no  worse 
crime  than  the  power  of  awakening  the  enthu- 
siasm of  multitudes,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  no  such  power.  The  day  on  which  be 
assumed  office  saw  a  formidable  party  arrays 
against  him,  determined,  on  no  better  grounds 
than  this,  to  embarrass  his  government  at  ev- 
ery step.  The  influences  which  operated  at 
that  early  time  in  the  annals  of  Massachusetts, 
and  particularly  disposed  the  people,  always 
prone  to  controversy,  to  be  torn  and  divided 
by  the  factions  and  intrigues  which  might  be 
set  afloat  in  the  young  colony,  were,  of  course, 
favourable  to  the  success  of  the  design. 

Nevertheless,  in  Vane's  discharge  of  the  first 
and  most  ordinary  duties  of  the  station  of  chief 
magistrate,  he  manifested  a  firmness,  energy, 


*  History  of  the  Rebellion,  toI.  i.,  p.  997,  MS. 
t  See  Mather,  book  iii.,  p.  77 ;  Nede,  rol.  i.,  p.  144  ;  «»d 
the  works  of  R.  Baxter,  ptunwi,  Mather  baa  tb«  folknrnf 
remark :  "  Mr.  Vane's  election  will  remain  a  bleaush  te 
their  jadgmeut  who  did  elect  him  while  New-Enfiaa4  re- 
mains a  nation ;  for,  coming  from  England  a  fooog.  uoftx- 
perienced  gentleman,  by  the  indastry  of  tome  who  thoofht 
to  make  a  tool  of  him,  he  was.  elected  |roven»or ;  aad,  beion 
he  was  scarce  warm  in  his  seat,  fell  in  wiUi  tb«  e<ifiaiieB. 
and  sacrificed  the  peace  of  the  state  to  them,  Iwaviaif  os  % 
careat  that  all  good  men  are  not  fit  for  goremraent.*  Bax- 
ter, in  his  life,  after  speaking  of  Van*  in  the  thoxwhtiaea 
fthraae  he  too  often  adopted  towards  him,  inda]g«a^«  Coi- 
owing  utterly  fictitious  statement  of  his  unpopohmtj  13^ 
New-England :  *'  He  was  fain  to  steal  away  by  night,  mmd: 
take  shipping  for  England,  before  hi*  year  of  gnrsmfirr 
was  at  an  end."  (Abridgment,  p.  96.)  The  eokira  vatrat^ 
of  this  will  be  shown. 

t  Winlhrop*s  History  of  New-England,  the  editMa  by 
Sarage ;  Hntchinaon'i  Collection  of  Original  P^pera ;  th« 
second  series  of  an  extenaife  American  work  of  hiacory^ 
called  the  **  Massachosetts  Historical  CoUectioaa,**  a»d  ia^ 
eluding,  in  its  (kh  and  7th  Tolumes,  Hnbbard^  **  Ottacrall 
History  of  New-England  ;'*  and,  lastly,  a  Life  of  Vum.  mi 
**  fourui  goremor  of  Maasacbnaetta,**  hj  an  eBoooant  mat 
accomplished  American  writer,  Mr.  Charles  Wenmmrthj 
Upham,  published  a  few  ^ears  since  in  the  coarae  o^  a  s*-| 
ries  of  American  biogra|>hiea,  and  to  which  I  feel  most  h*^ 
pr  in  confessing  iSTMal  important  obligatiooa.  His  m> ' 
ue  sketch  of  the  Hutchinson  oontrorer^y  has  bMA,  i 
ticolar,  a  great  assittance  to  me. 
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ind  wisdom  truly  remarkable  in  one  of  his  early 
age  and  prerious  history.  **  He  adapted  him- 
self," says  Mr.  Upham,  "  readily  to  bis  situa- 
tion ;  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  inter- 
ests and  relations  of  the  colony ;  and  concerted 
the  operations  of  the  government,  which,  in 
reference  to  the  Indians,  were  particularly  in- 
teresting at  that  period,  with  promptitude,  skill, 
and  efiect.7  Men  of  great  learning  and  old 
experienced  surrounded  him ;  but  in  every 
measure  of  resource  or  ready  practical  wisdom 
he  rose  above  them  all ;  while  in  the  intricate 
and  profound  discussions  that  occurred  during 
his  administration,  embracing  as  they  did  the 
most  perplexed  questions  of  theological  meta- 
phjsics,  he  bore  his  part  in  a  manner  which  at 
once  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  first  divines 
of  that  age,  and  well  deserved  the  praise  of 
"wisdom  and  godliness,"  which  his  famous 
competitor  and  successor  in  the  government, 
Winthrop,  unreservedly  bestowed  upon  him.* 

The  announcement  of  his  election  had  been 
rpceired  with  immense  enthusiasm  by  the  peo- 
ple; and,  to  increase  the  demonstrations  of 
popular  satisfaction,  a  salute  was  fired  by  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour.  Fifteen  large  vessels 
were  at  chat  time  in  port.  Some  few  days  af- 
ter the  firing  of  this  salute,  a  deputation  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  colony  waited  on  Vane,  and 
represented  to  him  that  the  presence  of  such  a 
hrge  force  of  foreign  vessels  was  in  itself  a 
foimidable  and  disagreeable  circumstance  in 
the  condition  of  a  feeble  settlement,  which 
crakl  not  rely  on  the  sympathy  of  the  mother- 
eoontry  any  more  than  it  could  upon  the  friend- 
ship of  other  powers.  Whatever  the  motives 
for  sodi  a  representation  may  have  been,  there 
was  justice  in  it,  and  this  Vane  acknowledged 
at  ooce.  It  was  at  least  a  matter  of  no  doubt 
with  every  reflecting  person,  that  the  influence 
of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  these  ships  could  not  be  other  than  in- 
junons  to  the  morals  and  social  condition  of 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

A  prevention  of  the  evils,  therefore,  that 
might  have  sprung  from  such  a  source,  was 
ihe  first  act  of  the  government  of  Vane.  With- 
la  a  week  after  his  election,  he  took  measures 
to  this  end,  which  decidedly  illustrate  his  tact 
m  afiairs,  and  his  **  skill  and  success  in  mana- 
ging men."  He  invited  all  the  captains  of  the 
»htp8  to  dine  with  him ;  and,  taking  adv'antage 
C'f  the  generous  dispositions  that  are  born  of  a 
food  dinner,  laid  the  whole  case  before  them. 
Tie  conversation  is  described  to  have  been 
coodocted  with  infinite  frankness  and  the  friend- 
liest spirit  on  both  sides ;  and  the  natural  re- 
tell vas,  that  the  captains  consented,  '*  readily 
and  cheerfully,"  to  the  agreement  proposed  by 
Vane,  and  which  ran  thus :  "  First,  that  all  in- 
K  ard-^und  vessels  should  come  to  anchor  be- 
•jw  the  fort,  and  wait  for  the  governor's  pass 
*fz{ore  coming  up  to  the  town  ;  secondly,  that, 
wrfore  discharging  their  cargoes,  their  invoices 
nonld  in  all  cases  be  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
.4jn  of  the  government ;  and,  thirdly,  that  none 
f  their  own  crews  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
emaia  on  shore  after  sunset,  except  under  ur- 
ent  aecessity.t 

•  P^l«7.    Vpksm't  lifo,  p.  111. 


The  yery  next  incident  of  Yane^s  govern- 
ment furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  his 
own  character,  no  less  than  the  character  of 
the  men  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  who  were 
necessarily  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  in  itself  of  little  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, but  it  aflbrded  the  first  occasion  of  ac- 
tive opposition  to  the  young  governor. 

The  mate  of  an  English  ship,  called  the  Hec^ 
tor,  then  lying  at  anchor  in  Boston  harbour,  in 
an  excess  of  loyal  indignation  because  the  king's 
colours  were  not  displayed  at  the  fort  (which 
was  not  then  the  custom),  declared*  one  day, 
on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  and  in  the  presence 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,,  then 
visiting  her,  that  the  colonists  were  all  '<  trai- 
tors and  rebels."  The  expression  was  quickly 
communicated  from  the  ship  and  circulated 
through  the  town .-  a  violent  excitement  against 
the  mate  was  the  inmiediate  and  very  natural 
consequence ;  and  so  high  did  it  run  at  last, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  take  official  cogni- 
zance of  the  oflTence  that  had  provoked  it. 
Vane  accordingly  sent  for  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  and,  after  acquainting  him  with  the  afiair, 
despatched  a  marshal,  accompanied  by  other  of- 
ficers of  the  law,  to  arrest  the  offender.  The 
crew,  however,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  mate 
in  the  captain^s  absence,  upon  which  the  cap- 
tain himself  accompanied  the  marshal  to  the 
vessel,  when  the  mate  was  at  once  surrender- 
ed, and  made  an  ample  and  satisfactory  apol- 
ogy to  the  civil  authorities.  But,  the  dignity 
of  the  colony  vindicated,  another  care  present- 
ed itself  to  the  scrupulous  thoughts  of  Govern- 
or Vane,  scarcely  less  important  than  that  call 
ed  forth  by  the  insult  so  atoned  for,  since  it  in 
volved  what  might  possibly  be  the  just  and  well 
grounded  feelings  of  conscientious  men. 

He  had  seen  that  some  circumstances  con 
nected  with  the  transaction  I  have  just  descri- 
bed had  been  "  taken  very  much  to  heart'*  by 
the  general  body  of  officers  of  British  vessels 
in  the  port,  and  he  now  at  once  summoned 
them  to  a  conference  with  himself  and  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  colony,  in  which  he  requested 
a  free  expression  of  whatever  had  occurred  to 
them.  They  observed,  in  reply,  with  much 
courtesy  and  temper,  that  it  was  more  than 
likely  the  circumstances  of  the  recent  dispute 
migiit  be  made  known  to  the  authorities  in 
England,  and  represented  there  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  colony, 
and  bring  its  loyalty  into  suspicion  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  as  sincere  friends  of  the  colony,  it 
would  be  very  agreeable  to  them  could  they  ^e 
enabled  to  say  that  they  had  seen  the  king's 
colours  flying  in  Boston. 

For  the  captains  a  courteous  and  fair  request, 
hut  for  the  conscience-suflering,  recusant  Pu- 
ritans a  most  distressing  dilemma!  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  clear,  as  Mr.  Upham  urges, 
that  for  a  colony,  holding  its  very  being  under 
a  charter  from  the  crown,  to  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge the  king's  sovereignty  by  displaying  his 
flag,  and  that,  too,  when  it  was  requested  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  its  loyalty  from  mis- 
representation, would  look  like  a  very  unrea- 
sonable procedure,  and  almost  seem  to  justify 
the  expressions  for  which  the  mate  had  been 
humbled  and  punished.*    But  then,  on  the  oth- 


*  Aowricui  Biography,  p.  113. 
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er  hand,  it  would  have  filled  the  whole  country 
with  horror  had  the  flag  been  hoisted,  for  on 
that  flag  was  represented  the  papal  cros8--a|i 
abomination  no  Puritan  could  bear ;  and  En- 
dicott  himself,  one  of  the  leading  emigrants, 
whose  daring  hand  had  before  torn  it  from  the 
royal  ensign,*  was  one  of  the  board  of  magis- 
trates who  were  so  politely  requested  to  hoist 
that  venr  ensign,  cross  and  all ! 

A  luciqr  accident  seemed  to  offhr  the  hope 
of  escaping  both  horns  of  this  dilemma ;  they 
could  not  hoist  the  king's  flag,  for  there  were 
DO  such  colours  in  the  Whole  colony,  t  The 
captains,  unfortunately,  had  a  resource  at  hand. 
They  offered  to  lend  or  gire  a  set  of  the  king's 
colours  to  the  colony  to  be  displayed  on  the 
occasion.  Vane  now  saw  that  all  chance  of 
evading  the  question  was  quite  shut  out,  and 
urged  upon  the  magistrates  the  necessity  of 
meeting  it  fairly  and  openly.  This  reasonable 
answer  was  accordingly  returned :  that  al- 
though they  were  fully  persuaded  that  the 
cross  in  the  colours  was  idolatrous,  yet,  as  the 
fort  belonged  to  the  king,  they  were  willing 
that  his  own  flag  should  fly  there. 

The  conference  thus  closed,  however,  was 
doomed  to  be  reopened  the  following  day  with 
greater  violence.  The  case  and  its  result  had 
been  submitted  in  the  evening  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  clergy,  a  practice  exacted  from 
the  government  on  all  disputed  questions,  and 
the  proceedings  of  Vane  and  the  magistrates 
did  not  meet  their  approbation.  It  was  thought 
a  grave  error  to  have  sanctioned,  upon  any 
terms  whatever,  the  display  of  the  king's  flag, 
that  badge  of  Romish  superstition,  over  Puritan 
soil;  and  the  court  was  therefore  again  assem- 
bled, and  the  captains  summoned  to  appear  next 
morning,  when  the  previous  minute  of  the  board 
was  reconsidered,  and,  after  a  stormy  debate,  a 
msgority  of  the  magistrates  voted  to  refuse 
what  they  had  granted  the  day  before.  Vane 
now  interfered  with  his  authority  as  governor 
of  the  colony ;  and  in  a  temperate  but  earnest 
remonstrance,  after  vindicating  the  strength 
and  purity  oC  his  own  religious  faith,  pointed 
out  to  the  assembled  magistrates  that  that  must 
be  a  very  far-fetched  and  excessive  scruple, 
not  to  say  an  absurd  or  capricious  one,  which 
would  induce  them  to  refuse  to  recognise  the 
king's  authority  in  his  own  dominions,  on  his 
own  fort,  by  a  ceremony  innocent  in  itself,  and 

*  American  Btofnphj,  p.  IIS. 

t  Mr.  Upham  rvmaxiu,  npoa  tiie  cnriont  drcnmataact 
that  not  a  tingle  rojral  ensifn  could  be  found  in  Maaaachu- 
•etta  in  1030,  that  it  indicatee  the  aubetantial  independence 
•f  the  colony  at  that  early  period.  It  did  not  attract  the 
Botice,  and  waa  therefore  out  of  the  reach  of  the  royal  pow- 
er ;  and  not  merely  of  the  royal  power,  but  of  the  Terr  in- 
aignia  of  that  power.  The  people  would  not  have  anything 
among  them  which  would  tend  in  the  least  degree  to  n- 
mind  them  of  the  hierarchy  or  the  throne.  Mr.  Upham  addi : 
**  When,  in  the  oonree  of  the  preeeat  year  (1834),  a  British 
Teasel  of  war  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Salem,  in  Maasa* 
chusetts,  and  it  was  pnmoaed,  according  to  international 
usage,  to  obeerve  the  eiTUity  of  diaplaying  from  the  vessel 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  town  the  flag  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  found  necessary  to  bwrow  colours  for 
the  occasion  from  the  British  vessel  nerself.  This  dreum- 
stance  was  noticed  as  indicating  the  abeenoe  of  all  relations 
between  the  port  of  Salem  and  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of 
its  ooenrrenoe.  A  similar  indioatioa  was  givon,  as  just  n- 
lated,  in  1036 ;  and  the  inference  is  more  than  &ncifnl ;  it 
ia  Just  and  obvious,  that  the  actual  connexion  between  the 
oolony  of  Massachusettt  and  the  mocher^onntry,  at  the  be- 
ginning, was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  tha  town  of  Sn- 
lem  wtth  Bnglaml  at  the  preaent  day." 


which  was  requested  for  the  avowed  porpoee 
of  preserving  peace  and  harmony,  and  prevent- 
ing a  misunderstanding  between  the  oolony  and 
the  people  of  England,  under  circumstances 
that  would  certainly  be  highly  figonoos,  and, 
it  was  possible,  might  become  even  minous  to 
the  oolony.  The  magistrates,  wiUi  one  excep- 
tion, remained  unmoved  by  this  appeal ;  the 
jealousy  of  Vane,  which  had  for  some  time 
rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the  leading  settlers, 
had  now  found  an  outlet ;  and  even  Winthrop, 
the  founder  and  patriarch  of  ^  colony,  a  man 
of  eminence  and  excellent  dispositions,  was  in- 
duced to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ob- 
stinate objectors.  Upon  this,  Yane,  sopported 
only  by  the  magistrate  alluded  to,  Kr.  Dodley, 
announced  his  determination  to  avail  himself 
of  his  privilege  as  governor,  and,  under  a  protest 
agamst  acknowledging  the  idolatrous  sign  upon 
the  flag,  to  display  it  fh>m  the  fort  on  his  own 
personal  responsibility  and  that  of  Mr.  Dudley.* 

This  was  the  commencement  of  that  hostil- 
ity to  the  young  governor  which,  availing  it- 
self not  long  after  of  the  fury  of  a  theotogical 
controversy,  ultimately  brought  his  administra- 
tion to  a  close.  But  will  it  now  be  doobted,  in 
these  days  of  reason  and  toleration,  which  of 
the  parties  were  in  the  right  1  wtiich  ooorse 
was  the  fairest,  the  most  just,  the  most  en- 
lightened 1  It  appears  to  me,  that  by  the  tight 
which  is  thrown  on  Vane's  character,  even  thns 
early,  by  an  incident  of  this  sort,  we  nsay  re- 
duce to  fine  and  eloquent  sense  many  passagn 
in  Sikes's  tribute  to  his  friend,  wtiich  have 
hitherto  passed  for  absurd  and  incohoent  rhap- 
sodies.   Two  may  be  quoted  here. 

**  His  principles,  light,  and  wisdom  were  snch, 
that  he  found  the  bare  relation  of  his  utmost 
aims  among  his  fellow-labourers  woold  in  all 
probability  so  expose  him  to  censure  trom,  all 
parties  and  sizes  of  understanding,  as  woold 
disable  him  for  doing  anything  at  all.  H^ 
was  therefore  for  small  matters  rsther  than 
nothing,  went  hand  and  hand  with  theoi,  st^ 
by  step,  their  own  pace,  as  the  light  of  thfl 
times  would  permit.  He  was  still  for  quittuii 
the  more  grcws  disorders  in  church  and  statej 
corruptions  in  courts  of  judicature,  poptsh  %ai 
superstitious  forms  in  religion  and  ways  o^ 
worship,  for  what  he  found  more  refined  am 
tolerable.  But  he  ever  refused  to  fix  his  loot 
or  take  up  his  rest,  in  any  form,  company,  oi 
way,  where  he  found  the  main  bulk  of  profess 
ors  avowedly  owning  but  such  outward  prifl 
ciples  of  life  and  holiness  as  to  him  evideoc^ 
lay  short  of  the  glory,  righteousness,  and  m 
hid  with  Christ  in  God.  He  was  still  lor  press 
ing  towards  the  mark.  He  was  mor€  for  tkimg 
than  personSf  spirit  thanfomu.  This  carris^ 
of  his,  all  along  in  Nev^EngUtnd  amd  in  Oid^  eia 
posed  him  as  a  mark  for  the  arrow  fit>m  almoi 
all  sorts  of  people,  rendering  Inm  a  man  of  coi 
tention  with  the  whole  earth.  Tet  was  he  ^ 
along  a  true  son  of  peace,  a  most  ittdaatrkni 
and  blessed  peacemaker  to  the  utmost  of  hj 
power, /or  ike  reconciling  aU  sorts  ofcan&eiemtioi 
ment  whatever  variety  of  persuasion  or  form  I 
found  them  in,  to  one  another  and  to  C^hiistJ 
Refuting  again,  in  another  passage,  tbe  oet^ 
mon  report  and  "  general  reproach"  tlkat  wi 
cast  upon  Vane,  that  ^  he  was  a  man  of 
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tentton  ftom  his  youth  op,  wherever  he  came 
or  had  to  do,  m  New-England  or  in  Old,**  Sikes 
thus  ooDtiooes:  **He  was  no  hamonrsome, 
ooooeited  maintainer  of  any  perrerse  or  irra- 
tioDal  opioiona,  bat  a  most  qniet,  cahn,  com- 
posed speaker  forth  of  the  words  of  truth  and 
sobeniess  at  all  seasons,  upon  all  occasions, 
and  in  all  companies.  He  was  ML  of  conde- 
aceosioD  and  forbearance,  hating  nothing  more 
in  bia  very  nataral  temper  than  wrangling  and 
ooDtentioo.  He  would  keep  silence  even  from 
food  (though  his  sorrow  was  stirred  by  it,  and 
the  fire  homed  within  while  he  was  musing)  in 
case  that  either  wicked  or  but  shortsighted 
good  men  were  before  him  that  he  perceiTed 
could  not  bear  more  spiritual  and  sublimated 
troths.  He  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
benight  by  all  means  save  some.  His  heart 
was  of  a  right  scripture  latitude ;  stood  fair 
and  open  for  any  good,  but  no  evU.  All  sorts 
if  WHscientums  inquirers  after  truth  found  a 
friendbf  reception  with  him ;  yea,  he  toas  in  a 
wwtijtf  rtadmess  to  perform  any  warrantable  ci- 
fiUHu  to  all  men.  Anything  that  was  good  he 
•«m(  ad  cherished  in  the  liZnest  moral  heathen, 
^ei  Christian,  or  spiritual  believer;  and  he 
Mi^  Opportunity  by  honest  insinuations  to 
'catch  them  with  guile,*  and  lead  them  forward 
iBto  more  excellent  truths.** 

In  soch  passages  as  these,  a  divinely  beauti- 
iol  character  is  depicted,  and  one  which  the 
i«atity  will  not  be  found  to  fall  short  of 

Vane's  great  influence  with  the  people  of  the 
colony  enabled  him  for  some  time  to  withstand 
c^naUy  the  hostility  of  its  chiefs ;  and  we 
find  that  early  in  July  he  started  on  a  tour 
«ro«gh  the  towns  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
puts  of  the  Bay,  and  made  a  public  entrance 
Ato  Salem  on  the  9th  of  that  month,  amid  er- 
^  ilemonstration  of  affection  and  enthusiasm. 
V.  Upham  states  that  he  sought  upon  the  spot 
a  nin  for  any  records  of  this  great  eyent,  as 
•0  doubt  it  was  considered  by  the  people  of 
J»t  ancient  town ;  but  in  their  absence  he  in- 
o%«  a  picture  of  the  scene,  as  fancy  and 
^^*ahiHty  might  delineate  it.*  Such  a  picture 
^wdd  hate  little  interest  for  the  English  read- 
^*  niinstnieted  in  the  distant  locality,  but  the 
?k!?  "^  which  suggests  itself  to  the  mind 
JJ  we  general  character  of  a  progress  such  as 
*»  of  Vane  most  have  been,  includes  many 
Jjwiderationa  of  interest.  We  cannot  refrain 
2^  ipeculating  on  the  effect  likely  to  have 
■*n  produced  on  the  extraordinary  mind  of 
*e  chief  actor  in  the  pageant,  as  he  moved 
"<^  the  winding  streets  of  a  succession  of 
*Jttling  quiet  villages,  then  for  the  first  time, 
J^ps,  alive  and  stirring  with  a  great  emo- 
**"— all  eyes  gazing — and  all  hearts  excited — 
to  the  son  of  the  chief  minister  of  the  English 
^t  ft^-banished  from  a  palace  to  a  wilder- 
■^t  thus  passed  along,  invested  with  all  the 
power  that  the  dwellers  in  his  chosen  exile  had 
wgive ;  "  old  men  and  matrons,  young  women 
Jd  chfldren  of  every  age,  thronging  round  the 
wHtooes  and  gathered  at  the  windows,**  be- 
*w  which  the  procession  pursued  its  line  of 
>BS7ch ;  whSe,  through  the  slight  breaks  of  the 
l^'TOQndtng  woods,  might  be  caught  glimpses 
•[the  nei^iboaring  Indians,  assembled  at  in- 
^Tfik  to  watch  the  passing  show,  and  gazing 


at  an  its  strangeness  with  an  interest  and  won- 
der but  pooriy  concealed  beneath  the  constrain- 
ed and  sullen  silence  which  resented  the  white 
men*s  intrusion. 

Soon  after  yane*s  return  to  Boston,  the  oc- 
currences which  led  to  what  is  called  the  Pe- 
quot  war  commenced,  of  which  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  by  the  influence  of 
Vane,  exerted  in  various  ways,  many  of  the 
Indian  tribes  were  withheld  from  Joining  in 
hostilities  against  the  English.  In  nothing 
were  Vane*s  wisdom  and  benevolence  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  course  of  jus- 
tice and  conciliation  he  invariablypursued  to- 
wards that  noble  race  of  men.  We  find  that 
on  his  invitation,  on  the  21st  of  October  in  this 
year,  the  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts  came 
to  Boston,  accompanied  by  two  sons  of  Canon- 
icus,  Cutshamakin,  another  sachem,  and  twen- 
ty other  Indians,  and  that  these  gallant  sons 
of  the  forest  were  treated  by  Governor  Vane 
with  marked  kindness  and  attention.  They 
dined  in  the  same  room  and  at  the  same  table 
with  himself,  and  after  a  long  and  friendly  con- 
ference, the  result  was  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  with  the  English.  When  the  object  of 
their  visit  was  accomplished,  they  marched 
back  to  their  native  wilds,  having  been  attend- 
ed to  the  borders  of  the  town,  at  the  order  of 
Governor  Vane,  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  were 
instructed  to  give  them  at  parting  the  salute  of 
a  volley  of  musketry.* 

Meanwhile,  the  religious  controversy,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  raged  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent,  and  assumed  a  more  and 
more  serious  aspect.  Before  proceeding  to  its 
description,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  letters  had  been 
received  from  Vane*8  family  in  England,  ur- 
gently pressing  his  immediate  return,  and  that 
he  had  laid  them  before  the  council,  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  might  be  permitted  to  resign  of- 
fice. He  discerned  then,  no  doubt,  to  what  the 
religious  controversy  was  fast  tending.  But 
such  obstacles  appear  to  have  been  thrown  in 
his  way,  and  especially  by  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Boston  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, that  he  abandoned  his  purpose,  and  con- 
sented to  remain  in  the  government. 

In  describing  that  fierce  religious  dispute,  the 
Antinomian  controversy,  which  was  now  sud- 
denly seen  raging  with  a  passionate  fury 
throughout  the  colony,  that  swept  away  every 
other  interest  from  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  the  people,  I  shall  chiefly  avail  myself  of  the 
facts  that  have  been  collected  with  so  much 
knowledge  and  zeal  by  the  American  biogra- 
pher of  Vane.f  The  few  writers  who  have  al- 
luded to  it,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
latter,  in  despair  of  explaining  the  dispute,  have 
been  fond  of  passing  it  over  as  an  absurd  and 
unmeaning  strife  about  words,  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  regard  of  posterity.  It  is  very 
true  that,  as  the  controversy  grew  hot,  new 
points  were  developed,  new  aspects  of  the 
question  presented,  and  new  terms  introduced, 
40  that,  to  a  merely  superficial  observer,,  the 


*  S»T«f«*t  edition  of  Winthrop.  i.,  106.  Uphun*t  Life.— 
iThit  it  a  model  hock  for  the  biormphx  of  pest  dajra.  Its 
reiearch,  cmndoar,  sod  diecrimiDatioo  entitle  it  to  general 
oonfidenoa.  Mr.  Upham'e  hock  thoald  he  in  the  hudi  of 
•reiy  etudent  of  Americnn  and  English  history.— C] 

t  Aowrioui  Biofnphj,  p.  ItS,  140. 
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whole  affair  might  seem  &t  last  to  have  become 
enveloped  io  impenetrable  clouds  of  technical 
phraseology  and  unintelligible  distinctions.  But 
to  the  wise  and  sUidious  inquirer  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  there  has  seldom 
been  such  a  dispute  merely  about  words,  or 
that  men  have  not  almost  always  meant  some- 
thing, and  understood  what  they  meant,  in  mat- 
ters about  which  they  have  been,  as  in  this 
case,  deeply  and  zealously  affected.  In  the 
case  before  us,  Mr.  Upham  truly  observes, 
*•  principles  of  the  highest  consequence  were 
involved,  much  light  was  elicited,^nd  a  great 
progress  made  by  some  of  the  parties  in  Chris- 
tian knowledge ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  fame  of 
our  ancestors  to  rescue  this  controversy  from 
the  charge  of  being  a  ridiculous  and  stupid  war 
of  words,  and  to  vindicate  the  claim  it  justly 
presents  to  the  character  of  a  dignified  and  im- 
portant discussion.'*  It  is  more  especially  due 
to  the  truth  and  intelligibility  of  the  picture  I 
am  anxious  to  present  of  the  character  and 
intellect  of  Vane. 

During  his  administration,  Mrs.  Anne  Hutch- 
inson, a  very  remarkable  and  accomplished 
woman,  arrived  from  England,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Church.  Her  husband 
was  a  gentleman  of  respectable  standing ;  and 
her  brother-in-law,,  who  accompanied  her,  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  bore  a  highly  estimable  charac- 
ter as  a  Christian  minister.  ''She  was  pos- 
sessed of  extraordinary  talents,  information, 
and  energy.  Her  mind  was  prone  to  indulge 
in  theological  speculations,  and  the  happiness 
of  her  life  consisted  in  religious  exercises  and 
investigations.  She  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  most  abstruse  speculations  of  the  theology 
of  the  day.  In  keenness  of  perception  and 
subtilty  of  reasoning  she  had  no  superiors,  and 
her  gifts  as  a  leader  of  devotional  exercises 
were  equally  rare  and  surprising."  It  was  the 
fortune  of  this  singular  woman  to  kindle  a  re- 
ligious strife  in  the  infant  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  which  has  secured  to  her  name 
a  lasting  memory  there,  and  rendered  her  the 
heroine  of  a  passage  in  the  American  history 
as  wonderful  and  tragical  as  any  it  contains. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Boston  at  the  period  of 
her  arrival  for  the  brethren  of  the  church  to 
meet  every  week  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
still  more  deeply  upon  their  minds  the  dis- 
courses and  other  exercises  of  the  previous  Sun- 
day. Following  out  this  custom,  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson very  soon  instituted  weekly  religious 
meetings  for  females ;  and  so  attractive  and 
interesting  did  she  make  them,  that  almost  all 
the  ladies  in  the  place  attended.  The  exerci- 
ses were  conducted  and  superintended  by  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  herself,  and  it  soon  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  she  exerted  a  controll- 
ing and  almost  irresistible  influence  upon  the 
whole  community.* 

The  clergy  of  the  colony,  startled  at  first, 
were  not  long  in  discovering  the  danger  that 
threatened  them.  Here  was  a  power  suddenly 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  religious  feelings  and 
views  of  the  people,  irresponsible  to  them,  whol- 
ly beyond  their  control,  and  withdrawing  from 
their  reach  that  very  portion  of  society  which 
is  always,  perhaps,  the  chiefest  source  of  such 
authority  and  influence  as  theirs.    Of  the  reli- 
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gious  opinions  which  prevafled  generally  among 
these  clergy,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
doctrines,  as  professed  by  the  Reformed  church- 
es, were  received  with  almost  unanimous  con- 
sent by  their  order  throughout  New-England, 
while  they  permitted  themselves  to  regard  with 
very  great  jealousy  and  aversion  the  exercise 
of  free  inquiry,  whenever  it  in  any  way  threat- 
ened to  lead  to  results  difl^erent  from  their  own. 
Their  views  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  particular 
case  were  not  likely  to  be  propitiated  by  the 
very  disagreeable  comparisons,  to  say  the  least 
of  them,  which  her  powers  and  talents  were 
likely  to  provoke  among  the  people. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  her  turn,  was  neither 
wise  nor  considerate  in  the  style  and  manner 
she  adopted.  To  say  nothing  of  the  somewhat 
unbecoming  position  in  which,  as  a  woman, 
she  placed  herself,  it  soon  became  obvioos  that 
one  of  her  great  objects  in  these  weeldy  audi- 
ences was  to  utter  disparaging  criticisms  upon 
the  discourses  of  the  preceding  Sunday  or  lec- 
ture-day, to  circulate  imputations  against  the 
learning  and  talents  of  the  clergy,  and  even  to 
start  suspicions  respecting  the  soundness  of 
their  preaching.  Anything  like  moderation, 
where  a  system  of  personality  has  been  once 
adopted,  is  a  thing  vainly  looked  for,  and  now 
not  a  day  passed  which  did  not,  in  the  matter 
of  these  attacks,  add  to  Mrs.  Hutchinsoo^s  of- 
fences and  indiscretions,  and  tend  to  drive  be- 
yond all  fair  and  reasonahle  ground  the  hos- 
tilities of  which  she  had  become  the  object. 
The  ministers,  the  magistrates,  all  the  leading 
men  in  the  colony,  rose  in  array  against  her, 
and,  not  confining  their  animosity  to  the  point 
on  which  she  was  in  the  wrong,  and  might  easily 
have  been  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  not  sat- 
isfied with  proceeding  against  her  as  a  conten- 
tious and  busy  calumniator  and  disturber  of  the 
peace,  they  imputed  to  her  grossly  and  openly 
what  was  then  considered  the  darkest  crime 
in  the  catalogue  of  depravity,  and  demanded 
against  her  criminal  penalties  of  the  deepest 
dye.  She  was  a  uebetjc,  they  said,  and  roost 
be  crushed  by  the  punishment  due  to  heresy. 
At  this  point  Vane  interfered — the  ever  gallant 
and  generous  defender  of  the  rights  of  faith 
and  conscience — and  a  sharp  religious  contro- 
versy was  soon  fairly  developed,  which  of 
course  led  to  crimination  and  recrimination* 
"  introduced  innumerable  questions  of  doubtful 
disputation,  and  finally  wrapped  the  whole 
country  in  the  raging  and  consuming  flames  of 
a  moral  and  religious  conflagration."* 

The  real  and  substantial  points  at  issne,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  her 
doctrines,  shall  now  be  laid  before  the  reader* 
apart  from  the  cloud  of  words  and  (not  to  spe^ 
it  irreverently)  cant  phrases  which  envelop- 
ed  them.  Mrs,  Hutchinson's  opponents  were 
doubtless  the  aggrieved  parties,  and  might  as 
surely  have  kept  that  vantage  ground ;  but  the^ 
surrendered  it  when  they  chose  to  impugn  her 
doctrines  rather  than  her  conduct ;  and  it  is  no 
matter  of  difllculty  to  us,  profiting  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  blessed  principles  of  religious  lib 
erty  and  toleration,  to  determine  on  which  side 
of  the  controversy  truth  and  justice  lay.  Vaae 
and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were  far  in  advance  o€ 
their  age. 

*  Uphim,  p.  1S7. 
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One  of  her  (kToonte  topics  (*«wfaetlier  te- 
lectai  with  a  design,  at  the  beginning,  of  di- 
minishing the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  ministers  cannot  now  be  determined**),  on 
which,  in  her  weekly  meetings,  she  dwelt  verj 
often  and  very  largely,  was  the  proposition  that 
the  existence  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  Ooqiel  in 
the  heart  of  a  man,  OTen  if  that  man  shoald 
happen  to  be  a  minister  of  extraordinary  gills, 
eooid  not  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the 
•otwanl  displays  of  sanctity.  She  simply  para- 
phrased, in  fact,  the  langoage  of  the  aposUe, 
who  hath  told  us  that  a  man  may  speak  with 
the  toagne  of  angels,  and  haTe  the  gift  of 
■rophecy,  and  nnderstand  all  mysteries  and  all 
knowledge,  and  have  all  faith  so  as  to  remove 
BOQDtains,  and  bestow  his  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  giro  his  body  to  be  burned,  and  still 
he  nothing  in  a  religious  and  spiritual  Tiew. 
The  SaTionr  himself  hath  said  that  men  may 
prophesy  and  cast  out  devils,  and  do  many 
Biore  wonderful  works  in  his  name,  and  be  re- 
jected and  disowned  by  him  at  last. 

But  it  was  soon  suspected,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared,  says  Mr.  Upham,  *<  upon  too  good 
grounds,  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  aiming  at 
a  particular  object  in  dwelling  so  pointedly  and 
so  much  upon  this  proposition.  And  when  it 
once  became  a  prevalent  opinion  that  she  was 
actuated  by  personal  designs,  it  can  be  easily 
conceived  how  intolerably  provoking  her  dis- 
courses must  have  been.  It  was  a  period  of 
great  formality  and  austerity  in  religion.  The 
outward  manifestations  of  piety  were  much 
greater  than  they  have  been  since.  Every 
minister  and  every  professor  of  religion  was 
expected  to  give  evidence  in  his  whole  manner 
of  hfe,  in  his  most  familiar  conversation,  in  his 
Boveoients,  dress,  countenance,  and  even  in 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  that  he  was  not  of  the 
world.  It  followed  of  course— it  would  have 
been  unjust  had  it  not—tbat  the  evidence  thus 
demanded  by  public  opinion  was  very  much  re- 
Hed  on  by  the  people.  The  praise  of  holiness 
and  spirituality  was  freely  and  confidingly  be- 
stowed upon  the  sanctimonious  and  austere. 
But  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  doctrine  cut  up  the 
whole  matter  by  the  roots,  destroyed  the  very 
foundation  upon-which  her  reputation  had  been 
made  to  rest,  poisoned  the  foantains  of  confi- 
dence, and,  in  consequence  of  the  personal  and 
satirical  design  imputed  to  her,  had  a  direct 
teadeocy  to  make  men  suspect  of  hjrpocrisy  all 
whom  they  had  before  been  disposed  to  revere 
for  their  piety.'*  Most  true  is  all  this,  and  most 
grave  and  difficult  of  answer  must  have  been  a 
charge  founded  on  improprieties  of  conduct 
which  were  evidently  fraught  with  mischief  to 
iBaay  of  the  best  interests  of  the  colony,*  but 

*  b  wmck  ft  Maia  otmti^tf  m  Umm  eoloniM  prMeatftdJt 
w>  k«T«ftd  •wfytliiiif  expedi«iit  to  imprMS  the  jmvfAt  with 
as  im^mea  rmmntkm  aad  rMp«ct  for  their  ministere,  and 
^»  had  hmm  done  to  a  degrM  aliofether  oareMonahle  ud 
ensaane,  »mi  hx  h&yaad  the  poiat  to  which  it  was  reaUr 
Md  fmtif  Merited  hv  tl>*^  <«  ^be  whole,  noae  and  excel- 
leat  «iaai  of  bms.  To  have  fone  afainet  Mre.  HatchinaoQ 
CvdMvftiaf ,  aa  it  were, thia  aeeeanrx eqoilibriam  ia  the 
faiaiaaifti,  woold  have  beea  the  wise  eoarae,  aad,  ia  the 
■aiai.  MpeaaMe  e#  raaiataaoe :  hat  the  aocvaatioa  of  heraay, 
■a  the  other  haad,  raieed  op  defeaderi  of  her  doetrinea  er. 
aijMheia  Arof  hem  tkm  eokmj,  aaiOBf  people  evea  who 
^rfaeitaad  tb»m  leaat,  aad  carried  agitatioa  aad  diriaoa 
*■••  aeeif  chwuh  aad  hmalj  throaghoat  the  prmriaoe. 
Mr.  UitaB  fivea  the  Ukmiag  extract  from  a  pamphlet  ea- 
Mad  ^*Xknt  mmy  at  Urn  Mia,  Beiga,  aad  RalT oT  the. 
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such  a  charge  woult  not  satisfy  her  unwise  op» 
ponents,  who,  eagerly  seizing  a  remote  and 
very  false  pretext  for  the  accusation  of  heresy, 
prosecuted  her  for  maintaining  (to  use  the 
formal  terms  in  which  the  complaint  was  laid) 
that  **  ttmctiJiaUum  is  no  evidence  of  justiActh- 
turn,'' 

Never  was  the  natural  tendency  of  angry 
disputants  to  push  each  other  to  extremes  so 
fiiUy  exemplified  as  on  this  occasion.  Fronh 
the  proposition  that  the  outward  expressions  of 
sanfjtity  are  not  infallible  evidences  of  the  in« 


Antioomiana,  Pamiliata,  and  Libertinea  that  iafected  tha 
Chorchea  of  New-Baclaad,**  and  aacribed  to  a  dergTmaa 
(the  Rer.  Thooma  Weld,  of  Roxbory)  of  great  iofloenoe  at 
the  time.  It  coBTeys  aooie  idea— though,  of  coarse,  a  par- 
tial one— of  the  form  ia  which  the  oontroverajr  was  ooadae*> 
ed,  the  origin  of  the  diflteoltT,  the  ehanea  alleged  agaiaat 
Mra.  Hotchioeoa  and  her  foUowera,  aad  the  spirit  of  tha 
parties:  **  Bat  the  last  aad  wont  of  all,  which  most  sodden- 
ij  diffused  the  venom  of  these  opiniooa  Into  the  Terr  Toiaa 
aad  Tiuls  of  the  people  in  the  coontry,  was  Miitrees  Hatoh^ 
inaoa*s  double  weeklx  lecture,  which  she  kept  nader  a  pre* 
teooe  of  repeatiag  eermooa,  to  which  rssotted  sundir  of 
Boston  and  other  towna  about,  to  the  nomber  of  tUtj,  aiztf, 
or  eighty  at  once ;  where,  after  she  had  repeated  tiie  sernuaiy. 
she  woold  Bwke  her  ooauneat  upoa  it,  veat  her  misdiiev* 
oue  opiniooe  as  she  pleased,  and  wreathe  the  Scriptucea  to 
her  own  purpoee ;  where  the  custom  waa  for  her  schoiara 
to  propound  questioas,  and  she  (grarely  aittiag  ia  the  ehai^ 
did  make  anewers  thereto.  The  great  nepeet  she  had  at 
first  in  the  hearts  of  all,  aad  her  profitable  and  sober  car- 
riage of  matters  for  a  time,  made  this  her  practice  less  soe- 
pected  by  the  godly  rasffistrates  and  elders  of  the  (Auivii 
there,  eo  that  it  waa  winked  at  fnr  a  time  (though  afterwanl 
reproved  by  the  Assembly  aad  called  iato  oourt) ;  but  it  held 
eo  long  until  ahe  had  spread  her  leaven  eo  far,  that,  had  not 
Providence  prevented,  it  had  proved  the  canker  of  our  peace 
and  rain  of  our  comfort.  Theeeopiaionabeiagthaaapreaf^ 
and  grown  into  their  full  ripeneea  and  latitude,  through  di# 
'         '       '  tneir  fomenters,  began  now  to  IHk 


and<  activity  of  i 
up  their  heads  full  hifh.  to  stare  us  in  the'  (ace,  and  to  coa- 
mmt  all  that  oppoeed  tliem ;  and  that  which  added  vinvr 
and  boldneee  to  them  wae  this,  that  now  by  this  time  ther 
had  some  of  all  soru  and  ouui^,  ia  all  placea,  to  defead 
and  patroniie  them ;  eome  of  the  ma^strates,  acwie  gentle 
men,  eome  scholars  and  men  of  learning*  aome  burgeeaea  «f 
our  Geneial  Court,  some  of  onrcaptaiaa  and  aoldiera,  aoat* 
chief  men  ia  towna,  and  aome  men  eminent  for  religioa» 


parts,  and  wit,  ao  that  whereaoever  the  case  of  the  omai 
came  in  agitatioa,  there  wanted  not  patrona  to  stand  ap  to- 
plead  for  tiiem ;  aad  if  any  oi  tiw  opiaioaista  were  coat- 
plained  of  in  the  courta  for  their  miedemeanors,  or  brought 
belbre  the  churches  for  conviction  or  censure,  still  some  or 
other  of  that  party  would  not  only  suspend  giving  their  vola 
a^Bst  them,  but  would  labour  to  jnatify  them,  to  aide  with 
them,  and  proteat  agaiaat  any  sentence  that  ahoold  paaa 
upoa  them,  and  ao  be  ready  act  only  to  hanftn  the  delia* 
quent  against  all  means  of  coovictioa,  but  to  raise  amotiay, 
if  the  msjor  part  shoald  cany  it  agaiast  them  f  ae  ia  towD 
meeting  miutanr  traiaiaga,  and  all  other  aedetiea^  yea» 
almost  in  every  family,  it  was  hard  if  that  some  or  other 
were  not  ready  to  rise  up  in  defence  of  them,  even  as  of  tlw 
arole  of  their  own  eye.  Now,  ok  tbehr  boldnees,  pride,  ia- 
eotoncy,  and  alienatioas  from  their  dd  and  dearest  frieada  ; 
the  disturbaacsa,  diviaioaa,  cooteatioaa  ther  raised  nmamff 
us,  both  ia  chorch  and  state ;  and  in  Aunilies,  setting  d^ 
vision  betwixt  husband  and  wife !  Ob  the  eors  eensaia» 
against  all  aorta  that  oppoeed  them ;  aad  the  coatempt  ther 
east  upoa  our  godly  magiatratee,  chorchea,  ministeis,  and 
all  that  were  set  over  them,  when  they  stood  in  their  way  I 
Now  the  faithful  miaisurs  of  Christ  aiust  have  daag  caat 
upoa  their  &oee,  aad  be  aa  better  tiiaa  legal  prsaehatB» 
Bbal's  priests,  popiA  beton,  eeribea,  pharisees,  aad  oppo- 
sers  of  Christ  hinuelf !  Now  they  must  be  pointed  at,  as  it 
were  with  the  finger,  and  reproached  by  naaia.  Sudi-  • 
chureh-oOcer  ie  aa  igaotant  maa,  and  knows  aet  Christ ; 
such  a  oae  is  under  a  coveaant  of  works ;  sa^  a  pastor  is  » 
proud  maa,  aad  woold  make  a  good  persecutor,  dtc  Now^ 
after  our  eeraioas  were  ended  at  our  public  lectnrea,  v«Nt 
piatoladiecharged  at  the  aaa 


might  have  seen  half  a  . 

of  the  preacher  (I  meaa,  ae  maay  objectioas  made  bv  tha 
opinionists  ia  the  open  aasembly  agaiaat  the  doctrine  deliv> 
ered,  if  it  suited  act  their  new  fancies),  to  the  marvelloaa 
weakeaiag  of  holy  truths  deliversd.  Now  you  aiight  haw 
eeea  maar  of  the  opjaioaiata  risiag  up,  and  c>uatem|itaeus^y 
turaiag  tneir  backs  upon  the  faithful  paator  of  that  church, 
aad  goiag  forth  from  the  assembly  when  he  began  to  pnry 
or  preach.**  — See  abo  Bnttf'i  X4/e,  p.74,  and  SomtrTi 
TVacte,  viL,  1(W. 
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ward  residenee  of  the  Ctbristlaii  tpirit,  Mn. 
HotchiDSoa  was  driTeii  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  external  and  Tisible  morality,  and  her  op- 
ponents, on  the  other  hand,  to  assign  too  high 
a  Talne  to  it ;  until  at  last  the  two  watchwords 
or  connteraigns  of  the  eontrorersr  beeame,  in 
theological  phrase,  a  eovenani  of  faUk  and  a 
covemaU  of  works.* 

Nor  was  this  aQ.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  awM 
herself  of  some  points  of  diflhrence  belween 
the  two  ministers  of  the  Boston  Chnrch,  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  either  becaose 
tiiere  waa  a  corresponding  pecnliahty  in  the 
preaching,  or  by  an  adroit  stroke  of  polioy  aim- 
ed at  securing  the  support  of  the  most  power- 
tal  minister  m  the  colony,  this  ingenious  and 
extraordinary  woman  used  to  expliun  what  her 
distinguishing  princiide  was,  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Cotton  preacd&ed  a  covenant  of  ikith,  but  that 
Mr.  Wilson  aad  the  other  ministers  were  under 
a  covenant  of  works.  The  result  may  be 
easUy  imagined.  Mr.  Cotton,  whether  from  a 
motive  of  flattered  vanity  or  sincere  prefer- 
ence, continued  Mrs.  Hutchmson^s  faithful  and 
xealous  champion  till  she  lefl  the  province, 
while  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  other  ministers,  not 
oaring  to  confine  their  rage  within  the  bounds 
of  a  decent  or  Christian  propriety,  went  about 
jpflaming  the  people  with  the  most  dreadful  in- 
Teotivee  against  their  antagonist,  and  impress- 
ing upon  them,  in  many  instances  not  without 
success,  that  such  blows  aimed  at  their  minis- 
tors  inflicted  a  serious  stain  on  the  character 
of  their  parishioners. 

One  other  opinion  fastened  on  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  and  this 
the  most  important,  as  it  was  the  most  alarm- 
ing to  the  faith  of  the  churches,  remains  to  be 
explained.  She  was  charged  with  entertaining 
the  doctrine  that  ^  the  Holy  Spirit  dweUs  in 
every  beUever.'*  She  held  that  by  the  expres- 
sion Holy  Spirit  or  Holy  Ghost,  as  used  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  meant  such  an  actual  communi- 
cation of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  believer^s 
heart,  that  it  beoomea  the  abode  of  those  sen- 
timents of  love,  truth,  purity,  and  piety,  which 
bear  the  impress  of  a  divine  source,  and  consti- 
tnie  thoae  who  experience  them  sons  of  God,  as 
partaken  of  the  divine  natnre,  and  one  with 
God,  as  the  Saviour  was  one  with  him.  As 
this  idea  was  sifted  during  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  it  became  apparent  that  it  would 
necessarily  end  in  the  belief  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  not  so  much  a  divine  person  as  a  di- 
▼ine  influence ;  and  the  dread  which  was  enter- 
tained of  such  a  consequence  increased  very 
much  the  general  impatience  to  bring  the  con- 
troversy to  a  close  as  speedily  as  possible,  by 
putting  down  Mrs.  Hutchinson  with  the  strong 
arm  of  law.  Winthrop,  in  his  journal,  tells 
us  that  "  the  question  proceeded  so  far  by  dis- 
putation (in  writing,  for  the  peace*  sake  of  the 
Church,  which  all  were  tender  of)>  as  at  length 
they  could  not  find  the  person  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  Scripture,  nor  in  the  primitive  churches 
three  hundred  years  after  Christ.  **t 

Mr.  Upham  very  truly  observes  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  connect  this  latter  and  more  formi- 
dable proposition  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson*s  views 
of  the  worth  of  outward  expressions  of  sanctity. 
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They  seem  to  explain  enA  otiier,  aad  tolater- 
pret  jointly  that  demental  system  of  ftith  whidi 
the  modem  term  of  Christianism  win  pertiapa 
best  comprehend,  and  which,  however  uanlat- 
able  to  a  lionnal  and  aanctimoaioQs  oonditieB 
of  society  and  manners,  would  provoke  no  hos- 
tility from  enlightened  Christiana  now,  of  what- 
ever denomination.  Mrs.  Hatchinaon  believed^ 
in  fiict,  that  it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  believer's  hearts— that  is,  the  pos- 
session and  exercise  of  the  pure,  and  genuina,. 
and  divine  spirit  of  Christianity  in  the  soul  it- 
self—which constituted  yai«fi/iea/toa,  or  made  a 
person  aoceptat^  to  God;  that  the  external 
and  formal  indications  of  pietjr,  or  Mmaijk^imf 
might  appear  where  thia  mward  spirit  was  not 
experienced,  and  that,  in  such  cases,  they  were 
utterly  worthless ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  great 
end  of  the  religion  revealed  in  the  Scripmree 
was  not  so  mudi  to  make  our  eonduet  sancti- 
monious, our  outward  deportment  correct,  or 
to  bring  ua  under  a  covenant  of  worka,  as  to 
include  us  under  a  covenant  of  graeey  by  im- 
parting to  our  aouls  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

A  discussion  which  embraced  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  such  doctrines  as  these  could  not 
but  be  felt/>f  serious  importance  by  a  man  of 
Vane's  pure  mind  and  lofty  character ;  for,  in 
fact,  considered  thus,  the  questions  at  issue 
embraced  the  primary  and  esaeotial  principiea 
of  Christianity,,  and  under  one  form  or  other, 
have  constituted  the  leadmg  topics  of  iavaatt- 
gation  and  debate  in  every  age  of  the  Church, 
from  the  gathering  of  the  first  general  cooaola 
in  the  primitive  centuriea  up  to  Uie  preaent  hour. 
It  is  useless  to  atte^^lt  to  ridicule  the  "  Hut^- 
insonian  or  Aotinomian  discussion,"  or  to  ex- 
press astonishment  that  ^men  of  sense  and 
learning  could  ever  have  been  engaged  in  iL" 
Many  of  the  doctrinea  it  implied  were  the  r^tam 
principles  of  the  life  and  the  faith  of  Vane,  and 
it  is  by  the  affected  contempt  of  such  things 
that  his  intellect  and  character  have  hidterto 
suffered  in  the  shortsighted  estimation  of  our 
historians.  Let  me  pause  for  an  iaataoi  to 
prove  this  to  the  reader. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger  was,  in  Uk  only 
true  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  woni»  a 
Christian.  A  master  of  all  the  aiirtniseat 
points  of  tt^  science  of  religion,  his  inteileot 
and  frame  of  mind  .were  of  that  enlarged  ds- 
scriptioo,  that,  while  he  held  his  ovra  viewa  in 
a  high  and  spiritual  sense,  "  he  sought  to  isa- 
bibe  truth  from  every  system  of  faith  and  oveiy 
form  of  religion."  **  Christian  faith  was  naa  to 
him  a  mere  intellectual  and  barren  system  oC 
speculative  opinions ;  not  one  article  of  laiih 
was  permitted  to  be  of  that  character  in  kia 
mind.  But  around  every  doctrine  of  Scripture 
his  noUe  genius,  exuberant  imagination,  nnd 
hallowed  aflfbotions  gathered  a  Uving  nnd  lifie- 


S'ving  spirit  of  warmth,  and  love,  and  energy.** 
e  was  a  zealous  man ;  but  knowledge  Ten* 
lated  his  seal,  and  charity  tempered  it.     Hn 


was  called  a  fanatic,  because  he 
most  strenuous  advocate  that  rehgioua  ISierty 
ever  possessed.    He  was  called  a  wHd,  «n- 
intelligible  visionary,  because  through  lifo 
never  ceased  to  urge,  with  all  the 
of  his  passions  and  the  subtlety  of  his 
lect,  a  umvsasAL  TOLsaxTioif  of  s 
opiniona/  It  waa  hia  ptofirand  and  all^' 
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atxhn,  wliether  in  eitil  f»r  rellgioas  poHty,  that 
fifty  one  shoukl  be  perfectly  free,  and  every 
ooe  perfectly  equal,  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  A& 
ficifisife  priritegee,  whether  of  chnrch  or  state, 
be  utterly  iriihorred ;  and  equally  did  he  abhor' 
ffeiy  fbtnn  of  bicotry  or  pcraccotion,  whether 
**  excTcieed  by  political  or  eedesiastieal  ioatittt- 
tiens,  by  eoeieties  or  indiridaals,'*  while  of  all 
these  principles  he  emphaticany  proved  the  sin* 
cer^  by  canyiiif  them  ont  into  practice, 
*<vitlKHit  partiality  or  exception,  even  when 
tbdr  operation  was  in  firtrour  of  those  whose 
sentifiieota  he  most  dislfted  ;**  for,  dreading 
the  power  of  the  pope,  great  in  that  day,  and 
flpp(we4  to  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  he  yet  ilnng 
an  his  energies  into  the  support  of  Catholic 
emaacipstion,  careless  of  the  rage  of  his  Prot- 
cManC  eontemporaries,  and  of  the  dennnciations 
of  Ri^iard  Bajcter  himself:  nor  be  it  ever  for- 
gotten, that  when  John  Biddle,  the  fonnder 
of  the  denomination  of  Unitarian  Christians 
Ihroiigliout  England,  was  arraigned  for  pablish- 
ing  his  opinions,  the  yonnger  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
the  enthnsiastic  champion  of  the  QencTan  Cal- 
ffaists,  stepped  forth  In  his  defence,  and  1a- 
boinred  with  nntiriog  leal  to  protect  him  from 
the  Mind  intolerance  of  the  age.*  To  the  iMt 
henr  of  his  lifo,  as  through  all  its  changes  and 
fkJsaitndes,  he  maintained  the  same  faith 
which  in  her  days  of  danger  and  persecution 
threw  lis  shield  before  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 

Ohserre  the  foSowiag  description  of  the  di- 
viiionn  and  coniicting  parties  in  Christendom, 
whkfc  is  quoted  by  Sifces  from  one  of  Vane's 
ret^poes  essays:  *< There  are  many  churches 
m  the  worM  that  make  a  profession  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  under  several  forms  and  denomtna- 
lioM,  neotording  to  the  variety  of  judgments, 
nd  interesto  of  the  rulers  and  members  thereof. 
There  is  a  church  called  catholic  or  universal, 
headed  by  the  pope,  who  pretends  to  be  Christ's 
viear.  There  are  also  national  churches,  head- 
ed eiCher  hy  a  civil  magistrate,  as  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  or  by  general  assemblies,  as  the 
Chnrch  of  Scotland  hath  been,  with  other  le- 
foitd  chnrcfaes.  There  are  also  particular, 
independent  congregational  churches,  distin- 
'  htnf  themselves  into  a  variety  of  sects, 
diteiaity  of  judgments  and  opinions,  as 
'  one  the  way  and  order  of  the  word  in 
I  of  worship,  and  the  service  of  God,  as 
they  hold  fondamental  in  matters  of 
These  all  make  up  one  body  as  to  the 
%  and  upholding  a  church  in  some  out- 
visible  form,  who,  notwithstanding  all 
diflbrenees,  and  protestings  against  one 
ber,  do  generally  agree  together  in  one 
s»  to  ike  frtf erring  of  ike  autrck  m  name^ 
■i,  sad  mUward  erder^  kefere  wktU  iiie  in  epkrii 
tTMtk,  as  it  is  the  real  and  living  body  of 
Hence  it  is  that  the  true  Church  in- 
daed.  the  very  living,  real,  spiritual  members 
tff  Christ's  body,  have  been  for  many  hundred 
jtsaxm  a  dispersed,  captivated  people,  under  all 
vorldly  powers,  civil  or  ecclesia^ical,  and 
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never  been  soflbred  to  use  or  enjoy  a  freedom 
in  their  communion  together,  and  in  the  purity 
of  Ood's  service  and  wprship,  but  are  upon  one 
pretence  or  other  restramed  by  human  laws, 
and  suppressed  as  heretics,  schismatics,  fanat* 
ics,  and  such  as  turn  the  world  o^de  down ; 
while  those  that  have  the  repute  and  credit  to 
be  the  church  or  churches  of  Christ,  undef 
some  one  of  the  forms  and  outward  orders  be« 
fore  mentioned,  have  the  powers  of  the  world 
on  their  side,  and  are  contending  one  with  an<* 
other  who  shaU  be  uppermost,  and  give  the  rule 
of  conformity  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  church 
order  to  all  the  rest,  ^  eompuleion  eM  perseeu' 
tiem  !  But  the  days  are  now  hastening  apace 
wherein  the  living  members  of  Christ^s  body 
shaU  be  made  manifest,  in-  distinction  fh>m  aO 
those  that  have  the  name  to  live  but  are  dead."** 
I  have  described  this  great  statesman's  fhith 
as  thatof  umvBBSAi  TOLcaiTtoir.  Not  to  Chris- 
tian sects  and  professors  alone  did  he  extend 
his  charity,  but  to  men  of  all  opinions  and  aH 
religions ;  to  the  "honest  moral  heathen,"  as 
we  have  seen  his  friend  Sftes  express  it,  no 
less  than  to  the  **  legal  Christian."  And  he 
did  this  because  Christianity  was  with  him  a 
spiritual  religion,  the  vital  essence  of  which 
can  live  in  the  hearts  of  its  followers  alone.  To 
him  the  substance  of  true  religion  was  mor^ 
and  spiritual  excellence ;  and,  wherever  he  conM 
find  that,  wherever  that  appeared,  whether  in 
the  minds  and  characters  of  Gentiles  or  of 
Jews,  he  recognised  a  fisDow-Christian,  al* 
though  its  possessor  lived  in  an  age  or  country 
which  had  not  known  or  heard  of  the  very 
name  of  Christ  Men  enrolled  in  the  same 
political  struggle  with  himself  would  ask  him 
the  meaning  of  such  latitudinarian  backsliding, 
and  were  answered  by  the  startling  but  most 
noble  question,  How  dared  he  to  exclude  the 
heathen  from  his  charity,  since  in  doing  that 
he  might  shut  out  those  whom  Christ,  the  great 
head  of  the  Church,  would  possibly,  at  the  find 
day,  admowledge  and  welcome  as  his  own? 
Let  the  reader  take  to  his  heart  the  foflowing 
divine  passage  of  the  '•  Retired  Man's  Medita^ 
tions,"  a  work  which  vrill  be  described  here- 
after :  **  But,  indeed,  this  assertion  is  so  fhr 
from  straitening  or  lessening  the  number  of 
those  that  are  the  true  heirs  of  salvation,  that 
it  rather  discovers  how  they  may  lie  hid,  as. 
they  did  in  Elijah's  time,  out  of  the  observa- 
tion of  visible  professors  (inoito  THon  thit 
THBT  BXOLUDB  ▲•  BBATHKiTs),  sud  be  comprtkenA' 
ed  by  Ckriei,  their  spiritnal  head,  when  as  yet 
they  may  not  have  their  spiritujd  senses  brought 
forth  into  exercise,  so  as  to  apprekeni  Um,  but 
may  be  babes  in  Christ,  walking  atf  men  undis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  al- 
though they  may,  in  that  respect,  seem  to  be 
men  m  Me  JUekj  yet  ikey  mm^  Ihe  aeeording-  to 
Ooi  m  ike  epirUf  snd  fiti  oceeptance  tn  tke  le- 

*  IauMllMr|MMiig«of«sbBihrldaddMnaMfUlhi«< 
o&nm  OTiphatiff  illwtntM:  **ThM0  kMO  cfBiMwiHi, 
that  cwuMiC  afford  a  good  word  for  tka  tme  dreoiacinoB, 
mt  tegtr  alovf  ik$  mimm4  drcmmOemees  of  wor«A^  finr, 
pimet,  end  th*  hk*.  ChriaC  roprofvaa  Ui«ai  »  hia  aaswar  to 
tha  wooaa  of  Saaaria  at  Jaoob^  wall :  'aaithar  ia  thia 
noaataia,  aor  at  Jenioalai,  ahall  y  worahip  tka  Fathar, 
but  ia  nifit  aad  ia  tnith.'  NaithMr  ia  thia  fena  aor  that, 
bat  aielodad  oat  of  all  oynaaoftiet  baa  tha  trm  Chvreh  aad 
ipoaaa  af  Chiiit  baaa  woiahippiaff  God  this  twahra  haadiad 
yoan  aad  ttpwaid,  m  a  BMoniof  ,  pattaootad,  wild  am  iw 
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loved  one,  while  they  tbemselTes  may  either  be 

WITHOUT   LAW,    BXBBOIUIfO    ▲  CHABTB    NATDBAL 

ooNtciBifOBy  or  may  be,  under  the  law,  belieTers 
■o  zealous  of  the  law  as  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
Paul  himself  for  witnessing  a  higher  light  than 
they  hsTe  yet  experience  of  or  can  bear.*** 

And  as  these  principles  ffuided  him  when  his 
life  began,  and  through  aU  the  hard  years  of 
his  public  struggles  sustained  him,  so  in  the 
hour  of  death  they  were  his  comfort  and  ref- 
uge. "  Whaterer  you  do/*  he  said  to  bis  chil- 
dren, on  their  last  interriew  with  him  in  the 
Tower,  the  CTening  before  his  execution, 
*'  whaterer  you  do,  be  not  conformed  to  this 
world  in  the  spirit,  way,  principles,  afibctions, 
BO,  nor  religion  thereof.  Amid  the  great  va- 
riety  of  churches  and  ways  of  worship  that 
this  world  abounds  with,  be  not  by  any  means 
induced  or  forced  to  obsenre  and  become  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinances  of  man  in  tbinas  pertain- 
ing unto  God.  Give  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God*8.  Gire  also  unto  Cesar  the  things 
that  are  his.  If  he  unlawfully  require  more, 
do  you  lawfully  refuse  to  obey  him.  Let  him 
then  take  his  course ;  wherein  any  deal  proud- 
ly, God  will  be  above  them.  If  one  church 
say,  *  Lo,  here  is  Christ  ;*  another,  *  Lo,  there  !* 
and  the  trumpet  that's  blown  in  both  give  but 
an  uncertain,  sound,  look  up  to  Christ  himself 
with  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles,  and  say,  *  O 
thou,  whom  our  souls  do  love,  tell  us  where 
thou  feedest,  and  makest  thy  flock  to  rest  at 
Doon,  under  the  scorching  heat  of  man's  per- 
secuting wrath. *  If  rightly  sought  to  and  wait- 
ed on,  he  will  by  his  spirit  infallibly  direct  you 
to  the  true  shepherds*  tents ;  to  those  spirit- 
ual pastors  and  assemblies  that  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  ancient  flock,  even  in  the  faith, 
spirit,  and  way  of  Abraham. .  .  And,  as  I  would 
have  you  to  quit  all  false  churches,  whatever 
curious  dress,  insinuating  appearance,  or  re- 
fined form  they  shine  forth  in,  so  much  more 
yet  would  I  have  you  to  loathe  and  depart  from 
all  manner  of  profaneness  and  common  de- 
bauchery, whatever  countenance  or  encourage- 
ment it  may  have  round  about  you  in  the  land 
of  your  nativity  !**t  Through  the  prison  walla 
that  then  encompassed  Vane,  the  barbarous 
dissonance  of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers  had  al- 
ready reached,  even  as  it  pierced  the  blind  sol- 
itude that  compassed  Milton  round ! 

Vane's  advocacy  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  then, 
was  only  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
which  governed  every  passage  in  his  life ;  it 
was  no  **  working  and  unquiet  fancy,"  as  Clar- 
endon describes  it,  nor  humour  of  **  young  in- 
experience,** as  better  friends  to  truth  than 
Clarendon  have  been  induced  to  urge :  it  was 
simply  the  result  of  those  settled  philosophical 
convictions  which,  thus  early  developed,  re- 
mained with  him  his  whole  life  after,  that 
forced  Vane  into  the  front  rank  of  this  religious 
controversy,  as  the  chief  friend  and  supporter 
of  the  remarkable  woman  with  whom  it  ori- 
ginated. He  espoused  her  cause,  and  defended 
her  with  all  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
own  character.^ 

•  B«tir»d  Maa't  M«diUtkiM.  4to,  SIS. 

t  I  sb^  hsv*  to  Tttiuni  to  tbb  afloetinf  midnm,  iwlakli 
thoro  it  raMOB  to  MippoM  wm  takon  down  by  SikM  at  tha 
aooaat  of  ita  deliToiy.  Ha  appaaia  to  hava  baa&  tka  only 
yaraea  praaaat  baaidaa  tha  tkmily  of  Vaaa. 

I  1  Ma4  aeaioalj  add,  that,  aoppoaiaff  bia 


So  supported,  and  wMi  the  additioMl  aid  sT 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton's  xeal,  Mrs.  HntehinMNi 
for  a  time  held  equal  ground  with  her  enemies; 
but  as  the  contest  proceeded,  the  proportioaoif 
numbers  turned  out  heavily  against  her.  Ths 
celebrated  founder,  father,  and  first  governor 
of  the  colony,  Winthrop,  conducted  the  oppo- 
sition, and  was  supported  with  the  hottest  isil 
by  Mr.  Wilson  and  all  the  other  ministeri  of 
the  country,  by  all  the  churches  but  that  of 
Boston,  and  by  a  considerable  and  very  active 
minority  there.  With  every  day  that  passed, 
her  position,  including  that  of  her  supporters, 
became  more  and  more  dangerous.  She  bad 
provoked,  in  all  its  most  fearral  fires,  the  «£mb 
tfuologicum,  and  it  burned  with  an  equal  foy 
against  all  who  dared  to  ooootenance  or  to  tol- 
erate the  opinions  she  was  charged  with  holi- 
ing. 

The  crisis  arrived  at  last.  The  day  of  the 
annual  election  came  round ;  and  the  party  al- 
ways hostile  to  Vane,  re-enforced  in  strength 
and  numbers  by  the  party  whose  hoetility  he 
had  brouffht  down  in  his  support  of  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson, all  assembled,  and  massed  themselves 
together  at  the  appointed  place  and  Ubm.  A 
terrible  storm  of  excitement  was  the  resoh. 
Amonff  other  notable  circumstances,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson  clambered  up  into  a  tree,  and  ha- 
rangued the  electors  in  a  speech  which*  as  it  is 
described,  could  surely  never  have  been  en- 
dured in  those  grave  times,  and  in  one  of  hit 
calling,  except  during  the  prevalence  of  a  moit 
engrossing  and  almost  maddening  excitemeat. 
The  end  was,  that  Winthrop  was  elected  gov- 
ernor, and  Vane,  and  all  Vane's  firiends,  left  out 
of  office. 

The  Boston  people,  ever  devotedly  altaebed 
to  Vane,  at  once  declared  their  unmoved  coo- 
fidenoe  and  faith  in  him  by  electing  him,  with 
others  of  bis  most  sealous  friends,  to  represeat 
them  in  the  general  court.  More  paseioBata 
than  discreet,  the  Winthrop  party  in  the  As- 
sembly pronounced  the  election  void.  The 
people  of  Boston,  spirited  and  independent  then 
as  they  have  been  ever  since,  with  indignatioa 
at  such  a  gross  outrage  on  their  rights  of  saf- 
frage,  returned  the  same  men  back  to  the  House 
by  a  new  election  the  very  next  day.  Thesoc- 
cessful  party,  meanwhile,  once  seated  ia  the 
colonial  government,  lost  not  a  day  in  begin- 
ning in  fearful  earnest  to  put  down  by  lam 
force  the  Hutchinsonian  heresy,  and  to  cat  off 


baea  leaa  in  aoccrdanoe,  or  area  Qttarly  at  variaaoa,  «dk 
her  own,  ha  wonld  yat  hara  bean  boond,  hj  hta  ckeory  ef 
Don*tntarfaranoa  in  mattere  of  ralifuraa  balwf,  to  taka  fart 
with  her  aninat  her  proaacatoia.  **  Ha  waa  alarmya,'*  aaya 
hit  friend  Siket,  **  a^fainst  the  exavciae  of  a  ooarciTa  ■■«»- 
tratioal  power  in  religion  and  worthip,  bacanae  of  tka  atwric 
mle,  power,  and  aathonty  that  Chriat  hiaualf  rilai»a  aa  hs 
pacnlUr  praroffatiTa  in  and  over  the  haarta  aad  puaaciiaiM 
of  all  man.  How  froaslx  inoonciaaova  mart  it  maoda  tf^ 
pear  eren  to  the  common  reaaon  of  all  mankiad,  that  auk 
aa  take  upon  them  to  ba  mafiatnilaa  and  lalen,  wkathtf 
the  people  will  or  no  (aa  it  eAan  falla  o«t),  fao,  or  thaofh 
freely  choaen.  ahonld  aiTe  the  mle  to  all  othera*  mnacieiiaw 
in  point  of  ralifion,  ifimen  they  many  timea  haao  m»  vriifwa 
at  all  in  themaeWea,  nor  any  other  oonadanca  bat  a  daod  «r 
aaared  one,  hardened  in  the  moat  bmttah yflieiaaee  that  the 
baaaat  of  man  can  ba  fniltr  of.  Bot  if  the  on^atiaaa  d« 
plousibly  pretend  to  aomathUur  of  raUaiaa,  wbmt  »  «kMi|»> 
abla  thing  win  religion  ba  at  thia  rata  f  aa  Aokla  ••  tlM  ma- 
netrate*i  Jodgmeat,  at  leaat  aa  hia  paiaon,  fcr  tbo  aoit  i«- 
lefii       '      '        *^  ~ 


Ktrate'i  jnagmeai,  at  leaat  aa  au  paraon*  nv  cao  mtaet  i«- 
OMT  ba  of  another  peraoaaion ;  aa  thia  naliom  kmk  aiyr 
rianoad off  and on|betwean poDerr  aad  the  Fvotoataas  fi» 
feaaiao,  in  Henry  Vnt,  Sdwnid  VL,  and  is  tho  two  Maam 
Mary  aad  BiBabath." 


Btit  HBNRT  VANB. 


tr^ 


^mer  iH  means  of  its  farther  growth.  The 
fnt  step  taken  with  this  Tiew  was  a  startling 
OM— no  less  than  to  preTent,  by  absolute 
■eans,  the  introdnetion  into  the  colony  of  per- 
HHM  who  were  at  all  likely  to  favour  Mrs. 
Hiitchiiiaon  or  her  doctrines.  Many  such  per> 
8QM  being  expected  to  arrire  (torn  England 
about  that  time,  a  law  was  passed  which  im- 
posed a  hea?y  penalty  upon  any  person  who 
shook!  receive  into  his  house  a  stranger  com- 
n%  with  intent  to  reside,  or  let  to  such  a  one 
s  lot  or  habitation,  without,  in  every  instance, 
obtaiaiog  particnlar  permission  of  one  of  the 
itaodiBg  council,  or  two  of  the  assistant  ma- 
gistrates ;  and,  by  the  same  act,  a  large  fine 
was  to  be  levied  upon  any  town  which  should, 
without  sieh  permission,  allow  strangers  a 
reaidenee. 

A  grosser  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
lists,  considered  in  the  abstract,  could  not  be 
iaiagined  than  under  such  a  law  as  this.  Vane 
at  oQoe  declared  against  its  injustice  and  enor- 
mity, and  appealed  to  the  people.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Boston,  with  whom  his  influence  al- 
ways bore  its  natural  and  fair  proportion  to 
their  own  independence,  took  up  the  matter  so 
wanaly,  that  they  refused  to  meet  Governor 
Winthrop,  after  the  usual  customs  of  respect, 
when  he  entered  the  town  on  his  return  from 
Ihe  session  of  the  Legislature ;  and  at  last  the 
psblie  mind  generally,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
ootony,  showed  so  moch  discontent  on  the  sub- 
joet  of  the  law,  that  Governor  Winthrop  waS 
^nvea  to  the  necessity  of  a  formal  public  ap- 
peal in  its  behalf  and  his  own.  A  warm  con- 
troversy ensued,  in  which  Vane  was  his  chief 
asd  most  formidable  opponent. 

TUa  diseossion  is  only  to  be  alluded  to  here 
io  so  ftr  as  it  illustrates  the  character  of  Vane 
as  a  statesman,  so  long  misunderstood,  and, 
by  writers  of  EngUsh  history,  so  unjustly  han- 
M.  It  is  in  proof,  during  its  progress,  that 
he  was  the  first  to  declare,  at  this  early  period 
of  his  hfe,  and  ml  the  greatest  personal  hazard, 
tbat  the  theory  on  which  New-England  had 
^  planted  and  was  proposed  to  be  main- 
tained was  absolutely  visionary  and  impracti- 
c*We.  We  shall  find  always,  in  the  course  of 
^  Bwmoir,  that  he  whose  wildness  and  en- 
t^oaiasm  are  the  favourite  topics  of  the  his- 
to>y  of  the  ttnae,  was,  in  strict  truth,  the  most 
claar-headed  and  the  most  practical  of  politi- 
^iaos.  He  could  never  understand  what  was 
Acaat,  as  applied  to  the  case  of  New-England, 
^  a  settlement  of  religious  libertv  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense  alone,  and  subject  to  conditions 
jueh  destroyed  it  in  fact.*  He  held  that  they 


*  TW  bMt  ««tMDeiit  of  the  < 


I  in  that  view,  and  the 


*«*  tdtflrteiMd  defenee  of  Wmthrop'e  policx,  are  giren 
niit.  Uphaai.  We  qooCe  it  in  joetice  to  both  parties:  «*  In 
^•t^ooaairy  th«y  were  vppnamd  and  in  Tarioae  ways 
w^  ia  the  exeiciae  of  their  consciences,  and  in  the  ex- 
P*o^Qa  ud  enjoyment  of  their  own  religious  principles  and 
^tf  vwahip.  Tbey  saw  no  prospect  of  a  remedy,  be- 
fMM  it  was  Oimu  naiversall/  snppoeed  that,  in  order  to  live 
«  pesos  sad  libertv,  Chh^ians  mast  agree  in  sentiment 
>M  ■psrehliiai.  Such  an  agreement  was  manifestly  im- 
>°-«s  ia  the  <n4  World.  They  were  therefore  led  to 
"•"i""'  ^  P***  ^  withdrawing  from  Christendom  into  a 


^  weald  vslantaxiWJoin  them  in  enconnteri^  the  perib 
"  ^  ^p  and  the  awAriags  of  a  new  settlement  on  a  fbi« 


tnagsc 
k  was  their  wkam  and  i 


who  m  a  large  society  had  contended  for  the 
riffhts  of  conscience  when  they  were  them- 
sdves  sufi*erers,  could  not,  upon  any  pretext, 
in  a  society  however  small,  turn  against  oth* 
ers,  and,  upon  points  of  speculative  difference, 
violate  their  rights  of  conscience  because  they 
had  acquired  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to 
do  it.  The  result  proved  Vane  to  have  been 
right.  He  had  hit  the  true  principle  of  religious 
li^rty,  which,  in  its  great  and  comprehensive 
wisdom,  never  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  the 
first  planters  of  New-England ;  and  he  was  the 
first  English  statesman  to  declare  and  to  act 
upon  that  principle  up  to  its  very  fullest  ex- 
tent. He  heralded  the  way  for  Milton,  for 
William  Penn,  for  Locke,  for  the  great  Fox, 
and  for  his  noble  kinsman  (in  our  ovm  time, 
the  most  generous  and  constant  asserter  of  the 
rights  of  conscience)  Lord  Holland.* 

A  few  extracts  from  Vane*s  answers  to  Win- 
throp will  satisfactorily  establish  this.  The 
latter  having  issued  an  elaborate  **  Defence  of 
an  Order  of  Court  made  in  the  year  1637,'*  ex- 
plaining its  **  intent'*  and  illustrating  its  **  equi- 
ty,** Vane  at  once  published  a  reply,  under  the 
title  of  **  A  brief  Answer  to  a  certain  Declara- 
tion, made  of  the  Intent  and  Equity  of  the  Or- 
der of  Court,  that  none  should  be  received  to 
inhabit  within  this  Jurisdiction  but  such  as 
should  be  allowed  by  some  of  the  Magistrates.'* 

The  introduction  of  Winthrop's  argument 
consisted  of  the  following  definition  of  a  **  corn- 


ered purpose  to  rear  np  their  children  in  the  fiuth  they 
cherished ;  and  they  rejoiced  in  haTing,  as  they  though^ 
densed  a  echeme  of  society,  in  which,  far  remored  from  all 
who  differed  from  them,  they  might  enjoy  their  own  insti- 
tntions  and  profees  their  own  principles,  withont  ginng  or 
suffering  molestation,  and  free  from  all  dirision  or  dissent. 
Bat,  without  considering  the  dilBonlty  of  excluding  persona 
of  discordant  opinions  coming  from  abroad,  it  was  utteriy  im 
Tain  to  attempt  to  bring  any  system  of  edncation  to  bear 
with  SQch  complete  effect  upon  a  whole  people  as  to  pra- 
Tent  difference  of  opinion  among  their  deecenduita.  It  waa, 
howerer,  a  beautifol  Tieion,  and,  opoo  the  whole^  Teiy 
creditable  to  thoee  who  indali^ed  it.  While  we  cannot  la- 
ment that  it  failed  of  being  realized,  it  is  impossiMe  not  t<» 
empathise  with  oar  fathers  in  the  disappointment  they  e« 
bitterly  experienced,  when,  after  all  their  saerifiosa,  and 
toils,  and  privations,  and  saflerings,  and  befiMe  they  hsd 
got  comfortably  settled  in  their  new  abode,  they  discorered, 
to  their  amaaement,  that  they  had  not  eeoaped  the  differen- 
ces and  dissensions  which  they  eo  mach  dreaded.  It  a         ' 


hard  that,  after  hariag  left  Christendom,  coontiy,  and  hooM 
iteetf,  and  effected  a  lodgment  in  a  farKiff  wilderness,  when 


their  only  hope  was  a  peaoefol  harmony  of  ooinion,  beyood 
the  reach  of  oppressioa,  and  rssoned  from  all  temptation  ta 
oppress— it  was  indeed  hard  to  be  porsned  and  tormented 
by  thoee  rery  diepntee  which  they  had  eacrificed  their  very 
all  to  avoid.  It  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  a  strange 
or  inconsistrat  thing,  that  they  need  everr  efBwt  to  drive 
from  their  territory  thoee  who  advocated  discordant  omn- 
ions,  and  that  they  enq>loyed  every  device  to  prevent  their 
introduction.  In  eo  doing  they  did  not  violate,  bat,  on  the 
contrary,  fnlly  acted  ont  the  principles  upon  which  they 
emigrated  to  America  and  planted  the  coloar.  The  law  to 
which  we  have  just  referred  [the  law  deecribed  in  the  text] 
was  bat  an  expression  of  thoee  arinciplee,  and  indicated  the 
only  probable  policy  by  which  tney  could  be  developed  and 
preeerved.** 

*  As  this  volume  is  passing  through  the  press.  Lord  Hol- 
land's signature  again  appears  alone  to  one  axtide  of  a  pro- 
test on  the  eulqect  of  religious  liberty,  which  uipeaia  to  mo 
to  oondenss  into  a  few  words  its  omst  oomprshensive  prte- 
ciples.  His  lordAip  protests  against  the  municipal  onoars* 
Declaration  Bill  (as  ^e  had  ten  years  before  protested 
against  the  biU  it  propoeed  to  remedy  the  defecte  of)  be- 
cauae  he  **  cannot  directly  er  iadireetlv  sanction  the  optnioB 
that  any  particular  &ith  m  matters  or  religion  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  diecharge  of  dotiee  purely  political  or  tempo> 
rat*"  A  collection  of  Lord  HoUand*s  protests  wonld  be  as 
invaluable  text-book  of  suteemaa-like  reasoning,  of  para 
constitutional  doctrist,  and  of  the  owst  gesMOSi  asd  tas^ 
hjiftg  eantinenta* 
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mon  weale  or  body  polkike,'*  aucli  as  the  col- 
ooy  of  Massacbosetts  was :  *'  tbe  consent  of  a 
certain  company  of  people  to  cobabit  togetber 
under  one  government,  for  tbetr  mutual  safety 
and  welfare."  To  tbis,  bowever.  Vane  deci- 
sively interposes  a  mention  of  tbe  restrictions 
wbicb  limit  so  conTenient  a  definition,  and  ren- 
der it  by  no  means  so  apt  a  plea  for  tbe  arbi- 
trary legislation  of  sucb  a  **  goTemment."  He 
reminds  Wintbrop  tbat  bis  definition  is  at  tbe 
best  but  a  description  of  a  conunonwealtb  at 
large,  and  not  sucb  a  commonwealtb  as  tbis 
(as  is  pretended),  wbicb  is  not  only  Chsistun, 
but  dependant  upon  tbe  grant  also  of  our  sot- 
ereign ;  for  so  are  tbe  express  words  of  tbat 
order  of  court  to  wbicb  tbe  wbole  country  was 
required  to  subscribe.  **  Now,'^  be  continues, 
"if  you  will  define  a  Cbristian  commonwealtb, 
there  must  be  included  sucb  a  consent  as  is 
according  to  God ;  a  subjecting  to  sucb  a  gov- 
ernment as  is  according  to  Cbrist.  And  if  you 
will  define  a  corporation  incorporated  by  virtue 
of  tbe  grant  of  our  sovereign,  it  must  be  such  a 
consent  as  tbe  grant  requires  and  permits,  and 
in  tbat  manner  and  fonn  as  it  prescribes,  or 
else  it  will  be  defective.  Tbe  commonwealtb 
here  described  [in  Winthrop*s  definition]  may 
be  a  company  of  Turkish  pirates  as  well  as 
Christian  professors,  unless  the  consent  and 

Sovernroent  be  better  limited  than  it  is  in  tbis 
efinition ;  for  sure  it  is  tbat  all  pagans  and 
infidels,  even  the  Indians  here  among  us,  may 
come  within  this  compass.  And  is  this  such  a 
body  politic  as  ours  1  Our  Commonwealth,  we 
fear,  would  be  twice  miserable,  if  Christ  and 
tbe  king  should  be  shut  out  so.  Reasons  ta- 
ken from  the  nature  of  a  commonwealtb  not 
founded  upon  Christ,  nor  by  bis  majesty's  char- 
ters, must  needs  fall  to  the  ground,  and  fail 
those  tbat  rely  upon  them.  Members  of  a  com- 
numweaUh  may  not  Meek  out  all  means  that  may 
conduce  to  the  wXfare  of  the  body^  but  aU  lawful 
and  due  means,  according  to  toe  charter  they 
bold  by,  either  from  God  or  tbe  king,  or  from 
both ;  nor  may  they  keep  out  whatsoever  may 
appear  to  tend  to  their  damage  (for  many  things 
appear  which  are  not),  but  sucb  as,  upon  right 
and  evident  grounds,  do  so  appear  and  are  so 
in  truth." 

Wintbrop  had  insisted  very  strongly  on  the 
following  argument  as  decisive  in  bis  favour : 
*^Tbe  churches  take  liberty  (as  lawfbUy  they 
may)  to  receive  or  reject  at  their  discretion ; 
yea,  particular  towns  make  orders  to  such  ef- 
fect ;  why,  then,  should  the  Commonwealth  be 
denied  the  like  liberty,  and  the  whole  more  re- 
strained than  any  part  t"  To  this  Vane  re|died, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  tbe  great  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity :  **  Though  the  question  be  here  conclu- 
ded, ^et  it  is  far  from  being  soundly  proved  ; 
yea,  m  truth,  we  much  wonder  tbat  any  mem- 
ber of  a  church  should  be  ignorant  of  the  false- 
ness of  the  groundwork  upon  which  this  con- 
obision  U  built ;  for,  should  churches  have  this 
power,  as  you  say  they  have,  to  receive  Or  re- 
ject at  their  discretion,  they  would  quickly  grow 
corrupt  enough.  Churches  haoe  no  liberty  to  re- 
eoims  or  reject  at  their  discretions,  but  at  the  Us- 
cretion  of  Christ.  Whatsoever  is  done  in  word 
or  deed,  in  church  or  commonwealth,  must  be 
done  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus.  Neither 
bath  church  nor  commonwealtb  any  other  than 


mnisterial  power  iiom  Cfarist,  wltf>  is  Iha  I 
of  tbe  Church,  aad  tbe  prince  of  tbe  longs  of 
tbe  earth.  After  tbat  Cornelius  aad  bis  oooi- 
pany  bad  received  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  whenbf 
the  right  which  they  had  to  tbe  eovenast  was 
evidenced,  it  is  not  now  left  to  the  disentioo 
of  the  Church  whether  they  would  adnil  than 
thereunto  or  not  But  can  any  man  fbibid  then 
water  1  saith  Peter.  He  commaadad  thma  to 
be  baptized.  There  is  tbe  like  raasoa  of  ad- 
mission into  churches.  When  Christ  opens  a 
door  to  any,  there's  none  may  take  libengr  to 
shut  them  out.  In  one  w«r4,  thne  is  no  lib> 
erty  to  be  taken,  neither  in  cboroh  nor  oooh 
monwealth,  but  that  wbicb  Cbrist  pves,  md  m 
according  unto  him."  Carrying  out  those  no- 
ble and  exalted  views,  Vane  thus  described 
what  ought  to  be,  by  statesmen,  tbe  pioper 
treatment  of  heretics :  **  As  for  scribes  nod 
Pharisees,  we  will  not  plead  for  them ;  let  tlieai 
do  it  who  walk  in  their  ways ;  nor  for  snob  as 
are  confirmed  in  any  way  of  error ;  though  aU 
such  are  not  to  be  denied  cohabitatiomf  but  art  to 
be  pitied  and  reformed,    Ishmabl  vbalv  nwB&& 

IN  THB  PaSSBNOB  OF  BIS  BBBTBSBN.** 

Then,  towards  tbe  conclusion  of  this  very 
striking  pamphlet,  he  sums  np  his  aigunenl  in 
these  words :  '*  Tbis  law  we  judge  to  be  BMMt 
wicked  and  sinful,  and  tbat  fte  these  reasons : 
1.  Because  this  law  doth  leave  these  wnigbi^ 
matters  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  raoeiving  or 
rejecting  sucb  as  come  over,  to  the  approbmion 
of  magistrates,  and  suspends  these  thwgs  vpon 
the  judgment  of  man,  tshereas  the  judgmmt  io 
God's,  This  is  made  a  cproundwork  of  gross 
popery.  Priests  and  magistrates  are  to  jodge, 
but  it  must  be  according  to  tbe  law  oi  God. 
That  law  which  oivbs  that,  vhthout  uhita* 

TION,  TO  MAN  WHICH  IS  PBOPBB  TO  GoD,  CAXffSV 

BB  JUST.  2.  Beoauae  here  is  libera  fiven  by 
this  law  to  expel  and  reject  those  B^ieb  ara 
most  eminent  Christians,  if  tbey  suit  not  villi 
the  disposition  of  the  magistrate ;  whereby  it 
vrill  come  to  pass  that  Christ  and  his  membem 
will  find  much  worse  entertainment  anong  as 
than  the  Israelites  did  among  the  Egyplinns 
and  Babylonians,  than  Abraham  and  Isaac  did 
among  the  Philistines,  than  Jacob  among  the 
Shecbemitea ;  yea,  even  than  Lot  aoaong  thn 
Sodomites.  These  all  gaoe  leaoe  to  Oo^o  f^opU 
to  sit  down  among  them^  though  they  coold  asS 
claim  such  right  as  the  king's  subjects  mqr* 
Now  tbat  law,  the  execution  whereof  may 
make  us  more  cruel  and  tyrannical  over  Gnd% 
children  than  even  these,  most  needs  be  i 
wicked  and  sinful" 

Tbe  profound  and  generous  spirit  of  I 
passages,  the  force  and  beauty  of  their  scrip- 
ture iOustration,  cannot  be  admired  too  higblty. 
But  Wintbrop,  atrongly  supported  by  the  most 
powerful  influences  in  the  colony,  waa  enabled 
to  hold  his  ground,  and  Vane,  baffled  in  bis  best 
hopes  and  purposes,  resolved  for  England.*  Ha 
took  bis  passage  in  August,  1687 ;  not  ^  lain 
to  steal  away  by  night,'*  as  Baxter  would  have 
it,  but  openly,  nay,  with  marks  of  honour  froa 
his  friends,  which  even  his  enemies  ware  obli- 


*  <*  He  >Md  nol  bwa  loog  in  NewBofluMtt'*  i^y«  hte 
friend  Sikee,  *'  before  he  ripeaed  into  aore  kDow]e4fe  nnA 
experience  ti  Christ  thnn  the  ohnrohee  then  oo«U  hear  thn 
testimonj  oC  Even  New-Snglnnd  oonld  nol  hear  nil  hia 
words,  thovfh  there  were  no  lun^i  oowi  nr  ki«f%  r^afib 
Then  he  retorai  (or  Old  Kiglnad?* 
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ged  to  tike  part  »,  and  aocompanted  by  tbe 
Toof  Lord  Ley,  sob  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of 
Mtrlboroiigli,  who  had  come  o¥er  a  short  time 
htkn  to  set  the  ooontry.  A  large  cooooarse 
•f  tke  people  of  Boeton  attended  him,  with  ev- 
aiy  tinm  of  allbetionate  respect,  to  the  vessel's 
aie,  whioh  he  ascended  amid  the  strongest 
deaoBstrations  of  love  and  esteem  for  his  per- 
801,  ud  admiration  for  his  character  and  ser- 
▼ieet.  A  parting  salate  was  fired  firom  the 
towB,  and  another  from  the  castle ;  and  as  he 
niled  from  the  shores  of  New-England,  he  left 
bekiad  him  a  name  which,  as  years  went  on, 
becaae  more  and  more  endeared  to  the  peo- 
ple; a  name  which  is  venerated  there  to  this 
day;  and  gives  a  kind  of  religions  interest  to 
the  nian  honse  in  Boston  which  is  still  point- 
ed oit  as  one  of  his  places  of  residence  with 
u  boBonrable  gratitude  and  pride.* 

Nor  did  Vane^s  interest  in  America,  any  more 
thu  the  better  influences  of  his  character  and 
latse,  pass  away  with  his  passage  from  her 
•kovet.  Daring  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
tkroagh  all  its  power  and  all  its  suffering,  he 
foifoc  Bot  her.  By  his  aid,  when  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  the  famous  Roger  Williams  had 
•aeeeeded  in  obtaining  a  deed  of  Rhode  Island 
from  the  native  princes,  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  after  his  return  to  England  was  to  exert 
Umaelf  to  procure  the  first  charter  of  that  col- 
oDj.  «*  It  was  not  price  and  money,*'  says  that 
BMst  eelebrated  Paritan,  **  that  could  have  pur- 
ekned  Rhode  Island,  but  it  was  obtained  by 
lore— that  love  and  favour  which  that  honoured 
fenUeman,  Sir  H.  Vane,  and  myself  had  with 
tke  great  sachem  Miantonomo,  about  the  league 
vhieh  I  procured  between  the  Massachusetts 
Eagbsh  and  the  Narragansetts  in  the  Pequot 
war.  This  I  mention,  as  the  truly  noble  Sir 
H.  Vane  bad  been  so  good  an  instrument  in  tbe 
kind  of  Qod  for  rescuing  this  island  from  the 
baiWrians,  as  also  for  procuring  and  confirm- 
iH  tbe  charter,  that  it  may  be  reoorded  with 
«>  thaakfttlaess.'*t  And  not  in  words  alone 
did  Roger  Williams  exhibit  his  gratitude ;  he 
fivs  more  solid  and  enduring  proois  of  it  in 
canTisg  ont  Vane's  own  mat  principles  of  re- 
lims  liberty  in  the  settlement  of  the  colony 
of  Ekode  Island,  which  soon  presented,  single 
Md  alone,  fruthfol  among  the  faithless,  the 
fnad  example  of  Christian  toleration  in  its 
^  complete  and  wise  aspect,  as  applied  not 
^  to  Christians,  but  to  all  men,  of  whatever 
mifisa  or  form  of  fiuth.  Deep  was  the  inter- 
mit Vane  theneeftnth  took  in  that  colony ;  and 
vkea,  ia  long  after  years,  at  the  very  busiest 
asd  most  anxious  period  of  his  public  life,  he 
kad  received  reason  to  suspect  that  something 
of  a  eoatentious  and  intolerant  spirit  was  steal- 
iBf  ioaeasiMy  into  the  hearts  of  aome  of  its  ao- 
t^  leaders,  he  at  onee  wrote  them  a  letter 
(dated  the  8th  of  February,  1668),  expressing 

*  Ifr.llFkaa  taOi  wtlwt"  Oovwmor VoM'to  hooM  Hood, 
««««oteftnMd  bf  HotchiMi  (i.,M,Mlo),OD  tho  iMo 
f  t^  km  ohofo  QMoa-ftnot,**  botwoos  tho  oUoo  ot  Um 
MM  9l  Mr.  To— rto»  PhOlipo  ond  tko  loto  Mr.  Oardinor 
<>*Mw.  OokwdoportnofroaAMneokoprooootodtko 
•*■*>  to  Mr.  CottoB,  m  whooo  hmHj  ko  hod  rooidod,  oad 
««k«ho«  ho  h«l  IbnMd  • ''r'wt  fr^sBdohJis"  louidod 
«V«  n«polhy  of  ooiMOM  awl  ooafMuolity  of  nirit.  It 
k«W«  wppmd  thotaif  HoarrVono  onitlod  llr.Cottott 
N>^Moc<^  "AkMrMtofthi  Lawo  of  NowEbcIuA" 
NNiii  •!  LoodoB  io  imi.^mst.  CoU.,  t.,  ITS,  aoto. 

t  Mb  Uihia,  Bin.  OdL,  it^  IM,  Id  MMC 


his  regret  at  the  intelligence,  and  urging  then 
to  a  more  consistent  practice  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples upon  which  their  society  was  founded. 
An  answer  was  drawn  up  by  Roger  Williams, 
and  signed  by  the  principal  people  of  Provi- 
dence, which  shows  with  what  truly  Christian 
sentiments  Sir  Henry*s  friendly  and  faithfiU  re- 
monstrances were  received.  It  concludes  bf 
expressing  the  hope  *'  that,  when  we  are  gone 
and  rotten,  our  posterity,  and  children  after  us, 
shall  read,  in  our  town  records,  your  pious  and 
favourable  letters  and  loving  kindness  to  us."* 
In  these  after  years  he  wrote  to  Winthrop 
too,  his  old  and  active  enemy,  in  the  same  spirit 
as  to  those  who  had  supported  him.  From  the 
high  places  of  political  influence  and  power,  as 
in  his  young  and  uninfluential  days,  he  used  the 
same  arguments  to  Winthrop  to  induce  him  to 
save  the  country  he  presided  over  from  the  de- 
structive effects  of  religious  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance.   Hewr^etohimt^^ 


*  Hilt.  CoU.,  z..  10, 

t  This  tottor  wiU  bo  fbond  ia  HotchiMon^k  < . 

p.  137.  I  eoaaot  tofnia  horn  oddiof  hora,  whilo  jft  do- 
toined  on  the  toMect,  on  odminUo  tketoh,  which  it  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Uphom,  of  tho  dooinf  Mnoffoo  of  tin, 
Hatehiaaon'o  life,  oftor  tho  doportoro  of  Vono.    It  csumI 


do  bland,  whore,  nador  tho  proioo* 
hor  ooodttct  did  not  iacnr  reproach, 
d  fiuthfol  to  her  priooiploo  ;  noi- 


(ail  to  have  a  melanoholy  iatoreot  for  thoeo  who  are  inlor- 
eeted  in  tho  groat  itatosman  hor  fortanet  coanocted  hor 
with,  and  who,  ndmirinf ,  ai  they  mnet,  her  renioo,  hot 
firmnoee,  and  perMToranco,  moot  mplaio  her  •nmrings,  aad 
the  bloody  troipedy  which  brooght  thooo  rafforiaffo  to  a  dooo. 
After  Vaao's  aepartnre,  tho  cmitroyouy  ho  had  taken  part 
in  waa,  by  tho  direct  apnlication  of  more  power,  eztia- 
faished  and  oztirpatod.  Mr.  Wheotwright  woa  hoaiohod, 
and  tho  aaao  aoatoaoo  woo  earriod  into  oxocotioB  ogainot 
Mre.  Hotohinaoo,  after  an  examination  and  trial,  in  whidi 
she  exhibited  the  moot  extraordinary  degree  of  talent,  learn* 
iag,  skill,  and  fbrtitodo.  She  at  oooo  remorod  after  thii 
with  her  family  u 
Uon  of  Roger  WiU 
aUhoa|h  she  oootinaed  i  <..        •       - 

ther  did  any  injury  or  lacoavenionee,  oo  WilUaaia  ^  

to  Vane,  roealt  from  her  influonoo  there.  **  How  clearly,** 
josUy  portttos  Mr.  Unham,  **  does  this  illnstrMo  tho  impor- 
tant maxim,  thot  no  boresy  need  bo  regarded  as  dongeroai 
to  the  state  whoa  tho  state  does  not  meddle  with  it !  Upon 
the  death  of  hor  hnsband  sho  traasferred  her  reoidenco  to 
Loog  Iskad,  whom,  ia  tho  year  IMS,  hor  tafibiingo  oad 
persecutions  wore  (nought  to  an  end  ia  a  manner  so  awful 
and  tragical  os  would  hare  softened  the  hearts,  we  might 
soppoee,  of  tho  Mtlereet  foes,  and  have  buried  forever  aU 
feelings  of  anger  and  bigotry  ia  oao  wide  eprend  and  pro- 
found sentiment  of  pity  ud  sorrow.  Sho  and  oil  her  fami- 
ly, consisting  of  sixtoea  persons,  were  murdered  by  the  In- 
dians, with  the  exoepftioB  of  one  daughter,  who  was  carried 
into  captivity.  Such  was  tho  fete  of  Anno  Hutdunson,  oao 
of  the  most  romarkaUe  persons  of  her  age  and  sex— learned, 
accomplished,  and  of  an  heroic  spirit.  Her  genius  was  aa 
extraordinary  as  her  history  was  strange  and  eventful. 
Her  abiUtiee  were  oqoallod  only  by  hor  misfortunoo.  With 
talents  and  graces  which  would  have  adorned  and  bloeood 


the  Drivate  spheres,  withia  which  they  ought  to  have  been 
condned,  sho  aimed  to  occupy  a  mors  puMie  position,  aad 
to  act  upon  a  mom  eoaemeaooo  theatre ;  sad  tho  conso- 
MM  was,  diat  she  was  bated  whore  ehe  would  other 
t  boea  loved ;  a  torrent  of  prajudioo  and  calumny 
e  to  pour  over  her ;  an  entire  community  was  thi 
disorder  aad  eoovuloiooo  for  years ;  a  moat  cniol  pi 
m  drove  hor  from  tho  polo  acdviliatioD ;  and  she 


eoaemeaoof 
.  that  she  was  bated  whore  ehe  would  othorwiso 
have  boea  loved ;  a  torrent  of  prajudioo  and  calumny  waa 
made  to  pour  over  her ;  an  entire  community  was  throvra 
into  disorder  aad  eoovuloiooe  for  years ;  a  moat  cniol  perse 
oatica  drove  hor  from  tho  polo  ocdviliatioD ;  and  she  foil, 
at  last,  beneath  the  bloody  tonmhawka  of  murderoue  sava- 
|es.  Unmediatoly  after  her  exile  ftom  Massachusetts,  the 
floodgates  of  alandor  were  opened  against  her  oharaotor. 
Every  spodea  of  ahueo  aad  doiamatioa  waa  reoortod  to,  aad 
taloe  or  calufluf  wore  pat  iaio  droalatioa  oo  oxtiavagaaC, 
disgusttag,  loathosas,  and  ohoAiag,  that  BOthiaf  but  Iha 
blackeot  maligai^  could  have  fobrioatod,  or  tho  moat  iafa- 
riated  and  blinded  bigotry  have  credited  thorn.  (Mather's 
*«  Mogaalia,**  booh  v2!,  e.  iU., «  xi.)  Every  mooth  oeomad 
to  be  opoa  to  aopeno  hor,  and  ovary  heart  aardoaod  agaiBit 
hor;  aad  whoa  the  aowa  of  hor  traaioal  death  anivod,  it 
was  readily  believed  and  pcoelaiB»d  that  it  waa  a  Jodgaoat 
of  God  upon  her  nafal  horedee,  aad  the  people  sasmed  al- 
moot  to  take  satisfoctioa  ia  reioctaag  apoa  tho  dreadful  fota 
which  had  befallea  her  ia  the  distaat  wildsraeaa  to  whioh 
she  had  boon  driven  by  thoiriatoloiaaoo.  In  ooatomplatiag 
the  foriottf  aad  daaporata  TimloBfio  of  tht  odoniMa  towards 
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€xhort  ttie  Congregational  churches  in  Amerioa 
to  exhibit  such  an  example  of  the  spirit  of 
peace,  charity,  and  forbearance  as  would  alone 
tend  to  promote  the  great  cause  of  Christian 
liberty  and  truth  in  the  older  world.  Winthrop 
himself  appears  by  this  time  to  have  become 
sensible  of  the  greatness,  justice,  and  truth  of 
Vane's  character ;  and  we  find  him,  according- 
ly, in  speaking  of  a  difficulty  in  which,  in  1646, 
•some  New-England  men  were  iuToWed  in  the 
admirahy  courts  in  London  on  account  of  their 
connexion  with  certain  proceedings  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts,  and  which  was  of 
such  moment  that  the  bonds  they  were  required 
to  give  amounted  to  four  thousand  pounds, 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  doing  honour  to  cer- 
tain active  and  disinterested  exertions  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane  in  their  behalf,  and  adding  that, 
«*  although  he  might  have  taken  occasion  against 
us  for  some  dishonour  which  he  apprehended 
to  have  been  unjustly  put  upon  him  here,  yet 
both  now  and  at  other  times  he  hath  showed 
himself  a  true  friend  to  New-England,  and  a 
man  of  a  noble  and  generous  mind."* 

Such  is  a  faithful  history  of  Vane's  colonial 
residence  and  administration ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  left  thus  to  the  impartial  and  just-mind- 
ed to  determine  whether,  far  from  depreciating 
his  powers  as  a  public  man,  as  hath  been  too 
Tashly  concluded,  it  does  not,  on  the  contrary, 
give  additional  interest  and  lustre  to  all  that  is 

Seat,  or  noble,  or  wise  in  the  history  of  his 
e.  He  now  appears  upon  a  wider  scene  once 
more,  and  Garrard  thus  writes  to  the  lord-dep- 
uty: "Henry  Vane,  the  comptroller's  eldest 
•on,  who  hath  been  governor  m  New-England 
this  last  year,  is  come  home ;  whether  he  hath 
left  his  former  misgrounded  opinions  for  which 
he  left  us,  I  know  not."t 

Nor  could  the  gossiping  Garrard,  with  all  his 
xealous  curiosity,  ascertain  for  many  months 
any  better  knowledge  on  this  point.  Vane 
lived  in  retirement  for  a  considerable  time  after 
his  return.  The  interval  not  unfitly  prepares 
us,  after  the  strange  and  turbulent  scenes  we 
have  just  gone  through,  for  that  resolved  and 
deliberate  strengthening  of  his  purposes  and 
|x)wers  which,  in  hours  of  quiet  retreat  and 
lofty  study,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  now 
his  principal  aim,  and  his  noblest  preparation 
for  that  glorious  career  of  sufi^bring  and  of  ser- 
vice on  which  he  was  soon  to  enter  in  his  na- 
tive country.  In  this  interval,  too,  "  with  his 
father's  approbation,"  he  married  Frances,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Wray,  of  Ashby,  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Public  aflfairs  had  meanwhile  advanced  to  the 
crisis  which  forced  the  king  once  more  upon 
the  detested  resource  of  a  Parliament,  in  April, 
1040,  and  in  this  Parliament,  influenced  secret- 
ly, it  is  supposed,  by  Pym,  "young  Mr.  Vane" 
consented  to  sit.    He  was  at  once  returned  for 


Mn.  Hatdklnaon,  we  diieeni  »  ■triklaf  fllottntion  of  tbe 
^Mtractire  mflQ«aoM  of  bifotrr  ftnd  peneootioa  apon  «I1 
tbe  fiiMr  mnd  mora  Mniabi*  MntiiMBta  of  hnmuiitx.  Tbe 
ymy  ▼irtoee  whieh  an  joetlx  knded  in  our  fkthon  eerve  to 
«?e  aad  demoMtnte  the  Umom  whieh  it  beconea  u  to 
•dmw  fron  tbia  pmmm  <tf  tbeir  bietoiy.  Indeed,  no  exoel- 
ienee  of  antara  or  of  principle,  no  etrangtb  or  reflaemeat 
of  obaraeter,  it  proof  againat  tbe  debaainf  power  of  intoler- 
«aoe.  To  be  bigoted  ia  to  be  crael.  Tb  pereeenta  another 
4a  to  baibarixe  one*a  aatf 


*  8aivaffe*a  Winthrop,  toL  tt»  p.  MS, 
^Stn;iM4*BUtteianad*^         ' 
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the  borough  of  Kingston-npon-Hal] — worthieit 
predecessor,  in  tbe  representation  of  that  plaes^ 
to  honest  Andrew  Marvel. 

This  step  appears  to  have  given  great  aJaia 
at  court,  both  to  his  father  and  the  kuig.  Meaas 
were  at  once  taken  to  propitiate  tbe  possiUa 
hostilitv  of  the  young  and  resolute  statesnan. 
"  By  his  father's  credit  with  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, who  was  lord-higb-admiral  of  Eng- 
land," says  Clarendon,  **  he  was  joined  pre** 
ently  and  jointly  with  Sir  William  Roasel  in 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  (a  place  of 
great  trust  and  profit),  which  be  equally  abared 
with  the  other."*  His  father's  credit  may  ia- 
deed  have  had  some  share  in  this  appointment^ 
but  the  manifest  purpose  for  which  that  credit 
had  been  called  into  request,  and  tbe  eager 
sanction  the  appointment  received  from  the 
king,  were  displayed  in  an  additional  bonoor 
conferred  on  him  two  or  three  months  after- 
ward, when  he  received  the  dignity  of  kai^it- 
hood  IVom  the  bands  of  Chariea.  From  this 
time  he  generally  passed  by  tbe  title  which  he 
has  made  so  famous.  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  yoong- 
er,  or  the  more  formal  one  of  Sir  Heaiy  Vane, 
of  Raby  Castle,  knigfat.f 

Still  no  movement  appeared  on  tbe  part  of  tbe 
newly-appointed  minister  of  co-<»peratioii  in  the 
principles  of  the  government.  He  was  freqneal- 
ly  observed,  on  the  oontnury,  in  tbe  sooie^  of 
Pjrm  and  Hampden,  and  it  Is  a  remark  of  Clar* 
endon  that  at  this  time  "  nothing  was  coaoealsd 
(h>m  him,  though  it  is  believed  that  be  eopma- 
nicated  his  own  thoughts  to  very  few."  He 
was  waiting  his  time,  now  very  near. 

In  November,  1640,  agam  elected  Air  tbe 
borough  of  Kingston-upon-Hull^  Sir  Henry  Vans 
the  younger  sat  down  at  Westminster,  a  aMa- 
ber  of  the  ever-memorable  Long  PailiameaL 
From  that  instant  his  course  viras  piaia,  and 
never  swerved  fnfsa.  ^  In  tbe  begianing  of  tbe 
great  Parliament,"  says  one  who  bad  watched 
him  well,  tbe  honest  and  able  Ludlow,  ^  be  was 
elected  to  serve  his  country  among  them,  with- 
out the  least  application  on  his  part  to  thai  end ; 
and  in  this  station,  he  soon  made  appear  how  ca- 
pable be  was  of  managing  great  aflain^  poaaew 
ing,  in  tbe  highest  perfection,  a  quidi^  and  rtadf 
apprehension,  a  strong  and  tenaoioos  mmosy,  a 
profound  and  penetrating  judgment,  a  just  and 
noble  eloquence,  vrith  an  easy  and  gracefol  maa- 
ner  of  speaking.  To  these  were  added  a  an- 
gular xeal  and  aflbctiun  for  tbe  good  of  tbe 
Commonwealth,  and  a  resohition  and  courage 
not  to  be  shaken  or  diverted  from  tbe  p^iba 
service,  "t  Soon,  indeed,  were  theaa 
characteristics  made  manifest 


*  VoL  i.,  3S8.  t  Aotbonr  *  Wood,  isi.,  STS. 

X  I  m^  in  tbit  place  aobjoin  wbat  m  aaid  of  him  ftiaiiel 
oondvct  beneefarward,  in  tbe  extiaoidiaarj  **  lilie*'  by  SdEe^ 
"  Tbia  wortbx  patnot  waa  fntlj  oboaen,  witboot  mmj  aeek* 
ing  of  bis,  to  aerve  at  a  bargees  for  tbe  town  at  Kingnwa 
apon-HoU,  in  tbat  Paiiiament  wbicb  aat  down  NniaaeluT 
S,  IMO.  Abont  tbirteen  yeaia  did  be  iodefstigably  l^bear 
tberein  for  bis  eonatrjr'a  relief,  againat  »aniisst  ammtmmimm 
and  pnblio  grieranoes  tbat  were  vpan  it,  aad  Ttnllai^li  tan 
yeara  more  be  batb  patieatlx  anffered,  aa  «tb«a  a  oariess 
or  pemieioQe  pevaoo,  becaoae  (tf  bis  deaUnetiTe  eovatiti 
to  tbe  peace  and  interest  of  tjiaanjr.  Doriac  tbe  i 
Parliament,  be  waa  nsoall^  ao  aanged  fiw  tl 
tbe  House  and  several  ooaunitteea,  noii  early  in 
till  Tory  laU  at  nigbt,  tbat  be  bnd  aoaiee  any  I 
bisliread,  oooTane  witb  bie  aaniaat  relations,  <ir  «l  nU  «• 
mind  bis  famiW  alKiirB.  Wars  1  indeed  fomiali^d  viib  te 
tongne  of  tbe  learned,  ' 
'    *  it  advisable  to  1 


I  tbe  pen  ef  «  ready  wi 
lit  tbe  naafshwi  tad  i 


SIR  HENRY  VANE. 
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His  conduct  in  tbe  affkhr  of  Lord  StraflRird's 
trial  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  preTioas  memoir.* 
He  farnisbed  tbe  most  material  eridence  against 
tbeeail.  Tbe  circumstance  may  be  stated 
kre  in  tbe  words  which,  according  to  Claren- 
don, were  nsed  by  Pym,  in  describing  it  to  the 
Hoose  of  CoDomons.  **  That,  some  months  he- 
fort  the  beginning  of  this  ParUament^  he  had  Tis- 
ited  young  Snr  Henry  Vane,  eldest  son  to  the 
secretary,  who  was  then  newly  recoTcred  from 
an  afoe ;  that  they  being  together,  and  condoling 
the  ui  eondttion  of  the  kingdom^  by  reason  of  the 
many  illegal  taxes  and  pressures,  Sir  Harry 
told  him,  if  he  would  call  upon  him  the  next 
day,  be  would  show  him  somewhat  that  would 
giTe  hun  much  trouble,  and  inform  him  what 
counsels  were  like  to  be  followed  to  the  ruin 
of  tbe  kingdom ;  for  that  he  had,  in  perusal  of 
lome  of  his  father's  papers,  accidentally  met 
with  the  result  of  the  cabinet  council  upon  tbe 
dinototion  of  the  last  Parliament,  which  com- 
prehended the  resolutions  then  taken.  The 
next  day  he  showed  him  a  little  paper  of  the 
•ecretaiy's  own  writing,  in  which  was  contain- 
ed tbe  day  of  the  month,  and  the  results  of  sev- 
,enl  discourses  made  by  several  counsellors, 
with  several  hieroglyphics,  which  sufficiently 
expressed  the  persons  by  whom  those  discour- 
•es  were  made.  The  matter  was  of  so  tran- 
Mendeot  a  nature,  and  the  counsel  so  prodi- 
pons  with  reference  to  the  Commonwealth, 
that  he  desired  he  might  take  a  copy  of  it, 
which  the  young  gentleman  would  by  no  means 
consent  to,  fearing  it  might  prove  prejudicial  to 
^  father.  But  when  he  (Mr.  Pym)  informed 
^  that  it  was  of  extreme  consequence  to  the 
kiBfdoai,  and  that  a  time  might  probably  come 
when  the  discovery  of  this  might  be  a  sovereign 
BKtts  to  preserre  both  church  and  state,  he 
Wis  contented  that  Mr.  Pym  should  take  a  copy 
*f  it,  which  he  did  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Henry 
Vine,  and,  haring  examined  it  together,  deliv- 
«rod  the  original  again  to  Sir  Henry  Vane."t 

This  lamoos  paper,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  repeat  in  this  place,  contained  old  Vane's 
jojttof  a  council,  at  which  Strafford  had  rec- 
••ended  tbe  introduction  of  the  Irish  army  to 
iBdice  England  to  obedience.  When  they  were 
l*«dnced  by  Pym  in  Westminster  Hall,  an  ex- 
^'^ordiDary  sensation  was  created,  and  the 


2*^  Ktuft  mil  aloBf  that  PftrUaoMnt,  till  forcibly  dit- 
*>*M,  tpHik  fbr  theaiMlTe*.  That  race  of  mctioii  beinf 
^y*  withoQt  nnch  strafalinf ,  eootradiction,  and  mit- 
^^"•»  ih«  while,  h«  oomM  to  his  tafleriBf  toene.  He  was 
^  Mveral  yean  rejected,  peraeeoted,  aiul  impriaoned  by 
^jmtind  frienda,  that  bad  gone  to  the  hooae  of  God 
T  with  htzn,  who  at  length,  to  eom|4ete  their  per- 


n  B  aa  eztraordhiary  inatance  of  Mr.  D*Iaraeli*e  forfetfi 
y««.wb<ia  hn  Tioleiit  partialitiea  iatrnde,  that  io  charao- 
^"^^^  the  tlatement  in  the  text  as  aa  artfolly-tonied  par^ 

E*f  pit  «p  to  infer  that  there  was  **  no  premeditated 
a  thia  eaae  between  the  Vanes  to  rsTenge  a  fanilr 
1  sfainst  Strafbtd  (a  charge  which  the  Royalist  wri- 
T*^  *"7  Clad  of),  be  endeaTovn  to  cast  doabc  and  re* 
S^  «P«  the  allafations  of  the  **seTera  indisposition*' 
2j**2^C«r  Vane,  and  hia  allemd  *«  relootanee''  in  snf- 
•met  Pym  to  take  a  copy,  by  sa^ny  that  he  can  Ihid  no 
■S»«y  far  theai  exceptinr  in  Brodie*b  History  of  the 
■«>ih  Bniie !  -  ICr.  BntdM,**  remarks  Mr.  D^Israeli,  •*  is 
{7  MfaealUilyfcrtkia  statement!**  Yet  Clarendon  mnst 
~^  asta  taraed  oter,  page  by  page,  aentenee  by  a 
^aiaile  and  moat  c^am  seal  by  Mr.  DOsneU 
JJ*«Me  the  vary  i«zt  on  which  the  ' 

Nil 


Clar- 


eause  of  Strafibrd  was,  for  ihe  first  time,  felt  t6 
be  hopeless.  It  is,  perhapS)  worth  while  adding 
the  sequel  of  the  scene  in  H^e  House  of  Com- 
mons after  Pym*s  announcement,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  it  rests  on  no  beher  authority 
than  Clarendon*8.  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  youngei^ 
he  says,  rose  after  Mr.  Pym,  corroborated  his 
statement,  and  added  *<  that  his  father,  being  in 
the  North  with  the  king  the  summer  before, 
had  sent  np  his  keys  to  his  secretary,  then  at 
Whitehall,  and  had  written  to  him  (his  son) 
that  he  should  take  from  him  those  keys  which 
opened  his  boxes  where  his  writings  and  evi- 
dences of  his  land  were,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  cause  an  assurance  to  be  perfected  which 
concerned  his  wife ;  and  that  he  having  -peru* 
sed  those  evidences,  and  despatched  what  de> 
pended  thereupon,  bad  the  curiosity  to  desire 
to  see  what  was  in  a  red  velvet  cabinet  which 
stood  with  the  other  boxes,  and  thereupon  re- 
quired the  key  of  that  cabinet  fh>m  the  secre- 
tary, as  if  he  still  wanted  somewhat  towards 
the  business  his  father  bad  directed ;  and  so, 
having  gotten  that  key,  he  found,  among  other 
papers,  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pym,  which 
made  that  impression  in  him,  that  he  tl^ught 
himself  bound  in  conscience  to  communicate  it 
to  some  person  of  better  judgment  than  him- 
self, who  might  be  more  able  to  prevent  the 
mischiefs  that  were  threatened  therein,  and  sft 
showed  it  to  Mr.  Pjrm,  and  being  confirmed  by 
him  that  the  seasonable  discovery  thereof  might 
do  no  less  than  preserve  the  kingdom,  had  con- 
sented that  he  should  take  a  copy  thereoi; 
which  to  his  knowledge  be  had  faithfully  done» 
and  thereupon  had  laid  the  original  in  its  prop- 
er place  again,  in  the  red  velvet  cabinet.  He 
said  he  knew  this  discovery  would  prove  little 
less  than  his  ruin  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 
father ;  but,  having  been  provoked  by  the  ten- 
derness of  his  conscience  towards  his  common 
parent,  his  country,  to  trespass  against  hit 
natural  father,  he  hoped  he  should  find  compas- 
sion from  that  House,  though  he  had  little  hopea 
of  pardon  elsewhere.'*  The  elder  Vane,  who 
had,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  scene,  shown 
extraordinary  symptoms  of  pain  and  vexation^ 
now  rose,  remarked  severely  on  the  conduct 
of  his  son,  and  added  **  that  it  was  true,  being 
in  the  North  with  the  king,  and  that  unfortu^ 
nate  son  of  his  having  married  a  virtuous  gen- 
tlewoman, daughter  to  a  worthy  member  then 
present,  to  whom  there  was  somewhat  in  jus- 
tice and  honour  due,  which  was  not  sufllcient- 
ly  settled,  he  had  sent  his  keys  to  his  secretary, 
not  well  knowing  in  what  box  the  material 
writings  lay,  and  directed  him  to  sufiTer  his  son 
to  look  after  those  evidences  which  were 
necessary;  that  by  this  occasion,  it  seemed, 
those  papers  had  been  examined  and  perused 
which  had  begot  much  of  this  trouble."*  This 
scene,  adds  Clarendon^  whose  object  through- 
out is  to  leave  an  impression  that  the  elder 
Vane  had  secretly  supplied  the  papers  to  his 
son  for  the  mere  purpose  of  revenging  himself 
of  a  private  spleen  against  Strafibrd,  **  was  so 
well  acted,  with  such  passion  and  gestures  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  son,  that  many  speech- 
es were  made  in  commendation  of  the  con- 
science, integrity,  and  merit  of  the  young  man, 
and  a  motion  made « that  the  father  might  btt 
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enjoined  by  the  Honse  to  be  friends  with  his 
son ;'  but  for  some  time  there  was,  in  public,  a 
great  distance  observed  between  them.**  The 
distance  which  was  observed  between  them  is 
spoken  of  by  other  writers,  of  better  faith  and 
purer  puipose  than  Clarendon,  as  the  result  of 
sincere  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  elder 
Vane  at  the  course  to  which  his  son  had  now 
irrevocably  pledged  himself;  and  of  the  exact 
truth  of  the  details  given  in  the  preceding 
speeches,  no  writer  of  authority  has  ventured 
to  express  a  doubt.*  The  only  remaining  mat- 
ter that  is  in  any  way  questionable  may  be  safe- 
ly left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader— whether 
ioung  Vane  was  strictly  authorized  in  the  step 
e  took,  upon  discovering,  by  the  indulgence 
of  a  pardonable  curiosity,  the  memorable  paper 
in  Question.  Not  only,  it  appears  to  me,  was 
he  fully  justified  in  the  course  he  followed,  but 
none  other  was  open  to  him,  save  at  the  peril 
of  betraying  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
So  it  was  considered  then  by  the  most  rigidly 
conscientious  men,t  and  so  all  right-judging 
men  must  consider  it  now.  The  truth  of  the 
contents  of  that  memorable  paper  is  not  dispu- 
ted by  Clarendon  himself,  and  was  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  Northumberland  and  Bristol, 
and  even  of  Usher  and  Juxon.t 

In  every  great  measure  of  the  Commons  the 
name  of  the  younger  Vane  now  prominently 
appears ;  and,  pending  the  trial  of  Strafford,  he 
had  carried  up  the  impeachment^  which  dis- 
abled the  power  of  Laud,  the  once  terrible  ene- 
jaaj  of  toleration.  In  all  matters  of  religious 
jreform  he  more  especially  distinguished  him- 
aelf :  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  supporters  of 
the  famous  *'  root  and  branch**  petition  against 
prelacy ;  in  the  committee  of  which  Hyde  was 
chairman  he  spoke  with  masterly  effect  in  fa- 
vour of  the  bill  against  episcopal  government ;  II 
and  when  the  famous  Assembly  of  Divines  as- 
sembled at  Westminster  to  deliberate  on  the 
state  of  the  Church  and  the  interests  of  religion, 
being  requested  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
take  upon  himself  the  duty  of  one  of  its  lay 
members,  he  rendered  himself  conspicuously 
eminent  in  the  consultations  of  that  most  grave 
and  learned  body,f  not  only  by  his  theological 
attainments,  but  by  the  singular  subtlety  and 
akUl  with  which  he  addressed  them  to  the 
loftier  purposes  of  government ;  and,  in  the 


*  Whttelocke,  who  was  intimately  aoqaainted  with  all  the 
vlroaoMtaooM,  and  by  no  mean*  a  Tiolent  enemy  to  Strafibrd, 
or  a  Tiolent  friend  to  the  Vanet,  distinctly  ocnroboratea  er- 
enr  part  of  Pjm'e  sUtement.  "  Seeretanr  Vane  being  oat 
of  town,  sent  a  letter  to  hie  eon,  Sir  Henry  vane  the  younger, 
then  in  London,  with  the  key  of  his  stndy,  for  his  eon  to 
look  in  his  cabinet  for  some  fttpan  there  to  send  to  his  fa- 
ther. The  son  looking  over  man^r  papers,  among  them 
alighted  npon  theee  notes,  which  being  of  so  great  ctmcern. 
nent  to  th«  public,  and  declaring  so  much  against  the  Earl 
of  Strailbrd,  be  held  himself  bonnd  in  daty  and  conscience 
to  diecover  them.  He  showed  them  to  Mr.  Pym,  who  urged 
him  and  prevailed  with  him  tbat  they  might  be  made  nee 
of  in  the  evidence  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  as  being 
most  material  and  of  great  oonseqoenoe  in  relatioB  to  that 
bnsiMSs.'*— AfmorfoJ*.  April  19, 1641. 

t  The  old  covenanter  BailUe  describes  young  Vane's  con- 
duct throoghont  with  fervent  praise,  and  says  his  manner 
mw  rsmarfcable,  and  that  of  a  BMst  *'  gracious  youth." 

t  See  Hallam*s  Const.  Hist.,  ii.,  145  (note). 

i  See  Land's  Diarir— Rnshwonh's  Collections,  iii.,  1087. 

I  The  report  which  remains  of  this  speech  is  obrionsly 
Imperfeot  and  nnsatisfisotory,  bnt  is  given,  as  it  stands  in 
t^  pemphleta  of  the  day.inthe  appendix  (D)  at  the  end  of 
thie  article. 
,  Y,  Biog.  Brit.,  art.  Vane,  vi.,  8901 ;  and  see  ScobelTs  Od- 


faith  of  those  opinions  which  have  already  re- 
ceived such  striking  illustration  in  these  pages, 
sought  to  impress  upon  his  more  sectarian  col- 
leagues the  necessity  of  associating  with  the 
popular  principle  in  civil  affairs,  an  extreme 
and  universal  toleration  of  religious  difference. 
In  this  noble  policy,  by  his  powers  of  irresiaU- 
ble  persuasion,  he  eventually  won  over  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  men.* 

The  progress  of  public  affairs,  up  to  the 
erection  of  Charles's  standard  at  Nottingham, 
has  been  discussed  in  detail  in  the  memoir  of 
Pym.  The  extraordinary  legislative  achieve- 
ments  that  had  already  distinguished  the  hither- 
to  short  existence  of  this  inmwrtal  Parlianoeiit 
shed  no  small  portion  of  their  lustre  on  the 
name  of  the  younger  Vane.  In  the  impea<^ 
ments  which  broke  down  the  terrible  power  of 
Strafford  and  of  Laud,  and  which  disabled  for- 
ever such  men  as  Bishop  Wren,  Bishop  Pierce, 
Secretary  Windebank,  Lord-keeper  Finch,  ami 
the  slavish  judges  of  ship-money,  their  meaner 
associates,  young  Vane  had  made  his  powers 
conspicuous.  In  the  triennial  biU,  the  consti- 
tutional settlement  of  taxation,  the  destruction 
of  despotic  courts,  the  abolition  of  the  ki^s 
prerogative  of  dissolution,  in  all  those  potent 
measures  which,  with  a  terrible  hand,  bad 
driven  out  from  the  English  government  *«  evil 
counsellors,  profligate  judges,  arrogant  bishops, 
and  svcophant  churchmen,**  young  Vane  IumI 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  man  from  whom 
he  had  received  his  first  political  lessons,  mod 
on  whose  pure  and  bfty  principles,  on  whose 
long  life  devoted  with  unequalled  fidelity  and 
virtue  to  the  service  of  his  country,  he  desired 
to  model  his  own.  The  period  to  P3rm*s  exer- 
tions^ was  fast  arriving,  but  they  had  fbttad 
their* worthiest  "supplement  and  completion** 
in  the  younger  Sir  Harry  Vane.f 

When  the  final  appeal  to  arms  was  made«  he 
surrendered  the  patent  of  office  he  held  from 
Charles,  but  he  was  reappointed  treasura'  of 


*  Clarendon  (vol.  v..  p.  15,  l6)  speaks  of  the  iiuwi^^  i»> 
flnence  of  the  Independents  !n  the  AseemMy  of  DiTi»e«. 

t  In  the  diecnssions  respeoting  the  eommaad  of  ^u  im^ 
litia,  whidi  inunediatelv  led  to  the  avil  war,  Vmm 

remarkable  activity  and  determination ;  and  n  curl 

ecdote  is  told  by  Echard  (p.  597)  on  that  head«  whk^  i 
oat  vouching  for  its  anthentieity,  it  nmy  be  warta  vr) 
subjoin.  He  took  it,  he  says,  **  (rasa  an  anonyxw  ^ 
of  noted  cnrioeity  and  repntation."  It  oocormd  < 
casicm  of  the  last  message  from  the  ParUamont  i  ^, 
the  militia,  delivered  to  the  king  at  Theohalda,  nad  to  ^ 
he  retamed  the  passionats  and  fiery  answer  wki^  f 
all  farther  accommodation.  Yonng  Vane  was  ooe  mC  i^ 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  ammnted  to  delivar  th«  ^m»> 
sage.  The  answer,  says  Echard.  **  being enddaaly  •md  »i^ 
nnusoal  qaiekness  spoken  by  the  king,  they  "wrm  ^^<h 
daunted ;  and  presenUv  retired  themselves  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  terou  of  it,  that  there  might  be  no  dilfci^Mo 
in  the  reporting  it  to  the  eeveral  hoosoa.  Aa  oom  «■  ^a 
oommittee  was  set,  the  Earl  of  Newport  coUod  •«&  ^a 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  speak  with  htBk^  wim 
speedily  retamed  with  this  aocoont  from  the  Earl  aflfcesw 
port, '  Tbat  the  king  was  then  too  pressed  to  fivo  a  mano 
satisfactory  answer ;  but  that  he  was  coofideat  they-  obo 
have  such  •  one,  if  they  would  but  defer  their  daportne* 
a  small  time.'  To  this  the  whole  company  aaeoMd  to  ^nanat 
with  mnch  cheerfalness,  when  suddenly  yona^  Sir  Qmvt 
Vane,  a  dark  enemy  to  all  aooommndatiao,  deelarod  ^^in^my 
to  wonder  at  it,  and  said,  *  Is  there  any  permm  hcrei  ^s^ 
can  undertake  to  know  the  Parliaments  miad ;  %rh 
this  which  we  have,  or  that  which  is  called  a  i 
lory  utuwer^  will  be  more  pleasing  to  the  Bovaoa  f  Por  ^a 
part.  I  cannot ;  and  if  there  be  any  that  can,  let  him  ^aoa^ 
To  this  no  man  was  so  bold  as  to  give  an  answer  ;  -irfM. 
having  agreed  upon  their  report,  they  departed  ;  w'  *^ 
shows  how  easily  one  subtle  iu«dispaa^peraoB  maw  i 
throw  ft  general  good  intentioa.**— (P.  M7,  5S9.) 
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ie  navy  by  the  Parliameot ;  and  its  duties* 
wlucb  be  hid  before  transacted  jointly  with  Sir 
l^iara  RusseJ,  were  now  committed  to  him 
ikoe.*  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  the  member  for 
KjddJesex,  was  appointed  at  the  same  time 
treasurer  to  the  army.  The  orderly  condact 
•f  the  ailairs  of  Parliament  reouired  these  ap- 
poioUDeats ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  mem- 
orable characteristics  of  the  time,  that  it  was 
on]/  in  each  cases  of  absolute  necessity  that 
tttj  sppointments  by  the  Pariiament  were 
m«le.  Those  particulars  only  were  meddled 
with  thit  were  indispensable  to  the  objects 
thejhMdiB  Tiew,  and  everything  else  was  left 
uit  stood. 

A  memorable  oircomstance  is  to  be  noted  in 
ooasexion  with  this  reappointment.  The  fees 
of  Vane's  office  were  great  in  the  time  of  peace, 
bat  is  war  he  had  found  them  enormous.  They 
tre  stated  by  many  writers  to  have  been  little 
ktt  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  t 
TflC  DOW,  on  surrendering  the  patent  which  he 
hi  reeeiTsd  for  life  from  Charles  I.  (and  for 
(be  H^pose  of  eoabling  him  to  do  so,  Wbite- 
heke}  teQs  as,  the  House  passed  an  ordinance 
U  hk  own  earnest  request),  he  stipulated,  in 
ncaid  to  the  great  necessities  of  his  country, 
tbat  a  thousand  a  year  shouUl  be  secured  to 
ibe  deppty  who  executed  the  ordinary  routine 
9i  the  oiioe  (*'an  agent  he  had  bred  up  to  the 
Ntiseas**),  and  that  the  rest  of  its  emoluments 
iboaJd  be  paid  in  to  the  public  treasury.  From 
ttii  rare  sad  roost  yirtuous  act  of  self-denial 
«•  dale  the  method  of  a  fixed  salary,  which 
*a*  afterward  continued  in  that  office.  Of  its 
Mttbor,  who  practised  many  more  such  actions,^ 
■ea  tinly  it  has  been  remarked  that  he  was 
M  ku  ioperior  to  the  aUurements  of  ambition ; 
^  it  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  entire 
*"eace  of  sach  views  that  another  person  in 
tbe  isqad  (Cromwell),  "fitted  better  for  the 
li^  isterooarse  and  the  sordid  dispositions  of 
%t  mass  of  mankind,"  got  the  start  of  him  in 
^  politieal  race.  In  goodness,  in  real  great- 
tan,  Yaae  had  the  advantage  still 
The  severe  reverses  suffered  by  the  Parlia- 
■aat  doriag  the  second  year  of  the  civil  war 
tn  known  to  the  reader.  11  Hampden  slain,  the 
'I'Mfih  of  Pym  declining  with  almost  every 
^^f  the  CiaiD  of  disasters  which  had  followed 
!ach  other  apon  the  field— everything  seemed 
•wafer  it  not  impossible  to  the  superficial 
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I  *U fW  If  l—iuf  of  tiMt  •ypannve  wmr  (m  nnwiUh^ 
>  Mka  «  nrty  of  Us  cemMry^t  naoMiitiM),  h*  ncifasd  hit 
giiiiiai|i  fcr  tka  aavr,  cawwf  Um  eoatoiMry  doM  of 
**^pe  to  b»  eosvertod  into  a  nluy  of  a  tboonaod  fer 
"^K-  TW  bsre  poondfliffo  of  all  oxpeaaes  that  way,  which 
eaao  to  about  tbreo  thooaaad,  would  haro 
r  tv«aty  Ihooaaad  by  the  joar  dariof  tho 

.    W«i»  hi*  peisoaal  circaiMtancM,  and 

**  ciaAtMa  of  hi«  laaiily  affitirt  at  that  teaaoa  and  since, 
xA  b»«m.  a  wmM  iMder  thie  pioee  of  eelf-denial  the 
"M  M^iVnMe.  file  iaeeoiiderable  natter,  without  hie 
Mfci|«.  «M  aDoltMl  to  him  by  the  Parliament  in  lien  there- 
'  «  hai  alao  loaf  beftre  this,  apon  the  lelf-denying  or- 
•»>«  OitOm  ebaeiTed  by  others),  refunded  five-and-twea- 
r  hatei  iflsufc  fpr  p«Mio  uaea,  being  thn  nM>iety  of  hie 
»9*i«u  in  tfM  said  ofiee  Ihnn  oueh  time  as  the  Psrlin- 
Mi  bad  made  him  aole  treasurer,  who.  before  tiie  war. 
•ueh  la  the  menUoo  of 


■i  ^  Ikosn  aria  «tf  true  patriotism  by  Taae's  intimate 
»«1.  Mas.  wVa  Imd  tte  beat  oMMirtunities  of  knowinf  all 
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observer  that  the  Parliament  might  soon  be 
laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  Yet  let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  the  men  on  whom  the 
chief  conduct  of  afifairs  had  now  devolved,  the 
Vanes,  the  Cromwells,  the  Martens,  the  St 
Johns,  ever  for  an  instant  seemed  to  dread 
this,  or  lost  even  momentarily  their  presence 
of  mind,  or  any  of  the  resources  which  depend 
on  that  greatest  endowment  of  statesmen. 
They  had  a  glorious  faith  in  the  cause  they  had 
embartrad  in,  and  they  knew  the  wonderful  aid 
which,  in  the  very  last  resort,  might  still  be  re- 
lied on  in  such  a  cause.  The  defence  of  the 
Uberties  of  a  country  is  never  to  be  despaired 
of.  Even  at  this  time  in  question,  when  brill- 
iant successes  waited  on  Charles,  the  aston- 
ishing power  of  the  Parliamentarians  appeared 
to  ^ranty  a  certainty  of  ultimate  victory  on 
their  side.  They  would  not  be  defeated.  Bands 
and  regiments  of  armed  men  sprang  up  in  suc- 
cession as  if  out  of  the  earth.  *'  The  fervour 
and  determination  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Parliament  was  so  intense  as  to  assume,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  features  of  gayety  and  hilarity. 
The  sentiments  of  the  adverse  party,  arising 
from  an  implicit  veneration  for  monarchical  in- 
stitutions, or  bent  to  take  a  prey,  could  not  en- 
ter into  rivalship  with  the  emotions  of  men, 
and  in  some  measure  of  women,  engrrased  in 
the  cause  of  their  religion,  and  fighting  for 
everything  that  elevates  the  human  heart,  and 
makes  life  worth  the  possessing."  They  shrank 
abashed  from  the  comparison. 

For  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  hour, 
however,  one  expedient,  it  was  evident,  must 
now  be  adopted.  Scotland  had  been  hitherto 
kept  aloof  from  the  English  quarrel,  in  which 
it  was  well  known  she  sympathized  (for  it  was 
in  its  material  features  the  saitie  as  that  she 
herself  had  been  so  recently  and  so  success- 
fully engaged  in),  and  to  which,  indeed,  she  had 
openly  manifested  no  slight  leaning.  But  ap 
to  this  time  the  pride  and  delicacy  of  the  Eng- 
lish patriots  withheld  them,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, from  claiming  her  assistance.  Had  it 
been  possible,  they  would  still  have  desired  to 
engage  no  distant  partv  in  this  great  domestic 
struggle;  but  when  the  present  unexpected 
crisis  arrived,  which  involved  the  possible  de- 
feat of  the  liberal  cause  in  England,  and,  by 
consequence,  its  imminent  endangerment  in  the 
neighbour  countries,  these  considerations  were 
laid  aside,  and  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Parlia- 
ment resolved  upon  an  embassy  to  the  North, 
to  bring  the  Scottish  nation  into  the  field. 

The  conduct  of  this  embassy  was  a  matter 
of  the  highest  difficulty  and  danger.  The  Scots 
were  known  to  be  bigoted  to  their  own  per- 
suasions of  narrow  and  exclusive  church  gov- 
ernment, while  the  greatest  men  of  the  English 
Parliament  had  proclaimed  the  sacred  maxim 
that  every  man  who  worshipped  (jod  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  was  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  th^  state.  But  these  men. 
Vane,  Cromwell,  Marten,  and  St  John,  though 
the  difficulties  of  the  common  cause  had  brought 
them  into  the  acknowledged  position  of  leaders 
and  directors  of  afifairs,  were  in  a  minority  in 
the  House  of  Conmions,  and  the  party  who 
were  their  superiors  in  number  were  as  bigoted 
to  the  most  exdnsive  principles  of  Presbyteri- 
aniam  as  the  Soots  themaelvea.    Densil  HoUia 
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stood  at  the  head  of  this  iDferior  class  of  patri- 
ots ;  Glyn,  the  recorder  of  London,  and  May- 
nard,  were  among  its  ablest  supporters.  Waller 
and  Massey  in  the  army,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton 
and  Sir  John  Glotworthy,  ranged  themseWes 
under  the  same  banners ;  and  the  celebrated 
Prynne,  and  Clement  Walker,  his  inseparable 
and  not  less  libellous  associate,  were  "  flaming 
Presbyterians."  The  most  eminent  of  the  Par- 
liamentary nobility,  particularly  Northomber^ 
land,  Essex,  and  Manchester,  belonged  also  to 
this  body ;  while  the  London  clergy,  and  the 
metropolis  itself,  were  almost  entirely  Presby- 
terian. These  things  considered,  there  was, 
indeed,  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  this 
party,  backed  by  the  Scots,  and  supported  with 
a  Scottish  army,  would  be  strong  enough  to 
overpower  the  adyocates  of  free  conscience, 
and  **  set  np  a  tyranny  not  less  to  be  deplored 
than  that  of  Laud  and  his  hierarchy,  which  had 
proved  one  of  the  main  occasions  of  bringing 
on  the  war."*  Yet,  opposing  to  all  this  danger 
only  their  own  high  purposes  and  dauntless 
courage,  the  smaller  party  of  more  consunmiate 
statesmen  were  the  first  to  propose  the  em- 
bas^  to  Scotland. 

<*  The  idea  of  such  an  embassy,"  says  Mr. 
Godwin,  *<had  been  brought  forward  in  the 
lifetime  of  Hampden ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1643,  the  commissioners  set  out  from  London. 
They  were  four ;  and  the  man  principally  con- 
fided in  among  them  was  Vane.  He  indeed 
was  the  individual  best  qualified  to  succeed 
Hampden  as  a  counsellor  in  the  arduous  strug- 
gle in  which  the  nation  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged. In  subtlety  of  intellect  and  dexterity 
of  negotiation  he  was  inferior  to  none ;  and  the 
known  disinterestedness  o(  his  character,  and 
his  superiority  to  the  vulgar  temptations  of 
gain,  gave  him  the  greatest  authority.**!  It  is 
worth  notice,  that  on  the  very  same  day  on 
which  Vane  set  out  for  Scotland,  St.  John  was 
named  to  be  added  as  a  member  to  the  com- 
mittee of  government,  commonly  called  the 
committee  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and 
this  has  suggested  the  idea  that  he  was  select- 
ed as  a  person  on  whom  Vane  could  peculiarly 
depend.  The  shortsighted  Presbjrterians  knew 
not  the  formidable  power  insensibly  making 
head  against  them. 

Clarendon,  while  he  eulogizes  Vane*s  genius 
In  describing  this  embassy,  uses  all  his  insidi- 
ous artifice  to  blacken  its  motives  and  its  char- 
acter :  «*  Sir  Harry  Vane,"  he  says,  "  was  one 
of  the  commissioners,  and  therefore  the  others 
need  not  be  named,  since  he  waa  all  in  any  buei- 
nest  where  others  were  joined  with  him.  He  was 
indeed  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  a  pleasant 
wit,  a  great  understanding,  which  pierced  into 
and  discerned  the  purposes  of  other  men  with 
wonderful  sagacity,  while  he  had  himself  vul- 
turn  elausunit  that  no  man  could  make  a  goess 
of  what  he  intended.  He  was  of  a  temper  not 
to  be  moved,  and  of  rare  dissimulation,  and 
could  comply  when  it  was  not  seasonable  to  conirO' 
dietf  without  losing  ground  by  the  condescension ; 
and  if  he  were  not  superior  to  Mr.  Hampden, 
he  was  inferior  to  no  other  man  in  all  mysteri- 
ous artifices.  There  need  no  more  be  said  of 
his  ability  than  that  he  yas  chosen  to  cozen 
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and  deceive  a  whole  nation,  who  excel  in  enH 
and  cunning,  which  he  did  with  notable  preg- 
nancy and  dexterity,  and  prevailed  with  a  peo- 
ple, that  could  not  otherwise  be  prevailed  npea 
than  by  advancing  their  idol  Presbytery,  to 
sacrifice  their  peace,  their  interest,  and  their 
faith  to  the  erecting  a  power  and  authority  that 
resolved  to  persecute  Presbytery  to  an  extir- 
pation, and  very  near  brought  their  purpose  to 
pass.* 

A  serious  difilculty  occurred  in  Vane's  de- 
parture from  London.  He  Was  obliged,  with 
the  other  commissioners,  to  proceed  for  Scot- 
land by  sea,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
defeat  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and  the  temporary  as- 
cendency of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  in  the  north 
of  England.  He  was  dismissed  in  London  on 
the  S^h  of  July,  and  did  not  reach  Ediaborgfa 
before  the  9th  of  August  following.t  Thus  for 
twenty  days  he  was  perhaps  out  Of  the  reach 
of  any  intelligence  respecting  the  aflbira  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  was  the  most  criticd 
period  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war ;  the 
period  in  which  there  was,  for  the  moment,  the 
greatest  appearance*  that  Charles  would  gain 
decisively  the  advantage  over  the  Parliamei^ 
and  be  able  efifectually  to  extinguish  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  this  country.  Vane  had  saSed  to 
negotiate  an  aid  for  the  English  Legislature 
engaged  in  hostilities  against  their  prince,  and 
it  was  not  certain  that  the  first  news  that  would 
reach  him  when  he  entered  the  harbour  of  Leith 
might  not  be  that  he  had  no  conatitoents  to 
represent.  In  these  anxious  and  critical  dr- 
cumstances,  Mr.  Godwin  has  specatated  oa 
the  character  of  his  thoughts  and  resolnttoos. 
*<  During  this  suspense,"  says  that  historian, 
**  he  seems  to  have  preserved  all  hia  serenity. 
He  did  not  believe  that,  judged  as  the  canse  of 
Charies  had  been,  and  condemned  by  the  nost 
sober  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  people  of 
England,  it  would  be  possible  to  pat  down  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  He  persuaded  himself  that, 
even  if  the  CavaHers  gained  posseaaion  of  the 
metropolis  and  disport  the  Parliament,  tbeir 
triumph  would  be  short.  And  we  may  be  very 
6ure\hat  he  was  sustained  through  all  by  the 
verdict  of  his  conscience,  and  the  holy  seal  he 
entertained  for  a  cause  which,  as  he  believed, 
comprised  in  it  everything  that  waa  Talo^ile  to 
the  existence  of  man." 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Edtnboiigfa  the 
negotiation  commenced,  and  what  Vane  seefDs 
to  have  anticipated  at  once  occurred.  The 
Scots  ofifered  their  assistance  heartily  on  the 
sole  condition  of  an  adhesion  to  the  ScottiiA 
religious  system  on  the  part  of  England.  Af* 
ter  many  long  and  very  warm  debatea,  in  which 
Vane  held  to  one  firm  policy  from  the  tint,  a 
solemn  covenant  was  nroposed,  whi<^  Vans 
insisted  should  be  named  "  a  solenm  i^etgits  aad 
covenant,"  while  certain  words  were  inserted 
in  it  on  his  subsequent  motion,  to  whieh  ha 
also  adhered  with  immovable  conatancy4  and 
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t  Othor  Moonnta  •tate  tbe  7th.  8m  Bter.  Bnl..  vi. 
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I  I  tabjoiD  u  aoeoont  of  Umm  debfttM  from  B^«i<«%» 
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on.  Tno  9fitit  attaroptad  to  be  fizad  on  Vaa«  i«  ihm  ptar 
ant  aoooant  ia  naraly  a  paltrj  imitatioB  of  dwnaadoB;  bsl 
tb«  focta  may  bo  oorract  aBoofh :  **  The  mmm  vt  ifmml 
BSHfad  by  tM  ■vparior  ouasiaf  •ad  artifie*  of  air  Ifai^ 
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iPlfeich  had  the'eilbet  of  leafing  open  to  the 
great  party  in  England,  to  whose  interests  he 
was  deroted,  that  last  liberty  of  conscienoe 
which  man  should  nerer  sorrender,  and  which 
he  had  from  the  first  resolved  that  nothing  in 
this  agreement  shoold  exdnsiTelj  withhold 
them  nrom.  In  the  danse  relating  to  the 
-  preserration  of  the  king's  person,"  he  insert- 
ed the  words  **  in  pieseryation  of  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  liberty  of  the  subject  ;***  and  by 
a  siBBple  phrase  in  the  memorable  article  rda- 
tia^  to  religion,  effected  a  ssTing  retreat  for 
the  supporters  of  a  just  toleration. 

The  treacheroos  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  were  eooally  &iled  on  this  remark- 
able occadoo  by  Vane.  He  and  some  of  his 
farocber  Royalists  had  secretly  stimulated  the 
more  eathusiastic  Corenanters  to  stickle  for 
eJLUeoM  oonditions.  They  insisted,  in  conse- 
qoeace,  aeoordinc  to  Clarendoo,  on  a  commit- 
tee to  be  selected  from  the  Parliament  of  bah 
kiac<loai%  to  whom  was  to  be  intrusted  the 
cofMloct  of  the  war :  it  was  imagined  that  the 
fride  of  the  English  nation  would  never  sub- 
scribe to  this  stipulation.  The  friends  of  Ham- 
iltoo  were  completely  outwitted  here,  as  on 
ermry  other  point.  Vane  offered  no  objection, 
secure  in  the  harmlessness  of  such  a  stipula- 
helbre  the  energy  and  power  of  his  own 


daiitlesa  party,  which  be  knew,  as  long  as  the 
war  lasted,  would  sustain  itself  in  that  place 
of  sQprenacy  which  in  times  of  danger  and 
doubt  is  erer  conceded  to  superior  minds. 

The  fiunoos  article  respecting  religion  ran  in 
these  words :  **  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really, 
and  constantly,  through  the  grace  of  God,  en- 
desTOor,  in  our  several  places  and  callings,  the 
preaenration  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  the 
Charch  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
opiiiie,  and  government,  against  our  common 
aweiies ;  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the 
kiagdoois  of  Enghind  and  Ireland,  m  doctrine, 
woiship,  discipline,  and  government,  acoobd- 
u«  TO  TSB  WoBD  OF  GoD,  and  the  example  of 
the  tiest  Reformed  churches ;  and  we  shall  en- 
deaveor  to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the 
three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and 
■scfiBcmtfy  in  religion,  confessing  of  faith,  form 
of  ehaich  government,  directory  for  worship, 
aad  eateehising;  that  we,  and  our  posterity 
after  oa,  may  as  brethren  live  in  faith  and  love, 
aad  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst 
«f  as.  That  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  without 
MBpecC  of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpation 
of  popery,  preUcy  (that  is,  church  government 
hy  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors  and 
,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  arch- 
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.  ami  ugaad  U  nlmoat  all  nirht,  and  »t  last  carriad 
Mtbar  dabata  aboat  Chi  ' 
>  aeeordinf  to  Iha  axaapj 
( ;  ha  wooid  hava  it  oaJj  aooording  to  tha 
W««4  af  Ood;  bat  aftar  a  graat  eoataat,  thay  joiaad  bath, 
«atf  iWkKAatflAa^rtc«4cM«.  C^  of  hit  eoapaniont  af- 
^■■— d  aafciaf  hiai  tha  raaaos  wbj  ha  ahoold  pot  thaa  to 
m  mmtk  waakU  with  aach  aaadlwa  triiaa,  ha  told  h^^^  *  ha 
■Hal  I  a,  aad  did  Ml  aaa  aaoofh  iato  that  «attar,  for 


» bMC^a  ihiaii  it  was  baCwaao  two  aatioHB,  and  aifht  ba 
kpnteMtMiMtvaoaaaB^batnotaeovaaaat.  Porthaoth- 
flS«  Sbfll  ChPBh  giiiaiMMBl  aeootdhif  to  tha  WotU  of  God, 


JofGod, 
»  at  di>iaaa  and  as^otitoca,  woold  ba  kof 
it  ba  dalanuaed,  for  tha  laanad  haUit 
■ar  ^  BpaaayaoT :  aa  that  wha«  aU  art  agiaad,  wa 
railB  m  dn  8imA  Vmtkpmj.*  "-P.  am. 


deacons,  and  aH  other  eodesiastieal  oiBcers  de- 
pending on  that  hierarchy)."  Vane,  by  this  in- 
troduction of  <»  aooording  to  the  Word  of  Ood,^ 
left  the  interpretation  of  that  word  to  the  free 
conscience  of  every  man.  On  the  17th  of  Au- 
ffust  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  voted 
by  the  Legislature  and  the  assembly  of  tha 
Church  at  Edinburgh.  The  king,  in  desperate 
alarm,  sent  his  conmiands  to  the  Scotch  people 
not  to  take  such  a  covenant  In  reply,  they 
**  humbly  advised  his  majesty  to  take  the  cov- 
enant himself"* 

The  surpassing  service  rendered  by  Vane  on 
this  great  occasion  to  the  Parliamentary  cauae, 
exposed  him  to  a  more  violent  hatred  from  the 
Royalists  than  he  had  yet  experienced,  and 
Ckurendonhas  used  every  artifice  to  depreciate 
his  motives  and  hia  sincerity.  In  various  pas- 
sages of  his  history  he  adverts  to  the  subject 
In  the  following,  the  truth  is  very  evasively 
stated :  **  Sir  Harry  Vane  (who  equally  hated 
Episcopacy  and  Presbytery,  save  that  he  wish- 
ed the  one  abolished  with  much  impatience,  be- 
lieving it  much  easier  to  keep  the  other  from 
being  established,  whatever  they  promised, 
than  to  be  rid  of  that  which  was  settled  in  the 
kingdom)  carefully  considered  the  covenant, 
and  after  he  had  altered  and  changed  many  ex- 
pressions in  it,  and  made  them  doubtful  enough 
to  bear  many  interpretations,  he  and  his  fellow- 
commissioners  signed  the  whole  treaty ;"  but 
shortly  after  we  have  this  distinct  falsehood 
deliberately  given :  **  And  he  who  contributed 
most  to  it,  the  lea^e  and  covenant,  and,  in 
truth,  was  the  principal  contriver  of  it,  and  the 
man  by  whom  tlie  committee  in  Scotland  was 
entirely  and  stupidly  governed.  Sir  Harry  Vane 
the  younger,  was  not  afterward  more  known 
iff  abhor  the  Covenant  and  the  Presbyterians  than 
he  was  at  that  very  time  known  to  du,  and 
laughed  at  them  tben  as  much  as  ever  he  did 
afterward." 

Vane  never  **  abhorred"  the  Covenant,  though 
he  abhorred  the  paltry  advantages  and  tyran- 
nies which  were  afterward,  under  its  sanction, 
sought  to  be  practised  by  the  Presbyterians. 
He  held  the  league  and  covenant  in  its  only 
true  and  just  acceptation,  to  be  ever  sacred— a 
mutual  guaranty  between  two  nations^  that  for 
one  great  common  object  each  should  sustain 
the  rights  of  the  other  until  perfect  liberty  had 
been  ffained  for  both.t  Till  the  very  close  of 
his  hie  he  professed  a  devotion  he  had  never 
swerved  from  to  all  that  waa  noble,  and  just, 
and  good  in  that  memorable  league,  while  he 
never  scrupled  to  record  his  impressive  dissent 
from  the  numerous  and  desperate  endeavoure 
that  were  made  by  the  Scots  and  the  Presby- 
terians to  wrest  it  to  **  other  ends  than  itself 
warranted."  **  Nor  will  I  deny,"  he  said  to  hia 
judges  in  the  course  of  his  melancholy  trial, 
^  nor  will  I  deny  but  that  as  to  the  manner  of 
the  prosecution  of  the  Covenant  to  other  ends 
than  itself  warrants^  and  with  a  rigid  oppressive 
spirit  (to  bring  all  dissenting  minds  and  tender 
consciences  under  one  uniformity  of  church 
discipline  and  govemment)»tl  was  uUerfy  agamtt 
my  juigwunt;  tat  I  alwaya  esteemed  it  more 


*  Whitahaka't  If  aaoriala,  p.  77. 
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ftgreeftble  to  the  Word  of  Gk>d,  that  the  ends 
and  work  declared  in  the  Covenant  should  be 
promoted  m  a  spirit  of  Ioto  and  forbearance 
to  differing  judgments  and  consciences,  that 
therebjT  we  might  be  approving  oarselves  in 
doinff  that  to  others  which  we  desire  thejr 
would  do  to  us,  and  so,  though  upon  different 
principles,  be  found  joint  and  fkithAil  advancers 
of  the  Reformation  contained  in  the  covenant, 
both  public  and  personal.*'  Beautifhl,  indeed, 
and  conceived  in  the  only  true  Christian  spirit, 
is  this  definition  of  the  Covenant — in  that  di- 
vine and  tolerant  faith  it  was  projected  and 
signed  by  Vane.  Some  of  the  last  words 
spoken  by  him  on  the  scaffold,  and  in  which 
he  made  a  most  touching  allusion  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  show  even  more  deeplv  that 
among  the  last  and  strongest  feelings  left  to 
him  in  this  world  was  the  desire  that,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  great  action  of  his  life,  he  should 
leave  behind  him  an  unstained  name.* 

Vane  did  not  return  to  London  after  his 
mission  until  October  26. t  In  the  interval  he 
had  formed  a  very  great  intimacy  and  confi- 
dence with  the  Marquis  of  Argyle.  Clarendon 
has  celebrated  this  friendship,  and  makes  out 
that  their  sudden  attachment  had  its  origin  in 
the  strong  sympathy  felt  by  each  for  a  like 
depth  and  mystery  of  purpose  he  discovered  in 
the  other.  It  is  certam  that  a  subtler  or  more 
refined  spirit  than  Argyle*s  existed  only  in  the 
breast  of  Vane,  and  though  the  Scottish  states- 
man was  a  stanch  friend  to  Presbytery,  yet  he 
and  the  great  English  leader  had  soon  discover- 
ed one  point  in  which  they^  fhlly  agreed ;  a  re- 
pugnance to  half  measures,  an  aversion  to  the 
conducting  the  war  in  an  irresolute  and  tem- 
porizing spirit,  and  "  a  determination  to  push 
the  advantages  obtained  in  the  field  as  far  as 
they  would  go." 

The  solemn  league  and  covenant  remained 
to  be  adopted  in  England. .  The  Scottish  form 
of  giving  it  authority  was  followed  as  far  as 
possible.  It  was  referred  by  the  two  Houses 
to  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  which  had  com- 
menced its  sittings  on  the  1st  of  the  prece- 
ding July,  bein|r  csdled  together  to  be  consulted 
With  by  the  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling the  government  and  form  of  worship  of 
the  Church  of  England.  This  assembly,  al- 
ready referred  to,  consisted  of  121  of  the  der^ ; 
and  a  number  of  lay  assessors  were  joined  with 
them,  consistingof  ten  peers,  and  twenty  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of^  Commons.  All  these 
persons  were  named  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  assembly.  The  public  taking  of  the  Cove- 
nant was  solemnized  on  the  2Sth  of  September, 
each  member  of  either  House  attesting  his  ad- 


*  "  My  life,  asteto,  sad  all,  it  not  to  dMr  to  m*  m  mjr 
wrvloe  to  Ood,  his  cauae,  to  tfaye  ksofdon  of  Chriit,  and  to 
the  future  welfare  of  my  country ;  aod  I  am  taught  accord- 
ing  to  the  example,  as  well  as  that  most  Christian  saying, 
of  a  noble  person  that  lately  diad  after  this  pablie  manneT 
inSoodaad:  *Howmooh  betterisittochooaeafBiction  and 
the  cross,  than  to  sin  or  draw  back  from  the  serrice  of  the 
living  Ood  into  the  ways  of  apostacy  and  perdition.*  That 
BoUe  parsoo,  whose  memay  I  hoMWr,  was  with  ayself  at 
the  beffiaainf  aad  makiaf  of  the  mAmaa  leacua  and  oova- 
nant,  the  matter  of  which,  and  the  holy  ends  therein  oon- 
tained,  I  fnllv  assent  nnto,  and  have  ^^n  as  desirous  to  ob- 
serre ;  but  the  rigid  war  of  prosecitittf  it,  and  the  oppress- 
tag  uniformity  that  hath  been  endeaTOOvd  by  it,  I  never 
approved."— S^c*  i^^en  l*«  ««^#bM. 

t  CoauMosP  Joonala. 


herence  by  oath  tot,  and  then  by  a«b>etibiiig 
his  name.*  The  name  of  Vane,  subtcribed  im- 
mediately on  his  return,  appears  npoD  the  list 
next  to  that  of  Cromwell.! 

The  results  of  this  masteriy  eflbit  of  statas- 
manship  were  soon  manifest.  An  aimy  of 
20,000  men  was  raised  and  marshalled  in  Scot- 
land, and  crossed  the  Tweed  on  the  19th  of 
January  foUowing,  to  act  with  the  fbrees  o€  the 
Pailiament. 

The  disastrous  loss  to  the  popolar  pntj  of 
the  great  services  of  Pym  (the  last  of  isrhioh 
had  been  the  introduction  of  the  syatem  of  ex- 
cise into  this  country,t  an  idealtorrowed  from 
the  financial  proceedings  in  HoBand)  had  now 
devolved  upon  Vane  the  chief  condoet  of  civil 
affkirs.  His  energy  was  remarkable :  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
in  its  committees,  in  council  with  the  commit- 
tees at  Derby  House,  or  in  watcfafhl  eameet- 
ness  on  the  field  of  battle,  Sir  Hany  Yane  the 
younger  was  acknowledged  the  foremost  man 
of  the  time. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  1644* 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  aimy  from 
Scotland,  14,000  men  had  been  raised  noaer  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  and  his  lieutenant-general 
Cromwell,  fbr  the  associated  counties  in  the 
eastern  quarter  of  England.  Upon  these  forces. 
Vane,  distrustful  of  the  power,  if  not  of  the  sia* 
cerity  of  Essex,^  fixed  hopes  of  the  most  saa^ 
guine  kind.  We  find  him  upon  the  scene  of 
action  with  Manchester  in  June,  1644,  assisting 
him  with  his  advice,  and  urging  moTperaents  of 
policy  which  soon  won  for  that  division  of  the 
army  the  peculiar  confidence  of  the  people. 
Vane  had  already  in  his  view  an  army  of  a 
**  new  model.**  An  interesting  remark  is  made 
by  Mr.  Godwin  on  the  presence  of  the  states- 
man thus  in  the  camp  of  Manchester.  ^It 
gives,*'  he  says,  "an  additional  qniidaiess  to 
our  feelings,  in  the  midst  of  these  warlflke  pro- 
ceedings, to  look  into  the  camp  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, to  draw  back  the  canvass  of  their 
tents,  and  contemplate  the  soldier  and  the 
statesman,  busied  as  they  were  in  aotieipatioc 
the  fhture,  in  providing  fbr  all  oceaskms,  sm 
endeavouring  to  place  the  mass  of  yet  ttnforo^- 
ed  events  under  the  guidance  of  human  pro- 
denoe  and  intellect,  in  this  camp,  which  was 
now  traversing  Nottinghamshire  and  Liaools- 
shire,  and  proceeding  to  York,  we  might  see, 
among  others,  Manchester,  defieieat  neither  in 
the  qualities  of  a  gentleman  nor  the  tbJoqt  of 
a  soldier,  the  most  well-tempered  and  courte- 
ous of  mankind,  firm  in  purpose,  yet  ever  gen- 
tie  and  conciliating  in  his  manners ;  Cromwell, 
the  future  guide  and  oppressor  of  the  Comnxm- 
wealth,  daring  everything,  and  accomplishing 
whatever  he  dared  to  desire ;  and  Vane,  ever 

*  Godwin,  i^  181.     Jovfaak  of  Cwimw,  Sm*.  ti. 
Whitolocks,  p.  74. 

t  Rosfawoith,  T.,  480.    Echaid,  p.  58S. 

t  See  Joonials,  Mair  17,  IMS.    DudaW,  T|«w  of  tke 
Tnmbles,  i».  190.    Godwin,  iU.,  480.^niis    -'r    m  iii,, 
had  eoo^wd  me  wImu  engafed  oa  Uie  lifs  of  thaft  gn^ 

c'well  knew  tlii8(  nd  tUt  Ike  inftmiiis  cf  ▼■■• 
letmhunf  hie  ImM  upon  tWftrilaaevi.  dmaiiK 
I  (It.,  m-Sh  "The  LaA  Rokeita,  thtt^a  ii^mnm  I 
in  the  army,  had  maeh  yiealsr  eiedit  in  th*  nttttasnflrt  ^ 
than  the  Earl  of  Bseez ;  and  the  end  did  not  tkfa^  ^Om  vwr  I 

lianj  Vane,  wnein  ot  au  Mas  loe  ean  mlnai  sms  anaaiit : 
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ynHhoxA  in  t^Qght  and  safacioos  in  purpose, 
desiinif  tke  ^ne  adrantage  and  happiness  of  all 
witiiin  tbe  sphere  of  bis  infloenoe,  and  embra- 
cing in  his  capacious  mind  all  the  elements  of 
poUic  salety  and  snbstantial  improvement. 
These  men,  now  so  cordially  united,  were  in 
no  long  time  to  be  shaken  asander,  each  acto- 
ated  with  diflferent  sentiments,  each  pursoing 
an  object  whidi  the  other  two  regarded  with 
ixed  disapprobation." 

Vane  seldom  remained  kmg  fh>m  the  seat  of 
gSTerBment,  however,  for  there  his  presence 
was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  essential. 
The  Presbyterians,  rallying  with  the  better  as- 
pect of  af&irs  in  the  iteld,  once  more  showed 
a  fonradaUe  front  of  remonstrance  and  discon- 
tent in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Be  was  not  daunted  by  this ;  he  had  already 
looked  greater  dangers  in  the  face  on  the  eve 
of  the  league  and  covenant,  and  yet  dared  to 
lioeeed.  He  knew  from  tbe  first  the  conse- 
^senccs  of  that  great  measure  which  he  would 
•oooer  or  later  have  to  cope  with,  and  he  was 
pmured  for  the  irtruggle  now. 

The  Presbyterians  declared  their  resolution 
to  stand  npon  uniformity  in  church  government. 
Land  and  his  system  had  passed  away,  and 
they  now  came  forward  with  their  own.  The 
eieoflnnonicating  canons  of  diocesan  Episco- 
ney  had  been  driven  out  of  England ;  tbe  pil- 
iories  of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  reeked 
BO  more  with  human  mutilations;  but  now 
esMe  in  the  Presbyterians,  not  less  exclusive 
or  intolerant,  and  impressed  with  no  less  hor- 
ror of  the  blasphemy  and  pemiciousness  of 
•sets,  than  the  former.  Its  chief  distinctions 
were  the  comparative  moderation  of  its  emolu- 
■ents,  and  the  plainness  of  its  garb.  The 
dorgy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  habited 
with  aomething  of  the  same  unambitious  sad- 
ness as  we  see  in  paintings  of  the  fathers  of 
fte  laqoisttion.  "  nut  this,"  says  the  historian 
of  the  Commonwealth,  with  earnest  and  im- 
pcesstve  Sequence,  **  is  in  certain  respects  a 
dioadvantage.  He  that  lords  it  over  me,  and 
would  persuade  me  that  he  is  not  of  the  same 
inoble  kind  as  myself,  ousht,  peihaps,  to  be 
dad  in  robes,  and  covered  with  ermine  and 
isld.  It  is  some  mitigation  of  my  sufferings. 
I  Aosld  be  glad  to  be  deluded  and  dazxled  to 
the  last.  It  seems  natural  that  human  beings 
■hoold  prefer,  like  the  widow  of  Benares,  to  die 
naid  the  clangour  of  trumpets,  and  the  soft 
hresthina  of  recorders,  to  tbe  perishing  by  the 
deformed  and  withering  blow  of  undisguised 
enieltyr 

And  so  m\A\  Vane  have  thought,  and  Crom- 
w^  and  M&ton ;  for  on  that  principle  they 
acted,  in  a  resolute  opposition  to  the  Presby- 
terian policy.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
•appose  that  these  great  men  were  what  is 
called  **  Independents,**  or  to  be  considered  as 
bdoagittg  in  themselves  merely  to  another 
Christiaa  aect;  for  Vane  himself,  in  matters 
appertafaung  to  religion,  was  indeed,  what 
Claieadon  haa  striven  to  convert  into  a  term 
of  reproach,  **  a  man  above  ordinances."  His 
pare  religious  futh  has  already  received  illus- 
tntkm  in  these  pages — the  extraordinary  inci- 
>  of  his  early  life  must  be  supposed  to  have 
wi^  corresponding  force  upon  his  im- 
"^ —   ^i  now,  having  risen  with  the  dan- 


gers of  the  time— the  most  eminent  statesman 
of  an  age  remarkable  for  greatness — the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons — the  sole  forms  of  religious  or  intel- 
lectual contest  or  controversy  that  he  would 
acknowledge  were  those  in  which  the  truth 
bade  fair  to  be  separated  from  falsehood,  and 
in  which  a  perfect  and  uncontrolled  liberty  of 
disquisition  might  possibly  some  day,  with 
God's  sanction,  elevate  men  into  the  highest 
and  most  sublime  regions  of  pure  and  perfect 
intellect — into  a  station  little  lower  than  the 
anaels. 

Nothing  has  been  so  misunderstood  by  even 
the  most  liberal  thinkers,  nothing  has  been  so 
carefully  avoided  by  tbe  greatest  admirers  of 
the  younger  Vane,  as  the  nature  of  his  peculiar 
opinions  in  religion.  But  these  shall  not  be 
avoided  here,  and,  if  possible,  not  misunder- 
stood. Nor  is  this  an  improper  period  for  the 
introduction  of  them,  since,  standing  thus  on 
the  threshoki  of  the  greatest  events  and  exer- 
tions of  his  political  fife,  each  may  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  other. 

When  he  retired  for  a  time  fhnn  public  Hfe, 
in  disgust  at  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  he 
occupied  his  leisure  with  religious  and  political 
writing.  In  politics,  he  wrote  with  the  dear 
and  impressive  reason,  the  simple  and  master- 
ly style,  of  a  consummate  statesman.  In  reli- 
gion, he  indulged  occasionaUy  those  wild  and 
visionary  thoughts  which  have  seldom  fhiled  to 
visit  all  strong  and  fervent  spirits  of  the  earth, 
when  they  have  flung  themselves  passionately 
into  the  profouoder  questions  of  man's  exist- 
ence and  destiny.  In  those  moments  his  own 
divinely  elevated  fancies  assumed  to  him  the 
forms  of  "  angels  of  light,"  and  the  very  pres- 
ence of  Christ  himself,  **  coming  in  the  clouds,** 
was  not  far  distant  from  his  rapt  and  excited 
vision. 

In  the  Retired  Man'a  Meditations  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  Fail  of  Man :  *<  In  this  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  man  had  the  sight 
of  himself,  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  life 
and  the  operations  appertaining  unto  him,  as  he 
became  a  living  soul ;  in  the  well  or  evil  use 
whereof  he  might  arrive  unto  the  experience 
of  the  supreme  good  hekl  forth  to  him  as  the 
end  of  his  creation,  the  endless  life  that  was  to 
follow ;  or  else  he  might  come,  by  the  forfeit- 
ure of  the  present  g(M>d  he  enjoyed,  to  know 
the  evil  of  a  much  worse  condition  than  at  first 
he  had  ;  for  the  avoiding  of  which,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  a  posture  meet  to  receive  the  other, 
Grod  required  him  in  the  state  of  innocency  to 
abide  in  a  waitinp^  frame  of  spirit,  as  a  sojourn- 
er and  stranger  in  the  midst  of  his  present  en- 
joyments in  the  earthly  paradise,  that  so  through 
his  patient  forbearance  from  taking  up  his  rest, 
or  terminating  hXt  delight  in  seen  things,  he 
might  preserve  in  himself  an  unengaged,  un- 
prejudiced spirit  to  what  was  yet  behind  of  the 
counsel  of  God  to  be  conmiunicated  to  him,  as 
to  a  more  excellent  attainment  and  inheritance 
to  be  exhibited  to  him  in  the  light  of  the  ap- 
proaching day  of  the  Lord,  the  beamings  forth 
whereof,  as  considered  in  type,  were  already 
present." 

Here,  it  seems  to  nae,  is  the  expression  of  a 
sen^e  equally  subtle  and  noble.  Tbe  pause  be- 
fore the  aeeession  of  all  the  divinity  or  intellect 
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Ihat  the  Creator  had  deaifned  for  man— the 
rest  which  was  intended  before  its  gradual  fal- 
filment — the  waiting  frame  of  spirit — the  pa- 
tient forbearance  —  the  unengaged,  unpreju- 
diced soul— conceived  in  that  divine  sense  of 
Milton, 

"OoddoClinotBMd 
Either  xamnH  work  or  hn  own  nfts ;  who  bott 
B««r  hi«  mild  joke,  they  aenre  nim  beet :  hie  itate 
It  kinf  ly ;  tbooeaDdi  at  hit  bidding  epeed, 
And  poet  o*er  land  and  ocean  withoat  reet : 
Tbej  alao  aenre  who  only  etaad  and  wmit**— 

an  this,  with  the  Tision  in  the  distance  of  a 
*'  more  excellent  attainment  and  inheritance*' 
in  the  realization  of  all  man's  intellectual  pow- 
ers, expresses  most  surely  a  great  imaginative 
conception,  which  may  be  non-accordant  with 
a  simpler  faith,  but  is  neither  unintelligible  nor 
obscure.    The  fervent  writer  proceeds  thus : 

"  Now  man  (being  furnished  with  a  reason- 
able soul,  and  all  the  excellencies  of  its  opera- 
tions, with  freedom  of  will  to  choose  the  good 
and  refuse  the  evil,  honoured  also  with  the 
sovereignty  over  the  creatures),  in  this  fair 
posture  of  preparation  to  receive  more,  was 
nevertheless  seduced,  ensnared,  and  made  a 
prey  of  by  Satan,  sin,  and  death,  to  the  render- 
mg  (as  it  were)  abortive  all  that  work  which 
was  already  passed  upon  him,  and  to  the  letting 
in  of  sin  and  death,  with  the  deserved  curse 
and  wrath  of  God,  through  him,  as  throu^  a 
door,  upon  all  his  posterity. 

"  The  occasion  of  this  was  twofold :  first, 
the  present  enjoyment  of  good  from  God  under 
the  ministry  of  the  first  covenant,  the  fruit  of 
which,  to  the  eye  of  flesh  and  blood  even  at  its 
best,  was  so  glorious,  and  appeared  so  beauti- 
ful and  desirable,  that  man  was  easily  persua- 
ded that  it  was  the  best  and  highest  attainment 
he  needed  to  look  after ;  and  thereby,  through 
Satan's  subtlety,  rendered  secure  and  negligent 
as  to  the  use  of  means  given  by  God  to  carry 
him  on,  pass  him  through,  and  conduct  him  out 
of  this  his  corruptible  state,  as  from  glory  to 
glory,  into  the  power  of  an  endless  life  (with- 
out the  intervening  of  sin),  to  the  full  and  per- 
fect securing  of  man's  nature  from  all  prevail- 
ing power  of  sin's  assaults  forever,  which  was 
not  done  by  creation. 

**  The  second  occasion  of  man's  fall  was  the 
freedom  of  his  wiH,  wherein  the  judging  and 
desiring  faculties  of  his  mind  were  entirely 
committed  by  God  to  his  own  free  motion  and 
operation,  upon  the  terms  of  the  covenant  he 
was  brought  into  with  God,  which  was  to  be 
dealt  with  according  unto  his  works— to  be  re- 
warded with  life  or  with  death,  as  he  should 
rightly  order  or  abuse  this  liberty  of  action, 
with  which  God  had  invested  him  by  way  of 
trial  and  probation.  That  man  had  such  a 
power  of  free  wiU  as  this, 

*'  First,  the  nature  and  tenor  of  the  covenant 
he  was  taken  into  doth  demonstrate,  which  is 
conditional  in  reference  to  the  works  of  man ; 
and  God  throughout  deals  with  man  under 
that  covenant  according  to  his  works,  strongly 
thereby  asserting  them  to  be  man's  own ;  so 
as  the  very  reward  which  comes  thereby  is  ao- 
oountod  to  him  of  debt,  even  the  thing  which 
his  own  action  (as  left  alone  unto  himself  there- 
in) hath  brought  apon  him,  and  entitled  him 
nnto. 

**  Secondly,  withoat  soch  «  power  of  free 


wiO,  nian's  first  estate  could  not  have 
mutable,  at  least  could  never  have  ekanged 
into  corruption ;  for  if  it  had  been  aecessaiy 
to  him  to  have  stood,  he  could  not  have  ftlleii ; 
and  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  him  to  fall,  God 
had  thereby  made  himself  the  author  of  am, 
which  could  not  be. 

*'  That  which  Adam  was  fbibiddeo  was  m* 
simply  to  forbear  the  nse  of  his  free  wiH,  hot 
the  evil  and  unlawful  use  of  it,  as  (throogh  an 
unwise  discerning,  and  erroneous  jodging  be- 
tween the  present  temporary  good  which  be 
saw,  and  the  future  durable  exeeUency  of  the 
things  unseen  and  but  in  hope)  there  did  spring 
up  an  inordinate  coveting  and  desire  in  him  af> 
ter  the  retaining  of  the  first,  to  the  dnepimng 
and  rejecting  of  the  second." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ricb  Teia  of 
spiritual  argument  and  subtlety,  divested  of  the 
thin  veil  of  theological  phrase  whicdi  is  tfnng 
around  it,  if  it  be  not  only  another  form  of 
those  purest  aspirations  which  should  he  the 
gloiy  of  oar  nature,  teaching  as  that  tbero  is  a 
something  within  us  that  was  designed  for  as- 
hler purposes  and  achievements  than  hsTs  ftO- 
en  to  it  in  this  world,  and  that,  hariiig  for  a 
time  forfeited  these  blessings^  stai  the  libeity 
of  free  will  and  independent  action  leiaaiaa, 
which,  wisely  directed,  and  regulated  by  the 
higher  uses  and  refinements  even  of  our  im- 
perfect intellect,  will  in  the  end  biiag  Christ 
himself  upon  the  earth,  by  raising  the  laiiids 
and  thoughto  of  men  up  to  within  the  leTel  of 
his  own  1  The  reign  of  the  sainte  Vane  looked 
for  was  the  perfection  of  the  intellect  of  man. 
The  de  amendatione  intellects  of  Bacoa*  nugfal 
have  been  construed  by  Clarendon  into  another 
reign  of  sainte  of  a  similar  descripUon.  For 
this  great  purpose,  with  an  ever  preseat  view 
to  that  possible  reign  of  wisdom  opoo  eart^ 
keeping  constently  before  him  the  sense  thai 
in  the  mission  of  Christ  had  been  fulfiUed  the 
gracious  purpose  of  the  Creator  of  oflferiaf  as 
man  the  redemption  of  his  former  shortaight 
edness  and  error.  Sir  Henry  Vane  panscd  his 
life  in  one  unending  strife  with  what  he  ba> 
lieved  to  be  the  temporal  and  the  apirita^  ea- 
emy  of  man ;  in  the  one  case,  to  prsTent  ths 
subjection  of  his  powers  to  that  tyranny  of  hai 
government  which  must  deprave  hia-  will«  and 
in  the  other,  to  unloose  his  cooscieDoe  firi 
those  secular  chains  which  must  take  from  him 
eventually  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action  hf 
which  only  his  spirit  could  aspire.  This  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  Vane's  great  theory — tbess 
the  thoughto  which,  carried  out  into  all  t'  ' 
various  and  richest  forms  by  the  beaaty 
power  of  his  genius,  filled  and  stirred  his  i 

when  he  spoke  of  the  coming  of  Christ  _^ 

the  earth,  and  h»  reign  here  in  goodneas^md 
in  glory. 

In  the  night  before  his  death  he  prayed  In 
his  prison  with  his  children,  and  thia  wna  a 
portion  of  his  prayer : 

**  The  day  approaches  in  whidi  thon  wik  daJ 
cide  this  controversy,  not  by  mi^t  nor  by  pow^ 
er,  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  living  God.  The 
spirit  will  make  ite  own  way,  and  run  tl 
the  whole  earth.  Then  shall  itlw  said, ' 
is  the  fury  of  the  oppressor?  Who  ia  [ 
dares  or  can  stand  before  the  spirit  oC 
Lord,  in  the  mouth  of  his  witaeaana ! 
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0  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered. 
Thy  poor  servant  knows  not  how  he  shall  be 
earned  forth  by  thee  this  day,  but,  blessed  >be 
thy  great  name,  that  he  hath  whereof  to  speak 
in  this  great  cause.  When  I  shall  be  gathered 
10  thee  this  day,  then  come  thou  in  the  min- 
istry of  thy  holy  angels  that  excel  in  strength. 
We  haye  seen  enough  of  this  world,  and  thou 
seest  we  have  enough  of  it.  Let  these  my 
friends,  that  are  round  about  me,  commit  me 
to  the  Lord,  and  let  them  be  gathered  into  the 
iamily  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
and  become  faithfhl  witnesses  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  truths  that  have  been  discovered  to 
them,  that  it  may  be  known  that  a  poor  weak 
prophet  hath  been  among  them,  not  by  the 
words  of  his  mouth  only,  but  by  the  voice  of 
his  bkx>d  and  death,  which  will  speak  when  he 
it  gone.**  Here  is  the  same  lofty  spirit,  the 
tame  hopeof  the  tranquil  elevation  of  intellect 
in  the  world  abe^e  the  old  influences  of  might 
aodpower. 

when  bis  friends  were  weeping  around  him 
on  the  morning  of  his  execution,  he  bade  them 
hare  failb  and  patience,  for  that  the  realization 
of  an  the  Creator's  promises  held  out  for  ful- 
filment in  the  world  would  surely  come,  when 
1  suflScient  number  of  the  spirits  of  the  just 
should  have  ascended  into  heaven.  *'Weep 
Bft,**  he  said ;  **  I  have  not  the  least  reluctancy 
or  straggling  in  my  spirit  against  death.  I  de- 
sire not  to  hve  ;  but  my  wUl  is  resigned  up  to 
God  in  all.  Why  are  you  troubled  ?  I  am  not. 
Ton  have  need  of  faith  and  patience  to  follow 
the  Lord's  call.  This  ought  chiefly  to  be  in  our 
eye,  the  bringing  glory  to  our  heavenly  Father. 
Sorely  God  hath  a  glorious  design  to  carry  on 
in  ibe  world,  even  the  building  up  of  David's 
tiirone  to  all  generations ;  for  be  is  completing 
aD  his  precious  stones,  making  them  heaven- 
proof,  and  then  laying  them  together  in  the 
heavenly  mansions,  with  the  spirits  of  the  jnst, 
tin  it  be  a  complete  city.  When  the  top  stone 
thereof  is  laid,  then  will  he  come  in  all  his 
gJory."  What  is  the  groundwork  of  this  noble 
idea,  hot  that  which  I  have  described  to  be  his 
penradlag  philosophical  sense  of  the  Messiah's 
adfent,  the  gradual  perfection  of  the  moral  and 
iateUectual  powers  of  mankind  1 

On  the  scaflTold  itself,  these  were  among  the 
btest  words  of  his  prayer  :♦  "  Let  thy  servant 
•peak  something  on  the  behalf  of  the  nation 
wherein  he  hath  lived.  Lord,  did  we  not  ex- 
<^eed  other  nations  in  our  day  1  Great  things 
hive  been  done  by  thee  in  the  midst  of  us.  O 
that  thou  wouldst  look  down  in  pity  and  com- 
inssion,  and  pardon  the  sins  of  this  whole  na- 
UoQ,  and  lay  them  not  to  their  charge ;  show 
them  what  is  thy  good  and  acceptable  will,  and 


*  TwMrtiaulj  btibra  b«  pnj^d  h«  h«d  addruMd  th« 
«pi«.  and  aiyiwwJ  to  Um  mim  ellMt,  bat  bjr  a  stronger 
— thfMo,  this  inpoMioo  of  the  mdvent  of  a  better  day 
tan  Mt  deeire  in  this  place  to  take  up  nrach  time,  bto 
aa  Mf  lait  wofds,  leave  thia  with  yon :  *  That  at  th< 


puaphfMe. 
'lihanaa 


'  I  iball  Mt  deeire  in  this  place  to  take  up  nrach  time,  bbt 
«ly<  aa  ay  lait  wofds,  leave  thia  with  yon :  *That  at  the 
r»"«ial  alona  we  now  lie  mader,  and  the  dark  doodt  that 
yet  haaf  over  the  Relbnaed  fhorcbea  of  Christ,  which  are 
fiwiBf  (hidMr  and  thicker  for  a  teaaon,  were  not  unforeeeen 
^■M  te  aaay  yean  paeeed,  at  aome  writing*  of  mine  de- 
«n;  ••  th«  oa«ing  of  Chriat  in  theee  ckmdt,  in  order  to  a 
■paedy  aad  snddan  renval  of  hit  oanae,  and  tpreadiog  hit 
u^gdaa  over  the  £»»  of  the  whole  earth,  it  most  clear  to 
n«  eye  ef  ay  (bhh,  even  that  faith  in  which  1  die,  whereby 
the  Vingdiiaaaofthiaworidahall  become  th<  " 
M  a^  id  hit  Chhit.  Anou    Eren  ao, 


the  kingdom  of  our 
ao,  come,  Loid  Je- 


bring  them  into  subjection  thereunto.  We 
humbly  pray  thee,  O  Lord,  look  down  with 
compassion  upon  this  great  and  populous  city ; 
cleanse  away  the  impurity,  sinfulness,  and  de- 
filements thereof;  cause  their  souls  to  delight 
in  thy  word,  that  they  may  live.  Let  a  spirit 
of  reformation  and  purity  spring  up  in  and 
among  them  with  power ;  make  them  willing 
to  lay  down  all  that  is  dear  to  them  for  thee^ 
that  thou  mayest  give  them  a  crown  of  life ; 
that  they  may  always  desire  and  choose  afflic- 
tion, and  to  be  exposed  to  the  worst  conditioib 
and  hardest  circumstances  that  can  be  brought 
upon  them  in  this  world,  rather  than  sin  against 
him  that  hath  loved  them  and  bought  them  witb 
a  price,  that  they  might  live  to  him  in  their 
bodies  and  in  their  spirits."  Again,  in  these 
memorable  and  most  touching:  words,  the  pas- 
sionate yearning  for  that  perfecting  of  his  be- 
loved country  by  the  **^spirit  of  reformation  and 
purity"  surmounts  every  other  emotion. 

With  such  aids  as  these,  and  considering  the 
subject,  so  far  as  we  may  feel  it  practicable,  in 
a  congenial  spirit,  we  do  not  find  much  diffi* 
culty  in  comprehending  even  Vane's  theology ! 
And  this  is  what  Baxter  ridicules* — Hume  finds- 
«« absolutely  unintelligible,"  and  '*  exhibiting  no 
traces  of  eloquence  or  common  sense"! — An* 
thony  Wood  foams  in  the  mouth  at,  when  he- 
even  mentions^ — Bishop  Burnet  professes  an 
utter  bewilderment  about^--CIarendon,  in  va* 


*  The  termt  of  Bazter't  ridionle  an  worth  giving.  Th« 
cloeing  pataage  may  perhape  diveet  it  of  ita  atingT  **  His- 
anhappinett  Uy  in  thit,  that  hit  doctrinea  were  to  cloudily 
formed  and  expretaed  that  few  coold  nnderatand  them,  and 
therefore  he  had  few  true  diaciplea.  The  Lord  Brooke  wa» 
tiain  before  he  had  brooght  him  to  matnrity.  Mr.  Starry  i» 
thought  to  be  of  hit  mind,  at  he  waa  hia  intimate ;  bat  he 
hath  not  opened  himaelf  in  writing,  and  waa  ao  famout  fur 
obaoarity  in  preaching  (being,  aaid  Sir  Benj.  Rndyard,  too 
high  for  thit  world,  and  too  low  for  the  other),  that  he  there- 
by proved  almoat  barren  alto,  and  vanitjr  and  tterility  were 
neter  more  happily  conjoined.  Mr.  Spng  it  the  chief  of  hia 
more  open  ditciplet  (too  well  known  by  a  book  of  hia  aer^ 
mona).  Thit  obecority  by  tome  waa  imputed  to  hit  not  nn- 
derttanding  himtelf,  but  bT  othert  to  detign,  becnuae  h* 
could  tpeak  plainly  when  ne  litted :  the  two  conraM  in 
which  he  had  moat  tuccett  and  tpake  mott  plainly  were,  hia- 
eameat  plea  for  univenal  liberty  of  conacience,  and  againat 
the  magittratet*  intermeddling  with  religion,  uid  hi*  teaek' 
ing  his  foUowers  to  reviU  th*  ministry,  calling  them  oru-- 
narily  black  coata,  priettt,  and  other  namea  wbich  then  a»- 
Toured  of  reproach ;  and  thoae  gentlemen  that  adhered  to 
the  minittry,  tktf  said  wtre  pnest-ridden.'* — (Life,  p.  75.) 
The  **  earneat  plea  for  ooiverml  liberty  of  oontcience^*  I  re> 
gret  to  ta^  I  have  not  teen.  No  doubt  it  waa  one  of  the  no- 
blest of  hit  workt. 

t  Thit  it  Hume't  deliberately  recorded  opinion.  **  Tliia- 
man,  ao  celebrated  for  hit  Parliamentary  talenta,  and  for  hi» 
capacity  in  butineta,  haa  left  aome  writinga  behind  hint 
Thev  treat,  all  of  them,  of  reUgiout  tubjectt,  and  are  abao- 
lutefy  unintelligible.  No  traoea  of  eloquence  or  even  of 
common  tente  appear  in  them.'* 

I  A  abort  tpedmen  will  tenre:  "In  turn,  he  waa  th»- 
Proteua  of  the  timea,  a  mere  hotchpotch  of  religion,  chief 
ringleader  uf  all  the  frantic  tectariaaa,  of  a  turbulent  apirit 


and  working  tnmin,  of  a  atroog  coouweition  of  choler'and 
melanchoir,  an  inventor  not  only  «  whimaeys  in  religion, 
but  alto  01  crotcbeta  in  the  atate  (aa  hia  aeveral  modelt  tea- 


Oo 


tify),  and  compoted  mlv  of  treaaon,  ingratitude,  and  l 
nest."— Ath.  (Jx.,  iii.,  680. 
k  Hit  wordt  are :  **  For  though  be  aet  up  a  form  of  reli- 

5 ion  in  a  way  of  hit  own,  yet  it  conaisted  rather  in  a  with- 
rawing  from  all  other  forms,  than  in  any  new  or  particular 
opinions  or  formt ;  from  which  he  and  hit  party  were  called 
Seekers,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  aome  new  and  clearer  man- 
ifestations. In  these  meetings  he  preached  and  prayed  oftea 
himself,  but  with  so  peculiar  a  daikness,  that,  though  I  hav» 
aometiroes  taken  pains  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  his  meaning 
in  his  works,  yet  I  could  never  reach  it.  And  since  many 
others  have  said  tha  aame,  it  may  be  reaaonable  to  believe 
that  he  hid  somewhat  that  was  a  necessary  key  to  the  rest. 
Hia  friends  told  me  he  leaned  to  Origeo'a  notion  of  a  uni- 
versal salvation  of  all,  both  of  dtvilt  and  the  damned,  and 
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rioiis  passages,  studiously  endeaToors  to  mis- 
represent or  laugh  at* — and  all  modem  writers, 
with  one  single  ezception,t  have  either  studi- 
ously evaded,  or  spoken  of  with  ingenuous  pity 
or  a  wholesale  contempt.  The  candid  critic 
in  the  Spectator,  who  **  had  read  AristotlCf  and 
found  him  not  such  a  fool  as  he  thought  him," 
showed  greater  ability  and  much  more  honesty 
than  these  critics  of  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

But  this  subject  cannot  be  brought  too  dis- 
tinctly before  the  reader  in  an  endeavour  to  do 
tardy  justice  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  our  history.  He  will  bear  inquiry 
best  into  the  matters  for  which  he  has  been  the 
most  vehemently  assailed. 

The  peculiar  action  of  the  will  in  Vane's  ar- 
gument upon  the  fall  of  man  receives  illustra- 
tion from  another  passage  in  his  writings  upon 
the  relation  of  the  will  to  all  that  is  noblest  in 
man's  soul.  **The  will  only  is  truly  man's 
«wn,  and  the  considerable  part  of  the  reason- 
able soul.  On  it  depend  the  issues  of  good  or 
€vil,  life  or  death.  All  the  rest  of  a  man,  his 
understanding,  memory,  imagination,  may  be 
taken  from  him,  altered,  troubled  by  a  thousand 
accidents.  But  the  will  is  so  much  in  our  own 
power  that  it  cannot  be  taken  away,  though  its 
action  may  be  hindered.  'Tis  our  own  tUl  we 
knowingly  and  freely  give  it  away,  which  may 
be.  And  he  that  hath  once  absolutely  given 
up  his  will  to  another  is  no  more  his  own  man. 
He  bath  left  himself  nothing  of  his  own.  'Tis 
by  the  will  we  are  good  or  evil,  happy  or  un- 
happy." 

His  enthusiasm  was  indeed  highly  and  pas- 
sionately wrought  on  many  incidental  points 
of  faith,  but  the  character  of  his  mind  in  all  the 
practical  applications  of  those  exalted  views 
was  infinitely  sober,  subtle,  well  regulated,  and 
exact.  No  worldly  failures  in  his  own  case 
had  the  power  of  disheartening  the  great  reli- 
ance with  which  **  to  the  mark"  he  still  press- 


to  the  dootrine  of  pn-eziiteBce.''' — (Hiit.  of  hit  own  Time, 
fd.  17t4,  i.,  104.) 

*  **<VMie  WW  a  man  not  to  bo  dooeribed  by  nnj  charactor 
cf  religion,  in  wUck  be  had  ewallowed  some  of  the  fancies 
nnd  eztraTagancee  of  every  sect  or  faction,  and  was  become 
•(which  cannot  be  ezpreaeed  by  any  other  language  than 
'waa  pecnliarto  (hat  tune)  a  man  a6ov<  ordmaneest  nnlimit- 
•d  and  unrestrained  by  an^  xnlea  or  boandt  preacribed  to 
•other  men,  by  reason  of  hie  perfecti<m.  He  was  a  perfect 
enthosiast,  and,  without  doubt,  did  believe  himself  inspired, 
•which  so  far  corrupted  his  reason  and  onderstandinf  (which, 
in  all  matters  without  the  verge  of  religion,  was  inferior  to 
that  of  few  men),  that  he  did  at  some  time  believe  he  was 
the  pertoH  (!)  deputed  to  rei^  over  the  saints  upon  earth 
for  a  thousand  yean.** — (Hist,  of  Rebellion,  vi.,  373.)  I 
need  not  quote,  as  I  might,  Afty  similar  passages  from  his 
history :  in  charity  it  is  right  to  add,  that  in  private  inter- 
course with  his  nriends,  even  Clarendon  could  moderate 
something  of  the  inveterate  hoetility  with  whidi,  to  the 
«caffi>ld,  he  pursued  Vane.  In  some  remarks  on  **  Creosy*s 
answer  to  Stillingfleet**  (rsported  in  the  Biog.  BTit.),'he 
thus  speaks,  with  half  candour,  of  one  of  his  religious  books : 
-**  Which  when  I  had  read,  and  found  nothing  nf  his  usual 
clearness  and  ratiocination  in  his  discourse,  in  which  he  tutd 
mmeh  to  excel  the  heH  of  the  eomptmjf  he  kepit  and  that  the 
«tyle  thereof  was  very  much  like  that  of  Sancta  Sophia,  and 
that  in  a  crowd  of  rery  easy  words  the  sense  was  too  hard 
to  find  out,  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  sttb)ect-matter  of  it 
was  of  so  delicate  a  nature  that  it  required  attother  kind  of 
freperatiou  of  mmdj  and  it  may  be  another  kind  of  diet, 
thui  men  are  ordinarily  supplied  with.**  This  is  more  true 
iSian  the  writer  intondied,  as  i^>plied  to  his  own  **prepara- 
tioQ  of  mind,**  and  that  gross  **  diet**  which  withheld  the 
pnmpered  chanoellor  from  sympathy  with  such  a  spirit  as 
that  of  Sir  Harry  Vane. 

t  In  an  early  number  of  the  VITestminster  Review  a  very 
able  notice  appeared  under  the  title  of  **  Vane  and  Banyan," 
whidi  was  wntun  in  the  best  spirit. 


ed  forward.  "  The  goodness  of  any  cause  m 
not  merely  to  be  judged  by  the  events,  wheth- 
er visibly  prosperous  or  unprosperous,  but  by 
the  righteousness  of  its  principles  ;  nor  is  our 
faith  and  patience  to  fail  under  the  many  fears, 
doubts,  wants,  troubles,  and  power  of  adver- 
saries in  the  passage  to  the  recovery  of  our 
long-lost  freedom ;  mr  it  is  the  same  cause  with 
that  of  the  Israelites  of  old,  of  which  we  ou^ 
not  to  be  ashamed  or  distrustfuL*' 

And  in  another  most  wise  and  tender  passage 
of  philosophy  he  speaks  thus : 

**  Evils  themselves,  through  the  wise  over- 
ruling providence  of  God,  have  good  fruits  and 
effects.  The  world  would  be  extinguished  and 
perish  if  it  were  not  changed,  shaken,  and  dis- 
composed by  a  variety  and  interchangeabiB 
course  of  things,  wisely  ordered  by  God,  the 
best  physician.  This  ought  to  satisfy  every 
honest  and  reasonable  mind,  and  make  it  joy- 
fully submit  to  the  worst  of  changes,  bow 
strange  and  wonderful  soever  they  may  seem, 
since  they  are  the  works  of  God  and  nature, 
and  that  which  is  a  loss  in  one  respect  is  a  gain 
in  another. 

**  Let  not  a  wise  man  disdain  or  ill  resent 
anything  that  shall  happen  to  him.  Let  him 
know  those  things  that  seem  hurtful  to  him  in 
particular,  pertain  to  the  preservatioii  of  the 
whole  universe,  and  are  of  the  nature  of  those 
things  that  finish  and  fill  up  the  course  and 
office  of  this  world." 

Of  his  views  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
that  preparation  of  man  for  his  better  and  wiser 
state,  which  has  already  been  explained  in  a 
former  passage  to  imply  in  its  results  that  di- 
vine advent  which  his  imagination  took  such 
fervent  delight  in,  the  following  most  striking 
passage  irom  the  Retired  Man's  Meditatioas 
will  afibrd  a  farther  illustration  and  example : 

**  But  there  is  a  duty  of  the  day,  a  geuen- 
tion-work,  respecting  the  time  and  circooi- 
stances  of  action,  in  which  the  lot  of  our  life 
is  cast,  which  calls  upon  us  to  use  all  lawful 
and  righteous  means  that  are  afforded  by  the 
good  hand  of  God,  through  the  inward  light 
and  knowledge  he  vouchsafes,  and  outward 
providences  and  helps  which  he  casts  in,  where- 
by to  make  way  for,  and  to  be  hasting  unto,  the 
coming  of  that  day  of  God  wherein  the  oU 
heavens  and  earth  shall  be  rolled  away  as  gar- 
ments, yea,  with  the  works  that  are  therein,  be 
burned  up,  and  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  shall  be 
brought  forth  in  their  room. 

"  Our  part  is  the  same,  therefore,  in  this,  as 
in  the  practice  of  other  righteous  duties  apper- 
taining to  us,  the  perfection  whereof  we  can- 
not expect  until  the  redemption  of  the  body ; 
and  yet  we  are  to  be  using  all  lawful  means 
and  endeavours  to  come  as  near  the  primitive 
pattern  and  rule  as  we  can,  in  our  whole  prae- 
tice  throughout. 

**  So  that  when  once  we  have  well  consider- 
ed what  rule  Christ  himself,  if  he  were  oe 
earth,  would  exercise  over  men  in  protectin| 
those  that  do  well,  and  being  a  terror  to  evl 
works,  as  also  in  distributing  righteoosoess 
equally  and  impartially  unto  all  upon  the 
grounds  of  right  and  just  (which  every  one.  ia 
the  measure  of  light  they  have  attained,  aie 
acquainted  with,  and  do  acknowledge  for  the 
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rale  vUch  they  are  wining  to  be  concladed 
onder,  as  to  all  their  outward  concerns),  we 
oQ^t  in  the  way  of  Christ,  and  in  the  use  of 
an  lawful  means,  to  be  bs  near  this  in  our  prac- 
tice as  possible  we  may,  in  the  rule  oyer  men, 
which  we  shall  be  either  as  principals  or  acces- 
sories in  setting  up,  holding  ourselves  obliged  in 
heartiness  and  freedom  of  mind  to  maintain." 
In  a  pretiouB  memoir  in  this  aeries  I  spoke 
of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  the  trans- 
htion  of  the  Bible  had  exerted  in  the  world. 
To  Vane  it  was,  indeed,  what  Plato's  **  original 
tjpe"  may  bate  been  to  the  enfeebled  and  rest- 
less man  of  civilization,  who  wished,  by  such 
a  comparison,  to  ascertain  his  preciseposition 
in  the  moral  or  intellectual  scale.  What  he 
lutew  of  its  own  original  language*  gave  addi- 
tiooal  strength  to  his  passion  for  its  study,  and 
in  the  leisure  he  could  abstract  from  public  af- 
&iT8  it  was  seldom  out  of  his  hands,  f    It  is  no 


*  "Hctevw  words  w«ra  fitted  to  the  thiagv  they  eiffid- 
Md;  tW»  wts  •  oeitMO  oonnexioa  betweeo  thiBffS  ud 
*w^  AH  other  words,  m  thej  come  lese  or  more  near  to 
m  Hebrew,  do  more  or  lee*  •ismiffcantly  represent  the 
^np  anM  bjr  them.  The  aore  any  leafusfe  reeedes 
VM  ikt  Hebrew,  the  acre  it  is  OMUbaoded  by  honuui  chan- 
r>  ud  idditiow.  the  more  obecore  and  difficult  means  are 
ue  wwdi  thereof  for  coaveyinf  the  knowledge  of  thing*  to 
«>  Hoenr  and  other  Greek  poets  and  ^iloeophera  set 
^^•■Mhres  therefore  to  etrmologieal  learning,  by  redodng 
Ue  pnoitire  words  ia  other  laofnages  to  their  Hebrew 
f^nd  then  the  deriTative  to  those  princii^es.  This 
utr  (sbaoied  in,  as  tiM  most  notable  means  oondocible  to 
tb  ksMrledge  of  things.  Then  Chrysippvs,  Demetrios, 
Md  »tesdsiioe  of  othora,  wraU  books  of  etymology.  Then 
tae  Utios,  receiring  learning  as  well  as  the  empire  from 
u<  Gntkt,  steer  the  same  eoorse,  in  order  to  etymological 
•>apbse,ss  the  cboioest  means  to  lead  nssn  into  the  knowl- 
*%•«(  things.  Cato,  Vnrro,  and  other  ancient  and  famoos 
'^tw,  vTou  many  rolames  to  this  parpose.  Of  later 
**«i«a  the  same  aoooont,  did  Jalios  Cesar,  Scaliger, 
*^>«i  a  hsadred  and  ten  bsoks  dt  origimibut.  Then  Jo- 
*fi  lesliger,  son  of  Joliu,  Lipsios,  Casanbon,  and  aaany 
*^<a,  Peered  the  sama  eooxse."  ~Stie«*«  Thoughts  of 

ml^^  thas  desciibaa  one  of  Vane^  domestic  praetioes : 
_«M  isasi  pvadioe  ot  thae  ioffierer  was  to  spend  an  hoar 
ily,  or  any  other  that  were 
X  Mth  morning  and  even- 
t  day.  He  was  of  that  traly  Umnteoos, 
aieative  spirit  noted  ia  the  Spooee:  rich  in 
t^  vwfaj  seadly  to  disUibnte,  willing  to  rommnnif  te,  to 
■*»«n«aifeot  the  favonr  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  that 
J*^'_fc*d  deep  and  large  experience  of,  in  e^ry  place. 
yprKjT,  parity,  and  ahastenees  of  spirit  were  Tory  ex- 
^m.  BeheUontia  theoudstofallthelateapoetneies 
y  'yc**'  B«  was  steadfast  and  immovable,  always 
^^'■*w«ff  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  end  his  labour  was  not 
"^■^M  hs  well  knew.  So  assidooos  was  he  ia  eontinnal 
**^wgof  the  Seriptares,  waitiaf  opon  the  Lord  in  laith 
**°  pnjer  for  more  foil  disoovenes  of  his  mind  therein, 
[*<«»»■  Mid  of  htm,  pnl  him  where  you  will,  if  he  may 
jr\^  *  '*H*«  ^  **  ^"^^  eaoogh ;  as  Jansen  (of  whom 


*^^«**rf  ereniag  with  his  ^Mnily,  o 
^■"^•tisUy  there,  and  as  much  hot 
H  «  tke  first  day.  He  was  of  tl 
^"^t  CMMoieative  spirit  noted  ii 


^imseaista  in  France)  reckoned  hisaeelf  with  Austin." 
Pt^i^^Qent  passage  Sikes  farther  iUustratee  the  bean- 
«J'  toltmion  of  Vane,  in  describing  his  riews  of  the  insti- 
^  «f  the  Sabbath.  They  who  so  busily  titrable  them- 
*|^ nlsgielsftiag  for  ** bitter ebeervanee** of  tAol day, aad 
^•*  "Mtow  opon  mankind  no  portion  of  their  care  on  any 
adraotage:  **He 
IS  and  temporary, 
77*  "P*  tbe  eomiaf  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  was  Lord 
l>*«l*aih dsT.  Xad  if  he  had  thought  that  which  is 
""*<nJ7  ohserved  in  the  room  thereof  to  be  rather  a  ma- 
ry*?^  i»«titutioo  amoBff  Christiaas  in  imitation  of  the 
g*;««ihaa  that  which  hath  any  clear  appointment  in  the 
J;^  the  apostle  would  not  have  him  judged  for  it.  »OBe 
^  **7*  ■••  *  ••teems  one  dsy  above  another:  another 
~*V^,*^^ry  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  per- 
"jWmhisewaadnd.  He  that  rsgardeth  a  day,  regard- 
Si^^  ^  l""^*  •»!  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day  to 
r^*^ h^dc«h  not  rsgaid  it*  This  I  can  say,  he  usually 
■"'«•. opponuaitv  of  spendhig mors  time  in  exercise  and 
P^^«  his  fomilv,  or  ether  Christian  msetings,  on  that 
gl>***.^  •^  uther.  Aad  will  any  yet  say  he  was  a 
■»*NMk«r?  If  they  do,  eee  what  company  we  may 
^^  "^  ■■  ■adsf  that '  ** 


matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  mind  as  his 
should  wander  occasionally  out  of  the  rich 
treasures  of  thought,  fancy,  imagination,  and 
feeling  disclosed  in  that  fayourite  study  in  their 
highest  and  most  passionate  forms,  into  fancies 
and  specuhitions  of  its  own  on  the  various 
wonders  of  those  pnraeval  days  when  inspired 
teachers  walked  upon  the  earth,  and  angels  are 
recorded  to  have  sat  down  with  men. 

Even  in  such  speculations  observe  still  the 
pervading  sense  of  what  has  been  so  variously 
exhibited  in  passages  already  given.  He  speaks 
of  the  creation,  the  nature,  and  the  ministry  of 
angels: 

"These  In  their  creation  are  described  by 
the  light  which  God  made  on  the  first  day.  Gen., 
i.,  8,  4,  when  he  said,  *  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light ;  and  God  saw  the  light,  that  it 
was  good  ;*  approving  this  first  work  of  his 
hands  in  the  beffinning  of  that  day :  and  God, 
by  his  dividing  the  light  from  the  darkness,  sig- 
nified the  heavenliness  of  their  frame  and  con- 
stitution, as  they  stand  exalted  and  separate 
in  their  beings  from  all  sensual  life,  in  the  form 
of  invisible  spirits,  \vhereof  the  material  heav- 
ens in  their  creation  are  the  first  shadow; 
which  are  called,  Prov.,  viii.,  26,  '  the  highest 
part  of  the  dust  of  the  world  ;*  as  David  also 
(giving  account  of  both  their  creations  together). 
Psalm  civ.,  3-4,  saith,  *  Who  coverest  thyself 
with  light  as  with  a  garment ;  who  stretohest 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain ;  who  layeth  the 
beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters;  who 
maketh  the  clouds  his  chariots  ;  who  walketh 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;  who  maketh  his 
angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire  ;* 
in  which  posture  and  preparation,  the  Psalmist 
describes  the  word  as  he  proceeds  to  the  rest 
of  the  creation,  vers.  6,  6,  du;.,  intimating  that 
as  man  in  his  bodily  state  was  made  dust  of  the 
ground,  so  the  angeis  were  made  a  flame  of  fire 
in  their  natural  constitution." 

He  follows  this  up  in  a  passage  of  rapt  poet- 
ical fervour  that  would  have  been  worthy  of 
Milton: 

*'As  thos  they  are  this  heavenly  building, 
they  are  the  first  heavens,  the  tabernacle  and 
clouds  of  heaven,  or  the  air,  for  the  daybreak 
and  glorious  sun  of  God's  first  appearance  to 
run  his  race  and  finish  his  course  in,  whereby 
to  enlighten  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  all 
things  under  heaven.  These  sons  of  this  morn- 
ing are  the  first  light-bearers  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  first  world,  and  therein  are  covering 
cherubs  unto  the  Son  in  his  own  proper  glory ; 
and  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  bear  light,  or 
the  similitude  of  Christ  in  his  first  appearance, 
onto  others,  they  are  first  the  receivers  of  that 
light  in  themselves^  in  a  spirituality  of  being 
and  form  fitted  and  suited  thereunto,  which  ac- 
commodates them  with  the  exercise  of  senses 
merely  spiritual  and  inward,  exceeding  high, 
intuitive,  and  comprehensive :  a  manner  of  lUb, 
shadowing  out  the  divine  life  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  whose  voice  is  not  heard  at  any 
time,  nor  shape  seen,  but  is  like  a  consuming 
fire,  to  bum  up  and  slay  whatever  natural  or- 
gan is  conversant  about  it,  or.stands  before  the 
beams  and  rays  of  its  most  pure  and  invisible 
glory." 

And  into  the  exercise  of  even  such  senses, 
**  spiritual  and  inward,  high,  intuitive,  and  ooni* 
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probensive,*'  it  was  the  ardent  hope  of  this 
great  lover  of  his  fellow-men  to  see  even  them 
one  day  conducted  by  the  exercise  of  a  parity 
of  intellect  and  righteousness  of  will.  Such 
also  was  the  faith  of  Milton,  expressed  in  later 
years,  when  of  men  and  angels  the  **  winged 
hierarch"  spoke  to  Adana,  as 

**  Mora  refliMd,  mere  tpiritooo*  asd  port, 
Aa  ocuvr  to  Him  plaoMi :  or  mtmnr  UmMug, 
E«eb  in  their  WT«r»l  ■»▼•  wfhmtn  ungn'd, 
TUl  hodff  up  to  fpirit  worki  in  boond* 
Proponioned  to  e«eb  kind.    So  from  tho  not 
Sjmnffs  liffhtor  the  groon  ftalk,  from  Umsm  the  IflMW 
More  nirjr,  last  the  bright  eoBMimmnto  flower 
Soirits  odorone  breathei :  flow*n  end  their  finit, 
Mui't  noarfehment.  by  gndnal  acale  toUimedt 
To  rite]  epMte  Mpire,  to  enimnl« 
7>  MieffacfMl;  fire  both  life  sad  aeaee, 
Fancy  and  nnder^anding :  whence  the  aoQl 
Reaaoa  reoeiree,  and  reason  i«  her  being, 
DJicnratre,  or  intoitire ;  dieeoarae 
la  oftect  yoore,  the  latter  moot  is  oora, 
Diflbring  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  tame. 
Wonder  not,  then,  what  God  for  yen  eaw  good 
If  I  refaae  not,  hot  oonrert,  at  yun, 
To  proper  enbetanee :  (mm  eiey  eoeie  «r Aea  «mi 
Wiih  amgtU  wm^  partidpoft  mdfmd 
JVe  i»eonvement  dUtt  nor  too  light  far:  . . . 
To  whom  the  patriarch  of  mankind  reified : 
O  iaroorable  epirit !  inopitioiis  goeet ! 
Well  hMt  thov  taofffat  the  way  that  might  direct 
Oar  knowledge,  and  the  er^e  o(  nature  let 
From  centre  to  drcnmference,  whereon 
In  contemplation  of  created  thinja 
Bf  tUp$  we  «Mjr  mcmmI  to  Ood.** 

These  illastrations  of  the  religions  writings 
and  speculations  of  Vane  shall  here  be  closed, 
for  the  present,  with  some  extracts  that  bring 
us  inuned lately  back  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  which  first  led  to  their  introduction. 
All  Vane's  enthusiasm,  aU  his  faith,  only  ren* 
dered  him  unboundedly  tolerant  of  creeds  the 
most  opposed  to  his  own.*  In  the  **  Retired 
Man's  Meditations,"  one  of  the  most  rigidly 
Iheoloeical  of  his  works,  the  direct  assertion 
of  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  is  a  pervading 
doctrine  throughout ;  and  he  thus,  in  the  chap- 
ter on  magistracy,  defines  what  the  authority 
of  a  civil  magistrate  should  be  restricted  to,  as 
opposed  to  the  exdusive  and  intolerant  policy 
of  the  Presbyterians. 

**  When  the  Scripture  saith  that  the  rule  of 
magistracy  is  over  men,  we  are  to  understand 
by  this  term  the  proper  sphere,  bounds,  and 
limits  of  that  ofllce,  which  is  not  to  intrude  it* 
self  into  the  oflSce  and  proper  concerns  of 
Christ's  inward  goyemment  and  rules  in  the 
conscience,  but  is  to  content  itself  with  the 
outward  man,  and  to  intermeddle  with  the  con- 
cerns thereof  in  reference  to  the  converse 
which  man  ought  to  have  with  man,  upon  the 
grounds  of  natural  justice  and  right,  in  things 
appertaining  to  this  life. 

*'  Magistracy,  then,  is  the  rule  which  God 
hath  ordained  to  be  exercised  over  the  outward 
man,  by  man  himself  qualified  thereunto,  to  act 
in  righteousness  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in 
discharge  of  this  his  high  and  great  trust ;  and 
so  is  an  oflJce  merely  respecting  rule  and  gov- 
ernment over  men  in  their  outward  concerns, 

*  **K  man  maybe  orthodox  and  aoond  in  hie  Jodgownt  as 
to  the  principle*  of  religion,  and  yet,  wanting  aiaoere  lore 
to  Chriet  and  hie  people,  may  fall  ehort  c/(  heaven ;  and,  on 
the  contrarr,  aootber  Chrietiao  may  err  and  miitake  in  many 
pmata ;  and  yet,  baring  einoere  lore  to  the  tmtha  of  Chriat, 
aooording  to  that  measure  of  light  which  God  hath  roach- 
eaied  onto  him,  he  may  be  saved.  Who  art  thoo  that  jadg- 
eec  another  man**  Mrrant^  to  his  own  master  he  standeth 
evftHBth."    Thfe  wae  erer  his  dirine  prindiOe. 


which  is  capable  to  be  rightly  used  or  oot,  t^ 
cording  as  the  persqps  intrusted  therewith  are 
qualified  and  do  exercise  the  same,  the  ofioe 
of  itself  being  good,  and  tbe  end  for  which  it  if 
set  up  being  according  to  God's  ordinance  tod 
institution  for  the  ministering  of  puoiihmeiit  to 
them  that  do  ill,  and  encouragement  and  pio- 
tection  to  them  that  do  weU. 

**  And  men  may  lawfaOy  arrive  and  attaii 
unto  this  office  and  dignity  either  in  an  ordi- 
nary way,  throagh  the  endeavoun  and  free 
choice  of  men,  or  extraordinarily,  by  the  im- 
mediate call  of  God  himself  to  the  exeroiae 
thereof,  making  those  that  are  to  obey  *  will- 
ingly subject  in  that  day  of  his  power.' 

*«  For  the  office  itself,  it  is  (as  we  have  ahow- 
ed),  in  God's  institution,  a  rule  that  ia  aet  ip 
over  the  outward  man  in  righteonaneas  and  ia 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  obliging  tbe  persosa  is- 
trusted  with  this  power  to  ppt  forth  righteop- 
ness  in  all  their  actings  that  appertain  to  their 
pnUio  charge.** 

He  aflerward,  in  porsniDg  the  sobjed,  referta 
to  his  old  faith  of  tbe  necessity  of  **woTkiag 
up  to  God"  by  constant  changes,  and  improre- 
ments,  and  eflbrts  to  bring  the  institotioB  to 
purity  and  perfection. 

*<  And  as  in  this^  the  principle  of  oatonl 
justice  and  ri^ht,  in  their  highest  iniprovcsieat, 
is  to  be  their  rule,  so  the  fear  of  tbe  hni 
should  oblige  them,  in  an  homble  depeadeacy 
upon  him,  and  trembling  posture  of  miiid  beibre 
him,  to  be  watchful  in  not  suffering  anything  to 
be  done  by  them  that  may  carry  in  it  bioderanee 
or  opposition  to  the  breaking  in  c4  higher  dta- 
coveries  upon  them  as  to  the  very  exerciae  of 
the  magistratical  ofilk^,  in  the  purity  and  peiiee- 
tion  wherein  it  is  promised  to  be  brought  6rrtk 
in  the  last  days  by  Christ  himself,  unto  which 
they  should  always  have  willing  and  ready 
minds  to  make  way  and  to  submit,  so  that,  con- 
sidered such  as  God  requires  it  to  be,  it  ianaal 
ruling  over  men  in  righteousness,  and  in  the 
true  fear  of  the  Lord. 

«•  And  this  Christ,  in  bis  own  person,  aa  the 
Son  of  Man,  is  perfectly  qualified  to  do,  whoae 
right  also  it  is,  having  all  power  in  hearen  and 
in  earth  put  into  his  hands.  And  bia  sainti, 
when  fitted  by  him  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the 
same  glory  with  him,  shall  likewiae  be  forad 
prepared  to  bring  forth  even  magistracy  itaao 
in  its  right  exercise,  exactly  answering  the  end 
for  which  it  was  set  up  by  God." 

Where  this  aim  is  not  followed,  he  ahovt 
the  necessary  tendency  to  corruption  iaherfBi 
in  the  offices  of  magistracy ;  and,  as  with  a 

{>rophecy  of  some  of  the  magistrates  in  tbeae 
attcr  times,  etids  it  thus :  "We  have  already 
considered  magistracy  as  in  its  corrupted,  de> 
generated  use :  it  is,  in  a  manner,  the  throne 
and  seat  of  the  beast,  serving  to  promole  and 
advance  the  great  design  and  interest  oi  the 
devil  in  the  world,  whereby  it  doth  become  part 
of  his  kingdom,  and  hath  its  plaoe  and  una  ia 
the  government  that  anti-Cbrist  keeps  o^  to 
the  oppressing  and  keeping  under  the  detf 
saints  and  holy  ones  of  the  tme  and  hvnif 
God." 

The  last  extract,  from  the  same  chapter  of 
the  Retired  Man's  Meditations,  preaentsa  view 
of  the  grand  object  of  his  whole  political  hie,  * 
direct  association  with  hia  religioiia creed.   Ai 


SIR  HENRY  VANE.  M3 


the  period  when  ihia  was  written  Cromwell 
held  the  government. 
"For  if  once  the  Lord  be  pleased  so  far  to 


interfere  with  their  proeeedings.  Demanding 
toleration  on  these  grounds,  they  felt  that  they 
were  equally  bound  to  concede  and  assert  it 


enlighten  the  minds  of  men  in  these  nations,  I  for  others ;  and  they  preferred  to  see  a  number 
gDTernore,  and  people,  as  to  show  them  the  I  of  churches  with  difibrent  sentiments  and  insti- 
good  of  magistracy,  as  it  is  in  its  primitive  in- '  tutes  within  the  same  political  community,  lo 
stitation,  and  is  held  forth  in  promise  to  be  re- '  the  idea  of  remedying  the  evil  and  eztermina- 
stored  in  the  last  days,  it  will  then  be  their  de- 1  ting  error  by  means  of  exclusive  regulations, 
tire  and  delight  to  inquire  and  consider,  in  a  'and  the  menaces  and  severities  of  punishment* 
way  of  free  debate  and  common  consent,  on  ,  To  this  illustrious  sect  belonged  nearly  the 
betttlf  of  the  good  people  of  these  nations  (who  |  whole  of  the  army  of  Manchester. 
in  all  these  great  trials  have  stood  faithful  and       Such  was  the  force  arrayed  against  the  Pres- 
Qoshakeo  as  to  the  known  cause  they  have  .  byterians ;  a  force  whose  numerical  weakness 
been  engaged  in),  how  the  rule  over  them  may  { in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Assembly 
be  broogbt  nearest  to  its  first  institution  and  '  of  Divinest  was  counterbalanced  by  its  grow- 
original  pattern  in  the  exercise  and  practice  I  ing  influence  among  the  common  people  and 
thereofamong  them  (founded,  as  we  have  seen,   in  the  army,  and  by  the  superior  reason  and 
opoQ  the  principles  of  natural  right  and  just,  I  power  of  its  leaders.    The  great  and  manifold 
and  80  exclusive  to  all  private  interest  and  per- !  struggles  which  ensued  are  not,  therefore,  to 
•oaal  concern  of  any  singulars  that  shall  be  I  be  considered,  what  the  historians  have  been 
foood  to  stand  in  competition  with,  or  prefer-   fond  of  naming  them,  struggles  between  two 
enoe  to,  the  good  of  the  whole),  and  how  that ;  sects.    The  **  Independents,*'  as  the  general 
which  is  the  ordinance  and  institution  of  God   body  opposed  to  the  Presbyterians  suflTered 
may  become  also  the  ordinance  and  statute  of  '  themselves,  for  party  convenience,  to  be  can- 
man,  established  in  a  free  and  natural  way  of  '  ed,  were,  it  is  seen,  manjrt — bound  in  union  by 
common  consent,  to  the  reuniting  of  all  good   a  common  love  of  liberty  of  speech  and  of  reli- 
meo  as  one  man  in  a  happy  union  of  their  spirits,  I  gion.    The  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand, 
prayers,  and  counsels  to  resist  all  common  1  were  one — devoted  singly  and  solely  to  half 
danger  and  opposition  which  by  devils  or  men  |  measures  of  popular  government,  and  to  en- 
Biij  be  raised  against  them.**  tirely  compulsory  measures  of  religious  intol- 

A  wide  gulf,  then,  it  has  been  seen,  separated  ;  erance ;  for  in  the  questions  of  religion  at  th» 
» ane  from  the  Presbyterian  party  on  many  of  [  period  we  never  fail  to  see  comprisal  the  most 
the  most  important  questions  of  civil  policy,  ;  valuable  or  the  most  dangerous  maxims  of  civil 
bat  on  the  side  of  toleration  with  him  stood  government.  The  House  of  Lords,  and  almost 
>1m  Cromwell,  Marten,  and  St.  John,  such  men  all  the  men  of  great  wealth  on  the  side  of  the 
as  Whitelocke  and  Selden,  and,  indeed,  the  ma-  Parliament,  secretly  or  openly  favoured  the 
jerity  of  the  lawvers,  who  held  with  the  Eras-  j  Presbjrterians,  for  the  very  reason  that  such 
tian  doctrines.  Milton,  too,  lent  to  that  great  opinions  in  church  government  were  most  fa^ 
eaote  the  astonishing  force  of  his  genius ;  and  '  vourable  to  their  own  limited  political  views, 
a  fimherance  of  its  virtuous  objects  of  free- 1  They  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  anxious  for  a 
dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  which  were  ]  compromise.  They  also  showed,  on  various 
beld  to  be  the  safest  guarantees  for  a  perfect  occasions,  an  alarm  lest  the  king  should  be 
fiwtom  of  conscience,  published  at  this  period  brought  too  low.  "  They  did  not  desire  an  en- 
hi8  immortal  «•  Areopagitica,**  and  there  antici-  tire  victory.  What  they  wished  for  was  an 
Pitod,  in  words  of  fire,  the  defeat  of  the  sect ,  accommodation  between  the  crown  and  the  ar- 
«f  Presbyterians  :  *'  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  istocracy,  in  which  each  of  them  might  secure 
a  noble  and  puissant  nation,  rousing  herself, '  certain  favourite  objects,  and  be  enabled  to  dio» 
oke  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  I  tate  to  the  nation.** 

mnseible  locks.  Methinks  I  see  her,  as  an  I  Such  was  the  state  of  parties  at  the  close  of 
^j^  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  the  year  1644,  when  the  reverses,  stfll  oontin- 
ber  uidaxzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam  ; ,  ued,  of  the  English  Parliamentary  forces,  and 
P|^ng  and  unsealing  her  long-abused  sight  at ,  the  presence  of  the  army  of  the  Covenant, 

•«  fooBtain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance  ;  while   

ue  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  I     *  Apdogetioal  Namtion  of  ih»  Independent*.    Godwin, 

al^"^,!lr'/*' K  ^?  '^^  ^'^^^^^  ^T'  I  '"t*Bit  M  in  the  Honee  of  Conunon.,  «>  in  thi.  M-mbly, 
Moot,  amazed  at  what  she  means,  and  m  their  '  the  "  independent**  menben  were  by  fnr  the  meet  able! 
QITiou  gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  ,  Two  of  the  moet  considerable  of  their  edTerMnes  have  giy- 
'^Cts  and  schisms  **  ^^  eketchea  of  them,  which  will  be  thought  anthentic. 

I^aMlv   witu  »K^-^  .I.....A  t^> j^ .-^ Clarendon  saTi,  "  The  Independenta  were  more  learned 

Laitly,  With  these  great  leaders  were  asso-    and  nUonal  tiak  the  PieAyteriana ;  and  though  they  had 
^«)ea  the  sect  of  the  Independents.    These  men    not  ao  great  congregations  of  the  common  peofHe,  yet  they 

Md  arrived,  by  somewhat  different  means,  at   *"^«««**  ^  ^"  '^^"r***.^  *?•  "I^u.!?*'"'^^  *"2 

the  lamA  KMiru  A»  fko  „»«<>•  ;^«  «r  i;u«-*«  ^r  wealthy  atizena,  as  well  as  by  others  nf  better  oondiUon." 
«B  same  residt  on  the  question  of  liberty  of  And  BiiUie.oo7of  the  deputiei  from  ScoOand,  sent  to  watch 
^'^"^>^<t<^-     Their  religious  zeal  was  intense-    over  the  interests  of  Piesbyterianism  in  the  Assembly,  re- 

V  fervid,  but  they  disapproved  equaUy  the  Pres- '  ***!•  °^  *>•?  V***  *t  ^^^  '***J[  *^.  "*'»**»  "**  •«c«»d«ni*7 

brterian  niul  Fnia/^nol  ovatom.  an.<^«r  k«m  '  ^•"-  Andelsewhere,  "Imly,  if  the  canae  were  good,  the 
IhaT^^U?!  EP*8C0pal   systems.      They  held  .  „^„  ^^^  plenty  of  leaAiing.  wi^  eloanence,  and.  Jbore  all, 

w  a  etmrch  was  a  body  of  Christians  assem- 1  boldness  and  sUffhess,  to  make  it  oot> 

*"^  ni  one  place,  appropriated  for  their  wor-        ^  Among  them  Mr.  Godwin  justly  coonts  Eraatianfl,  Ana- 

tats*  ^'  .r'T  r "  ^^,  T  •^"""'i!* ;  wh':M&'S:iS?'.J!'sr;^'urci.i5'^"55 

rabl^*  ™\  ^  ^  *  "*°*  ^  ^^^  "P  *°®  '  country  in  which  the/  were  born,  but  thought  like  dtizent 
|ves  by  Whicn  they  thought  proper  to  be  regU-  <>f  ^^  univene ;  and  sects,  the  rerr  names  of  which  hart 
■*«i  sod  that  BO  man  not  a  member  of  their    !»*?•>»•<*»  •"  •«barked  in  the  sacred  cause  against  iWiy 

*««»Wy.  aiid  iu>  body  of  maTSL^UtlS^ 
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pressed  hard  against  the  great  leaders  of  the  i 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.*    Vane  , 
called  up  Cromwell  from  the  army,  and  with  i 
many  significant  expressions,  **  a  plea  for  ten-  { 
der  consciences"  was  presented  at  the  same 
time  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  Assembly  of  Divines ;  enforced 
in  the  Commons  with  consummate  power  by 
Vane,  Cromwell,  and  Saint  John ;  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Say ;  and  in  the  Assembly 
by  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Independents. 
This  proved  an  alarming  check  to  the  Presby- 
terians, who  were  driven,  in  consequence,  to 
consent  to  a  sort  of  compromise,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  ''directory  for  public  worship,**  which 
left  much  to  the  will  or  the  capacity  of  the  min- 
ister who  practised  under  it. 

Charles  seems  to  have  been  much  struck  at 
this  time  with  the  capacity  and  power  exhibit- 
ed by  Vane,  and  entered  into  overtures  of  ne- 
gotiation with  him  and  Saint  John.  They  hu- 
moured them  only  that  they  might  the  better 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  king*8  exact  de- 
sign, taking  care,  meanwhile,  to  communicate 
everything  that  passed  to  the  speaker,  to  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  to  the  Scots  commissioners, 
that  their  conduct  might  be  free  from  suspicion. 
But  Essex,  not  knowing  this»  and  getting  some 
hint  of  the  matter,  laid  a  complaint  against 
these  two  as  traitors  to  the  cause  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  They  were,  of  course,  most 
honourably  acquitted.!  Essex  himself,  at  the 
same  time,  was  thanked  for  his  vigilance  and 
zeal. 

The  open  and  acknowledged  treaty  of  Ux- 
bridge  followed,  which  need  not  be  detailed  in 
these  pages.  I  The  names  of  Sir  Henry  Vane 
the  younger  and  Oliver  Saint  John  we  find  to 
have  been  added,  by  a  special  vote,  to  the  com- 
missioners for  the  Parliament.  It  is  enough  to 
show  the  temper  of  the  king  in  entering  on  this 
treaty,  to  show  that  it  was  impossible  success 


*  The  tptrit  of  the  foar  Scotch  comminioncn  deputed  to 
London  to  watch  orer  the  iuterests  ef  the  Covenant  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fbllowmg;  **  Wa  pnipoaa,**  aaya  Bailiie, 
OM  of  the  oommiacionen,  ''not  to  meddle  in  haate  with  a 
poiDt  of  anch  high  conaequence  (the  eatabliahment  of  uni- 
ibnnitjr  in  charch  goremment),  till  it  pleaae  God  to  advance 
aar  army,  lahick  we  eaepeet  will  mmek  attist  mnr  argtmuntt." 

t  Jouraala^Jan.  17.  Baillie,  i.,  496.  Hiat.of  Com^i.,900. 

t  Whitelocke,  who  waa  one  of  the  commisaionera,  givea  a 

Eaphic  aketch  ot  this  temporary  reunion  of  the  chief  roem- 
ra  of  the  hoatilo  partiea  (all  £nf  lishmen— once  frienda !) 
OB  this  matnal  groond.  **  The  commiaaioaers  for  the  treaty 
OB  both  parts  met  at  Uxbndge,  and  had  their  aeveral  qinar- 
tera ;  those  for  the  Parliament  and  all  their  retinae  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  and  those  fur  the  king  on  the  south 
side,  and  no  intermixture  of  the  one  party  or  their  attend- 
anta  with  the  other ;  the  beat  inn  of  the  one  side  waa  the 
rendexvous  of  the  Parliament*a  OHnmissioners,  and  the  best . 
inn  of  the  other  side  of  the  street  waa  for  the  king's  com- 
missioners.  The  evening  that  they  came  to  town,  aeveral 
Tiaits  passed  between  particular  commissioners  of  either  ' 
party ;  as  Sir  Edward  Hyde  came  to  visit  Mr.  Hcdlis  and 
Mr.  Whitelocke,  the  Lord  Culpepper  visited  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
and  others  ci  the  king*s  commissioners  visited  several  of  the 
Parliament's  commisaionera,  and  had  long  diaoourses  about 
the  treaty,  and  to  persuade  erne  another  to  a  ooaplianca. 
Mr.  Whitelocke  visited  Sir  Edward  Hvde,  and  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  Sir  Kich&rd  Lane,  and  others,  and  several  of  the  Par- 
liaoMttt's  commissioners  visited  divers  of  the  king*s  commia> 
aionera,  and  had  diaoouraes  with  them  tending  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  business  of  the  treaty.  The  town  was  so  ex- 
ceeding full  of  companjr,  that  it  waa  hard  to  get  any  quarter 
except  for  the  oommissiooera  and  their  retinue  ;  and  aome 
of  the  oommissioneTB  were  forced  to  Ue  two  of  them  in  a 
chamber  together  in  Aeld-beda,  onlv  upon  a  quilt,  in  that 
-wld  weather,  not  coming  into  a  bed  daring  all  the  treaty." 


could  hare  ever  attended  it  **  As  to  siy  eaff- 
ing  those  at  London  a  Parliament,'*  be  wrote 
to  the  queen  during  the  preliminaries  for  the 
negotiation,  *'  if  there  had  been  two  besides 
myself  of  my  opinion,  I  had  not  done  it ;  and 
the  argument  that  prevailed  with  me  was,  that 
the  calling  did  nowise  acknowledge  them  to  be 
a  Parliament ;  upon  which  condition  and  coa- 
struction  I  did  it,  and  no  otherwise ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  registered  in  the  comMSfl  books, 
with  the  council^s  unanimous  approbatioiL** 
Again  he  writes  on  a  subsequent  day :  '^  I  as> 
sure  thee  that  thou  needest  not  doubt  the  issoo 
of  this  treaty ;  for  my  commissioners  are  so 
well  chosen  (though  I  say  it),  that  they  wiU 
neither  be  threatened  nor  disputed  from  the 
grounds  I  have  given  them ;  whi^  upon  my 
word,  are  such  as  we  had  formerly  detennined 
on."  **  Believe,"  he  once  more  writes  to  Hen- 
rietta, **  that  I  have  a  little  more  wit  than  to 
place  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  perfidioas 
rebels."  Upon  the  king  the  faihire  of  that 
treaty  rested,  and  on  the  king's  head  at  last 
fell  all  the  penalties  of  that  invincible  spnit  of 
treachery  which  nothing  could  cope  with  or 
subdue,  so  long  as  a  vestige  of  power  or  even 
life  remained  to  him — so  long  as  the  narrowest 
loophole  was  still  left  through  which  he  ooold 
yet  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  darling  authority  of 
an  absolute  throne. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1645  was 
rendered  memorable  by  one  of  the  most  mas- 
terly strokes  of  policy,  emanating  from  Taae 
and  Cromwell,  that  had  yet  distinguished  tht 
statesmanship  of  the  times,  and  which  proved 
eventually,  and  that  very  soon,  deciaire  of  the 
fate  of  the  war.     This  was  the  Belf-deayiog 
ordinance  and  the  new  model.    It  had  been 
obvious  for  a  considerable  time  to  Vane  and 
Cromwell,  that  Essex,  Waller,  and  Manchester 
himself,  all  evidently  temporiaing,  and  afraii 
to  look  steadily  at  the  result  of  one  great  and 
uncompromised  victory,  must  be  remored  from 
their  command,  and  the  military  system  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces  completely  reooTated,  be- 
fore anything  like  a  perfect  sncoeea  eouU  he 
looked  for.    Up  to  this  tiooe  they  had  had  anf> 
ficient  proof  that  "  their  yictories,  so  gallantly 
gotten,  and  in  which  they  had  so  eminently  ex- 
perienced the  favour  of  Heaven,  had  been  of  no 
avail ;"  that  *'  a  summer's  triumph  had  proved 
but  a  winter's  story»  and  the  game,  however  it 
seemed  well  in  autumn,  was  to  be  fdayed  ever 
again  in  the  spring."*   They  Mi  not  less*  thet 
if  things  went  on  much  longer  thns»  tbeae  tstj 
leaders  might  possibly  be  made  iostrnmeite  in 
the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians  fhr  the  heirayal 
of  what  they  held  to  be  the  most  valuahle  eoe- 
ditions  of  their  cause.    The  authorship  of  this 
great  remedy  now  resolved  upon,  which  dmnld 
have  the  eflTect,  without  personal  insult,  of  le- 
moTing  these  obnoxious  men,  and  aeccMnpssy- 
ing  with  that  removal  a  reorganisation  and  re- 
enforcement  of  the  army,  is  ascribed  by  Clar- 
endon to  Vane.    It  was,  no  donht,  the  resnk 
of  deep  and  anxious  deliberation  amon^  aB  tha 
chief  men  of  the  Independents. 

It  waa  opened  in  the  House  of  Comintoiis  oa 

the  9th  of  December,  1644.    On  thst  day  the 

House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  oqb> 

aider  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  kiagdom  in 
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reference  to  the  intolerable  burdens  of  the  war, 
and  the  little  prospect  there  was  of  its  being 
ipeedily  t»rought  to  a  conclusion.    In  this  com- 
mittee there  was  a  general  silence  for  a  good 
space  of  time,  one  **  looking  upon  another  to 
aee  who  would  break  the  ice,"»  when  it  was 
at  last  broken  by  Cromwell.    «*  Without,*'  he 
said,  "  a  more  speedy,  vigorous,  and  effectual 
prosecution  of  the  war,  casting  off*  all  lingering 
proceedings  like  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  the 
sea  to  spin  out  the  war,  we  shall  make  the 
kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a 
Parliament.   For  what  do  the  enemy  say  t  nay, 
what  do  many  say  that  were  friends  at  the  be- 
finning  of  the  Parliament  1     Even  this  :  that 
the  members  of  both  Houses  have  got  great 
places  and  commands,  and  the  sword  into  their 
hands,  and  what  by  interest  in  Parliament,  and 
what  by  power  in  the  army,  will  perpetually 
continue  themselves  in  grandeur,  and  not  per- 
mit the  war  speedily  to  end,  lest  their  own 
power  should  determine  with  it.    This  I  speak 
here  to  our  own  faces  is  but  what  others  do 
ttter  abroad  behind  our  backs.    I  am  far  from 
reflecting  on  any :  I  know  the  worth  of  those 
comnanders,  members  of  both  Houses,  who 
tre  yet  in  power."    Cromwell  then  went  on  to 
deprecate  any  investigation  into  the  conduct 
of  the  commanders.   He  especially  recommend- 
ed "  to  their  prudence  not  to  insist  upon  a  com- 
pWnt  as  to  the  oversight  of  any  commander- 
in-chief  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever."    He 
obserred  that  he  was  himself  conscious  of  over- 
sights, and  well  knew  that  they  could  scarcely 
^  avoided  in  military  affairs.    Therefore,  wa- 
ving a  strict  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  these 
things,  he  exhorted  the  committee  to  apply  it- 
self to  some  general  remedy,  "  which,  without 
h  any  way  countenancing  the  particular  cen- 
tre of  individuals,  miffht  best  in  future  shut 
<wt  those  evila  under  which  they  were  at  pres- 
et soflhring."    The  memorable  debate  which 
nOowed  is  unfortunately  not  reported.    It  end- 
rt,  however,  in  a  great  discussion  on  the  fol- 
wwing  resohition :  "  That  no  member  of  either 
Honac  of  Parliament  shall,  during  the  war,  en- 
yj  or  execute  any  oflBce  or  command,  military 
or  civil,  and  that  an  ordinance  be  brou^t  in 
Jj^t  purpose.**     Vane,  who  had  reserved 
"BBself  for  this  resolution,  spoke  at  great  length 
■poo  it,  and  with  even  more  than  his  usual  elo- 
Jpsee^  Whitelocke,  separating  himself  from 
"Cpfflty  he  generally  acted  with,  was  its  chief 
opponent    Hollis  and  the  other  heads  of  the 
™byierian»  seconded  him,  but  without  effect, 
^aae  and  Cromwell  had  selected  the  question 
^  a  masterly  judgment  and  foresight ;  for 
uie  errors  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  had  been 
M  apparent,  that  many  of  the  Presbyterians 
V'cre  obliged  on  this  occasion  to  declare  against 
tlieir  chiefs.    It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that 
there  was  more  than  one  division  in  the  prog- 
veiB  of  the  ordinance  through  the  Conunons, 
fc«  Alt  involved  its  entire  spirit ;  when,  on 
the  17di  of  December,  a  proviso  ^pras  offered  to 
^  added,  that  the  ordinance,  and  anything  con- 
^iaed  m  it,  shoold  not  extend  to  the  Earl  of 
Sosex,  Lord-generaL    Upon  this  ocuasion  the 
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numbers  stood,  for  the  clause,  93  ;  against  it, 
100.  The  ordinance  had  been  reported  to  the 
House  on  the  1 1th,  was  nassed  on  the  19th,  and 
was  carried  up  to  the  LArds  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember. 

Every  device  was  resorted  to  in  that  House 
to  defeat  by  delay  what  they  were  most  reluc- 
tant openly  to  propose.  Three  times  the  House 
of  Commons  sent  up  messages,  desiring  expe- 
dition, and  representing  that  any  delay  in  pass- 
ing the  ordinance  would  be  dangerous — might 
be  destructive.  A  select  committee  was  then 
nominated  by  the  Lords  to  consider  of  altera- 
tions to  be  introduced,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
characteristic  that  of  the  committee,  consist- 
ing of  ten  members,  four  peers,  Essex,  Man- 
chester, Warwick,  and  Denbigh,  were  persons 
to  whose  disadvantage  the  law  would  particu- 
larly operate.  A  paper  of  reasons  originated 
in  this  committee  against  the  substance  of  the 
ordinance.  In  this  paper  it  was  observed,  that 
it  deprives  the  peers  of  that  honour  which  in 
all  ages  had  been  given  them,  since  they  had 
evermore  been  principally  active,  to  the  effu- 
sion of  their  blood,  and  the  hazard  of  their  es- 
tates and  fortunes,  in  regaining  and  maintain- 
ing the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  and  the 
ri^ts  and  liberties  of  the  subject;  nor  was 
there  ever  any  battle  fought  for  these  ends 
wherein  the  nobility  were  not  employed  in  pla- 
ces of  chiefest  trust  and  conmiand.  It  was 
added,  that  the  proposed  measure  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  lords  and  commons  of  Eng- 
land, since,  though  some  of  the  gentry  and 
coomions  were  excepted  as  members  of  Par- 
liament, yet  that  the  rest  might  have  liberty  to 
discharge  their  duty,  whether  in  civil  office  or 
the  field,  whereas  the  ordinance  was  proposed 
to  operate  as  a  universal  disqualification  of  the 
whole  hereditary  nobility  of  the  country.  An- 
other objection  was,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
ordinance  appeared  to  them  to  be  such,  that, 
in  attempting  to  put  it  in  force,  everything 
would  be  thrown  into  confusion  in  the  armies ; 
and  that,  therefore,  till  the  **  new  model'*  of 
what  was  proposed  to  succeed  was  produced, 
they  were  scarcely  in  a  position  to  judge  the 
measure  fairly.  Finally,  after  repeated  con- 
ferences between  the  two  Houses,  the  ordi- 
nance was  rejected  by  the  Lords  on  the  13th 
of  January.* 

The  last-named  objection  was  at  once^  with 
masterly  promptitude,  laid  hold  of  by  the  states- 
men of  the  lower  House,  and  the  very  day  after 
the  delivery  of  the  reasons  from  the  Lords,  the 
committee  of  both  kingdoms  reported  to  the 
Commons  a  new  model  for  the  constitution  of 
the  army.  This  consent  of  the  committee  of 
both  kingdoms,  including  the  four  Scotch  com- 
missioners, is  supposed  to  have  been  achieved 
by  Vane's  mastery  over  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  London.f  It  was  an- 
other decisive  advance  in  influence  secured  for 
the  Independents. 

On  the  19th  of  January  the  scheme  of  the  new 
model  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Conmions, 
and  the  names  of  the  principal  officers  who 
were  to  have  command  in  this  army  were  put 
to  the  vote  on  the  21st.  The  three  armies  of 
the  Pariiament  were  to  be  formed  into  one,, 
consisting  of  14,000  foot,  6000  cavalry,  and 
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1000  dragoons,  under  a  general-in^hief,  lieu- 
tenant-general, major-general,  thirty  colonels, 
and  the  due  proportion  of  other  officers.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  wa#  named  general-in-chief, 
and  Skippon  major-general.  Among  the  colo- 
nels appears  the  name  of  Algernon  Sidney,  and 
other  most  eminent  men.  Among  the  inferior 
officers  were  Ireton,  Desborough,  and  Harri* 
son.  The  name  of  the  officer  who  was  design- 
ed for  the  second  place  in  the  command,  and 
the  generalship  of  the  cavalry,  was  kept  in  re- 
serve, to  be  filled  up,  as  it  afterward  appeared, 
with  the  name  of  Cromwell.  This  scheme  of 
the  new  model  passed  the  Lords  on  the  16th 
of  February,  creating  an  army  of  22,000  men, 
to  be  principally  draughted  fh)m  the  old  armies. 
A  second  **  self-denying  ordinance*'  was  now 
transmitted  to  the  I^rds.  Great  misconcep- 
tion has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  difference 
between  these  two  ordinances  in  a  very  ma- 
terial point,  though  both  called  by  the  same 
name.  Mr.  Godwin  has  briefly  and  impress- 
ively stated  the  difference  thus :  "  It  has  been 
commonly  imagined  that  the  Independents,  af- 
ter having  carried  a  measure  so  full  of  boasted 
disinterestedness,  acted  a  part  directly  contrary 
to  their  professions,  smuggled  in  one  excep- 
tion after  another,  Cromwell  the  first ;  enrich- 
ed themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  nation ; 
and  silently  and  imperceptibly  antiquated  the 
law  which  had,  at  the  moment,  been  their 
great  instrument  for  defeating  their  adversaries 
of  Ihe  Presbyterian  i»rty.  But  this  way  of 
stating  the  question  is  by  no  means  exact. 
The  original  *  self-denying  ordinance/  as  it  was 
called,  directed  that  no  member  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  should,  during  the  present  war, 
hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  such  office 
being  conferred  by  the  authority  of  both  or 
either  of  the  Houses.  This  orHnanu  vhu  de- 
feaud  in  the  House  of  Lord*  by  the  machinations 
of  the  Presbyterians,  and  never  pMssed  into  « law. 
A  second  ordinance,  which  was  called  by  the 
same  name,  was  brought  in  a  short  time  after, 
and  was  attended  with  a  more  successful  event. 
The  enactment  of  this  ordinance  was,  that 
every  noember  of  Parliament  was  hereby  dis- 
charged from  whatever  office,  civil  or  military, 
that  had  been  conferred  by  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament. The  former  edict  was  prospective, 
and  had  more  of  the  ordinary  character  of  a 
law;  the  second  prescribed  something  imme- 
diately to  be  done,  and  no  more.*  "^at  was 
the  cause  of  the  striking  difference  between  the 
iirst  and  the  second  '  self-denying  ordinance,* 
must  be  a  matter  purely  of  conjecture.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  some  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Iiidependent  interest  began,  in  this  inter- 
val, to  suspect  that  the  advantage  of  perma- 
nently separating  the  legislative  character  and 
that  of  an  officer,  civil  or  military,  was  more 
specious  than  real.  Besides,  as  their  adver- 
saries had  contrived  to  defeat  their  measure  in 
the  upper  House,  they  felt  less  delicacy  to- 
wards them«  and  constructed  an  edict  which 
more  plainly  pointed  at  the  individual  change  in 
the  public  service,  which  they  held  to  be  im- 
mediately required.  The  new  law,  therefore, 
was  a  temporary  expedient,  and  the  general 
principle  was  left  as  before.'*! 
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In  the  progress  of  this  second  measure 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, there  appears  to  have  been  onlj  one 
division,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-first  of 
January,  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote  whether 
Fairfax  should  be  nominated  commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  numbers  stood  (on  the  qoestion 
whether  the  nomination  should  be  then  made), 
for  the  affirmative,  101,  for  the  negative,  60. 
When  the  ordinance  came  back  from  the  Lords, 
however,  a  second  division  took  place  on  an 
amendment  that  had  been  introduced  in  that 
House,  purporting  that  the  nomination  of  offi- 
cers, which  was  vested  in  the  commander-in- 
chief,  should  be  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  the  num- 
bers stood,  for  the  affirmative,  82,  for  the  nega- 
tive, 63,  the  m^ority  being  with  the  Presby- 
terians. This  was  not  a  point,  however,  of  vital 
importance  with  Vane  and  the  Independents, 
whose  victory,  in  the  achievement  of  the  meas- 
ure as  it  now  stood,  had  been  triumphantly 
complete. 

Essex,  Manchester,  Warwick,  and  Denbigh 
had  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  day  be- 
fore the  ordinance  passed,  and  laid  down  their 
commissions.  Acknowledgments  were  made 
by  the  Commons  of  their  great  and  faithful 
services,  and  pensions  were  voted  to  them. 

The  army  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. Its  soldiers  were  nearly  all  members 
of  that  communion.  Unadorned  by  rank,  un- 
graced  by  any  of  the  eminences  of  station,  they 
were  filled  with  religious  zeal  and  an  irrepressi- 
ble enthusiasm.  Each  man  felt  as  if  the  cause 
rested  with  him,  each  man  had  the  sense  that 
he  was  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  to  others. 
They  were  equally  stimulated  by  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  love  of  that  scheme  of  religious 
faith  which  each  man  espoused.  '*Tbey  re- 
spected themselves;  they  believed  that  they 
were  in  a  state  of  grace ;  and  they  were  in- 
capable of  allowing  themselves  in  anything  un- 
worthy of  the  high  calling  with  which  God  had 
honoured  them.  They  were  vessels  of  glory, 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  heaven.  As  they 
had  these  feelings  and  impulses  in  common 
among  them,  so  these  feelioffs  and  impulses 
served  them  as  a  bond  of  indissoluble  union. 
They  advanced  into  the  field  chanting  the 
psalms  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  Ibn^it, 
as  they  expressed  it,  with  *  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon.*  "• 

But  then  they  were  not  lords,  nor  had  seen 
dozens  of  campaigns,  and  infinite  was  the 
laughter  and  contempt  they  at  first  inspired. 
It  was  not  given  to  all  to  see  With  the  sobUe 
and  far-piercing  glance  ofVaneorof  Cromw^L 
<•  Truly  this  army  was  no  way  ilorious,**  ob- 
serves May,  "  either  in  the  dignity  of  its  ooa»- 
manders  or  the  antiquity  of  the  soldiers.  Never 
did  an  army  go  forth  to  war  who  hnd  less  tho 
confidence  of  their  own  friends,  or  were  more 
the  object  of  contempt  to  their  enemies,  and 
yet  who  did  more  bravelv  deceive  the  expecta- 
tions of  thenl  both."  Their  successes  he  as- 
cribes, under  Gk>d,  to  their  moral  and  religioos 
as  well  as  military  discipline.  *<The  usoal 
vices  of  camps,**  he  adds,  "  were  here  restrain- 
ed. The  discipline  was  strict  No  tbelt,  no 
wantonness,  no  oaths,  no  profane  words,  oooM 
*  ^Godwin,  i.,^IN. 
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ipe  without  the  severest  pastigation,  by 
which  it  was  brought  to  pass  that  in  this  campt 
as  in  a  well-order^  city,  passage  was  safe  aod 
oommerce  free.**  To  all  this  the  king's  army 
oifered  a  melancholy  contrast,  which  set  off 
with  still  greater  lustre  the  Parliamentarian 
TJTtnes.  *'  The  officers  took  pride  in  the  prof- 
ligacy of  their  language  and  their  lives ;  and 
t^  conuDon  soldiers  were,  out  of  the  field,  a 
disorderly  and  dissolute  rabble.***  What  could 
the  king*8  superiority  in  numbers,  or  his  many 
other  advantages,  avail  against  this  single  cir- 
comstance  alone  1  Most  wisely  had  Vane  and 
Cromwell  judged.  The  Royalists  were  doom- 
ed to  fall  in  the  first  great  battle. 

The  single  danger  to  be  apprehended  does 
not  seem  to  have  hitherto  in  any  way  occurred 
to  Vane.  To  have  suspected  the  virtue  of  the 
great  soldier  of  the  cause  he  had  most  at  heart, 
to  haTe  doubted  the  reality  of  Cromwell's  Re- 
poblican  fervour  and  enthusiasm,  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  a  surrender  of  the  high  faith 
aod  hope  which  sustained  him  in  the  mighty 
straggle  he  was  engaged  in. 

The  army  of  the  new  model  marched  reso- 
hitely  on  against  Charles.  His  headquarters 
were  at  Oxford ;  he  had  a  preponderance  in  the 
midland  counties ;  was  master  in  almost  the 
whole  of  the  western  districts ;  had  power  in 
the  north  ;  and  was  complete  master  of  Wales. 
In  a  few  short  weeks  he  was  helpless !  The 
new  leaders  in  whom  the  power  was  vested 
strock  at  once  against  Charles  himself,  and 
kefit  him  in  pursuit.  He  had  moved  from  Ox- 
ford in  a  northern  direction,  with  a  view,  it 
is  snpposed,  to  co-operation  with  Montrose. 
The  Scottish  army  advancing  to  the  south,  im- 
peltod  by  the  En^ish  leaders,  raised  the  siege 
of  Carlisle,  and  interposed  to  foil  his  plan. 
Fairfiuc  meanwhile  had  sat  down  before  Oxford. 
Charles,  upon  this,  at  once  turned  back,  and 
w^  considerable  vigour  and  resolution  as- 
saulted the  garrison  of  Leicester.  Alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  the  eastern  counties,  Fairfax  im- 
mediately raised  the  siege  of  Oxford,  and  re- 
sumed bis  pursuit  of  Charles,  who  had  moved 
from  Leicester,  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Daven- 
try,  and  betaken  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
rhmp,  while  his  soldiers  ravaged  and  plundered 
the  neighbouring  country.  Fairfax  gradually 
and  silently  advanced,  was  joined  by  Crom- 
weS  near  Northampton,  and  they  both  together 
took  Charles  by  surprise  near  the  fatal  town 
of  Naaeby.  At  eleven  at  night  a  council  of  war 
was  summoned  in  the  Royalist  camp ;  and  with 
tlMit  careless  and  courageous  gallantry  which, 
whatever  their  other  vices  may  have  been,  al- 
ways distinguished  the  aristocratic  officers  of 
Charleses  army,  it  was  resolved,  notwithstand- 
ing their  critical  position,  **  not  only  to  give, 
bot  to  advance  and  offisr,  battle.** 

The  armies  met  at  Naseby,  upon  a  fallow 
fieU  abouf  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  king  led  his 
centre  in  person,  and  found  himself  opposite  to 
FairfiuL  and  Skippon.  Rupert  commanded  on 
the  right,  and  (appointed  at  Cromwell's  request, 
and  invested  with  rank  for  the  occasion)  Ireton 
frofrted  him.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  on  the 
leit,  was  opposed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  The 
word  of  the  CavaUers  was  <' Queen  Mary** 
(Bsorietta  Maria)— of  the   Parliamentarians, 


•  Hutoty  froai  Mackintosh,  ▼ 
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**  God  our  strength.**  The  Royalists  commen- 
ced the  battle  by  advancing  at  a  quick  step, 
**  with  alacrity  and  resolution.***  The  van  of 
the  Parliamentary  centre  was  broken  by  the 
charge,  and  the  troops  fell  back  upon  the  rear, 
as  they  had  been  commanded,  in  such  necessi* 
ty,  to  do.  Skippon  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
shot  in  the  side,  and  Fairfax  desh^d  he  would 
leave  the  field ;  but  **  the  brave  old  man  (says 
Rushworth)  answered,  *  He  would  not  stir  so 
long  as  a  man  would  stand,*  and  kept  the  field 
to  the  end  of  the  battle.**  Fairfax  now  advan- 
ced himself  with  a  body  of  reserve,  and  the 
battle  raged  anew.  Not  content  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  a  captain,  Fairfax  grappled 
personally  with  the  foe,  galloped  through  the 
thickest  of  the  fray,  encouraged  by  dauntless 
example  the  brave,  and  shamed  the  timid,  if 
any  such  were  there.  His  helmet  was  beadtoa 
to  pieces,  but  he  continued  to  ride  about  bare- 
headed, and  in  this  state  happening  to  come  up 
with  his  body-guard,  conmianded  by  Colonel 
Charles  Doyley,  the  latter  respectfully  rebuked 
him  for  thus  hazarding  his  person,  **  wherein 
lay  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  and  of  the 
good  cause,  to  be  riding  bareheaded  among  the 
showering  bullets,**  at  the  same  time  ofi^ring 
him  his  own  heknet.  Fairfhx  put  it  by,  saying 
•♦  *Tis  well  enough,  Charles.*'! 

The  battle,  meanwhile,  had  assumed  a  terri- 
ble aspect  on  either  wing.  Rupert  began  with 
his  usual  impetuosity,  and  bore  down  his  adr 
versaries  in  spite  of  the  astonishing  resistance 
of  Ireton ;  while  Ireton  himself,  wounded  in  the 
thigh  with  a  pike,  in  the  face  with  a  halbert, 
having  at  the  same  time  his  horse  killed  under 
him,  was  made  prisoner,  though  he  afterward 
escaped  back  to  the  Parliamentarians.  But 
now,  while  Rupert  pursued  the  flying  horse  of 
the  Parliament,  and  afterward  vainly  amused 
himself  with  summoning  their  park  of  artilleiy, 
Cromwell  was  deciding  the  fortune  of  the  day 
(according  to  his  custom)  on  the  riffht  wing. 
He  attacked  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  first 
with  a  close  fire  of  carbines,  next  at  the  sword*s 
point ;  broke  and  routed  his  cavalry,  and  drove 
them  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle,  wholly  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  farther  concert  with  the 
Royalist  infantry ;  then,  with  that  consunmiata 
prudence  which  outshone  even  his  extraordi- 
nary valour,  the  victorious  Cromwell,  unliko 
the  victorioBS  Rupert,  returned  to  the  aid  of  his 
struggling  commander,  and,  falling  on  Charles*s 
weary  inmntry,  put  them  to  instant  route.  One 
regiment  alone  preserved  its  order  unbroken. 
"  One  Royalist  corps,**  says  Rushworth, "  stood 
Uke  a  rock,  and,  though  twice  desperately 
charged,  would  not  move  an  inch.'*  At  last, 
however,  Fairfax,  directing  Doyley  to  make  a 
third  charge  in  front,  simultaneously  attacked 
them  in  tl^  rear,  pierced  them  in  all  directions, 
and,  slaying  an  ensign  with  his  own  hand, 
seized  the  colours,  and  gave  them  to  a  common 
soldier  to  hold.  The  soldier,  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation,  boasted  among  his  comrades 
that  he  had  seized  those  colours  himself,  and 
the  bodst  went  back  to  Fairfax.  **  Let  him  re- 
tain the  honouri**  said  that  great  general ;  *'  I 
have  enough  besides^** 


*  Rnthworth.    Hist,  from  Rfftckhitach. 

t  Lif«  of  Pairfu,  in  Haitlej  Col6rid|[e*t  BiofTmplii»  Bih 
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The  king  behaved  with  his  accustomed  bra- 
very. When  he  saw  his  infantry  routed  and 
his  affairs  so  desperate,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  what  remained  of  his  cavalry,  and 
implored  them  to  stand  the  coming  shock. 
•*  One  charge  more,"  he  cried,  «*  and  we  re- 
cover the  day."  It  was  vain ;  they  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  do  it ;  Rupert  had  joined  them 
too  late ;  they  fled,  and  left  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well masters  of  the  field.  Two  thousand  men 
had  been  slain — ^nearly  an  equal  number  on 
both  sides ;  but  Charles  left  behind  him  6000 
prisoners,  of  whom  1000  were  officers,  his 
whole  artillery,  a  hundred  stand  of  colours,  with 
the  standard  royal,  the  king's  baggage,  with  the 
cabinet  containing  his  private  papers  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  queen,  the  baggage  of  the 
army,  including  the  plunder  of  Leicester,  the 
royal  coaches,  the  whole  spoil  of  the  camp— 
everything !  The  first  civil  war  was  decided 
by  that  memorable  day,  and  the  disclosure  of 
all  the  treacheries  and  infidelities  of  the  king*8 
correspondence*  was  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  Independent  leaders  which,  until  the  very 
termination  of  the  struggle,  they  used  with  ter- 
rible effect. 

Such  was  the  first  memorable  result  of  Vane's 
great  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  self-denying 
ordinance  and  the  new  model,  and  for  that  rea- 
aon  this  battle  has  been  detailed.  In  the  field 
of  civil  polity,  he  was  meanwhile  pursuing  other 
objects  of  scarcely  less  importance. 

He  had  now  directed  his  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  civil  war  had  necessarily  pur- 
ged that  house  of  the  Royalist  members,  and 
also  of  others  who  had  selected  the  policy  of 
temporizing  or  of  observing  a  stript  neutr^ty. 
The  war  itself  had  been  attended  with  memor- 
able vicissitudes ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
winter  of  1642,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1643,  ex- 
pectations even  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
success  of  the  royal  party,  and  it  was  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  these  vicissitudes  to  cause 
farther  desertions.  The  precise  number  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  according  to  the  returns 
in  1640,  appears  to  have  been  606.  The  high- 
est numbers  that  are  to  be  observed  upon  any 
division  occur  on  the  1st  of  March  following, 
and  amount,  taken  together,  to  383,  including 
the  tellers,  t  About  the  time  of  the  king's  dec- 
laration, after  the  war  began,  that  only  80  of 
the  600  commoners,  and  only  16  or  16  of  the 
100  peers  remained,  the  divisions  certainly  ran 
very  low ;  but  this  was  accident,  and  *'  could 
only  be  used  to  colour  a  party  declaration." 
On  the  9th  of  February  following,  the  numbers 
rose  as  high  as  201.  We  have  seen  that  the 
numbers  were  nearly  as  great  upon  a  vote  re. 
specting  the  self-denying  ordinance  in.Decem. 

*  It  appeared,  among  other  thinn,  on  the  pablieation  of 
this  oorretpondence,  that  at  the  Oxford  treaty  he  had  m- 
eretly  registered  in  the  ooancil  book  hit  protest  that,  in 
ealling  ue  Lords  and  Commons  at  Westminster  a  Parlia- 
nent,  ne  did  not  acknowledge  them  as  sach ;  that  he  lo(4(ed 
uwm  them  as  banded  traitors,  to  whom  he  owed  neither  for* 
fiTeness  nor  good  faith ;  that  he  termed  his  own  followers, 
ot  both  Hoases,  assembled  at  Oxford,  a  **  base,'*  **  mnti- 
noos,'*  **  mongrel  Parliament ;"  that  he  designed  bringing 
into  England  an  army  of  Roman  Catholics  from  Ireland,  and 
•  foreign  army  under  the  Dake  of  Lorraine,  a  popish  prince 
— oootirary  to  his  express  and  solemn  word.  History  from 
Mackintosh,  vi.,  S.  And  see  Joamals  and  Parliamentary 
Sistory,  or  the  5th  voL  o€  the  Harleiaa  Miscellany. 

t  8m  Godwin's  Histofy,  ii,.  S»,  at  teq. 


her,  1644.    At  the  time  of  assembling  the 
mock,  or,  as  Charles  himself  called  it,  the 

mongrer*  Parliament  at  Oxford,  on  the  2Sd 
of  January  in  that  year,  the  Conmions  ordered 
a  call  of  the  House,  which  took  place  on  the 
same  day  that  the  king  had  fixed  for  his  fol- 
lowers at  Oxford,  and  the  numbers  appear  to 
have  been  divided  as  follow :  280  menit>er8  an- 
swered to  their  names  at  Westminster ;  100 
were  excused,  as  being  absent  in  the  service 
of  Parliament  in  their  several  counties ;  and 
1 18  at  Oxford  signed  the  letter  to  Essex  of  the 
27th  of  the  same  month,  calling  on  him  to  in- 
terpose for  the  restoration  of  peace.  There 
are,  therefore,  only  eight  individuals  unaccount- 
ed for  in  this  computation.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  civil  war  was  to  impose 
on  the  House  of  Commons  itself  the  necessity, 
unavoidable  in  such  a  state  of  revolution,  of 
declaring  such  persons  as  were  most  forward 
to  engage  in  hostilities  against  them  disabled 
from  sitting  thereafter  in  that  Parliament ;  and 
in  all  the  earlier  instances,  this  vote  of  dis- 
ability had  been  accompanied  with  the  dnectioa 
that  a  new  writ  should  be  issued  for  filling  up 
the  place  of  the  member  thus  declared  incapa- 
ble. But  here  the  afl^air  stopped.  Agreeab^ 
to  the  customary  forms,  the  speaker  issued  bis 
warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery 
for  the  granting  a  new  writ,  to  the  originating 
of  which  the  great  seal  was  necessary ;  but  the 
lord-keeper  had  carried  off  the  great  seal  to  the 
king  at  York  in  May,  1642,  therefore  the  order 
to  the  speaker  had  necessarily  miscarried ;  sod 
from  this  time  the  question  of  introducing  new 
members  seems  to  have  lain  untouched  until 
the  30th  of  September,  1644.  On  that  day  it 
was  voted  by  the  Commons  that  the  House 
should,  on  a  future  day  that  was  specified,  take 
the  subject  into  consideration.  The  actual  de- 
cision on  the  question,  however,  was  from  time 
to  time  deferred,!  and  it  was  not  till  Angustof 
the  following  year  that  any  progress  was  made. 
It  was  so  managed  that  a  petition  was  at  that 
time  presented  from  the  borough  of  Soathwark, 
praying  that  they  might  be  authorized  to  elect 
two  fresh  representatives  in  the  room  of  tbe 
first  they  had,  one  of  whom  was  dead,  and  tbe 
other  disabled  by  a  vote  of  the  House.  This 
served  as  a  signal  for  entering  on  a  proceeding, 
which  had  certainly,  by  Vane,  Saint  John,  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Independents,  been  al- 
ready determined  on.  On  the  21st  it  was  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  three  that  new  writs 
should  be  issued  for  Southwark,  Bury  St  Ed- 
munds, and  the  cinque  port  of  Hythe.  This 
beginning  was  speedily  pursued :  146  new  mem- 
bers were  introduced  mto  the  Parliament  in  tbe 
remainder  of  the  year  1645,  and  89  in  tbe  conrsa 
of  the  following  year.  Among  those  at  present 
introduced,  we  find  the  most  honest,  Tiitooua, 
and  every  way  illustrious  names  oif  Fairftx, 
Blake,  Ludlow,  Algernon  Sidney,  Ireton,  Skip- 
pon,  Massey,  and  Hutchinson,  t 

This,  then,  was  another  victory  for  tbe  In- 
dependents. The  Presbyterians  and  the  Scots 
conomissioners,  however,  disabled  in  a  great 


*  See  the  Joamals.    Whitaloeke,  p.  80.    Rnahwotth,  ▼., 
S73 ;  and  Godwin,  ii..  t7  f  Godwin,  it.  SS. 
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part  bjUie  tani  erents  had  taken  aince  the  new 
modelliog  of  the  anny,  and  astonished  beyond 
measure  at  the  decisive  victory  of  Naseby,  be- 
fan  to  see  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  some 
expedient  of  raUying  their  strength,  which,  ju- 
dicioosly  managed,  was  still  superior  in  num- 
bers. While  they  betboaght  themselves  of 
what  they  must  do,  Cromwell^s  letter  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby  was  read  from  the  chair. 
«•  Honest  men,**  he  wrote,  "  have  served  you 
£uthfully  in  this  action.  I  beseech  you,  in  the 
name  of  God,  not  to  discourage  them.  He  that 
ventares  his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country 
afaoald  be  left  to  trust  God  for  the  Uberty  of  his 
eonscience.**  The  old  question  again  started 
up :  the  Presbyterians  insisted  on  their  claims 
of  an  exclusive  and  intolerant  church  discipline ; 
the  Independents  met  them  with  all  the  force 
of  conscious  reason,  and  the  accession  of  that 
lepatation  for  it  which  recent  military  events 
haid  given  them.  A  second  sort  of  accommo- 
dation was  effected,  and  the  parties  once  more 
Tested  for  a  while. 

Charles,  defeated  and  almost  helpless,  was 
sow  at  Oxford.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  taking 
•ome  step  for  personal  safety ;  he  saw  it  was 
impossible  that  another  army  could  be  got  to- 
gether, and  was  casting  in  his  own  mind  the 
relative  advantages  of  throwing  himself  upon 
LoodoB  for  a  treaty,  or  of  making  the  best  of 
hts  way  to  the  Scottish  army  in  the  north. 
Here  the  striking  attitude  taken  by  Vane  and 
the  Independents  a|^)ears  to  have  affected  him 
ODce  more,  and  be  proposed  to  Asbbumham  to 
souad  the  Independents  through  Vane.  Two 
letters  remain  in  the  Clarendon  state  papers 
addressed  in  the  king's  name  by  Ashburnbamto 
Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger.  In  these  he 
pledges  himself  that,  if  Presbytery  were  insist- 
ed on,  lie  would  join  Vane  and  the  Independ- 
ents with  an  his  powers  in  **  rooting  out  that 
tyraonical  government.**  No  answer  on  the 
|MUt  of  Vane  has  been  found.  It  is  likely  that 
be  returned  no  answer.*  It  was  impossible 
that  a  mind  so  subtle  and  acute  could  have 
brought  itaelf  to  place  confidence  in  the  good 
laitb  of  sach  a  proposal  In  the  Naseby  dis- 
dosores  it  had  been  made  manifest  that  profes- 
skms  and  protestations  cost  Charles  nothing ; 
that  be  held  everything  fair  that  was  done  in 
■efotiating  with  an  enemy;  that  he  never 
tafted  of  peace  but  with  a  crafty  intention ; 
**  and  that  he  never  made  a  concession  that  he 
was  not  at  the  time  considering  how  he  should 
retract  it," 

The  incident  only  testified  to  the  strength  of 
Vaiie*8  influence  and  party.  A  passage  from 
Whiteloeke*s  memorials  of  this  period  may  be 
qooted  for  the  same  purpose :  under  the  dates 
of  October  the  I5th  and  20th,  he  states,  in  one 
iBstaace,  "  I  lived  with,**  in  another,  <*  I  dined 
with.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Mr.  Solicitor  (St.  John), 
and  ocber  grandees  of  that  party,  and  was  kind- 
ly treated  by  thein,  as  I  used  to  be  by  the 
other.'*  The  cautious  lawyer,  though  voting 
CO  ooestiotts  of  religions  liberty  with  vane  and 
St.  John,  had  evidently  never  before  committed 
hmwelf  thus  far. 

The  king's  spirit  of  intrigue,  however,  was 

*  A  9riMppr«h0B«ia«  of  di«  whol*  of  this  ineident  b^  Dr. 
lif  i<  is  •MypoioUd  oitt  asd  oomotttd  ia  theHittocy 


irresistible.  His  object  was  by  some  means 
or  other  to  force  himself  into  London,  where 
he  trusted  his  presence  might  work  some  kind 
of  miracle  in  support  of  his  prostrate  cause. 
To  this  end  he  made  the  following  extraordi- 
nary proposal  of  a  treaty :  that  he  himself  should 
come  to  London  with  300  followers,  under  the 
assurance  and  security  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  commissioners  for  Scotland, 
the  corporation  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  chief 
conmianders  of  the  English  and  Scotch  armies, 
for  forty  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  he 
should  be  free  to  repair,  at  his  own  choice,  to 
his  garrison  of  Oxford,  Worcester,  or  Newark. 
In  the  same  message  he  repeated  his  Uxbridge 
proposition,  that  the  military  power  should  be 
vested  for  three  years  in  commissioners,  to  be 
nominated  half  by  himself  and  half  by  the  Par- 
liament, or  in  any  other  way  that  might  be  sat- 
isfactory to  both  parties.  To  render  the  point 
more  intelligible,  the  king  tendered  in  his  mes- 
sage the  names  of  thirty  persons  for  commis- 
sioners, and  among  them  were  the  names  of 
Vane,  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Hollis.  This 
was  the  falsest  proposal  he  had  yet  made,  and 
the  Independent  leaders  at  once  detected  its 
falsehood.  It  was  merely  one  of  the  old  re- 
sources to  strive  to  place  the  Parliament,  if 
possible,  in  a  false  position.  In  the  very  midst 
of  the  subsequent  measures  he  took  to  advance 
the  same  object,  it  was  afterward  found  he  had 
written  thus  to  Diffby :  **  Now,  for  my  own  par- 
ticular resolution,  I  am  endeavouring  to  get  to 
London,  so  that  the  conditions  may  be  such  as 
a  ffentleman  may  own,  and  that  the  rebels  may 
acknowledge  me  king,  being  not  without  hope 
that  I  shall  be  able  so  to  draw  either  the  Pres- 
byterians or  Independents  to  side  with  me  for 
extirpating  one  the  other,  that  I  shall  be  really 
king  again.  I  will  conclude  with  this  assci- 
rance,  that  whatsoever  becomes  of  me,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  will  never  forsake  the  Churchy 
my  friends,  nor  my  crown." 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  it  is  unnecessary, 
to  follow  the  course  of  events  after  this  period 
through  the  various  changes  which  carried 
Charles  to  the  Scotch  camp,  which  subsequent- 
ly induced  the  Scots  to  surrender  him  to  the 
Parliament,  and  which  ended  in  the  violent 
struggles  between  the  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
pendent parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
to  the  final  disposal  of  his  person  and  dignity, 
and  the  new  settlement  of  the  government  of 
the  kingdom. 

Clarendon  haa  two  remarks  in  his  history 
which  may  be  properly  introduced  here.  He 
observes  of  the  disconifort  of  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners after  the  decision  of  the  first  civil 
war :  '*  They  bad  long  bad  jealousy  of  Crom- 
well and  Sir  Henry  vane,  and  all  that  party, 
which  they  saw  increased  every  day,  and  grew 
powerful  in  the  Parliament,  in  the  council,  and 
in  the  cit^.  Their  sacred  vow  and  covenant 
was  mentioned  with  less  reverence  and  respect, 
and  the  Independents,  which  comprehended 
many  sects  in  religion,  spake  publicly  against 
it,  of  which  party  Cromwell  and  Vane  were 
the  leaders,  with  very  many  clergymen,  who 
were  the  most  popular  preachers,  and  who  in 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  had  great  authority ; 
so  that  the  Scots  plainly  perceived  that,  though 
they  had  gone  at  far  towards  the  deotnictioQ 
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of  the  Charch  of  England  as  they  deaired,  they 
ahoald  never  be  able  to  establish  their  Piesby- 
terian  government,  without  which  they  should 
lose  all  their  credit  in  their  own  countfj,  and 
all  their  interest  in  England."*  And  in  a  sub- 
sequent passage  of  singular  incorrectness  he 
adds :  **  The  truth  is,  though  that  party  was 
most  prevalent  in  the  Parliaraent,  and  compre- 
hended all  the  superior  officers  of  the  army 
(the  general  only  excepted,  who  thought  him- 
self a  Presbyterian),  vet  there  were  only  three 
men,  Vane,  Oromwell,  and  Ireton,  vHio  govern- 
ed and  disposed  all  the  rest  according  to  their 
sentiments ;  and  without  doubt  they  had  not 
yet  published  their  dark  designs  to  many  of 
their  own  party,  nor  would  their  party  at  that 
lime  have  been  so  numerous  and  considerable 
if  they  had  known,  or  but  imagined,  that  they 
had  enteitained  those  thoughts  of  heart,  which 
they  grew  every  day  less  tender  to  conceal, 
and  forward  enough  to  discover.**! 

Upon  this,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what 
these  **  dark  designs'*  were  that  are  here  im- 
puted to  Vane.  The  lesson  in  politics  which 
his  life  illustrated  and  enforced  cannot  be  stud- 
ied too  well,  and  it  has  never  yet  been  exhibit- 
ed in  that  most  impressive  form  which  it  as- 
sumes when,  upon  the  great  actions  of  his  life, 
the  rarer  political  writings  he  left  behind  him 
throw  the  light  of  their  eloquence  and  wisdom. 

The  majority  of  historians  speak  of  Vane  as 
a  purely  theoretical  Republican,  with  great  wis- 
dom in  the  means  he  employed,  but  with  the 
utmost  absurdity  in  the  ends  he  aimed  at :  in 
a  word,  the  owner  of  a  political  faith  not  redu- 
cible to  this  world,  and  only  made  up  of  wild- 
ness  and  extravagant  enthusiasoL  Such  are 
the  convenient  opinions,  with  the  help  of  which 
disagreeable  conclusions  of  another  sort  are 
sought  to  be  kept  at  distance ! 

A  theoretical  Republican  Vane  was  not,  if  it 
is  attempted  to  be  shown  by  this  that  the  mo- 
tive of  his  public  exertions  was  merely  a  pre- 
conceived idea  of  the  abstract  excellence  of 
that  form  of  civil  society.  What  Vane  sought 
was  good  and  popular  government,  extensive 
representation,  freedom  of  thought,  A-eedom  of 
the  press,  and  perfect  liberty  of  conscience. 
Because  he  could  not  find  these  under  a  mon- 
archy, he  became  a  Republican ;  but  under  a 
monarchy  he  would  have  been  content  with 
these.  Practical  and  protracted  experience  of 
the  utter  impossibility  of  bringing  Charles  to 
terms  of  good  faith  was  the  origin  of  Vane*s 
devotion  to  a  republic.  Having  once  embraced 
that  faith,  he  pursued  it  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  of  his  character,  but  never 
for  a  single  instant  lost  sight  of  the  practical 
reasons  out  of  which  it  had  sprung  up  in  his 
mind,  nor  of  the  wise  design  of  preserving  all 
its  new  institutions,  in  so  far  as  possible,  in 
correspondence  with  the  fundamental  laws  and 
usages  to  which  Englishmen  had  been  for  cen- 
turies accustomed,  and  under  which,  in  their 
purer  shapes,  they  had  grown  in  virtue,  in  civ- 
ilization, and  in  power. 

In  an  Essay  on  Qovemment,  which  was  left 
among  his  papers  at  his  death,  he  lays  down  a 
philosophical  maxim  which  few  wUl  be  bold 
enough  nowadays  to  dispute :  "  Ancient  found- 
ations,  when  onoe  they  become  destructive  to 
•  VoLT.,p.W,10.  nbid.7pr3«^ 


those  very  ends  for  which  they  were  first  oT' 
dained,  and  prove  hinderances  to  the  good  and 
enjoyment  of  human  societies,  to  the  true  wor- 
ship  of  God,  and  the  safety  of  the  people,  are 
for  their  sakes,  and  upon  the  same  reasoDs, 
to  be  altered,  for  which  they  were  first  laid. 
In  the  way  of  God*s  justice  they  may  be  aba- 
ken  and  removed,  in  order  to  accomplisb  the 
counsels  of  his  will  upon  such  a  state,  nation, 
or  kingdom,  in  order  to  his  introdaciog  a  righ- 
teous government  of  his  own  framing.*'*  Wbin 
he  stood  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  upon  bis 
trial,  he  laid  down  another  propositioD,  oa 
which,  he  said,  all  his  actions  had  been  groaad- 
ed,  and  he  challenged  the  judges,  with  eloqueot 
and  unanswerable  subtlety,  to  contradict  it  if 
they  could.  It  was,  that  the  very  root  and  or- 
igin of  monarchical  government  in  England  was 
the  assent  of  the  people  through  their  rep- 
sentatives,  or,  in  other  words,  the  so  hornUe 
and  terrifying  Republican  principle. 

"  However  I  have  been  misjudged  and  mia- 
understood,  I  can  truly  affirm  that  in  the  whole 
series  of  my  actions,  that  which  I  have  bad  is 
my  eye  hath  been  to  preserve  the  ancient  well- 
constituted  government  of  England  on  its  own 
basis  and  primitive  righteous  foundations,  most 
learnedly  stated  by  Fortescue  in  his  book,  made 
in  praise  of  the  English  laws.  And  I  did  ac- 
count it  the  most  liAly  means  for  the  efiectiof 
of  this  to  preserve  it  at  least  in  its  root,  what- 
ever changes  and  alterations  it  might  be  ex- 
posed unto  in  its  branches,  through  iSbe  blaster- 
ous  and  stormy  times  that  have  passed  o? er  m 

"  This  is  no  new  doctrine  in  a  kingdom  w- 
quainted  with  political  power,  as  Forteseue 
shows  ours  is,  describing  it  to  be,  in  effeet,th0 
common  assent  of  the  realm,  the  wiD  of  the 
people  or  whole  body  of  the  kingdom,  reprt- 
sented  in  Parliament ;  nay,  though  this  repre- 
sentation, as  hath  fallen  out,  be  restrained  for 
a  season  to  the  Conunons*  House  in  their  sin- 
gle actings,  into  which,  as  we  have  seen,  whea, 
by  the  inordinate  fire  of  the  times,  two  of  the 
three  estates  have  for  a  season  been  oeltM 
down,  they  did  but  retire  into  then"  root,  and 
were  not  hereby  in  their  right  destroyed,  brt 
rather  preserved,  though  as  to  their  exercise 
laid  for  a  whfle  asleep,  till  the  season  came  of 
their  revival  and  restoration." 

Shortly  before  his  death,  while  imprisoned  a 
one  of  the  isles  of  Scilly,  he  made  a  more  ebb- 
orate  statement  of  bis  views  on  this  point,  and 
of  the  justifications  whkh  he  oonceiired  tba 
people  and  their  leaders  to  have  had  in  their 
attempts  to  alter  the  monarchical  institotioos. 
This  remarkable  treatise  was  entitled  *'Ta0 

*  In  anoth«r  pMwgv  be  ttatet,  witb  wm»w*HW*.>°*^ 
It  wu  onlinanr  among  th«  anoteats,  sot  o^f  ^jf^ 
their  goTernon,  out  goremment  eleo.  If  am  no*  "  '"f 
be  lawfully  depoeed,  they  are  not  wronged  bf  cbnc*  ■ 
mrenunent.  and  who  elae  can  be  ?  It  it  w  »<*^  f? 
fandamental  a  right  in  peopb  to  have  aad  to  «• '*fV 
liberty,  that  we  may  do  well  t©  oonsider  wbetktr  J*/ "J 
any  right  to  gire  it  out  of  their  handa,  vatkm  it  bt  l««™| 


any  right  to  gire  it  oot  of  their  handa,  vatkm  it  tt  i 
"     the  law  of  natttre,  the  tTM  end  of  ailf 
wvu.  .»  «Miiian  eocietiea,  torn  their  owe  msoa  **■'<'    ^ 
and  ao  torn  beasta  for  their  govereon  to  ride  «••  J^? 


'SS, 


Jewa,  Oreekf,  and  RocDsna,  the  wiaett  lUttt  ia  ^  _ 
hare  over  and  orer  need  this  liberty  of  chaafiaa  "•^JTJ 
enunent  aa  they  aaw  oeoaaiao,  and  that  oAea  vitk  «*(7rT 
•nooeaa,  if  undeniable.  Were  it  anlawful  for  a  ««•  "J 
case  to  depoee  and  remore  kings,  what  title*  bavf  "^JT^ 
archa  now  npon  oath  to  their  crown*,  that  art  dttwiflw^ 
those  who  were  eleeted  into  the  loocn  of  aoob  M  »•  F^ 
depoaedr* 
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People's  Case  Stated."  At  the  commeDce- 
BM&t  of  it,  he  lays  down,  in  language  whidi 
bears  no  eridence  of  witdnessor  impatience  of 
JBst  restraint,  the  following  roles :  **  The  end 
of  a0  gOTemment  being  for  the  good  and  wel- 
fare, and  not  for  the  destniction  of  the  mled, 
God,  who  is  the  institutorof  goremment,  as  he 
is  pleased  to  ordain  the  office  of  goremors,  in- 
tnsttag  them  with  power  to  command  the  just 
and  reasonable  things  which  his  own  law  com- 
mands, that  carry  their  own  CTldence  to  com' 
moo  reason  and  sense,  at  least  that  do  not  eri- 
deatly  contradict  it,  so  he  grants  a  liberty  to 
the  subjects,  or  those  that  by  him  are  pot  on- 
der  the  rale,  to  refose  all  soch  commands  as 
are  contrary  to  his  law,  or  to  the  jod^ent  of 
eDmoMHi  reason  and  sense,  whose  trial  he  al- 
lonvs,  by  way  of  assent  or  dissent,  before  the 
oomaiaods  of  the  rnler  shall  be  binding  or  pot 
in  execation ;  and  this  in  a  co-ordinacy  of 
power  with  jnst  goYemment,  and  as  the  doe 
hafeiTe  thereof;  for^^  he  adds,  in  words  of 
deepest  tmth  and  significance,  *WA«  original 
taKfH^9titm»  of  ju$t  laws  are  in  marC$  nature ,  and 
fcry  amatUuHon  of  being." 

From  the  foregoing  proposition,  a  condition 
of  gmremment  is  then  established  thos :  **  God 
doth  allow  and  confer  by  the  rery  law  of  natore, 
opoa  the  community  or  body  of  the  people,  that 
we  rdated  to  and  concerned  in  the  right  of 
ffDverament  placed  OTcr  them,  the  liberty,  by 
their  oonunon  Tote  or  soffrage  duly  given,  to 
be  aasenters  or  dissenters  thereunto,  and  to 
aAfin  and  make  stable,  or  disallow  and  render 
ioefieetoal,  what  shall  apparently  be  found  by 
tlMBi  to  be  for  the  good  or  hurt  of  that  society, 
vho«e  welfare,  next  under  the  justice  of  God*8 
commands  and  bis  glory,  is  the  supreme  law 
vad  Tery  end  of  all  subordinate  gorerning 
power.  Sovereign  power,  then,  comes  from 
God,  as  its  proper  root,  but  the  restraint  or  en- 
largement of  it,  in  its  execution  over  such  a 
body,  18  fbonded  in  the  common  consent  of  that 
body.  The  office  of  chief  ruler,  or  head  over 
any  state,  conunonwealth,  or  kingdom,  hath  the 
r^ght  of  doe  obedience  from  the  people  insepar- 
ably annexed  to  it.  It  is  an  office  not  only  of 
drtine  iostttotion,  but  for  the  safety  and  pro- 
teotkm  of  the  whole  body  or  community,  and 
therefore  justly  and  necessarily  draws  to  it,  and 
cagagea  their  sobjection."  The  logical  force 
•f  this  passage  is  only  equalled  by  its  philo- 
nphie  sobriety.  Subsequently  he  carries  out 
his  pmnises  into  the  following  eloquent  state- 
laeat  of  the  proper  source  of  the  best  form  of 
fsvenunent,  in  which,  it  will  be  seen,  the  char- 
acter of  his  religious  opinions,  as  I  have  en- 
deavoored  to  describe  thisoi,  receives  very  stri- 
bag  Sloatration.  **  The  highest  judgment  and 
viO  ael  op  by  God  for  angeU  and  men,  in  their 
partiemimr  beings,  to  hold  proportion  with,  and  bear 
:mfm  mmijf  wUo  (in  the  capacity  of  ruled,  in  re- 
latiDfi  to  their  chief  ruler),  shines  forth  in  the 
*€rscm  of  Christ,  the  ingrafted  Word ;  and  when, 
>y  the  agreement  or  common  consent  of  a  na- 
JOQ  or  state,  there  is  soch  a  constitotion  and 
orm  of  administratHMi  pitched  upon  as  in  a 
namdtng  and  ordinary  wa^  may  derive  and  con- 
vey tlw  Bosrast  and  greatest  likeness  in  human 
awBi^  or  acts  of  such  a  constitotion,  onto  the 
imlf  iiM  al  and  win  of  the  supreme  legislator,  as 
he  nile  aod  declared  doty  for  every  one  in 


that  society  to  observe,  it  is  thereby  that  gov- 
ernment or  supreme  power  comes  to  receive 
being  in  a  nation  or  state,  and  is  brought  into 
exercise  according  to  God's  ordinance  and  di- 
vine institution.  So,  then,  it  is  not  so  mneh  the 
form  cf  the  admimstration  as  the  thing  administer' 
ed,  wherein  the  good  or  evil  cf  government  doth 
consist ;  that  is  to  say,  a  greater  likeness  or  un- 
likeness  unto  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  high- 
est Being,  in  all  the  acts  or  laws  flowing  from 
the  fundamental  constitotion  of  the  govern- 
ment.'* 

The  legal  restraints  placed  for  these  objects 
on  the  office  of  king  are  then  clearly  stated, 
after  which  Vane  ,a£ls :  '*  The  contrary  here- 
unto was  the  principle  at  bottom  of  the  king's 
cause,  which  he  endeavoored  to  uphold  and 
maintain,  in  order  to  decline  and  lay  aside  the 
legal  restraints  as  aforesaid,  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  by  the  fundamental  Con- 
stitution, is  subjected  unto,  as  to  the  exercise 
and  ministry  of  the  royal  office.  From  the  ob- 
servation and  experience  which  the  people  of 
England  had,  and  made  many  years  together, 
by  thehr  representatives  in  Parliament,  of  a  de- 
sire in  the  king  to  shake  oflT  these  legal  re- 
straints in  the  exercise  of  the  regal  power,  and 
on  their  having  tried  the  best  ways  and  means 
that  occurred  to  their  understandings  to  pre- 
vent the  san|e,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
enjoyment  of  their  just  rights  and  liberty,  they 
at  last  pitched  upon  the  desiring  from  the  king 
the  continuance  of  the  sitting  of  the  Parlia- 
ment called  November  3,  1640,  in  such  sort  as 
is  expressed  in  that  act,  17  Car.,  wherein  it  is 
provided,  *  that  it  shall  not  be  discontinued  or 
dissolved  but  by  act  of  Parliament.' "  This  act, 
however,  he  proceeds  to  argue,  did  not  in  itself 
dissolve  their  allegiance,  or  give  the  people 
back  their  original  right  to  erect  a  new  govern- 
ment, until  after,  all  reasonable  eflTorts  failing, 
war  had  been  resorted  to,  and  the  decision 
given :  *'  Such  appeal  answered,  and  the  issue 
decided  by  battle,  the  people's  delegates  still 
sitting,  and  keeping  together  in  their  collective 
body,  may  of  right,  and  according  to  reason, 
refuse  the  readmission  or  new  admission  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  former  rulers^  or  any  new  rulers 
again  over  the  whole  body,  tiU  there  be  receiv- 
ed satisfaction  for  the  former  wrongs  done,  the 
expense  and  hazard  of  the  war,  and  security  for 
the  time  to  come  that  the  like  be  not  committed 
again.  Until  this  be  obtained,  they  are  bound 
in  duty,  in  soch  manner  as  they  judge  most  fit, 
to  provide  for  the  present  government  of  the 
whole  body,  that  the  common  weal  receive  no 
detriment."*  He  admits  the  sacredness  of  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  and  argues, 
with  great  force  and  eloquence,  that  it  is  only 
an  utter  abose  of  the  kingly  trust  that  can  re- 

*  hk  another  work  be  expreeses  the  tame  doctriDe  thoe : 
**  An  coBtruient  •otinge  ■Jpunet  the  princ*  are  not  to  be 
aceoontad  a  reaisting  of  the  power,  eepedally  when  the 
whole  lUte  ia  coooemed,  and  the  basineM  i»  maaaigei  bf 
paUio  tmsteea,  called  and  anthorixed  bjr  law,  aa  conserren 
of  the  etate,  and  defenders  of  the  public  liberties  and  lawa 
thereof.  In  raoh  a  pnblic  capaeitr,  to  stand  in  the  gap 
when  a  breadi  is  nmde,  and  hiaoer  any  chaige  or  at- 
tempt that  wonld  rainate  the  state,  is  dnty.  In  such  case, 
they  ought  to  withstand  and  hinder  the  Tiolent  proceedings 
of  any,  either  by  way  of  justice  in  a  legal  trial*  or  by  force ; 
for  the  prince  is  not  master  of  the  state,  hot  only  a  gvaidlaa 
and  defender  thereof  froai  injuries  aod  sriL'*-^Tristi$i  sm 
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Ueve  the  sabject  from  it ;  bat  he  tnll  be  utterly 
lelieyed  in  that  case,  he  adds,  **  especially  if, 
together  with  such  breach  of  trust,  both  parties 
appeal  to  God,  and  put  it  upon  the  issue  of  bat- 
tle, and  God  give  the  decision  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  that  original  right  be  asserted, 
and  possession  thereof  had  and  held  for  some 
years,  and  then  not  rightfully  httt  hut  treacher- 
ously betrayed  and  given  uv  by  thoee  in  whom  no 
power  was  rightfully  placed." 

These,  then,  are  the  **  dark  designs"  of  Vane : 
this  is  the  wild  and  visionary  enthusiast !  He 
sought  to  achieve  for  the  English  people,  for  us, 
his  posterity,  the  blessings  of  a  government  re- 
sponsible to  the  governed,  the  basis  of  which 
was  to  be  security  for  person  and  property, 
and  perfect  and  unoontrolhible  freedom  in  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  conscience  and  in- 
tellect. Failing  of  this  object  in  that  day  under 
a  monarchical  fonn,  he  struck  for  a  republic. 
This  was  his  only  crime — ^the  sum  of  his  *'  dark 
designs." 

But,  aks !  for  one  person  among  the  good 
citizens  of  London,  at  the  close  of  the  civU  war, 
who  could  think  with  Vane,  there  were  fifty  who 
preferred  to  think,  on  these  particular  points, 
with  Clarendon.  The  Presbyterians  had  once 
more  rallied  in  this  stronghold  of  their  power. 
They  clamoured  for  a  Presbyterian  settlement. 
They  seemed  to  have  altogether  fofgotten  such 
things  as  a  reform  of  political  institutions,  or 
an  establishment  of  public  rights  and  liberties. 
A  petition  had  been  secretly  got  up  by  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  name  of  the  city,*  and  was 
now  carried  into  Parliament,  praying  for  strict 
religious  conformity,  for  subscription  to  the 
Covenant,  and  for  the  dissolution  of  the  army. 
It  was  only  preliminary  to  a  more  decisive 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians. 
The  reduction  of  the  .army  to  a  peace  estab- 
lishment was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  9th  of  February.  The  dismantling 
of  the  garrisons  in  England  and  Wales,  with  the 
exception  of  forty-five ;  and  the  reduction  of 
the  army,  alter  draughts  of  horse  and  foot  for 
the  service  of  Ireland,  to  about  6000  horse,  to 
maintain  public  tranquillity,  and  the  force  of  in- 
fantry required  for  the  reserved  garrisons,  were 
carried  after  earnest  and  long  debate,  in  which 
Vane  used  all  his  influence  and  eloquence 
against  the  motion,  and  carried,  too,  without 
due  provision  for  arrears  of  pay.  It  was  voted, 
also,  that  no  member  of  Parliament  should  have 
a  military  command ;  that  there  should  be  no 
officer  of  higher  rank  than  that  of  colonel,  with 
the  exception  of  Fairfax ;  and  that  every  of- 
ficer should  take  the  Covenant,  and  conform 
to  the  Presbyterian  ordinance  in  religion :  in 
other  words,  all  security  for  the  triumphs  that 
had  been  won  for  the  people  were  recklessly 
voted  away,  and  the  people's  bravest  soldiers, 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  Ludlow,  Algernon  Sidney, 
Skippon,  Blake,  and  Hutchinson,  were  insolent- 


*  A  ftrr  memorable  coonter-petition  was  labeeqoently 
•et  afloat  bjr  the  Independents,  demanding  some  staitling 
reforms,  which  exhibited  revolntion  and  Repnldieanism  nn- 
masked.  It  remonstrated  against  the  payment  of  tithes,  the 
hardships  of  enforced  rehgioos  conformitj,  Uie  insolent  con- 
inmelr  with  which  Presmrterians  designated  those  who 
wonld  not  conform  to  the  ntabjUty ;  the  mischief  of  tlie 
House  of  Lords ;  and  was  addressed  to  the  tmnwu  author^ 
ity  of  the  nation  in  the  CosMieiM*  Hoose  of  Parliament— 
BUt.fnm  Mackiitiotk, 


ly  dismissed  from  their  service.  Fairfiuc  him- 
self was  only  retained  on  a  division  by  150  to 
147. 

Mr.  Godwin  has,  at  this  passage  of  history, 
given  way  to  no  inappropriate  strain  of  melan- 
choly enthusiasm.  "  Here,"  he  says, "  we  hare 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  and 
versatility  of  human  aflffairs.  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
St.  John,  and  Vane  were  four  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  that  ever  figured  upon  the  theatre  of 
any  nation.  They  were  engaged  to  the  meas- 
ures they  undertook  by  the  strongest  motires 
that  could  animate  and  excite  the  heart  of  man. 
They,  and  they  only,  had  been  prindpally  con- 
cerned in  conducting  an  arduoas  war  to  a  soe- 
cessful  termination.  Other  men  had  felt  deeply 
and  fought  nobly ;  but  it  was  they  who  created 
the  army  by  which  the  victory  was  aeeared. 
Finding  their  influence  not  sufficiently  triomph- 
ant  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  had  recur- 
red to  the  admirable  expedient  of  aetttn;  on 
foot  new  elections  for  those  places  in  EDgtaod 
which,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  and  by  the  events 
of  a  civil  war,  were  found  unrepresented ;  and 
this  measure  had,  for  a  time,  answered  every 
purpose  to  them  that  their  fondest  wishes  could 
have  anticipated.  Their  adversaries  were  men 
of  ordinary  capacities ;  Hollis  and  Sir  Phifip 
Stapletoo,  the  nominal  leaders  of  the  Piesb^ 
terians,  would  probably  never  have  been  beaid 
of  in  history  had  they  lived  in  a  more  tranqd 
period.  Tet  all  these  advantages  possessed  bj 
the  heads  of  the  Independent  party  proved 
fleeting  and  illusory.  The  very  circumstance 
of  the  great  success  and  superlative  talents  of 
these  men  had  a  tendency  to  render  them  ob* 
jects  of  jealousy  to  coarse  and  vulgar  mindi. 
Hollis  says,  •  Though  the  greater  part  of  the 
new  members  came  into  the  House  with  u 
much  prejudice  as  possible  against  os,  y^ 
when  they  came  to  sit  there  themselves,  and 
see  with  their  own  eyes  the  carnage  of  thingSi 
this  made  them  change  their  minds,  and  man! 
of  them  to  confess  and  acknowledge  that  ih^ 
had  been  abused.'  Such  is  the  ahnost  unavoid- 
able course  of  things  in  modem  times,  aai 
among  what  is  called  a  sober  people.  The  met 
of  the  last  four  centuries  in  civihzed  Europo 
have  been  found  capable  of  being  strongly  ^- 
cited,  and  susceptible  of  a  tone  of  fe'^**'JU5 
enthusiasm.  But  this  is  to  them  an  nnnatoral 
state,  and  they  speedily  subside  into  their  ^ 
stitutional  quietude.  There  are  but  few  of  os 
that  can  even  image  to  ourselves  an  excitenieni 
and  elevation  that,  as  in  the  instances  of  Gre«^ 
and  Rome,  lasted  for  centuries.  Talk  to  the 
men  of  later  times  of  sobriety  and  moderatioo, 
and  they  will  soon  show  that  they  prefer  iMt 
lore  to  the  soblimer  style  of  heroism  and  viitttf, 
of  self-sacrifice  and  expansive  aflfections.  »^« 
are  sons  of  the  fog  and  the  mist  The  daop 
and  flagging  element  in  which  we  breathe  D^ 
comes  part  of  ourselves :  we  turn  wecolaiivj 
men  and  calculators:  timorous  prudence  ana 
low  circumspection  fix  their  stamp  on  au  w« 
do.  *  Our  charity  begins  at  home,*  and  ucs 
its  attention  emphatically  on  our  own  interesu 
or  our  own  firesides.  We  dare  not  mount, J* 
least  from  the  impulse  of  feeling,  in^  ^  ^ 
real  region,  lest  we  should  break  our  necks  will 
the  fall.  To  men  formed  in  this  mould,  iw 
.representation  of  such  persons  as  HoUb  aw 
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,  <  the  moderate  party,'  as  they  loTed 
to  denominate  themselves,  are  almost  sure  to 
proTe  irresistible."* 

Vane's  positioQ  was  that  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficohy.  He  felt  that  he  must  now  throw  his 
party  npon  the  great  body  of  the  army  for  sup- 
port, to  a  more  absolute  de^ee  than  he  had 
contemplated  hitherto.  It  will  be  worth  while, 
before  proceeding  farther,  to  show  what  char- 
acter ot  men  these  soldiers  were.  Whitelocke 
describes  thus  the  troops  raised  by  Cromwell : 
"He  had  a  brave  regiment  of  horse  of  his 
eoontrymeo,  most  of  them  freeholders  and  free- 
boUers*  sons,  and  who,  upon  matter  of  con- 
science, engaged  in  this  quarrel ;  and  thus,  being 
well  armed  within  by  the  satisfaction  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  without  by  good  iron 
arais,  they  would  as  one  man  stand  firmly  and 
i^t  desperately."  Baxter  says  of  them  in  his 
hfe :  **  At  his  first  entrance  into  the  wars  he 
bad  a  special  care  to  get  religious  men  into  his 
troop:  these  were  of  greater  understanding 
than  eonunon  soldiers,  and  therefore  more  ap- 
prehensive of  the  importance  and  consequence 
of  the  war ;  and  making,  not  money,  but  that 
which  they  took  for  the  public  felicity,  to  be 
tbeir  end,  they  were  the  more  engaged  to  be 
raiiaot.  They  therefore  proved  such  that,  as 
!»  as  I  could  learn,  they  never  once  ran  away 
before  an  enemy."  The  fiercely  Royalist  Bates, 
io  bis  **  Elencbus  Motuum,*'  speaks  of  them 
tbos :  **  Cromwell  invited  all  the  honest  men 
(as  he  was  pleased  to  call  them)  to  take  on  with 
bim.  Wherefore  Independents,  Anabaptists, 
and  the  sink  of  fanatics,  came  flocking  to  him, 
^ho,  in  the  beginning,  were  unskilful  both  in 
bandling  their  arms  and  managing  their  horses. 
Bot  he  used  them  daily  to  look  after,  feed,  and 
dress  their  horses,  and,  when  it  was  needful, 
to  lie  together  with  them  on  the  ground.  He 
besides  taught  them  to  clean,  and  keep  their 
inns  bright,  and  ready  for  service ;  to  choose 
tbe  best  armour,  and  arm  themselves  to  the 
best  advantage.  Trained  up  in  this  kind  of 
mihtary  exercise,  they  excelled  all  their  fellow- 
soldiers  in  feats  of  war,  and  obtained  more  vic- 
tories over  their  enemies."  **  And  these  men," 
observes  another  Royalist,  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
'^  habited  more  to  spiritual  pride  than  carnal 


ly,  when  it  was  proposed  to  disband  these  very 
forces  immediately  after  the  restoration.  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  could  speak  the  truth  only 
when  the  truth  answered  his  purpose,  spoke  of 
them  and  their  exploits  in  these  words :  **  His 
majesty  consents  to  the  measure.  Yet,  let  me 
tell  you,  no  other  prince  in  Europe  would  be 
willing  to  disband  such  an  army  ;  an  army  to 
which  victory  is  entailed,  and  which,  humai^ 
speaking,  could  hardly  fail  of  conquest  whither- 
soever he  should  lead  it ;  an  army  whose  order 
and  discipline,  whose  sobriety  and  mannersy 
whose  courage  and  success,  have  made  it  fa- 
mous and  terrible  over  the  world."* 

It  was  no  common  army,  this :  it  was  a  band 
of  men  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  a  great  pub- 
lic cause,  and  who  had  a  right  to  some  influ- 
ence, and  that  not  inconsiderable,  in  the  right 
direction  of  the  victories  won  by  their  own  val- 
our for  the  security  of  their  own  homes.  In 
this  view,  it  is  certain  that  Vane  now  counte- 
nanced the  seizure  of  the  king  by  Joyce,  and 
Fairfaxes  march  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  the  Presbyterians.  Hitherto  he  had 
no  distrust  of  Cromwell.  The  exertions  of  that 
great  soldier  in  this  crisis  had  been  all  Repub- 
lican in  their  tendency,  since  in  favouring,  or 
at  least  not  resisting,  the  organization  of  the 
agitators  and  other  military  councils,  he  was 
raising  up  the  very  worst  instrument  of  despo- 
tism— an  armed  and  enthusiastic  democracy. 

The  disgraceful  London  riots  in  favour  of  the 
Presbyterians  completed  the  sorry  work  set  on 
foot  by  that  party,  and  determine  yane*8  last 
scruples.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  removing 
with  several  other  members,  and  the  speakers 
of  both  Houses,  to  Fairfaxes  camp  at  Hounslow, 
and  as  he  afterward  rode  with  that  general 
along  the  line  of  the  troops,  was  hailed  and 
cheered  with  enthusiasm.  A  few  days  after. 
Vane  and  Fairfax,  the  two  speakers,  with  the 
other  seceding  members,  met  at  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  and  proceeded  to  Westminster, 
where  the  Presbyterians,  feeling  themselves 
once  more  defeated  by  a  consunmiate  stroke  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  their  adversaries,  while  a 
melancholy  and  mischievous  eflTort  had  been 
made  by  themselves,  were  unprepared  to  ofl^er 
any  farther  present  resistance.    In  Hyde  Park 


riot  and  intemperance,  so  consequently,  having  they  received  even  the  congratulations  of  the 
been  industrious  and  active  in  their  former  call-  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  and  at  Charing  Cross 
iogs  and  professions,  where  natural  courage  the  common  council  stood  ready  to  receive 
wanted,  zeal  supplied  its  place.  At  first  they  them !  Colonel  Hammond's  regiment  of  foot, 
cbose  rather  to  die  than  fly ;  and  custom  re- 1  and  Rich's  and  Cromwell's  regiment  of  horse, 
ttoved  the  fear  of  danger."  Of  themselves,  in '  led  the  procession,  which  was  closed  by  Tom- 
&  petition  to  the  Parliament,  these  men  had  |  linson's  regiment  of  horse.  On  the  following 
spoken  thus :  •«  We  were  not  a  mere  mercenary  day  the  whole  army,  with  its  artillery,  marched 
4nny,  hired  to  serve  any  arbitrary  power  of  a  i  through  London,  "  but  in  so  civil  and  orderly  a 
state,  but  were  called  forth  and  conjured,  by  the  manner  that  not  the  least  ofifence  or  prejudice 
KTeral  declarations  of  Parliament,  to  the  de-  was  expressed  by  them  towards  any  man,  either 


^eoce  of  our  own  and  the  people's  just  rights 
and  hberties.  To  these  ends  in  judgment  and 
conscience  we  took  up  arms ;  and  we  are  re- 
solved to  assert  and  vindicate  these  rights 
gainst  an  arbitrary  power,  and  all  particular 
pirties  and  interests  whatsoever. "t    And  last- 


>  G«««ia,  H»t.  of  Cob.,  ii.,  tl8-»l. 


t  f»  tMcWr  petition,  d«aMiMliiiff  p«riMiit  of  the  aman 

• '-    *         -•^■^  '"     '"^    Presbytari 

ii«r«  we  hi 
af  wihjeflM — tfcat  in  parebannrtbe  freedom  c4 
««  hatf  aot  kft  <mr  own.**    They  sMert  the  ji 


■Tt>iiiii<tJ  to  be  withheld  by  the  rreabyterianm, 

«y,  **  We  hope  thait  tj  beiof  eoldien  we  hmve  not  loet  the 


Vn  hope  thait  bj  \m 

refeabieflM  ther 
^euvMi  we  have  ao«  ket 
tieiif  their  ieaaad  of  the  peyment  of  aneen  to  themeelvea 


in  words,  action,  or  gesture."  The  procession 
had  no  sooner  reached  Palace  Yard  than  Fair- 
fax alighted  and  retired  into  a  private  house^ 
while  the  Lords  and  Commons  proceeded  to 
their  respective  places  of  assembly.  Manches- 
ter and  Lenthall  took  the  chair  in  each  House ; 
and  the  proceedings  commenced  with  a  report 


not  aa  "mercenariea  whoee  end  waa  fain,^  bat  aa  men 
"who  had  abandoned  their  eatatea,  tradea,  callinga,  and 
the  contentmenta  of  a  qniet  life,  for  the  perila  and  ftUgom 
of  war  in  defence  of  thi  pablio  liberty.** 

•  In  the  History  of  the  Comnonwealth,  iL,  13-169,  the 
renter  will  find  thia  aabiect  treated. 
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from  the  commissioners  of  the  Parliament,  ap- 
pointed to  reside  with  the  army  (that  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  made  by  Vane),  of  the 
transactions  of  the  last  preceding  days.  Fair- 
fax was  then  successively  introduced  into  each 
House,  and  receiyed  their  thanks  for  what  he 
had  done.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  by  their 
joint  vote,  made  Constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London.* 

The  king's  ill-judged  flight  from  Hampton 
Court  once  more  altered  the  position  of  affairs. 
The  first  treaty  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
treachery  of  Charles  with  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners, will  be  more  appropriately  glanced  at 
in  the  memoir  of  Henry  Marten.  The  day  after 
the  Parliamentary  commissioners  returned,  the 
celebrated  vote  of  non-addresses  was  passed, 
equivalent  to  a*  resolution  for  the  settlement  of 
the  kingdom  without  farther  recourse  to  the 
king.  The  events  which  followed,  and  had  the 
effect  of  lifting  up  the  Presbyterians  once  more ; 
the  riots  in  the  various  English  counties,  and 
the  advance  and  defeat  of  the  Scotch  army ;  the 
famous  petitions  and  proposals  of  Fairfax  and 
his  officers,  will  also  have  fitter  illustration  in 
the  notice  of  Marten's  important  participation 
in  these  measures.  Vane  seems  to  have  held 
himself  as  much  as  possible  in  the  position  of 
being  able,  at  a  crisis,  to  negotiate  between  the 
Commons  and  the  army,  secure  that  his  party 
in  the  House  would  once  more  feel  ascendency 
and  power  upon  the  final  crushing  of  the  **  sec- 
ond civil  war." 

The  personal  treaty  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
now  arranged ;  Vane  was  appointed  one  of  the 
chief  commissioners,  and  represented  the  In- 
dependent or  (now)  Republican  party.  Hollis 
and  others  represented  the  Presbyterians.  Sev- 
eral peers  attached  to  the  Parliament  were  also 
present,  and  Charles  was  attended  by  forty-two 
friends  and  advisers.'  The  interviews  and  de- 
bates were  spun  out  from  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  27th  of  November,  1648.  In  the 
course  of  them  Charles  showed  much  ability, 
and  Vane,  who  had,  as  he  says,  *<  believed  him 
to  be  a  very  weak  person,"  took  occasion  to 
acknowledge  "  that  he  had  been  deceived,"  for 
that  he  had  found  him  "  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  abilities. "f  Such  a  feeling  would  be  nat- 
urally apt  to  overrate  itself  by  comparison  with 
a  previous  unjust  impression. 

The  result  of  the  treaty  was  a  concession  of 
the  militia  by  Charles,  with  the  secret  reserva- 
tion to  retract  it  ;|  but  he  afterward  took  his 
stand  upon  two  points :  a  claim  for  *'  the  divine 
institution  of  the  bishops,"  and  for  indemnity 
to  all  his  friends.  Hollis  and  the  other  Pres- 
byterians implored  him  on  their  knees,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  to  concede  these  also.  He 
refused.  "  The  truth  is,"  says  Clarendon,  de- 
scribing the  treaty,  "there  were  among  the 
commissioners  many  who  had  been  carried  with 
the  violence  of  the  stream,  and  would  be  glad 
of  those  concessions  which  the  king  would  very 
cheerfully  have  granted,  an  act  of  indemnity 
and  oblivion  being  what  they  were  principally 
concerned  in ;  and  of  all  the  rest,  who  were 
more  passionate  for  the  militia  and  against  the 
Church,  there  was  no  man,  except  Sir  Harry 

*  Hwt.  of  Com.,  ii.,  386-7.    Ruahwoith.   t^ulook*. 
t  Sir  Edward  W»lker,  p.  SIS.  «*•««»•. 

t  Hist,  fron  BfMskinto^,  yi,,  109. 


Vane,  who  did  not  desire  that  a  peace  m^  be 
established  by  that  treaty ;  for  as  all  the  other 
lords  desired,  in  their  own  natures  and  affec- 
tions, no  more  than  that  their  transgressions 
might  never  more  be  called  to  remembrance,  so 
the  Lord  Say  himself  (who  was  as  proud  of  his 
quality,  and  of  being  distinguished  from  other 
men  by  his  title,  as  any  man  alive)  well  foresaw 
what  would  become  of  his  peerage  if  the  treaty 
proved  inefl^ectual,  and  the  army  should  make 
their  own  model  of  the  government  they  wonld 
submit  to  ras  undoubtedly  they  resolved  shortly 
to  do),  and  therefore  he  did  all  he  could  to  work 
upon  the  king  to  yield  to  what  was  proposed  to 
him,  and  afterward,  upon  the  Parliament,  to  be 
content  with  what  his  majesty  had  yielded." 
It  was  well  for  the  men  who  preferred  their 
titles  to  their  country  to  argue  thus,  but  the 
younger  Sir  Henry  Vane  remained  to  the  Isst, 
**  among  the  faithless,  faithful." 

Charles  had  again  thought  of  escape  and  of 
revenge  when  be  reject^  the  kneeling  and 
weeping  Presbyterians :  the  army  now  seized 
his  person  once  more,  and  closed  his  hopes  on 
that  head  forever.  Meanwhile,  a  terrible  re- 
monstrance, calling  for  justice  on  him  as  **the 
capital  source  of  all  grievances,"  had  been  car- 
ried into  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the 
Presbyterian  majority,  again  mustering,  strove 
to  parry  it  by  successive  remonstrances.  The 
army,  upon  this,  sent  in  a  more  determined  dec- 
laration, that  unless  justice  were  suffered  to 
prevafl,  they  would  purge  the  House,  and  pot  a 
stop  to  the  treaty.  At  this  crisis,  the  6nt  of 
December,  1648,  the  commissioners  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  reported  Charles's  answers,  and 
Hollis  moved  that  they  should  be  declared  sat- 
isfactory. To  the  astonishment  of  Vane,  Fien- 
nes  supported  that  motion,  but  the  extract  from 
Clarendon  respecting  Fiennes's  father.  Lord 
Say,  explains  the  marvel.*  The  debate  lasted 
one  day,  and  its  farther  consideration  was  ad- 
journed to  the  next  by  a  majority  of  133  to  lOft. 
Vane  saw  that  the  crisis  he  had  striven  so  \oum 
to  avert  had  arrived  at  last,  and  he  prepared 
himself  for  one  great  and  final  effTort  to  sor- 
mount  it.  The  speech  he  delivered  on  the  re- 
sumption of  the  debate  on  the  second  day  is  oik 
fortunately  only  left  to  us  in  the  equivocal 
pages  of  Clarendon.  That  it  must  have  been 
very  masterly,  however,  we  can  discen^  even 
there,  and  we  discern  in  it,  also,  the  first  frank. 
and  resolute  statement  of  the  question  as  be- 
tween monarchy  and  a  republic. 

"  Young  Sir  Harry  Vane,"  says  dareodon, 
"  had  begun  the  debate  with  the  highest  inao- 
lence  and  provocation,  telling  them  *  that  they 
should  that  day  know  and  discover  who  were 
their  friends  and  who  were  their  foes,  or,  cA«i 
he  might  speak  more  plainly,  teho  were  the  king'^s 
party  in  the  House  and  toko  were  for  the  petft*  ;* 
and  so  proceeded  with  his  usual  grave  bitter- 
ness against  the  person  of  the  king  and  the  gcvr- 
ernment  that  had  been  too  long  settled ;  pat 
them  in  mind  *  that  they  had  been  diverted  frfxn 
their  old  settled  resolution  and  declaration  that 
they  would  make  no  more  addresses  to  Use 
king,  after  which  the  kingdom  had  been  (ot-  i 
erned  in  great  peace,  and  begun  to  taste  ike  s9o*tt 
of  that  republican  government  wkidk  they  htd  «»> 

*  Thi*  WM  fint  pointed  oat  in  th«  HiatiMry  ftom  »^— *\in 
toih,  in  njAj  to  Um  doabto  of  Oodwte  and  Lingud. 
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fei^ed  and  begun  to  eMijMish^  when,  by  a  com- 
binatkm  between  the  city  of  London  and  an  ill- 
tfltected  party  in  Scotland,  with  some  small, 
fOttteropUble  insarrections  in  England,  all  which 
were  fomented  by  the  ci^,  the  Houses  had,  by 
elaiiKMir  and  noise,  been  induced  and  compelled 
to  reTerse  their  former  Totes  and  resolution, 
and  enter  into  a  persona]  treaty  with  the  king, 
with  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to  prevail, 
sotwithstanding  the  low  condition  he  was  in, 
to  ghre  them  any  security ;  but  he  had  still  re- 
served a  power  in  himself,  or  at  least  to  his 
posterity,  to  exercise  as  tyrannical  a  govem- 
meat  as  he  had  done ;  that  all  the  insurrections 
whieh  had  so  terrified  them  were  now  totally 
sabdoed,  and  the  principal  authors  and  abettors 
•f  tbem  in  custody,  and  ready  to  be  brought  to 
jttstiee,  if  they  pleased  to  direct  and  appoint  it ; 
that  thneir  enemies  in  Scotland  were  reduced, 
and  that  kingdom  entirely  devoted  to  a  firm  and 
good  correspondence  with  their  brethren,  the 
Pariiaiiient,  of  England,  so  that  there  was  no- 
thiiig  wanting  but  their  own  consent  and  resolu- 
tioo  to  make  themselves  the  happiest  nation  and 
people  in  the  world ;  and  to  that  purpose  de- 
aired  that  they  might,  ivithout  any  more  loss 
of  time,  return  to  their  former  resolution  of 
■iafring  no  more  addresses  to  the  king,  but  pro- 
ceed to  the  settling  the  government  without 
hfoi,  and  to  the  severe  punishment  of  those  who 
had  diatarbed  their  peace  and  quiet,  in  such  an 
exemplary  manner  as  might  terrify  all  other 
nken  lor  the  future  from  making  the  like  bold 
attempts,  which,  he  told  them,  they  might  see 
wo«ld  be  most  grateful  to  their  army,  which 
had  merited  so  much  from  them,  by  the  re- 
■lottstrance  they  had  so  latefy  published.'  This 
^seoorse  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  disliked 
bf  that  kind  of  murmur  which  usually  shows 
how  the  House  stands  inclined,  and  by  which 
mea  make  their  judgments  there  of  the  success 
that  is  like  to  be."* 

Sofiie  members  seconded  Vane  with  a  hearty 
copeuiience,  among  them  Wroth,  Wentworth, 
udPrideanx.   It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  by 
Prymie  that  the  Parliament  was  overawed  1^ 
the  army,  and  the  question  should  be  postponed. 
AaoCher  adjournment  took  place,  and  the  de- 
hate  was  resumed  next  morning  wiUi  increased 
vehemence.    Six  Monarchists  and  twelve  Re- 
yftticsna  are  named  as  having  spoken.    The 
Prefll^rterians,  not  venturing  to  persist  in  a 
that  the  king*s  answers  were  satisfactory, 
"   '  it  into  a  resolution  that  they  afforded 
ad  for  the  House  to  proceed  to  the  set- 
:  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  **    Prynne 
ia  speech  of  several  hours  nt  the  af- 
i,  with,  by  his  own  account,  wonder- 
It  was  carried  on  a  division  by  a 
ijority  of  140  to  104.    The  Lords  readily  con- 
1,  and  Vane's  last  hope  of  preventing  a 
BT  injofltioe  was  forever  gone.f 
The  Hcmae  was  purged  of  the  Presbyterian 
snajerity  oo  the  following  morning  by  Colonel 
Plride.    That  proceeding  will  be  found  d^cribed 
m  Che  memoir  of  Marten.    Yane  alone,  among 
flan  the  ledependents  and  Republicans,  refused 
s^  ehare  in  a  triumph  obtained  by  such  means. 
J§m  had  held  a  high  sense  of  the  claims  of  the 
^r^iy  to  be  aBowed  to  throw  the  Weight  of  their 
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opinions  into  the  scale  at  a  moment  like  the 
present,  and  while  the  state  was  itself  in  pro- 
cess of  revolution ;  he  had  done  bis  best  in  aid- 
ing them  when  on  former  occasions  they  had 
subdued  the  strength  of  the  Presbyterians  by 
the  inspiration  of  a  just  terror ;  but  this  forci- 
ble exclusion  of  members,  this  absolute  intro- 
duction of  the  sword  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  scene  of  his  best  exertions  for  the 
people  in  the  past,  and  the  source  of  his  best 
hopes  for  the  people  in  the  future,  appeared! 
fraught  with  a  danger  surpassing  every  other. 
He  took  the  resolution  at  once  to  retire  froo» 
public  life.  He  could  not  oppose  those  with 
whom  he  had  hitherto  acted  in  such  close 
union ;  he  knew  not  whether  even  now  their 
motives  might  not  be  as  pure  as  he  held  their 
conduct  to  be  mistaken ;  but,  in  any  case,  he 
could  never  lend  to  the  act  of  lawless  force  they 
had  committed  the  sanction  of  his  character 
and  name:  He  retired  to  Raby,*  and  took  no 
farther  part  in  public  life  till  after  the  execii» 
tion  of  the  king,  t 

It  is  a  profound  proof  of  Vane'd  political  aa^ 
gacity  that  he  disapproved  the  policy  of  that 
great  act  Upon  the  question  of  its  abstract 
justice  he  never  delivered  an  opinions 

He  left  his  private  retirement,  and  again 
joined  his  old  friends  and  assooiatest  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1649.  He  had  been  most 
earnestly  entreated  to  this  step  by  Cromwell^ 
and,  it  is  likely,  accepted  that  entreaty  as  a 
pledge  of  the  purity  of  intention  with  which  it 
was  designed  to  frame  and  carry  out  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth.  Nor  was  the 
request  Cromwell's  alone,  though  his  still  su- 
perior influence  with  Yane  was  the  instrument 
to  procure  compliance.  There  was  no  leading, 
man  of  the  party  that  did  not  hold  the  sanction 
of  the  most  eminent  Republican  statesman  to 
be  the  essential  element  of  their  new  republic* 
or  that  would  not  have  considered  the  outline 
of  proceedings  sketched  hitherto^  void  and 


*  This  CMtla  had  raffarad  in  th«  wan,  for  the  Royatifll»» 
mad*  MTaral  attadu  on  it,  in  oompliiiiMt,  it  mif  ht  be  aup- 
poaed,  to  ita  owner.  Whitelocke  deecribea  one  of  them: 
*'  The  king^a  forcei  from  Bolton  Cartle  anrpriaed  Rahjr  Caa- 
tla,  belanginff  to  Sir  Henir  Vane,  bat  were  again  door 
blocked  no  by  foccea  TEiaed  bjr  Sir  Oeone  Vaaa.^  (JoItT^. 
1645.  p.  151.) 

t  Tlie  extramdinaiy  inddenta  whieh  fffled  np  thia  inte»> 
val  are  detailed  and  diaenaaed  in  the  Life  of  Marten. 

t  The  oauaaioB  of  all  nentioa  of  Vane'i  fiuher,  the  eMer 
Vane,  atiU  alive  and  takinr  a  feeble  part  in  pnblie  affaim 
with  the  men  of  the  Commonwealth,  moat  not  anrpriae  thr 
reader.  He  aank  into  a  dpher  beaide  the  aplendid  talents 
of  hie  aon.  It  io  aeldom  that  one  ^mily  omm  borne  twim 
namea  of  eminence  in  it.  Bnt  the  tmth  waa,  that  dd  Vaaa 
waa  only  fit  for  audi  eerriee  aa  he  performed  onderCharlen. 
—tie  waa  bard/  tolerated  ameng  the  Independenta  for  hi» 
aon'a  nke. 

^  AU  thoee  prooeediafa  an  deeeribed  in  the  Lift  of  Mar- 
ten.. **  The  tnith  ia,  thu  honoarable  gentlMnaa,  haTing  al^ 
aented  himaelf  irom  the  PkrliaaMnt  upon  that  great  chang* 
and  alteration  of  aAira  in  the  year  1046,  Lieotenan^geB• 
end  Cromwell,  who  aat  npon  the  txittX  of  the  king,  and  en- 
coaraged  the  oommiaaianera  of  the  high  eoort  of  j 


proceed  to  aentenoe,  it  being  the  general  toU  and  deaire  of 
the  army  that  the  Inng  ehonld  be  pnt  to  death,  waa  impor- 
tonate  with  thia  ^Oeman,  and  need  many  argtmenta  to 
peraoade  him  to  ait  again  in  Pariiameat  and  in  the  conndl 
of  atate,  and  did  at  lenath  prerail  with  htm  to  come  in." 
So  writes  Vane*e  ftimid  Stnbbe,  in  hia  answer  to  the  ealQm- 
nieaofBuUr.  Stnbbe  waa  one  of  the  meet  eminent  echol* 
an  of  that  or  any  other  period,  and  was  indebted  for  the 
fint  derebpment  of  his  talenta  to  the  regwrd  and  liberality 
of  Vaae.  Another  paaaage  in  hia  tiadication  of  Vane  from 
the  attache  of  Baxter  is  worth  giving,  aa  illastnting  the 
contempt  with  which  one  of  the  **  best  abneed**  men  of  hb 
time,  which  Vane  certainly  waa,  coold  alfbrd,  in  the  ounlk> 
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Uank,  had  he  refused  to  fin  it  vp  with  the  au- 
thor!^ of  his  presence,  his  eoansel,  his  name ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  with 
much  difficulty,  and  in  the  result  of  many  argu- 
ments, that  Cromwell  prevailed  with  him  to 
accede.  He  had  been  elected,  long  before  his 
consent  was  ascertained,  among  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  state,  but  he  did  not 
Dresent  himself  till  the  26th  of  February,  nine 
days  after  all  the  council  had  been  installed. 
A  difficulty  then  occurred.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  instructions  to  the  council  of  state  had 
been  voted,  an  engagement  was  drawn  up  and 
adopted,  to  be  taken  by  each  counsellor  previ- 
ously to  his  admission,  the  purport  of  which 
was  to  express  his  approbation  of  all  that  had 
been  done  in  the  king's  trial,  in  the  abolishing 
of  kingship,  and  the  taking  away  the  House  <M 
Lords— -and  this  oath  was  now  presented  to 
Vane.  He  refiised  to  take  it.  He  did  not  ap- 
prove, he  said,  of  what  had  been  done  in  the 
Jong's  trial  or  the  king's  death.  No  compro- 
mise could  meet  the  difficulty.  An  entirely 
new  oath  was  eventually  drawn  up,  for  the 
satisfieM^tion  of  Sir  Henry  Vane.* 

The  first  measure  we  find  traces  of,  afler 
Vane's  adhesion  to  the  Commonwealth,  is  the 
issue  of  several  new  writs  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  may  mention  that,  before  his  ad- 
hesion, the  first  public  act  of  the  council  of 
state  had  been  to  recommend  to  Parliament  to 
vacate  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
(objectionable  as  a  Presbyterian)  to  the  office 
of  lord-admiral.  A  bill  had,  in  consequence, 
been  brought  in  and  passed,  for  repealing  Lord 
Warwick's  ordinance,  and  vesting  the  power 
of  lord-admiral  in  the  council  of  state.  The 
next  day  another  act  was  made,  appointing 
Robert  Blako,  Edward  Popham,  and  Richard 
Dean  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  each  of 
whom  afterward  made  his  name  familiar  and 
eminent  on  the  seas.  Finally,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  a  committee  of  three  was  named  by  the 
council  to  carry  on  the  aflfairs  of  the  admiralty 
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dmioe  of  hii  t^armctar  and  rirtiM,  to  pus  vnaottoed  all  hia 
wntchad  alanderera.  I  may  mantioQ  that  od*  of  th«  tan 
thoiuand  dofgarel  libela  againat  him  ia  praaarvod  aa  a  ape- 
'  K«n  in  tha  Appendix  (C)  at  tht  end  of  thia  artiole.  •*  I 
taamej'aaya  Stnbbt  to  Baxtor,  **he  looka  npon  it  aa  be- 
r  him,  and  hia  great  and  weighty  emplf^oMata,  to  write 
anything  in  hia  own  vindication :  he  hath  other  boaineaa  to 
look  after,  and  not  to  raead  hia  tioM  about  the  paaaionato 
and  raah  aeribblinga  of  every  biaaed  and  engaged  penon ; 
«nd  therefore  I  thidk  it  not  aaiaa,  having  mora  laiaore  and 
«ppoitanitir,  not  ao  mnch  from  any  private  or  pereonal  re- 
spect whidi  I  bear  to  him,aa  my  kwe  to  the  Commonwealth 
and  public  interest  of  theae  nationa,  which  ia  owned  and 
asserted  by  him  npon  jost  and  honest  principles,  to  clear  np 
the  innocency  of  that  wwthy  knight,  and  to  vindicate  him, 
though  mthovt  his  primtf  md  Homlt^,  from  yoor  liea  and 
aspeiaions.** 

*  In  his  speech  on  hia  trial  he  told  tiita  to  hia  jodges : 
**  When  that  great  vitiation  of  privileges  happened  to  the 
Parliament,  ao  as  by  force  of  arms  aeveral  members  thereof 
were  debamd  coming  into  the  Honae  and  keeping  their 
seats  there,  this  made  me  forbear  to  come  to  tike  Pariia- 
ment  for  the  space  of  ten  weeks,  to  wiu  irom  the  Sd  of  De- 
cember, IMS,  till  towards  the  middle  of  Febmary  following, 
or  to  meddle  in  any  pnUic  tranaaotions ;  and  daring  that 
time  the  matter  most  obvious  to  exception,  in  way  of  alter- 
ation of  the  nivenunent,  did  happen.  I  can,  therefore,  truly 
•ay,  that  aa  I  had  neither  conaent  nor  vote,  at  first,  in  the 
resolotions  of  the  Houses,  oonoeniing  the  non-addresees  to 
lua  late  m^esty,  ao  neither  had  I,  in  the  least»  any  conaent 
IB,  or  approbatioa  ta,  hia  death ;  tmt,  on  the  contrary,  when 
teqnired  by  the  Pariiament  to  take  an  oath,  to  give  mv  ap- 
{robaUon.  kt  poti  /scte,  to  what  was  done,  I  ntteriv  re- 
Ihsed,  and  woold  not  accept  of  eitting  in  the  iMmnoil  oTstate 


and  navy,  and  Sur  Heniy  Vane  was  pbeed  at 
their  head :  Wanton  and  Rowland  Wilson  vsre 
the  other  members  of  the  committee.  This, 
in  the  administrative  genius,  the  vigooTy  sad 
the  capacity  of  Vane— in  the  heroic  eooiafs, 
wondexful  knowledge,  and  qdendid  viitiies  of 
Blake — ^was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  naval  sa- 
premacy  for  England  whidi  she  had  not  seea 
since  Eliaabeth's  days. 

Bradshaw  was  elected  prasideDt  of  the  cou- 
cil  on  the  10th  of  March.    Three  days  latter, 
Milton,  the  kinsman  of  Bradshaw,  was  made 
secretary  to  the  conncfl  (or  foreign  tosgnes, 
which  office  had  been  held  by  We^erlin  i 
the  committee  of  both  kingdoms.    **  It 
possible,"  observes  Mr.  Godwin,  **  to 
these   afmointments  without  great    respect 
They  laid  the  foundation  for  the  fllnatnoas 
figure  which  was  made  by  the  ComiaoDweatth 
of  England  during  the  snoceeding  years.    The 
admirable  state  of  the  navy  is  in  a  great  dapes 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  superlative  talents  and 
eminent  public  virtue  of  Vane.   The  naval  cocn- 
manders  were  such  as  can  scarcely  be  eqaaBed 
in  any  age  or  country.    The  attaduneat  of  Mil- 
ton is  equivalent  to  volumes  in  eomaaepdatioB 
of  Bradshaw.    The  perfect  friendship  of  these 
three  men,  Milton,  Bradshaw,  and  Vane,  is,  ia 
itself  considered,  a  glory  to  the  island  that  gave 
them  birth.    The  council,  we  are  told,  took  op 
a  resolution  that  they  would  neither  write  ts 
other  states,  nor  receive  answers,  but  in  the 
tongue  which  was  common  to  all,  and  fiueat  to 
record  great  things,  the  subject  of  Intnre  hi»- 
tory.    And  they  fixed  on  Milton*  the  langnage 
of  whose  state  papers  is  full  of  energy  and  wis- 
dom, and  most  have  impressed  foreign  states 
with  a  high  opinion  of  the  government  firom 
which  they  came.    The  character  of  the  great 
poet  of  England  frequently  disooven  itadf  in 
these  productions,  without  detracting  in  the 
smallest  degree  from  the  graveaesa  and  aahriecy 
which  the  occasions  and  the  rank  of  the  natkm 
in  whose  name  they  were  written  demanded. 
On  the  other  hand,  Milton,  who  ielt  aa  deefty 
as  any  man  that  his  proper  destination  was  the 
quiet  apd  sequestered  paths  of  literature, « 
ceived  that  he  could  not  decline  a  peblic  i 
when  the  demand  came  to  hhn  frdin  ( 
and  was  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  that  scheme  of  a  repuUio  whioh  above 
all  earthly  things  h6  loved."* 

The  next  question  that  came  to  be  consider- 
ed in  the  council  of  state  was,  beyond  every 
other  question,  the  most  important  and  the 
most  difficult.  It  related  to  the  dianuasion  of 
the  present  Parliament  and  the  summoning  of 
another.  No  popular  or  representatiTo  gov- 
ernment can  be  said  to  exist  without  nnecess- 
ive  Parliaments,  and  the  present  Hooac  of 
Commons  had  sat  for  a  period  noheard  of  it 
our  history,  though  fully  warranted  by  the  cm- 
ical  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  prmaagri 
I  have  quoted  from  Vane's  statement  of  the 
*'  Case  of  the  People,"  show  most  clearly,  as  tf 
appears  to  me,  that  the  act  declaring  that  thu 
Parliament  could  not  be  dissolved  bat  by  thes 
own  consent,  was  the  oomer-atone  of  nU  thtd 
public  services,  and  of  all  the  liberty  that  hai 
since  existed  in  this  island.  The  Le^islaian 
that  had  been  guided  in  their  original  i 
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by  Pyn  tad  RtmpdeB,  tnd  that,  after  their 
early  4aeeaae,  had  beeo  worthiljr,  and  in  an 
eouoeal  degree  in  their  apirit,  condooted  by 
Uieir  sttoceasocs,  ia  perfaapa,  ali  thinga  oonaid- 
tnL  **the  meat  iUuatriooa  aaaembly  whoae 
aeu  are  reeorded  in  the  faiatery  of  the  world.** 
They  had  now  cesapleted  all  that  originally 
tkey  Qn^ertook.  "They  had  conqaernl  the 
detennined  enemy  of  Parliamenta ;  they  had 
Mibed  the  mwfL  war ;  tfae^r  had  deatroyed  dea- 
poUuB,  for  he  that  had  graaped  the  aoeptre  waa 
at  Bore,  and  hia  family,  and  eTen  the  idea  of 
ftfeniment  to  be  veated  in  the  banda  of  a  ain- 
gle  pereon,  waa  pnbUdy  proeeribed.  All  that 
Rouiaed  to  complete  their  glory  waa  for  them 
to  pK  an  end  to  their  anthority,  and  tranquilly 
todeitrer  ap  their  power  into  the  handa  of  their 


Aadthia,  aa  itappearato  me,  would  not  only 
bfe  eompleted  their  glory,  but,  in  all  human 
pntebility,  aaaand  the  Commenwealth*a  aafe- 
ty.  Ia  auch  peeuliar  eaaea,  in  the  oireomatan- 
eee  af  snah  a  chaage  in  the  form  of  the  govem- 
BiBBt  ^ompiisMt  U  ii  oher9ed^  and  not  mere- 
ly straggling  to  ita  aecompUahment,  aa  we  haTO 
Kceatly  aeen  it — more  would  have  been  gained 
by  traetiag  the  people  than  by  diatruating  them.* 
h  is  right,  at  the  aame  time,  to  haten  to  what 
Ibe  lUeat  advocatea  of  the  courae  they  adopted 
bafe  to  a^  ia  ita  lavonr.  '*  Monardiy,**  aaya 
Mr.  Godwin,  **  waa  at  an  end ;  the  Houae  of 
lords  waa  eitingoiahed ;  it  had  been  aolemnly 
deereed  that  the  Commona  of  England  in  Par- 
buaeat  asaembled  were  the  anpreme  authority. 
B«t  aU  waa  yet  in  a  atate  of  convulaion  and 
•Boeruinty.  The  tempeat  might  be  aaid  to  be 
over,  but  the  atmoapbere  waa  loaded  with 
tbreateniag  doada,  and  the  waTea  awelled  thia 
^  and  that  with  no  unequirocal  tokena  of 
taeattaeaa  and  tarbalence.  Thia  waa  the  taak 
tkit  it  fen  to  the  preaent  poaaeaaora  of  the  le- 
fuiitife  power  to  perform:  to  produce  that 
cala,  to  adopt  aH  thoae  preliminary  meaaorea 
^^eb  night  eenble  the  preaent  Parliament 
■My  to  deliver  op  the  reina  of  political  power 
to  tbe  next.  They  had  adTanced  far  to  thia 
ead.  They  had  erected  a  council  of  atate, 
^Wi  compriaed  in  ita  body  much  of  what  waa 
■ost  extraordinary  in  talenta,  and  moat  un- 
1Q«stionable  in  public  roirit  and  diaintereated 
VBtoe,  that  waa  to  he  found  in  the  nation.^t 
"The  great  auteamen,**  Mr.  Godwin  contin- 
ues, **  who  guided  the  veaael  of  the  Common- 
^^eahh  at  tlua  time  had  eatabliahed  a  republic 
^ithoit  king  or  Houae  of  Lorda,  the  only  gor- 
^fwacnt  in  their  opinioa  worthy  of  the  alle- 
fitaee  and  aupport  of  men  arriTod  at  the  full 
**s  of  their  onderatanding.  They  felt  in  them- 
*e|via  the  talent  and  the  energiea  to  conduct 
^  gOYerament  with  aucoeaa.  They  wiahed 
ta  endow  it  with  character,  and  gain  for  it  re- 
^^ct  Having  ahown  their  countrymen  prac- 
tietly  what  a  repnhlie  waa,  they  propoaed  to 
^^er  it  pore,  and  withoot  reaerre,  into  their 
"»U,ladiapooeofaatheypleaaed.  Thiawaa 
^^  prqieot.  The  preaent  atate  of  England 
w  of  a  memorable  aort  The  great  maaa  of 
ftg  as— unity,  throngh  all  ita  ordera,  waa  now. 


^  ^w  H  Ml  ftnmmd  stemrd  that  Chit  woiUd  har*  bMa 

■MMwi^ihaPferiniwata  ■wninio— <  W  iW  monn  t 
nnv*  lioMad  at  ia  dM  oMMoir  of  MutM. 
tifail.irCM^i&,JML 


pnrticalariy  after  the  able  and  ancceaaful  ad- 
miniatration  of  the  Commonwealth  in  its  first 
six  months,  content  to  submit,  at  least  for  the 
preaent,  to  the  exiating  goTemment.  But  prob- 
ably not  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  nation 
were  aincere  adherents  to  the  Commonwealth'a 
men  and  the  Indepeadenta ;  the  other  two 
thirds  oonaiated  of  Royaliata  and  Preabyteriana. 
Both  of  these,  however  diapoaed  for  a  time  to 
reat  on  their  arma,  were  but  ao  much  the  more 
exaaperated  againat  their  aucceasful  rivals. 
Both  theae  latter  partiea  were  for  a  monarchy, 
to  be  eatablished  in  the  line  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  Both  were  averse  to  the  endurance 
of  any  religioua  avatem  but  their  own.  Stubbe, 
the  prot(^  and  intimate  friend  of  Vane,  aaya, 
the  aupportera  of  intolerance  were  five  parts  in 
seven  of  the  inhabitanta  of  England.  The  ob- 
jecta  of  Vane  and  Cromwell  were  the  admin- 
iatration  of  a  atate  without  the  intervention  of 
a  aovereign  and  a  court,  and  the  free  and  full 
toleration  of  all  modes  of  religious  worship  and 
opinion.  They  would  have  held  themsielvea 
criminal  to  all  future  agea  if  they  aupinely  auf- 
fered  the  preaent  atate  of  things  and  the  prea- 
ent operative  principlea  to  pass  away,  if  they 
conld  be  preaerved.  Cromwell,  and  Ireton,  and 
Yane,  and  the  rest,  were  intimately  perauaded 
that,  by  a  jndicioua  course  of  proceeding,  theae 
advantagea  might  be  preaerved.  If  thinga  were 
allowed  to  continue  in  their  present  state,  and 
if^  by  a  akilftil  and  jndicioua  adminiatration,  the 
Commonwealth  came  by  juat  degreea  to  be  re- 
apected  both  abroad  and  at  home,  they  believed 
that  many  of  thoae  peraona  who  now  looked 
upon  it  with  an  unkind  and  jealoua  eye  would 
become  ita  warmeat  ftiends.  They  felt  in 
themaelvea  the  ability  and  the  virtue  to  efi*ect 
thia  great  porpoae.  The  Commonwealth  waa 
now  viewed  with  ^yea  aakance  and  with  feel- 
inga  of  coldneaa,  if  not  of  averakm ;  but  when 
once  it  waa  aeen  that  thia  form  of  government 
waa  pregnant  with  bleaainga  innumerable,  that 
it  afforded  aecurity,  wealth,  and  a  liberal  treat- 
ment to  all  in  ita  own  bordera,  and  that  it  auo- 
ceeded  in  putting  down  the  hostility  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  in  impreaaing  with  awe  Holland, 
France,  Spain,  and  the  varioua  nationa  of  the 
Continent,  and  in  gaining  for  England  a  charac- 
ter and  a  reapect  which  ahe  had  never  poasesa- 
ed  under  any  of  her  kinga,  they  believed  that 
the  whole  of  the  people,  in  a  manner,  would 
become  Conunonwealth'a  men,  and  would  hold 
embraced  in  the  atraiteat  bonds  of  affection  a 
government  to  which  now  they  had  little  par- 
tiality. They  aanguinely  anticipated  that  they 
ahoold  e^ct  all  this ;  and  then  how  glorious 
would  be  the  consummation  to  convert  their 
countrymen  to  the  cause  of  freedom  by  benefita 
and  honoura,  to  instil  into  them  the  knowledge 
of  their  true  interests  bv  the  powerftil  criterion 
of  experience,  and  finally  to  deliver  to  them  the 
undiminished  and  inestimable  privilegea  of  free- 
men, aaying,  **  Exercise  them  boldly  and  with- 
out fear,  for  you  are  worthy  to  poaaess  them."* 
Such,  no  doubt,  waa  the  process  of  reason- 
ing with  the  pureat  and  loftieat  minded  of  those 
men— the  Vanea,  the  Martena,  the  Sidneya,  the 
Ludlowa,  the  Iretona,  the  Bradshawa :  it  may 
well  be  disputed  in  the  caae  of  Cromwell ;  but, 
admitting  all  thia,  it  would  aeem.  nevertheleaa, 
*Hut.orc<».,ii.,ll8>llf. 
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to  haTe  been  a  grand  mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  lasting  beneficial  impression  could  have 
been  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by 
merely  administrative  talents  or  glories,  how- 
ever  great  or  triumphant.  What  the  people 
wanted  in  the  new  form  of  government  to  lay 
its  foundation  deeper  in  their  hearts,  was  what 
Vane  ha»  so  ably  pointed  out  in  the  political 
writings  I  have  quoted,  new  institutions  found- 
ed on  the  principles  of  the  old.  Granting  the 
truth  of  what  Mr.  Godwin  urges,  it  amounts  to 
this,  in  fact,  that  the  only  present  guarantee  of 
the  new  Commonwealth  rested  in  the  army. 
Where,  then,  was  the  guarantee  for  the  virtue 
or  fidelity  of  the  army  1  To  themselves  alone, 
or  to  men  who  had  achieved  influence  over 
them,  were  they  accountable.  Remarkable  as 
the  circumstances  were  which  widely  distin- 
guished them  from  the  character  of  ordinary 
soldiers,  it  is  yet  certain  that,  when  they  found 
themselves  the  guardians  of  a  Commonwealth 
in  which  all  things  were  unsettled,  and  in 
which  that  very  power  which  was  more  than 
ever  necessary,  in  such  a  state  of  government, 
to  hold  together  the  elements  of  order  and  of 
liberty— the  power  and  the  authority  of  the 
people — ^was  altogether  excluded,  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  great  for  men  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  virtue.  <*  Qui  gardera  let  gardient  V* 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  Vane  was  overruled  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  he  afterward,  for  that  reason, 
desponded  of  immediate  success  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  great  part  of  the  Republican  de- 
sign.* Some  of  his  speeches  in  Richard  Crom- 
weirs  Parliament  will,  I  think,  throw  some  light 
on  this,  and  an  extract  from  his  friend  Sikes's 
tribute  may  be  urged  in  illustration  of  it ;  but 
these  claim  a  place  hereafter.  One  thing  is 
quite  certain,  that  Vane  exhibited  a  perpetual 
uneasiness  respecting  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament ;  was  constantly  mooting  it  in  some 
form  or  other ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  detected  the 
traitorous  design  of  Cromwell,  distinguished 
himself  by  a  memorable  eflfbrt  to  secure  those 


*  "  Thit  prophet  or  Mer  of  God,  in  the  inidit  of  the  great- 
eat  taocenet  in  the  late  war,  when  the  chnrchea,  I^rlta. 
ment,  and  army  reckoned  their  work  done,  thought  their 
nonntatn  eo  atrong  that  the/  ahoald  never  be  moved,  aaid 
the  bittemeas  of  dfeath  and  peraecutiun  ia  over,  and  that 
nothing  remaioed  bat  (with  thoee  aelf-confident  Corinthiana) 
to  be  reining  aa  kinga,  he  diaoovered  himaelf  to  be  of  an- 
other apirit,  with  Paul  — he  could  sot  reign  with  them. 
When  ther  thaa  moaed  and  apake,  *  We  ahalTait  aa  aqaeen, 
we  ahal)  know  no  more  aorrow,'  he  would  be  continually 
foretelliug  the  overflowing  of  the  finer  mjratical  Babylon  by 
the  moat  groaaly  idoUtroua  Babylon,  and  the  alaying  of  the 
true  witneaaea  of  Chriat  between  them  both,  aa  the  conae- 
quence  of  anch  inundation.  Haa  not  he  had  hia  ahare  in 
tne  accoapliahment  of  hia  own  prediction !  Have  not  they, 
by  their  pride,  apoataoy,  and  treachery,  been  the  occaaion 
of  hia  ana  their  own  anfieringa,  who  would  not  believe  him 
when  he  propheaied  of  auch  a  aufferin^  aeaaon.  Have  not 
flooda  of  Belial  judgea,  connaellora,  witneaaea,  jnrora,  aol- 
diera  of  Belial,  compaaaed  him  about !  Did  Scripture,  law, 
or  reaaon  aianifv  anything  with  them  T  So  the  watera  went 
over  hia  aonl ;  they  took  away  hia  life  from  the  earth.  Tea, 
the  ngt  and  violence  of  brutiah  men  followed  him  cloae  at 
the  heela,  to  hia  very  ezeontion  atroke.  But  however  it  waa 
with  him  aa  to  a  certain  foreaigfat  of  particular  evetita,  yet 
that  he  could  conjecture  and  apell  out  the  moat  reaerved 
conanlta  and  aecret  drifta  of  foreign  coundla  againat  na 
(which  they  reckoned  aa  foctfo,  concealed  till  executed), 
the  Hollander  did  experience  to  their  coat.**  So  aaya  Sikee 
in  hia  extraordinary  pamphlet,  and,  reduced  to  the  ordinary 
language,  it  aeema  to  me  to  expreaa  aomething  like  the  feel- 
ing alluded  to  in  the  text.  The  doaing  alluaion  ia  to  that 
power  immortalized  by  Milton  aa  having  been  poneaaed  to 
an  eminent  degree  by  Vane— cf  oafoMing  **  the  drift  of  hol- 
k«ilateahai4tohaaMlM.'* 


rights  for  the  people  that  had  been  so  long,  tad* 
as  he  then  at  last  perceived,  so  (atally  ddayel 

The  steps  that  were  taken  to  strengthen  tbs 
present  House  may  be  shortly  described.  The 
first  of  May  is  the  day  on  which  we  trace  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  subject  in  the  joumab. 
It  was  then  determined  that  the  busmess  re- 
specting due  elections  and  equal  representatives 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the^hird 
day  following.  It  was  mentioned  again  oo  the 
fourth  and  the  fifth,  and  on  the  eleventh  was 
revived  in  the  shape  of  a  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  putting  a  period  to  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  referred  to  a  grand  commit- 
tee, or  committee  of  the  whole  House.  This 
question  appears  to  have  originated  with  Vane ; 
he  was  chairman  of  all  committees  named  re- 
specting it.  The  committee  of  the  whole  House 
sat  on  the  fifteenth,  and  prepared  a  resolution, 
which  was  immediately  after  voted  by  the 
House,  that,  previously  to  the  naming  a  cer- 
tain time  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  a 
consideration  should  be  had  of  the  soccosskm 
of  ftiture  Parliaments,  and  the  regulating  their 
elections.  This  consideration  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Vane,  Ireton,  Scot, 
Nathaniel  Rich,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  four  oth- 
ers, who  were  to  present  to  the  House  heads 
proper  for  their  deliberation  in  detennining  on 
the  subject.  They  were  directed  to  ait  every 
Monday  and  Friday.  It  is  remarfcaMe  to  no- 
tice the  frequent  mention  of  the  sittings  of  this 
conunittee  recorded  in  the  journals,  and  the 
never-failing  presence  of  Vane.  The  tempora- 
ry arrangement  which  dispensed  with  a  disso- 
lution for  the  present  had  not  dispensed  with 
the  sittings  of  this  committee. 

That  temporary  arrangement  was  at  last  ef- 
fected thus :  The  exact  numbers  of  the  House 
were  first  ascertained.  It  had  been  determined 
by  the  act  of  the  first  of  February  that  no  per- 
son should  be  admitted  to  sit  and  vote  as  a 
member  of  Uie  LegisUture  till  he  had  declared 
his  dissent  from  the  vote  of  the  fifth  of  Decem- 
ber, that  the  king's  answers  to  the  propositions 
were  a  ground  to  proceed  on  for  the  aettlemeot 
of  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  those  who  oa 
that  day  voted  for  the  negative  was  eighty- 
three.  But  every  member  was  now  required 
to  enter  his  dissent ;  and  by  a  careful  coUatiaa 
of  the  journals,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
these,  between  the  twentieth  of  December  and 
the  thirtieth  of  June  following,  could  not  be  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty.*  There  were  only 
six  writs  issued  during  this  period,  and  these 
were  in  the  room  of  members  deceased.  The 
ninth  of  June  may  he  considered  as  the  day  oo 
which  the  government  first  manifested  its  in* 
tention  of  continuing  the  existence  of  the  pres- 
ent Parliament.  On  that  day  it  was  resolved 
that  such  members  of  the  House  as  had  not  sal 
since  the  beginning  of  December  should  state 
their  cases  by  the  Ust  day  of  the  present  moaUi. 
to  the  committee  for  absent  members,  whiek 
if  they  neglected  to  do,  writs  should  then  issae 
for  new  elections  in  the  place  of  thoee  who 
should  so  neglect.  The  question  of  any  £ar- 
ther  new  writs  in  the  room  of  members  deoeee 
ed  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside. 

The  first  year  of  the  Commonwealth  ckiscH 
with  Cromwell*s  reduction  of  the  rebeUioo  m 
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^land  after  terrible  slaaghter,  and  with  the 
trial  and  acquittal  of  the  notorious  Lilbume  on 
a  charge  of  treason  against  the  government. 

Vane  again  took  his  seat  in  the  second  year's 
ooancil  of  state.    The  historian  of  the  Com- 
moDwealth  thns  notices  the  gradual  construc- 
tion of  the  naval  administration  over  which  the 
great  atatesman  presided :  '*  The  conmiittee  of 
the  admiralty  and  navy  was  first  named  on  the 
13th  of  March,  twenty-three  days  fh>m  the  ori- 
ginal instahnent  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
then  sonsisted  of  only  three  persons,  Vane, 
Valentine  Wauton,  and  Alderman  Rowland 
Wilaon.    Two  others,  Jones  and  Scot,  were 
added  in  the  course  of  the  month,  and  two 
acre,  Pnrefoy  and  Supeley,  on  the  6th  of 
June.    Vane  was  all  along  the  principal  person 
io  the  care  of  the  navy  of  England :  when  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Eng- 
lish, he  and  two  or  three  more  were  appoint^ 
eominiasioners  to  conduct  it ;  and  to  his  activ- 
ity and  akiU  oootemporary  writers  principally 
aaeribe  the  memorable  success  in  which  that 
eooteat  issued.    The  committee  of  the  admi- 
rahj  in  the  second  year  were  Vane,  Wauton, 
Jones,  Scot,  Purefoy,  Stapeley,  the  Eari  of 
Salisbury,  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Alexander  Pop- 
ham,  and  Robert  Wallop.'*    Alderman  Rowland 
Wilion  (of  whom  Whitelocke  says,  *♦  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  excellent  parts  and  great  piety, 
•fa  solid,  sober  temper  and  judgment,  and  very 
honest  and  just  in  all  his  actions,  belov^  both 
m  the  House,  the  city,  and  the  army,  and  by  all 
that  knew  him,  and  his  death  as  much  lament- 
ed*') bad  died  immediately  before. 

la  the  excellence  of  an  administrative  sys- 
teait  nothing  could  surpass  the  arrangements 
•f  the  Conimon  wealth.  They  again  renewed 
<fc»  year  five  other  committees  in  the  council 
of  state—for  the  ordnance,  Ireland,  private  ex- 
tminations,  the  laws,  and  negotiations  with  for- 
^  powers.  These  committees  all  varied  in 
their  amount,  being  from  seven  to  ten  or  twelve 
^i^Bhers  each,  and  the  same  counsellor  of  state 
^^often  on  different  committees.*  Immense 
IJdnntages  accrued  from  this  methodical  distri- 
bmion  of  the  business  of  administration.  The 
eooaeil  at  large,  whose  order-books  are  pre- 
Krred,  assembled  for  the  general  affkin  of 
goTemment,  and  to  them,  in  the  first  insUnce, 
^  confided  the  powers  of  the  state.  But 
««tedifibrent  committees,  when  they  sat  apart, 
w  their  attention  directed,  without  distrac- 
uoo,  to  the  special  business  for  which  they  had 
»|Ben  named,  and  either  prepared  matters  for 
the  gutdanee  and  decision  of  the  council  in  gen- 
^»  or,  as  appears  firom  the  articles  of  instruo- 
^aa  to  the  council,  being  of  a  certain  assigned 
•■Aer,  were  authorized  and  empowered  to 
gire  directions  immediately,  as  from  them- 
*c^  in  ttie  departments  consigned  to  their 
caFs.f 

Meanwhile  young  Charles  Stuart  was  in  the 
^  against  the  Commonwealth  in  Scotland, 
m  Fairftx  had  accepted  the  chief  command 
<y  the  expedition  against  him,  when  his  wife 


.  W«  iad  th«  BUM  of  T«M  Io  aloKwt  aO  the  Tftriont  ad- 
^*MOH*f  MeMirt  of  th<  timt.  And  it  w  intarMtinff  to 
~^^^"  ""ifU***  •mmt  otbor  thiifft,  on  tho  moMort 
•***  h«l  lut  ooevpied  tho  gr»at  mind  of  P/m.  "Ro- 
"m4,"«jBOMorWbit«locke*i  notot,  p.  SM,  *•  to  a  com- 
•**••  to  wnm  aa  act  apoa  Sir  Hannr  Tana*t  refMirt 
tHiat.iifCo»^iU.,18r 
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prevailed  with  him  to  resign  it.  By  this  fatal 
weakness  Cromwell  was  left  without  a  rival  in 
the  absolute  conmiand  of  the  army,  and  he  at 
once  marched,  **in  glory  and  in  joy,"  to  his 
great  Scotch  campaign.  The  battle  of  Wor- 
cester afterward  crowned  his  triumphs,  and 
settled,  for  the  present,  the  safety  of  the  Com- 
monwealth from  foreign  foes. 

But  with  the  opening  of  this  second  campaign 
by  Cromwell,*  Vane  had  manifested  his  suspi- 
cion of  her  danger  from  a  more  terrible  treason. 
We  observe  it  in  the  restless  movements  that 
were  again  resumed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  question  of  dissolution  and  a  new  House. 
We  have  seen  that  on  the  16th  of  May,  1649, 
a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration.  It  consisted  of 
Vane,  Ireton,  Scot,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  five 
other  persons,  among  whom  Vane  had  placed 
his  father.  Its  first  report,  however,  was  not 
brought  in  till  the  9th  of  January  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  some  change  having  in  the  mean  time 
taken  place  in  the  members  of  which  it  was 
constituted,  and  Ireton  being  on  service  in  Ire- 
land. On  that  day  "  Henry  Vane  the  younger" 
introduced  it,  and  its  first  proposition  appears 
to  have  coincided  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Agreement  of  the  People,  tendered  by  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  army  twelve  months  before, 
that  the  representation  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land should  consist  of  400  members,  though 
with  a  distribution  to  the  counties,  and  the 
towns  within  them,  somewhat  diflferent.  It  re- 
ferred the  succession  of  Parliaments,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors  and  elected,  to  fu- 
ture consideration,  and  recommended  that  all 
members  now  sitting  in  Parliament  should  be 
counted  in  the  next  Parliament  as  representa- 
tives for  the  places  for  which  they  at  present 
sat.  The  first  proposition,  that  the  represent- 
atives should  be  in  number  400,  was  voted  by 
Parliament  on  the  day  that  the  report  was 
brought  up.  The  rest  was  deferred ;  and  Vane 
seems  to  have  pressed  with  great  anxiety  for 
its  completion,  but  without  eflfect.  He  had 
consented  to  the  provision  for  the  continuance 
of  the  present  members  in  the  House  as  in 
some  sort  a  necessary  compromise  in  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case,  to  enable  the  original 
achievers  and  founders  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  new  represent- 
atives such  a  statement  as  they  alone  could 
give  of  their  motives  and  reasons  for  the  lata 
memorable  actions,  and  to  report  themselves, 
no  less  than  their  cause,  aright  to  the  unsat- 
isfied; but  still  the  dissolution  was  delayed. 


*  Mr.  Godwin,  alwaya  too  partial  to  tho  motivai  of  Crom- 
wall,  data*  hit  own  aoapicion  of  the  intantiona  of  tha  aaar|K 
er  at  a  aoaMwhat  laUr  data.  **  It  waa  only,**  ha  obaanraa, 
**  by  alow  dacraea  that  ha  oama  to  antartain  thoaa  ambi- 
tiooa  thoaghtt  that  in  tha  aaqoal  prorad  fatal  to  hia  own 
charaotar  and  tha  walfara  of  hia  ooantrj.  Bat  thay  fonnd 
aatraaoa ;  and  imparaaptiblr  thay  prooaadad  to  nndarmina 
tha  jHllan  of  intagrity  and  hooeaty  in  hia  boaom  •  He  taw 
himaelf  without  a  competitor.  Ha  had  no  equal.  Ha  befan 
to  diadain  and  deaDiae  thoaa  with  whom  ha  had  hitherto 
acted.  Incomparably  the  nwn  of  the  higheat  feaioa  ha  now 
met  in  the  oonncil-chambar  at  Whitehall  waa  Sir  Henry 
Vane.  But  what  waa  Vane  I  Ha  waa  wholly  nnflt  to  oom- 
mand  an  army.  Ha  did  not  poaeeaa  that  moat  f  littarinf  and 
atrikinf  of  hnman  aoeompliahmenta,  to  look  through  whole 
filea  and  aquadrooa  of  athletic,  well  formed,  and  well  armed 
men.  and  inapire  them  at  once  with  eonildanoe,  aubmiaeioa, 
and  awe,  and  make  them  more  at  if  thay  had  only  one  aoul, 
and  march  at  hia  word  nnflinchinf,  aren  to  tha  caaaoali 
moalb.''-Hii.,  tl8, 119. 
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Again  the  committee  resumed  its  sittings,  and 
throogh  this  and  the  following  year  woold  seem 
to  have  met  upward  of  filly  times.  Still  no- 
thing decisive  was  done.  At  last  Vane  pro- 
cared  the  passing  of  a  resolotion  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  again  discussed  in  the  House  on 
the  84th  of  September,  1651. 

Cromwell  had  arrived  meanwhfle  from  the  tri- 
umphant field  of  Worcester,  **  brooding  strange 
thoughts  by  tlie  way.*'*  Finding  matters  in 
the  House  of  Commons  brought  to  this  crisis 
by  Vane,  he  seems  at  once  to  have  decided  on 
practising  one  of  his  profoundest  arts  of  decep 
tion.  He  professed  broadly  his  concurrence  in 
the  measure  proposed,  and  announced  his  ear- 
nest desire  for  a  new  Parliament  and  a  popular 
representation  !  Whether  Vane  was  in  any 
way  moved  by  this  to  forego  his  suspicions, 
does  not  with  any  certainty  appear. 

The  debaiie  took  place  on  the  day  appointed, 
and  on  the  25th  the  House  voted,  upon  a  divis- 
ion, Cromwell  and  Scot  being  tellers  for  the 
majority,  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  for 
fixing  a  certain  time  for  closing  the  present 
Parliament  and  calling  another ;  and  it  was 
referred  to  Saint  John,  Whitelocke,  Lisle,  Pri- 
deaux,  Say,  Miles  Corbet,  and  eight  others,  to 
prepare  the  bill.  Next  day  the  names  of  Vane, 
Cromwell,  Marten,  and  Salway  were  added  to 
this  committee ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  aU 
that  came  should  have  voices  in  their  decisions. 
On  the  Ist  of  October  it  was  directed  that  this 
committee  should  sit  every  afternoon  till  the 
bill  was  readv.  At  the  expiration  of  one  week 
the  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  firet  time, 
and,  two  days  after,  a  second  time.  It  was 
then  conunitted  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  which  was  ordered  to  sit  daily  from 
the  14th  to  the  88th.  The  committee  sat  with 
few  interruptions  till  the  4th  of  November.  On 
that  day  it  was  directed  that  a  new  chairman 
should  take  the  chair ;  and  on  the  12th  it  was 
found  necessary  that  the  sergeant-at-arms 
should  go  into  Westminster  Hall  and  summon 
the  members,  as  well  judges  as  others,  to  at- 
tend the  House  for  the  farther  consideration 
of  the  bill.  On  the  13th  the  House  was  desired 
to  examine  the  question,  whether  it  be  now  a 
convenient  time  to  fix  the  period  at  which  the 
sittings  of  the  present  Pailiament  should  cease ; 
and  on  the  14th  it  was  decided  that  this  was 
a  proper  time.  This  decision  was  not  adopted 
without  two  divisions,  the  first  of  fifty  to  forty- 
six,  and  the  second  of  forty-nine  to  forty-seven ; 
Cromwell  and  Saint  John  being  in  each  instance 
tellers  for  the  majority.  On  the  18th  it  was 
voted  without  a  division  that  the  period  should 
be  the  3d  of  November,  1664.t 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  now  led  to  the  in- 
corporation of  that  country  with  the  English 
Legislature.  A  union  was  devised  on  large 
and  liberal  terms,  and  the  genius  of  Vane,  ex- 
erted with  such  eflTect  in  Scotland  on  a  previous 
most  memorable  occasion,  was  thought  essen- 
tial to  (he  successful  achievement  of  the  meas- 
ure. He  at  once  consented  to  proceed  to  Scot- 
land as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  union.     It  was  a  trying  time  for 

*  "  That  man  would  make  himaelf  our  kinf !"  said  Harh 
reten,  who  aaw  him  on  th«  road. 

ttwy  of  Um  Ckmi.,  p.  805,  906. 


such  a  duty ;  but  his  country  never  reqaoM 
his  services  in  vain.  **It  marks,*'  says  Ifr. 
Godwin,  **  the  generous  and  unsuspicious  mind 
of  Vane,  who  consented  to  go  upon  a  journey 
to  Scotland  for  certainly  not  less  than  two 
months,  and  to  leave  the  military  party  with- 
out his  personal  opposition  during  that  term. 
We  may  also  infer  from  this  fact  Uie  slow,  de- 
liberate, and  cautious  procedure  of  OrcunwdL 
Vane  would  scarcely  have  engaged  in  this 
transaction,  and  have  withdrawn  hima^  for 
so  long  a  time  from  the  metropolis,  if  Crosh 
well  and  he  had  not  been  seemingly  en  terns 
of  friendship." 

The  instmctioDs  to  the  commissioiieiB  Were 
finally  given  on  the  18th  of  December.  They 
reached  Scotland  in  the  course  of  the  following 
month,  and  opened  their  proceedings  at  Dal- 
keith, six  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Their  pur* 
pose  was  to  summon  deputies  from  the  differ- 
ent shires  and  borouglu  of  Seotland  to  meet 
them,  and  dechure  their  assent  to  the  pr<^K»ed 
union.  They  sat  during  the  greater  part  of 
January  and  the  whole  of  February,  and  on  ^ 
1st  of  March  they  sent  up  Vane  and  another  of 
the  commissioners  to  report  to  ParKuaeot  the 
progress  they  had  made,  from  whose  statemem 
it  appeared  that  twenty  shires  and  thirty-five 
boroughs  had  ahready  assented  to  tlie  onion.* 
In  consequence  of  this  report  the  act  of  unkm 
was  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  and  a  seeood 
time  on  the  13th  of  April.  In  a  very  remarka- 
ble speech  in  the  Parliament  of  Richard  Crom- 
well (reported  in  the  recently  puMiahed  Diary, 
by  Burton),  in  which  Vane  argned  moat  sob- 
tUely  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Scotch  nominees 
or  members  who  would  have  torned  Uie  ma- 
jority against  the  Republicans,  he  stated  that 
this  act  of  union,  in  ao  far  as  it  relatod  to  rep- 
resentation, had  never  been  duly  perfected.  I 
insert  the  speech  here,  both  as  illnatn^ve  of 
his  share  in  this  famous  transaction,  9aA  of 
those  sound  philosophical  viewa  of  the  neees- 
sity  of  **  laying  foundations"  in  matters  of  gov- 
ernment which  we  have  been  doomed  to  see 
defeated  in  these  first  years  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

**  This  gentleman's  disooorse  idK)«t  the  union 
has  called  me  on.  I  shall  represent  the  Irae 
state  of  that  union.  Admitting  the  premiBea 
agreed  by  the  whole  House,  I  shall  deny  tte 
conclusion  that  it  is  right,  eonvenient,  or  poo- 
sible  to  admit  them  to  a  right,  either  in  taw  or 
fact,  to  sit  here. 

'<  Those  that  yon  sent  to  treat  had  their  grnt 
aim  to  aettlement  and  peace,  and  to  lay  asidn 
all  animosities.  The  dififerenoe  aioee  abona 
imposing  a  king  upon  us.  We  eonqoered  theaa» 
and  garve  them  the  fruit  of  onr  conquest  in  un- 
king them  free  denizens  with  us.'* 

He  read  the  declaratory  part,  and  aeknowl- 
edged  that  to  be  the  union,  and  stated  the  prog- 
ress of  it. 

*<  It  is  the  interest  of  this  nation  to  own  and 
countenance  that  union.  None  of  my  wc^^m- 
ments  shall  weaken  it  The  otdinanoe  Ibv 
union  relates  to  this  declaration.  It  was  thos 
brought  back  again  by  your  members  from  Seot- 
land,  that  there  should  be  one  Parliameot,  fay 
successive  representatives.  This  is  your  union, 
and,  when  opened,  none  will  deny  It    TO  tte 


*  Godwin,  Hiak.  of  Com.,  iii.,  ] 


am  HENRY  VANE. 
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empl^g  of  thiB,  accordingly,  oommissionera 
attended  tbe  Parliameot.  We  agreed  then  the 
monber  to  be  tbirty-fiTe  to  represent  Scotland. 
Tbe  Parltameot  accepted  the  result  from  oar 
tad  their  commissioners.  A  bill  was  prepared 
to  pus  if  that  Parliament  bad  not  been  broken 
1^  fi  that  respect,  the  public  faith  of  the  na- 
tiofi  was  moch  concerned  to  promote  it.  He 
that  win  deny  it,  departs  fh>m  the  very  cause 
we  have  maaaged. 

"It  is  to  be  confessed,  the  union  was  per- 
fected in  the  time  of  last  Parliament.  It  only 
wasted  tbe  last  hand,  which  should  hare  chan- 
ged tbe  eoostitution  of  Parliament.  There  was 
BO  fooodatioD  in  law  in  tbe  Long  Parliament  to 
reeeife  them  from  Scotland  or  Ireland  till  we 
had  fettled  oar  own  Constitution.  The  com- 
mittees that  came  from  ScotUuid  did  not  sit 
here,  hot  oaly  treated  with  your  committee. 

"Toa  must  vary  your  own  Constitution,  as 
we&  to  make  you  fit  to  receive  them  as  for 
theai  to  come,  and  therefore  I  moTcd  that  the 
writs  be  read.  It  was  the  true  meaning  of  the 
pctitioa  and  adTice  to  distribute  it  so,  by  redu- 
da%  their  own  number,  to  give  place  for  Scot- 
hod  aad  Ireland.  This  the  Long  Parliament 
vere  about  to  do,  to  reduce  themselves  from 
6M  to  400.  This  was  not  done  that  Parlia- 
iKst.  I  told  yoo  the  reason.  But  this  was 
doae^  by  the  providence  of  God,  by  the  instru- 
iKBt  of  government — a  new  Constitution, 
whiefa  redoced  our  own  Constitution  suitable  to 
that  lor  Scotland  and  Ireland— and  accordingly 
thePar]iamentin64and66  sat.  This  was  re- 
MTved  to  be  done  by  the  petition  and  advice, 
te  prevented  also  by  the  providence  of  God. 
It  was  left  to  no  person  to  decUire  it,  but  singly 
u  that  Parliament  should  declare.  That  was 
left  ioperfected. 

^It  is  one  thing  for  us  to  be  united  and  in- 
corporated, another  thing  to  be  equally  repre- 
•»ted  in  Parliament  by  a  right  constitution, 
^^^e  is  a  great  difference.  As  soon  as  you 
^  a  representative  of  that  Commonwealth, 
then  mast  the  thirty  be  called,  and  not  before. 

'^  There  being  a  failure  in  the  petition  and 
||dTioe  as  to  the  distribution,  they  were  fain  to 
ure  recourae  to  the  common  law  and  the  old 
J[^t«tes.  There  being  no  act  of  Parliament 
nr  aaother  distribution,  they  were  forced  to 
caOyoa  aa  we  left  it  in  1648. 

**  Now  the  single  question  is,  whether,  by  the 
Aet  of  Union,  any  right  was  created  to  any  one 
*to  or  borough  of  Scotland.  If  tbey  send 
^^^  yon  cannot  receive  them  without  over- 
^''^€  your  own  foundation.  Your  being  thus 
^Jkd  open  tbe  old  bottom,  when  no  law  was 
uMt  to  call  Scotland  or  Ireland,  your  commis- 
J>^  is  elear  ;  otherwise  they  were  brought 
«*«r  open  yoo,  that  if  you  wUl  see  it,  you 
^i  if  yoo  will  not,  you  may  let  it  pus. 

**  1  tfaiak  you  are  bound  in  duty  and  oonveni- 
^Me  to  perfect  this  onion,  both  as  to  the  dis- 
^nt^tien  and  aU  other  defects. 
J^  assert  two  things,  which  I  would  gladly 
ban  answered :  1.  That  those  gentlemen  that 
iie  ebosen  from  those  shires  or  boroughs  have 
BO  right  to  sit  as  members  of  the  representa- 
tiTo  of  England,  either  by  statute,  common  law, 
^  Hmement.  %,  That  there  is  no  possibility 
•f  receiving  then  till  you  agree,  by  act  of  Par- 
hunent,  on  the  distribution,  and  other  things. 


To  say  the  chief  magistrate  may  do  it  is  ex« 
pressly  against  the  petition  and  advice.  He 
cannot  do  it,  it  being  neither  in  law,  state,  nor 
in  the  commission. 

**  Durham  had  as  much  a  possessory  right ; 
why  was  not  his  oath  broken  as  well  in  that  as 
in  this  1  Haply,  he  knew  more  what  tbe  peo» 
pie  of  Durham  would  say  when  they  were  ap- 
plied to. 

*'  HoncMtfy  attd  uprigfulv  mdu  it  yowrfittt  Im^ 
nnes$  to  $ettU  your  own  CoiutittUum,  It  is  said 
you  go  slowly  on.  Whose  is  the  fault  1  If  no 
new  commission  had  been  Mnt  out,  yon  might 
have  gone  on  to  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good.    This  is  an  imposing  upon  you. 

**  I  would  have  this  to  be  your  first  business 
— to  lay  foundations.  Obstructions  in  the  fount- 
ain are  dangerous:  that  body  cannot  live. 
There  is  no  remedy  but  to  do  that  by  law  whi<A 
cannot  possibly  be  done  without  it.  The  $ingk 
person  may  as  well  send  one  hundred  as  thirty^  and 
all  for  oneplaeey  and  so  rule  your  debates  as  As 
vleases.  This  is  the  highest  breach  that  can 
be.  Where  areyou^  or  posterity^  upon  the  aeeount 
of  prudenu  J  You  see  how  the  state  of  your  of* 
fairs  is  abroad—how  the  Swede  is,  since  your 
mighty  debate.  France  and  Spain  are  very  Ukely 
speedily  to  agree  ! 

**  It  is  an  ill  time  for  any  man  to  assume  to 
rule  without  a  Parliament.  In  this  juncture 
of  time,  I  believe  the  Protector  does  not  know 
the  state  of  this  business.  If  any  counsel  him 
to  the  contrary,  it  will  fall  heavy  upon  them. 
I  hope  you  will  not  call  it  an  ezcrementitioos 
formality :  it  is  tho  Tery  essence  and  being  of 
your  privilege. 

**Put  tbe  question,  whether  they  have  by 
law  a  right  to  ait,  and  that  they  may  withdraw. 
If  they  do  not,  it  is  against  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations  to  deny  it.  If  they  have  no  right 
by  law  to  sit,  none  will  insist  upon  it  that  they 
ou^t  to  continue." 

The  conmieDoement  of  hostilities  with  Hol- 
land furnished  a  great  occasion  for  the  display 
of  the  genius  of  Vane  in  afiOurs  of  government 
It  had  already  shone  forth  in  the  pre-eminent 
success  of  his  naval  administration  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Prince  Rupert's  expedition^  and  left  for- 
eign nations,  repeating  the  names  of  Vane  and 
Blake,  to  wonder  wherein  lay  the  secret  of 
English  soooess,  whether  in  the  genius  of  the 
council-chamber  of  the  Coomiion wealth,  or  the 
bravery  of  her  sons  upon  the  waves. 

During  a  portion  of  the  Dutch  war.  Vane  waa- 
not  only  at  the  head  of  naval  affairs,  but  also- 
president  of  the  council,  and  his  exertions  wove 
almost  incredible.^    When  the  war  begaa»  the 

*  **  Ths  Mxt  bniDoh  of  his  pabtto  HMfsliWM,  ia  a  poUci- 
ml  oumdty,  wm  hi*  most  bftppy  d«st«nt]r  u  ■"-'■•-f  Ih* 
liesi  of  %  wmr.  Anniet  an  to  omII  poipoM  abniftd  «nlM» 
there  be  n^e  ooanael  at  hone.    Ho  boartily  laboofod  la 

KTonC  a  war  with  Holland,  bat  the  eons  of  Zerriah,  a  mO- 
j  pafty  (that  too  moch  inniod  war  iato  a  trade).  we«» 
too  maiif  tat  him  ia  that  Doiat.  He  therefore  aet  himulf 
to  make  the  beet  of  a  war  for  hi»  cowatiy*!  defence.  lathia 
war.  after  eone  dnbioos  fig hta  (while  the  immediate  car* 
of  the  fleet  was  in  other  handa),  he,  with  five  otheia,  wei» 
^ipointed  by  the  Parliament  to  attend  that  aAir.  Bera- 
npon  he  became  the  \Mpff  aad  tpeedy  contriver  of  that 
•nooeeefnl  fleet  that  did  oor  work  in  a  very  oiitieal  mum^ 
when  the  Hollander  vapeored  apoa  oar  aeaa,  took  priaea  a4. 
pleaaure,  hovered  about  oor  porta,  aaMl  was  ready  to  aped 
alL  Hia  report  to  the  House  as  to  the  war-ships  by  hina 
reeroited,  ordered,  and  sent  forth  ia  so  little  tkne,  to  find 
the  enemy  work,  ssemed  a  thing  ineredible."  Tbe  fbiego- 
inff  is  the  tastifflooy  of  Sikea,  an  oaimpeachahit  witaast 
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Dateh  were  lords  of  the  ocean.  "  They  were 
in  the  faU  Tigour  of  their  strength,  and  had  nev- 
er yet,  bv  sea,  felt  the  breath  of  a  calamity. 
They  looked  with  contempt  and  impatience  on 
the  proud  style  the  Commonwealth  had  assu- 
med. Our  navy  was  comparatively  nothing: 
theirs  covered  the  ocean  with  their  sails." 
Before  the  war  had  concluded,  the  united  pow- 
ers of  Vane  and  Blake  had  nevertheless  struck 
down  the  pride  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
conferred  on  their  beloved  country  that  glori- 
ous title  of  mistress  of  the  seas,  which,  to  the 
present  day,  she  has  so  gloriously  maintained. 

A  temporary  reverse,  which  was  deeply  felt 
at  the  time,  only  served  to  set  off  more  brill- 
iantly the  subsequent  exertions  of  Vane,  and 
the  success  which  crowned  them.  Blake,  with 
only  thirty-seven  ships  under  his  immediate 
command,  had  encountered  Van  Tromp  in  the 
Downs  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail,  on  the  29th 
of  November,  1652.  The  fleet  of  the  English 
admiral,  imperfect  as  it  was  in  number,  was 
Bot  even  in  proper  fighting  order ;  but  it  was 
Blake*s  grand  creed*  that  the  English  flag  should 
never  decline  the  challenge  of  an  enemy,  what- 
ever his  advantages ;  and  the  advice  of  his  of- 
ficers, it  is  said,  coinciding  with  his  own,  de- 
termined him  to  engage.  Ae  battle  was  fought 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  on  both  sides  for 
about  five  hours,  when  night  came  on,  and  en- 
abled Blake  to  abandon  the  fight  and  escape 
into  harbour  with  the  loss  of  two  ships,  and 
others  in  a  shattered  state.  Blake*s  ship  was 
the  most  forward  and  fiercely  enga^d,  and  he 
was  himself  wounded,  t  The  victonous  Dutch- 
man, drunk  with  his  triumph,  afterward  para- 
ded his  fleet  up  and  down  the  English  Channel, 
with  a  broom  fixed  to  his  masthead,  in  derision 
of  having  swept  the  English  navy  from  the  sea. 

For  this  he  was  soon  punished  by  the  unpar- 
alleled eflbrts  of  Vane.  The  difficulty  was  a 
disastrous  one  at  the  moment,  but  his  energies 
rose  to  the  occasion.  On  the  20th  the  battle 
•liad  been  fought.  Not  many  days  after.  Vane 
reported  the  navy  estimates  to  the  House,  and 
it  was  at  once  resolved  that  £40,000  per  month 
should  be  devoted  to  the  navy.  The  next  and 
most  difficult  point  was  to  raise  the  revenue  to 
meet  such  an  appropriation ;  but  Vane*s  energy 
and  capacitv  surmounted  it.  He  brought  in  a 
bill,  and  had  it  at  once  read  a  first^^md  second 
time,  to  sell  Windsor  Park,  Hampton  Court, 
Hyde  Park,  the  Royal  Park  at  Greenwich,  En- 
field Castle,  and  Somerset  House,  the  proceeds 
of  the  whole  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  In 
the  beginning  of  February,  Blake  was  put  to 
sea  by  Vane  with  eighty  ships  of  war,  and  soon 
fell  in  with  Tromp,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron 
•of  equal  size,  convoying  200  merchantmen.  A 
•battle  commenced  on  the  18th  of  February,  off 
the  Isle  of  Portland,  which,  for  the  weight  of 
.the  armaments  engaged,  the  determined  bra- 
very of  the  combatants,  the  length  of  time  du- 
ring which  it  lasted,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its 
results,  far  transcended  every  previous  naval 


*  Anothar  noble  aitiola  in  filak«*s  crMd  may  be  recorded 
liere,  in  oootnet  to  the  oondnot  of  Cromwell.  He  was  the 
•tanoheit  of  Repoblieene ;  bat  it  ie  recorded  of  him  that, 
OB  reoeivinc  the  newe  of  the  diaperaion  of  the  Long  Parlta- 
'     i  order  to  the 


neat,  he  aft  once  iaaaed  an  t 
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'that  their  dutT  aa  eeaaMn  waa  to  defend  their  oonntrj  againat 
tCorein  ea«nuee,  and  not  to  meddle  with  political  aflaira. 
t  Uiat.  from  Mackintoah,  ft.,  lOS. 


action  on  record,  and  has  never,  perhaps,  1 
since  surpassed.  It  was  fought  and  renewed 
through  three  successive  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  third  day  Blake  conquered.  He  captored 
or  destroyed  eleven  ships  of  war  and  thirty 
merchantmen,  slew  2000  men,  and  took  1500 
prisoners.  His  own  ships  suffered  severe- 
ly, but  only  one  was  sunk,  and  after  her  ciew 
had  been  brought  away ;  but  his  number  slaia 
is  stated  as  nearly  equal  to  that  of  his  enemy. 

Thus  splendidly  did  Vane  and  Blake  dose 
the  battles  of  that  Republican  Commonweabli 
whose  own  termination  was  now  near  at  haad. 
Vane  and  Cromwell  were  at  last  on  the  eve  of 
an  open  rupture. 

Before  it  is  described,  an  interesting  ciican»- 
stance  claims  our  notice.  During  the  progiesa 
of  Vane*s  brilliant  administration  o(  the  gov- 
ernment, Milton  bad  addressed  to  him  his  ia- 
mous  sonnet ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  if  with 
the  view  of  composing  those  fatal  differeoces 
between  them,  which  threatened  the  state  with 
calamity,  by  showing  how  the  glories  of  each 
might  be  celebrated  by  the  same  impartial  pea. 
the  divine  poet  forwarded  another  and  not  less 
famous  sonnet  to  Cromwell.  That  to  Vaao 
was  first  published  in  Sikes's  book ;  and  it  is  a 
singular  circumstance  that  it  escaped  the  bo> 
tice  of  the  first  editors  of  Milton,  and  was  only 
subsequently  included  in  his  poema.  It  had 
been  sent  privately  to  Vane,  who  furnished  the 
copy  to  Sikes.  I  present  it  precisely  as  it  was 
first  printed,  and  with  the  commentary  1  haia 
already  referred  to. 

**  The  character  of  this  deceased  statesman*** 
says  Sikes,  "  I  shall  exhibit  to  you  in  a  paper 
of  verses,  composed  by  a  learned  gentleman 
and  sent  him  July  3,  1652. 

*  Vamb,  jroonf  in  rears,  but  in  aage  eooaea  oU, 

Than  whom  a  better  aenator  ne'er  held 
The  hebn  of  Rome,  when  rowns,  not  aima,  vapdTd 
The  fierce  Eperiot,  and  the  African  bold. 

*  Whether  to  settle  peace  or  to  nafold 

The  drift  of  hollow  atatea,  hard  to  be  apeUM, 
Then  to  adviae  how  war  mnjr,  beet  «pkald. 
More  by  her  two  main  nerrea,  iron  and  fold, 

*  In  all  her  eqnipafe :  beeidee  to  know 

Both  apiritual  power  and  ciril,  what  each  BMaaa, 
What  aeveia  each,  thoo  hast  leara*d,  which  f!»w  hm  iona^ 
The  bonnda  of  eitlier  award  to  thee  we  owe ; 
Therefore  on  thjr  ftrm  hand  Religion  leans 
In  peace,  and  reckona  thee  her  eldeet  eon.' 

**  The  latter  part  of  this  snfibrer's  degy  ia 
the  above  mentioned  verses  conoema  hia  skifl 
in  distinguishing  the  two  swords  or  powefs, 
civil  and  spiritual,  and  the  setting  right  boidi 
to  each.  He  held  that  the  magistrate  ought  to 
keep  within  the  proper  sphere  of  civil  jurisdio- 
tion,  and  not  intermeddle  with  men's  t 
ces,  by  way  of  imposition  and  Ibroe,  ia  i 
of  religion  and  divine  worship.  Ia  that  1 
question  for  which  he  was  wounded  by  the  late 
Protector  (so  called),  he  did  suflloieotly  waai 
fest  this  to  be  as  well  the  magistratas*  true  in- 
terest as  the  people's  just  security.  *Tia  ob- 
served by  More  and  others,  on  variooa  ac- 
counts, that  the  Roman  emperors,  ovraing  and 
incorporating  Christianity  with  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  strengthened  the  interest  of  the  Ibimal 
Christian,  and  drove  the  true  spiritual  wor- 
shipper into  the  wilderness.  While  laagia- 
trates  pretend,  and,  it  may  be,  verily  think  they 
are  doing  Christ  a  high  piece  of  servioe  tajr 
such  fawning  and  fomud  compUaooe,  thej  urn 
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directly  involTed  in  the  anti-Christian  interest 
for  the  pereecntiog  of  Christ  in  his  tme  spirit- 
ual members. 

"This  loTer  of  his  nation,  and  asserter  of 
tke  JQ8t  rights  and  liberties  thereof  unto  bis 
death,  was  also  for  limiting  the  ciTil  power, 
delegated  by  the  people  to  their  trustees  in  the 
eciveme  court  of  Parliament,  or  to  any  magis- 
tiates  whatsoever.     He  held  that  there  are 
eertaia  fandamental  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
natioD,  that  carry  snch  a  nrihrersal  and  undeni- 
able ooDsoaaney  with  the  light  of  nature,  right 
naaon,  aad  the  law  of  God,  that  they  are  in 
Dowiae  to  be  abrogated  or  altered,  but  presenr- 
ei   What  less  than  this  can  secure  people's 
Urea,  liberties,  and  birthrights,  declared  in 
Magna  Cbarta,  and  ratified  by  two-aad-thirty 
Parliaments  since!    Let  but  onoe  this  truth 
be  exploded  and  blown  away,  all  the  rights  and 
liMfftKs  of  the  nation  will  soon  go  after  it,  and 
arbitraiy  domination  and  rapine  may  securely 
trnmph  over  all.    Deny  that  there  are  any 
Aiadamental  irrepealable  laws,  and  who  can  be 
8ecareastoIiie,liberty,  or  estate!    For  if,  by 
an  overmlittg  stroke  of  abused  prerogative,  a 
inajority  in  Parliament  can  be  procured  that 
wfll  pttU  up  an  the  ancient  mischief  by  a  new 
hv,  make  reason  and  duty  treason,  and  that 
fttifutum  too— in  this  case,  he  that  did  things 
post  rational  and  justifiable  by  unrepealed  or 
inepealable  laws  yesterday,  may  be  condemned 
by  a  law  made  |Kwf  faeium,  and  executed  to- 
Aorrow.    By  this  means  judges  may  be  put 
iBto  a  most  unhappy  capacity  of  justifying  the 
vieked  and  condemning  the  righteous,  under 
mKnit  of  Parliamentary  authority;   in  both 
^ieh  things  they  are  an  abomination  to  the 
LonL" 

Vane  was  now  osing  the  same  unparalleled 
exertions  he  had  made  for  Blake,  to  avert  the 
«<potism  of  Cromwell  But  Cromwell  had 
oiiopletad  all  his  plans,  and  was  more  than  pre- 
pared for  the  opposition  which  *'  even  his  own 
beloved  Vane'*  (as  Clarendon  expresses  it)  was 
^^paising  against  him.  It  should  be  remark- 
ed that  his  motives  for  instant  procedure  had 
^  been  lessened  by  the  measure  Vane  had  in- 
ehided  in  his  recent  administrative  plans,  of  the 
**le  of  Hampton  Court,  at  that  time  in  Crom- 
^*a  trust.  Vane  had  also,  as  soon  as  Blake 
J^  for  sea,  procured  a  resolution  of  the  House 
^  Coounons,  appointing  the  dd  of  November, 
W  (instead  of  the  8d  of  November,  1664,  be- 
"n  ixed  on,  as  I  have  said),  for  the  Parlia- 
JJJrt'a  dissolution.  Roger  Williams,  Vane*s 
^  friend  of  earlier  years  in  his  government 
n  New-Engiand,  was  staying  at  this  time  in 
V*Aa*t  country  residence  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
J»  fad  hnn  writing  over  to  his  friends  of  New- 
^■fland :  ^  Here  is  great  thoughts  and  prepar- 
f^  for  a  new  Parliament.  Some  of  our 
fneoda  are  apt  to  think  a  new  Parliament  will 
ttvoar  OS  and  oar  cause  more  than  this  has 
dose."* 

Dp  to  this  moment,  therefore.  Vane  would 
*^  aot  to  have  despaired.  Yet  Cromwell's 
gy  bad  left  him  not  a  single  possibility  of 
*>^^*  His  instrament  was  the  army,  and 
IjIfMediate  agents  the  Republican  officers, 
jaaie  oOeers  had  been  first  most  thoroughly 
*yw^ ;  and  the  silly  simplicity  of  their  en- 
*  BikM^iltataty  flfNtw-EAglud,  i.,  t87. 
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thusiasm  appears  to  hate  deserved  betrayaL 
They  professed,  and  indeed  felt,  almost  all  of 
them,  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  government  of  a 
single  person.  Cromwell,  therefore,  bad  first 
to  **  convince  them  that  Vane,  and  Bradshaw, 
and  Marten,  the  great  apostles  of  the  Repub- 
lican school,  and  whom  he  had  taught  them  be- 
fore to  lock  upon  with  implicit  reverence,  were 
dishonest ;'-  he  had  next  to  pur^e  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  personal  motives,  and  every 
aUoy  of  the  love  of  greatness  and  the  love  <^ 
power.  All  this  be  did ;  and,  as  Mr.  Gk>dwin 
observes,  **  by  degrees,  by  multijdied  protesta- 
tions of  the  purity  of  his  views  and  a  self-de- 
nying temper,  and  by  an  apparent  frankness, 
and  the  manifestations  of  a  fervent  zeal,  he 
succeeded,  and  formed  to  himself  a  party  as 
strong  and  as  completely  moulded  to  his  sug- 
gestions and  his  will  as  the  boldness  of  his  pur- 
poses required." 

It  appeared  subsequently  (and  the  circum- 
stance may  possibly  explain  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  Vane's  position  in  holding  out  the 
existence  of  the  old  Parliament  so  long)  that 
Cromwell's  plan  had  not  always  been  that  of  a 
violent  dissolution*  but  that,  as  far  back  as  the 
preceding  October,  he  had  brought  about  varir 
ous  meetings  between  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  certain  members  of  the  Parliament  oppo- 
sed to  Yane,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the 
latter  of  the  necessity  of  putting  a  speedy  end 
to  their  sittings.  There  were  ten  or  twelve 
such  meetings  in  all,  and  Cromwell's  proposi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  that,  the  Parliament 
being  dissolved,  the  government  ad  inUrim 
should  be  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
number  of  persons  of  honour  and  integrity,  and 
whose  characters  should  be  well  known  to  the 
public.  The  number  mentioned  was  forty. 
They  were  to  supersede  the  council  of  state, 
and  to  conaist  of  members  of  Parliament  and 
officers  of  the  army.*  The  secret  object  of  this 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  supremacy 
or  kingship,  by  removing  every  existing  legis- 
lative and  executive  body  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  founded  upon  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  England.  The  proposed  senate, 
or  council  of  forty,  would  have  been  moulded 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  wishes;  or,  at 
worst,  he  depended  upon  having  a  majority 
among  them  whom  he  could  render  subservient 
to  his  purposes.  And  all  this  the  military  Re- 
publicans, salits  of  Democracy,  and  men  of  the 
Fifth  Monarehy  simply  and  gravely  listened  to, 
as  auguring  a  bleased  republic  on  the  earth, 
while  to  these  very  men  the  wise  and  practical 
counsels  of  Yane  were  denounced  as  visionary ! 

"  Cromwell,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, **  by  calumnies,  and  the  most  in- 
sidious suggestions,  succeeded  in  alienating  the 
major  part  of  the  army  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Parliament.  His  first  topic  was,  that  they  were 
statesmen  who,  vrithout  undergoing  hardships 
and  being  exposed  to  dangen  themselves,  were 
willing  to  use  the  army  as  their  tool,  and  felt 
no  genuine  interest  in  its  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. The  next  argument  was,  that  these  lazy 
men,  these  *  balefUl,  unclean  birds,  perohed  as 
they  were  at  fortune's  top,'  divided  all  the  good 
things  and  the  emoluments  of  the  state  among 
them,  totally  insensible  to  the  adversities  and 
~  *rwl.Uiflt.,u.,lM. 
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privations  which  such  a  system  inevitably  en- 
tailed upon  men  of  greater  merit  than  them- 
aelves.  Vane  he  treated  as  an  obscure  vision- 
ary, whose  speculations  no  man  could  under- 
stand, and  who,  while  he  pretended  to  superior 
sanctity  and  patriotism,  had  no  bowels  of  com- 
passion for  such  as  were  not  ready  to  engage 
themselves,  heart  and  soul,  in  his  projects. 
Others,  agreeably  to  the  austerity  of  the  times, 
he  exclaimed  against  as  men  of  loose  morals, 
and,  therefore,  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
public  safety.  His  own  professed  object  was 
equality  and  a  pure  commonwealth,  without  a 
king  or  permanent  chief  magistrate  of  any  kind." 

All  was  now  prepared  for  submission  except 
the  unquenchable  resolution  of  Vane.  On  the 
20th  of  April,  1603,  he  hurried  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  resolved  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  sustain  the  Republic.  By  his  exer- 
tions within  the  last  month,  all  the  amendments 
from  his  report  on  the  dissolution  bill  had  al- 
ready been  decided  on  in  the  successive  sittings 
of  the  House,  and  all  that  now  remained  was 
the  third  reading,  and  that  sanction  of  the  Par- 
liament which  should  give  the  bill  the  force  of 
a  law.  Vane,  on  his  arrival  in  the  House,  at 
once  rose,  and  vehemently  urged  the  necessity 
of  passing  through  these  latter  forms  at  once, 
imploring  them,  for  the  most  pressing  reasons, 
to  hazard  no  farther  delay.  Upon  this  a  debate 
arose,  for  Cromwell  had  instructed  his  myrmi- 
dons. Harrison  spoke  in  remonstrance  and  ex- 
postulation, and  was  answered  more  warmly 
itiU. 

Meanwhile  Cromwell  and  his  military  cabal 
were  sitting  in  consultation  at  Whitehall.  He 
had  dismissed  many  who  happened  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  the  first  announcement 
of  its  sitting,  but  still  remained  himself  with  a 
fyw  others.  At  length  Colonel  Ingoldsby  re- 
appeared fh>m  the  House  in  violent  haste  and 
excitement,  and  told  him  that  if  he  meant  to  do 
anything,  he  had  no  time  to  lose.*  Cromwell 
hastily  commanded  a  party  of  soldiers  to  be 
marched  round  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
attended  by  Lambert  and  five  or  six  other  offi- 
cers, at  once  proceeded  there  himself.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  he  stationed  at  the  door  and  in 
the  lobby,  and  led  some  files  of  musketeers  to 
a  situation  just  without  the  chamber  where  the 
members  were  seated,  t 

'*In  plain  black  clothes,  with  gray  worsted 
stockings,"  Cromwell  quietly  mtm  his  appear- 
ance on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Vane  was  urging  passionately  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  to  the  last  stage  of  the  bill,  with  the 
emission  of  immaterial  forms,  such  as  the  cere- 
mony of  engrossing.  Cromwell  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  "  sat  down,  as  he  used  to  do  in 
an  ordinary  place.'*  After  a  few  minutes  he 
beckoned  Harrison.  "  Now  is  the  time,"  he 
aaid ;  *«  I  must  do  it  !*'  Harrison,  doubtful,  at 
the  instant,  of  the  effect  of  what  Vane  was 
urging,  advised  him  to  consider.  "  The  work, 
sir,"  be  added,  "is  very  great  and  dangerous." 
"You  say  well,"  retorted  Cromwell,  hastily, 
and  «  sat  still  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour." 
The  question  was  now  about  to  be  put,  when 
Cromwell  suddenly  rose,  "  put  off  his  hat,  and 
•pake."    "  At  first,"  says  Lord  Leicester  (on 

*  WKitolooka,  5S9;  Perfect  PoUtieiam  1^ 
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the  information,  no  doubt,  of  Atgeraoo  SiiieyX 
**  and  for  a  good  while,  he  spake  to  the  oom- 
mendation  of  the  Parliament  for  their  paim  and 
care  of  the  public  good ;  but  afterward  he  cbu* 
ged  his  style,  told  them  of  their  injostice,  ddajn 
of  justice,  self-interest,  and  other  foolta*'^ 
other  words,  he  poured  out,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  every  one  present,  a  vehement  toneit 
of  invective.  Vane  rose  to  renu»n8trste,wbei 
Cromwell,  as  if  suddenly  astonished  bineelf  it 
the  extraordinary  #art  he  was  playing,  atoppid 
and  said, '« You  think,  perhaps,  that  this  is  not 
Parliamentary  language — I  know  it!**  Tbea, 
says  Lord  Leicester, "  he  put  on  his  bat,  wentoot 
of  his  place,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  tuge 
or  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  House,  with  his  hit 
on  his  head,  and  chid  them  soiuidly,  loolmg 
sometimes,  and  pointing  particularly  upon  some 
persons,  as  Shr  R.  Whitelocke,  one  of  the  eeoh 
missioners  for  the  great  seal,  and  Sir  Beniy 
Vane,  to  whom  he  gave  very  sharp  hmgoige, 
though  he  namtd  them  net,  but  by  his  gestnrei  it 
was  weQ  known  he  meant  them."  One  penon, 
he  said  (aiming.  Lord  Leicester  adds,  ^  Vine), 
"  might  have  prevented  all  this,  hot  he  was  t 
juggler,  and  had  not  so  much  as  coounoo  hsn* 
esty.  The  Lord  had  done  with  him,  howerer, 
and  chosen  honester  and  worthier  instrameott 
for  carrying  on  his  work."  All  this  he  spate. 
says  Ludlow,  "  with  so  nrach  passtoo  and  dis- 
composure, as  if  he  bad  been  distractei* 
Vane*s  voice  was  heard  once  more,  sod  Sir 
Peter  Wentworth  and  Marten  secoodsd  hin. 
"  Come,  come,"  raved  Cromwell,  "III  p«t aa 
end  to  your  prating.  You  are  no  Pariiias*- 
ril  put  an  end  to  your  sittiof .  Begone!  Gire 
way  to  honester  men." 

The  tyrant  then  stamped  his  foot  very  heav- 
ily upon  the  floor,  the  door  opened,  and  be  vai 
surrounded  by  musketeers  with  their  tm 
ready.  "Then  the  general,"  says  Lord  W- 
cester,  "  pointing  to  the  speaker  hi  bis  chasi 
said  to  Harrison,  <  Fetch  him  down ."  Hint- 
son  went  to  the  speaker  and  spake  to  himM 
come  down,  but  the  speaker  aat  sttU  and  »d 
nothing.  •  Take  hhn  down  !*  said  the  geseral) 
then  Harrison  went  and  polled  the  spesker^ 
the  gown,  and  he  came  down.  It  happean 
that  day  that  Algernon  Sidney  sat  next  to  tbe 
speaker  on  the  right  hand.  The  geneial  mi 
to  Harrison,  'Put  him  out !'  HarrisoQ  spsM 
to  Sidney  to  go  out,  but  he  said  he  wosld  oflt 
go  out,  and  sat  stilL  The  seneral  said  agas. 
•  Put  him  out !'  then  Hanison  and  Wor*y 
(who  commanded  the  general*s  own  WJ^! 
of  foot)  put  their  hands  upon  Sidney*s  shosj- 
ders  as  if  they  would  force  him  to  go  oat 
Then  he  rose  and  went  towards  the  door. 
Then  the  general  went  to  the  taWe  where  ihi 
mace  lay,  which  used  to  be  carried  before  tr 
speaker,  and  said, « Take  away  these  hawhtes 
So  the  soldiers  took  away  the  maoe."* 

Helpless  in  the  midst  of  this  extraordms^ 
scene,  the  members  had  meanwhile  been  grsd- 
ually  withdrawing.  As  they  passed  Crwnw* 
he  addressed  the  leading  men  with  passionstt| 
bitterness.  He  aceosed  Aktermaa  ADea  a 
embezzlement,  and  Whitelocke  of  gross  inj^ 
tice.  He  pointed  to  Challoner.  and  toU  M 
aoldiers  he  was  a  drunkard ;  be  called  after  Sic 
Peter  Wentworth  that  he  was  an  adsH^ 


•  Leioettn*!  jovnak,  p.  IM,  141. 
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tait  as  his  oU  firieiid  Harry  Marten  passed  him, 
he  asked  if  a  whoremaster  was  fit  to  sit  and 
gerera.  Vane  passed  him  among  the  last,  and 
as  he  did  so,  *'  said  alond,  *  This  is  not  honest ! 
Tea,  it  is  against  morality  and  common  hon- 
esty !*  **  Cromwell  slopped  for  an  instant,  as 
if  to  rseoQect  what  vice  he  coold  charge  his 
great  rival  with,  and  then  addressed  to  him,  in 
a  load  bm  troabled  voice,  the  memorable  words, 
''Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Harry  Vane!  the  Lard 
dtimer  me  from  Sir  Hmry  Vmu  P*  He  was  now 
master,  tie  **  setied  on  the  lecords,  snatched 
the  act  of  dissolotion  from  the  hand  of  the 
dBrk***  eommanded  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and 
went  away  to  Whitehall* 

Wheo  Cromwell  arrived  that  day  at  White- 
kail,  he  was  the  abeolate  dictator  of  three  king- 
deals  :  when  Vane  reached  his  own  home,  he 
was  oDoe  more  a  private  man,  with  no  anthor- 
jly  io  the  state,  with  Httle  fortnnet  left  from 
wtei  he  had  so  generoosly  devoted  to  his  conn- 
try,  with  no  remaining  influence  in  the  world 
save  that  of  his  genios  and  his  virtue.  Tet 
wte  wottld  have  chosen  between  them  1 

Tkis  naemorable  Long  Parliament  had  many 
gloffiowB  epitaphs  written  over  it.  **It  was 
thoe,"  says  Ludlow,  •*  that  CromweD  contrived 
te  be  rid  of  this  Pariiament,  that  had  perform- 
ed each  great  things,  having  subdued  their  en- 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  es- 
1  the  liberTf  of  the  people;  reduced  the 
ef  Portugal  to  such  terms  as  they 
HMQglit  fit  to  grant ;  maintained  a  war  against 
Ike  Ouleh  with  that  conduct  and  success,  that 
it  aaamed  now  drawing  to  a  happy  conclusion ; 
leoovefed  our  repatation  at  sea ;  secured  our 
trade,  aad  provided  a  powerfol  fleet  for  the 
mmwkm  of  the  nation.  And  however  the  malice 
af  ttair  aaeiaiee  aiay  endeavour  to  deprive  them 
af  the  ^ry  which  they  justly  merited,  yet  it 
wfll  appear  to  unprejudiced  posterity  that  they 
vara  a  Asiatereeted  and  impartial  Parliament, 
«to»  tboogh  they  had  the  sovereign  power  of 
tka  three  nations  in  their  hands  for  the  space 
af  taa  or  tvrelve  years,  did  not  in  all  that  time 
I  away  among  themselves  so  much  as  their 
spent  in  three  months."  '«Tbus  it 
God,**  says  the  cautious  Whitelocke, 
*  tkat  this  assembly,  famous  through  the  worid 
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I  hKwm  takes  UMTmriow  potato  in  the  forvgoinfftoooiuit 
muxy  aatboiitte*,  all  of  them  of  the  highest  ve* 
"niiteloeke,  Ladlow,  Lord  Leicester,  The  Perfect 
The  Pi»liaiMat«r7  History,  and  the  Joaraals  of 
k  win  ooaplete  the  eohosttj  aad  iaterest  of  the 
to  subjoin  the  **  official**  aoooont  of  the  incident 
two  or  three  dars  after  in  Cromwell^s  paper,  the 
PelitieM :  *•  Westaunster,  April  90.  The  lord- 
4a]iTeied  ia  Pariiaawnt  Jteert  rtsMas  wherefore 
■aaaa  ferwd  should  be  put  to  the  sitting  of  this  Parlia- 
t,  and  it  was  aocordingljr  dnoe,  the  speaker  and  the 
ikasa  «B  departiag .  The  groonds  of  which  proceedings 
Cs(  i»  rnMh)  ba  dbortlr  nade  public." 
Thim  cucaascance  has  aueady  been  glanced  at.  Vane's 
kad  saibtcd  ia  the  ciril  war ;  he  had  assisted  the 
tvcasarf  with  Tarioas  large  sans ;  he  bad  refnaded 
■  Binlpts  freai  his  ottee,  aad  sarreadered  aa  iaooaM 
^^  a  jear !  Ia  point  of  fact,  he  was  aow  a  poor 
Bi^t  have  been  the  wealthiest  of  the  wealthy. 
lac  mm  hear  Sikes :  **  Saoh  were  his  abilities  for  despatch 
vaiasai  if  gaad,er  htadaring  it  if  iU,  that  had  his  hand 
aa  mptm  la  veeeiTe  as  otheia  to  offer  ia  that  kind,  he 
I  kave  treasared  ap  silrer  as  dost.  Many  hundreds 
asMi  has*  been  offered  to  soom  about  him  in  case  they 
b«t  pia»ail  with  hiai  oaly  act  to  aniear  against  a  pro- 
Oa  the  least  nttssation  of  sach  a  thiag  to  him,  be 
Jade  it  te  be  aoBM  corrupt,  self-interested  de- 
nt hisMelf  tmn  vifilaatly  aad  indnatrioasly  to 
qaashit.** 


for  its  undertakings,  actions,  and  successes, 
having  subdued  all  Uieir  enemies,  were  them- 
selves overthrown  and  ruined  by  their  own  ser- 
vants ;  and  those  whom  they  had  raised  now 
pulled  down  their  masters :  an  example  never 
to  be  forgotten  and  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
any  story,  by  which  all  persons  may  be  instruct- 
ed how  uncertain  ana  subject  to  diange  all 
worldly  aflhirs  are,  and  how  apt  to  fall  when 
we  think  them  highest.  All  honest  and  pru- 
dent indifl^erent  men  were  highly  distasted  at 
this  unworthy  action.*'  "The  Pariiament,*' 
observes  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
**  had  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  restored 
the  Commonwealth  to  a  happy  and  |dentifnl 
condition  ;  and  although  the  taxes  were  great, 
the  people  were  rich  and  able  to  pay  them ; 
they  had  some  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
their  purse,  and  were  ftee  from  enemies  in 
arms  within  and  without,  except  the  Dutch, 
whom  they  had  beaten,  and  brought  to  seek 
peace  upon  honourable  terms.  Ami  now  they 
fell,  because  they  bought  it  was  time  to  de- 
liver the  people  fttnn  their  burdens,  which 
could  not  be  but  by  disbanding  unnecessary  of- 
ficers and  soldiere.**  "When  Van  Tromp,** 
says  Algernon  Sidney,  "set  upon  Blake  in 
Folkestone  Bay,  the  Parliament  had  not  above 
thirteen  ships  against  threescore,  and  not  a 
man  that  had  ever  seen  any  other  fight  at  sea 
than  between  a  merchant-ship  and  a  pirate,  to 
oppose  the  best  captain  in  the  worid ;  but,  such 
was  the  power  of  wisdom  and  integrity  in  those 
that  sat  at  the  helm,  and  their  diligence  in 
choosing  men  only  for  their  merit  was  attend- 
ed with  such  success,  that  in  two  years  our 
fleets  grew  to  be  as  famous  as  our  land-armies, 
and  the  reputation  and  power  of  our  nation 
rose  to  a  greater  height  than  when  we  poesess- 
ed  the  better  half  of  France,  and  had  the  kings 
of  France  and  Scotland  for  our  prisonere.*' 
And  these  tributes  may  be  closed  with  the 
words  of  one  who  had  been  a  bitter  and  a 
scornful  enemy.  "Thus,  by  their  own  mer- 
cenary servants,"  exclaims  Roger  Coke,  '*  and 
not  a  sword  drawn  in  their  defence,  fell  the 
haughty  and  victorious  Rump,  whose  mighty 
actions  will  scareely  find  belief  in  fbture  gener- 
ations ;  and,  to  say  the  troth,  they  were  a  race 
of  men  most  indefatigable  and  industrious  in 
business,  always  seeking  fbr  men  fit  for  it,  and 
never  preferring  any  for  favour  nor  by  impor- 
tunity. Yon  scarce  ever  heard  of  any  revolt- 
ing firom  them ;  no  murmur  or  com|4aint  of 
seamen  or  soldiera;  nor  do  I  find  that  they 
ever  pressed  any  in  aU  their  ware.  And  as 
they  excelled  in  the  management  of  civfl  af- 
faire, so  it  must  be  owned  they  exercised  in 
mattera  eodesiastic  no  such  severities  as  either 
the  Covenantere,  or  othere  before  them,  did 
upon  such  as  dissented  ftom  them ;  nor  were 
they  less  forward  in  reforming  the  abuses  of 
the  common  law.** 

It  is  right,  before  following  Vane  to  his  re- 
tirement, to  place  the  reader  in  possession  of 
the  exact  question  between  CromweH  and  that 
great  statesman,  which  we  have  seen  thus  in- 
solently silenced  by  the  application  of  brate 
force.  This  can  only  be  done  by  stating  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  on  which  Vane  was  con- 
tent to  rest  his  case  with  the  people  and  pos- 
terity. 
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But  this  bfl]  was  nerer  afterward  found! 
Cromwell  himself  seized  it  from  the  hands  of 
the  clerk,  and  no  copy  of  it  remains  upon  rec- 
ord. By  a  careful  examination  of  the  journals, 
howeTer,  I  have  gathered  sufficient  information 
on  the  subject  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  general 
proTisions  of  the  bill,*  or  of  the  nature  of  many 
of  its  more  important  details. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Vane  was  the 
author  of  the  reports  from  the  select  commit- 
tee presented  at  various  intervals  to  the  House. 
Tracing  these  through  the  innumerable  allu- 
aions,  and  votes,  and  divisions  recorded  con- 
cerning them  in  the  journals,  a  tolerably  com- 
plete Abstract  of  it  may  be  made.  The  number 
of  representatives  he  fixed  at  400.  He  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  smallest  boroughs,  and  proposed  to  throw 
the  members  into  the  larger  counties  ;  to  give 
seven  members  to  London  and  the  liberties 
thereof;  and  to  give  members  to  all  the  larger 
cities  and  towns  in  England  theretofore  unrep- 
resented. He  presented  to  them  the  following 
list  of  the  numbers  of  members  to  which  he 
thought  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
including  the  cities  and  boroughs  within  them, 
fairly  entitled ;  and  he  left  the  particular  dis- 
tribution of  members  to  each  county,  city,  or 
borough,  to  the  "  pleasure  of  the  House."! 

Badfordsbira,  and  all  the  pl»- 
OM  within  the  m«i«    .    6 


Backin^hamshire,  4ec.    .    0 

Berkshire,  Ice 0 

Corawall,  Ac  ....  10 
Camberland,  ±e.  ...  4 
Cambridgeihira^Ao.  .    .    8 

Cheshire,  Ac 5 

Derbyshire,  Ac.     .    .    ,     ' 
Devonshire,  d^    .    .    , 
Dorsetshire,  Ae,    .    .    , 
Durham,  Ac     .... 

Essex,  Ac. 

Oloacestershire,  Ac  .  . 
Hertfordshire,  Ac  .  , 
Herefordshire,  Ac.  .  . 
Hantinrdmishire,  fto.     < 

Kent,  Ae 

Leicestershire,  Ac.  .  . 
Lincolnshire,  Ac.  .  .  , 
Lancashire,  dbo.  .  .  . 
Middleeex,  Ae.  (except 

London)     .    .    .    ,    . 
London  and  the  Libertiea 

thereof 

Norfolk, 


Northamptonshire,  Ae. 
Northamberland,  Ac. 


Nottinghamshire,  and  aU  the 
places  within  tJte  same  0 
Oxfordshire,  Ae.  ...  6 
Rutlandshire,  Ae.  .  .  .  S 
Stafibrdshire,  Ac.      .    .    6 

Salofs  Ac 8 

Surrey,  Ac  .....  7 
Sontlwmptonshire,  Ac.  .  13 

8uff(^  Ac 16 

SooMrsetshire,  Ac    .    .  14 

Sussex,  Ac 14 

Westmoreland,  dec    .    .    8 

Wiltshire,  A<; II 

Warwickshire,  Ac  .  .  7 
Worcestershire,  Ac  .  .  7 
Yorkshire,  Ac 14 


Anglesey,  Ac 
Brecknockshire,  Ac  . 
Cardiganshire,  Ac  . 
Carnarvonshire,  Ac  . 
Denbighshire,  Ac  . 
PUntehire,  d^  .  .  • 
Olamorgan^ire,  Ac . 
Merionethshire,  Ac  . 
Monmouthshire,  Ac.  . 
Montgomeryshire,  Ac 
Pembrokeshire,  dec  . 
Radnorshire,  dtc  .    • 


*  Lodlow,  in  his  Memoirs,  tnppliee  the  following  sketch, 
which  is  oorrobontiTe  of  the  aoeaiaey  of  what  is  stated  in 
the  text:  **  The  act  for  pnttinf  a  period  to  the  Parliament 
was  still  before  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  who  had 
made  a  considerable  progress  therein,  hating  agreed  upon  a 
tman  equal  distribution  of  the  power  of  election  throughout 
England.  And  whereas  formerly  some  borooghs  that  had 
scarce  a  house  upon  them  choee  two  members  to  be  their 
ffepresentatives  in  Parliament  (joat  as  many  as  the  grentest 
ciues  in  BngUnd,  London  only  excepted),  and  the  single 
county  of  Cornwall  elected  for^-four,  when  Essex,  and 
other  counties  bearing  as  |;reat  a  share  in  the  payment  o( 
taxes,  sent  no  more  than  six  or  eight ;  this  unequal  repre- 
■entation  of  the  people  the  Parliament  reserved  to  cornet, 
and  to  permit  only  some  of  the  principal  citiee  and  borooghs 
to  choose,  and  that,  for  the  moet  part,  but  one  representa' 
tive,  the  city  6f  London  onl^  excepted,  which,  on  account  of 
the  great  proportion  of  their  contributions  and  taxee,  were 
allowed  to  elect  six.  The  rest  of  the  400,  whereof  the  Par- 
liament was  to  consist  (betid**  those  that  served  for  Ireland 
amd  ScotUmd),  were  appointed  to  be  chosen  by  the  several 
counties,  in  as  near  a  proportion  as  was  possible  to  the  sums 
charged  upon  them  m  the  eervioe  of  tiie  state,  and  all  men 
admitted  to  be  electors  who  were  worth  £300  in  lands, 
leases,  or  goods."*— ii.,  4S5,  430. 

t  It  is  light  to  state  that  these  details  were  published  by 
the  present  writer  ia  eone  papers  written  during  the  dis- 


With  respect  to  qualification,  he  suggested 
that  the  elective  franchise  in  towns  diotiU  be 
exercised  by  al)  housekeepers  of  a  certain  reatd 
(which  he  left  to  the  determinatioB  of  the 
House),  and  with  an  earnestness  rendered  re- 
markable by  events  of  our  own  day,  while  be 
pressed  the  necessity  of  extending  the  fran- 
chise in  counties,  he  urged  the  daiwer  of  scai- 
ing  it  in  tk/Ote  tenants  whose  temtre  efesUte  st^ 
jeeted  them  to  perpetutU  control.  His  plan  wm 
to  give  the  right  of  voting  in  counties  to  all 
persons  seised  in  an  estate  offreekM  of  lands, 
tenements,  or  other  profits  of  the  dear  yearly 
value  of  40s. ;  all  tenants  in  ancient  demesne ; 
customary  tenants ;  and  all  ooj^rbolders  of  any 
estate  of  inheritance  in  possession,  of  the  dear 
yearly  value  of  £5 ;  all  tenants  forUfe^ut-^ 
cient  demesne  in  possession,  and  all  copyhold 
and  customary  tenants /or  Ufe  in  poesesnoa  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  £5;  all  tenants  m 
actual  possession /or  the  term  of  om-mnirtstembf 
years  or  more,  in  being,  upon  any  lease  granted, 
determinable  upon  life  or  lives,  of  the  dear 
yearly  value  of  £S0  over  and  above  the  rent  re- 
served or  charceable  thereon ;  and  aU  tenants, 
for  the  term  of  one^amd-tweniy  years  m  morot  ia 
being,  in  possession  of  the  dear  yearly  value 
of  £30  over  and  above  aiiy  rent  reserved  or 
chargeable  thereon. 

After  explaininff  the  various  heads  of  his  re- 
port. Vane  moved  "that  they  be  rei(»red  to  a 
grand  committee  of  the  House,  to  take  into 
consideration  and  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented.*' The  numerous  sittings  and  detaya 
that  followed  have  been  already  deacribed,  and 
from  the  frequent  divisions  on  the  jonniali^ 
some  notion  may  be  gathered  of  the  nature  of 
the  points  that  came  under  sharpest  dieonssioB. 
The  disfranchising  and  enfranehisiBg  eboscs 
were  debated  at  veiy  considerable  length,  eaek 
town  and  county  being  put  separate.  Ooe  or 
two  circumstances,  taken  almost  at  raodon 
from  the  journals  during  1668,  will  intinate  a 
startling  resemblance  t^tween  these  debates 
and  tboee  of  a  later  period.  Many  drnaiooa 
are  there  recorded,  which  betdcen  hard  stm^ 
gles  for  condemned  boroughs ;  and  we  fiad  that 
immediately  after  Plvmpton  (so  renowiied  la  a 
certain  famous  schedule  A.)  had  been  ooBaig»^ 
ed  to  destruction  by  a  decisive  divisuNi,  the 
claims  of  C^eenborough  (also  in  that  notabla 
schedule)  seem  to  have  been  stoutly  debated ; 
for,  on  a  division,  the  numbers  were  eooal,  aad 
the  half-convicted  borough  was  sufilbred  to  oo»> 
tinue  in  existanoe  only  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  speaker.  We  may  mention  also  that  Iho 
proposal  for  uniting  East  and  West  Loo,  ia  or- 
der to  their  sending  one  member,  which  was 
oflered  to  and  rejected  by  the  Parliunent  of 
1831,  had  been  entertained  and  aecepced  \fj  th« 
Long  Parliament.  Of  the  enfranchisiiig  daaa- 
es,  we  might  refer  for  a  spedmen  to  tSe  iiii»> 
utes  of  one  day*s  proceedings,  which  gaw  ta 
Arundd,  Honiton,'and  Rdgat6  (all  ia  achedala 
B.)  the  privileffe  of  retaining  one  memkier,  and 
to  Peniyn  and  Bury  (in  schedules  D.  and  £.) 
the  right  of  sending  two  members  each.  Osa 
circumstance  farther  is  worthy  of  notice  in  thai 
slightly  comparing  the  measures.    The 


cussion  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1631,  aad  afterward  wyfc 
lished  in  the  Tinee  newspaper,  the«  aUy  and  wraesHj  a^ 
footUng  that  measure. 
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tfOM  vjitem  of  dividing  the  coonties  was  in 
ooe  iasUBoe,  and  in  on^  instance  only,  adopted 
\fy  the  statesmen  of  the  Long  Parliament.  On 
ao  anMndmeot,  and  after  long  discussion,  it 
WIS  resolfed  that  the  members  for  the  county 
of  Yorkshire  should  be  chosen  separately,  the 
daetioiis  for  each  riding  to  be  made  distinct. 
Here,  howeTer,  in  dividing  a  county  already 

Croelled  out  in  separate  districts,  none  of  the 
d  results  so  fairly  to  have  been  presumed, 
ud  since  so  deeply  felt,  from  a  general  diyision 
of  the  counties,  could  be  expected  to  accrue, 
listly,  I  may  motion,  that  when  Vane  propo- 
sed to  insert  in  the  bill  the  county  qualification 
daose  already  described,  Cromwell  defeated 
Uoi  in  ssTeral  divisions,  and  substituted  a  £900 
qolification  (real  or  personal)  in  its  stead. 

Thos  are  established  the  popular  claims  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger  to  the  respect  and 
adniration  of  posterity,  in  this  his  last  Parlia- 
neattiy  strunle  for  the  liberties  of  the  Com- 
DOBwealih.  One  striking  circumstance  more 
in  connexion  with  the  subject  should  still  be 
Mticed.  When  CromweU  called  his  second 
and  third  ParliamenU,  he  seems  to  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
Um  famous  bill  His  **  Instrument  of  Govern- 
Dent"  directed  that  a  Parliament  should  be 
nounoned  once  in  every  third  year ;  that  all 
petty  horpughs  should  be  suppressed,  and  that 
the  representation  should  be,  as  nearly  as  might 
H  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  taxation.  It 
Aied  the  number  of  English  members  at  400 ; 
of  these,  861  were  to  be  county  members,  be- 
ndei  six  for  London,  two  for  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
two  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  two  each  for  Ex- 
eter, Plymouth,  Colchester,  Gloucester,  Can- 
lertwry,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Westminster,  Nor- 
y»*  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  Nottingham,  Shrews- 
nry.  Bristol,  Taunton,  Ipswich,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
Juids,  Southwark,  Coventry,  New  Sarum, 
Worcester,  and  York.  It  gave  one  each  to  the 
two  Dniversities,  and  one  each  to  all  the  towns 
ud  boroughs  that  were  thought  worthy  to  be 
j^pvcwnted,  among  which  are  Manchester, 
t4«U.  Halifax,  dtc.,  and  it  fixed  the  amount 
tf  ^Qilifieation  at  £300  of  real  or  personal  es- 
^'  And  what  was  the  result!  The  compi- 
"n  of  the  Parliamentary  History,  no  indiflTer- 
M  friends  to  the  cause  of  the  Royalists,  say 
Qw ''this  popular  and  equitable  scheme  had 
"M  the  House  of  Commons  with  so  great  a 
^Bsher  of  independent  gentlemen  of  the  best 
wies  and  estates  in  the  kingdom,  that  he 
[^well)  had  no  way  to  manage  them  but 
BTexctoding  either  by  fraud  or  force  those  who 
*^  the  true  friends  of  the  Constitution.'* 
^  he  scrapled  not  to  do  so.  He  dissolved 
^  first  of  the  new  Parliaments  because  it  pre- 
(QBMd  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  the 
t^^^^nunent  should  be  in  a  single  person.  He 
j|BdesTOQred  strenuously,  but  in  vain,  to  pack 
^  seoood,  by  using  various  means  to  influence 
w  electkms ;  and  failing  in  that,  excluded  a 
'*>(^dred  members  by  aUowing  none  to  enter 
fi^nt  a  eertifieate  from  the  council  of  state, 
^h  was  the  practical  working  of  even  an  im- 
•^t  copy  of  Vane's  scheme. 
.  Whatever  may  be  thought,  then,  of  the  mo- 
ijes  or  policy  of  that  statesman  in  deferring 
ft»  measure,  supposing,  which  is  scarcely  prob- 
'^  that  the  dday  was  not  beyond  his  con- 


trol, no  doubt  he  fell  gloriously  in  his  unsuc- 
cessful struggle  to  achieve  it  at  last.  He  was 
driven  from  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth by  a  traitorous  uaurper  because  he  pro- 
posed to  strengthen  it  with  new  institutions, 
and  replenish  its  languid  veina  with  the  vigor- 
ous blood  of  the  people.  He  carried  with  him 
into  his  retirement  that  glorious  consolation. 

Some  few  days  after  the  usurpation  saw  him 
quietly  settled  at  Raby  Castle.  Here,  or  at  his 
other  seat  of  Belleau,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
with  his  family  around  him,  he  resumed  the 
studies  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  him,  of  leanK 
ing,  philosi^hy,  and  religion,  and  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  first  fitting  occaaion  of  striking 
another  stroke  for  the  Good  Old  Causb. 

CromweU,  meanwhile,  drunk  with  power, 
was  setting  at  naught  the  advice  of  his  wisest 
counsellor.  '*  Consider  frequently,"  wrote  Mil- 
ton to  him,  with  noblest  eloquence,  and  some- 
thing of  poetic  license,  on  his  first  assumption 
of  the  power,  **  consider  in  thy  inmost  thoughts 
how  dear  a  pledge,  from  how  dear  a  parent  in- 
trusted (the  gift  liberty,  the  giver  thy  countryX 
thou  hast  received  into  thy  keeping.  Revere 
the  hope  that  is  entertained  of  thee,  the  confi- 
dent expectation  of  England ;  call  to  mind  the 
features  and  the  wounds  of  all  the  brave  men 
who,  under  thy  command,  have  contended  for 
this  inestimable  prize ;  call  to  mind  the  ashes 
and  the  image  of  those  who  fell  in  the  bloody 
strife ;  respect  the  apprehension  and  the  dis- 
course that  is  held  of  us  by  foreign  nations, 
how  much  it  is  they  look  for  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  liberty,  so  bravely  achieved,  of  our 
Commonwealth,  so  gloriously  constructed ; 
which  if  it  shaU  be  in  so  short  a  time  subvert- 
ed, nothing  can  be  imagined  more  shameful 
and  dishonourable ;  la*t  of  all,  revtre  thyself, 
so  deeply  bound,  that  that  liberty,  in  securing 
which  thou  hast  encountered  such  mighty  hard- 
ships, and  faced  such  fearful  perils,  shall,  while 
in  thy  custody,  neither  be  violated  by  thee,  nor 
any  way  broken  in  upon  by  others.  ReeolUet 
that  thou  thytelf  canst  not  be  free  unless  io»  are 
so ;  for  it  ts  July  so  provided  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  he  who  conquers  another* s  liberty,  m 
the  very  act  loses  his  own ;  he  becomes,  and  just- 
ly, the  foremost  slave.  But,  indeed,  if  thou, 
the  patron  of  our  liberty,  should  undermine  the 
freedom  which  thou  hadst  but  so  lately  built 
up,  this  would  prove  not  only  deadly  and  de- 
structive to  thine  own  fame,  but  to  the  entire 
and  universal  cause  of  religion  and  virtue. 
The  very  substance  of  piety  and  honour  will 
be  seen  to  have  evaporated,  and  the  most  sa- 
cred ties  and  engagements  will  cease  to  have 
any  value  with  our  posterity;  than  which  a 
more  grievous  wound  cannot  be  inflicted  on 
human  interests  and  happiness,  since  the  fall 
of  the  first  father  of  our  race.  Thou  hast  ta- 
ken on  thyself  a  task  which  will  probe  thee  to 
the  very  vitals,  and  disclose  to  the  eyes  of  all 
how  much  is  thy  courage,  thy  firmness,  and 
thy  fortitude ;  whether  that  piety,  perseverance, 
moderation,  and  justice  really  exist  in  thee,  in 
consideration  of  which  we  have  believed  that 
God  hath  given  thee  the  supreme  dignity  over 
thy  fellows.  To  govern  three  mighty  states  by 
thy  counsels ;  to  recall  the  people  fh>m  their 
oorrupl  institutions  to  a  purer  and  a  noMer  dis- 
cipline \  to  extend  thy  thoughts  and  send  out 
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thy  mind  to  our  remotett  shores ;  to  foresee 
ali,  and  provide  for  all ;  to  shrink  fhim  no  la- 
bour ;  to  trample  andej  foot  and  tear  to  pieces 
all  the  snares  of  pleasare,  and  all  the  entan- 
gling seducements  of  weaHh  and  power :  these 
are  matters  so  ardaous,  that,  in  comparison  of 
them,  the  perils  of  war  are  but  the  sports  of 
children.  These  will  winnow  thy  faculties,  and 
search  thee  to  the  very  soul ;  they  require  a 
man  sustained  by  a  strength  that  is  more  than 
human,  and  whose  meditations  and  whose 
thoughts  shall  be  in  perpetual  oommeroe  with 
his  Maker."* 

Cromwell  had  now  decisiyely  shown  that  he 
was  not  that  man.  He  had  ahready  richly  en- 
titled hioQself  to  the  doom  he  had  stirred  against 
Charles  the  First ;  for,  like  that  unhappy  prince, 
he  had  abruptly  closed  three  Parliaments  in 
succession  because  they  threatened  to  thwart 
his  will.  The  splendid  trust  of  foreign  Tictories 
and  supremacy  which  he  had  inherited  from 
Vane's  admimstration  of  the  Commonwealth 
he  indeed  maintained,  and  the  glories  of  his 
foreign  administration  served  to  conceal  or 
patch  over  the  ragged  condition  of  his  domes- 
tic government.  In  that  government  existed 
no  single  principle  of  stability.  Plots  and  trea- 
sons shook  it  in  every  month  of  its  existence, 
till  at  last,  abandoning  merely  desultory  acts  of 
despotism,  he  was  driven  to  organize  a  system 
of  mUitary  inquisition  (in  his  instructions  to  the 
major-generals)  that  should  have  the  effect  of 
superseding  the  conditions  of  civil  government. 
Having  accomplished  this,  he  bethought  him  of 
getting  together  a  more  manageable  Parlia- 
ment, and  began  to  consider  it  possible  that  the 
nation,  thoroughly  discontented  with  military 
despotism,  might  possibly  not  be  indisposed  to 
listen  to  some  compromise,  involving  the  old 
institutions  of  kingship.  Nothing  could  be  at- 
tempted, at  all  events,  without  some  shadow 
or  form  of  a  Parliament.  Old  habits  were  much, 
and  the  English  people  might  still  farther  be  de- 
ceived by  a  prudent  concfliation  on  that  score. 
Alas !  he  was  indeed  teaching  them  all  the  while 
an  indifference  to  the  liberty  they  had  suffered 
80  much  in  achieving— but  not  for  himself  the 
melancholy  advantage !  England  was  at  this 
time  a  scene  of  beggarly  and  disgraceful  re- 
hearsal for  the  grand  farce  of  the  29th  of  May, 
1660. 

Cromwell's  preparation  for  his  present  move 
in  the  game  was  very  characteristic ;  he  pub- 
lished, on  the  14th  of  March,  1656,  a  declara- 
tion, calling  upon  the  people  to  observe  a  gen- 
eral fast,  for  the  purpose  of  *'  applying  tl^m- 
selves  to  the  Lord  to  discover  the  Achan  who 
had  so  long  obstructed  the  settlement  of  these 
distracted  kingdoms."  He  had  fixed  his  gloat- 
ing aspirations  on  a  crown,  and  with  admi- 
rable originality  he  therefore  expressed  the 
idea  in  this  prodamation»  that  he  and  others 
associated  with  him  in  the  govenmient  desired 
to  humble  themselves  before  God  for  their  sins, 
and  earnestly  longed  for  light  that  they  might 
discern  their  errors  and  faults,  and  therefore 
that  it  became  them,  with  a  spirit  of  lowliness, 
and  mind  open  to  conviction,  to  receive  counsel 
and  direction,  in  whatever  methods  Pipvidence 
might  adopt. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from 


public  affiurs,  engaged  In  the  atodiea  LI 
named.  In  the  interim  he  had  puUisbed  the 
*'  Retired  Man's  Meditations"  (a  quarto  vshuns 
of  430  pages)  already  described  and  quoted  from, 
and  other  works  illustrative  of  his  views  in  re- 
ligion and  philosophy.  With  deep  interest,  in* 
deed,  he  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  iHurp- 
er,*  but  in  all  the  conspiracies  and  eooaok^ 
tions  of  the  disaffected  he  peremptorily  refiised 
to  take  part.  Reason  and  public  spirit  were 
kit  weapons,  and  he  left  every  other  to  the  sn* 
pie  "  visionaries"  and  **  enthusiasts"  who,  hav- 
ing stripped  the  Commonwealth  and  her  jpe^ 
est  statesmen  of  their  liberties  to  clothe  Crom- 
well with  them,  now  conceived  the  noUe  proj- 
ect of  assassination  by  way  of  hastening  that 
saints'  reign  which  their  idol  had  once  prooiised 
them.  The  i^pples  in  that  fool's  pnradise  were 
sour  at  last. 

Now,  however,  Vane  entered  the  field,  after 
his  nobler  fashion,  against  the  dictator  of  the 
CoDunonwealth.  He  wrote  a  political  treatiae, 
which  he  entitled  "A  Healing  Questioa  pro- 
pounded and  resolved,  upon  Ocmion  of  the  lata 
public  and  seasonable  Call  to  HomiliatioD,  ia 
order  to  Love  and  Union  among  the  honest 
Party,  and  with  a  Desire  to  apply  Bala  to  the 
Wound  before  it  become  incurable.  By  Heaiy 
Vane,  Knight."  In  this  treatise  he  enforeed 
his  old  doctrines  of  civil  and  religious  Itbettj, 
and  added  some  theories  and  reomnniendatioBi 
concerning  the  construction  of  a  cirH  govern- 
ment,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  quiet  and  phflo- 
sophical  reflection  on  the  oocurrenoes  of  his 
political  life,  which  are  in  the  last  degree  stii- 
lUDg  and  memoraUe.  He  here  proposed,  in 
fact,  for  the  firat  time  in  the  records  of  history, 
that  expedient  of  organising  a  government  ^  on 
certain  fundamentalB  not  to  be  dispensed  with,** 
which  was  thought  '*  visionary"  and  iBB^meti- 
cable  by  the  world  till  the  world  learned  to  ven- 
erate the  name  of  Washington. 

Vane  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  qaestistt 
thus :  **  The  question  propounded  is,  What  posi 
sibility  doth  yet  remain  (all  things  considered)! 
of  reconciling  and  uniting  the  dissenting  jodg- 
ments  of  honest  men  within  the  three  natiwas 
who  still  pretend  to  agree  in  the  spirit,  jostieeJ 
and  reason  of  the  same  oooo  causb,  and  wfaai 
is  the  means  to  effect  this  1"  Of  that  caosk  h^ 
proceeds  to  say,  that  surely  it  **  hath  atil  thq 
same  goodness  in  it  as  ever,  and  is,  or  onghl 
to  be,  as  much  in  the  hearts  of  all  good  peopU 
that  have  adhered  to  it ;  it  is  not  less  to  be  ^ 
ued  now  than  when  neither  blood  nor  treasora 
were  thought  too  dear  to  carry  it  out,  and  hou 
it  op  from  sinking ;  and  hath  the  same  omnqioi 
tent  God,  whose  great  name  is  concerned  m  it^ 
as  well  as  his  people's  outward  safety  and  waij 
fare ;  who  knows  also  how  to  give  a  re^vivi^ 
to  it  when  secondary  instruments  and  rissbk^ 
means  fail  or  prove  deceitful."  And  thai  the  las^ 
ter  had  been  proved,  the  writer  added  aigaiij 
eantly,  <<  It  seemed  as  if  God  were  pleaaod  X4 
stand  still,  and  be  as  a  looker-on"  darng  th4 
last  three  yeare,  that  is,  during  Creonwl'*  ^ 
anny. i 


*  Clareodan  not  my  Mcantalf  dMcribM  kia  rii»rf»n 
hwra  been,  thai  ha  **  ntirad  qviaUr  to  liii  kooM  m  i 
oountiy,  poiKNMd  Um  affecttona  of  kit  ntichboon  tamm 
the  goTvnmient, •ai  loct  nothinf  Whk  ewmait  wixk  th»  | 


pie.  yet  carried  hioMelf  so  waiU/  thai  ha  did  taBiwiv  v  • 
tarb  the  peace  of  the  aatioo.  or  to  five  CnmmmU  mxj  a 
▼antaga  agaiBst  him  apoa  whieh  t»  coll  hia  ia  ^ 
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fit 


In  a  Bubteqnent  passage  this  is  more  dis- 
tiDoUy  stated,  with  all  the  dangers  it  was  bring> 
bf  the  nation  into,  thos :  **  In  the  management 
of  this  war  it  pleased  God,  the  righteous  Judge 
(who  was  appealed  to  in  thecontroversyX  so  to 
Ueas  the  counsel  and  forces  of  the  persons 
eoneeraed  and  engaged  in  this  cause,  ss  in  the 
cad  to  make  them  absolute  and  complete  con- 
querors over  their  common  enem  j ;  and  by  this 
meaas  thej  had  added  unto  the  natural  right 
which  was  in  them  before  (and  so  declared  by 
their  representatiTes  in  Parliament  assembled), 
the  li^t  of  conquest,  for  the  strengthening  of 
their  josl  claim  to  be  governed  by  national 
eoancils,  and  saocessive  representatives  of 
their  own  election  and  setting  up.  This  they 
OBoe  thought  they  had  been  in  possession  of, 
when  it  was  ratified,  as  it  were,  in  the  blood  of 
the  last  king.  But  of  late  a  great  interruption 
having  happened  unto  them  in  their  former  ex- 
pectations, and,  inMiead  thereof,  somelkimg  rising 
1^  tJkai  eeems  rather  tuxommoiated  to  the  jfrivtUe 
cad  sel/Uk  imtereet  of  a  particular  part  (in  com- 
parison) than  truly  adequate  to  the  common 
good  and  concern  of  the  whole  body  engaged 
in  this  cause :  hence  it  is  that  this  compacted 
body  is  now  feUing  asunder  into  many  dissenting 
farts  (a  thing  not  unforeseen  nor  unhoped  for 
by  the  ooounon  enemy  all  along  as  their  last 
refief);  and  if  these  breaches  be  not  timely 
healed,  and  the  oflences  (before  they  take  too 
deep  root)  removed,  they  will  certainly  work 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  common  enemy 
thai  any  of  their  own  unwearied  endeavours 
and  dangerous  contrivances  in  foreign  parts  put 
akogether." 

Enlarging  next  on  the  universal  advantages 
sf  Sberty  in  civfl  and  religious  matters.  Vane 
goes  on  to  devetop  the  method  by  which  he 
thxaka  it  might  be  secured  to  the  people,  and 
therein  suggests  the  idea  of  a  pundimiittal 
Ccmmmv  now.  He  then  directs  the  following 
vigofoos  passage  against  Cromwell :  "  The  of- 
Mee  which  causes  such  great  thoughts  of  heart 
among  the  honest  party  (if  it  may  be  freely  ex- 
pressed, as  sure  it  may,  when  the  magistrate 
hiffloelf  professes  he  doth  but  desire  and  wait 
for  eoBTiction  therein),  is,  in  short,  this :  that 
when  the  right  and  privilege  is  returned,  nay, 
is  restored  by  conquest  unto  the  whole  body 
(that  forfeited  not  their  interest  therein),  of  free- 
if  disposing  themselves  in  such  a  constitution 
of  xi^teous  government  as  may  best  answer 
Ihe  ^kI  held  forth  in  this  cause ;  that,  never- 
tiieless,  either  through  delay  they  should  be 
withheld  as  they  are,  or  through  design  they 
shonkl  eome  at  last  to  be  utterly  denied  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  their  right,  upon  pretence  that 
tfaej  are  not  in  a  capacity  as  yekto  use  it, 
which,  indeed,  hath  some  truth  in  it,  if  those 
that  are  now  in  power,  and  have  the  command 
of  the  arms,  do  not  prepare  all  things  requisite 
thcrennto,  as  they  may,  and,  like  faithful  guar- 
dans  to  the  O>mmonwealth,  admitted  to  be  in 
its  nonage,  they  ought.  But  if  the  bringing  of 
trma  frtedom  tMto  exercise  among  men,  yea,  so  re- 
Jumda  fortu  of  men,  be  igfossible,  why  hath  this 
istm  eomreafed  all  this  wme  1  and  why  was  it  not 
tkomghi  em  before  so  much  btood  was  spilt,  and 
tremame  spent  1  Surely  such  a  thing  as  this  was 
jmi^rd  nal  amd  praetKable,  not  imaginary  and 
Besides,  why  may  it  not  suMoe  to 


have  been  thus  long  delayed  and  withheld  from 
the  whole  body,  at  least  as  to  its  being  brought 
by  them  into  exercise  now  at  last  t  Surely  the 
longer  it  is  withheld,  the  stronger  jealousies  do 
increase,  that  it  is  intended  to  be  assumed  and 
engrossed  by  a  part  only,  to  the  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  body  (who,  in  all  reason  and  justice, 
ought  to  be  equally  participants  with  the  other 
in  the  right  and  benefit  of  the  conquest,  for  as 
much  as  the  war  was  managed  at  the  expense 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  whole)  in  a  condition 
almost  as  much  exposed,  and  subject  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  as  if  they  bad  been  enemies  and 
conquered,  not  in  any  sense  conquerors.  Jf 
ever  surJi  an  unrightwus,  umkind,  and  deceitful 
dealing  vfith  brethren  should  happen,  although  it 
might  continue  above  the  reach  of  Question 
from  human  judicature,  yet  can  we  think  it  pos- 
sible it  should  escape  aiid  go  unpunished  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  the  righteous  Judge  of  the 
whole  world,  tphen  he  ariseth  out  of  his  place  to 
do  right  to  the  ojtpressedV* 

After  this  wise,  solemn,  and  searching  re- 
proof, Vane  proceeds  with  masterly  ingenuity 
to  present  such  a  view  of  events  and  afl&rs  as, 
without  any  personal  allusion,  made  it  clear  to 
all  eyes  that  the  ambition  of  Cromwell  was  the 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  a 
just  and  free  government ;  that  he  was  *'  the 
Achan  who  obstructed  the  settlement  of  these 
distracted  kingdoms,*'  and  that,  in  preferring  his 
own  aggrandizement  to  the  common  good,  and 
seizing  an  unlawful  power,  he  had  tucen  **  of 
the  accursed  thing.'*  He  then  delineates,  in  a 
passage  ever  deserving  of  remembrance,  the 
course  of  proceedings  by  which  a  Constitdtiow 
might  be  agreed  upon  and  established,  in  rep- 
aration of  all  these  injuries.  The  method,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  is  exactly  that  which  more 
than  a  century  after  was  adopted  by  Washing- 
ton and  his  immortal  associates. 

**  The  most  natural  way  for  which  would 
seem  to  be  by  a  general  councD,  or  oonvsntion 
of  faithful,  honest,  and  discerning  men,  chosei% 
for  that  vurpose  by  the  free  consent  rf  the  whole 
body  of  adherents  to  this  cause,  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  nation,  and  observing  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  appointed  to  them  (with  other  cir- 
cumstances concerning  their  election),  by  order 
from  the  present  ruling  power,  but  considered 
as  general  of  the  army ;  which  convention  is  noi 
properly  to  exercise  the  legislative  power,  but  only 
to  debate  freely  and  agree  upon  the  particulars^ 
that  by  way  of  vuNDAMBifTAL  CoNrnTorioKs  shaU 
be  laid  and  inviolably  observed,  as  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  whole  body  so  represented 
doth  consent  to  cast  itself  into  a  civil  and  poli- 
tic incorporation,  and  under  the  visible  form 
and  administration  of  government  therein  de- 
clared, and  to  be  by  each  individual  member 
of  the  body  sobeeribed  in  testimony  of  his  or 
their  particular  consent  given  thereunto ;  which 
conditions  so  agreed  (and  among  them  an  act 
of  oblivion  for  all)  will  be  without  danger  of  be- 
ing broken  or  departed  fVom,  considering  of 
what  it  is  they  are  the  conditions,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  convention  wherein  they  are  made, 
which  is  of  the  people  represented  in  their 
highest  state  of  sovereignty,  as  they  have  the 
sword  in  their  hands  unsubjected  unto  the  rules 
of  civil  government,  but  what  themselves,  or- 
deriy  assembled  for  that  pnrpoae,  do  think  fit  to 
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make.  And  the  sword,  upon  these  conditions, 
subjecting  itself  to  the  supreme  judicature  thus 
to  be  set  up,  how  suddenly  might  harmony, 
riehteousness,  loTe,  peace,  and  safety  unto  the 
whole  body  follow  hereupon,  as  the  happy  fruit 
of  such  a  settlement,  if  the  Lord  have  any  de- 
light to  be  among  us !" 

More  need  not  be  given*  to  show  the  spirit 
and  philosophy  of  this  great  political  treatise, 
its  sincere  and  serious  admonition,  its  (bariess 
and  vigorous  exhortation,  its  moderate  and  re- 
spectful tone.  It  was  in  all  respects  calculated 
to  work  a  great  sensation ;  and  perhaps  the 
most  striking  circumstance  connected  with  it 
remains  to  be  noticed.  Its  author,  resolved  to 
maintain  a  perfect  good  faith  even  towards 
Cromwell,  transmitted  to  kim  privately^  through 
the  hands  of  General  Fleetwood,  a  copyf  before 
itM  publication^  not  disregardful  of  even  the  faint 
hope  there  existed  that  Cromwell  might  be  in- 
duced to  follow  his  advice,  and  adopt  some 
such  course  as  he  had  proposed,  in  which  event 
the  public  feeling  needed  not,  by  its  publication, 
be  exasperated  unnecessarily;  but  after  the 
lapse  of  a  month  it  was  returned  without  com- 
ment, and  Sir  Henry  immediately  issued  it  from 
the  press,  with  a  postscript,  in  which  allusion 
was  made  to  the  fact  that  it  had  previously 
been  communicated  to  Cromwell.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  however,  that  Fleetwood  had 
feared  to  provoke  the  usurper  by  it,  and  there- 
fore purposely  withheld  it  from  him. 

Vane  at  once  published  it.  The  writs  for  the 
new  Parliament  came  out  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  great  excitement  arose  in  many  quarters. 
It  was  increased  by' the  sudden  appearance  of 
another  pamphlet,  which  was  attributed  also, 
though  not  on  sufficiently  good  authority  to 
render  it  quite  certain,t  to  «*  Sir  Harry  Vane." 
It  was  called  *<  England's  Remembrancer,*'  and 
its  tone  was  much  more  violent  than  that  of 
the  Healing  Question.  Some  of  the  Republi- 
cans had  been  scrupling  to  act  upon  CromwelPs 
writs,  as  it  would  be  a  recognition  of  his  au- 
thority. This  pamphlet  answered  the  objec- 
tion by  putting  the  case  of  a  thief,  who,  having 
kept  one  out  of  his  house  for  a  time,  bids  him 
return  to  it.  "  Would  any  of  you  scruple  to  go 
home  because  the  thief  had  before  exercised  a 
power  to  which  he  had  no  right  V*  "  What," 
said  the  author  in  conclusion,  *' shall  I  say  more 
to  you,  dear  Christians  and  countrymen  t  Do 
not  the  cries  of  the  widows  and  the  fatherless 
speak  ?  Do  not  your  imprisoned  friends  speak  1 
Do  not  your  banished  neighbours  speak  t  Do 
not  your  infringed  rights  speak  1  Do  not  your 
invaded  properties  speak  t  Do  not  your  af- 
fronted representatives,  who  have  been  trod- 
den upon  with  scorn,  speak  1" 

Cromwell  is  recorded  to  have  "  trembled"  at 
last.  He  summoned  Vane  before  the  council. 
The  conduct  adopted  by  Vane  in  consequence, 
observes  the  historian  of  the  Commonwealth, 
"is  entitled  to  particular  notice.  His  high 
spirit  recoiled  from  the  arbitrary  proceeding  of 
being  summoned,  absolutely,  and  without  cause 


*  The  whole  of  the  treatise  will  be  foand  in  the  Appendix 
(A)  ftt  the  end  of  thie  article.  The  reader  ia  particolarly 
nferred  to  it.  «-  ^ 

t  He  auted  thia  hinaelf,  without  mentioaiDf  Fleetwood'a 
Me,  w  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  council  on  beinff  qneaUoaed 
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shown*  to  appear  before  the  eomidL  He  lad 
a  short  time  before  been  second  to  no  ono  io 
the  island,  and,  in  reality,  the  principal  director 
of  the  councils  of  the  Commonweahb.  No 
man  was  ever  more  deef^y  imbued  with  a  R^ 
publican  spirit ;  and  his  high  rank  and  ample 
fortune*  bad  not  exactly  prepared  him  to  be 
commanded  by  any  one.  He  bad  now  speot 
some  years  in  retirement,  and  kept  aloof  from 
all  cabals  and  private  consults  and  disqnisilioDs 
in  political  matters.  His  principal  family  seat 
was  Raby  Castle,  in  the  bishopric  of  Dnrham; 
but  his  more  favourite  residence  appeua  to 
have  been  at  Belleau,  in  the  county  of  LincolD, 
where  this  stunmons,  dated  on  the  39th  of  Jolj, 
reached  him  on  the  4th  of  August." 

The  summons  was  of  the  true  despotic  kiai 
It  was  couched  in  the  nmst  onceremoBian 
form,  without  the  word  *'  Sir,"  or  any  term  of 
address  at  the  beginning;  and  the  mandatoij 
clause  was  expr^sed  aimidy  in  the  phrase, 
"  you  are  to  attend." 

Thursday,  the  12th  of  August,  was  the  daj 
on  which  his  presence  was  demanded  b^ore 
the  council ;  but  in  a  note  to  the  president,  be 
stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be 
in  town  till  some  days  later.  On  the  I4tb  be 
sent  a  message  signifying  that  he  bad  that 
evening  arrived  at  his  house  at  Charing  Crotf, 
and  was  ready  to  appear  when  sent  for.  His 
attendance  was  not  required  till  the  Slat;  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  merely  qnestioBed  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  tract  entitled  *"  A  Hol- 
ing Question,"  which  he  admitted  tobehis,aBd 
was  suffbred  to  leave  the  council.  An  order 
was  then  made  in  these  words :  **  Sir  HeoiT 
Vane  having  this  day.  appeared  before  the  coon- 
cil,  and  they  having  taken  consideration  of  a 
seditious^  book  by  him  written  and  pobliebed. 
entitled  *  A  Healing  Question,  Slc^*  tending  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  present  government  and 
the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth,  ordered  that, 
if  he  shall  not  give  good  security  in  bond  fij 
£6000  by  Thursday  next  [in  the  warranU  of 
September  4,  entered  in  the  council  booka,  it 
stands  Tuesday]*  to  do  nothing  to  the  prejodkM 
of  the  present  government  and  the  peace  of 
the  Commonwealth^  he  shall  stand  commit' 
ted."t  Upon  this  order  being  sent  to  him.  be 
wrote  for  answer  that  he  could  on  no  aeeoaot 
comply  with  what  was  requnred,  and  bjr  j"* 
own  act  do  that  which  might  blemish  or  brief 
in  question  his  innocence,  and  the  goodaeeaof 
the  cause-  for  which  he  sufibred.  He  frnhff 
said,  <'  I  am  weU  ooniant  to  take  this  asamvi 
of  honour  from  those  who  sent  it,  and  » tie 
recompense  of  my  former  services ;"  and  add- 
ed, with  a  terrible  significance,  "  I  caniot  bet 
observe  in  this  proceeding  with  me  how  exactly 
they  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  late  king,  whoso 
design  being  to  set  the  government  free  fron 
all  restraint  of  laws  as  to  our  persons  and 
estates,  and  to  render  the  monarchy  ahsolate, 
thought  he  could  employ  no  better  meaoa  to 
efl^ect  it  than  by  casting  into  obloquy  and  dtf* 
grace  all  those  who  desired  to  preserre  tbe 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation."  He  coi^ 
eluded  thus:  ''It  is  xMi  no  small  grief  to  be 


*  The  recent  death  of  hia  father  had 
aeation  of  the  family  ettatea. 

t  **Prooeeda  of  the  Protector  (80 
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lamented  that  the  evil  and  wretched  principles 
by  which  the  late  king  aimed  to  work  out  his 
desifo  thmli  now  retne  tmd  spring  up  wnder  the 
Und*  of  men  prof  using  goiiinestJ* 

Cromwell  appears  to  have  heen  brought  to  a 
stand  for  some  little  white  by  this  high  resola- 
tioa  and  coarage.  Fourteen  days  were  suffer- 
ed to  elapse  before  a  vrarrant  was  made  out, 
directing  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  apprehend 
Vane,  and  condact  him  to  the  Iste  of  Wight ; 
another  was  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  island 
to  receive  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  not  to  sufi^ 
any  one  to  speak  to  him  but  in  the  presenoe  of 
an  officer.* 

No  public  reason,  it  is  to  he  observed,  was 

£>en  for  this  step.  The  English  people  were 
(t  to  suppose,  when  they  saw  this  great  states- 
man sent  by  the  Protector's  order  to  a  dungeon, 
that  he  had  committed  some  terrible  crime.  In 
tain  had  Sir  Henry  declared  himself  a  member 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  never  iMm 
kfally  dissolved,  and  claimed  the  privilege  of 
security  from  personal  arrest  He  was  seiied 
bj  CromwelTs  officers,  sent  to  the  island  on 
the  9th  of  September,  and  committed  to  Caris- 
brook  Castle,  the  very  prison  in  which  Charies 
I.  bad  been  confined  during  the  last  year  of  his 
fife.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Godwin  on  this  infia- 
noQs  proceeding  may  fitly  close  the  account 
of  it 

"  Henry  Cromwell  describes  Vane  as  one  of 
tbs  most  rotten  members  of  die  community. f 
Soch  was  not  apparently  the  opinion  of  the  Fro- 
tedor.  He  pays  a  high  compliment  to  his  vic- 
tim, at  the  same  time  that  he  casts  a  burning 
^isjraee  on  his  own  government,  when  he  fairly 
Btates  the  tract  in  question  as  Uke  sote  ground 
for  taking  the  author  into  custody,  and  sending 
ban  into  confinement  in  the  southernmost  point 
of  Ea^aad.  It  was  clearly  confessing  that 
tbey  had  no  charge  against  him,  that  his  oon- 
^t  had  been  altogether  irreproachable,  and 
that  he  was  placed  under  restraint  for  an  un- 
limited time  for  haying  given  his  advice  to  his 
conntiymen  and  their  governors  at  a  most  crit- 
ical period,  in  a  styte  of  exemplary  temperance 
*n4  sobriety.  What  must  be  the  government 
of  a  conntry  when  the  first  men  in  it  are  liaUe 
to  snch  treatment,  and  no  other  accusation  is 
pretended  to  be  brought  against  them  !** 

Bnt  this  *<  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of 
OS  aO,**  and  the  once  brave  and  gallant  Crom- 
^  driven  to  the  cowardice  of  this  oppression 
osoinst  Vane,  as  little  dared  to  keep  him  long  a 
pnooner.  He  was  released  from  Carisbrook  on 
^  Slst  of  December,  1656. 

The  Parliament  which  had  met  meanwhfle 
^  be  hereafter  (in  the  lifo  of  Marten)  alluded 
to-  Conspiracies  once  again  surrounded  Crom- 
^oB«  and  his  anticipated  crown  was  dashed 
<nxa  his  hands.  The  **  Healing  Question**  was 
foad  eoBtinuaUy  at  private  meetings,!  and  dis- 
2**»*  Md  danger  lodged  everywhere.  The 
noicctor  strove  to  hide  his  troubles  in  every 
■ind  of  iantastic  resource,  and  to  conceal  pis* 
tob^ways  upon  his  peison ;  Imt  both  were 
Pratty  weU  ascertained^  by  this  tnne,  and  he 
nd  kwt  an  yitj,  and  sacrificed  all  esteem. 

*  *Mr  iMk"  ofttt  eouea  of  AIM*. 
tTlwtot.it.,  109.  tlbnlSi. 

f  A  wiiiMg  i—iiliat  whkJi  occwwd  on  Uw  fOth  of  S<p> 
•  thtrnMikoftiMltzt.  bisUrasrt- 


Still  Vane  remained  to  torture  and  be  tortih 
red.  His  influence  perceptibts  everywhere, 
Cromwell,  afiraid  to  aasanlt  his  liberty  again, 
resolved,  if  he  could*  to  strip  bin  of  tus  prop- 
erty, harass  him  by  constant  vexation,  and  thus 
compel  him  at  last  to  submit  to  his  government. 
With  this  view,  measures  were  adcKited  to  in- 
volve bis  estates  in  the  meshes  of  the  law. 
The  attorneywgeneral  was  employed  to  discover 
or  invent  fl»ws  in  the  titles  by  which  they  were 
held.  Bills  were  filed  in  the  Exchequer,  and 
legal  proceedings  of  various  kinds  were  institu- 
ted. M  the  same  time,  he  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  if  he  would  support  the  govern- 
ment, all  these  measures  should  ^  stopped. 
In  tids  way  the  whole  power  of  Cromwell  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him;  every  art  was  used ; 
and  it  was  systmatically  and  deliberately  at- 
tempted, by  a  kind  of  slow  torture,  to  wiiag 
from  him  his  groat  fortune,  and,  by  reduciitf 
him  to  poverty,  to  humble  and  break  his  spint 
— but  to  no  purpose.  Among  the  faithless  he 
was  stiH  found  fiaithful :  when  all  othere  proved 
£alse,  he  stood  by  his  principles  and  redeemed 
his  pledges.  When  hope  had  been  driven  from 
the  heart  of  every  other  Republican,  he  did  not 
despair  or  despond  for  a  moment;  when  the 
name  of  liberty  had  become  a  proverb,  a  by- 
word, a  reproach  throughout  the  world,  and  its 
cause  seemed  utteriy  and  forever  lost,  his  alle- 
gianoe  never  faltered,  and  his  spir^  was  filled 
with  a  "serene  and  undoubting  oonfidenoe  in 
its  final  triumph,  which  neither  prisons,  nor 
chains,  nor  the  soafiRild  could  shake  or  impair.'* 

In  the  interval  which  now  intervened  before 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  he  appeare  to  have  writ-^ 
ten  various  mattere.  On  tlie  appearance  of 
Harrington's  **  Oceana**  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  him,  which  was  published,  entitled,  **  A  need- 
ful Corrective  or  Balance  in  popular  Govern- 
ment.'* He  also  published  a  theological  work, 
entitled,  **  Of  the  Love  of  God,  and  Union  with 
God  ;**  and  other  learned  treatises,  chie^y  on 
points  of  religion,  were  issued  by  him  at  this^ 
time. 

Oliver  Cromwell  died  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  great  days  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar,  the 
3d  of  September,  1668,  and  writs  for  a  Parlia- 
ment were  at  once  issued  by  the  council  of  his^ 
son  and  successor,  Richard  Cromwell,  returna- 
ble on  the  S7th  of  the  following  January.  The^ 
people  kept  quiet  and  waited  the  issue.  Upon 
this  Parliament,  it  was  underetood,  it  would 
rest  to  ^[bct  a  settlement  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  so  for  to  determine  the  fortunes- 
of  the  nation.  It  was  the  natural  consequence^ 
of  this  impression  that  the  election  of  its  mem- 


ittThorioe:  **  Hto  highnw,  ioeifiiiii  oly  by  di» 
Iai7,  aad  ft  few  of  kis  gMlloMfe  nd  mvwtfi,  w«^  t» 
ttk*  Um  fttr  in  Hydt  Piuk.  whM*  h«  cftVMd  «  ftw  dithat 
of  meat  to  be  te^fht,  end  made  hie  dioiMr ;  after  diner 
the  thoofbttook  btm  todrirebieowaeae^jtowhiehtlMre 
were  heraeeeed  eiz  iae  boBMe,  Chat  had  baes  aeat  hiia  aa  » 
preeent  by  the  Coaat  of  Oldeabaffh.  He  aooovdiaflj  vnt 
Thailoe  into  the  ooaoh,aodhiiniiiifmoaDted  the  box.  nr 
eome  ttme  he  drove  ymj  weD ;  bat  bjr-aad-by,  mbi^  the 
whip  a  little  toevioleBtty,  the  honee  aet  off  at  Ml  ^iid 
The  poetillinn,  eadeanmciaf  to  hold  thea  in,  wae  thioan  ; 
aad,  eee«  after,  CroBwell  himeelf  waa  precipitatad  from  fta 
box,  aad  fell  opon  the  pole,  aad  from  theacse  to  the  grMUid; 
Hie  foot  got  eataacM  with  the  haraeea;  aad  he  waa  aa  eai« 
ried  aloaf  a  good  way.dnriar  whioh  a  oialol  weat  off  ia  hda 
Mokat  (a  proof  that  he  waa  aever  without  fireannaj.  At 
length  hia  foot  got  clear,  and  he  eaeaped,  the  ooadi  peaaia^ 
aloag  withoot  iQjaring  him."  He  waa  ooaiaed  with  tha 
[aeaaea  of  the  aeadeat  lor  twa  or  three  waeha. 
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bera  became  the  ooeanon  of  the  hi^est  possi- 
ble interest  throoghoot  the  country.  By  ttie 
leeuh  of  those  eleetions,  the  struggle  between 
the  two  great  parties  would  be  brought  to  a  de- 
cision and  a  dose.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  fear 
which  shook  the  residents  of  Whitehall,  that 
the  old  and  corrupt  system  of  election  was  re- 
stored by  them  on  this  occasion. 

Farther,  and  in  no  less  memorable  proof  of 
their  fear,  they  held  it  an  object  of  paramount 
Importance  to  prereot  the  election  of  Sir  Hen- 
17  Vane  to  the  ensuing  Parliament,  and  resort- 
ed to  the  most  extraordinary  and  extreme  meas- 
nres  to  keep  him  out.  He  offered  himself  at 
KingstonHN)on-Hull,  of  which  place  he  claimed, 
as  of  right,  to  be  considered  tbe  lawful  repre- 
sentative, having  sat  as  such  in  the  Long  Par- 
liament. His  right  was  confirmed  by  the  elec- 
tors ;  he  was  rechosen  by  a  full  majority  of 
their  votes ;  but  tbe  manacers  of  the  electio% 
being  creatures  of  Richard  Cromwell's  party, 
in  defiance  of  justice  and  public  sentiment,  gave 
the  certificate  of  election  to  another.  Vane  was 
determined  not  to  be  defeated  by  such  means ; 
he  therefore  proceeded  to  Bristol,  entered  a 
'  canvass,  and  received  a  majority  of  the  votes. 
Here,  atoo,  the  same  bold  and  impudent  out- 
rage was  committed  by  the  ofitoers ;  and  others 
whose  names  stood  below  bis  on  the  poll-books 
were  declared  to  be  elected.  He  still  perseve- 
red, and  was  finally  returned  Irom  Whitechurcb 
in  Hampshire. 

On  the  37th  of  Jannanr  Vane  once  more  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Coounons.  The  ter- 
ror his  presence  inspired  among  what  was  call- 
ed the  "court"  party  was  only  a  little  counter- 
balanced by  the  **  packed  House**  they  had  man- 
aged to  get  together.  They  had  named  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  representatives,  and  com- 
manded the  votes  of  actual  and  expectant  place- 
men, for  the  most  part  lawvers,  to  tbe  amount 
of  170.  There  were,  besides,  about  100  Mod- 
erates, Waiters  upon  Providence,  and  masked 
Rojralists.  The  number  of  Republicans  to  set 
against  all  this  were  only  40,  but  tbey  were 
headed  bv  Vane,  and  ranked  among  them  the 
names  of  Ludlow,  Scot,  and  Bradshaw.  There- 
fore the  <<  court"  tremUed  still; 

They  soon  found  that  they  had  good  reason 
for  trembling.  It  was  well  understood  among 
the  Republicans  that  the  first  proceeding  would 
be  to  confirm  the  government  of  Richard,  and 
to  sanction  the  House  of  Peers  which  his  fa- 
ther had  created.  Vane  had  organized  a  small 
but  resolute  opposition  to  these  measures  with 
masterly  power  and  skill  Their  consultations 
before  entering  the  House  were  always  held  at 
his  residence  at  Charing  Cross ;  ho  managed 
their  debates  in  the  House  itself  with  the  con- 
smnmate  genius  of  a  popular  leader,  and  was 
supported  with  infinite  resolution  and  energy 
by  Scot  and  Ludlow.  The  court  party  had,  in- 
deed,-good  reason  to  tremble. 

His  first  great  display  against  Richard  Crom- 
well was  on  the  debate  upon  tbe  Question  of  a 
recognition  of  his  **  undoubted**  right,  founded 
on  the  **  Petition  and  Advice*'  of  the  late  Pro- 
Afecior.    On  the  9th  of  Februaiy,  1659,  having 
Jreserved  himself  to  a  late  day,  after  the  usages 
rof  the  more  eminent  and  influential  Parliament- 
ary speakers  in  all  times,  "  Sir  Harry  Vane*' 
lose,  and  spoke  thus.    The  speech  includes 


so  manv  matters  of  importance,  is  so  masteriy 
an  evidence  of  Vane's  power,  and  embraces 
such  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  political  expe- 
riences, that  tbe  jeader  will  wish  it  longer  efes 
than  it  is. 

**  I  know  very  well  the  great  disadrsntafs 
that  any  person  sufiers,  that  in  this  great  aod 
grave  assembly  shall,  at  this  time  of  day,  oi&r 
you  anyUiing.  You  have  spent  three  days  in 
the  debate,  and  it  is  not  unsuitable  to  your  wit- 
doro  to  be  yet  on  the  threshold.  The  more  time 
you  have  taken,  the  more  successful,  probably, 
it  may  be. 

**  That  which  called  me  up  at  diis  time  wis 
what  the  last  gentleman  aaid,  that  is,  to  do 
things  with  unity.  At  least  we  shall  be  it 
greater  unity,  if  not  greater  amity,  by  bario; 
patience  to  hear  one  another,  and  admittiitf 
the  variety  of  reasons  and  judgments  wbicb 
are.  oflSsred  by  all  men.  Though  a  large  field 
haa  been  led  into,  the  thing  is  very  short  Con- 
sider what  it  is  we  are  upon — a  protector  in  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate.  But  the  office,  of 
right,  is  in  yourselves.  It  is  in  your  bands, 
that  you  may  have  the  honour  of  giving  or  not 
giving,  as  best  likes  you.  Ton  may  confer  it,  if 
you  please,  for  any  law  to  the  contrary  bronght 
now  into  your  House.  I  shall  ad? ise  yon  to 
this,  as  was  moved  :  give  not  by  wkoUtale,  tc  u 
to  beg  again  by  retail.  To  give  will  at  any  time 
get  you  many  friends.  It  therefore  coocems 
you  in  this  business  to  have  your  eyes  in  yoor 
heads,  to  look  well  about  you,  that  it  dip  noC 
from  you  without  considering  what  is  yoor 
right,  and  the  right  of  the  people. 

«*  The  wise  providence  of  God  has  brooght 
things,  in  these  our  days,  to  the  state  of  gor- 
emmeot  as  we  now  find  it.  I  observe  a  vs^^ 
ty  of  opinions  as  to  what  our  state  of  govern- 
ment is.  Some  conceive  that  it  is  in  king, 
Lords,  and  Conunons ;  that  the  principles  of 
old  foundations  yet  remain  entire,  so  tbat  afl 
our  evils,  indeed,  are  imputed  to  oar  dcpartare 
from  thence. 

*«  It  hath  pleased  God,  by  well-known  8tep^ 
to  put  a  period,  and  to  bring  that  govcmmenr 
to  a  dissolution.  All  the  three  Parliaments  ip 
the  late  king's  time  found  the  state  of  tbioft 
in  slavery.  I  have  had  some  experience  since 
the  two  Parliaments  in  1640,  and  rcroembtf, 
when  the  Parliament  considered  the  state  of 
the  nations,  that  they  found  them  in  a  grind 
thraldom  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  ^^^ 
curing  to  carry  us  up  even  into  popery.  God 
made  us  see  the  state  and  condition  we  were 
then  in.  The  consideration  of  these  things 
would  have  made  us  make  long  sweeps  to  r^ 
dress  it ;  but  Providence  led  us  on  step  *>y  »^ 
Therefore,  having  the  legislative  power,  God 
saw  it  good  that  we  should  change  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  vte  found  great  difficulties  in  the  ve^^ 
as  most  men  were  xmUing  rather  to  tit  doien  tf 
slavery  than  to  buy  themselves  out  0/ it  at  to  r^ 
a  price.  .     . 

••The  first  thing  expected  was,  that  iostics 
should  be  done  upon  delinquents,  who  bad  so 
much  tbe  ear  of  that  prince,  that  they  told  b^ 
he  had  power  enough  to  protect  himself  siw 
them  too.  He  had  the  power  of  the  militia- 
These  grievances  brought  us  to  consider  where 
the  right  of  the  militia  lay ;  and  when  we  siw 
it  was  in  ourselves,  we  thought  to  make  «»• 
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fit  iritb  moderation,  choosing  rather  to  use  it 
I  reduce  the  king  by  fair  means  than  other- 

So  weU  satisfied  was  this  House  then  with 
principles  of  that  government,  that  there 
then  a  declaration  drawn  in  favour  of  it. 
one  of  that  committee.  /  hear  refUetions 
i/ 1  cksnged  from  UuU.  I  think  ii  now  my  duty 
icUMft  with  better  reason.  They  did  think  dt 
ftpabksh  that  which  was  to  preserve  that  an- 
fcit  fabric  of  government,  according  to  such 
itoliiicaUons  as  might  be  for  the  public  service. 
m  well  satisfied  it  was  the  clear  intent  of 
!ir  hearts.  But  this  encouraged  the  kins, 
brought  it  to  that  issue  at  last  that  he  hard- 
'  his  heart,  till  it  was  resolved  to  make  no 
addresses,  but  to  bring  him  to  judgment, 
ia  the  meaa  time,  applications  were  made 
him,  still  imploring  him  to  be  reconciled ; 
'  Bothing  was  wanting  in  the  House,  that, 
Bible,  he  might  have  saved  the  govern- 
aod  himself  with  it ;  but  God  would  not 
it  so.  God  knows  best  what  that  work 
i^hich  be  is  to  bring  forth.  When  all  appli- 
II  could  not  prevail,  they  thought  fit  to 
the  king  to  judgment ;  thereby  the  state 
urs  was  much  altered. 
"  This  House  then  thought  fit  to  apply  them- 
Mtves  to  the  Lords  against  the  Scots'  invasion, 
jjii  in  the  great  case  of  justice  upon  the  king. 
The  Lords  refused  l)oth.  In  this  j uncture,  they 
vers  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  doing  that 
«^  it  now  tJu  foundation  of  that  building  upon 
■Wypii  must  stand  if  you  expect  to  be  prosper- 
•»•  When  they  came  to  look  upon  the  delin- 
f>^cy  of  the  king,  and  considered  him  as  an 
•yet  of  justice,  it  was  declared  by  them  that 
ihe  taking  away  of  kingship  was  the  only  happy 
^  of  returning  to  their  own  freedom.  Their 
■waing  thereby  was,  thai  the  original  of  all  just 
F"Mr  was  in  ths  peopUt  and  was  reserved  wholly 
fc«*m,  the  representatives. 

**Whan  the  Parliament,  in  questions  as  to 
•»  wtt  just  and  right,  had  gathered  up  all 
■0  themselves,  it  was  disputed  in  what  way 
■Jtong should  be  tried.  They  counted  them- 
J<>^  then  prepared  to  grant  out  a  commission 
»tiy  the  king.  I  confess  I  was  then  exceedingly 
■*««.  « the  clearness  of  my  judgment,  as  to  the 
^^ftheHng.  Iwas  for  six  weeks  absent  from 
m  9ttt  here,  out  of  m^  tenderness  of  blood ;  yet, 
*  ff^eer  bting  thus  m  the  people  originally,  I 
^■^•t*  afterward  in  the  Imsiness. 
b.vJ^  Itingupon  his  trial  denies  this  power 
•he  in  the  Parliament :  they  try  it,  and  they 
?k?-^"^  the  blood  of  the  king.  This  action 
<  theirs  was  conunanded  by  this  House  to  be 
wwded  in  aH  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall, 
■d  ia  the  Tower.  If  you  be  not  now  satisfied 
™Vthi8  business,  you  will  put  a  strange  con- 
■nctkrn  upon  that  action,  and  upon  all  that 
a»  been  done  by  the  general  and  soldiers.  If 
*^hert,  win  new  doubt  this  right  to  be  in  you, 
^trawihe  guiU  upon  the  body  of  the  whoU  na- 

r^i.T""'  ^  •"*"  *^*^  **"*  ^P^^  ^^  P^^^' 
'  WW  he  fmestioned  whether  that  was  an  act  of 
*^trmurder. 

"Brought  step  >t  step  nato  your  natural 
y  ^  «a  ooavoidable  necessity,  that  little 
ywof  the  ParUament  were  now  the  rep- 
^•■^▼e  of  tbe  nation,  springing  op  from 
■"«»  loot    TlUa  had  a  more  dear  nmndA- 


tion,  being  thus  the  supreme  judicature,  to 
comprehend  all  government  in  itself  Whether 
the  death  of  the  king  caused  not  a  dissolution 
of  that  Parliament,  as  to  that  doing  it  then  had, 
and  as  it  was  taken  to  be,  I  know  not :  I  leave 
that  to  the  long  robe. 

**  It  was  then  necessary,  as  the  first  act,  to 
have  resort  to  the  foundation  of  all  just  power, 
and  to  create  and  establish  a  free  state,  to  brine 
the  people  out  of  bondage  fh>m  all  pretence  of 
superiority  over  them.  It  seemed  plain  to  m$ 
that  all  offices  had  their  rise  from  the  people,  atU 
that  all  should  be  accountable  to  them.  If  this  be 
monstrous,  then  it  is  monstrous  to  be  safe  and  ro- 
tional,  and  to  bear  your  own  good. 

'*  It  is  objected  that  this  nation  oonld  not 
bear  that  government ;  but  Holland  bears  it 
against  the  power  of  Orange.  They  keep  the 
office  of  stadtholder  vacant  to  this  day :  so  do 
^her  places.  This  is  a  principle  that  we  may 
bear  it,  if  we  can  bear  our  own  liberties,  or,  that 
if  we  have  not  the  importance  of  the  people  of 
Israel :  unless,  with  the  Israelites,  we  will  re* 
turn  to  Egypt,  weary  of  our  journey  to  Canaan. 
<*  This  being  the  case,  we  were  declared  a 
firee  state.  We  were  after  tossed  upon  all  those 
billows  that  sunk  us  in  the  sands.  Though  we 
miscarried  then,  though  this  iVee  state  was  ship- 
wrecked, yet  you  have  got  a  liberty  left  to  say 
it  is  now  again  in  your  possession,  else  I  am 
mistaken.  If  it  be  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  part 
with  it  but  upon  grounds  of  wisdom  and  fidelity. 
If  you  were  tut  arbitrating  in  the  cause  of  a  pri- 
vate friend,  you  would  mSce  the  best  bargain  fat 
him  that  you  could:  you  would  so  do  as  not  to 
give  away  the  right  of  him  by  whom  you  were  tn- 
trusted  but  upon  good  grounds.  That  which  yoa 
give,  give  it  fireely  on  grounds  of  justice :  un- 
derstand well  your  terms. 

<*  This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  an- 
other thing,  iD^ich  is,  that  the  first  government 
being  dissolved,  another  is  brought  into  the 
room.  Though  not  perfect,  yet  it  is  said  the 
foundations  are  laid,  upon  wtuch  we  may  build 
a  superstructure  of  which  we  need  not  be 
ashamed.  Now,  bmaxl  wi  bb  nin>BB-Bim«DBBS 
TO  soPBBMB  Stuabt!  Wc  have  no  need,  no 
obligation  upon  us  to  return  to  that  old  govern- 
ment.   I  have  a  vote. 

*'  For  the  oovenant  with  the  Soots,  their  in- 
vasion did  render  that  covenant  invalid.  Th^ 
would  have  repossessed  a  king  and  imposed 
him  upon  this  nation  by  virtue  of  that  oovenant 
which  they  had  broken.  The  Pariiament  show- 
ed that  their  shackles  were  broken ;  it  did  not 
oblige  any  farther.  That  it  was  fhmous  and 
had  power!  That  was  the  Israelites'  argn- 
ment  for  worshipphig  the  sun  and  moon.  If 
we  return  to  an  obligation  by  virtue  of  the  oov- 
enant, by  the  same  reason  we  may  return  to 
worship  the  sun  and  moon.  I  hope  those  shall 
not  sway  here. 

**  Lastly,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, yon  lost  your  possession,  not  your 
right.  The  chief  maffi8trate*s  i^aoe  was  asso- 
med  without  a  law.  There  was  assumed  with 
it,  not  only  the  power  of  the  crown  on  tbe 
terms  of  former  kings,  which  hath  its  fonndft- 
tion  and  regulation  by  the  laws,  hot  the  pos- 
session was  aasumed  Yoa  were  then  under 
various  forms  of  administration :  some  th^ 
bid  not  the  cfainwteit  of  tnift  t^eo  tham; 
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aoine  too  limited.  StiU,  yoo  were  kept  out  of 
possession.  ParliameDts  have  been  called,  and 
as  often  broken. 

**This  *  Petition  and  Advice/  which  is  now 
80  much  insisted  upon,  was  never  intended  to 
be  the  settled  government,  but  only  to  be  a  ^mtr 
i4  sidirs  to  (ucend  the  thraiu;  a  step  to  king, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  It  pleases  God  to  let 
you  see  you  have  not  been  ill  counselled  to 
wait  upon  him  a  first  day,  and  a  second,  and  a 
third  day,  to  see  what  he  will  bold  out  for  your 
peace  and  safety  for  asserting  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  Tki$  bill  kudiUsup  in  whoLetaU 
vhat  you  have  fought  for^  fnd  i§  hasted  on  Ust 
you  should  see  it. 

"  We  have  now  a  •  Petition  and  Advice*  that 
oomes  in  place  of  the  ancient  government,  the 
*  instrument,'  and  all  other  forms.  Tet,  if  this 
were  the  case,  you  are,  notwithstanding  the 
Petition  and  Advice,  in  the  clear,  rightfrn  pos- 
session of  this  government,  which  cannot  be 
disposed  of  but  by  your  consent  The  old  Pro- 
tector  thouffht  it  fit  to  have  it  given  him  from 
you,  and  had  it,  by  your  pleasure,  invested  upon 
him ;  but,  although  it  was  acknowledged  that 
he  had  power  to  get  it,  yet  he  thought  fit  to 
make  it  your  free  gift.  It  will  not  be  denied 
now.  A  presenting  this  office  by  that  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  open  investiture  of  him  in  your 
ohair,  prove  it.  Yet,  as  to  this  gift  of  yours,  I 
dare  be  bold  to  say,  the  thing  given  was  hardly 
understood.  By  giving  of  this  office,  they  gave» 
in  the  16th  article,  the  power  of  their  own  dis- 
section! 

**  It  being  acknowledged  to  have  been  your 
gift,  let  us  consider  what  was  given,  and  how 
given. 

'^Tbe  gift  was  the  executive  power,  the  ru- 
ling power  :  that  is,  the  office  of  chief  magis- 
trate. All  the  Legislature  was  then  in  the  peo- 
ple. The  Commonwealth  would  not  put  the 
executive  power  out  of  their  hands.  For  this 
reason,  they  set  up  those  shadows,  the  keepers 
of  the  liberties  of  England,  as  an  executive 
power,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Legislature. 
This,  then,  was  the  thing  given,  and  this  the 
Petition  and  Advice  hath  made  a  difficulty  of 
returning !  The  power  of  the  purse,  indeed,  is 
left  us,  because  they  know  not  how  to  take  it 
fix>m  us.  There  is  no  dispute  but  you  have  a 
right  to  open  the  people's  purse,  because  kings 
knew  they  could  not  well  take  it ;  but  the  chief 
ill^gistrate !  they  would  not  allow  you  that  to 
give!' 

'*NoM^  this  power  and  the  office  were  given. 
It  seems,  by  the  regulation  of  the  Petition  and 
Advice ;  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  late 
king  was  all  giv.en,  at  one  clap,  to  the  late  Pro- 
tector for  life.  This  being  given  to  him,  was 
not  given  absolutely  to  any  other  for  life.  No- 
thing was  given  him  more,  only  the  nomination 
and  declaration  of  a  successor,  which  must  be 
according  to  law.  So  says  the  Petition  and 
Advice.  This  nomination  must  first  appear  be- 
fore we  can  say  this  gentleman  is  the  undoubt- 
ed Protector.  Had  I  thought  this  had  been 
said  before,  I  should  have  spared  both  you  and 
myself. 

*'  That  which  is  now  brought  im  the  bill  of 
teoo^ition,  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
one  m  possession  of  the  Protectorship ;  for  it 
rei^iim  that  yo«  aakaowMge  his  right  and 


title,  not  that  we  should  acknowledge  hit  per- 
son, and  then  inquire  what  is  this  right  and  title. 
It  is  hard  we  should  be  put  upon  that.  L^  u 
know  what  this  right  and  title  is  that  we  mmt 
recognise.  But  it  seems  the  Parliameat  that 
made  the  petition  and  advice,  they  gave  it,  and 
we  must  acknowledge  it  I 

**  If  he  hath  any  right,  it  must  be  bf  one  of 
these  three  ways :  1.  Either  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  by  God's  providence,  that  if  he  hath  a 
sword,  he  may  tike  whatever  is  within  the 
reach  of  it,  and  thus  maintain  his  right.  S.  Or 
as  the  son  of  the  conqueror.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  conqueror  on  your  behalf,  but  never  of  your- 
selves fit  for  you  to  recognise.  8.  Or,  hatly, 
by  the  Petition  and  Advice.  But  that  cannot 
be  urged  until  it  doth  appear  that  he  hath  it  ac- 
cording to  that.  Yet  that  is  only  a  nomination, 
which  hath  nothing  of  constitution  unto  yoa 
have  made  it.  He  must  come  to  yoo  for  that 
I  appeal,  then,  if  this  has  not  deserved  three 
days'  debate.  Deserves  it  not  more  to  set  nails 
upon  it  1  May  it  not  deserve  a  grand  comniit- 
tee,  to  convince  one  another  in  love  and  unity! 

•*  Therefore  I  shall  move  that  this  bill  may, 
upon  the  whole  matter,  be  committed  to  a  grand 
committee,  where  reason  may  prevail 

<*  It  is  not  a  sudden  recognition,  a  sodden 
obtaining  of  the  first  steps,  that  will  direct  as 
fairly  into  the  room.  It  must  be  on  an  on- 
shaken  foundation  that  you  can  ever  hope  to 
maintain  it  against  the  old  line.  ijTyos  k  msir 
ed  to  resort  to  the  old  government^  yoK  arc  wf 
many  steps  from  the  old  family.    Thit  wiu  bi 

TOO  HARD  rOR  TOU  17  THAT  OOVSBHIISirr  BI  U* 
8T0SBD. 

<*  Instead  of  the  son  of  a  eonoueror  hf  saAtrc^ 
make  him  a  son  by  adoption.  Tase  him  into  yoor 
own  faimly,  and  make  him  such  a  one  as  the 
great  One  shall  direct  yoo.  When  the  ermji  «tf 
that  they  are  yours,  they  wUl  be  psoncw  if 
you. 

**  I  would  have  all  names  of  sectaries  laid 
aside*  and  righteousness  go  forward.  Let  fees 
and  extortions  be  looked  into,  which  make  the 
laws  themselves  your  oppressors.  I  have  dis* 
charged  my  conscience,  and  look  on  it  as  a 
special  testimony  of  God*s  providence  that  I 
am  here  to  speak  this  before  you." 

Vane's  retirement  had  not  impaired  his  pow- 
ers !  It  is  impossible  to  imagine,  from  this  oot- 
line,  a  speech  more  able  in  itself,  or  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  and  position  of  the 
qieaker ;  yet  history  still  excludes  such  speech- 
es from  her  consideration  in  treating  of  the 
questions  they  refer  to.* 

The  Republicans  were  beaten,  however,  ty* 
the  extreme  question,  and,  it  being  resolved  to 
have  the  government  vested  in  a  "  single  per- 
son," Vane  was  driven  to  make  the  hardest 
fight  he  could  for  an  extreme  limitation  of  1^ 
power.  On  the  18th  of  February  he  addressed 
the  House  on  this  point. 

"  I  would  have  the  nature  of  the  thing  ope^ 
ed  at  little,  that  is  to  be  the  occasion  of  the 
farther  debate.  I  shall  offer  you  my  though^ 
preparatively.  You  are  now  bounding  the  chief 
magistrate. 


*  This,  ud  the  other  mesterty  eflbrta  of  Tese  1  "^ 
^hoitlvqaote,  were  poUiehedebMt  ten  yean  ego  n  •" 
t<»*eDteiy,>'tiyMr.T<mm]l«tl.    TUjrhvrvMC^**" 
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**Tbe  ofice  of  chief  magistrate  hath  some- 
thing in  it  esseDtial,  and  which  must  be  invio- 
laMjrkept  for  him  for  the  necessary  preserra- 
tiofl  of  the  good  of  the  wbole^  and  the  adminis- 
tratiao  of  JQstiee. 

**BvlTt  hath  also  somethmg  saperilaons,  and 
Terjobaiveable.  Sach  as  are :  1.  A  thing  call- 
ed kiagly  power,  which  implies  the  whole  affair 
of  monarchy  and  prerogative,  which  are  great 
ooeasions  of  Tain  expenses  and  waste  all  the  na- 
tion over.  Lay  tuide  tkU  tUUe  of  Hmglf/  power^ 
tni  ketjf  fomr  chief  nuLgittTtUt.  3.  The  power 
of  the  chief  magistrate  as  to  the  neffative  Toioe. 
The  denying  it  by  you  to  the  chief  magistrate 
tf  hf  the  law  of  the  nation  now  set  np  is  fit 
and  rsquisite.  When  mU  tkut  tkmgt  are  m  our 
fmeTy  wnut  we  itsmUe  U  aver  again  between,  the 
ftejfU  and  the  chief  nuLgietraU  t 

"The  chief  magistrate  pretends  to  a  power, 
sot  oily  of  executing  laws,  but  to  enact  laws ; 
whereas  it  is  the  right  of  aU  to  bind  themaelyes, 
tsd  to  make  those  laws  by  which  they  are  to 
he  niM.  If  oorporataons,  or  any  society  of 
net,  ba?e  a  right  to  make  by-laws,  surely  mocb 
Horn  bath  this  Hoose,  which  is  the  representsp 
tire  of  the  body  of  the  nation.  If  the  interest 
of  the  whole  nation  shonld  lie  mi  one  man's 
door,  it  were  worse  than  in  the  meanest  cor- 
poration, especially  to  serre  a  shigle  person,  or 
the  interest  of  a  few  courtiers  or  flatterers. 

^'Thns  it  should  be,  that  he  should  not 
deny  what  yon  find  to  be  for  your  good.  This 
oir  laws  have  declared  that  the  single  person 
ought  to  grant :  legee  quae  valgus  degerii.  It 
was  nrged  by  Lord  Fiennes,  who  drew  the  dec- 
hratioB,  that  it  was  undeniable  that  the  king 
■hoohi  not  deny  laws. 

**  This,  therefore,  is  of  so  great  concernment, 
opeeaUe  to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  consti- 
<ttioa  of  the  nation.  It  was  before— though, 
if  it  were  not,  it  in  now— in  your  power.  Great 
weight  was  laid  opon  it  in  all  propositions  of 
peaee,  and  so  nmcfa  weight  depends  upon  it  as 
■>he  proportion  of  restraining  or  binding  of 
power  it  ought  to  be  a  principal  ingredient 
The  chief  magistrate  may  do  well  without  it 

''Oa  the  o&er  side,  I  would  have  him  poeeeee 
^  fhittge  needful  to  his  acting  for  the  pedple ;  all 
fhefmertodraiwinthe]mhlie  spirits  cf  the  nation 
f^efUie  interest;  hut  not  power  to  do  them  or  you 
«^Wl.  This  is  to  muhe  him  more  like  God  him- 
'df.who  eun  do  none.  Flatterers  wiU  tell  him 
ff^^nnte;  but  they  that  wish  his  safety  and  honour 
degree  that  ha  shall  have  power  to  do  eoery thing 
t^  ft  good,  mmd  nothing  that  is  hurtful.  It  is 
fhmjm  necessary  so  to  bind  him  as  he  may  grow 
•fniA  the  pubHe  interest. 

^  It  was  offered  that  the  militia  and  negative 
^"oiee  be  indoded  in  the  vote  of  your  chief 
■OfMCrate.  Then  It  was  answered  that  the 
fvevioos  vote  provided  that  nothing  should  be 
wiBf.  It  was  then  allowed  the  reason.  Why 
vthat reason  denied  now  1  That  Parliament 
y>ade  the  other  House  surely  had  the  legis- 
wve.  They  most  either  own  that  the  legisla- 
^  power  wan  in  that  Hoase,  else  nothing 
Pttoedtnthem.  If  it  stand  not  on  that  Con- 
■tititioa,  then  tt  must  stand  on  the  old  Con- 


J*l  Shan  dear  it  that  we  are  going  to  settle 
■hat  nliiflh  is  fhttaDioBS.  It  will  strip  you  at 
^«  time  and  at  one  breath.    Yon  make  void 


an  your  former  expressions,  which  to  me  is  as 
clear  as  day.  If  they  can  do  none  of  those 
things  till  they  have  set  up  a  co-ordinate  power, 
then  you  can  pass  nothing  here,  but  must  have 
their  concurrence.  Pass  this,  and  you  will 
have  that  brought  in  upon  you  from  the  other 
House,  that  wilToonfirm  the  sin^  person  in  all 
things  that  concern  him,  and  so  your  own  lib- 
erties are  left  at  loose.  If  you  have  a  mind  to 
do  au^htfor  the  veopU,  do  it  clearly.  Pronouneo 
your  judgment^  that  the  chief  magistraU  shall  have 
no  ncgatvoe  upon  the  people  assembled  in  Parlia^ 
ment.  Do  this,  else  I  shall  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  will  have  no  fruit  of  your  debatCt  and  that 
you  tntend  nothing  for  the  people,** 

The  people— «tiU  the  peopto !  for  them  he 
had  struggled  his  whole  fife  through,  and  still 
his  hopes  and  objects  were  fixed  alone  on  them. 

The  next  effort  Vane  made  against  Richard 
was  aimed  at  him  through  his  administration. 
On  February  21,  Secretary  Thurloe  moved  the 
order  of  the  day  for  going  into  details  connect- 
ed with  the  war,  and  asked  the  inmiediate 
sanction  of  the  House  to  the  preparation  of 
such  shipping  and  forces  as  might  be  necessary 
to  promote  the  success  of  a  mediation  in  the 
afiaira  of  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  in 
relation  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  to  the  command 
of  the  Sound,  wherein  Sweden  was  to  be  as- 
sisted by  England,  and  Denmark  by  the  Dutch. 
Upon  this  proposition,  very  peremptorily  urged, 
Vane  rose  and  said, 

**  I  am  yet  perplexed  in  my  thoughts ;  there- 
fore /  shtil  only  mind  you  of  the  old  order  in  Par- 
Uament,  Upon  such  reports  as  this,  or  letters,  or 
messages  from  the  hnr,  we  neter  looked  upon 
them  the  same  day,  but  had  a  jealousy  and  suspi- 
don  of  some  court  design  in  them,  to  engage  us  in 
such  rash  designs  before  we  knew  where  we  were, 

^  I  do  not  say  there  is  any  such  thing  now, 
but  it  looks  like  some  such  thing.  I  toUi  yea* 
at  first,  that  I  feared  matter  of  money  was  our 
chief  concern.  I  fear  still  the  same  thing  is 
now  intended,  in  that  we  must  not  have  leave 
to  sleep  80  much  as  one  night  upon  it  Wo 
must  give  a  million  of  money  by  a  side  wind ! 
Sure  we  must  find  out  this  money,  and  yet  we 
must  not  sleep  upon  it !  I  dare  not  think  of 
the  sad  consequence  of  thk,  unless  your  wis- 
doms will  disintricate  yon  in  it 

'<  It  hath  been  the  great  wisdom  of  princes, 
that  heretofore  have  had  to  do  with  the  House 
of  Conmions,  who  see  not  at  first  the  sad  con- 
sequences of  things,  to  make  a  war,  and  then 
presently  to  make  a  peace,  and  then  put  up  tha 
money  that  was  given  them  towards  the  pretended 
war.  I  do  not  say  such  things  are  now,  but  I 
desire  we  may  sleep  upon  this  at  least  forty- 
eight  hours. 

"  1  perceive  many  things  are  tdran  for  grant- 
ed, of  which  I  am  not  yet  fhUy  satisfied :  1. 
That  the  King  of  Denmark  muat  be  dispos- 
sessed. 2.  That  we  must  fit  onraelves  to  take 
possession  of  some  part  of  it,  like  birds  of  prey. 
3.  That  Holland  is  your  enemy  alreadv. 

**  If  it  be  our  interest  that  Sweden  shonld  be 
emperor  of  the  Baltis  Seas,  I  shouhl  be  very 
glad  to  understand  how. 

<*  France  may,  perhaps,  be  willing  to  engage 
us  m  this  quarrel ;  and  when  we  are  engaged,  ha 
will  be  as  ^  to  bridgs  over  somebody  else  as  emy 
I  move  for  Thursday  or  Friday." 
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The  goTernment  were  here  assailed  in  a 
weak  point,  and  were  at  last  obliged  to  give 
way.  Three  dajrs  after  Vane  again  spoke  to 
the  same  question,  in  answer  to  Thurloe.  He 
insisted  on  a  series  of  gross  errors  that  had 
been  committed,  in  promoting  peace  with  Hol- 
land instead  of  war,  in  stirring  up  war  with 
Spain  instead  of  settling  peace,  and  in  flinging 
English  infloence  at  the  feet  of  the  most  de- 
spotic minister  of  Europe,  the  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

**  We  are  not  yet  at  the  bottom.  Many  con- 
•iderable  things  harve  been  ofllsred  in  the  last 
matter  of  faet  by  Mr.  Secretary. 

"  What  is  declared  is  to  me  Tery  satisfactory. 
He  assures  us  there  is  no  engagement,  nothing 
of  any  private  treaty  between  us  and  the  Swede, 
that  he  knows  of  But  may  there  not  be  an 
underhand,  secret  treaty,  that  he  knows  not  of  1 
I  have  heard  something  to  that  purpose,  and 
upon  very  good  intelligence,  that  there  it  an 
engagement. 

**  If  the  good  proTidence  of  Grod  had  not  in- 
terrupted i^  I  believe  the  question  had  not  now 
been  to  have  been  decided  by  you.  The  fleet 
•hould  have  gone  long  since,  but  it  was  pre- 
Tented ;  and  if  it  had  gone,  <this  debate  had 
been  determined  before  this  time.  But  I  shall 
not  go  upon  that  ground,  but  only  upen  the 
grounds  that  ar6  oflered,  and  suit  my  discourse 
to  that. 

"The  coalition  with  that  state,  the  Dutch, 
if  it  had  been  well  pursued,  you  had  shut  out 
all  correspondency  with  the  Spanish  interest. 

*'  I  am  not  able  to  see  through  it,  nor  to  un- 
derstand how  the  whole  style  of  managing  the 
peace  with  Holland,  and  war  with  Spain,  hath 
been  agreeable  at  all  to  the  interest  o€  the  state, 
but  rather  very  much  to  the  inierett  of  a  single 
person. 

"  The  interest  then  used,  and  the  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  the  two  nations  to  a  coalition, 
which  had  made  a  great  progress,  would  have 
drawn  off  the  States  wholly  from  the  Spanish 
interest,  which  now  mingles  much  in  their 
eounsels ;  and  if  that  had  been  then  followed 
home,  it  would  have  made  that  state  ^t  that 
time  wholly  yours.  If,  when  you  sent  ten 
thousand  men  to  Jamaica,  where  yon  have  loft 
your  dead  men  to  your  reproach,  you  had  sent 
the  same  fleet  to  the  Sound  and  fallen  upon 
the  Dutch,  that  would  have  done  your  business. 
You  might  have  been  a  great  way  in  Germany, 
and  have  made  an  emperor  there  yourself. 

**  That  which  increases  my  jealousy  is,  that 
I  see  this  affair  all  along  managed  ^  to  nm- 
port  the  interest  of  a  single  person,  and  not  for  the 
public  good,  the  people*  s  interest. 

*'Oinr  counsels  have  been  mingled  with 
France,  and  taken  from  the  cardinal,  who  goeth 
upon  the  most  tyrannical  principles  of  govern- 
ment in  the  worid.  The  French  put  us  upon 
this  remote  design ;  and  out  of  that  bow,  I 
doubt,  comes  this  shaft,  to  be  sent  hito  the 
Sound.  Looks  not  this  like  a  principle  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  for  your  single  person  to  get  a 
fleet  into  his  hands  1 

"  I  know  no  reason  you  have  to  send  a  fleet 
indefinitely,  implicitly  upon  this  design.  The 
Swede  is  absolute  possessor  of  both  sides  of 
the  Sound,  and  he  will  make  sure  of  the  pas- 
nge  too,  if  you  do  but  assist  him ;  and  when 
M  bath  it,  he  ouist  either  give  it  you  by  new 


treaty,  or  you  most  take  it  out  of  hia  faaids  by 
force. 

**  When  one  half  was  in  the  Dane's  hands, 
and  the  other  in  the  Swede's,  it  was  then  best 
for  us,  for  we  might  be  as  neeessaiy  to  the 
Dane  as  any  other.  And  now  France,  when 
they  see  an  opportunity,  can  easily  resent  for- 
mer injuries.  This  business  is  not  fit  to  be  so 
openly  debated ;  it  requires  more  secrecy. 

**  A  twofold  necessity  has  been  thoagfat  of, 
and  is  put  upon  you :  1.  It  is  not  to  be  delayed 
till  to-morrow.  That  will  be  too  late.  This  is 
the  very  nick  of  time,  and  they  put  it  upon  joa 
with  so  great  necessity,  that  all  other  aign- 
ments  must  receive  no  favour.  2.  Ton  most 
transmit  wholly  to  the  disposal  of  your  stn^le 
person  to  do  what  he  pleases.  There  is  nothing 
lost  in  the  preparations  of  the  fleet  Your  ofll- 
cers,  I  believe,  are  all  commissioned  upon  that 
presumption,  that  the  militia  is  already  in  hiia. 
Naught  will  satisfy  unless  the  militia  be  grant- 
ed in  the  single  person  within  twenty-four  hours. 

**  In  answer  to  the  objection :  1.  The  vote 
will  net  seelude  us,  unless  the  disposal  be  in 
the  single  person,  and  by  that  you  give  away 
implicitly  the  power  of  the  militia  before  yoa 
have  asserte^our  own  right  or  taken  it  upon 
yourselves.  Oh !  but  you  make  the  single  per- 
son no  other  than  a  committee-man ! 

"Yet,  though  loath  to  own  it,  lest  you  come  to  a 
commonweaUh  again,  so  dangerous,  not  so  uutek 
as  advice  tsill  be  admitted  ! 

**  2.  And  as  you  do  not  assert  yom-  right  in 
the  militia,  so  you  do  not  assert  your  interest, 
or  take  that  part  of  it  that  belongs  to  you  ia  the 
very  business  before  you.  You  must  have  the 
persons*  names  brought  in  to  you  to  be  ap- 
proTed.  It  is  told  you,  you  are  not  able  here 
to  make  or  manage  peace  or  war  I  yoor  eon- 
mander-in-chief  must  do  it.  I  hope  you  wiD 
express  your  interest  as  well  as  a  dedaratton. 
Assert  the  practice  as  well  as  the  right  of  the 
militia.  Be  assured  of  the  ftuthfolness  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  first,  of  those  persons  thai 
you  send.  I  hope  you  vrill  have  an  able  com* 
mander,  and  one  that  hath  given  good  testimo- 
ny  of  his  good  affection  towards  you. 

"  3.  You  must  at  one  day  give  up  aB  the  in- 
terest in  the  militia  upon  the  necessity  that  ia 
urged  upon  you ;  the  necessity  that  it  must  be 
done  in  this  manner,  and  no  other  way. 

"  You  have  better  methods !  1.  Assert  your 
militia  to  be  in  you.  3.  Refer  it  to  your  com- 
missioners to  see  that  no  deli^  be  in  it.  3^ 
Have  your  ofllcers  before  you,  and  approve  of 
them.  4.  Appoint  a  committee  of  your  own  to 
advise  about  disposing  of  this  to  the  moet  pub> 
lie  advantage." 

This  speech  produced  a  very  great  effect. 
Its  last  recommendations  in  especial  were  moat 
subtilely  and  effectively  aimed.  They  revived 
the  old  disputes  between  the  Long  Parliament 
and  Charles,  which  had  so  many  aigoificaat  as- 
sociations connected  with  them,  and  brought 
back  in  its  full  force  the  startling  question  be 
had  put  to  them  in  his  previous  speech  of  the 
0th  of  February, «  Shall  wi  sb  mcnaa-sviLoaas 
TO  tuPKBMi  Stvakt  V*  Shall  we  lay  the  found- 
ation of  a  system  that  must  bring  a  *'  CbarlcA 
the  Second**  back  to  us  sooner  or  later  t 

Some  days  after  this,  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
1668,  we  accordingly  find  the  old  dispqie  opoa 
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the  source  of  Ricbard's  power,  the  famoot 
**  Petition  and  Advice"  to  bind  tbe  present  Par- 
liament, and  tbe  propriety  of  admitting  of  tbe 
title  of  tbe  "other  House'*  (as  the  miserable 
assembly  of  Lords  was  contemptuoosly  called), 
again  in  discussion.    Vane's  speech  ran  thus : 

**Tbe  more  I  consider  this,  the  more  difficul- 
ty I  meet  with.  I  have  my  eye  upon  the  Peti- 
tion  and  Advice ;  and  if  you  consider  how  things 
are  left,  upon  the  death  of  tbe  late  Protector, 
bj  that  Petition  and  Advice,  I  am  sure,  unless 
you  shut  your  eyes,  you  may  see  thai  you  are  (he 
t^denhted  leguUuhe  power  of  the  nationj  even  by 
(to  Constitution  by  which  you  are  eaUei^  and  the 
Protector  himself  proclaimed, 

"I.  You  know,  when  the  Recognition  was 
pressed,  how  much  it  was  urged  that  the  Pro- 
tector should  be  made  out  to  be  so,  according 
to  the  Petition  and  Advice,  namely,  by  due  nom- 
ination, which  hath  never  been  done  unto  this 
<1^.  The  declaration  of  his  highness  appears 
not! 

"  Admit  that  he  was  duly  nominated  hhnself ; 
yet  there  is  no  power  in  that  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice for  this  Protector  to  nominate  another 
Home :  and  that  power  in  him  is  defective,  be- 
canae  it  was  singly  given  to  the  late  Protector. 

^'I  would  have  yon  first  examine  whether 
those  now  sitting  have  any  foundation,  as  now 
called,  by  that  law ;  there  will  be  no  cause  of 
complaint  against  you  by  keeping  to  that  rule. 

"/  unitrstand  no€  that  objection  that  we  are 
f^ew-^umnk  and  manacled,  and  cannot  proceed ; 
that  we  can  effect  nothing  unless  we  transact 
wiih  these  men.  You  have  as  much  power  to 
nuke  a  House  of  Lords  with  the  concurrence 
of  tbe  Protector  as  the  last  Parliament  had. 

**  I  thought  you  would  have  gone  to  clear  the 
ngbts  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  have 
Passed  that  between  you  and  his  highness, 
witboQt  owning  the  other  House. 

**Sir,  we  have  as  much  power  as  those  that 
made  the  Petition  and  Advice.  It  is  but  the 
««iV  of  the  just  vower.  We  are  wandering  and 
cannot  find  the  door,  so  great  and  wilAil  blind- 
ness is  opon  us.  It  has  pleased  God  to  con- 
foQod  08  in  our  debates,  that  we  cannot,  in  a 
(bird,  oome  to  a  question,  because  we  wander 
frwn  our  Constitution. 

"Cannot  we  despatch  the  business  of  this 
nrfiament,  and  leave  the  other  House  alone 
tffl  next  Parliament  t  Why  may  it  not  be  left 
|«  then!  Keep  but  true  to  the  thinss  you 
MTe  already.  I  know  not  how  we  are  hmited. 
^'CMtrte  abroad  says  your  vote  is  with  them, 
'tow it  comes,  T know  not! 

"It  win  be  told  you  next  that  a  House  of 
^^nunoDs  is  unnecc»sary,  and  out  of  your  ruins 
^  Setenty  shall  be  built  up !  Consider  clear- 
7  whether  this  House  now  sitting  have  any 
wondalion,  by  this  caUing,  to  sit  upon  the  Pe- 
ntfon  and  Advice.  If  they  have  not,  I  think 
)|pWe  as  fit  to  advise  about  calling  them  as 
toe  coonca  that  called  them.** 

Six  days  later,  these  questions  assumed  a 
ttore  serious  ^ape,  and  a  very  long  and  ardu- 
•?^  debate  was  taken  on  the  question  of  reoog- 
■JJOfthis  House  of  Lords,  which  Secretary 
■""moe,  with  amazing  assurance,  urged  was 
jamoch  enUUed  to  existence  under  the  «•  PeU- 
J^  nnd  Adviee**  as  the  House  of  Commons  or 
■*  potectorate.    This  called  up  Vane^  who 


gave  way  to  greater  passion,  and  even  fierce- 
ness of  manner,  than  he  had  ever  shown  before. 
The  terrible  intensity  of  every  word  in  this 
speech  is  truly  astonishing. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  you  so  late. 
Could  I  satisfy  myself  with  these  grounds  that 
have  been  offered,  I  should  not  trouble  you. 

**I/you  pass  in  the  negative,  all  the  power  is 
here,  Jf  tit  contrary,  I  dare  say  then  all  the  pow» 
er  is  gone  hence, 

**  I  conceive,  in  passing  this  in  the  negative,, 
you  do  bring  all  power  into  this  House,  but  not 
into  that  way  of  a  commonwealth. 

**  When  the  power  of  king  or  House  of  Lords  is 
melted  down  into  this  House,  it  is  in  the  people  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  reason.  Death,  ana  tract 
of  time,  may  melt  it  and  bring  it  down,  but  this 
shall  never  die.  Where  is  then  the  anarchy,  the 
sneaking  oligarchy  7 

*'  The  representative  body  never  dies,  who- 
ever die.  Provision  is  maide  for  it.  By  tbe 
law  of  the  land,  they  could  have  come  together 
if  there  had  been  no  protector  de  facto.  You 
are  ever  thus, 

**  You  have  voted  a  protector  de  facto,  and 
put  it  in  a  way  of  a  bill,  to  put  it  de  jure,  and  I 
hear  no  arguments  now  against  it ! 

'<  The  question  is  not  now  whether  the  Peti- 
tion and  Advice  shall  be  a  law,  but  whether  it 
shall  be  so  far  as  it  is  argued  to  be  a  law ;  or 
whether  it  be  not  a  lame  law,  to  bring  in  king. 
Lords,  and  Commons,  insensibly. 

"  It  was  told  yon  by  Mr.  Attorney,  of  the 
duchy,  that  this  was  a  restitution.  But  it  is 
not  told  you  how  the  power  came  into  the  hands 
of  your  old  servants,  that  turned  you  out  of 
doors. 

<*  As  to  the  Petition  and  Advice,  they  decla* 
red  here  that  it  was  made  elsewhere ;  and  they 
gave  you  no  more  than  they  thought  ft — a  mere 
show! 

*'  A  new  family ;  one  peer  in  the  room  of  anotJ^ 
er;  and  hereto  face  about  again  ! 

«  Consider  the  fate  of  that  king,  I  wonder  to 
hear  arguments  offeree  used. 

**  If  you  vass  this,  you  pass  all.  The  ouestion 
is  as  catching  as  that  of  the  French  king. 
When  I  consider  how  comprehensive  this 
question  is,  I  wonder  how  it  should  be  thought 
to  pass  in  the  affirmative. 

*<  1.  You  admit  this  *  House*  to  be  a  rightfhl 
house,  upon  the  same  rightful  foot  with  your- 
self. You  admit  them  to  be  fit  and  meet  per- 
sons, and  that  this  is  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
2.  You  set  up  a  means  to  perpetuate  an  arbitrary 
power  over  you,  to  lay  yourselves  aside,  and  maka 
you  farever  useless — /  may  say  odious  forever  I 

'*  You  settle  £130,000  per  annum»  such  as 
never  was  done.  You  have  granted  the  excise 
and  customs  forever,  and  farmed  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  people  cry  out  their  gov- 
ernors are  verv  unnaturaL  The  people  would 
never  part  with  customs.  You  can  relieve  no 
grievances. 

«  Formeriy  you  might  have  gone  alone.  Poe- 
session— you  see  how  far  it  goes. 

**  The  sore  is,  they  are  afraid  that  yon  should 
go  alone  to  his  highness  and  comphiin  of  his 
sneaking  connseUors ! 
"  Ood  is  almighty  ! 

"  Will  not  you  trust  him  with  tbe  consequen* 
ces  t    He  that  has  unsettled  a  monarchy  of  so  manjf 
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descents  in  peaceable  timet^  and  hnmgkt  you  U  the 
top  of  your  liheriiea^  though  he  drive  you  back  for 
a  vfkiu  into  the  toildemess,  he  wUl  bring  you  back. 
He  is  a  wiser  workman  than  to  reject  his  own 
work. 

««Go  ^on  on  to  adviae  with  his  highoeat. 
Advise  Atm,  in  his  tender  years,  of  the  maPadrnm* 
istration !  I  know  no  htnderance  bat  yon  may 
transact  with  hit  highness  akme,  and  agree  of 
'  another  Honse*  in  the  best  way  for  the  good 
of  the  nation/* 

The  eflbct  of  this  speech  was  so  great,  that 
npon  an  actual  ditision  of  the  English  members 
h  is  thought  the  Republicans  must  hsTO  woo 
the  day.  The  Scotoh  and  Irish  nominees  of  the 
crown  once  more  turned  the  balance  against 
them. 

Against  these  nominees  Vane  now  dnreeted 
his  assaults.  On  the  9th  of  March  he  startled 
the  House  by  telling  them  that  in  present  cir- 
cumstances they  were  no  Honse,  and  that 
'*  they  had  been  out  of  order  erer  since  they 
•at.'*    Upon  a  point  of  order  he  rose  and  said, 

"  I  could  not  attend  you  yesterday  in  your 
ffreat  debate.  If  I  undmtand  anythmg  of  or- 
der, you  have  been  out  of  order  ever  since  yon 
aat.  Till  this  was  cleared,  yon  ought  to  haye 
done  naught  but  choose  your  speaker. 

**  It  arises  thus  to  me.  As  your  question  was 
last  Parliament  whether  you  would  keep  out  so 
many  members  as  that  those  that  were  in  might 
make  the  Petition  and  Adyice,  now  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  you  shall  take  in  so  mauy  as 
are  not  members  that  may  confirm  it.   Ton  pro- 

Ese  to  transact  with  those  persons  here  that 
ye  no  foundation,  that  you  may  transact  with 
persons  that  haye  no  law  to  be  another  House. 
By  this  means  you  have  subyerted  your  own 
foundation.  Tour  wisdom  will  be  concerned  in 
It  to  part  with  a  prixe  in  your  hands  that  you 
know  not  how  to  manaf;e.  Again,  it  must  be 
considered  that  they  should  withdraw  while 
this  debato  Is  afoot.  Otherwise  they  wiD  hang 
upon  you  perpetually  as  a  negatiye.  As  you 
'  ly  your  foundation,  so  will  the  weight  of  it  be. 

ou  will  look  for  peace,  and  haye  none. 

"  The  yoto  for  the  single  person  passed  with 
the  greatest  unanimity  that  ever  was.  When 
a  man  is  asleep,  he  finds  no  hunger  till  he  wake. 
J  doubt  the  people  of  England  will  be  hungrytohen 
they  avfoke! 

**  A  greater  Imposition  never  was  by  a  single 
person  upon  a  Parliament,  to  put  60  yotes  upon 
you.  By  this  means,  it  shall  be  brought  upon 
you  insensibly  to  yoto  by  Scotoh  and  Irish  men»- 
oers,  to  enforce  all  your  votes  hereafter.*' 

It  is  a  remarkaUe  proof  of  the  surpassing  in- 
iluence  of  Vane  and  the  party  he  chiefi^  repre- 
sented in  this  House,  that  notwithstanding  eyen 
these  nominees,  and  all  the  scandalous  re- 
sources which  had  been  employed  to  influence 
the  elections,  the  RepubKcans  actually  managed 
in  the  end  to  achieve  a  majority  upon  the  omis- 
sion of  the  word  **  undoubted*'  from  the  reoog> 
tiition  of  the  Protector's  title. 

The  last  speech  I  shall  notice  in  Burton's 
Diaiy  of  this  Parliament  attests  Vane's  impar- 
tial justice  and  humanity.  A  petition  had  been 
fn-esented  to  the  House  on  the  part  of  seventy 
persons,  Royalist  prisoners,  who  had  some 
^ears  before  been  sent  to  Barbadoes.  It  ap- 
Jiears  that  when  they  arrived,  after  much  iU- 
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treataieoty  at  the  ]dace  of  their  destination,  tbev 
wereaold  in  the  public  market.  It  was  alleged, 
however,  in  answer  to  the  petition,  by  some  of 
the  Protector's  party,  that  their  slavery  was 
limited  to  five  years,  and  that  a  distinction  wu 
made  in  favour  of  their  condition  above  that  of 
the  negroes  who  worked  in  the  cultivation 
and  preparation  of  sugar.  These  face-nakiog 
friends  of  liberty  protested,  besides,  that  these 
men  had  basely  resisted  the  cause  of  the  right 
faith,  and  deserved  extreme  punishment.  Xoit 
admirably  did  Vane  answer  them.  A  better  re- 
tort was  never  made,  nor  was  ever  the  (tistinc- 
tion  between  hostilities,  public  and  private,  or 
between  sincere  enemies  and  false  Ineads, 
more  exquisitely  given.  The  aHnsiefl  from 
Lncretiua,  at  the  close,  is  in  perfiect  keefisg 
with  the  whole. 

<«  I  do  not  look  on  this  business  as  a  oavafier- 
ish  business,  but  as  a  matter  that  concerns  the 
liberty  of  the  freebom  people  of  Knglawd. 

'*  To  be  used  in  this  barbarous  manner,  pot 
under  hatches,  to  see  no  light  till  they  came 
thither,  and  sold  there  for  XlOO-such  was  the 
case  of  this  Thomas ! 

**  /  am  glad  to  hear  the  old  cause  so  weU  reseat' 
ed;  thatwe  ha9e  a  sense  and  loathing  of  the  ^fron- 
ny  cf  the  late  king,  and  of  all  that  tread  is  Hs 
steps,  to  impose  on  liberty  and  property  !  As  I 
should  be  gKid  to  see  any  discouragement  npoa 
the  CayaUers,  so  I  should  be  glad  to  see  amy  dis- 
couragement and  indignation  ^yours  agamstsuch 
persons  as  tread  in  Chiles  Stuart* s  stepo^  who- 
ever  they  be.  The  end  of  the  major-generals 
was  good  as  to  keeping  down  that  party,  but 
the  precedent  was  dangerous. 

"Let  us  not  be  led  away.  Whenever  the 
tables  turn,  the  same  will  be  imposed  upon  your 
best  men  that  is  now  design^  to  the  worst 
There  is  a  fallacy  and  subtlety  on  both  hands. 
I  would  have  you  be  as  yigilant  agaiast  that 
party  as  yon  can;  but  if  you  find  the  libc^  and 
property  of  the  people  of  England  thus  Tiolaied, 
take  occasion  fhmi  these  01  iM'eoedenta  to  make 
good  laws. 

'*  That  which  makes  me  haU  the  CoMhera  is 
their  cause,  and  when  I  see  others  hate  their  emaue, 
I  shall  believe  them  that  they  hate  their  peraans. 
I  detest  and  abhor  them  as  much  as  any.  L^ 
us  not  have  new  Cavaliera  and  old.  Lei  us 
hate  it  in  those  that  tread  in  their  steps  as  woU  as 
in  themaehes.  Be  not  conened  by  popalarity  on 
the  one  hand,  in  complainte  of  this  nature,  wortm 
the  other  hand  swallow  up  yonr  Uberties  and 
properties.  Bo  not  that  whioh  is  fomtai  only, 
but  boni.** 

An  extraordinary  party,  meanwhile,  had  hmat 
formed  without  the  doors  of  the  Honse.  It 
was  supposed,  by  a  large  dass  of  the  mofe  Ub- 
eral  section  of  Cromwell's  ofilcera,  that  Vane** 
objects  might  at  last  prevail,  sodi  was  the  ir- 
resistible power  and  eneigy  with  whidi,  nnai^- 
dued  and  amrelaxing,  he  stiQ  uried  them  for- 
ward. They  now  Mddenly  resolved  upon  tlsn 
policy  of  hastening  their  achievement  by  fbreinf 
a  dissohition  of  the  present  eormpl  House ;  and 
a  petition  had  accordingly  been  prepnred  by 
these  men,  and  was  forwarded  through  the 
hands  of  Fleetwood,  the  young  Protector's 
brother-in-hiw,  and  Dertiorough,  his  onels»  to 
Richard,  requesting  him  to  dissolve  the  Pafti%> 
ment.   Richard,  in  alarm,  accordingly  despatnW 
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ed  tbe  keeper  of  the  seal,  as  he  was  bidden,  to 
dissolf e  tbe  Honses ;  but,  having  reeeived  infor- 
Batjon  of  tbe  design,  the  House  of  Commons 
determined  not  to  be  dissolved,  ordered  their 
doors  to  be  closed,  and  the  gentleman  usher  of 
the  Mack  rod  to  be  refused  tbe  permission  of 
entry.  Some  of  the  members  abruptly  quitted 
the  House.  It  was  voted  that  the  fugitives 
sbookl  be  ealled  back,  and  that  no  member 
Bbooki  henceforth  quit  his  place  without  leave. 
Tbe  Protector's  summons  to  attend  him  in  the 
HoHse  of  Lords  was  not  obeyed ;  and  while  the 
usher  ODSuccessfhDy  pressed  for  admittance,  it 
is  said*  that  Vane,  resolved  to  use  even  this  last 
opportooity  of  bringing  Richard  into  contempt, 
rose,  aod  addressed  the  speaker  in  these  words : 

"  Mr.  Speaker, — ^Among  all  the  people  of  the 
muTerse,  I  know  none  who  have  shown  so 
much  xeal  for  the  liberty  of  their  country  as  the 
Eoglish  at  this  time  have  done :  they  have,  by 
the  help  of  divine  Providence,  overcome  all  ob- 
staeles,  and  have  made  themselves  free.  We 
have  driren  away  the  hereditary  tyranny  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  at  the  expense  of  much 
blood  and  treasure,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  hered' 
itarj  liberty,  after  having  shaken  off  the  yoke 
of  l^ofship ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  among  us 
vho  could  have  imagined  that  any  person  would 
be  10  boM  as  to  dare  to  attempt  the  ravishing 
fron  08  that  freedom,  which  cost  us  so  much 
biood  and  so  much  labour.  But  so  it  happens, 
I  kaow  not  by  what  misfortune,  we  are  fallen 
ioto  the  error  of  those  who  poisoned  the  Em- 
peror THns  to  make  room  for  Domitian,  who 
made  away  Augustus  that  they  might  have 
Tiherivs,  and  changed  Claudius  fbr  Nero.  ) 
an  sensible  these  examples  are  foreign  fhnn 
ny  subject,  since  the  Romans  in  those  days 
were  buried  in  lewdness  and  luxury,  whereas 
the  people  of  England  are  now  renowned  all 
over  the  world  fbr  their  great  virtue  and  disci- 
phae,  and  yet  sofknc  an  idiot  without  courage, 
viUioat  sense,  nay,  without  ambition,  to  have 
Nonunion  in  a  country  of  liberty !  One  could 
bear  a  little  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  though,  con- 
tnry  to  bis  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Parliament, 
cootnry  to  his  duty  to  the  public,  contrary  to 
the  reelect  he  owed  that  veneraUe  body  from 
vhoai  be  received  his  authority,  he  usurped 
the  government.  His  merit  was  so  extraordi- 
■vy,  that  our  judgments,  our  passions,  might 
be  bbsded  by  it.  He  made  his  way  to  empire 
W  the  most  ilhistrious  actions ;  he  had  under 
■is  oommand  an  army  that  had  made  him  a 
^^ntoeror,  and  a  people  that  had  made  him 
^  CneraL  But  as  for  Richard  Cromwell 
^  SOB,  who  is  het  what  are  his  titles  1  We 
^▼e  seen  that  he  had  a  sword  by  his  side ;  but 
^  he  ever  draw  it  1  And,  what  is  of  more 
iBportanoe  in  this  case,  is  he  fit  to  get  obedi- 
csee  from  a  mighty  nation,  who  could  never 
Bake  a  footman  obey  him  t  Tet  we  must  rec- 
^»  this  man  as  our  king,  under  the  style  of 
Proieetor !  a  man  without  birth,  without  cour- 
age, Without  conduct.  For  my  part,  I  declare, 
•ir,  it  ihall  never  be  said  that  I  made  such  a 
'■tt  my  master." 

Richard  Cromwell  never  appeared  in  public 
^sia.   The  government  continued  for  a  short 
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time  to  be  administered  in  his  name,  but  he 
was  himsdf  *'  nuH  and  void.*' 

After  his  formal  abdication,  which  speedily 
followed,  an  open  coalition  was  aimounced  be- 
tween the  Republicans  and  the  more  liberal 
division  of  officers,  by  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
spective parties.  Vane  and  Fleetwood,  llie 
result  of  this  was  the  resuscitation  of  the  fa- 
mous Long  Parliament,  and  the  administratioa 
of  the  government,  for  a  short  period,  on  Re- 
publican principles.  But  for  many  reasons, 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here,  the  oaose 
was  soon  found  hopeless.  Upon  the  subse- 
quent rupture  between  the  Pariiament  and  the 
officers.  Vane  adhered  to  the  latter,  as  the  last 
resource  against  Monk  in  favour  of  a  repuUie, 
aecepted  a  commission,*  and  was  ultimately, 
when  that  inextinguishable  Parliament  revived 
itself  again,  carri^  under  arrest  for  it  into  his 
seat  in  Lincolnshire.  This  adhesion  to  the 
officers  has  nevertheless  been  truly  ealled  ''one 
of  those  acts  which  prove  Vane  a  sagacious  and 
sound  pc^tician."  He  saw  that  the  Common- 
wealth could  be  saved  only  by  union  with  the 
army.  He  detected  earlier  than  any  other  the 
designs  of  Monk,  but  strove  in  vain  to  collect 
materials  for  their  overthrow.  Hazlerig  and 
his  silly  associates  of  the  Long  Parliament  were 
meanwhile  in  process  of  cajolement  to  their 
heart's  content.  Vane  stayed  at  Belleau,  now 
confident  of  the  worst ;  and  never  at  any  time 
had  Oliver  Cromwell's  despotism  struck  him  so 
with  anger  or  with  shame,  as  when  he  now  re- 
flected on  that  state  of  indifference  to  liberty 
into  which  it  had  brought  his  countrymen. 

I  win  rapidly  sketch  the  general  features  of 
his  conduct  before  his  arrest,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  **  Restoration."  During  his  adhesion  to 
the  ofltoers,  he  was  ai^inted  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  to  whom  the  supreme  and  en- 
tire power  of  the  country  was  intrusted,  until 
Pariiament  could  make  farther  arrangements. 
The  authority  of  this  committee  was  to  con- 
tinue only  for  eight  dsjrs.  A  council  of  state 
was  subsequently  agreed  upon,  and  on  the  13th 
of  May  he  was  nominated  one  of  its  members. 
He  was  also,  at  that  time,  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  this  council,  to  whom  the  whole  mil- 
itary and  naval  force  of  the  country  was  com- 
mitted, with  power  to  make  all  appointments  in 
each  branch  of  the  service.  Soon  afterward  a 
special  commission  was  formed  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  admiralty,  and  he  was  placed 
at  its  head.  In  September,  16S9,  he  was  made 
president  of  the  council,  and  continued  to  serve 
in  every  important  trust,  as  tbe  leading  mem- 
ber of  committees  of  safety,  and  other  execu- 
tive and  legislative  committees.  Upon  one  of 
the  latter  committees,  he  discharged  his  last 
noUe  etRnt  for  the  great  cause  his  hfe  had  been 


Tt 


*  Thii  was  made  matter  of  cham  against  him  oo  b{a 
trial.  Ht  obsenrad  apon  it  thas :  "  That  which  rsaiaias  ot 
farthar  chaiga  yal  to  sse  is  tha  bosiaasa  of  a  ragimaat,  aa 
employment  which  I  can  in  troth  afSrm  mine  own  inolina- 
tions,  nature,  and  breedinf  little  fitted  me  fbr,  and  which 
was  intended  oahr  as  hoootarr  and  titnhtf,  with  velati«Ni  ta 
Tolnnteers  who,  by  their  appfication  to  the  oeaadl  of  state, 
in  a  time  of  great  commotions,  did  propoond  their  own  offi- 
cers, and,  wilhoat  any  seekinf  of  mine,  or  my  oonsidenDg 
any  farther  of  it  than  as  the  nse  of  my  name,  did,  amoof 
qthain,  aoaunato  ne  for  a  oeleoal,  which  the  eovafeil  of  stata 
approiviMl,  granting  commissinns  to  myself  and  all  other  oA- 
oars  relating  therennto ;  and  the  Parliament  ooofirmed  my 
•aid  fifimmissioii  npoK  tapeit  thaiaaf  Made  lo  tham." 
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^teroted  to,  by  Tepoiting  a  bill  for  the  fatore 
and  pennanent  settlement  of  the  goTenunent, 
of  whidi  the  following  were  the  beads : 

**  1.  That  the  supreme  power,  delegated  by 
the  people  to  ti^etr  trustees,  ought  to  be  in  some 
fundamentals  not  dispensed  with  ;'*  that  is,  that 
a  CoNSTiTUTioir  ought  to  be  drawn  up  and  es- 
tablished, specifying  the  principles  by  which 
the  successire  **  trustees,"  or  representatives 
assembled  under  it,  should  be  guided  and  re- 
strained in  the  conduct  of  the  government,  and 
clearly  stating  those  particulars  in  which  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  legislate  or  act.  2. 
One  point,  which  was  to  be  determined  and 
fixed  in  this  Constitution,  so  that  no  legisIatiTO 
power  should  ever  be  able  to  alter  or  move  it, 
was  this :  **  That  it  is  destructive  to  the  peo- 
ple's liberties  (to  which,  by  God*s  blessing,  they 
are  fully  restored)  to  admit  any  earthly  king,  or 
single  person,  to  the  legislative  or  executive 
power  over  this  nation.'*  3.  The  only  other 
principle  reported  as  fundamental,  and  to  be 
placed  at  the  very  basis  of  the  Constitution, 
was  this :  **  That  the  supreme  power  is  not  in- 
trusted to  the  people's  trustees,  to  erect  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  worship,  so  as  to  exercise 
compulsion  therein." 

Such  services  as  these,  however,  were  past 
forever,  for  the  people  were  now  drunk  with 
the  orgies  of  the  **  Restoration."  Upon  the 
occurrence  of  this  event,  Vane  left  his  seat  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  came  up  to  a  favourite  resi- 
dence he  had  at  Hampstead,  near  London.* 
He  was  not  "conscious  of  having  done  any- 
thing in  relation  to  public  affairs  for  which  he 
could  not  willingly  and  cheerfully  suffer."  He 
had  taken  no  share  in  the  triiU  or  death  of 
Charles  L,  and  the  new  kiug  had  graciously 
promised  a  wide  and  merciful  indemnity.  But 
in  the  early  part  of  July,  1660,  he  was  arrested 
at  Hampstead  and  flung  into  the  Tower. 

Lord  Clarendon  was  the  author  of  this  meas- 
ure. A  glance  at  the  proceedings  by  which 
Vane  was  excepted  from  the  indemnity  shows 
it  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Long  de- 
bates, and  many  conferences  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  had  taken  place  previ- 
ously to  the  passiug  of  that  act.  The  House 
of  Commons  proposed  to  subject  to  capital  pun- 
ishments those  alone  who  had  been  immediately 
conceroed  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles 
I.,  at  the  same  time  not  exempting  other  offend- 
ers from  penalties  and  forfeitures.  The  king 
himself,  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  Lords  on 
the  subject  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  assured 
the  House  that  he  never  had  entertained  a 
thought  of  excepting  any  besides  those  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  father, 
and  begged  them  not  to  exclude  others  from 
the  benefit  of  the  act.  This  mercy  and  indul- 
gence, the  king  said,  would  be  the  best  way  to 
Bring  them  to  repentance,  and  the  safest  expe- 
dient to  prevent  future  mischief  The  House 
of  Lords,  however,  urged  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cluding Vane,  and  this  was  distinctly  on  Clar- 
endon's suggestion.  In  one  of  the  conferen- 
ces, the  <*  Lord-chancellor  Hyde"  advised  the 
exclusion  of  Vane  as  **  a  man  of  mischievous 
activity."  The  Commons  opposed  this  for  some 
time.  At  length,  after  three  conferences,  they 
agreed  to  except  him,  on  a  suggestion  from  the 
♦Lodlaw,vol.iiL,p.  lU. 


hrtManceUor  that  the  two  Hemsu  shasUfdilm 
the  kmg  to  spare  his  life.  A  petition  of  the  two 
Houses  was  accordingly  presented,  praying  the 
king,  on  behalf  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  that  if  be 
should  be  attainted,  his  execution  might  be  re- 
mitted. The  king  received  the  petitioo  lad 
granted  the  request.  Even  Bishop  Bonet  ad- 
mits the  king  gave  a  favourable  answer,  tboogb 
m  general  words.  On  his  trial  Vane  pleaded 
the  royal  promise  in  his  defence,  and  the  tet 
of  such  a  promise  was  not  denied  by  the  oon* 
sel  for  the  prosecution.  The  promise  itielf 
was  absolutely  read  in  the  court 

During  these  debates  the  illustnoos  pnaooer 
had  been  moved  from  prison  to  prison,  asd  wai 
at  length  immured  in  a  solitary  castle  on  oee 
of  the  isles  of  SciUy. 

Here  he  was  deliberately  kept  till  a  moie 
pliant  Parliament  could  be  got  together  for  the 
purposes  of  his  murder.  It  is  not  a  barrii  ex- 
pression to  use  in  this  case.  From  the  mooDeBt 
of  the  restoration,  Charles  and  his  cbaBcellor 
had  resolved  upon  the  murder  of  Vaoe.  Tbey 
procured  his  exception  from  the  rodeomity  act 
by  a  trick,  and  now  waited  till  a  Houae  of  Com- 
mons, more  slavish  and  more  zealoos  for  roy- 
alty than  that  of  the  Convention  PariiaDent, 
could  be  set  on  to  clamour  for  his  death. 

For  two  years,  necessary  to  the  compietioo 
of  this  diabolical  plan,  he  was  kept  aprisoDer; 
and  here,  on  SciUy,  while  waiting  this  olof  •?; 
proach  of  vengeance,  in  the  solitary  and  disnw 
recesses  of  a  desolate  castle,  he  lost  neither  bit 
lofty  spirit  nor  his  calm  phflosophy.  Althosgh 
separated  from  his  family  and  friends,  and  ser- 
ered,  as  it  were,  from  the  earth  itself,  ahot  out 
from  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  intercooiBeof 
man,  hearing  no  sound  but  the  dashing  of  tbe 
ocean's  waves  against  the  foundatioD  atooes, 
and  the  howling  of  its  storms  among  tbe  ta^ 
rets  of  his  feudal  prison,  his  soul  was  aerena 
and  unruflled,  the  abode  of  peace  and  iigbt 
Religion  and  philosophy,  to  whose  senriee  be 
had  devoted  his  great  faculties  and  rare  aiIe^ 
tions  in  the  days  of  his  ardent  youth  and  glo- 
rious manhood,  when  power  and  prospenty 
were  his  lot,  and  the  world  was  bright  below 
him,  now  came  to  solace,  and  cheer,  and  Uew 
him  in  the  reverse  of  his  earthly  fortuDcMJJ 
when  the  dark  clouds  were  gathering  arooDd 
the  dose  of  his  career.  "  AHhough,"  pursoa 
an  eloquent  writer,  speaking  of  him  at  thii  pj* 
riod,  "  to  human  eye  all  his  eflbrts  had  iaile^ 
and  the  cause  of  liberty  was  utteriy  lost  aod 
undone,  when  even  hope  itself  had  fled  froa 
every  other  breast,  he  did  not  despond.  Not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  passed  over  his  spirit  Bu 
confidence  was  founded  upon  a  rode,  and  hit 
faith  in  tbe  promises  of  God  disclosed  to  bs 
clear  and  heaven-illumined  vision  tbe  aare 
prospect  of  the  happy  period  when  there  wouM 
be  no  more  tyranny  or  oppression  on  the  earth. 
He  felt  that  the  hour  of  his  final  trial  waa  rap- 
idly approaching ;  and,  although  there  waa  * 
constitutional  &licacy  and  tenderness  in  htf 
nature,  which  had  even  made  him  so  scnsitita 
to  physical  suffering  as  to  lead  his  enemies  to 
charge  him  with  a  want  of  personal  coonT^ 
he  contemplated  death  with  a  singular  calffloeii 
and  complacenov  of  spirit.  And  well  be  migbt; 
for  when  he  looked  back  over  his  life,  his  vm 
rested  with  a  just  satisfaction  opon  the  fhithin 
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nd  eoBstaat  defotum  of  his  talents  to  the 
cauae  of  God  and  hia  people ;  and  when  he 
tnroed  towarda  the  fatare,  he  contemplated, 
with  a  glorioQa  hope  and  UeuMed  aaaorance,  the 
rewarda  in  reaenre  for  aincerity,  henoTolence, 
aad  pietj,  in  that  world  where  the  wicked 
oeaae  from  tronblin^  and  the  weary  are  at  reat.'' 

Some  of  the  wntin^  with  which  thia  im- 
praooment  waa  thoa  dignified  and  aolaced  hap- 
pUy  remain  on  record.  It  waa  here  he  wrote 
the  **  People'a  Caae  Stated,"  which  I  hare  al- 
ready fully  deacribed,  and  other  religiooa  worka, 
in  accordance  with  the  pore  faith  and  the  ele- 
vated doctrine  which  have  alao  received  ample 
iUaatjation  in  theae  pagea.  Other  fragmenta 
of  worka  remain,  and  are,  many  of  them,  of  a 
deeply  tonching  character.  He  wrote  of  **  Gov- 
^niiient,''of  "  Reli«on,"of  "  Life,"  of"  Death," 
of  **  Friends,*'  of  *'  Enemiea,"  with  all  the  cahn- 
nesa  of  an  ancient  philoaopher,  but  in  the  deep- 
est and  most  generous  apirit  of  diviner  Chria- 
tianity.  The  good  old  causb  waa  now  appa^ 
rently  lost  forever.  All  ita  greatest  friends 
had  aunk  into  the  ^ve,  or  were  wandering  in 
exile,  or  immured  m  dungeons,  or  perishing  on 
the  acafibld.  His  own  blood  waa,  he  well  knew, 
thirsted  after  by  powerful  enemiea ;  yet  he  con- 
tem|dated  all  things  aa  he  had  ever  contempla- 
ted them  ;  he  aaw  all  the  objecta  of  hia  glorioua 
fife  aa  they  had  ever  been  preaent  with  him, 
save  only  that  now  hia  hope  waa  gone  of  him- 
aelf  anrviving  to  witness  their  achievement. 

"  The  people*a  cauae,  whom  God  after  trial 
hath  declared  free,  ia  a  righteoua  one,  though 
not  ao  prudently  and  righteously  managed  as  it 
Big)it  and  ought  to  have  been.  God*a  doom  ia 
therefore  justly  executed  upon  us,  with  what 
intent  and  jug^ga  aoever  it  waa  prosecuted 
by  men." 

In  his  Meditations  on  Death,  he  regarded 
thai  event  not  only  with  cheerful  fortitude,  but 
in  the  profoundest  spirit  of  philosophy. 

"  Death  ia  the  inevitable  law  God  and  nature 
have  pat  upon  ua.  Things  certain  ahould  not 
be  feared,  but  expected.  Thinga  doubtful  only 
are  to  be  feared.  Death,  inatead  of  taking  away 
anything  from  ua,  gives  ua  all,  even  the  perfec- 
tion of  oar  naturea ;  acta  us  at  liberty  both  from 
oor  own  bodily  deairea  and  others*  domination ; 
makea  the  aervant  free  from  bis  master.  It 
doth  not  bring  us  into  darkness,  but  takea  dark- 
ness oat  of  us,  us  out  of  darkness,  and  puta  ua 
isto  marvellous  light.  Nothing  perishes  or  ia 
£es(rfved  by  death  but  the  veH  and  covering, 
which  is  wont  to  be  done  away  from  all  ripe 
ftait.  It  bringa  us  out  of  a  dark  dungeon, 
Ihroogh  the  cranniea  whereof  our  sight  of  light 
ia  but  weak  and  amall,  and  bringa  ua  into  an 
open  Iflierty,  an  estate  of  light  and  life,  unveiled 
and  perpetual.  It  takea  us  out  of  that  mortal- 
ity wlOdi  began  in  the  womb  of  our  mother, 
and  BOW  ends  to  bring  ua  into  that  life  which 
ahafl  aeTer  end.  Thia  day,  which  thou  feareat 
SB  thr  laat,  is  thy  birthday  into  eternity. 

"liemtk  kaU$  a  high  viace  m  the  policy  mni 
gremi  amuiumwidUh  of  tlu  world.  It  ia  very 
profitable  for  the  anoceaaion  and  eontinnance 
of  the  wvrica  of  nature. 

"The  fiMling  cormption  and  loss  of  this  life 
is  the  passage  into  a  better.  Death  ia  no  leaa 
f»sentiai  to  ua  than  to  live  or  to  be  bom.  In 
flyiof  death  thou  fiyest  thyself:  thy  eaaenoe  is 


equally  parted  into  theae  two,  life  and  death. 
It  ia  the  condition  and  law  of  thy  creation. 
Men  are  not  aent  into  the  worid  by  God  but 
with  purpose  to  go  forth  again ;  which  he  that 
is  not  willing  to  do,  should  not  come  in. 

•*  The  first  day  of  thy  birth  bindeth  thee  and 
acts  thee  in  the  way  aa  well  to  death  aa  to  life. 
To  be  unwilling  therefore  to  die,  ia  to  be  un- 
willing to  be  a  man,  aince  to  be  a  man  is  to  be 
mortsX  It  beiujg  therefore  ao  aerviceable  to 
nature  and  the  inatitution  of  it,  why  ahould  it 
be  feared  or  ahunned  t  Besides,  it  is  necessary 
and  inevitable :  we  must  do  our  best  endeavour 
in  things  that  are  not  remediless,  but  ought  to 
grow  resolute  in  things  paat  remedy. 

**  It  is  moat  just,  reasonable,  and  desirable  to 
arrive  at  that  place  towarda  which  we  are  al- 
ways walking.  Why  feareat  thou  to  go  whither 
all  the  world  goea  1  It  is  the  part  0/  a  valiant 
and  generous  mind  to  prefer  some  tlangs  before 
life,  as  things  for  whick  a  man  should  not  dimbt 
nor  fear  todUe.  In  such  a  case,  however  mat- 
ters go,  a  man  must  more  account  thereof  than 
of  his  life.  He  must  run  his  race  with  resolu- 
tion, that  he  may  perform  thinga  profitable  and 
exemplary. 

«*  llie  contempt  of  death  ia  that  which  pro- 
duceth  the  boldest  and  moat  honourable  ex- 
ploits. He  that  fears  not  to  die,  fears  nothing. 
From  hence  have  proceeded  the  commendable, 
resolutions  and  free  apeechea  of  virtue,  uttered 
by  men  of  whom  the  world  haa  not  been  wor- 
thy."* 

Of  *«  Life"  he  had  then  inatrocted  himself  to 
think  as  only  the  passage  to  a  place  where 
knowledge  and  virtue  would  be  better  achieved 
afler  the  body  was  in  the  grave : 

**  There  is  a  time  to  live  and  a  time  to  die. 
A  good  death  is  far  better  and  more  eligible 
than  an  iU  life.  A  wise  man  lives  but  so  long 
aa  his  life  ia  more  worth  than  his  death.  The 
longer  life  is  not  always  the  better.  To  what 
end  serves  a  long  life  t  Simply  to  live,  breathe, 
eat,  drink,  and  see  thia  world.  What  needa  so 
long  a  time  for  all  this  1    Methinka  we  ahould 


*  Again,  in  anotlMr  pMsagv  of  this  ejcqaitita  fragment, 
be  sa^  **Tnie  natnrai  witdoa  parraeth  th«  leaniinf  and 
practica  of  dyiaf  woU,  aa  tba  fry  and  of  Ufa ;  and,  indaad, 
ha  hath  not  spent  hia  life  ill  that  hath  learned  to  die  well. 
It  is  the  chiefest  thing  and  doty  of  life.  The  knowledge  of 
dring  is  the  knowledge  of  liberty,  the  state  of  true  freedom, 
the  way  to  fear  nochiwr,  to  tive  well,  contentedly,  and  peaca- 
Mj.  Withoat  this  tnera  is  no  moie  pleasara  in  life  than 
in  the  fmition  of  that  thing  which  a  man  feareth  always  to 
lose.  In  order  to  which,  we  most  above  all  endeaToar  that 
oor  sins  nwr  die,  and  that  we  aee  them  dead  before  oor* 
aaWas,  which  alone  can  give  oa  bcddness  in  the  da/  of  indg* 
ment.  and  make  as  always  ready  and  prepared  for  death. 
Deatli  is  not  to  be  foared  and  iled  from,  as  it  is  by  most,  but 
sweatly  and  patiently  to  bo  waited  for,  aa  a  thing  natnrai, 
rsaaonabla,  and  ineTitable.'* 

I  cannot  resist  giving  one  extract  mora,  in  which  we  find 
two  thooffhu  expressed  almost  litoraUy  in  8hakspears*a 


It  ia  a  good  time  to  die,  wlien  to  Ure  ia  rather  a 
bwden  than  a  Ueaaing,  and  there  is  more  iU  in  liie  thaa 
good.  There  are  many  things  in  life  far  wovne  than  death* 
in  respect  whereof  we  shoold  rather  die  than  lire.  Tha 
more  Tolontary  oor  death  is,  tha  mora  hoooorable.  Life 
may  be  taken  away  from  every  man  by  araiy  man,  bat  sot 


**  It  is  a  great  point  of  wiedom  to  know  the  rifht  htmr  and 
flt  aeaaia  to  die.  Jfaay  smn  A«m  Jiosiesd  tkttr  mm gUrjf 
That  is  the  best  death  which  is  well  recollected  ia  iteefl; 

Jaiet,  solitary,  and  attaadeth  wholly  to  what  at  that  timd'ii 
ttest. 

*«  They  that  lire  by  faith  die  dafly.  The  Kfe  which  faith 
teachaa  works  death.  It  leada  op  the  o^nd  to  thinga  aoft 
aeen,  which  are  eternal,  and  takes  it  off,  with  iu  aflbctiau 
■ad  deairea,  from  thinga  letn,  which  are  tempcfraiy." 
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soon  be  tired  wHh  the  dftlly  repetition  of  these 
and  the  like  vanities.  WonW  we  lire  loM  to 
gain  knowledge,  experience,  and  Tiitne  1  This 
seems  an  honest  design,  but  is  better  to  be  had 
other  ways  by  good  men,  when  their  bodies  are 
in  the  grave." 

In  another  most  beantifhl  nassage  on  thm 
subject,  his  peeoliar  religioas  nith  is  strikingly 
diown :  _^ 

«*The  knowledge,  sight,  and  experience  of 
such  a  kind  of  subsisting  and  heavenly  manner 
of  life  that  man  is  capable  of,  is  the  best  pre- 
parative and  most  powerfhl  motive  to  leave  the 
Dody,  and  surcease  the  use  of  our  earthly  or- 
gans. This,  in  efibet,  is  all  that  bodOy  death, 
rightly  known  and  understood,  doth  impart :  a 
lawful  surceasing  the  use  and  exercise  of  our 
earthly  organs,  and  our  willing  and  cheerful  re- 
sorting to  the  use  and  exercise  of  that  life  with- 
out the  body,  which  man  is  capable  to  subsist 
in  when  made  perfect  in  spirit,  an  equal  and  as- 
sociate with  angels,  under  the  power  and  order 
of  expressing  what  he  inwardly  conceives,  as 
they  do.  This  made  Paul  look  upon  life  in  the 
body,  and  life  out  of  it,  with  no  indifferent  eye ; 
as  accounting  the  being  at  home  in  the  body  an 
absence  from  the  Lord ;  and  such  a  kind  of  ab- 
sence from  the  body  as  death  causes,  to  be  that 
which  makes  us  most  present  with  the  Lord ; 
which,  therefore,  he  should  be  most  willing  unto, 
and,  with  greatest  longing  after,  desire." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  his 
imprisonment,  we  ascertain  the  desperate  ef- 
forts bis  enemies  were  making  to  force  on  his 
trial,  in  passages  of  a  most  aSecting  letter  to 
his  wife. 

«*  My  dear  Heaet,"  he  begins, "  the  wind  yet 
continuing  contrary,  makes  me  desirous  to  be 
as  much  in  converse  with  thee  (having  this  op- 
portunity) as  the  providence  of  God  will  per- 
mit, hoping  these  will  come  safe  to  your  hand. 
It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me,  in  these  sharp 
trials,  to  experience  the  truth  of  those  Chris- 
tian pinciples,  which  God,  of  his  grace,  hath 
afforded  you  and  me  the  knowledge,  and  im- 
boldened  us  to  make  the  profession  of.  Have 
faith  and  hope,  my  dearest.  God*s  arm  is  not 
shortened ;  doubtless  great  and  precious  prom- 
ises are  yet  in  store  to  be  accomplished  in  and 
upon  believers  here  on  earth,  to  the  making  of 
Christ  admired  in  them.  And  if  we  cannot 
live  in  the  power  and  actual  possession  of 
them,  yet  if  we  die  in  the  certain  foresight  and 
embracing  of  them  by  faith,  it  will  be  our  great 
blessing.  Thit  dark  night  and  black  shade  which 
God  haih  drawn  over  hie  work  in  ike  midst  ofui, 
may  he,  for  augki  we  know,  the  gronnd-coUmr  to 
tome  beautiful  niece  that  he  is  now  exposing  to  the 
Ught:*  Dwellmg  next  upon  the  trials  be  had 
been  called  to,  with  a  view  to  the  working  oat 
of  this  most  sublime  image,  he  expresses  the 
good  and  holy  influence  which  afflictions  are 
intended  by  Providence  to  exert  upon  the  Chris- 
tian aspects  of  man's  character.  <*  Nor  would 
I  have  it  thought  that  I  have  already  attained 
the  powerful  praetk^e  of  this  holy  dutj  and  per- 
fection ;  but  It  is  much  in  my  desire,  aim,  and 
hope.  The  diflScult  circumstances  I  am  in,  and 
that  I  am  stiH  more  and  more  every  day  cast 
into,  by  God's  wise-disposing  providence,  to 
the  sequestering  me  from  the  world,  and  with- 
holding all  sensible  comforts  from  me,  so  much 


as  he  doth,  make  me.  In  some  aoit, 
it  is  for  a  good  end,  and  that  out  of  love  and 
fhithfhlness  1  »n  made  to  drink  of  this  bitt^ 
cup,  the  better  to  help  forward  that  necessary 
work  in  mej  and  upon  me,  wherein  eensiits  the 
glorions  ISbeiij  of  the  sons  of  God. 

"  If  I  may  have  and  enjoy  this,  it  woiddaeem 
a  very  little  matter  to  me  to  be  in  outward 
bonds,  banishment,  want,  or  any  other  afflic- 
tions. Help  me,  then  (in  all  your  eares  and 
solicitudes  about  me),  to  what  wiB  farther  airf 
advance  this  work  in  me.  The  Lord  grniC  me 
and  rome  to  be  content,  if  he  deny  us  to  Kreof 
our  own,  and  will  bring  us  to  the  daily  bread 
of  his  finding,  which  he  wffl  have  t»  wait  fbr, 
firesh  and  flresh  firom  his  own  table,  witbovit 
knowing  anything  of  it  beforehand-  Peradvco- 
ture  there  is  a  greater  sweetness  and  Messing 
in  such  a  condition  than  we  can  imagine  tin  we 
have  tried  it.  This  may  add  to  my  help,  even 
our  makmg  little  haste  to  get  out  of  our  troob- 
les,  patiently  waiting  till  God's  tnnc  ooroc, 
wherein  he  wifl  open  the  prison  doora,  either 
l^  death,  or  some  other  way,  as  he  please,  for 
the  magniQring  his  own  great  name,  not  suf- 
fering us  to  be  our  own  choosers  m  anything, 
as  hitherto  hath  been  his  way  with  us. 

**  And  why  should  such  a  taking  up  sanetna- 
ly  in  (}od,  and  desiring  to  continue  a  pilgrim 
and  solitary  in  this  worid,  while  I  am  in  it,  o/^ 
ford  still  matter  of  Jealousy,  distrust,  and  rage^  aa 
I  see  it  doth  to  those  who  are  moDiUing  thai  I 
should  be  buried  and  lie  quiet  in  my  grave,  vftcrt 
I  now  am.  Theu  that  press  so  earnestly  to  carry 
on  my  trial,  do  tittle  know  what  presence  of  Gid 
may  be  afforded  me  in  it  and  issue  out  of  it,  io  As 
magnifying  of  Christ  in  tmf  body,  byUfearby  dealk. 
Nor  can  they,  I  am  sure,  imagine  how  much  I  de- 
sire to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Christ,  whidi 
of  all  things  that  can  befall  me  I  account  best  of 
alL   And  tin  then,!  desire  to  be  mate  faithlid  in 


my  |dace  and  station,  to  make  oonlessioii  of 
him  before  men,  and  not  deny  his  name,  if  call- 
ed forth  to  give  a  public  testimony  and  witness 
concerning  nim,  and  to  be  herein  nothing  terri- 
fied. What,  then,  will  the  hurt  be,  that  I  eaa 
or  diall  receive  by  the  worst  that  man  can  dn 
unto  me,  who  can  but  kill  the  body,  and  thera- 
by  open  my  prison  door,  that  I  may  ascend  ima 
the  pleasures  that  are  at  Christ's  right  hand! 
If  the  storm  agamst  us  grow  still  higher  and 
higher,  so  as  to  strip  us  of  aU  we  have,  fhe 
earth  is  still  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof; 
he  hath  a  good  storehouse  for  us  to  live  npon.  I 
God  can,  and  (if  he  think  fit)  win  chalk  ool 
some  way  wherein  he  may  appear  by  hia  pnyv- 
idence  to  choose  for  us,,  and  not  leave  ns  ts 
our  own  choice ;  and  being  contracted  into  thai 
smaU  oompass  which  he  ^an  think  fit  to  rednoa 
us  unto,  we  may,  perhaps,  meet  with  as  tna 
inward  contentment,  and  see  as  great  a  vioey 
in  such  a  aequestration  firom  the  world,  ns  if  i 
we  were  in  the  greatest  outward  nroaperity. 
I  know  nothing  that  remaina  to  us  hat,  liks  a 
tossed  sh4>  in  a  storai,  to  let  oomelves  be  teas- 
ed and  driven  with  the  winds,  tin  He  that  earn 
make  these  storms  to  ceaae,  and  bring  us  lali 
a  saf^  haven,  do  work  out  our  dehveranee  tm 
us.  I  doubt  not  but  you  wil  accordingly  €»• 
deavoar  to  prepare  for  the  wont.'* 

In  thia  letter,  it  win  be  seen.  Vane's  tsiwiuag 
design  is  not  solely  to  prepare  his  wife  axM 
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iHifly  fi)r  Ui  deatb,  whidi  he  kaew  to  be  near, 
but  also  to  •Qsttin  and  aolace  them  in  the  poT- 
Mtjr  to  which  they  wooM  be  leit,  shoold  his 
eitatM  sofier  the  foifeitaree  of  treason.  Soon 
ifter  its  date,  which  was  Maroh  7th,  166S,  he 
wu  leoMfed  from  SdUy  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
te.  The  grand  jury  baring  found  a  bill  against 
taa  ai  **  a  false  traitor,*'  dus.,  he  wis  arraigned 
kete  the  Coort  of  King's  Bench  on  the  M  of 
Jnae^ieei 

Vane  was  reteed  the  assistance  of  coonsel, 
iDd  stood  alone  on  the  floor  of  the  ooort  that 
anorable  daj  against  the  attorney-general,* 
tke  sotidtor-general,  and  four  others  of  the 
Bott  eminent  lawyers  in  the  kingdoin,  among 
vhoiB  were  men  that  had  been  agents  in  the 
iftin  ef  the  Commonwealth  when  Vane  was 
itiiBQit  eminent  chief!  He  was  not  peimitted 
to  see  his  indictment  before  it  was  now  read, 
w  to  have  a  copy  of  it  afterwurd,  and  be  had 
keea  denied  the  benefit  of  legal  adrice  or  con- 
nbation  out  of  the  ooort  as  weU  as  in ;  yet  he 
Kood  npon  the  floor  of  that  court  the  most 
tkeetfol  and  anmored  person  there. 

The  iodictment  charged  him  with  compassing 
ad  asagining  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  and  oon- 
iNrraf  to  sabrert  the  ancient  frame  of  the 
kiiftjr  fforemment  of  the  reahn.  The  overt 
•ets  laid  in  the  indictment  were,  that  the  pris- 
Qvr,  in  concert  with  other  traitors,  asseoibled 
tidooosalted  to  destroy  the  king  and  the  gov- 
tnaeot,  and  to  excHide  the  king  from  the  ex- 
eroK  of  his  royal  anthority ;  and  that  he  took 
<^  himself  the  government  of  the  foroea  of 
<ke  aataon  by  sea  and  land,  and  appointed  ofll- 
een  to  bold  command  in  an  army  raised  against 
^  iuag;  and  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his 
jaagn,  did  actually,  in  the  county  of  Middlewx, 
■^  war  igiinst  the  king. 

This  iadictment,  at  Vane's  request,  was  read 
•^  to  him  twice,  in  English ;  he  then  desired 
^  it  might  be  read  over  to  him  in  Latin,  but 
this  was  refused.  After  taking  some  objections 
to  the  indictment,  the  most  important  of  which 
^.  that,  as  the  ofllteees  charged  in  it  were 
gwnittcd  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  Par- 
■meat,  or  as  acting  under  its  commission,  he 
*nU  oaly  be  held  to  answer  for  them  before 
^^nent  itseU;  nnd  not  at  the  bar  of  any  in- 
«r  or  other  tribunal,  the  judges  peremptorify 
***erniled  them,  and  required  Um  to  answer  to 
*i  isdietment  ••  Guilty"  or  "  Not  Guilty." 

^aae  then  urged,  at  great  length,  those  rea- 
>^  which  led  him  to  decline  to  pot  himself  on 
^  bf  pleading  to  the  indictment  Never 
^  andeniable  reasons  pressed  with  such 
power  and  ability.  He  showed  that  it  was  im- 
P*KiblB  for  hmi  to  hare  that  craualand  just  trial 
^^  was  his  right  as  an  Englishman.  He 
^ftd  that,  oontraiy  to  all  the  authorities  and 
paoci|ieB  of  English  law  wliich  he  cited,  be  was 

/TImvm  tbm  iiBeiitrio  Sir  GmAvt  Pftlaer,  of  whoa 
■Jj^J^th  f<vM  •  very  graphic  skBteh.  He  w««  dUtin- 
gy  "T  Ui  abiHtj  ud  mmauAj  knofwtedM  io  hit  pro- 
^^nd  htswiMkBi  and  g«Mronty»T»  nid  tohaiT«  bMQ 
■^l""*.  Dwiaf  »ath«troabletofUM«fe.h«IiT«l 
Ma  tW  l^n^pW,  »  piofaiiil  mad  known  Cavyier :  awl 


£3*!^  •nSnr  or  pniAtcoald  arer  shake  hia  priiKiples 
,  ^  P^  ^iiiauii  in  eaBvaraneinf,  and  would  not  keep 
L?!***»'^  •««  »  "tt**  Cataliar.  One  of  his  derfcs 
S^MiitoW  as  lifid  thai  ke  wookl  never  write  the  woid 
«^  »i*  a  fieat  O,  and  the  attoraey-ffeneral  btmaelf 
*«  Mpviei  la  hava  pwchnaad  the  Baaor  of  Chariton  fiva 
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arraigned  before  judges  ^iio,  in  another  plaoe, 
had  prejudged  his  case  and  recorded  their  votea  * 
against  him.  He  dwelt  upon  the  months  and 
years  that  had  been  occupied  in  contriving  and 
collecting  secret  evidence  to  sustain  the  prose- 
cation,  while  he  had  all  the  time  been  kept  a 
cfoae  prisoner.*  He  entered  upon  a  particup 
lar  examination  of  the  specifiditions  brought 
against  him,  and  showed  that  they  were  vague 
and  general,  and  such  as  did  not  bear  against 
him  individually,  but  as  a  member  of  a  Parlia- 
ment to  which  he  was  lawfully  elected,  and  in 
which  he  had  acted  in  concurrence  with  the 
nation  from  time  to  time..  In  conclusion,  he 
addreesed  his  judges  in  this  nervous  and  solemn 
strain: 

**  Unto  this,  unless  some  remedy  be  afforded 
by  tbe  justice,  candour,  and  fovour  of  thia 
coort»  it  may  be  better  for  the  prisoner  (for 
aught  he  yet  knows)  to  be  immediately  destroy- 
ed by  special  command  (if  nothing  else  will  sat- 
isfy), without  any  form  of  law,  as  one  to  whom 
quarter,  after  at  least  two  years*  cool  blood,  is 
thought  fit  to  be  denied  in  relation  to  the  late 
wars.  This  may  seem  better  than  under  a 
colour  and  form  of  justice  to  pretend  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  law  and  the  king's  courts, 
whose  part  it  is  to  set  free  the  innooent,  upon 
an  equal  and  indifferent  trial  had  before  them. 


*  **!!  is  oboenrable  how  earhr  haid  aMasars  appeared 
in  the  way  wherein  the  inisoner  became  excepted  out  of  the 
Act  of  Indemnitj.  when  the  Commons,  his  proper  judges, 
declared  him  in  their  thonehta  not  fit  te  bo  endangered  in 
the  point  ef  hfis ;  yet  nnto  the  judgment  of  the  Lotds  (that 
ooght  not  to  judge  commoners  oobrooght  before  tbem  by  the 
Coounmut  much  lees  in  oppoeite  judgment  to  the  Commons) 
the  Commons  were  neceesitated  to  yield,  lest  otherwise  tbe 
Act  of  Indemnity  to  the  whole  nation  shooM  sti^  npon  thin 
dispnte  and  eassntial  diffirenoe  bstween  the  two  Hoooes ;  n 
competiUon  easily  orermled ;  although,  as  it  proves  by  the 
seqcMl,  that  act  of  indemnity  is  hke  to  become /rie  dr  $e^  or 
a  deetroyer  of  ilaelf,  if  yoor  lonlshipe  shoold  conceive  yoor- 


selToe  at  liberty,  notwithatanding  that  not,  not  onlv  to  Wing 
memoir  upon  the  stage  the  stau  of  aU  the  past 
I  hom  first  to  last,  bat  to  trr  and  jn^  the  merit 


anew  into  i 
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ef  them  in  my  poreoo,  and  therein  call  in  qoeetion  the  mild* 
ity  of  that  whole  act,  and  make  TMd  the  benefit  intended  bf 
it,  in  case  the  war  undertaken  and  managed  by  both  or  ei- 
ther of  the  hooaea  of  Parliament  be  judged  unlawfhl,  and 
within  the  statute  of  »  Edward  la  ;  for  this  adjudges  all 
the  people  of  Bngland  nwfally  guilty  of  the  eril  of  a  sm  and 
offence  against  Um  Inw  of  nature,  which  once  done,  what* 
ever  promised  indemnity  be  granteid  for  tbe  present,  tbe  eril 
of  the  action  remaineth  niton  record,  not  only  to  the  infamy 
of  the  whole  people  of  England,  but  their  fntun  danger, 
upon  preunoe  that  they  have  finrfeited  the  vety  indemnity 
granted. 

*' The  length  of  time  taken  to  search  out  matter  againet 
the  prieoaer,  and  the  undue  pmctioee  and  conraee  to  find 
out  witnessee,  do  farther  evidence  how  unlike  the  prisoner  ia 
to  have  an  equal  and  indifbrent  triaL  He  doubts  not  this 
will  appear  in  his  two  yean*  doee  imprieonment  (six  months 
whereirf  was  banishment),  during  which  time  he  wae  never 
80  much  as  once  examined,  or  had  any  quaetion  put  to  hiii 
whereby  he  might  conjecture  wherefore  he  was  oommiUed 
to  prison,  any  farther  than  was  expressed  in  the  warrmnta 
of  commitment.  Now  theee  were  so  eeneral  that  nothing 
certain  or  particQlar  eonid  be  gathoud  nut  of  them  But 
upon  the  received  opinion  that  he  wae  excepted  out  of  the 
Act  of  Indemnity,  and,  in  tiie  senee  of  both  Aousee,  a  great 
delraqnent,  hia  sstnte  wae  attempted  to  be  inventoried,  hia 
rsntale  demandsd,  his  rents  wers  actally  seised  in  the  ton- 
nnte*  hnnds,  and  ther  forbidden  to  pny  theak  His  very 
courts  were  prohibited  by  oAioers  of  great  persenwes,  c' 
ing  the  grant  of  the  eetnto,  and  threatening  his  eOoers 
doing  their  duty.  Ify  theee  kind  of  nndne  mom 
prieaner  had  not  wheeewithnl  to  maintain  himself  in  i 
and  hia  debta,  to  the  value  of  above  £10,000,  were  undia- 
charged,  either  miadpal  or  latereet.  The  hopes  of  private 
Iners  and  profit  hereby  wae  ooeh  in  the  tiBiati  and  ether 
pensoe  soaght  oat  for  ftr  and  near  to  he  witneosea,  that  it 
IS  no  woadar  at  last  snsriethiag  by  way  of  chaige  oonee  to 
be  exhibited.'*  The  foregoing  is  fVom  a  paper  he  left  be* 
'       -"JJfiBMrandamtjilsarfails 
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^  if  their  cause  will  bear  it  ;"but  it  is  very  risible 

*  beforehand  that  all  possible  means  of  defence 

are  taken  and  withheld  from  him,  and  laws  are 

made  ex  post  facto  to  forejudge  the  merit  of  the 

cause,  the  party  being  unheard. 

"  And  when  he  hath  said  all  this,  that,  as  a 
rational  man,  does  occur  to  him,  and  is  fit  for 
him  to  represent  in  all  humility  to  the  court,  he 
craves  leave  farther  to  add,  that  he  stands  at 
this  bar  not  only  as  a  man,  and  a  man  clothed 
with  the  privileges  of  the  most  sovereign  court, 
but  as  a  Christian  that  hath  faith  and  reliance 
in  God,  through  whose  gracious  and  wise  ap- 
pointment he  is  brought  into  these  circum- 
stances, and  unto  this  place  at  this  time,  whose 
will  he  desires  to  be  found  resigned  up  into,  as 
well  in  what  he  now  calls  him  to  sufi!*er,  as  in 
what  he  hath  called  hun  formerly  to  act,  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  of  the  people  of  God 
in  it.  Upon  this  bottom,  he  blesses  the  name 
of  his  God,  he  is  feariess,  and  knows  the  issue 
will  be  good,  whatever  it  prove.  God*s  strength 
may  appear  in  the  prisoner's  weakness;  and 
this  more  all  things  carry  the  face  of  certain 
ruin  and  ddistruction  unto  all  that  is  near  and 
dear  to  him  in  this  world,  the  more  wiU  divine 
deliverance  and  salvation  appear,  to  the  making 
good  of  that  Scripture,  that  he  that  is  content 
to  lose  his  life  in  God's  cause  and  way,  shall 
save  it,  and  he  that,  instead  thereof,  goes  about 
to  save  his  life  upon  undue  terms,  shall  lose  it 

'*  Far  be  it,  therefore,  from  me  to  have  know- 
ingly, maliciously,  or  wittingly  offended  the  law, 
rightly  understood  and  asserted,  much  less  to 
have  done  anything  that  is  malum  per  se,  or  that 
is  morally  eviL  This  is  what  I  allow  not,  as  I 
am  a  man,  and  what  I  desire  with  steadfastness 
to  resist,  as  I  am  a  Christian.  If  I  can  judge 
anything  of  my  own  case,  the  true  reason  of 
the  present  difliculties  and  straits  I  am  in  is 
because  I  have  desired  to  walk  by  a  just  and 
righteous  rule  in  all  my  actions,  and  not  to 
serve  the  lusts  and  passions  of  men,  but  rather 
to  die  than  wittingly  and  deliberately  sin  against 
God  and  transgress  his  holy  laws,  or  prefer  my 
own  private  interest  before  the  good  of  the 
whole  community  I  relate  unto,  in  the  kingdom 
where  the  lot  of  my  residence  is  cast." 

Before  resuming  his  seat.  Vane  once  more 
claimed  the  benefit  of  council.  The  court  told 
him  that  if  he  would  plead,  and  put  himself  on 
the  issue,  he  should  then  have  counsel  assign- 
ed. After  considerable  urging,  and  with  evi- 
dent reluctance  and  distrust  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  court  and  its  promise,  be  was  prevailed 
upon  to  comply,  and  to  plead  not  guilty.  He 
was  at  once  remanded  to  prison,  and,  four  days 
after,  was  brought  up  to  trial 

Upon  taking  his  place  in  the  court,  he  claim- 
ed the  promise  of  his  judges,  and  was  told  that 
they  would  be  his  counsel !  So  went  on  this 
deliberate  murder.  Since  the  first  promise  was 
made.  Chief-justice  Forster  (who  presided  at 
the  trial)  had  been  to  Hampton  Court  and  re- 
ceived instructions.  He  and  his  associates 
throughout  were  merely  the  instruments  of  the 
murderers  behind  the  scene,  Charles  and  Clar- 
endon. Chief-justice  Forster  had  even  been 
overheard  to  say  on  the  day  of  arraignment, 
when  the  convincing  arguments  of  the  prisoner 
had  left  the  prosecuting  o£Bcers  without  the 
power  of  answering  them,  '*  Though  we  know 


not  what  to  say  to  him,  we  kuow  uMit  to  lo 
with  him." 

The  attomey«general.  Sir  Geofiiey  PibBcr, 
now  stated  the  nature  of  the  overt  aeu  dmiged 
against  the  prisoner,  and  the  partiadui  of  tbe 
prooft.  <«  We  shall  prove,"  be  said,  •'thattte 
prisoner  sat  with  others  in  several  ooneili,er 
Tather  oonMeracies,  encroached  the  goten* 
ment,  levied  forces,  a^Minted  ofl&oen,  asd  it 
last  levied  open  and  actual  war  at  thelieadof 
a  regiment ;  and  though  be  be  cbaifeaMe  for 
any  crime  of  treason  since  the  beginninsof  tbe 
late  war,  yet  we  shall  confine  the  ftett  of  wlueh 
we  charge  him  to  the  reign  of  his  preseoc  d^ 
esty."  The  first  piece  of  evidenoe  wast  w- 
rant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  priwoer, 
directed  to  the  ofilcers  of  the  nafy,  and  eoa- 
manding  them  to  issue  out  stores  for  the  8e^ 
vice  of  the  government.  The  sigoaton  of  tbe 
prisoner  was  proved  1^  two  witnesses  ae^iot- 
ed  with  the  general  character  of  \m  hudwn- 
ting.  Several  entries  in  the  joonnls  of  tlw 
House  of  Commons  were  then  road.  One  of 
them,  dated  the  1st  of  February,  1649,  purport- 
ed to  be  an  order  for  estabUsbiog  a  cooaea  of 
state.  Another  entry,  of  the  date  of  the  iftU 
of  February  in  the  same  year,  oootainedai^ 
structions  to  the  council  of  state,  reqairiflg  tbeo 
io  suppress  the  attempts  of  any  wtw  shoid^ 
pretend  title  to  the  kingly  govemmeat,  fn« 
the  late  king,  or  from  his  son,  or  from  any  otM 
person.  The  attorney-general  insisted  thii  w 
former  part  of  these  instructions  showed  urn 
terest  to  destroy  the  person  of  the  king,  w 
that  the  latter  part  showed  an  ioterett  to  m 
stroy  the  kingly  government.  It  appeared  fraj 
another  entinr  in  the  journals  of  the  14th JJ 
February,  1649^  that  the  prisoner  had  beej 
chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  m 
had  acted  upon  the  instructions  before  moj 
tioned,  and  uaually  sat  in  the  council ;  and  iW 
he  had  also  acted  as  treasurer  of  the  aavy.  Tm 
fact  of  his  sitting  as  member  in  a  conunittee 
council  was  also  proved  by  witnesses.  It " 
farther  proved  that  in  1651  he  was  appoi 
president  of  the  council  of  state,  and  as 
signed  orders  for  military  equipments, 
other  entry  was  read,  dated  7th  of  Maj.  K 
fhmi  which  it  appeared  that  a  eouunittM 
safety  had  been  appointed  for  the  care  of 
Commonwealth,  and  that  the  prisoner  was 
of  its  members,  and,  as  such,  had  acted  io 
ferencewith  foreign  ambassadors,  and  aoe 
ted  officers  to  commanda  in  the  army,  aod 
made  several  orders,  and  acted  in  varioaso 
ways  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth, 
witness  of  the  name  of  Marsh  proved  th^ 
prisoner  proposed  a  new  model  of  the  ~ 
ment,  Whitelocke  presiding  in  the  chi 
that  one  of  the  particulars  proposed  was  a 
luUon  declaring  it  destructive  to  the 
liberty  to  admit  any  king  into  power.  Ai 
witness  stated  that  he  beliOTod  Sir  Heary  Vi 
had  proposed  this  resolution  to  the 
and  affirmed  positively  that  he  gave  reasoas 
its  support.  A  third  proved  that  Sir  "'" 
Vane  had  been  at  the  head  of  «  company 
soldiers  in  Southwark.* 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  evideaee 
support  of  the  prosecution.  Sir  Henry  Va 
was  now  called  upon  for  hia  defence.    Hcj 
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|Bd»  Int,  in  point  of  law,  thit  the  word  "  king,** 
■  tke  itatote  of  treasons,  coold  only  be  under- 
•cood  to  neaa  a  king  reifnant,  one  in  the  actual 
fiwearinn  of  the  crown,  abd  not  a  king  merely 
iKh  ic  jure,  who  is  not  in  possession  of  the 
tlnse;  that  the  Parliament  was  the  only  pow- 
er repant  at  the  time  aUeged,  oonseiinently 
ihit  10  tretson  could  be  committed  against  the 
bof.  He  was  proceeding  in  this  argoment, 
viieB  the  court  obserred  that,  previoos  to  en- 
ftoisg  into  his  defence  in  matters  of  law,  it 
iMRiU  be  proper  for  him  to  can  witnesses,  if  he 
bd  aaj.  Upon  this,  he  said  that,  not  haTing 
tees  isfennedof  the  natore  of  the  charges,  nor 
of  theeridence  to  be  brooght  against  hion,  he 
hid  Mt  been  aUe  to  profide  witnesses,  and  he 
tbeictee  desired  process  of  thecoort  to  sum- 
■08  witnesses,  and  a  ^rther  time  to  answer 
te  charge ;  bat  the  coort  declared  that  soch  a 
Mqr  eonki  not  be  allowed.  Undaunted,  he 
tkcB,  with  infinite  learning  and  ability,  grapi^ed 
litk  ai  the  evidence  against  him,  and  justified 
ceiT'particnlar  of  his  conduct.  The  learning, 
tke  eioqosBee,  the  lofty  courage  with  which  he 
U  this,  will  appear  in  the  f<ulowing  masterly 


"the  eaoses  that  did  happen  to  move  his 
bttaaiesty  to  depart  ftt>m  his  Parliament,  nid 
esMBUM  fn  many  years,  not  only  at  a  distance 
>Ki  in  a  disjonetion  from  them,  but  at  last  in  a 
'Khted  posture  of  enmity  and  war  against 
An,  are  so  well  known  and  fully  stated  in 
pit,  mittmif  wnUen  ts  ehmrmetert  o/Uooi  on 
wh  parts,  that  I  shall  only  mention  it,  and  re- 
hrtoit 

**  This  mtiUr  wm  not  imu  in  c  conur.  The 
ippetb  were  solenm,  and  the  decision,  by  the 
**ord,  was  giren  by  that  God  who,  being  the 
P^  of  the  whole  world,  does  right,  and  cannot 
^•Uicrwise. 

*'^  occasion  of  these  unhappy  differences, 
tehappenag,  most  great  and  unusual  changes 
gd  leTohitions,  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  did 
■"■k  is  Bpon  OS,  not  only  to  the  disjointing 
te  Miamentary  assembly  among  themselves 
^head  from  the  members,  the  co-ordinates 
■<o  eadi  oth^,  and  the  Houses  within  them- 
f^)»  bat  to  the  creating  such  formed  diTis- 
"■>  iBong  the  people,  and  to  the  producing 
"■^  a  general  state  of  confusion  and  disorder, 
tttt  banfly  any  were  able  to  know  their  duty, 
■*»ith  certainty  to  discern  who  were  to  com- 
mand and  who  to  obey.  All  things  seemed  to 
^fedsoed,  and  in  a  manner  resolTcd  into  their 
>nc  demento  and  principles. 

''Nevertheless,  as  dartc  as  such  a  state  may 
*Mhe  law  of  En^and  leaves  not  the  subjects 
yoC  as  I  humbly  conceive,  without  some 
p'piLs  of  direction  what  to  do,  in  the  cleav- 
■I  to,  and  pursuing  of  which,  I  hope  I  shall 
iot  be  aoeounted  nor  judged  an  o&nder,  or  if 
I  an,  lahaU  have  the  comfort  and  peace  of  my 
l^pea  to  support  me  in  and  under  my  greatest 


"The  king  is  acknowledged  to  have  two  ca- 
iieities  in  faun :  one  a  natural,  as  he  is  desoend- 
^  «f  the  blood  royal  of  the  realm ;  and  the  body 
■^nl  he  hath  in  this  capacity  is  of  the  crea- 
■B  of  ahaighty  God,  and  mortal :  the  other  is 
ff^  capacity,  in  respect  of  whieh  he  is  a 
wy  pohcie  or  nqrsiical,  framed  by  the  policy 
*  Baa,  which  ia  inmortal  and  invisible.    To 


the  king,  in  both  these  capacities  conjoined,  at* 
legiance  is  due ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  natural 
person  of  the  king,  accompanied  with  his  politio 
capacity,  or  the  politic  appropriated  to  the  nat- 
ural 

'*  The  poUtie  capacity  of  the  king  hath  prop* 
eriy  no  body  nor  soul,  for  it  is  fhuned  by  the 
policy  of  man. 

*<  In  all  indictments  of  treason,  when  any  one 
does  intend  the  death  and  destruction  of  the 
king,  it  must  needs  be  understood  of  his  natu- 
ral body,  the  other  being  immortal.  The  in- 
dictment therefore  concludes,  contra  Ugiantim 
nut  debiiumt  against  the  duty  of  his  allegiance 
so  that  allegiance  is  doe  to  the  natural  body. 

**  Admitting,  then,  that  thus  by  law  allegiance 
is  due  to  the  king  (as  before  recited),  yet  it  is 
always  to  be  presumed  that  it  is  to  the  king  in 
conjunction  with  the  Parliament,  the  law,  and 
the  kingdom,  and  not  in  disjunction  from  or 
opposition  to  them ;  and  that  while  a  Parlia- 
ment is  in  being  and  cannot  be  dissolved  but  by 
the  consent  of  the  three  estates. 

*<  This  is  therefore  that  which  makes  the  mat- 
ter in  question  a  new  case,  that  never  before 
happened  in  the  kingdom,  nor  was  possible  to 
happen,  unless  there  bad  been  a  Parliament 
constituted,  as  this  was,  unsubjected  to  ad- 
journment, prorogation,  or  dissolution,  by  the 
king's  will.  Where  such  a  power  is  granted, 
and  the  co-ordinates  thereupon  disagree  and 
fall  out,  such  efl^cts  and  consequents  as  these 
that  have  happened  wiU  but  too  probably  fol- 
low ;  and  if  either  the  law  of  nature  or  Eng- 
land inform  not  in  such  case,  it  wiD  be  impos- 
sible for  the  subjects  to  know  their  doty,  when 
that  power  and  command  which  ought  to  flow 
from  three  in  conjunction  comes  to  be  exercised 
by  all  or  either  of  them,  singly  and  apart,  or  by 
two  of  them  against  one. 

**  When  new  and  never-heard-of  changes  do 
fan  out  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  not  like  that  the 
known  and  written  laws  of  the  land  should  be 
the  exact  rule,  hu  the  grounds  and  rules  sf  jus- 
tke^  eaniuined  and  deeUartd  in  the  law  of  nature^ 
are  and  ought  to  be  a  sanctuary  in  such  cases, 
even  by  the  very  conmion  law  of  England ;  for 
thence  originally  spring  the  unerring  rules  that 
are  set  by  the  divine  and  eternal  law  for  rule 
and  subjection  in  all  states  and  kingdoms.'* 

In  a  subsequent  passage  of  this  immortal  de- 
fence he  illustrated  the  emphatic  differences 
which  separated  his  case  from  that  of  almost 
every  other,  though  he  avowed  the  same  devo- 
tion to  the  good  cause  common  to  all  who  had 
suffered  for  it,  and  proudly  appealed  to  his  vir- 
tuous and  unstained  conduct  in  his  days  of 
power. 

'*  The  resolutions  and  votes  for  changing  the 
government  into  a  Commonwealth  or  free  state 
were  passed  some  weeks  before  my  return  to 
Parliament ;  yet  afterward,  so  far  as  I  judg- 
ed the  same  consonant  to  the  principles  and 
grounds,  declared  in  the  laws  of  England,  for 
ophokUng  that  political  power  which  hath  given 
the  rise  and  introduction  in  this  nation  to  mon- 
archy itself,  by  the  account  of  ancient  writers, 
I  conceived  it  my  duty,  as  the  state  of  things 
did  then  appear  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  said 
alteration  made,  to  keep  my  station  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  perform  my  allegiance  therein  to 
king  and  kingdwn,  under  the  powers  then  reg- 
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nant,  upon  my  principles  before  declared,  yield- 
iog  obedience  to  their  authority  and  oommanda ; 
and  having  received  trust,  in  reference  to  the 
Bi^ety  and  preservation  of  the  kingdom,  in  those 
times  of  imminent  danger  both  within  and  with- 
out, I  did  conscientiously  hold  mjrself  obliged 
to  be  true  and  faithful  therein.  This  I  did  upon 
a  public  account,  not  daring  to  quit  my  station 
in  Parliaaient  by  virtue  of  my  first  writ.  Nov 
was  it  for  any  private  or  gainful  ends  to  profit 
myself  or  enridi  my  relations.  This  may  ap- 
pear as  well  by  the  great  debt  I  have  contract- 
ed, as  by  the  destitute  condition  my  many  chil- 
dren are  in  as  to  any  provision  made  for  them ; 
and  I  do  publicly  challenge  all  persons  whatso- 
ever that  can  give  information  of  any  bribes  or 
covert  ways  used  by  me  during  the  whole  time 
of  my  public  acting.  Therefore  I  hope  it  will  be 
evident  to  the  consciences  of  the  jury  that  what 
I  have  done  hath  been  upon  principles  of  integ- 
rity, hottoor,  justice,  reason,  and  conscience, 
and  not,  as  is  suggested  in  the  indictment,  by 
instigation  of  the  devil,  or  want  of  the  fear  of 
God. 

**  A  second  great  change  that  happened  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  Parliament,  and  in  them, 
of  the  very  kingdom  itself  and  the  laws  there- 
of, to  the  plucking  up  the  liberties  of  it  by  the 
very  roots,  and  the  introducing  of  an  arbitrary 
regal  power,  under  the  name  of  Protector,  by 
force  and  the  law  of  the  sword,  was  the  usur- 
pation of  Cromwell,  which  I  opposed  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  to  that  degree  of  suffer- 
ing, and  with  that  constancy,  that  well  near  had 
cost  me  not  only  the  loss  of  my  estate,  but  of 
ray  very  Ufe,  if  he  might  have  had  his  will, 
which  a  higher  than  he  hindered ;  yet  I  did  re- 
main a  prisoner,  under  great  hardship,  four 
months,  in  an  island,  by  his  orders. 

*•  Hereby  that  which  I  have  asserted  is  most 
undeniably  evident,  as  to  the  true  grounds  and 
ends  of  my  actions  all  along,  that  were  against 
usurpation  on  the  one  hand,  or  such  extraordi- 
nary actings  on  the  other  as  I  doubted  the  laws 
might  not  warrant  or  indemnify,  unless  I  were 
enforced  thereunto  by  an  overruling  and  inev- 
itable necessity.'* 

In  conclusion,  he  put  in  these  questions  to 
the  court  : 

"  1.  Whether  the  collective  body  of  the  Par- 
liament can  be  impeached  of  high  treason  1 

**  2.  Whether  any  person  acting  by  authority 
of  Pariiament  can,  so  long  as  he  acteth  by  that 
authority,  commit  treason  1 

**  3.  Whether  noAtters  acted  by  that  authority 
can  be  called  in  question  in  an  inferior  court  1 

**  4.  Whether  a  Idngde  jurtj  and  out  of  pos- 
session, can  have  treason  committed  against 
him,  he  not  being  king  de  f^cUf,  and  in  actual 
possession  1  And  prayed  it  might  be  argued 
by  counsel. 

**  6.  Whether  matters  done  in  Southwark,  in 
another  county,  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  a 
Middlesex  jury  r* 

All  these  masterly  aigumente  to  law  and  ap- 
peals to  simplest  reason  were  of  course  una- 
vailing. The  court  held  that  the  Parliament 
was  detennined  and  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
Charies  I. ;  that  the  proceedings  subsequent  to 
that  event,  though  conducted  in  the  name  of 
Parliament,  were  without  any  legal  authority, 
and  abeolutely  void;  that  Charlee  II.  became 


king  ife  ,^Kto  as  wdl  as  ie  >tcre  fiOBi  the  noiMat 
of  his  father's  death;  and  that  aU  acts  tee 
with  intent  to  exdude  him  from  tke  txenm 
of  his  kingly  offiee  were  overt  aeto  of  luKh  tica> 
son.  As  to  the  objection  respoeimg  the  cooa- 
ties,  the  court  bM  that  any  overt  act  teadii^ 
to  prove  the  compaasiog  of  the  death  of  tbt 
king  might  be  given  in  evidence,  in  whatever 
county  that  overt  act  had  been  eoBunitted. 

Vaae,  resohite  and  undaanCed,  atfll  prayed 
the  benefit  of  a  bill  of  exoeptioas  upon  these 
points ;  but  this  the  court  refiiaed,  bafiig  of 
opinion  thai  the  stainteol' Westaunster  S,  ctaqp. 
81,  which  allows  of  biUs  of  eiccemioM,  dees 
not  apply  to  a  criminal  ease,  hot  ottljr  to  adioni 
between  party  and  party.  He  then  proved,  ky 
a  few  witnesses,  the  utter  folaebood  of  mneh 
of  the  crovra  evideoee,  and  so  closed  his  de- 
fettoe. 

The  solieitor-general  now  roae^  and  made  a 
most  brutal  speech.  He  opetdy  dedared  "  tfast 
the  prisoner  tmut  be  made  a  publie  sacrifice;* 
and,  in  allusion  to  his  urgent  demands  for  the 
benefit  of  counsel,  held  this  indecent  language : 
*'  What  counsel,  does  he  thi^  woold  dare  to 
speak  for  him  in  such  a  manifest  case  of  trsa- 
son,  unless  he  ooaU  caHdown  the  headeof  hie 
feHow-traitors,  Bradshaw  or  Cook,  firon  the 
topof  Westminster  Hall  V  Whea  the  aohcitor 
had  ended,  the  comt  sent  oat  the  jury  wittHMi 
saying  a  word  on  the  merits  of  the  ease,  ia 
order  that  the  effeot  of  his  harangae  m^nht  net 
be  impaired,  and  he  imw  twempermkitd  te  AaMs 
Mtcrei  eonstdtutidn  with  ike  foremmm.  at  tke^f  wnt 
leaving  the  box.  After  an  absence  of  half  a 
hour,  the  jury  returned  into  court  with  a  ve^ 
diet  of  gut^,  and  Yane  vras  carried  badt  to  ths 
Tower. 

Some  friends  vimted  him  in  his  ceil  j 
ateiy  after  his  return  to  it,  and  thef  ^ 
prised  to  find  him  in  cheerful  spirits.  Ahhoi^ 
he  had  been  in  court  for  more  than  tea  hmos, 
without  any  refreslmient,  and  engaged  for  a 
large  part  of  the  time  in  the  vaotl  earnest  and 
energetic  eflRnrts  of  argument  and  oratoiy,  he 
seemed,  at  the  conclusion,  to  be  clothed  with 
new  strength  and  animation  of  amd.  They 
queetioned  him,  and  he  explained  the  feeBag 
thus :  **  He  had  all  atong,**  he  said,  *•  foieaeea 
the  prosecution  which  luid  then  been  coaaam- 
raated.  He  knew  that  the  ofibncea  to  be  char- 
ged upon  him  would  be  such  as  wtNdd  < 
involve  the  whole  nation,  and  that,  in  < 
ing  himself,  he  might,  therefore,  be  considMdl 
as  defending  the  liberty  and  lifo  of  every  . 
lishman  who  had  acted  in  the  cause  of  the  f 
monwealth.  He  had  been  deeply 
with  a  sense  of  the  oUigatioa  that  rented  i 
him  to  make  a  defence  worthy  of  the  fanp 
and  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  and  he 
formed  the  resolution  to  avail  himself  of  i 
security  which  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  i 
country  had  provided  to  protect  the 
against  injustice  and  oppression.  Ac 
these  views,  he  had  refused  ta  plead  to  tha  i 
dictment  until  he  was  assured  he  shoald  f 
the  benefit  of  counsel  When,  on  the  i 
of  that  day,  he  found  that  he  had  been  4 
and  betrayed,  and  was  without  eeuaael  la  i 
vise  with  himi  aid  him,  and  speak  for  hiflt»  J 
that  the  great  cause  of  libeily  and  right 
left  for  him  alone  to  vindicate,  he  was  < 
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el  witii  t  89086  of  his  iocompetenoy  to  do  it 
justice ;  bot  in  iookiog  bade,  at  the  close  of 
tbe  day,  opon  the  defence  he  had  been  enabled 
tonake,  hia  heart  OTorflowed  with  devout  grat- 
itude aad  joy.  He  blesaed  the  Lord  that  he 
had  been  strengthened  to  maintain  himself  at 
tbe  post  which  ProTidenoe  had  assigned  him ; 
tbattrgoments  had  been  suggmted  to  his  mind ; 
that  be  bad  not  been  left  to  oTeriook  any  means 
of  defence ;  that  his  lips  had  been  clothed  with 
more  than  their  usnal  eloquence,  and  that,  by 
bis  gFseioos  help,  he  had  been  enabled  to  dis- 
ebaife,  to  his  own  entire  satis&ctioD,  the  duty 
be  owed  to  his  eoontrr  and  to  the  liberty  of  his 
eouotiymen.  He  had  spoken  that  day,  as  be 
told  the  judges,  *  not  for  his  own  sake  only,  but 
lor  theirs  and  for  posterior.'  He  had  done  his 
best  aad  his  utmost  for  himself  and  for  his  fel- 
low-mea ;  his  conscience  was  discharged,  his 
eUigitions  to  society  were  fulfilled,  and  his 
Hind  was  therefore  at  peace  with  itself,  at 
peaee  with  the  world,  and  full  of  satisfaction, 
Mmfort,  and  joy."* 

The  real  murderers  now  appear  upon  tbe 
•oeae.  We  are  able  to  uplift  the  curtain  which 
bai  eonoealed  them  hitherto,  and  show  them 
to  tbe  eiecration  of  posterity. 

The  thne  had  come  for  the  redemption  of 
the  king's  solemn  promise  that  he  would  remit 
Vase's  sentence  should  he  be  proTod  guilty. 
loitead  of  interfering  to  redeem,  be  interfered 
towbet  tbe  ceal  of  Clarendon.  He  thus  wrote, 
the  day  after  the  trial,  te  his  pious  chancellor : 

'*  HMBpton  Court,  Sstonky,  t 
Two  in  Um  ahenoon.      | 

"The  relation  that  has  been  made  to  me  of 
w  Henry  Vane's  carriage  yesterday  in  the 
Hall  is  the  occasion  of  this  letter,  which,  if  I 
tti  ri|fatly  informed,  was  so  Insolent  as  to  jus- 
tily  all  be  had  done,  acknowledging  no  su- 
Pwae  power  in  England  but  a  Parliament,  and 
■my  things  to  that  purpose.  You  bsTO  had  a 
tnie  acooant  of  all ;  and  if  be  has  given  new 
oeeasion  to  be  hanged,  certainly  he  is  too  dan- 

S*9  <  man  to  let  /tse,  if  we  eon,  honeetfy  put 
^  of  the  way.  Think  of  this^.  and  give  me 
nae  aceonnt  oiit  to-morrow,  till  when  I  have 
•0  ■ore  to  say  to  you.  C.  R." 

On  Wednesday,  the  Uth  of  June,  Vane  was 
•"^wgiit  up  to  receive  bis  sentence.  After  the 
|KQtl  formalities,  he  was  called  upon  to  answer 
^whether  he  had  anything  to  say  why  sentence 

-/l»iU  fubjoia  »  f«w  datails  from  Sikw:  "  Ob  this  daj, 
"JjTbeuif  fiTen  to  friemU  to  Tuit  him  in  the  Tower,  he 
"^^»«»  with  Tery  gremt  sheerfnlnoM-and  with  n  com- 
Si  J^  rf  «I»rit,h»TO»»  whoOy  giran  op  hiniMlf  to  the 
I2i?«?**\  ^  ^H  toW  him  by  a  friend  that  hia  death 
2r^  »  b*a  to  the  people  of  God,  he  answered,  that 
nr?  ."^  up  other  inatrnments  to  serre  him  and  his 
XZU^  M  to  tbe  king's  promise  r  •«  Upon  frienda 
i^^Maf  him  to  make  some  sobinissioB  to  the  king,  and 


..e  king  can  do  his  promise. 

kv  N«.  X:rr"»  »■"*•!'  »•  •<>  sniBciently  obliged  to  spare 
Srt^JJ  »•  Atw  fcr  him  to  do  it  than  m^lf  to  Jeek 
L  Jrr^fT^M  •xtrwndy  touching:  **Ment>ea  be- 
;j«Jisto  him  oT  the  eroel  praoeedinga  against  him, 

*2rfi".S!i°*"  ladiaoJorse Tbe  said. 'If  the  shed- 
3»*??i?^  "^Fwe  an  ootaaioB  oC  gathering  to- 
^SSJt^^  «li«p««d  intoneta  and  remnant^  the 
KSaSi.  .   "?*»  ^  whaterer  differing  persuasions.  I 
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of  dtath  should  net  be  passed  opon  him."  Vane 
rose  upon  this,  **  with  an  air  which  sufficient^ 
indicated  that  he  not  only  had  aoroething,  but 
a  good  deal,  to  say,  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him.'*  He  com- 
menced by  obeenring  that  he  had  not  yet  heanl 
the  indictment  read  in  Latin,  and  he  ohiimed  it 
as  a  right  undeniable.  This  led  to  a  sharp  de- 
bate between  him  and  the  judges  and  lawyers, 
in  which  he  finally  prcTailed.  When  the  in- 
dictment had  been  read  in  Latin,  he  next 
claimed  counael  to  make  exceptions  to  the  in- 
dictment, according  to  law.  After  much  dis- 
cussion this  was  overruled ;  but  he  would  not 
relinquish  his  claim  until  the  court  had  dis- 
tinctly assumed  the  responsibility  of  refumng. 
it.  The  next  thin^  he  oflTered  was  a  bill  tf 
exceptions,  which,  in  the  want  of  counsel,  he 
had  framed  himself.  It  bad  been  oflbred  aoi 
the  day  of  his  trial,  and  the  judges  had  thea 
refused  to  siffn  it.  He  now  showed  that  the 
atatute  of  Edward  had  noTor  been  repealed, 
and  be  adduced  passages  from  Sir  Edward 
Coke  to  proTe  that,  if  the  justices  should  re> 
fuse  to  sign  a  bill  of  exceptions,,  they  might 
be  compelled  by  a  writ  to  sign  it,  and  other- 
wise proceeded  against  This  bold  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  confounded  and 
staggered  the  court  **  The  statute  was  ex- 
plicit, the  law  clear,  the  right  certain."  Bot,. 
after  much  evasion  and  disputation,. the  court 
refused  to  sign  or  receive  it ;  and  onthis point 
also  Vane  would  not  relinquish  his^olaim,.  until, 
the  judges  had,  one  by  one,  aasumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  refusal. 

The  bill  of  exceptions  prepared  by  Vane  haa 
been  preserved.  It  is  a  paper  of  great  ability^ 
learning,  and  interest,  setting  forth  all  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  he  had  been  unjustly  used^ 
and  the  law  violated  in  bis  person.  In  the 
course  of  it,  he  mentions  several  interesting^ 
circumstances,  implying  the  baseness  of  Monk,, 
and  other  matters.* 


night  immediately  befsfc  the  day  of  Terdiot,  on  ] 
the  priaoner  might  net  hava  any  knowledge  < 
presented  to  his  Tiew  and  choice  in  Weetmiastei 


*  '*  On  the  day  of  my  arraignment,  an  eminent 
waa  heard  to  aay  I  bad  Infnted  my  bead  by  what 
that  day  beCote  ever  1  came  to  my  defence^  What  that 
should  be  I  know  not,  except  my  saying  in  open  oooit,. 
*  sovereign  power  of  Parliament,*  which  the  attorney-gen- 
eral wroto  down,  after  he  had  promised  at  my  request  »>- 
ezoeptiaa  should  be  taken  at  words ;  and  whole  Barnes  ef 
lawyers'  books  paaa  up  and  down  the  nation  with  that  title,, 
'aorereign  power  of  Parliament.'  Six  moderate  men,  that^ 
were  like  to  conaider  what  they  did  before  they  would  throw 
awairmy  lifo,  were  aummoMd  to  be  of  my  petty  jury,  whida 
the  kin8>  oouneel  hearing,  wnto  a  letter  to  one  of  th* 
sheriA  to  unsnnunonAem ;  and  a  new  list  was  made  tha- 
fm  the  day  of  Terdiot,  on  purpuee  that 
ge  of  them  tills 

tnWeetminaterHall.   Tet 

one  of  the  for^-eight  of  this  list  (who  said  he  would  hava- 
starred  himself  before  be  would  have  found  Sir  flenry  Yan^ 
guilty  of  treason)  waa  never  called,  though  he  waUed  in. 
the  haU  aU  the  while..  And  in  that  buny  of  those  that 
eonnaased  about,  I  being  alone,  stripped  of  aH  asaistaaee,. 
Sfr  Wilham  Roberts  foreman,  and  Sur  ChriAopker  Abdy,. 
wars  sworn  by  the  court  befbia  I  waa  aware ;  ao  my  ehal. 
longing  them  might  eeem  a  pecaonal  diaobliging  and  exaa- 
peratton  of  them  against  aMy.alUr  they  wen  sworn  and 
fixed.  The  eolidtor  alao  had  a  long  whisper  with  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury,  in  tUe  oourt,  before  they  went  to  verdict, 
telling  him  the  prisoner  must  be  a  aacridee  for  the  nation^ 
Ae. ;  suddenlv  after  which  I  am  here  called  to  receive  my 
sentence.  After  the  day  of  my  trial,  the  judgea  went  to 
Hampton  Court.** 

Thefcrsgoiagiaf^on  »  paper  ha  had  prepared  In  nnaal 
of  judgment.  Thia-ako  ia  an  axtinet  6am  his  nwst  able  and 
ooovinoing  argument  on  the  law  of  treaeoo : 

<' The- law  ia  made  for  tha  benefit  aad  eecurity  oftbefsb- 
ject,  whom  the  law  reqnirea  not  to  examine  the  right  of 
aovareignty.    Nor  is  the  danger  leas  under  oae  gatammaBt 
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Vane's  next  step  was  to  request  the  reading 
of  the  petition  of  the  Parliament  in  favour  of 
his  life,  and  the  king's  promise,  in  reply,  not  to 
take  it  away.  After  much  dispute  he  prerailed 
on  this  point,  and  the  proceedings  in  reference 
to  that  petition  were  read  in  open  court.  He 
then  reminded  the  court,  who  had  begun  to 
ahow  signs  of  impatience  under  his  searching 
and  effectual  management  of  his  cause,  that 
there  were  certain  questions  of  law  which  must 
be  settled  before  sentence  could  be  passed  upon 
him.  He  wished  to  argue  them,  by  counsel  if 
permitted,  if  not  in  person,  before  their  lord- 
ships. He  proceeded  to  instance  them :  **  1. 
Whether  a  Parliament  were  accountable  to  any 
inferior  court.  8.  Whether  the  king,  being  out 
of  possession—" 

The  court  suddenly  broke  in  upon  him  at 
this  point,  and,  with  considerable  vehemence, 
declared  that  "  the  king  was  never  out  of  pos- 
session." Sir  Henry  instantly  replied,  with 
freat  coohiess,  that  if  the  kinf  loot  never  out  of 
possession,  the  indictment  against  him  must  tnev- 
ttabfyfaU  to  the  ground ;  for  the  charge  it  alleged 
wasf  **  that  he  endeavoured  to  keep  out  his  maj- 
esty." 

The  judges  now  showed  themselves  highly 
excited ;  and  Vane,  after  again  demanding  to 
be  heard  in  assigning  his  reasons  for  an  arrest 
of  judgment,  and  after  having  exhausted  the 
various  provisions  of  the  English  law  in  favour 
of  the  security  of  the  subject,  desisted  from  all 
farther  attempts.  As  he  folded  up  his  papers, 
he  appealed  from  that  tribunal  to  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,  who,  he  reminded  his  judges, 
would  judge  them  as  well  as  him,  and  he  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  willingness  to  die  upon 
the  testimony  he  h^  borne.* 

As  he  uttered  these  last  words.  Sergeant 


The  cUtato  it,  for  MearingUie  rablMts  frco 
all  dcmnukt  tiUcv,  that  thtij  may  Mi«ly  fmj  their  allegiance 
when  th«7  receire  protection,  and  that  they  may  not  be  in 
danger  of  being  deetroyed  by  two  powers  at  the  tame  time. 
For  that  power  which  ia  rapreme  and  dtfmeto  will  be  obeyed, 
and  make  it  treaaon  to  do  otherwiae,  be  it  right  or  wxoog 
And  if  the  sab^t  be  at  the  aame  time  in  danger  of  eonunit' 
tmq  treaaon  against  the  power  ie >iir«,  then  is  he  in  nnii» 
erable  condition  and  state  of  nnavoidnble  necessity,  which 
U  provided  against  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  Otherwiae,  if 
he  be  knral  to  the  king  dt  jmrtt  he  shall  be  hanged  by  the 
kinr  d*  facto:  and  if  he  be  faithfol  to  the  king  it/meto,  he 
jrfuul  die  by  the  king  dt  fun,  when  he  recovers  poasession. 
JLgainst  this  it  was  that  the  statute  of  11  Henry  Va.  was 
provided,  in  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  hoases  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  My  cnse  is  either  the  same  with  that,  and 
then  I  desire  the  benefit  of  that  statute ;  or  elee  it  is  new, 
ond  then  I  desire,  as  is  provided  M  Edward  III.,  that  it  be 
refeved  io  the  Parlianieot.''         ~ 

And  Jastly  (one  of  theee  points  respecting  the  indictment 
he  subeeqnentlv,  as  I  have  said,  achieved) : 

**I  hnve  not  been  permitted  to  have  a  cc^  or  sight  of  the 
indictment,  nor  so  much  as  to  hear  it  read  in  Latin,  which 
is  the  original  record  <^  the  court,  and  ought  to  be  the 
foundation  of  their  whole  proceeding  with  me.  I  often  de- 
sired these  things  of  the  court.  I  was  put  (after  two  years' 
dose  imprisonment)  to  answer  for  my  life  to  a  Inar  indict- 
ment, read  in  English,  which,  whether  it  were  rightly  trans- 
lated, how  should  I  know,  that  might  not  hear  Uie  original 
zeoord  in  Latin  1  Counsel  alao,  learned  in  the  law,  were 
denied  me,  thourh  preased  for  by  me  again  and  again  before 
2  pleaded.  And  had  they  been  granted,  what  could  they 
Itave  said  as  to  defects  of  law  in  the  indictment,  unless 
4bey  might  have  had  a  copy  of  it  beforehand  t  My  trial  for 
life  was  huddled  op.  The  jury,  as  was  tokl  me,  must  not 
4eat  or  drink  till  they  had  done  their  work:  but  why  such 
kasto  and  predpiianoy  for  a  man's  lifii,  that  is  more  than 
neat  or  estate,  when  you  can  let  dvil  causes  about  men's 
estates  depend  many  years  ?  If  an  erroneous  judgment  be 
Rf^U'LiJrt  »•««■»  *'  *•  wwrsiWe ;  but  if  innocent 
iOood  be  spiUed,  It  cannot  be  gatbaiad  up  again." 


Keeling,  who  had  manifested  great  pasakm  do- 
ring  the  trial,  exclaimed,  **  So  you  may,  sir,  is 
go^  time,  by  the  grace  of  God."  This  lawyer 
had  been  very  abusive  on  several  occasioiis, 
and  Vane  had  rebuked  his  rudeness.  Onoe,  tot 
instance,  while  the  latter  was  reading  a  pssnfB 
from  a  volume  of  the  statutes,  Ke^og,  wish- 
ing to  look  at  the  book,  attempted  rather  ruddy 
to  snatch  it  from  his  hand&  Vane  withheld 
the  volume,  remarking,  **  When  I  employ  yot 
as  my  counsel,  sir,  I  will  find  you  books." 

I  close  the  account  of  this  most  memorable 
trial  with  one  portion  of  the  grand  appeal  whiek 
Vane  had  taken  occasion  to  make  on  this  lait 
day,  not  to  his  judges,  but  to  posterity.  Tht 
first  has  reference  to  the  old  charge  of  having 
violated  the  Covenant. 

<*  And  in  the  asserting  and  adhering  onto  tke 
right  of  this  highest  sovereign,  as  stated  in  the 
Covenant  before  mention^  the  Lords  tod 
Commons  jomtly  before  the  year  1648,  and  the 
Commons  alone  afterward,  to  the  very  times 
charged  in  the  indictment,  did  manage  the  war 
and  late  diflRnrences  within  these  kingdoms. 
And  whatever  defections  did  hapven  hf  awoatates, 
kiffoeriUs,  and  time^erping  worldlings,  taere  was 
a  party  among  them  that  cmUimued  Jhm,  simeen, 
asi/d  ekasie  unio  that  cause  to  the  last,  and  Umd  it 
better  than  their  very  lives,  of  which  nmmkier  J  oi 
not  ashamed  tovrofess  myself  to  be ;  not  so  mock 
admiring  the  rorm  and  words  of  the  Covenant, 
as  the  righteous  and  holy  ends  therein  ezprast- 
ed,  and  the  true  sense  and  meaning  thereoij 
which  I  have  reason  to  know, 

"  This  general  and  public  case  of  the  kiof* 
dom  is  so  well  known  bv  the  declarations  m 
actions  that  have  passed  on  both  sides,  that  I 
need  but  name  it,  since  this  matter  was  not  dooe 
in  a  comer,  but  frequently  contended  for  in  the 
high  places  of  the  field,  and  written  even  with 
characters  of  blood .  And  out  of  the  bowds  of 
these  public  differences  and  dispates  doth  my 
particular  case  arise,  for  which  I  am  caBed  into 
question ;  but,  admitting  it  come  to  my  kA  to 
stand  single  in  the  witness  I  am  to  give  to  this 

florious  cause,  and  to  be  left  alone,  as  in  a  sort 
am,  yet,  being  upheki  with  the  authority  be- 
fore asserted,  and  keeping  myself  in  unioa  and 
conjunction  therewith,  I  am  not  afraid  to  bear 
my  witness  to  it  in  this  great  preeenoe,  nor  lo 
seal  it  with  my  blood,  if  called  thereuiito ;  sad 
I  am  so  far  satisfied  in  my  conscience  and  a- 
derstanding,  that  it  neither  is  nor  can  be  tret- 
son,  either  against  the  law  of  nature  or  the  law 
of  the  land,  either  nudum  per  se  or  malmm  vs- 
hibitum ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  iacf 
I  owed  to  €rod  the  universal  king,  and  to  his 
majesty  that  now  is,  and  to  the  Church  aad 
people  of  God  in  these  nations,  and  to  the  ia- 
nocent  blood  of  all  that  have  been  slain  in  this 
quarrel.  Nothing,  it  seems,  will  now  serve, 
unless  by  the  condemnation  passed  upon  mf 
person  they  be  rendered  to  posterity  murderen 
and  rebels,  and  that  upon  record  in  a  court  of 
justice  in  Westminster  HalL  And  this  wodd 
inevitably  have  followed,  if  I  had  volontarSy 
given  up  this  cause  without  asserting  their  tni 
my  innocency,  by  which  I  should  have  paDSi& 
that  blood  upon  my  own  head,  whidi  now  I  is 
sure  must  lie  at  the  door  of  others,  and,  in  pit- 
ticular,  of  those  that  knowingly  and  preeip- 
tately  shall  imbrue  their  hands  in  my  f 
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blood,  under  whateTer  form  or  pretext  of  jus- 
tice. 

**  Uj  lords,  if  I  have  been  free  and  plain  with 
Ton  ia  this  matter,  I  beg  jonr  pardon ;  for  it 
coDceras  me  to  be  so,  and  something  more  than 
ordioarily  argent,  where  both  my  estate  and 
life  are  in  soch  imminent  peril ;  nay^  more  than 
mf  Hfe-^ke  concern*  of  thousands  of  Utes  are  in 
1/,  Mi  imbf  of  those  that  are  in  thttr  graves  dU 
mi§^  hu  ofsU  ^terity  in  time  to  come.  Had 
nothing  been  in  it  but  the  care  to  preserve  my 
own  I^  I  needed  not  have  stayed  in  England, 
but  might  hare  taken  my  opportunity  to  have 
withdrawn  myself  into  foreign  parts,  to  provide 
for  my  own  safety ;  nor  ne^ed  I  to  have  been 
pot  npon  pleading,  as  now  I  am,  for  an  arrest 
•f  judgment,  but  might  have  watched  upon  ad- 
Tsotagos  that  were  visible  enough  to  me  in  the 
managing  of  my  trial,  if  I  had  consulted  only  the 
peserration  of  my  life  or  estate. 

"5(9,  fRy  lordst  I  have  othenoise  learned  Christ 
tiM  to  fear  them  that  can  but  kill  the  body,  and 
kne  m  more  that  they  can  do.  I  have  also  taken 
notice,  in  the  little  reading  that  I  have  had  of 
bttoiy,  how  glorious  the  very  heathens  have 
nndered  their  names  to  posterity  in  the  oon- 
teopc  tbey  have  showed  of  death  (when  the 
bruig  down  of  their  life  has  appeared  to  be 
^  duty),  from  the  love  which  they  have 
o»ed  to  their  country." 

The  appropriate  answer  of  the  judges  was 
"jQigment  of  death."  They  sentenced  him  to 
execotioa  on  Tower  Hill.* 

The  space  between  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
^7  was  granted  to  him  wherein  to  prepare  for 
mL  He  passed  it  chiefly  in  exhortations  and 
pnyen  with  his  wile  and  children,  who  were 

*  h  ii  voctk  cobjoininf  lien  the  opiniou  of  two  ot  the 
■"■*  •■mem  of  English  Imwyen  oa  thui  infrnmoos  jadg^ 
fy-  ••Wken,"  aejoe  Btedirtane,  "«  uorper  is  ia  poe- 
**■««,  th«  mttj/toi  IB  ezcaaed  mmI  jactiOed  ia  obejriiig  ead 
f*^  kia  unstasoe  j  otkenriee,  under  n  aearpetioQ,  no 
■tt  cmU  be  safe,  if  the  lawful  prince  had  a  right  to 
""H  ^  for  obe<beaoe  to  the  powers  in  being,  as  the 
^^m  wsald  csrtawljr  do  for  disobedience.  Naj,  far- 
j*<r.«tkeBaasofthe  people  are  imperfect  judges  of  title 
tSl  T^*  '*  *^  cases,  possession  ia  primd  facie  evidence), 
|*>lsv  eaa^lels  no  own  to  yield  obiBdience  to  that  prince 
*"<*•  nffbt  is,  bv  want  of  possessioa,  rendered  oncertain 
«^iapatabU,  Ull  Piorideww  shaU  tliinh  fit  to  intorpoee 
^ktt  fkvoar,  and  decide  the  ambignons  claim ;  and,  there- 
^*ttil be  is  entitled  to  snch  allegiance  by  poesussion,  no 
^"■>«  en  be  eoamitlod  against  him."  Mr.  Justice  Poster 
■^  tbs  same  Tiew«f  the  statnte,  and  maintains  that  when 
r||^^'<**.i*  fall,anj  person  oat  m  possession,  bat  claiming 
^  ^  his  pietensions  what  ther  may,  is  no  king  within 
!"««iHitt  of  treaeon.  -I  am  awwe,**  he  addsr^*of  the 
Mm  af  the  «o«rt  of  King's  Beach  in  the  caee  of  Sir 
««7  Tass :  that  King  Charles  II.,  though  kept  oat  of  the 
^>n«  of  the  Ungly  office,  yet  was  sUfl  a  kiog,  both  ie 
/«<«aadd(  tare,  8«d  that  all  acts  done  to  the  keeping  him 
J«  •m  ht^  trenson."  The  caee  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  he 
***  (^uka,  was  a  Tsry  eiagolar  case ;  and  he  oondadea 
•JAess  words,  which  are,  in  truth,  oonclusiTe  on  the 
^^■^ioe:  "Iwill  therefore  My  nothing  on  the  merits  of 
<Mq«Mion  more  than  this,  that  the  nUe  kid  down  br  the 
•■*****'»d  in  the  guilt  of  treason  every  man  in  the  king^ 
*^^  ■**•**  "»  •  pohlic  situation  under  a  govern- 
■•■*  Fommssd  in  fhet  lor  tvreWe  years  together  of  sovereira 
^er,  bet  uader  varioos  fbtms  at  different  timee,  as  the 
!"'■■—  of  ths  herd,  or  the  ambition  of  their  leaders, 
JJWw-"  It  is  an  historical  fKt,  that  Lord-chief-justice 
JJ*;*»«  of  hiah  rank  at  the  bar.  took  the  engagement 
J*  M  tm  to  the  CoouMmwealth  of  England  wiutout  a 
iMfforHonseef  Lorts."    This,  as  Mr.  Justice  Foster  ra- 
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allowed  to  remain  with  him.*  At  the  hour  of 
midnight  previous  to  the  day  of  his  execution, 
the  sheriff^s  chaplain  came  to  his  cell  with  the 
warrant  for  his  execution.  He  related  the  cir- 
cumstance to  his  friends  in  the  morning,  and 
said^  ••There  was  no  dismalness  at  all  in  it. 
After  the  receipt  of  the  message  I  slept  four 
hours  so  soundly,  that  the  Lord  bath  made  it 
sufficient  for  me ;  and  now  I  am  going  to  sleep 
my  last,  after  which  I  shall  need  sleep  no 
more."  Early  that  forenoon  his  wife,  children, 
and  friends  were  all  assembled  in  the  prison. 
Many  and  most  impressive  were  his  entreaties 
to  them  an  that  they  should  not  mourn  for  him. 

« I  know  a  day  of  deliverance  for  Sion  win 
come.  Some  may  think  the  manner  of  it  may 
be  as  before,  with  confused  noise  of  the  war- 
rior, and  garments  roUed  in  blood ;  but  I  rather 
think  it  wiU  be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire. 
The  Lord  wiU  send  a  fire  that  shaU  bum  in  the 
consciences  ef  his  enemies,  a  worm  that  sban 
not  die,  and  a  fire  that  shaU  not  go  out.  Man 
they  may  fight  against,  but  this  they  cannot  fight 
against  And  why,'*  said  he,  speaking  before 
an  the  company!  '*  should  we  be  frighted  with 
death  1  I  bless  the  Lord  I  am  so  far  from  be- 
ing afifrighted  with  death,  that  I  find  it  rather 
shrink  from  me  than  I  from  it.*'  Then,  kissing 
his  children,  he  said,  **  The  Lord  bless  you — 
he  win  be  a  better  Father  to  you — I  must  now 
forget  that  ever  I  knew  you.  I  can  wUlingly 
leave  this  place  and  outward  enjoyments  for 
those  I  shan  meet  with  hereafter  in  a  better 
country.  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  ac- 
quaint myself  with  the  society  of  heaven.  Be 
not  you  troubled,  for  I  am  going  home  to  my 
Father.*' 

Subsequently  he  prayed  with  them  ;  and 
these  were  passages  of  his  prayer : 

**  I  die  in  the  certain  faith  and  foresight  that 
this  cause  shall  have  its  resurrection  in  my  death. 
My  biood  will  be  the  seed  sown,  by  which  this  glo- 
rious cause  wiU  spring  up,  which  God  will  speeds 
ily  raise.  Then,  laying  down  this  earthly  tab- 
ernacle is  no  more  but  throwing  down  the  man- 
tle, by  which  a  double  portion  of  the  Spirit  wiU 
faU  on  the  rest  of  God's  peo|4e.  And  if  by  my 
being  oflTered  up,  the  faith  of  many  be  confirm- 
ed, and  others  convinoed  and  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  how  can  I  desire  greats 
er  honour  and  matter  of  rejoicing  1  As  for 
that  glorious  cause,  which  God  hath  owned  in 
these  nations  and  win  own,  in  which  so  many 
righteous  souls  have  lost  their  lives,  and  so 
many  have  been  engaged  by  my  countenance 
and  encouragement,  shaU  I  now  give  it  up,  and 
so  declare  tl^m  aU  rebels  and  murderers  1  No, 
I  win  never  do  it ;  that  precious  blood  shaS 
never  lie  at  my  door.  As  a  testimony  and  seal 
to  the  justness  of  that  quarrel,  I  leave  now  my 
Ufe  upon  it,  as  a  legacy  to  all  the  honest  in- 

*  Prooi  his  ezhortatkms  to  his  children  I  may  take  tha 
following: 

**  Live  ia  the  spixit  and  walk  ia  the  faith  of  our  father 
Abraham.  Listen  to  the  experiences  of  your  fitthsr  in  this 
d^ng  hour  and  season  of  daiknese,  who  can  and  doth  here 
give  a  |ood  report  of  that  heavenly  aad  better  ooantry  he  is 
now  going  to  the  more  free  and  full  ei^o^rment  oC  in  Che 
midst  of  thess  his  dark  eireumstances.  his  eigoymenu  aad 
refireshings  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  do  more  abound 
than  ever.**  '*  Regard  not  the  rsproaches  that  ars  fallea 
oa  yoor  father.  Say  or  do  men  what  they  wiU,  Ahnham's 
faith  will  find  the  Messing  ▲braham  found,  in  wbomeoever 
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terest  in  these  three  nations.  Ten  thousand 
deaths  rather  than  defile  mv  conscience,  the 
chastity  and  parity  of  which  I  value  beyond  all 
this  world !  I  would  not  for  ten  thousand  lives 
part  with  this  peace  and  satisfaction  I  have  in 
my  own  heart,  both  in  holding  to  the  purity  of 
my  principles  and  to  the  righteousness  of  this 
ffood  cause,  and  to  the  assurance  I  have  that 
God  is  now  fulfilling  all  these  great  and  pre- 
cious promises  in  oi^er  to  what  be  is  bringing 
forth.  Although  I  see  it  not,  yet  I  die  in  the 
faith  and  assured  expectation  of  it/' 

A^in : 

**Thou  hast  promised  that  thou  wilt  be  a 
mouth  to  thy  people  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  for 
thou  hast  required  us  to  forbear  the  preparatory 
agitations  of  our  own  minds,  because  it  is  not 
we  that  are  to  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  our  heav- 
enly Father  that  speaketh  in  us,  in  such  sea- 
sons. In  what  seasons  more.  Lord,  than  when 
thou  callest  for  the  testimony  of  thy  servants 
to  be  writ  in  characters  of  blood  1  Show  thy- 
self in  a  poor  weak  worm,  by  enabling  him  to 
stand  against  all  the  power  of  thy  enemies. 
There  Iwtk  been  a  battle  fought  loith  garments 
rolled  in  bloody  in  which  {upon  solemn  appeale  an 
both  sides)  thou  didst  own  thy  serwintSj  though, 
through  the  spirit  of  hypocrisy  and  apostacy 
that  hath  sprung  up  among  us,  these  nations 
have  been  thought  unworthy  any  longer  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  that  deliverance.    'I^ou  hast 

•TBBBKrOBK   ANOTHaR   DAT   OF   DBCI8I0N  TIT   TO 

ooHs !  Such  a  battle  is  to  begin,  and  be  carri- 
ed on  by  the  faith  of  thy  people ;  yea,  is  in 
some  sort  begun  by  the  faith  of  thy  poor  ser- 
vant, that  is  now  goin^  to  seal  thy  cause  with 
his  blood.  Oh  that  this  decision  of  thine  may 
remarkably  show  itself  in  thy  servant  at  this 
time,  by  his  bold  testimony  while  sealing  it 
with  his  blood !  We  know  not  what  interrup- 
tions may  attend  thy  servant ;  but.  Lord,  let 
thy  power  carry  him  in  a  holy  triumph  over  all 
difliculties.'* 

He  concluded  thus : 

**  My  hourglass  is  now  turned  up,  the  sand 
runs  out  apace,  and  it  is  my  happiness  that 
death  doth  not  surprise  me.  It  is  grace  and 
love  thou  dost  show  thy  poor  servant,  that  thou 
.hastenest  out  his  time,  and  lettest  him  see  it 
runs  out  with  joy  and  peace.  Little  do  my  en- 
emies kn«w  (as  eager  as  they  are  to  have  me 
gone)  bow  soon  their  breaths  may  be  drawn  in 
But  let  tlHf  servant  see  death  shrink  uitder  him. 
"What  a  glorious  sight  will  this  be,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  Mritnesses,  to  have  death  shrink 
nnder  him,  which  he  acknowledgeth  to  be  only 
by  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  the  bands  of  death  could  not  bold  down ! 
Let  that  spirit  enter  into  us  that  will  set  us 
again  upon  our  feet,  and  let  us  be  led  into  that 
way  that  the  enemies  may  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  us.  OA,  whai  abjwring  of  light,  what 
.  treachery,  what  meanness  of  spirit  has  appeared 
in  this  day  !  What  is  the  matter  1  Oil  r  death 
is  the  matter.  Lord,  strengthen  the  faith  and 
heart  of  thy  poor  servant  to  undergo  this  day's 
work  with  joy  and  gladness,  and  bear  it  on  the 
heart  and  consciences  of  his  friends  that  have 
known  and  seen  him,  that  they  also  may  say, 
the  Lord  is  in  him  of  a  truth.  Oh  that  thy  ser- 
vant could  speak  any  blessing  to  these  three 
—'—1 !    Let  thy  renraant  be  gathered  to  thee. 


Prosper  and  relieve  ihat  poor  haodMUutin 
in  prisons  and  bonds,  that  they  may  be  nised 
up  and  trample  death  nnder  foot  Let  my  poor 
fami^  that  is  left  desolate— let  my  dair  wife 
and  children  be  taken  into  thy  care ;  be  th<m  a 
husband,  father,  and  master  to  tbem;  let  tbe 
spirit  of  those  that  love  me  be  dmwn  oot  to* 
wards  them.  Let  a  blessing  be  upoo  these 
friends  that  are  here  at  this  time;  strengtbea 
them ;  let  them  find  love  and  grace  is  thine 
eyes,  and  be  increased  with  the  increasiBp  of 
Gedy  Show  thyself  a  loving  Father  to  m  afl, 
and  do  for  os  abundantly  above  and  bejood  all 
that  we  can  ask  or  think,  for  Jesus  Cfaiiit  hii 
sake." 

Sikes  was  present  at  the  last  scene  of  al, 
and  has  descnbed  tbe  triumphal  progress  {fa 
such  it  was)  from  the  Tower  to  the  seafibhL 

**  Then  one  of  the  sherififs  men  came  in  and 
told  him  there  was  no  sled  to  come,  bat  be  was 
to  walk  on  foot 

**Then  Mr.  Sheriff  ooming  into  the  nniB, 
was  friendly  saluted  by  him,  and  after  t  ^ 
pause  communicated  a  prohibition  that  be  said 
he  had  received,  which  was,  that  he  mut  tot 
speak  anything  against  his  m^esty  or  tbe  gov* 
emment.  His  answer  to  this  he  bimielf  r^ 
lates  on  the  scaffold.  He  farther  toM  Mr.  Sher- 
iff he  was  ready ;  but  the  sheriff  said  he  w» 
not,  nor  could  be  this  half  hour  yet  *Tbea, 
sir,  it  rests  on  you,  not  on  me  (said  Sir  Heoryl 
for  I  have  been  ready  this  half  hoar.'  Tbeo 
the  sheriff,  at  his  request,  promised  bim  his  ser- 
vants should  attend  him  oo  the  scsfibld  asd  N 
civilly  dealt  with,  neither  of  which  was  p^- 
formed ;  for  (notwithstanding  this  promise)  thef 
were  beaten  and  kept  off  the  seafibld,  til  he 
said,  *  What !  have  I  never  a  servant  here!' 

"  After  this,  one  of  the  sheriff^s  men  caioe 
and  told  him  there  must  be  a  sled ;  to  which 
Sir  Henry  replied,  *  Any  way,  how  they  pfcase, 
for  I  long  to  be  at  home,  to  t>e  dissolved  aadts 
be  with  Christ,  which  is  best  of  all*   He  wail 
very  cheerfully  and  readily  down  tbe  stain 
fVom  his  chamber,  and  seated  himself  oa  the 
sled  (fHends  and  servants  standing  aboot  him); 
then  he  was  forthwith  drawn  away  towartt 
the  scaffold.    As  he  went,  some  in  the  To«a 
(prisoners  as  well  as  others)  spake  to  him,pra7 1 
ing  the  Lord  to  go  with  him.    And  after  be  vij 
out  of  the  Tower,/rom  the  taps  ofhoitstss^*4 
of  windows,  the  people  used  suck  means  asiio] 
tares  as  might  best  discover ,  at  a  disianetytkir  " 
spects  and  love  to  him,  crying  alood,  *The  7 
go  with  you ;  the  great  God  of  heavea 
earth  appear  in  you  and  for  you ;'  wherec 
took  what  notice  he  was  capable  in  those 
cumstanoes,  in  a  cheerfhl  manner  aceep 
their  respect,  putting  off  his  hat  and  bowing 
tbem.    Being  asked  several  times  how  be  ^ 
by  some  about  him,  he  answered,  *  Neter  I 
ler  in  all  my  life.'    Another  rephed,  'B< 
should  he  do  ill  that  suflbrs  fbr  so  glorioas 
cause  V    To  which  a  taU  black  man  said,*  Mai 
suffered  for  a  better  cause.*    •  And  many  ft* 
worse,'  said  Sir  Henry;  wishing  'that 
they  came  to  seal  their  better  cause,*  as  be 
ed  it,  'with  thenr  bk>od,  as  he  -was  now  | 
to  seal  his,  they  might  not  find  tkemselns  di^ 
ceived.    And  as  to  this  cause,*  said  he,  'if  ^ 
given  life  m  death  to  aU  tiU  owners  cfitjtmdw 
ferersfor  iL* 
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"Being  passed  within  the  rails  on  T^wer 
Hin,  there  were  many  loud  acclamations  of  the 
people,  crying  oat,  *  The  Lord  Jesus  go  with 
jov  dear  soul,'  dee.  One  told  him  that  was 
the  most  glorious  seat  he  ever  sat  on.  He  an- 
swered, *  It  is  so  indeed,*  and  rejoiced  ezceed- 
iuflj. 

"  Being  come  to  the  scaflbld,  he  cheerfully 
ueenda;  and  being  up,  after  the  crowd  on  the 
teaflbld  was  broken  in  two  pieces  to  make  way 
for  him.  he  showed  himself  to  the  people  on  the 
from  of  the  scaffold  with  that  noble  and  Chris- 
tiaii-tike  deportment,  that  he  rather  seemed  a 
boker-on  than  the  person  concerned  in  the  ex- 
eeotion,  insomuch  that  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
made  oumy  of  the  people  that  he  was  the  pris- 
OMT.  Bat  when  they  knew  that  the  gentleman 
h  the  black  suit  and  cloak,  with  a  scarlet  silk 
wiistcoat  (the  Tictorious  colour)  showing  itself 
It  the  breast,  was  the  prisoner,  they  generally 
idmired  that  noble  ana  great  presence  he  ap- 
pored  with.  *  How  cheerful  he  is !'  said  some. 
*He  does  not  look  Uke  a  dying  man !'  said 
AherB ;  with  many  like  speeches,  as  astonished 
*itfa  that  strange  appearance  he  shined  forth  in. 
^"T^en,  silence  being  commanded  by  the 
iMi;  lifting  up  his  hands  and  his  eyes  towards 
BetTea,  and  afterward  resting  his  hand  on  the 
niht  and  taking  a  very  serious,  composed,  and 
^jestje  Tiew  of  the  great  multitude  before  and 
maid  him,  he  spake." 

Ha  address  was  a  Tigoroos  statement  of  an 
ke  had  un^  on  his  trial,  and  all  the  injustice 
M  bid  samed.  When  he  was  describing  the 
«*loct  of  the  judges,  however,  in  refusing  to 
Ktl  his  bOl  of  exceptions.  Sir  John  Robinson, 
BntcBant  of  the  Tower,  who  attended  the  exe- 
cution for  no  other  purpose  than  to  prevent  any 
uoferoos  impression  being  made  by  the  pris- 
mer,  intemqKed  him,  saying,  in  a  roost  furious 
Biuter,  which  gave  great  dissatisfaction  even 
*•  U»e  Loyalists  who  were  present,  "  Sir,  you 
■■ut  sot  go  on  thus — ^you  must  not  rail  at  the 
FTt ;  it  is  a  lie,  and  lam  here  to  testify  that 
I  a  t  lie."  Vane  replied,  "  God  will  judge  be- 
t^eea  jroa  and  me  in  this  matter.  I  speak  but 
^^  of  &ct,  and  cannot  yon  bear  that !  Tts 
endeit  the  judges  have  refused  to  sign  my  bill 
•[ttceptions.**  The  trumpeters  were  then  or- 
fr\  to  approach  nearer  to  the  prisoner  and 
■J^  ia  his  face,  to  prevent  his  being  heard ;  at 
2^  Sir  Henrv,  lifting  up  his  hand,  and  then 
V^H  it  on  his  breast,  said,  '*  What  mean  you, 
Wemea !  b  this  your  usage  of  me  1  Did 
^  oae  an  the  rest  so  1.  I  had  even  done  (as 
^  ^X  eoold  yon  have  been  patient ;  but,  see- 
JC  TOO  cannot  bear  it,  I  shaU  only  say  this, 
*tt,  whereas  the  judges  have  refused  to  seal 
ut  with  their  hands  that  they  have  done,  I  am 
f^  to  seal  that  with  my  blood  that  I  have 
tone.- 

He  then  resumed  his  address  to  the  people, 
jjdproeeeded  to  detafl  some  of  the  circum- 
™«t  of  his  life.  Sikes*8  *  report,'  with  ito 
^^n'optioos,  is  too  striking  to  be  omitted.  He 
^  lumself  present  on  the  scaffold,  and  held 
K  of  the  ^  note  books*'  refiBrred  to : 

^"Oenamen,  Pdtow-^tmntrymen^  ami  Ckria- 
•«.— When  Mr.  SherifTcame  to  me  this  mom- 
I*  and  told  me  he  had  received  a  command 
^  the  kiog  that  I  shook!  say  nothing  reflect- 
f  npOQ  his  majesty  or  the  government,  I  an- 


swered, I  should  confine  and  order  my  apeedi« 
as  near  as  I  cookl,  so  as  to  be  least  oflTen- 
sive,  saving  my  faithfulness  to  the  trust  re- 
posed in  me,  which  I  must  ever  discharge  with 
a  good  conscience  unto  death ;  for  I  ever  valued 
a  man  according  to  his  faUkfiUnees  to  the  trust  re^ 
posed  in  Atm,  ewen  on  hia  majesty^s  behalf,  in  tka 
late  controversy.  And  if  you  dare  trust  n^  dis- 
cretioa,  Mr.  Sherifi;  I  shall  do  nothing  but  what 
becomes  a  good  Christian  and  an  Englishman ; 
and  so  I  hc^  I  shatt  be  hereafter  chilly  dealt 
with. 

**'!  stand  here  this  day  to  resign  up  nqr  spirit 
into  the  hands  of  that  Qod  that  gave  It  me. 
Deatkisbut  a  little  word;  but'tiaa  great  work  to 
die.  It  is  to  be  but  once  done ;  and  after  this 
cometh  the  judgment,  even  the  judgment  of  the 
great  God,  whwh  it  concerns  us  all  to  prepare 
for.  \nd  by  this  act  I  do  receive  a  discharge, 
once  for  all,  out  of  prison,  even  the  prison  of 
the  mortal  body.  In  aU  respects  wherein  I  have 
been  concerned  and  engaged  as  to  the  public, 
my  design  hath  been  to  accomfdish  good  thinga 
for  these  nations.'  Then,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
and  sineading  bis  hands,  he  said,  *  I  do  here  ap- 
peal to  the  great  Qod  of  heaven  and  aU  this  aa- 
sembly,  or  any  other  persons,  to  show  wherein 
I  have  defiled  my  hands  with  any  man's  blood 
or  estate,  or  that  I  have  sought  myself  in  an/ 
public  capacity  or  place  I  have  been  in." 
**  *  The  cause  was  three  times  stated : 
'^  <  I.  In  the  Remonstranoe  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

«* « II.  In  the  Covenant,  the  Solemn  Leagoo 
and  Covenant—' 

**  Upon  this  the  trumpets  again  sounded,  the 
shertflT  catched  at  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
Sir  John  Robinson,  who  at  first  had  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  nothing  to  do  there,  wishing 
the  sheriff  to  see  to  it,  yet  fonnd  himself  some- 
thing to  do  now,  fnrioualy  calling  for  the  wri- 
ter's books,  and  saying, '  He  treats  of  rebellion, 
and  yon  write  it.'  iiereopoa  aix  note-books 
were  delivered  up. 

**The  prisoner  was  very  patient  and  com- 
posed under  aU  these  injuries  and  soundings  of 
the  trumpets  several  times  in  hia  face,  only 
saying,  *  'Twas  hard  be  might  not  be  suffered 
to  sp^ ;  but,'  says  he,  *  my  usage  from  man  is 
no  harder  than  was  my  Lord  and  Master's  s 
and  aU  that  wUl  live  his  life  this  day  must  ex- 
pect hard  dealing  from  the  woridly  spirit.'  The 
trumpets  sounded  again  to  hinder  his  being 
heard.  Then  again  Robinson  and  twoor  three 
others  endeavoured  to  snatch  the  paper  out  ci 
Sir  Henry's  hand,  but  be  kept  it  for  a  while, 
now  and  then  reading  part  of  it;  afterward, 
tearing  it  in  pieces,  he  deUvered  it  to  a  friend 
behind  him,  who  was  presently  forced  to  deUver 
it  to  the  sheriff.  Then  they  pU  tkdr  hands  into 
his  voekets  for  papers,  as  was  pretended,  which 
bred  great  confhsion  and  dissatisfaction  to  the 
spectators,  seeing  a  priaoner  so  strangely  han- 
dled in  his  dying  words.  This  was  exceeding- 
ly remarkable,  that  in  the  midst  of  aU  this  dis- 
order, the  prisoner  himself  was  observed  to  be 
of  the  most  constant  composed  spirit  and  coun- 
tenance, which  he  throughout  so  exeellently 
manifested,  that  a  Royalist  swore  <he  died  like 
a  prince.' " 

What  the  feelings  of  the  people  may  have 
been  at  this  instant,  an  eloquent  writer  has  at- 
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tempted  to  describe.  *'  As  might  hare  been 
expected,  and  as  the  goyernment  had  most 
seriously  apprehended,  a  great  impression  had 
bj  this  time  been  made  bj  the  prisoner  upon 
the  Tast  multitude  that  snrroanded  him.  The 
people  remembered  his  career  of  inflexible  rir- 
tue  and  patriotism.  They  had  been  roused  to 
indignation  by  the  treatment  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  of  the  restored 
monarch.  His  trial  had  reyired  the  memory 
of  his  senrices  and  suflTerings.  The  fame  of 
his  glorious  defence  had  rung  far  and  wide 
through  the  city  and  nation.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  had  been  welcomed  by  weeping 
and  admiring  thousands  as  he  passed  from 
prison  to  Tower  Hill ;  the  sight  of  that  noble 
countenance ;  the  serene,  and  calm,  and  almost 
divine  composure  of  his  deportment ;  his  Tisi- 
ble  triumph  orer  the  fear  of  death  and  the  mal- 
ice of  his  enemies— all  these  infinences,  brought 
at  once  to  bear  upon  their  minds,  and  concen- 
trated and  heightened  by  the  powers  of  an  elo- 
quence that  was  the  wonder  of  his  contempora- 
ries, had  produced  an  effect  which,  it  was  evi- 
dent, could  not,  with  safety  to  the  government, 
be  permitted  to  be  wrought  any  higher.'* 

Vane,  meanwhile,  had  turned  aside,  and  sim- 
ply observing,  "  It  is  a  bad  cause  which  cannot 
bear  the  words  of  a  dying  man,"  knelt  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  for  a  few  minutes  busied  himself 
in  prayer.  Sikes  resumes  his  description  : 
*'  Before  the  stroke,  he  spake  to  this  effect : 
*  I  bless  the  Lord,  who  hath  accounted  me  wor- 
thy to  suffer  for  his  name.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  that  I  have  kept  a  conscience  void  of  of- 
fence to  this  day.  1  bless  the  Lord  I  have  not 
deserted  the  righteous  cause  for  which  I  suffer.' 
But  his  very  last  words  of  aU  at  the  block  were 
as  follows :  <  Father,  glorify  thy  servant  in  the 
sight  of  men,  that  he  may  glorifv  thee  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  thee  and  to  his  ooun- 
try.'" 

In  an  instant,  as  Vane  stretched  out  his  arms, 
the  executioner,  at  a  single  blow,  discharged 
his  dreadful  office ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  and 
purest  of  men  that  ever  walked  the  earth,  to 
adorn  and  Novate  his  kind,  had  left  the  world, 
which  was  not  worthy  of  him^ 

Sikes  has  a  remark  on  the  result  of  this  infa- 
mous murder,  which  is  as  striking  as  it  is  true : 
"Cromwell's  victories  are  swallowed  up  of 
death :  Vane  has  8walk>wed  up  death  itself  into 
victonr.  He  let  fall  his  mantle,  left  bis  body 
behind  bim,  that  he  had  worn  nine-and-forty 
years,  and  is  gone  to  keep  his  everlasting  jubi- 


lee in  God's  rest.  It  is  all  day  with  him  bow 
— no  night  or  sorrow  more — no  prisons  or  death. 
He  is  gone  from  a  place  where  so  much  as  the 
righteousness  of  man  cannot  be  endured.  He 
is  gone  to  a  place  where  the  rigfateoaaiieas  of 
God  is  the  universal  garb  of  all  the  inhabitants. 
He  is  gone  to  that  better  city,  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem. He  had  served  his  generation  in  his  mor- 
tal body,  done  his  work,  and  was  glad  to  ftH 
asleep,  and  go  look  for  his  reward  somewhen 
else.  You  see  what  this  ungrateful  world  has 
afforded  him  for  all  his  kindness — reproach^ 
prisons,  and  death:  he  had  need  have  other 
returns  somewhere.  Great  is  his  reward  in 
heaven. 

**  Well !  they  have  done  all  thej  can  do  to 
this  lover  of  his  country  and  the  laws  thereof 
But  I  would  willingly  have  their  undostaod- 
ings  disabused  in  one  point.  Let  them  not 
think  they  have  conquered  him.  They  knew 
him  not.  He  judged  his  judges  at  the  bar.  He 
triumphed  over  his  executioners  on  the  scaP 
fold,  R.  and  the  rest.  Such  a  public  exeeutioa 
was  more  eligible  than  to  have  lingered  out 
some  small  time  in  a  prison,  as  a  cotuiemaed 
person,  liable  to  any  arbitrary  after-ciapa,  on 
any  future  motion  or  pretence  of  motion  in  our 
troubled  sea.  He  had  more  ease ;  God  more 
glory ;  the  honest  party  of  the  nation  aiul  their 
just  cause  more  advantage ;  and,  why  may  I 
not  say,  his  most  intimate  friends  and  dearest 
relations  more  comfort,  in  this  way  of  his  de- 
liverance, once  for  all !" 

That  "just  cause"  was  indeed  ooee  more  el- 
evated by  the  death  of  Vane,  and  his  own  so^ 
lime  hopes  abundantly  reaUzed.  The  govfTo- 
ment  of  Charles  II.  scarcely  ever  recovered  the 
shock  his  genius  and  his  sufi^ngs  had  givei 
them.  Burnet  says  "that  it  was  geoerall 
thought  the  government  had  lost  more  thaBj 
ffained  by  his  death."  Pepys,athoroa 
Loyalist,  witnessed  the  execution,  and  says  t 
the  people  regarded  it  as  a  "  miraele,**  and  t 
it  was  a  most  impressive  spectacle.  He 
marks  farther,  "  that  the  king  lost  more  by  i 
man's  death  than  he  will  get  again  for  a  ^ 
while  ;"  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  1 
given  the  bishops  a  blow  from  which  they  i 
never  recover. 

Vane's  eldest  son,  who  bore  his  naoBe,  i 
had  been  reinstated  in  his  inheritance  and  1 
ours,  was  sworn  into  William's  privy 
at  that  revolution  of  1688  which  banished  foi 
ever  from  England  the  detested  family  tf  til 
Stuarts. 
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LIFE   OF    SIR   HENRY   VANE    THE    YOUNGER. 


i  Httlmg  Qitertiom  propomtded  OMd  rt»clvtd^ypom  OeemtioH 
•ftkhu  pMie  anduastma^  CdU  to  HmmiKatum^  in 


•ritr  U  Ln—  nd  Unim 


«r  rt  LMw  mtd  Umtn  amoMtht  lumett  Farty^andu 
Dttirt  to  opplf  Babm  to  theWowtd  hrfort  it  btcome 


Thi  fiMliM  propoondcd  it.  What  poMibility  dotli  yet 
mnia  (til  thiagt  oaotidend)  oi  reooftdlinf  tnd  unitinir  Um 
tetntitf  jodraenu  of  hoaett  men  within  the  three  na* 
ttitt,  who  fdll  pretend  to  ai^ne  in  the  tpirit>  jattioe,  and 
Mt>«  of  the  ttae  good  cnaae,  tnd  what  it  the  meane  to 
•ftcttluat 

iam.  If  it  be  taken  for  inated  (at,  on  the  maffittrate*t 
Mr^  mm  the  gnmnd  inviting  the  people  of  England  and 
Wikt  to  a  toUmn  daj  of  fatting  and  humiliation,  may  not 
{e4n|Mirtd  oO  that  all  the  dittenting  partiee  agree  ttill  in 
M  ipiht  and  rtatoo  of  the  tame  righteont  oaute,  the  reto- 
«wt  tMB*  Tery  clear  in  the  aflirmatire ;  arguing  not  only 
to  t  ponibihty,  but  a  great  probability  hereof;  nay,  a  ne- 
enoty  daily  tpprooching  nearer  and  nearer  to  compel  it,  if 

2  or  tU  of  the  dittenting  partita  intend  or  deaire  to  be 
fr«»  tke  danger  of  the  common  enemy,  who  it  not  out 
a  vod,  though  atmetent  much  out  of  tight  and  obtervation. 
.  \M  r«»adt  of  thit  are  briefly  theee :  Firat,  the  cante 
b  «iU  the  tame  goodnett  in  it  at  oTer,  and  it,  or  ought 


\Jth**  "*^  *'^  ^  hearu  of  aU  good  people  that  have  ad- 
>|««d  to  it:  it  it  not  lett  to  be  valued  now,  than  when  nei- 
WW  blood  nor  treature  were  thought  too  dear  to  carrv  it  on, 
JM  hold  it  op  from  tinking ;  and  hath  the  tame  omupotent 


^^  — —f  •••— »   ^...j  "'O    ♦     «•"»•    ■■»■■»    •■■«   ■■■■■11    VIM^MMtf^V%Vm 

'iTr^^  frat«  name  it  concerned  in  it,  at  well  at  hit 
P^ide^  outward  tafety  and  welfare;  who  knowt,  alto,  how 
»  rvt  a  revival  to  it  when  teoondaiy  inttnunenU  and  vie- 
ow  attot  iail  or  prove  deceitfuL 

'comUy,  The  pertoot  ooocemed  and  engaged  in  thit 
«««  v«  lull  the  tame  at  before,  with  the  advantage  of 
HOf  More  tried,  more  inured  to  danger  and  hardthip,  and 
"on  ttdeartd  to  one  another,  by  their  variout  and  great 
J^mtnoat,  at  well  of  their  own  hearta  at  their  feUow- 
l^na.  Theee  are  the  tame  ttill  in  heart  and  detire  afur 
tM  MM  thing,  which  it,  that,  being  f^eed  out  of  the  handt 
or  t^ir  taemiet,  they  may  eerve  the  Lord  without  (ear,  in 
««»» tnd  righteoutneet  all  the  dart  of  their  life. 

JMibty  have  had  thia  great  good  finally  iu  their  aimt  (if 
■"^^tMut  to  men  and  appealt  to  God  lignify  anything), 
laquitite  to  attain  thit,  they  did  with  great  cheer- 
tad  unanimity  draw  out  themtelvet  to  the  utmott 
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www  tM  unanimitr  draw  out  themtelvet  to  the  utmott 
«  u*  miatMiance  of  a  war,  when  all  other  meant,  firtt  ee- 
y*it  proved  ineffeetnaL  In  the  management  of  thit  war, 
n  ?i*md  God,  the  righteont  Judge  (who  wat  appealed  to 
!*  "*  coatroverty),  eo  to  blett  the  countel  and  foroet  of  the 
h^wtconeemad  and  engaged  in  thit  eaute,  at  in  the  end 
"'•ue  them  abeolnte  and  complete  conquerort  over  their 
rn^BMn  enemy ;  and  by  thit  meant  they  had  added  unto 
tkc  tttord  right  which  wat  in  them  before  (and  ao  declared 
*J  tatirrtyeueentativea  in  Parliament  attembled),  the  right 
Vttaqeett,  for  the  ttrengthening  of  their  jntt  claim  to  bt 
P*tTMd  by  ntttonal  oouncUt,  and  tncoettive  repretenta- 
^^  their  own  election  and  totting  op.  Thit  they  once 
2<||>fQt  they  had  been  in  ixieeetaion  ot,  when  it  wat  rati- 
■Huit  were,  in  the  blood  of  the  laat  king.  But  of  late  a 
pmi  racerruptMa  having  happened  unto  them  in  their  for* 
an  ezpeetataooa,  and,  inttead  thereof,  tomething  riting  up 
'"*'  Mtait  rather  accommodated  to  the  private  and  telfith  in- 
'*'*•(  of  a  partieolar  part  (in  companton)  than  truly  ade- 
tttu  to  the  common  good  and  ctmcem  of  the  whole  body 
'HH«d  ia  thit  cauae :  hence  it  it  that  thit  compacted  body 
•  tow  iiUiBg  atuader  into  many  dittenting  pftrtt  (a  thinv 
Mt  QBtomten  nor  unhoped  for  by  the  common  enemy  aU 
^"■gta  their  latt  relieO ;  and  if  theee  breachet  be  not  timely 
MBMd,  tad  the  ofienoee  (before  they  take  too  deep  roU)  re- 
•vved,  they  will  certainly  work  more  to  the  advantage  of 
at  ttnaoa  enemy  than  any  of  their  own  unwearied  endeav* 
'*'*uKi  daagenma  oootrivanoet  in  fineign  paita  put  all  to* 

A  NiioQt  diteiMBioa  and  tober  enlarging  upon  thete 


•  will  quiddy  give  an  intight  into  the  ttate  of  the 
lentktt,  and  natoimlfy  tend  to  a  plain  and  familiar  rtaola* 
iwathweoC 

That  which  ia  tiat  to  he  opened  it  the  nature  and  good* 
MMofthecanae;  which,  had  it  not  earned  ia  it  itt  own  evi- 


dence, woold  aearoe  have  found  eo  many  of  the  people  of 
Ood  aidherert  to  it  within  the  three  nationt,  contributing 
either  their  counaelt,  their  puieet,  their  bodily  paintt  or 
their  affectiont  and  prayert,  at  a  combined  ttrength  ;  with* 
out  which,  the  military  force  almie  would  have  been  Utile 
available  to  tubdue  the  common  enemy,  and  rettore  to  this 
whole  body  their  jutt  natural  rightt  in  civil  thingt,  anid  tma 
freedom  in  roattert  of  contoience. 

The  two  latt-mtntioned  particular*,  rightly  itated,  wilt 
evidence  tuficiently  the  nature  and  goodnett  of  thit  caute. 

For  the  firtt  of  theee,  that  it  to  tay,  the  natural  right, 
which  the  mhdo  partjr  of  hooeet  men  adhering  to  thit  caute 
are  by  tuccett  of  their  armt  rettored  unto,  fortified  in,  and 
may  claim  at  their  undeniable  privilege,  that  righteontlf 
cannot  be  taken  from  them,  nor  they  debarred  fnta  bringing 
into  ezerdae,  it  lieain  thit: 

They  are  to  have  and  ei^  the  fireedcmi  (by  way  of  duti- 
ful complianoe  and  coodeeoention  from  all  the  parte  and 
membera  of  thia  todety)  to  eet  up  meet  pereont  in  the  plac# 
of  tnpreme  judicature  tod  authority  amonr  them,  whereby 
they  may  have  the  uee  and  benefit  of  the  cboioett  light  and 
witdom  of  die  nation  that  they  are  capable  to  call  fbith,  for 
the  rule  and  government  under  which  they  will  live ;  u^ 
through  the  orderly  ezercite  of  tuoh  meature  of  wiedom  and 
counael  at  the  Lord  in  tbie  way  thall  pleate  to  give  unto 
them,  to  thape  and  form  all  tubordinate  actinge  and  admin* 
ittrationt  of  rule  and  |ovemment  eo  at  thall  beet  antwer  tha 
public  welfare  and  etiety  of  the  mhaio. 

Thie,  in  tubetanoe,  it  the  right  and  freedom  contained  in 
the  nature  and  goodnett  of  the  caute  wherein  the  hooeet 
party  have  been  engaged ;  for  in  thit  all  the  particulan  of 
our  civil  right  and  freedom  are  comprehended,  cooterved  in, 
and  derived  from  their  proper  root ;  in  which,  while  they 
grow,  they  will  ever  thrive,  flourith,  and  increate ;  where- 
at, on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  never  ao  many  fair  braachea 
of  liberty  planted  on  the  root  oi  a  private  and  eelfith  inter- 
eet,  the^  will  not  long  proeper,  but  mutt,  vrithin  a  littto 
time,  wither  and  degenerate  into  the  nature  of  that  where- 
into  they  are  planted ;  and  hence,  indeed,  tprung  the  evil 
of  that  government  which  roee  in  and  witn  the  Norman 
Conquett. 

The  root  and  bottom  upon  which  it  tlood  wat  not  public 
interett,  but  the  private  lutt  and  wiU  of  the  conqueror,  who 
by  force  of  armt  did  at  firat  detain  the  right  and  freedom 
which  wae  and  it  due  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  for 
whoee  tafety  and  good,  government  ittelf  it  ordained  bj 
(Sod,  not  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  rulera,  aea  dittinot 
and  private  interett  of  their  own ;  which  yet,  for  the  meet 
part,  it  not  onl^  preferred  before  the  common  vood,  but  up- 
held in  oppoeition  thereunto.  And  ae  at  firtt  the  conqueror 
did,  by  violence  and  force,  deny  thit  freedom  to  the  people, 
which  wat  their  natural  right  and  privilege,  eo  he  and  hia- 
tttccettort  all  along  lay  at  bart  and  impedimenU  to  the  true 
national  interett  and  public  good,  in  the  very  national  coua- 
cilt  and  attembliee  themeelvet^  which  were  conttitnted  in 
tuch  a  manner  at  mott  lerved  for  the  uphdding  of  the  pri- 
vate interett  of  their  familiet ;  and  thit  oeing  challenged  by 
them  at  their  prerogative,  wat  found  by  the  people  attem- 
bled in  Pariiameot  moot  unrighteout,  bnnlentome,  and  de* 
ttructive  to  their  liberty.  And  when  they  onoe  perceived 
that  by  thia  engine  all  their  Jutt  rightt  were  like  to  be  de- 
ttroved  etMciaUy  (being  backed,  at  it  vraa,  with  the  power 
of  tne  militia,  which  the  late  Ung,  for  that  purpoee,  had 
into  hie  handt,  and  would  not,  upon  the  people*! 
ttioo  to  him  in  Pariiament,  part  with  into  the  haade 

that  great  council,  who  were  beet  to  be  intruoted  with  the 
nation*t  tafetv),  thit  wae  the  ground  <^  the  quarrel,  upon  a 
civil  account  between  the  king  and  hit  party,  and  the  whole 
body  of  adberenU  to  the  came  of  the  pe<qito't  true  libei^ ; 
whereof  thit  thort  touch  hath  been  nven,  and  thall  tuflea 
for  the  opening  of  the  firtt  branch  of  thia  elaute. 

The  eeooad  branch  which  remained  briefly  to  be  handled- 
it  that  which  alto  upon  the  groundt  of  natural  right  it  to  ba 
laid  claim  unto,  but  dittinguithee  iteelf  from  the  fanner  as 
it  reipectt  a  mort  heavenly  and  ezc^ent  obiect  wherein 
the  freedom  it  to  be  ezeroieed  and  eajoyed,  that  ia  to  tar, 
mattert  of  religion,  or  that  ooooera  the  eervioe  and  worahip  • 
of  God. 

Uato  thia  f^edom  the  aationa  of  the  world  have  right  and 
title  by  the  purdiate of  Chritt*e  blood,  who,  by  virtoe  ofhia. 
death  and  rttorrection,  iabaoooM  tha  sola  Loid  aad  Rilar 


Ui 
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nandofvertlMocmscseBee;  for  to  this  end  Chriat  died,  rose, 
and  roTivad,  that  h«  mifht  bt  Lord  both  of  th«  dead  and  of 
tho  liTiiur.  and  that  every  one  mifht  fiTe  an  account  of  him- 
•elf,  in  all  matter*  of  Ood*s  worship,  onto  God  and  Chriet 
alone,  aa  their  own  Maater,  onto  whom  they  stand  or  (all  in 
iodfment,  and  are  not  in  these  things  to  De  oppreMed,  or 
broaght  before  the  j«dgment*seaU  of  men.  For  why  shonklst 
thoa  set  at  nnoght  thy  brother  in  matters  of  his  faith  nnd 
oonacience,  and  herein  intrude  into  the  proper  oflloe  of 
Christ,  siaoe  we  are  all  to  stand  at  the  jadgment-eeat  of 
Christ,  whether  goremon  or  tovemed,  and  by  his  decisioQ 
only  are  capeble  of  being  dedarpd  with  certainty  to  be  in 
the  right  or  in  the  wrong  ? 

Bv  Tirtne,  then,  of  this  suprsmfe  law,  sealed  and  eonfimed 
in  the  blood  of  Christ  nnto  all  men  (whoe«  soals  he  ehal- 
lenges  a  prqwietv  in,  to  bring  under  his  inward  rule  in  the 
•enrioe  and  worship  of  Ood),lt  is  that  all  magistrates  are  to 
foar  and  forbear  intermeddling  with  giring  rule  or  impoeing 
in  those  matters.  They  are  tooontent  themsehree  with  what 
ia  i^ain  in  their  oommiasion,  as  ordained  of  God  to  be  his 
minister  unto  men  for  rood,  while  they  approve  theroeelves 
the  doers  of  that  which  is  good  in  the  sight  of  men,  and 
whereof  earthly  and  woiidly  Jodioatnree  are  capable  to  make 
a  elear  and  perfect  judgment :'  in  which  case  tae  magistrate 
is  to  be  for  praise  and  protection  to  them.  In  like  manner, 
ha  is  to  be  a  minister  of  terror  and  rsTenge  to  thoee  that  do 
•vil  in  matters  of  outward  practice,  converse,  and  dealings 
in  the  things  of  this  lifo  between  man  and  man,  fivtbe  cause 
whereof  the  judicatures  of  men  are  appointed  and  set  up. 
Bat  to  exceed  these  limits,  as  it  is  not  safe  nor  wanmntabie 
for  the  magistrate  (in  that  he  who  is  hirher  than  the  high- 
est, regards,  and  will  show  himself  displeased  at  it),  so 
neither  is  it  gtiod  for  the  people,  who  hereby  are  nourished 
«p  in  a  biting,  devouring,  wrathful  spirit  one  walnst  an- 
other, and  are  fooad  tran^rnssors  of  that  royal  law  which 
forbids  us  to  do  that  unto  another  which  we  would  not  have 
them  do  unto  us,  were  we  in  their  condition. 

This  freedom,  then,  is  of  high  concern  to  be  had  and  en- 
joyed, as  well  for  the  magistrate's  sake  as  for  the  people*s 
ceoimon  good ;  and  it  consists,  as  hath  been  said,  in  the 
-  i^strau  forbearing  to  pot  forth  the  power  of  rule  and  co> 

non  in  things  that  Qod  hath  exempted  out  of  his  com- 

asion :  so  that  all  cars  requisite  for  the  people's  obuining 
this  may  he  exercised  with  great  ease,  if  it  be  taken  in  iu 
proper  eeaeon,  and  that  this  restraint  he  laid  upon  the  su- 
ineme  power  before  it  be  erected,  as  a  fundamental  consti- 
tation,  among  others,  upon  which  the  f^e  consent  of  the 
people  is  given,  to  have  the  persons  brought  into  the  exer- 
eiae  of  supreme  authority  over  them  and  on  their  behalf; 
and  if,  hesidee,  as  a  farther  confirmation  hereunto,  it  be  ac- 
knowledged the  voluntary  act  of  the  ruling  power,  when 
once  brought  into  a  capacity  of  acting  legislatively,  that 
haiein  they  are  bound  up,  and  judee  it  their  doty  so  to  be 
(both  in  reference  to  God,  the  institutor  of  magistracy,  and 
in  reference  to  the  whole  body  by  whom  they  are  intrusted), 
this  areat  Messing  will  hereby  be  so  well  provided  for  that 
we  shall  have  no  cause  to  fiaar,  as  it  may  be  ordered. 

By  this  means  a  great  part  of  the  outward  exercise  of  anti* 
Christian  tyranny  and  bondage  will  be  plucked  up  by  the 
vary  rooU,  which,  till  some  such  course  be  held  in  it,  will 
be  always  apt  to  renew  and  sprout  out  af^h,  uader  some 
new  form  or  refined  appearances,  as  by  late  years'  experi* 
•noe  we  have  been  Uugbt :  for,  since  the  fall  of  the  bishope 
and  persecuting  presbyuries,  the  same  spirit  is  apt  to  arise 
in  the  next  eort  of  clergy  that  can  get  the  ear  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  pretend  to  the  keeping  and  ruling  the  conecieoca 
of  the  governors,  although  this  spirit  and  practice  hath  been 
all  along  decried  by  the  faithful  adherenu  to  this  cause  as 
a  most  sore  opprsssion  and  insufferable  yoke  of  bondage, 
most  unrighteously  kept  up  over<he  consciences  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  judged  by  them  most  needful  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  war ;  and  in  this  matter  the  present  governors 
hive  been  wiUing  very  eminently  to  give  their  testimony  in 
their  pubUo  declarations,  however  in  practice  there  is  much 
of  grievance  yet  found  among  us,  though  more,  in  probabil- 
ity, fran  the  ofBdonsnese  of  subordinate  ministers  than  any 
.  dear  purpose  or  deeign  of  the  chief  in  power. 

.  Having  thus  showed  what  the  true  freedom  is,  in  both  the 
•  bnnohas  of  it,  that  shines  forth  in  the  righteous  cause, 
.wherein  the  good  people  of  theee  nations  have  so  deeply  en- 
,  gaged,  i»  will  not  be  improper,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider 
two  paitiealars  more  that  give  still  farther  lif  ht  into  the 
matter  inrquestioo,  as,  first,  the  qualifications  of  the  persons 
that  have  adhered  to  this  cause ;  secondly,  the  capacity 
wherein  they  have  been  found  fran  time  to  time  carrying 
Han. 

As  to  thehr  qualification,  they  hava,  hi  the  general,  die- 
dnguished  thamselves  and  been  made  known  by  a  forward- 


tinguislMNl 

"Bass   . 

^  for  the  attaining 
<••«««  mOs  thereof,  assertea  ana  wimessea  unio  in  uie  true 
iming  of  this  caussjaccording  to  the  two  branches  thereof 
already  spoken  to.  They  have  showed  themselves,  upon  all 
oMMionBy  dMimvnnd  lovofa  of  traa  fieedoa,  either  in  civik 


I  the  public  welfare  and  good  of  the 

. ,  —  ,.^  ...»„.  jg  and  preserving  the  just  righu  and 

liberties  thereof,  asserted  and  witnessed  unto  in  the  true 


or  in  spirituals,  or  in  both.  To  aAuress  their  valn^  theiaof, 
and  foithfnlness  to  the  same,  they  fiave  laifely  ceMvftatod, 
in  one  kind  or  other,  what  was  proper  to  ondi  in  hie  fiaca 
to  do ;  which  actione  of  theirs,  proceeding  from  hearts  sin* 
cerel^  affected  to  the  oaoee,  cnatad  in  them  a  right  ta  he 
of  an  inoorporatfon  and  society  by  themselves,  under  the  name 
of  the  good  partv,  having  been  fram  the  begiantag  aula  this 
day  pu  blidy  and  commonly  so  acknowledged,  by  way  of  di»> 
tinction  from  all  neuters,  cloee  and  open  eaemiea,  nnd  de- 
ceitful friends  or  apoetates.  Theee,  in  order  to  the  maia- 
taining  of  this  cause,  have  stood  by  the  army,  in  dafonee  aad 
support  thereof;  agaiaet  all  Mipoeition  whataver,  aa  dwse 
that,  br  the  glowing  light  of  theee  timae,hava  haca  taifht 
and  led  forth  in  their  experiences  to  laek  above  and  hsjiad 
the  letter,  form,  and  outward  circumstancsaof  gnvsnamiati 
into  the  inward  reason  and  spirit  thereof^  herein  only  te  fix 
and  terminate,  to  the  leaving  behind  all  estpty  shadowelbt 
would  obtrude  themselves  in  the  place  of  true  fttedsm, 

Secondly,  as  to  the  capacitv  wherein  these  persons,  thna 
qualified,  have  acted,  it  hath  been  veir  vaiiaUa,  and  sofcjsA 
to  great  changee :  aometimee  in  one  ram, aad  srianirimssm 
another,  and  very  seldom,  if  ever  at  all,  ao  axaetlv  aad  ta 
all  points  consonant  to  the  rule  of  fhrmar  laws  and  esaaii- 
tutions  of  ffovemment  as  to  he  deariy  and  f^lly  jostifled  W 
them  any  longer  than  the  law  of  soeoeas  and  conqaest  fid 
uphold  them  who  had  the  inward  warrant  of  jnatica  sad 
righteousness  to  encourage  them  in  such  their  netinga. 

The  utmoet  and  last  reserve,  therefore,  which  tbcy  hafu 
had,  in  case  all  other  foiled,  hath  been  their  mtUcary  ca- 
pacity, not  only  strictly  taken  for  the  standing  army,  tiat  ia 
the  largest  senee,  wherein  the  whc^  p**^  "i*/  (with  the 
army,  and  under  that  military  constitntion  ud  eoodaet 
which,  by  the  providence  of  God,  they  ^aU  then  he  foasd 
in)  associate  themselves  ia  the  best  order  they  cub  fee  the 
common  defence  and  safety  of  the  whole ;  aa  not  igauiaar 
that  when  once  imbodied  in  this  their  military  poatoie,  a 
such  manner  as  by  common  consent  shall  be  hmnd  reqaisirs 
for  the  eafety  of  the  bod^,  thev  are  most  irresistibia,  abeo- 
lote,  and  comprehensive  in  their  power,  having  that  whaiefn 
the  substance  of  all  government  is  contaiaed,  aad  xnder  the 
protection  whereof,  and  safetv  that  may  be  mninlained  there- 
by, they  can  contrive  and  determine  in  whnt  mnnaer  thie 
irresistible,  abeohite,  and  boondleee  power,  onto  whtA  they 
are  now  arrived  in  this  their  military  oapndty,  shaH  have 
just  and  doe  limits  set  unto  it,  and  be  drawn  out  in  a  meet 
and  Mderir  way  of  exerciee  for  the  commonwaal  and  safo^ 
of  the  whole  body,  under  the  rule  and  oversight  of  a  enpums 
judicature,  unto  the  wisdom  of  whose  laws  aad  order*  the 
sword  is  to  become  most  entirely  subject  aad  sohaenieni ; 
and  this  without  the  least  cause  of  >  ' 
either  to  the  standing  army,  or  any  member  t 

the 

the ,  -,  

so  combined  together  in  one  (even  in  that  wherein  heiBse 
they  were  distinct),  that  all  just  cause  of  diflbranee,  fcsr, 
animositr,  emulation,  jealousy,  or  the  like,  will  be  whaBy 
abolished  and  removed. 

For  when  once  the  whole  body  of  Uie  rood  paopla  find  tbm. 
the  military  interest  snd  capacity  is  nieir  own,  aad  Am 
into  which  necessity  at  the  last  may  briuf  the  whole  par^ 
(whereof,  of  right,  a  place  is  to  be  reeerved  for  thaai},  aad 
that  herein  they  are  so  far  fVom  being  in  snb^sccion  or  db> 

',  that  in  this  posture  they  are  moat  properly  euteieiga, 

pooMSs  their  right  of  natural  sovareigaty,  thay  wiB 
presently  eee  a  necessity  of  continuiiig  ever  one  with  their 
army,  raised  and  maintained  by  them  for  the  iiiianrtiigthis 
canse  against  the  common  enemy,  who  in  hie  next  attempt 
will  put  for  an  vrith  greater  deaperateneas  aad  laga  thsn 
ever. 

Anin,  when  once  the  standing  army  and  their  govainsn 


good  people  adhering  to  this  cause,  or  anv  of  them,  sine 
interest  of  both,  by  this  mutnal  actioo  of  either,  wtfl  I 


verv, 
and  p 


shall  also  find  that,  by  setting  and  keepinr  an 
in  a  divided  interest  from  the  rest  of  the  body  of  honest  ms^ 
they  withhold  fVom  themselves  those  ooatributioM  ia  sB 
voluntary  and  cfaeerful  assistancee,  br  tbo  affoflieas  aad 
prayeTV,  by  the  persons  and  pursee  of  the  good  party,  tetke 
weakening  themselves  thereby,  as  to  any  viguroua 


from  them,  in  the  times  of  most  imminent  daaffer  (whewrf 
the  late  king  had  an  experience,  that  will  not  auddaaly  be  est 
of  memory,  when  he  undertook  the  war,  in  the  bagiaaiagsf 
these  troubles,  against  the  Scots,  aad  waa,  in  a  manaM, 
therein  deserted  by  all  the  good  party  ia  Englaad),  they 
will  then  find  (if  they  sUy  not  ttll  it  be  too  lata)  thai,  ly 
espousing  the  interest  of  the  people,  in  snbadttiag  dww> 
selves  with  their  fellow-adherents  to  the  cause,  uader  the 
rule  aad  authority  of  their  own  supreme  jadiratara,  tWr 
'     '  ,  but,  becosainc  one  end 


lose  not  their  power  or  sovereigntv,  bu 

or  politic  incorporatioB  vrith  the  whole  party  of 


they  do  therein  keep  the  eovereigaty,  as  orinnnlly  seated 
inthemaelves,and  part  with  it  only  bat  as  by  dspntatian  aai 
representation  of  tbemselvee,  vrhea  it  is  broa«ht  into  an  ir- 


reprei 

deriy  way  of  exereiae,  by  beinff  put  into  tta 

sons  chosen  and  intrusted  by  themselves  to  that 


efiar 


ns  chosen  and  intrusted  by  themselves  to  that  parposa. 
By  this  mutual  aad  happy  tmnritkn,  which  may  be  amit 
itwttB^paityofhcnast»snimthathnaa  naihiiiiTi 
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iiiy  im  anoB,  Mi  tfcdM  aetoally  to  BOW  in  poirer  at  <be  h««A 
•f  tiM  mrmy,  how  mddsaly  wovld  th*  oakNi  of  Um  whob 
Wdy  W  c— wliJaiod,  —d  —do  w  firm  as  it  will  aoC  naod 


It>BS  aoc,  tboa,  Um  iMwiliv  aai  bttof  of  dM  preMat  anDj 
■Bi  vobtanr  feroM  ia  tba  tlu«a  aaliona  tlmt  m  Uabla  to  ex- 


I  of  offiaca  fnm  aay  ditwatiay  judgaieata  at  this 
■o^  tba  hoaaat,  wall-aiMlad  partf.  In  and  with 
€hoaa,  aador  God,  atand  tfaa  waUare  aod  oatwaid  talety  of 
tW  wtela  bod/ ;  aad  to  b«  tmmin  to  thmn,  or  wish  tho«i 
kart,  wara  to  do  it  to  thaaiaalToa ;  and,  hy  trying  aoch  co«* 
tteaanaM,  0o  plaj  tha  gaaa  of  tha  coauBoo  enoay,  to  tiie 
«tl«r  latm  aad  daoliiMilim,  not  only  of  the  tme  ftaadon 
■nad  at  aad  anaiaadad  for  in  the  lato  wara,  hot  of  the  very 
ftrnmamm  th«»aahea  that  hafo  been  in  any  aort  aetiTa  or  em* 

Tb«  anmy,  eoneideied  aa  it  ia  in  the  handa  of  an  iMoeat 
■Bi  ««aa  naetal,  and  aoher,  &ithfal  officeia,  imbodied  with 
tha  vaac  ar  Che  party  of  hoaeat  men,  aad  eapooainf  atiU  the 


chepartyof 

^  aad  acUaf  in  their  primitive  aiinpUcity,  hnmil- 

',  aad  traat,  ia  ralerenee  to  the  welAoe  aad  aafety  of  the 

body,  m  the  only  jnatifiable  aad  meet  advaatafeooa 

aad  eapjaaty  that  the  good  party  at  pneent  can  find 

in,  in  order  to  the  obtainin|r  that  tme  freedom 

aad  pememing  or  it  in  the  establish- 


SbBte 


adenoee  show  ns,  from  Uie  Ucht  of  fbm  Woid  and  Spirit  of 
Ood,  how  near  a  conformity  theae  aetiona  would  hold  there- 
with t  whi<^  tin  (Joeh.,  Tii.)  becanm  a  eniae  to  the  canq>» 
and  withheld  the  Lord  firom  being  aay  more  among  them, 
or  going  oot  with  their  foroes.  And  did  the  action  of  Achaa 
import  aajratore  than  theee  two  thingB:  First,  he  eavad  aad 
Babykwish  I 


kept  from  deetraotioQ  the  goodly  Baby] 


garment,  which 


Sa  h—tr* 


*^k««<afMght  for. 

1  unea  the  trae  basis  aad  foondation,  aa  hath 
,  of  right  govenuneat. 

a  the  offmoe  lies,  and  which  caoaes  soch 

I  thooghts  of  heart  a8toa|r  the  honest  party  (if  it  may 

waJy  erpismoil,  as  sore  it  majt  when  the  magistrato 

hnaaalf  proMsaeo  he  doth  bat  desire  aad  wait  for  coBTiction 

'  L),ia,  in  shorty  this: 

when  the  right  and  privilege  is  ratomed,  nay, 
bj  ooaqaeat  aato  the  wb<rie  body  (that  forfeited  not 
r  iaaaraat  therein),  of  freely  disposing  themselves  in  soch 
—Citation  of  ri^teoos  goramment  as  may  best  answer 
smda  baid  forth  ia  this  canse ;  that,  aerertheless,  either 
delay  they  shoold  be  withheld  as  tbey  are,  or 
I  daeigB  they  shoold  eoone  at  last  to  be  ntteriy  denied 
reiae  of  this  their  right,  npoa  pretence  that  they  are 
■at  m  wyafity  aa  yet  to  ase  it,  which,  indeed,  hath  some 
■rath  ia  tt,  if  those  that  ara  now  ia  power,  and  have  the 
aamaaaad  ci.  the  arma,  do  not  orepare  all  things  reqnisito 
^evavata*  as  tbey  amy,  and,  like  faithfol  gnaraians  to  the 
Caassaoowaahh,  admitted  to  be  in  its  nonage,  they  ooght. 

Bat  if  the  briagiag  of  trae  freedom  into  ezerase  among 
ana,  yea,  ao  refined  a  party  of  bmo,  be  impoesible,  wby  hath 
thia  baaa  coaeealed  all  this  while?  and  why  was  it  not 
Ihsa^bt  oa  beiors  so  moeh  Uood  waa  spilt,  aad  treasure 
spaait  T  Sarriy  such  a  thing  as  this  was  jbdged  real  aad 
fsaiatieahia,  not  imagiaary  and  mAional. 

*~     "  M,  why  may  it  not  snfioe  to  hare  been  thus  long 

nad  withheld  from  the  whole  body,  at  least  as  to  iu 

_  It  by  them  into  exercise  now  at  last  ?    Sorely 

r  it  is  withheld,  the  stronger  iealoasies  do  increase, 

tkat  it  m  iateaded  to  be  assumed  aad  engrossed  by  a  part 


aatr.  to  tha  teaviag  the  rest  of  the  body  (who,  in  all  reason 
■ad  Jajtica,  ought  to  be  equally  participeints  with  the  other 
M  tme  rifliC  and  benefit  of  the  oooquesu  for  as  much  as  the 
war  waa  aaasgsd  at  the  expease  aad  for  the  safety  of  the 
vhnle^  ia  a  conditioe  ahaost  as  moch  expoeed,  and  subiect 
ta  ba  napoaod  upon,  as  if  they  had  been  enemies  aad  con- 
tanwid,  aot  ia  aay  sense  eoaquerors. 

If  ever  o«di  an  aarighleoos,  uakiad,  and  deceitful  deal- 
iac  with  brethrsa  dMwId  hamwo,  althongh  it  might  continue 
^baea  tha  reach  of  queetioo  from  human  judicature,  yet  can 

'  go  unpunished  by 

idge  of  the  whole 

his  place  to  do  right  to  the 


tba  imMadiato  haad  of  the  r»hteous  Judge 
warld,  when  he  ariaeth  oat  of  hi 


aoaeaaaad 


r,  iaatead  of  labouring  and  promoting  the  people's 
food  aad  walfore,  self-interest  and  priTsto  gain 


tbaaaalvaa  lodged 


again  rerire,  sprinpr  up 

1  also  aad  retained  m  our  bosoms,  render- 


sac  **  ^  ^^  nimber  of  thoee  that  haTo  forgot  they  were 
IpaiaaJ  from  their  old  sins,  and  deciding  us  to  be  such  as, 
■a  plaaaa 


loos  miad.  do  withhold  from  destructioa  that 
wiudk  Ood  hath  designed  to  the  curse  of  his  Tengeaooe :  if 
aO  theaa  great  advaatagea  of  serring  the  Lord's  will  and 
*    '    I  na  piuouiing  and  adraadaf  his  people's  true  welfare 
aid  salety,  which  (aa  the  fruit  orchis  Uessiag  upon 
a)havasomtraca]oadyfknen  iato  our  hands,  shall 
:  laat  be  wreated  aad  misimpvoTed  to  the  enriching  and 

be  found 


e  thinn  shoold  ever  be 
I  aa1(whkh  the  Lord  ia  mercy  forbid !),  shall  we  need 
ftetbar  for  tba aomuaad thing f  willaot 


wae  devoted  by  Ood  thereunto;  eeoondJy,  he  brought  not  ia 
tha  fruit  and  gain  of  the  eooqoeet  into  the  Lord's  treasury, 
but  covetously  went  about  to  oonven  it  to  hie  own  pruper 
use  T  To  do  this  is  to  take  of  tha  aocuned  thina.  which 
(Jodi.,vil.)all  Israel  wae  said  to  do  in  the  sin  of  Aclwn,  and 
to  have  stolen  aad  dissemUed  bkewiee,  and  put  it  among 
their  own  stuff.  Thiscaased  the  anger  of  the  Lord  to  kin* 
die  against  brael,  and  made  them  unable  to  staad  before 
their  enemiee,  but  their  hearto  melted  as  water.  And  thua 
far  ths  Lord  is  oonoemed,  if  soch  aa  evil  aa  this  shall  lie 
hid  ia  the  midst  of  us.  But  to  return  to  what  we  were  upoa 
before. 

The  matter  whioh  is  in  queetioo  among  die  dissentinr 
parte  of  the  whole  body  of  hoaeet  men  is  not  so  trivial  and 
of  auch  small  eonsequeace  as  some  would  make  it.  lis,  in 
eliiBet,  the  main  and  whole  d  the  canae ;  without  which  idl 
tha  freedom  whidi  the  people  have  or  can  have  is  in  com- 
parison but  shadow  aad  in  name  only,  and  therefore  can 
never  ^ve  that  peace  and  satisfaction  to  the  body  which  ia 
requisite  unto  a  durable  aad  aolid  eettlement.  This  is  that 
wmch  makee  all  eound  aad  safe  at  the  ro6t,  and  gives  tha 
right  balanoe  necessary  to  be  held  up  between  sovereignty 
and  subjection  in  the  exercise  of  all  righteous  government ; 
■PPl/inff  the  use  of  the  sword  to  the  promoting  and  U|^ld- 
ing  Uie  puUic  safety  aad  welfare  of  the  whole  body,  in  pref- 
erence, and,  if  need  be,«n  oppoeition  unto  any  of  the  parte ; 
while  yet,  by  Ite  equal  and  impartial  administration  ra  ref- 
erence unto  each,  it  doth  withal  maintain  the  whole  body  in 
a  most  delightful  harmony,  wrifare,  aad  oorrespoodencr. 
The  sword  never  can,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  ever  will  do 
this,  while  the  sovereignty  is  admitted  and  placed  any- 
where else  than  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people  that  hava 
adberad  to  the  cause,  and  by  them  be  derived  unto  their 
successive  reprpsentatives,  aa  the  most  equal  and  impartial 
jadicatura  for  the  effecting  hereof. 

Where  there  is,  then,  a  righteous  and  good  conatitntion 
of  government,  there  is,  fint,  an  orderly  union  of  many  un- 
derstandings together,  as  the  public  aad  common  supreme 
judicature  or  visible  sovereignty,  eet  in  a  way  of  free  and 
orderly  exercise,  for  the  directing  and  ^;»plyin^  the  use  of 
the  nuing  power  or  the  sword,  to  promote  the  interest  and 
common  welfore  of  the  whole,  without  any  disturbance  or 
annoyance  fhan  within  or  from  without ;  and  then,  sec- 
ondly, there  is  a  like  union  aad  readinem  of  will  in  aU  tha 
individuals,  in  their  private  capacities,  to  execute  ai^  obey 
(by  all  the  power  requisite,  and  that  they  are  able  to  put 
forth)  thoee  sovereign  laws  aad  orders  issued  out  by  their 
own  deputiee  aad  truateee. 

A  supreaie  iudicature,  thus  made  the  repressntative  of 
the  whole,  is  that  which,  we  aay,  will  moot  naturally  care, 
and  most  equally  provide  for  the  common  good  and  safety. 
Though  by  this  it  is  not  denied  but  that  the  suprems  power, 
when  by  free  cooeent  'tis  placed  in  a  single  person  or  in  soma 
few  persons,  may  be  capable  also  to  admiaister  rigfataona 
government ;  at  least,  the  body  that  givse  this  liberty,  when 
they  need  not,  are  to  thank  themeelves  if  it  prove  otherwise. 
But  when  this  free  and  natural  accees  unto  government  is 
interrupted  and  declined,  ao  as  a  liberty  is  taken  by  any  par- 
ticular member,  or  number  of  them,  that  are  to  m  reputed 
but  a  part  ia  comparisoa  of  the  whole,  to  aasume  and  en- 
gross  the  office  of  sovereign  rule  and  power,  and  to  impoea 
themselves  as  the  competent  public  judge  of  the  safoty  and 
good  of  the  whole,  witnoot  thsir  free  and  due  consent,  and 
to  lay  daim  unto  this,  as  those  that  find  themselves  poa- 
sessed  of  the  sword  (and  that  so  advantageously  as  it  can- 
not be  recovered  again  out  of  their  hands  with<mt  more  ap- 
parent danger  and  damage  to  the  whole  body  Uian  such  at- 
tempts are  worth),  this  is  that  anarchy  that  is  the  first  risa 
and  step  to  tyranny,  and  lays  rrounds  of  manifeet  confusion 
and  disorder,  exposing  the  ruling  power  to  the  next  hand 
that  on  the  next  opportunity  can  lay  hold  on  the  sword,  and 
so,  by  a  kind  of  neceesity,  introduces  the  highest  imposition 
and  bondage  upim  the  whole  body,  in  compelling  all  tha 
parts,  though  never  eo  much  against  the  true  puUic  interest, 
to  serve  and  obey,  as  their  sovereiga  rule  and  soprsme  au- 
thority, the  arbitrary  will  and  judgment  of  thoee  that  bring* 
themselves  into  rule  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  in  the  rigm 
only  of  a  part  that  sete  up  iteelf  in  preforence  before,  or  at 
least  ia  oompetitian  with,  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

And  if  this,  which  is  so  eeeentiU  to  the  weHbetnr  aa^ 
right  eoaetitution  of  government,  were  once  obtained,  tiha 
disputes  about  the  form  would  not  prove  eo  diftcolt,  nor  fln^ 
such  opposition,  as  to  keeping  the  bone  of  contention  and 
disunion,  with  mndi  danger  to  the  whole ;  for  if,  as  the  found' 
ation  of  an,  the  sovereignty  be  acknowledged  to  reside  ori- 
ginally in  Um  whole  body  of  adhereats  to  this  cause  (whoer 
nataral  aad  inbatant  right  Ihefaoato  it  of  a  fhr  aaekntar 
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data  thaa  what  ia  obtoiaed  by  soooeM  of  thair  •rmt,  and  ao 
cannot  be  abrogated  eTon  l^  ooaqueat  itielf,  if  that  wer« 
the  Rase),  and  then  if,  in  consequeuce  hereof,  a  aapreme  in* 
dicature  be  set  up  and  orderlj  constituted,  as  naturally 
arisinr  aod  resulting  from  the  free  choice  and  consent  oi 
the  whole  body  taken  out  from  amcm^  themselves,  as  flesh 
of  their  flesh  and  bone  of  their  bone,  ofthe  same  public  spirit 
and  nature  with  tbeoiselres,  and  the  main  be  by  this  means 
secured,  what  could  be  propounded  afterward  as  to  the  form 
of  administration  that  would  much  stick? 

Would  a  standing  council  of  state,  aettled  for  life,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  the  main- 
taining  intercourse  and  commerce  with  foreign  states,  under 
the  inspection  and  oversight  of  the  supreme  judicature,  but 
of  the  same  fundament^  constitution  with  themselvea— 
would  this  be  disliked  1  admitting  their  orders  were  binding, 
in  the  intervals  of  supreme  national  aasemblies,  so  far  only 
■a  consonant  to  the  settled  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
vacancy  of  any  of  which,  by  death  or  otherwise,  might  be 
cappliM  by  the  vote  of  the  m^or  part  of  themselves :  nay, 
would  there  be  anr  just  exoeotion  to  be  taken  if  (beaidea 
both  theae)  it  should  be  agreed  (as  another  part  ofthe  fun- 
damental  constitution  ofthe  government)  to  place  that  branch 
of  sovereignty  which  chiefly  respects  the  execution  of  laws 
in  a  distinct  ofllce  frrai  that  of  the  legislative  power  (and 
yet  subordinate  to  them  and  to  the  laws),  capable  to  be  in- 
trusted into  the  hands  of  one  single  person,  it  need  require, 
or  in  a  greater  number,  aathe  legislative  power  should  think 
fit ;  and,  for  the  ernater  strength  and  honour  unto  this  office, 
that  the  execution  of  all  laws  and  cvdefs  (that  are  binding) 
may  go  forth  in  his  or  their  name,  and  all  disobedience  there- 
unto, or  contempt  thereof,  be  taken  as  done  to  the  people's 
sovereignty,  whereof  he  or  they  bear  the  image  or  represent- 
ation, subordinate  to  the  legislative  power,  and  at  their  will 
to  be  kept  up  and  continued  in  the  handa  of  a  single  person 
or  more,  as  the  experience  of  the  future  good  or  evil  of  it 
shall  require  ? 

Would  such  an  office  as  this,  thus  stated,  carry  in  it  any 
inconsistency  with  a  free  state  ?  Nay,  if  it  be  well  ooasid- 
ered,  would  it  not  rather  be  found  of  excellent  use  to  the 
wellbeing  <K  magistracy,  founded  upon  this  righteous  bot- 
tom, that  such  a  lieutenancy  of  the  people's  sovereignty  in 
these  three  nations  may  alwaya  reside  in  some  one  or  more 
person,  in  whose  administration  that  which  is  reward  and 
punishment  may  shine  forth  ? 

And  if  now  it  shall  be  objected  that  (notwithatanding  all 
^eae  cautions),  should  once  this  sovereignty  be  acknowl* 
edged  to  be  in  the  diffused  body  of  the  people  (though  the 
adherents  to  this  cause,  not  onl^  as  their  natural,  but  as 
their  acquired  right  by  conquest),  they  would  suddenly  put 
the  use  and  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  into  such  hands 
•a  would,  through  their  ill  qualifiedness  to  the  work,  spoil 
all  by  mal-administration  thereof,  and  hereby  lose  the  cause 
instead  of  upholding  and  maintaining  it, 

The  answer  unto  this  is,  first,  that  God,  by  his  providence, 
Kath  eased  our  minds  much  in  this  solicitude  by  the  course 
he  hath  already  taken  to  At  and  prepare  a  choice  and  ae- 
Iscted  number  <K  the  people  unto  thia  work,  that  are  tried 
and  refined  by  their  inward  and  outward  experiences  in  this 
great  quarrel,  and  the  many  changes  they  have  pasaed 
through ;  in  reapect  whereof  well  qualified  persons  are  to 
be  found,  if  due  care  be  but  taken  in  the  choice  of  them. 
And  if  herein  this  people  of  the  Lord  shall  be  waiting  upon 
him  for  his  guidance  and  presence  with  them,  we  may  have 
grounds  and  hope  that  God  (whoae  name  hath  all  along  been 
called  upon  in  the  maintaining  of  this  cause)  will  pour  out 
so  abundantly  of  his  spirit  upon  his  people  attending  on  him 
in  righteous  ways,  and  wiU  also  so  move  their  hearts  to 
choose  persons  bearing  his  image  into  the  muistracv,  that 
a  more  glorioua  product  may  firing  up  out  ol  thia  than  at 
first  we  can  expect,  to  the  setting  up  o«  the  Lord  himself  as 
d&ief  judge  ana  lawgiver  among  us.  And  unto  this  the  wis- 
dom umI  honesty  of  the  persons  now  in  power  may  have  an 
Ql^rtunity  eminently  to  come  into  discovery ;  tor  in  this 
case,  and  uptm  the  grounds  already  laid,  the  very  persons 
now  in  power  are  they  onto  whoee  lot  it  would  fall  to  set 
about  this  preparatory  work,  and  by  their  ordera  and  direo* 
tions  to  dispose  the  whole  body,  mkI  bring  them  into  the 
neetest  capacitv  to  effect  the  same,  the  most  natural  way 
fa  whidi  would  aeem  to  be  by  a  general  council,  or  con- 
▼sntion  of  fiUthful,  honest,  and  diaceming  men,  chosen  for 
that  purpose  by  the  free  consent  of  the  whole  body  cX  sd- 
herents  to  this  cause  in  the  several  parts  of  the  nations,  and 
observing  the  time  snd  place  of  meeting  appointed  to  them 
(with  other  cireumstances  concerning  their  election)  by  or- 
der from  the  present  ruling  power,  but  considered  as  gen- 
eral of  the  army : 

Which  oonventian  is  not  properly  to  exercise  the  legisla- 
tivs  power,  but  only  to  debate  freely,  and  agree  upon  the 
particulars  that  by  way  of  fundamental  constitutions  shall 
be  laia  and  invidably  observed  as  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  wh<^  body  so  represented  doth  consent  to  cast  itself 
'  *  politic  incorporation,  and  under  the  visiUe 

itratioB  of  govenuneat  therein  declared,  and 


to  be  by  each  indtvideal  msnber  of  the  body  sntonTw  J  *i 
testimony  of  his  or  their  particular  consent  gCTsnthiissiiss 
which  conditions  so  agreed  (and  among  thesa  an  Act  «f  0^ 
livion  ibr  one)  will  be  without  danger  of  being  faffokan  m 
departed  frosn,  conaidering  of  what  it  is  ther  an  Ibe  caeiir 
tions,  and  the  nature  of  the  convention  wbersw  they  are 
made,  which  is  of  ths  peofde  represented  in  their  haghasl 
state  oS  sovereign^,  as  they  have  the  sword  in  their  fasads 
nnsubjected  unto  the  rules  of  civil  government,  heC  whet 
themselves  orderiy  sssembled  for  that  parpoee  do  i^a^  fit 
to  make.  And  the  sword,  uptm  thsse  coaditieas,  snfc|sctiag 
itself  to  the  supreme  judicature  thus  to  be  set  vpt,  Iwweee 
denly  might  harmony,  righteonsnees,  kwe,  peace,  and  safMf 
onto  the  whole  body  follow  hereupon,  as  toe  happj  fm^  m 
such  a  settlement,  u  the  Lord  have  •nj  delight  to  be  tmtmg 
as! 

And  this  once  put  in  a  way,  and  declared  far  by  tlM  fls»> 
eral  and  army  (as  that  which  they  are  clearly  e8Byi»esid,ia 
the  sight  of  God,  is  their  duty  to  faring  ^wnt,  a»d  v^'  *^ 


they  ennge  accordingly  to  see  done)  how  firmly  and  fiee^ 
would^this  oblige  the  nearts  and  persons,  ths  roansels  sad 
purses,  the  affections  and  prayers,  with  all  that  is  ia  ths 
power  c€  this  whole  party  to  do,  in  way  of  ssaistsacs  sad 
atrengtheninf  the  hands  of  those  now  m  power,  whsts<>r 
straita  and  difficultiea  they  may  meet  vrith  ia  the  maials 
nsnce  of  Uie  public  safety  and  peace ! 

Thia,  then,  being  the  state  of  our  |»eeent  aflhirs  sad  de- 
ferences, let  it  be  scknowledged  on  all  hands,  and  iK  all  be 
convinced  that  are  concerned,  that  there  ia  not  oalj  a  pae* 
aibility,  but  a  probability,  yea,  a  compelling  nereeeity,  of  a 


firm  union  in  thia  great  body,  the  setting  of  whidi  ia  Jom* 
and  tune  again,  by  a  spirit  m  meeknees  and  learof  the  Letd* 
is  the  worit  of  the  present  day,  and  will  prove  the  only  resa* 
edy  under  God  to  uphold  and  carry  on  this  blessed  f  sew  sad 
work  of  the  Lord  in  the  three  nationa,  that  ia  already  tmm 
thna  far  trnward  in  ita  ^ogreas  to  ita  deaired  aad  ejected 
end  of  bringing  in  Chnst,  the  desire  of  all  aatioas,  as  the 
chief  Ruler  among  na. 

Now  unto  this  reuniting  work  let  there  he  a  reediaias  in 
all  the  dissenting  parte  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  Vf 
cheerfully  coming  forth  to  one  another  in  a  nnrit  %d  mif-4f 
nial  and  love  instead  of  war  and  wrath,  and  to  cast  down 
themselves  before  the  Lord,  who  is  the  father  of  all  their 
spirits,  in  self-abassment  and  humUiatian,  for  the  arataal 
offence  they  have  been  in,  for  eome  time  past,  oae  aato  a»> 
other,  and  great  provocation  unto  God,  and  renoach 
"   '  "    '         beea  m 


tne  wboie  body  so  rep 
toto  a  civil  and  politic 
'nm  and  administzatioi 


his  most  glorious  name,  who  expected  to  have  I 

by  them  with  reverence  and  godly  fear ;  £ar  ear  God  is  a 

consuming  fire. 

And,  as  an  inducement  unto  thia,  let  va  a 
the  means  of  effecting  it  will  not  prove  ao  dHBcnlt  as  other 
thinn  that  have  been  brought  about  in  the  hOe  war,  if  the 
minds  and  spirits  of  all  concerned  were  oaoe  well  aad  d^ 
prepared  hereunto  by  a  kindly  woi^  of  self-dental  aad  self- 
abasement,  act  home  by  the  qiirit  of  the  Lord  npoa  their 
consciences,  which,  if  he  please,  he  may  do  we  knew  not 
how  soon :  nay,  we  shall  behold  with  a  disoeniag  eye  ths 
inside  of  that  wwk  which  God  hath  beea  doi^  aaMog  as 
the  three  ;rears  last  past :  it  would  se«B  cdiiely  to  have 
been  his  aim  to  bring  his  people  into  such  a  Craae  as  tha ; 
for  in  this  tract  of  time  there  hath  been  (aa  we  may  my)  a 
great  silence  in  heaven,  as  if  God  were  pleaeedtoalaad  sbfl 
and  be  as  a  looker  on,  to  me  what  his  pec^e  woaki  be  a 
their  latter  end,  and  what  work  they  would  asake  of  it,  if 
left  to  their  own  wisdom  and  politie  coatrivaaeea.  Aad  ss 
God  hath  had  ths  silent  part,  so  men,  aad  that  good  mca 
too,  have  had  the  active  and  busy  part,  and  have,  hke  thsm- 
selves,  made  a  great  aound  and  notse^  like  the  s^oot  «f  a 
king  in  a  mighty  host :  which,  while  it  hath  beea  a  aoasd 
only  and  no  more,  hath  not  done  much  hurt  as  yet ;  bet  the 
fear  and  jealousy  thereby  cansed  hath  pot  the  whale  haty 
out  of  frame,  and  made  them  apt  to  (all  into  great  ooafssaas 
and  disorder. 

And  if  there  be  thus  arissa  a  general  diamnt  aad  daa* 
greement  of  parts  (which  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  einiiesiiil 
the  lem  consideTahle  becauM  it  liea  hid  aad  kept  ia  imdsr 
a  patient  silence),  why  should  thsrs  not  be  as  general  a  om^ 
fession  and  acknowledgment  of  what  each  may  fiad  thesp 
selves  overtaken  in,  and  cannot  but  judge  themetlvee  fiMhy 
for  7  this  kind  of  vent  being  maeh  better  thaa  t»  have  « 
break  out  in  flames  of  a  roiward  aad  nntimely  wra^al 
apirit,  which  never  works  ths  righteonsaem  of  Gad,  c«f^ 
oally  since  what  hath  been  done  among  us  may  prnhefajj 
have  been  mors  the  effect  of  temptation  Uiaa  the  prodoci « 
any  malicious  design ;  aad  this  sort  of  tempcakiaa  is  very 
common  and  incident  to  men  in  power  (how  good  bm««< 
they  may  be)  to  be  overtaken  in,  and  thereupon  do  snddA 
unadvised  actions,  whioh  the  Lord  perdnas  and  ovetTeVss  M 
the  bMt,  evidently  making  appear  that  it  ia  the  work  of  iW 
weak  and  fleahly  part,  which  hie  own  people  carry  ahoei 
with  them  too  much  unaubdoed;  aad  therefbrs  the  L<wii 
thinks  fit,  by  this  meaaa,  to  ahow  them  the  need  ef  bccaa 
beholden  to  their  spiritual  part  to  restore  them  agsta,  sai 
bring  them  into  their  right  temper  and  healdUol  ocmstnalka. 


SIR  HENRT  YANE. 
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Aiittai,«UbMek^ 
tHriMUhiMW  ttd  biMW,  mod  i 


fMUf  tWjr  Jw rn,  ia  oae  tort  or  other,  reproof,  if  not  bo 
fan  MM,  jH  ia  God's  oifht,  who  kaowa  how  mob  it  ma] 
ybMB  God  Id  eono  iato  thia  teokoa,  ooatrito,  and  oolf-do 


Mjia§  inm»  of  mrit  ia  tho  good  poo^  withia  tho  threo  aa* 
tiaai,  aad  owa  thoah  thus  tralr  hoaudod  aad  abated,  for  his 
tapb  aad  the  place  of  hia  habitataoa  and  rest,  whereia  he 
ihaUaWdeiemarfof  wh(nitBia7beaMd,God  ia  ia  the 
wiM  of  her,  she  shall  aot  be  Moved ;  God  ahaU  help  her, 
mk  that  vifht  earir,  or  with  hia  aianuBf  appearaaoe ;  at 
afcieh  tiae  he  will  ait  atleat  ao  loager,  bat  Heaven  will 
aptak  agaia,  aad  beeoae  active  aad  powerfol  ia  the  apirits 
mi  hsaita  of  hoaeet  aea,  and  ia  the  worita  of  hia  piovi- 
diaess,  whaa  either  thcj  go  oat  to  light  bj  aea  or  bj  lead, 
sr  leaaia  ia  eoaacil  and  debalea  at  hooM  for  the  public  weal, 
mi  agaia  hear  the  prayeia  of  hia  people,  aad  riaibly  own 
ihna  aa  a  AaA  at  htij  awa,  aa  Jeraaalem  ih  her  aoleam 
ImIs:  **I  will  jet  for  thia  be  iaaairad  of  bjr  the  hoaae  of 
Insi,8aiththeLonl,todoitforthea:  aad  then  they  ahaU 
kaav  chat  I  the  Lord  their  God  am  with  theai,  aad  that  thej 
■•  ay  paople.  aad  that  je  mj  lloek,  the  flock  of  nrf  pastare. 
Mi  aMa  that  have  ahowed  joaraehes  weak,  ataf of  mea,  aad 
I Mfsor  God,  that  have  dedaied  mraalf  aa  aD-wioe  and 
l^idfd  God,  aaith  the  Lofd  God." 

POSTSCRIPT. 

KiAMB,— Upoa  the  peroaal  of  thia  dieeoorse,  thoa  wilt 
fBcklj  aemive  that  theaa  two  thiaga  ara  priacipalljr  aimed 
tt  ia  it  bjr  the  anchor :  Firat,  to  aaawer  u  eoiae  meaaare 
that  ahiek  ia  called  for  bjr  thoea  ia  power,  whea  they  pob- 
k^  prafom  the  J  deeire  aothiaf  more  thaa  ooavietioa,  aad 
tiled  eat  the  hidden  pnvocalMms  which  either  have  or  yet 
m$j  hmg  fotth  the  Lord  agaiaet  theee  aations,  in  the  way 
«ki^  at  araeeat  they  ara  ia. 

Steoadfy,  to  reoMive  oat  of  the  auada  aad  apirita  of  the 
kmsst  parcy,  that  atiU  agree  ia  the  reaaoa  aad  joatioe  of  the 
fwd  old  caaae,  an  tbiaga  of  a  private  natare  aad  aelflah  ooB- 
«n  (the  taadaacy  whereof  oervea  bat  to  fooMat  aad 
Ovafthea  wrath  aad  diriaiaaa  amoog  them),  and  ia  place 
ttciMf  coast  before  them  that  cooBOMo  aad  poblic  interest, 
v^Kh,  if  with  aiacerity  eoOvaced,  amy  be  the  meana  of  not 
sdy  yroeariag  a  firm  oaioa  amoog  thea^  bat  alao  of  coA" 
•mag  them  hersia. 

Ia  «dsr  te  thia,  the  aatbor  hath  aot  been  williagaomach 
to  dedara  hia  owa  opiaioa,  or  deliver  any  poaitive  ooncla- 
■as,  M  to  diaeaaa  the  baaiaeaa  by  way  of  qaeatioa  and 
smear,  aad  thereby  amke  as  aear  a  eoojeotore  as  he  can  of 
ttstwhersia  the  sereral  diaaeatiag  pane  asay  with  better 
">"fortioa  meet  together,  aad  acree  apoa  a  nfo  and  righ- 
l*saskctem^  thaa  to  reomia  at  the  diataaoe  they  do,  to  the 
iffmeat  advaatage  of  the  eooHBoa  enemy,  the  approachiag 
roisf  the  meal  ws,  and  aeedlem  hazard,  ti  aot  kea,  of  the 
*<*>sthsT  have  been  so  deeply  eagaged  ia ;  enedslly  oon- 
iMtnagttat,  whea  oaee  they  afaall  Iw  fooad  begiaaiag  to 
Ma  Mvth  to  one  another  in  each  a  oondeeceadiBg,  aelf- 
**yng  qarit,  rlwaaeed  from  the  atain  of  hypocriay  and  de- 
«Kt,thsT  amy  be  well  assarsd  that  licht  wiU  spriag  ap 
ijassg  thm  aaore  and  more  onto  a  perfect  day ;  and  then 
Ome  tUan  which  at  preseat  we  have  next  m  view,  will 
F^  M  ahadowa  ready  to  flee  away  before  the  nwraiag 
■V^tasa  of  Christ'a  heavealy  appearance  and  aeooodcom> 
Of,  thrsagh  which  they  will  be  heightened  and  improved 
to  tWir  fall  maturity ,  to  the  bringing  in  that  kingdom  of  hia 
thaihaa  never  be  moved. 

Aad  bacaaaa  aa  eeaar  hath  been  already  amde  ia  a  private 
^7  to  abtaaa  the  firat  tniag,  that  ia  to  my,  coarictioa,  which 
<a>ii7  "  ia  t^  band  of  the  Lord  to  gire,  the  aame  obliga- 
^hm  apoa  the  aothor,  with  reapsct  to  the  aeoood,  for  the 
npnaaf  of  it  aa  now  it  ia  onto  poMic  view,  aad  therein 
••stiag  it  also  with  the  Lord  for  hia  bleaaing  thereonto. 


7^  Pleeplf's  Cass  slefsdL 
Be  b  whom  is  the  right  of  soversian,  aad  to  give  law,  t 
<ncr  w  of  hiameU;  or  la  the  right  of  another,  that  Bsay  de 
nwthssame  aato  him;  whkh  ahowa  that  there  are  tw 


A  wveaufu  m  the  firat  aeaae  aone  ia  aor  caa  be  bat  God, 
^^ofhuaaelfaaaetabaolate;  and  he  that  ia  firat  of  aU 
^•n  ia  the  aacond  aenae  ia  the  aaaa  Christ  Jeeaa,  to  whom 
tie  peeer  of  aovereiga,  in  the  right  of  the  Father,  ia  coo^ 
■<asd,ev8ranthewactaofGod*ahaads.  Chriat  exeieiaed 
at  lams  ia  the  canactty  of  Darid's  root  from  before  the  be- 
fniag  of  the  world.  Beowashimself  thaa  toU,laagbe- 
*«»•  bseame  David'a  aeed ;  thia,  hia  beiaf  ia  apint,  or 
"''■»  Misf  t  evea  aa  a  craatore,  the  first  of  all  ersataree  ia 
fMal  amta  with  the  Word,  David  saw  aad  acfcnowledg- 
ti,PmLtx^l,  Thas  Christ  may  U  called  God's  lientea- 
>st  aMaisiga,  or  geaeral  vietferaat  of  his  aapramaey  ovw 
~**Mavea  aad  m  earth.  He  therefore  is  the  troeaaivei^ 
w^  and  mot  of  aU  aovereiga  aad  jast  goreniiBff  power, 
•tehvia  heaven  or  oa  earth. 


aoveieigaU  ia  aaqoeatiopatle  aad  mmeeoaatable,  be- 


tade  aad  aaffldeacy  to  govera,  without  puambiUtf  of 

or  defect  of  aay  kind.    Sovereign  and  governing  powei 

•late  to  sobgecta  that  are  to  be  the  ruled,  aad 


1  governing  power  doth 
e  to  be  the  ruled,  aad 
autaiecu  capable  of  each  govemmeot ;  therefore,  whea  God 
hiaaeelf  purpoaee  withia  himaelf  to  be  anperme  legidator  aad 
goveraor,  he  doth  withal  purpoae  the  being  aad  creation  ct 
both  worlda,aa  the  aobjectaoatter  of  hia  kingdom.  Hepio- 
pounda  to  govern  hia  aubjects  by  and  with  their  own  cooaent 
and  good  bking ;  or  without  aad  agaiaat  it,  ia  the  way  of 
hia  reveagiag  Juatioe ;  goveraiag  bj  lawa,  deariy  aUdiag 
aad  aaoerteiaiag  the  du^  or  the  oflSnce,  ae  alao  the  rewards 
aad  peaaltiea. 

Hereia  juat  govemmeot  cooaiata,  or  the  Justice  of  goven- 
ment ;  for  he  that  rnlea  over  others  must  be  juat,  aad,  in- 
deed, ahoaldbeeeeatobeaoiaallhiaoomnmikds;  so  seen, 
as  to  reader  the  conecieneee  of  the  ruled,  and  tboee  whoee 
dotr  it  is  to  obey,  iaezcusable  before  God  aad  before  ama 
if  they  dissent  or  resist. 
Inexcusable  they  ars  before  God,  because  the  aoattercoia- 
'  i  the  matter  of  God's  law,  aad  therefore  juat  to  be 
They  are  alao  inercumWe  before  mea,  that  which 


ia  required  of  them  being  generally  acknowledged  aad  af* 
firamd  (by  thoee  ia  whom  the  common  ooaaeat  of  the  aab- 
jects  ia  intmated  to  that  ead)  to  be  joet  aad  reaeooahle,  aad 
therefore  to  be  obeyed;  forthe  eadof  allgovenuaeat,bei^ 
forthe  |ood  and  welfare,  and  not  for  the  deatmctioo  of  the 
ruled,  God,  who  ia  the  inatitntor  of  government,  aa  he  ia 
pleaaed  to  ordaia  the  office  of  governors,  intruating  them 
vrith  power  to  ooounaad  the  juat  aad  reaeoaable  thiaga  whidi 
hia  owa  law  fmrnmanda,  that  carry  their  owa  evideace  to 
oonuaoo  reaeoa  aad  aenae,  at  leaat,  that  do  aot  erideatlj 
contradict  it,  ao  he  graata  a  libera  to  the  aubfects,  or  thoee 
that  by  him  are  put  uader  the  ruk,  to  refuae  all  aoch  coaa- 
Biaada  aa  are  contrary  to  hia  law,  or  to  the  jodgmeot  of  eom- 
aiooreaeao  and  aenae,  whoee  trial  he  allowa,  by  way  of  aa- 
aeat  or  diaaeat,  befote  the  commaada  of  the  ruler  ahaU  ba 


_  or  put  ia  execution ;  aad  thia  ia  a  co-ordinacT  of 
with  juat  aoverament,  aad  aa  the  doe  balaaee  there- 
of. The  ongiaal  impressioas  of  just  lawa  are  ia  ama'a  aa- 
ture  and  Tery  eonatitotioo  of  baimr.  Man  hath  the  law  ia 
hia  mind  (or  the  auperior  aad  iateUectnal  part  of  him),  coo- 
Tindngand  bringing  that  iato  obedieace  aad  sobiection  to 
the  law  «f  God,  in  Christ  hisBsslf.  Be  hath  also  that  which 
is  a  law  ia  hia  membera  that  are  oa  the  earth  (or  hia  earthlj 
aad  aenaual  part),  whoee  power  ie  co-ordiaate  with  the  oth- 
er, bat  aoch,  that  if  it  be  aot  gained  into  a  harmoay  aad 
eoirioactioa  vrith  ita  head,  the  spirit  or  miad  of  aiaa,  hath 
ability  to  let  aad  hinder  his  mind  or  ruling  part  from  per- 
foraung  and  putting  in  executioo  that  which  is  good,  jost, 
fit,  aad  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  righteous  dictates  of  tha 
mind,  which  ought  to  be  the  ruling  power,  or  law  to  tha 
man :  so,  in  the  outward  goverameat  ofwt  aiaa,  the  eeoood- 
ar7  orco-ordiaau  power,  ooncurriag  with  that  whidi  is  tha 
diief  ruling  power,  is  ssssnfisl  to  juat  govemmeat,  and  ia 
a^nowledgiMl  to  be  ao  by  the  fundamental  cooatitutioa  of 
the  government  of  England,  as  well  as  ia  the  ImsI  beiaf 
and  coostitotion  of  Parliaments,  whether  that  which  jiath 
been  usual  aad  ordiaary,  according  to  the  common  law,  or 
that  which  of  late  hath  beea  extraordinary,  br  exprem  stat- 
ute, for  the  oootinaaace  of  the  PaiiiaoBeat  (17  Car.),  uatil 
diaaolTod  by  act  of  Parliaamat : 

For,  together  with  the  legal  betag  which  ia  giv«n  to  regal 
power  aad  the  prerogative  of  the  crowa,  there  is  the  legal 
power  aad  being  reeerved  also  unto  that  body,  which  is  the 
people's  or  kinedora's  represeatative,  who  are  the  hande 
wherein  that  which  is  called  pow< 
iatrusted  vnth  giving  or  with 

the  whole  nation,  according  to  the  best  of  their  uodersuad- 
inga,  in  all  nmttera  coming  before  them,  and  are  to  keep  thia 
liberty  inviolate  and  entire,  against  all  inraaiona  or  eocroade 
Bienta  upon  it  whataoever. 

Thia  aecond  power,  in  the  rery  writ  of  aoaunoae  for  calt 
iag  a  Parliameat,  ia  declared  to  be  of  that  aature,  that  what 
the  firat  doth  without  obtaiaing  the  cooaent  aad  appfobetiim 
of  the  aeoood,  ia  PariiaaMat,  ia  not  binding,  bat  ineflectual, 
and  when  the  repreeaotative  bodr  of  the  kiagdom  (ia  and 
vrith  whom  thia  power  ia  intrusted,  aa  the  due  and  Uf^i  bal* 
aace  and  boundary  to  the  regal  power,  aet  aad  fixed  by  th<» 
fundamental  cooatitutioo)  ia  made  a  ataadiag  court,  aad  at 
that  eontinaanee  aa  aot  to  be  diaaolvaUe  but  by  iu  own  coo- 
aent ;  during  each  iu  oootinnanoe,  it  hath  right  to  preserve 
itself  from  ail  rioleat  and  undue  dissolution,  and  to  mamtaia 
aad  defead  ita  owa  juat  privilegea,  a  chief  of  which  ia  ta 
biad  or  looee  the  people,  ia  all  matten  good  or  hurtful  ta 
them,  aocordiag  to  their  beet  judgment  and  diacrttioo. 

Ia  the  exereiae  of  thia  their  treat,  they  are  indemaifiad  by 
law,  aad  ao  hurt  ooght  to  ooom  uato  them ;  that  govemivg 
power,  which  ie  ongiaally  ia  (Sod,  aad  flowa  at  first  from 
him,  aa  the  aole  and  proper  foontaia  thereof,  ia  brought  iaia 
exereiae  amoog  mea,  opoo  a  difleriaf  and  dietiact  aoeoaal. 

FWvl,  Aa  it  tt  a  tiaat  aad  right  derived  ceaditiooally  fmm 
God  10  his  oOpanaid  aiBifltan  (vhioh  thanfoia  Mf  he 


Ml  power  pcditic  ia  seated,  and  are 
ithbolding  the  comnxm  oonaent  of 
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loit)^  who,  bstaff  ttHM  by  kim,  uid  ia  lb*  eemtm  of  bio 
piwndenee.  to  too  turoiM  of  H,  »!•  to  hold  it  of  him  tho 
oaivonol  Kiof ,  mad  to  own  thomaolTea,  in  tho  oatroioo 
thereof,  as  hia  Tiooferente,  to  eat  off  by  the  eword  of  jootioe 
•vilMloere,  and  tobeapfoteotiottandeaeoanfMn«nttotbem 
that  do  well.  Bvt,  becaoae  it  is  part  of  God's  call  of  any 
MiBOQ  to  this  h^h  trust  to  Mnv  hm  into  the  posssssion  and 
nee  exercise  thereof  by  the  ooauooa  oonesnt  of  the  bodir  of 
the  people,  where  ouch  eoremtfn  power  ie  eet  op,  onlees  tnej 
hare  fotfeited  this  libertv ;  thMvfofe, 

SeooMd/ji,  God  doth  allow  and  oonfer,  by  the  very  bw  of 
■ntnre,  upon  the  oenmanity  or  bodj  of  the  people  that  are 
lelated  to  and  ooDeemed  in  the  right  of  govemment  placed 
Offer  them,  the  liberty,  by  their  common  vote  or  snAnge 
doly  given,  to  be  aaseslerB  or  dissenters  dMrenato,  and  to 
aflirm  and  make  stable,  or  disallow  and  render  ineffectanL 
what  shall  appnra«Uly  bs  found  bj  them  to  be  for  the  good 
or  hurt  of  thnt  eociety,  whoee  weltasR,  next  under  the  jostiee 
of  God's  commands  and  his  glory,  is  the  enpreme  Inw  and 
Tenr  end  of  all  sabordinate  governing  power. 

•overeign  power,  then,oomee  from  Okxl  aa  its  properroot, 
hot  the  restrain!  or  nJttignunA  of  it,  in  iu  ezecntion  oft 
•nob  or  each  a  body,  is  founded  ia  the  common  concent  of 
that  body. 

The  offloe  of  chief  raler,  or  bend  over  any  state,  oooiHKm^ 
wealth,  or  kingdom,  hath  the  right  of  due  obedience  from 
the  people  ineeparably  annexed  to  it.  k  is  an  oAee.  not  only 
of  divine  institution,  but  for  the  saiety  and  protection  of  the 
whole  body  or  community,  and  therefore  Justly  and  necee- 
mrily  drawa  to  it,  and  engages  their  eobleotion. 

This  office  of  this  sovereign,  aooordiog  to  the  laws  and  fhn- 
damental  oonstitutioa  of  the  government  of  England,  is  min- 
istered by  the  king  in  n  twMold  capacity— ae  his  will  and 
personal  oonunaMris  in  conjunction  and  agreement  with  hie 
*    '       *  a  thereof,  c 


BRITIBfl  STATESMEN. 


1  in  Parliament  during  the 


'.or  as  it  is 


people  •■■  M  maMtmmmt*  uim.h^  .uv   ■nBsiyu    •uvrvwi.wr  ■•  «»    i« 

in  conjuDOtion  and  agreement  with  the  Inw,  the  Pariiameni 
not  sitting.  But  his  will  and  personal  comsMnd  single,  in 
disjunction  and  disagreement  from  the  Parliament  or  the 
lawa,  hath  not  the  force  of  a  Uw,  saiUi  Fortesoue,  and'givee 
the  reaeon  of  it,  becnuse  thk  is  n  limited  monarchy,  where 
the  king's  power  (aa  to  the  exereiae  of  it)  is  only  n  power 
politic 

The  obedience,  then,  which  from  the  sobject  is  due  to  the 
king,  and  which  they  are  sworn  to  perform  by  the  oath  of 
nUegiaooe,  is  to  him,  in  the  minietrr  of  the  roynl  office,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bsncon  and  intent  of  the  frindamental  compaot 
and  Constitution,  and  according  to  his  own  oath,  whidi  is 
to  govern  by  law ;  that  is,  to  exercise  his  rule  or  royal  com- 
■wnding  power  in  co^junotion  and  a|rreenMnt  w^  the  Par- 
liament when  eitting,  and  in  ocmjnnction  and  agreement  with 
the  laweuf  the  land,  theviiot  sitting.  To  exerdee  his  power 
otherwise  ie  and  hath  been  ahvavs  judged  n  grievance  to 
the  people,  and  n  going  against  tnnt  which  te  the  original 
right  and  just  liberty  of  the  community,  who  are  not  to  be 
bound  to  such  persoonl  conuaands  nt  wiU  and  pleasore,  nor 
•ompelled  to  yw\d  obedience  thereunto. 

The  contrary  hereunto  was  the  principle  at  bottom  of  the 
king's  cause,  which  be  endenvoured  to  uphold  and  mahitnin, 
in  order  to  decline  and  lay  aaide  the  legal  restraints  asafore- 
said,  which  the  government  of  EngUnd,  by  the  frtndamental 
oottstitution,  is  subjected  unto,  aa  to  the  exerdee  and  min- 
istry of  the  royal  office. 

From  the  obeervatton  and  eiqperienoe  which  the  people  of 
Kngland  had,  and  made  many  years  tof^ther,  by  tneir  rep- 
fesentntivee  m  Parliament,  of  a  dedre  m  the  king  to  ehnke 
off  these  Icjial  restraints  in  the  exerotee  of  the  regal  power, 
and  on  their  having  tried  the  beet  muy  and  means  that  oc 
enrred  to  their  understandings  to  prevent  Uie  eame,  and  to 
aecure  to  themeelvee  the  enjoyment  of  their  just  rights  and 
liberty,  they  at  last  pitched  upon  the  dedring  from  the  king 
the  continuance  of  the  dtting  of  the  Partiament  called  No- 


vember M.  1640,  in  such  aort  as  is  expreeeed  in  that  act,  17 
Cor.,  wherein  it  is  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  diecontinoed 
or  dissdved  but  by  act  of  Pariiament. 

This  was  judged  by  them  the  gi%atest  security  imaginable 
lor  keeping  the  ministry  of  ths  roynl  office  within  its  dns 
bounds,  and  for  quieting  the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
righte;  but  experience  hath  showed  that  thie  yet  could 
not  be  done  without  a  war,  the  worst  nnd  laet  of  reraediee. 
Fur  althooffh  their  continuance  aa  the  repreeentative  body 
of  the  kingdom,  with  the  right  to  exerdee  the  power  nod 
privileges  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from  that  supreme 
court  Md  chief  senate  (whereof  the  king  ie  head,  both  mn- 
kmg  but  one  oerson  or  politic  body  in  Inw),  yet  they  them- 
eelvee, as  well  aa  the  king,  were  bound  by  the  fundamental 
constitution  or  compact  upon  which  the  government  waa  at 
first  built,  containing  the  condition  upon  which  the  king  no- 
eepted  of  the  royal  ofBoe,  and  on  which  the  people  gmnted 
to  him  the  tribute  of  thdr  obedience  and  due  aUegianoe. 
This  condition  (aa  the  laws  and  experienoe  declare)  is,  that 
the  king  shall  exerdee  hie  office  of  rule  over  them  according 
to  the  lews,  as  hath  been  showed,  and  aa  he  and  hie  people 
sbaUfhia  time  to  time  agree  in  common  connoU  in  Parlia- 
■ent,  kg  tht  and  aaMmMed.    In 


so  made  are  called  the  eanecrde  or  agreeisnto  \ 

tween  the  Ung  and  the  eulijecC,  in  the  third  part  of  CneTs 
IneUtotee. 

Theee  agrecBMnta,  then,  are  the  etandaid  onto  the  king^ 
rule  and  the  people'e  obedience,  sigaifyiag  the  jostioe  «£  hie 
b  and  the  dueness  at  thdr  nllegiaace. 


But  the  caee  so  h^ipening  that  thie  eonjoncdon  nadngme- 
■sent,  which  oaght  to  be  fisond  between  the  pfreoaal  wiU  of 
the  king  and  representative  will  of  the  kiiyiom,  fatliag,  tmi 
theee  two  wills  dedaring  themsdvee  in  coatmriety  nnd  op- 
positice,  both  of  them  beeeming  standing  poweia,  oo-osdi- 
ante  and  didinot  parts  of  the  enpvsmacqr,  ae  the  two  chaa- 
nele  wherein  the  sopfamaoy  is  placed  and  appdac^d  to  ran, 
asf  to  its  exerdee  or  the  fundamental  eonslitotiea.  heace 
sprang  the  war,  each  asserting  and  endeewoariag  to  defcnd 
and  mainUin  their  own  part  and  right,  which  oaght  not  le 
be  kept  up  in  disjunction  and  contrariety,  bat  in  maity  sad 
agreemeat  each  with  other.  Theee  two  pardee,  with  thdr 
adbereale,  ia  thie  caee,  amy  be,  accordiag  to  the  law,  ooa- 
trarieate  one  towaids  aaother,  aa  the  law  aihrds  aa  exam- 
ple in  the  preamble  of  Cookh  feoith  part  of  hie  Inetitatee 
(not  property  traitors),  being  eo-ordinaU  powen,  parta  ef  the 
supremacy,  that  ara  the  beade  to  each  party,  and,  by  cease- 
qoence,  have  n  right  of  awking  a  war,  ae  taair  last  appeal, 
if  they  cannot  otherwise  agree. 

Being  once  entered  thus  into  nstate  of  war  and  aetml  en- 
mity, they  do,  as  it  were,  become  two  aatioai^  and  oeaae  le 
beuiidertheoUigatioaettiey  werainbefon;  lia  diiiiinikis 
stateof  war  and  enmity,  the  etnading  Inws  (in  a  sort)  esaH» 
aad  a  new  way  of  rale  each  party  fimrme  to  hiiMrlf  and  bw 
adberants,  ns  may  beet  ooadd  for  each  of  their  aaflrtiea  sad 


Upon  this  dis}nnction  of  the  two  wilb,  in  the  haraisuy  aai 
jreement  whereof  the  eupramacy  is  placed,  theee  Abev 
ing  queries  do  naturally  anas : 

Firttf  To  which  or  whether  of  theee  by  Inw  is  the  aB»- 
giance  required  as  due— is  it  to  be  yielded  to  thejaersoaal 
will  of  the  kins  single,  in  diijnnction  from  the  will  of  tba 
repressntntive  body  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  ths  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  disjunction  from  the  wUl  of  the  king  f  Qriaittethe 
personal  will  of  the  king,  in  conjunction  with  the  kHU. 
though  in  oppodtion  and  contrariety  to  Uie  wiU  of  the  kmg* 
dom's  representative  in  Parliament  assembled  ?  Or  is  it  le 
the  will  of  the  kingdom's  representative,  in  conjaactMn  with 
the  laws,  though  in  oppodti<m  to  the  peisond  wiU  sf  tha 
kinr? 

Tht  Stcnmi  Qutrit  <«,  In  whose  judgment  ia  thiscaas  aia 
the  Mople  bylaw  to  acquiesce  as  to  the  declaring  with  whcm 
the  lawe  are— whether  the  personal  jodgmeatof  the  k^ 
dngle,  or  the  vote  of  the  senate,  that  ia,  the  kingtkm's  rsp- 
resentative  body? 

Th*  Third  QuerU  is,  With  whom  will  the  kws  U  fdm4 
to  go  in  this  caae,  so  rars,  unusual*  aad  never  hni 
berora ;  and  who  ia  the  pn^  and  competent  jadga  ! 
whether  the  laws  be  not  perfectly  silent,  ae  never  i  ^^^ 
eing  such  n  case  poesible  to  happen,  by  reasoa  that  tlw  pe«r- 
or  used  by  the  one  for  dissdvinc  the  other  navar  bcftae  ea^ 
fered  the  oppodtion  to  rise  so  high  T 

7^  Fomrik  QwrU  is.  Whether  he,  ia  this  caee,  that 
keeps  his  station  and  phiee  of  trust,  wherein  Ood  aad  the 
law  did  set  him,  with  care  tu  demean  himself  acoordu^  te 
the  bed  of  his  understanding,  agreeaUv  to  the  law  and  cue* 
toms  of  Parliament,  aad  pursuant  to  their  votM  aad  dicee^ 
tions  (so  long  ae  tbev  dt  and  affirm  tbemaelvee  te  be  a  ftr- 
liament).  and  ueee  nis  best  endeavours  in  the  exercae  of 
that  public  trust,  that  no  detriment  in  the  general  came  vie 
the  (Jommoowealth  by  the  fdlora  of  justice,  aad  the  neeas- 
sarv  protection  due  from  p^overament,  without  nay  deeiyaiag 
or  intending  the  subversion  ci  the  Constitutioa,  bat  owy  the 
securing  more  fully  the  people's  hberties  and  jod  rights  f^ 
all  future  invadons  ana  opprasdons,  be  nd  eo  far  fiam  d»- 


eerving  to  be  iudged  criminal  in  rasped  of  any  law  of  God 
or  man,  that  he  ought  rather  to  be  afBrmed  one  that  bath 
done  his  dutv.  even  the  next  bad  that  wne  left  to  Um,  or 
posdUe  for  aim  to  do  in  such  a  dnik,  aton^jr  aaaaoataad 
such  dilBcnlt  dreumstaacea  1 

As  to  the  right  of  the  caaee  iteelf,  it  arieadi  cat  of  te 
matter  of  fact  that  hath  happened,  end,  by  the  |ad  aad  wim 
providence  of  God,  bath  been  suffined  to  slate  iteelf,  ia  te 


oonted  between  the  jpereoaal  will  and  dodnrad  pleasaie  df 
hand,  and  the  pabbe  wiB  a 
.dedariaaiu 
ordera  or  ordinances  ef  both  Houses,  or  ia  the  single  net  of 


the  kina  oa  the  one 

peo|^  in  PMliameat  on  tiie  other, 


and  the  pabbe  WiB  or  vote  of  te 
iteelfeHhsrm 


the  Heuae  of  Commons  asserting  iteelf  n  PmJismsar,  apoa 
the  grouade  ef  the  act  17  Cm.,  providiag  agaiad  its  tea^ 
lutioa. . 

Thie  win  appear  with  the  mora  evideaee  aad  certdaiyW 
eoaaideriag  wherda  dtber  part  had  a  wroag  eaaae,  cr  dH 
or  might  do  that  which  waa  ad  thdr  dafy ;  tafca^  te 
awasora  of  their  duty  fnm  what  ae  well  the  klag  as  te 
people'e  rspraesatative  am  obliged  aato^  by  the  faiiilsasa 
tal  eeaditatioa  of  the  goeeraawat,  which  Wads  th«m  ia 
each  of  thdr  capadtiee  and  distiaflteastdasacf  thdr  trad 
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to  iBtaad  ud  piina*UM  tnw  gotd  nd  wd^9flf  dM  wluiU 
Mj  or  conBiuiJt/  m  iluir  end.  TMs,  in  eflbot,  is  to  de- 
tain the  ptopla  in  olwdienoe  and  mibfBction  toth«  Uw  of  God, 
lad  to  fuido  thorn  in  th«  wim  of  righteouaneM  onto  God'i 
vtU-pleasiDf,  ud  to  aroid  falling  oat  or  diaafnaing  about 
tko  waj  at  aoans  kading  to  that  and. 

Hence  that  putj  whit^  in  hit  or  their  aotinga  waa  at  the 
fieatost  distance  trom,  or  opposition  onto,  this  end,  and  wil* 
lillr  ud  onneoesHmly  disagreed  and  diridcd  from  the  other 
n  the  vajrs  and  means  that  were  most  likely  to  attain  this 
Old,  thoj  were  assoredlj  in  the  faolt,  and  had  a  wrong  cause 
to  BSBirot  onder  whatever  name  or  face  of  authority  it  was 
ketded  and  apheld.  And  anch  a  wrong  cause  waa  capable 
of beiag  ospoooed  and  managed  undergo  face  o^ authori^, 
•s  aifht  be  |»etended  unto  bf  either  part ;  for  as  the  king, 
iimtiaff  Qpon  his  prerogatiTe,  and  the  binding  futca  whi^ 
kis  personal  will  and  pleasurs  ourht  to  hsTs,  though  in  die* 
tisetioB  from  and  opposition  to  his  Parliament,  might  de- 
put  frosi  the  end  of  government,  answerable  to  his  trust, 
ud  jet  nfe  his  right  to  be  obsjrod,  so  the  public  will  of  the 
pMMo.  exercised  in  and  bjr  the  rote  of  their  representative 
ts  ruliasMat,  aaeerting  itself  to  be  d"  a  binding  force  alao, 
ad  to  have  the  place  oi  a  law,  though  in  distinction  from 
ths  kisg  and  laws  aleo  (as  saith 


•  kjsg  and  laws  aleo  (as  saith  the  Jung),  whatever  others 
^m  W  them  is  prstended,  might  alao  depart  from  the  true 
<^  «( govsramrat  answerable  to  their  trust,  and  yet  inaiat 
ipoB  their  light  to  be  obeyed  and  submitted  unto,  and.  hav- 
iif  power  in  thair  hands,  might  unduly  go  about  alao  to 
CMptl  obedience.  It  is  not  lawful  either  for  king  or  Par- 
UBMat  to  arge  authority  and  compel  obedience  as  of  right 
ii  lay  sack  casss,  where,  according  to  the  Uw  c^  nature, 
'   tre  at  liT     '         *        *        *  '      • 


tke  people  are  at  liberty,  and  oughfto  have  a  freedom  from 
TiBUtac  obedience,  aa  they  are  and  ought  to  have  when- 
•m  say  would  compel  them  to  disobey  God,  or  to  do  things 
tbt  ovidently  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  common  sense  are  to 
t«ir  hart  and  destmctioa.  Such  things  nature  ibrbida  the 
dasf  of;  having  for  that  very  purpoee  armed  man  with  the 
dmsive  weapon  of  refusing  to  consent  and  obey,  as  that 
pmlen  whereby  man  is  distingui^ed  fhmt  a  beast ;  which 
vkMi  he  is  deprived  of  he  is  made  a  beast,  and  brought  into 
s«ale  of  perfect  aerritade  and  bondage. 

Sadi  a  state  of  servitude  and  bondage  mar  by  God's  just 
M[aat  be  iaflicted  upon  man  for  sin  and  the  abuae  of  his 
flbrtjr,  whea  b^  God  restored.  The  liberty  which  man  was 
«  fint  eraated  m  is  that  privilege  and  right  which  is  allow 
•d  to  bin  by  the  law  of  nature,  of  mot  being  compelled  under 
ay  pretence  whataoever  to  atn  against  God,  or  to  go  against 
tto  true  good  and  walfsre  <^  hie  own  being— that  is  to  say, 
•  us  laward  or  oatward  man— but  in  both  theee  cases  to 
w  sad  to  use  his  just  liberty  to  diesent  and  refose  to  obey. 

For  this  svery  man  hath  that  in  himself  which  by  God  is 
■ede  a  OToper  and  competent  judge  ;  for  as  to  all  sin  against 
Md  ttd  the  lighteooaneae  of  his  law,  the  light  of  conscisnce, 
Ost  is  to  say,  the  work  of  the  law,  in  and  upon  the  mind  or 
'■^■'d  seaee,aBd  in  conjunction  with  it,  doth  lighten  everj 
^  that  oooMth  into  the  worid,  accusing  or  excusing,  if  it 
wte hesrksnad  unto  and  kept  awake.  And  for  aU  auch 
■rtififiaBteadtotba  ruin  and  deetruction  of  man  inhisout- 
*ani  aad  bodily  conrems,  and  as  he  is  the  ot^ect  of  magis- 
^^nl  power  and  jurisdiction,  every  man  hath  a  judgment 
veoanMn  seaee,  or  m  way  of  disceraing  and  being  sensible 
jMisof;  oonnson  to  brute  beasu,  that  take  in  their  knowl- 
M|t  by  the  door  of  their  senees,  but  is  much  heightened  aad 
onobled  in  man  by  the  personal  union  it  is  taken  into  with 
y  iateUectual  part  nod  intuitive  way  of  discerning  thin|rs, 
^o«fh  dM  inward  raiactings  of  the  mind,  oompMvd  with 
'**.l>v  of  God.  Thia  infisrior  judgment  in  man,  when  it  is 
oaniaised  with  and  eonfUmed  by  the  judgment  a  his  snpe- 
Bwpait,  is  that  which  we  caU  rational,  or  the  dictataa  of 
"Pt  wsson,  that  man  hath  a  natural  ri|fht  to  adhere  unto, 
**  tko  o»diaary  certain  rule  which  is  given  him  by  God  to 
^•Ik  by,  and  against  which  ha  ought  not  to  be  compelled, 
^  bo  loteed  to  depart  from  it  by  the  mere  will  and  power  of 
oat  better  evidence ;  that  is^a  higher,  a  great* 
Thia,  ' 


•«h«r,  witkoat 

|^«  ■are  oeitata  way  of  diacarning.  This,  therefore,  in 
^^optars,  ie  caOad  smm's  jwigwmtd  or  8Mn*«  day,  in  dis- 
tuftiea from  the  Lorf*  jUgmtmi  and  the  Lord's  daa;  aad 
Via  w  that  mevaiy  individual  nma,  whioh  in  the  ooUectiva 
**"f  tf  the  paopla,  and  meetiag  of  head  aad  BMabaia  in 
nnisBsat,  ie  oaOad  the  suprsma  authority,  and  is  the  pnh- 
*^'Mno  aad  wiU  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  going  against! 
*»ai  is,  in  aatva  as  wall  aa  by  the  law  of  nations,  an  of- 
"Ml  of  the  highaat  rank  aomog  men ;  for  it  arast  be  pia- 
>WM  that  there  ia  mof  of  the  wiadon  and  will  of  God  in 
u^tpaUio  sofinga  of  the  whole  nation,  than  of  any  private 
l>*noa  or  lesser  eoUeotiva  body  whatsoever,  not  better  qoal- 
lifd  aad  principled:  far  man  is  nmde  in  God's  image,  or  in 
« Mkeaeas,  in  judgaMut  aad  wiU,  unto  God  hiBMelf;aoeocd- 
f  ts  the  msaaufsthat  in  hie  natnie  he  ie  pwpertiened  and 
gjh  ispable  to  he  the  rseeivar  aad  bearer  thwof.  Theie- 
Mn  it  is  that  the  rsaisliBg  aad  oppoaiag  either  of  that  jadg- 
■m  or  WiU  whkh  isliTitoalf  auprame,  and  the  law  todl 
**^*>>(OT  whieh  beaia  so  anch  proportion  and  likeness  to 
***  -pi—  ^>itt  m  it  fflwible  fcr  a  secie^  aad  owmiwm^ 


of  man  agreeing  together  for  that  and  to  oontrive  aadaettip 
for  an  administration  thereof  unto  them),  is  sgaintt  the  duty 
of  any  member  of  that  society,  as  well  as  it  is  against  the 
duty  of  the  body  of  the  whole  society  to  oppose  its  iudgment 
aad  will  to  that  of  the  supreme  Lawgiver,  UMir  highest  Sov- 
ereisn,  God  himself. 

xne  highest  judgment  and  wiU  set  up  by  God  for  angels 
and  men,  in  their  particular  beings,  to  hold  proportioa  with 
aad  bear  conformity  unto  (in  the  capacity  of  ruled  in  rela- 
tion to  their  chief  ruler),  shines  forth  in  ti^  perstm  of  Christ, 
the  ingrafted  Word ;  and  when,  by  the  agreement  or  com- 
mon consent  of  a  nation  or  state,  there  is  sudi  a  constitution 
and  form  of  administration  pitched  upon  as.  in  a  vtsndiag 
and  ordinary  way^  may  derive  and  convey  tiie  nearest  and 
irreatest  likeness  in  human  laws,  or  acts  of  such  a  constitn- 
tioo,  unto  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  supreme  Legislator, 
as  the  rule  and  declared  duly  for  every  one  in  that  eodety  to 
observe,  it  is  thereby  that  government  or  snprsme  power 
comes  to  receive  being  in  a  nation  or  state,  end  is  brought 
into  sxercise  according  to  God'e  oidinaace  aad  divine  insti- 
tution. So,  then,  it  is  not  so  much  the  form  of  the  admin- 
istratiun  as  the  thing  administered  wherein  the  good  or  evil 
of  government  doth  consist :  that  ia  to  sav,  a  greater  IDte- 
nees  or  unlikenees  unto  judgment  and  will  of  the  higheat 
Being  in  ail  the  acts  or  laws  flowing  from  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  govsmment. 

Hence  it  is  that  common  consent,  )awfullv  and  rightfully 
given  by  the  body  of  a  nation,  and  intrusted  with  delegatee 
of  their  own  free  choice,  to  be  exercised  by  them  as  their 
representativee  (as  well  for  the  welfare  and  good  of  the  bodr 
that  trusts  them,  as  to  the  honour  and  well- pleasing  of  (vod, 
the  su|veme  Legislator),  is  the  principle  and  means,  war- 
ranted by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  to  give  oonstitutioa 
and  admission  to  the  exercise  of  government  and  supreme 
authority  over  them  and  among  them :  agreeable  hereunto, 
we  are  to  suppose  that  our  ancestors  in  this  kingdom  did 
proceed,  when  thejr  constituted  the  government  thereof,  in 
that  fbrm  o(  administration  which  hath  been  derived  to  us 
in  the  course  and  channel  of  our  customs  and  laws ;  among 
which,  the  law  and  customs  in  aad  oi  the  ParliamenU  are  to 
be  accounted  as  chief.    Foar, 

Hereby,  First,  The  directive  or  legislative  power  (having 
the  right  to  sUte  and  ^ve  the  rule  for  the  governor's  dutr 
and  the  subject's  obedience)  is  continued  in  our  laws,  which 
as  well  the  king  as  people  are  under  the  observation  of; 
witness  the  coronation  oath,  and  the  oath  of  aliesiance. 

Seeondlf,  The  coercive  or  executive  power  is  placed  in  one 
person,  under  the  name  and  style  of  a  king,  to  be  nut  forth, 
not  by  his  own  single  personal  command,  but  by  the  signiA- 
cation  of  his  will  and  pleasure,  as  the  wiU  of  the  wh^ 
state,  in  and  by  his  courts  of  justice,  and  stated  public  coun- 
sels and  judicatures,  agreed  on  for  that  purpoee  between  him 
and  his  people  in  their  Pariiamentary  assemblies. 

The  will  of  the  whole  state,  thus  signified,  the  law  itself 
prefers  before  the  personal  will  of  the  king,  in  distinction 
from  the  law,  and  makes  the  one  binding,  the  other  not ;  so 
that  the  public  will  of  the  sUte,  signified  and  declared  by 
the  public  suffrage  aad  vote  of  the  people  or  kingdom  in  Par- 
liament assembled,  is  a  legal  and  warrantable  ground  for 
the  subject's  obedience  in  the  things  commanded  by  it,  for 
the  good  and  welfare  of  the  whole  body,  according  to  the 
best  understanding  of  such  their  representative  body,  bj  it 
put  forth  during  the  time  of  iu  sitting. 

The  body  with  whom  the  delegated  vote  and  public  •uf' 
fraae  at  the  whole  nation  is  intrusted  being  onoe  assembled, 
wiUi  powbr  not  to  be  dissolved  but  by  their  own  consent,  in 
that  capacitv  the  highest  vote  and  trust  that  can  be  is  exer- 


cised, and  this,  by  authoritv  of  Parliament,  unto  ex  o0icio, 
or  bv  way  of  office,  are  the  Keepers  of  the  liberties  ofJBi^ 
land,  or  of  the  people,  br  the  said  authority,  for  which  Um^ 


are  accountable  if  they  do  not  faithfully  discharge  that  their 
du^.  This  offios  of  keeping  the  liberty,  which  bv  the  law 
of  God  and  nature  is  due  to  the  community  or  wnole  body 
irf'the  people,  is,  by  way  of  trust,  committed  by  themselvee 
to  their  own  delegates,  aad  in  sfbct  amounts  unto  this : 
1.  That  they  nsay  of  right  keep  out  aad  refuse  say  to  ex- 
dee  rule  and  fwrnmann  over  tht  '  " 


them  except  God  himself, 
who  is  the  supreme  and  universal  king  aad  giovemor,  or  each 
as  shaQ  agree  in  their  actiaga  to  bear  his  image,  which  is  to 
be  just,  and  show,  for  the  warrant  of  their  exercise  of  sov- 
evsign^,  both  a  likeness  in  judgment  and  will  unto  Him 
who  is  wisdom  aad  righteoosaeas  Itself;  aadthean;»robation 
and  commna  conaant  of  the  whole  body,  rationaUv  reposiag 
that  trust  in  them,  from  what  is  with  visible  and  appareat 
characters  manifest  to  them,  of  an  aptness  aad  sumcieney 
in  them  to  give  forth  auch  public  acta  of  government  that 
may  hear  the  stamp  of  God's  impression  upon  them  in  the 
indgmeats  they  do  and  execute^  especially  beiag  therein 
helped  arith  a  national  oevnoil  of  the  people's  own  choosing 
frrnn  time  to  time. 

S.  They  may  of  right  keep,  hold,  aad  lastrain  him  or  Uwm 
with  whoa  the  coercive  or  ezeoative  power  is  intrusted, 
a  puaetoal  performaace  of  duty,  according  to  the  fun- 
latal  csaatitiH^oB,  tba  oatk  of  tka  ralai^  aad  the  Imra 


IM 
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of  th«  bsd ;  tad  if  thciy  ibill  nfWt  tobt  to  liald  aad  r«- 
Mnined  by  the  hamble  detitek,  ad?io6,  and  eomtnon  cooient 
in  Pftriiftment,  and  the  |>eonle'a  delefatea  be  invaded  and 
attempted  apon  by  force  to  deter  them  from  the  fkithfol  dia- 
char^e  of  thia  their  dnty,  they  may,  in  aaeertinff  their  right, 
and  in  a  way  of  their  own  joat  defence,  raiae  armiea,  pot  the 
toaoe  npon  battle,  and  appeal  nnto  God. 

t.  Soch  appeal  annreredt  and  the  iacne  decided  by  battle, 
the  peopleli  delegates  ttill  nttiof ,  and  kaepin|;  together  in 
their  coIlectiTe  body,  may  of  right,  and  according  to  reaaon, 
vefbae  the  readmitsion  or  new  admiiiion  of  the  exerciae  of 
the  former  ralen,  or  any  new  ralere  again  orer  the  whole 
body,  till  there  be  receired  aatisfaetion  for  the  former  wronn 
done,  the  expense  and  hazard  of  the  war,  and  aecnrity  for 
the  time  to  coom,  that  the  like  be  not  committed  again. 
Until  thia  be  obtained,  they  are  bound  in  doty,  in  aoch  man- 
ner as  they  jadge  most  fit,  to  provide  for  the  present  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  body,  that  the  OMumonweal  receive  no 
detriment. 

4.  In  thia,  whkh  is  the  proper  office  of  the  people's  dele- 
fatea»  and  conoema  the  keeping  and  defending  the  liberty 
and  right  of  the  wh<de  people  and  natiao,  they  auty  and 
ooght,  daring  their  sitting,  to  exenaae  their  own  pn^ier 
power  and  authority,  the  exigencies  of  the  kingdom  reqai- 
ting  it,  althoagh  the  other  two  estates,  jointly  instmcted  with 
them  in  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  authority,  should  de- 
•ert  their  station,  or  otherwiee  fail  in  the  execution  of  their 
trusts ;  yea,  or  though  many  or  most  of  their  own  members, 
ao  long  aa  a  lawful  quorum  remaina,  shall  either  voluntarily 
withdraw  from  them,  or  for  inst  cause  become  excluded.  In 
this  discharge  of  their  trust  for  the  common  welfare  and  safe- 
ty of  the  whole,  their  actings,  though  extraordinary  and 
€ontrarient  to  the  right  of  the  other  two,  cannot  be  treaaon- 
able  or  criminal,  thmigh  they  may  be  tortuous  and  errone- 
ous, eeeing  they  are  equals  and  co-ordinate  in  the  exercise 
of  the  legulative  power,  and  have  the  right  of  their  own 
proper  trust  and  office  to  diechar|e  and  derend*  though  their 
lellow'trustees  should  fail  in  theirs :  nor  can  nor  ought  the 
fteople,  as  adherents  to  their  own  delegates  and  representa- 
tives, to  be  reputed  criminal  or  blameworthy  by  tbe  law. 

In  the  exercise  of  one  and  the  same  legislative  power,  ac- 
cording to  the  fundamental  constitution  oi  tbe  government 
of  England,  there  are  three  distinct  public  votes  allowed  for 
•saent  or  dissent  in  all  matters  coming  before  them,  the 
agreement  of  which  is  eesential  and  necessary  to  the  pass- 
ing of  a  law :  the  personal  vote  of  the  king  ;  the  peraonal 
Totes  of  the  Lords  in  a  house  or  distinct  body ;  and  the  del- 
egated vote  and  aull^e  of  the  whole  people  in  their  repre- 
sentative body^  or  the  House  of  Commons.  Unto  each  of 
^eee  ^ipertains  a  distinct  office  and  privilege  proper  to 
them. 

1.  The  regal  office,  and  the  prerogative  thereof,  to  the 
king. 

5.  The  judicial  office,  to  the  Lords,  aa  the  highest  iudi- 
eature  and  court  of  justice  under  the  king,  for  the  exercising 
coercive  power  and  punishing  of  malefactors. 

S.  The  office  of  the  keepers  <tf  the  liberties  and  righta  of 
the  people,  as  they  are  the  whole  nation  incorporated  under 
one  head,  hr  their  own  free  and  common  consent. 

The  regal  office  is  the  fountain  of  all  coercive  and  execu- 
tive power,  pursuant  to  the  rule  set  to  the  same  by  law,  or 
the  agreamant  of  the  three  estates  in  Pariiament. 


The  rule  which  is  set  is  that  of  immutable  just  and  right, 
rtooording  to  which  penalties  are  applicable  and  become  due, 
and  is  first  stated  and  ascertained  in  the  declared  law  of 
Ood,  which  is  the  signiflcatian  or  making  known  by  some 
sign  the  will  of  the  suprsme  Legislator,  proceeding  from  a 
perfect  judgment  and  understanding,  that  is  without  all  er- 
lor  or  defect. 

The  win  that  flows  from  such  a  judgment  is  in  its  nature 
legislative  and  binding,  and  of  right  to  be  obeyed  for  its  own 
saike,  and  the  perfection  it  carries  in  it  and  with  it  in  all  ita 
actings.  This  will  is  declared  by  word  or  works,  or  both. 
By  word  we  are  to  understand  either  the  immediate  breath 
and  spirit  of  God's  mouth  or  mind,  or  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty,  ministered  by  the  Holy  Ghoet,  in  Mtd  by  some 
creature  as  his  vessel  and  instrument,  through  which  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  com- 
posed. By  works  that  declare  God's  will,  we  are  to  under- 
atand  the  whole  book  of  the  creature,  but  more  eminently 
and  especially  the  particular  beings  and  naturae  of  angeU 
and  men,  who  bear  the  name  and  likeness  of  God  in  and 
upon  their  iudgnMnts  and  their  wills ;  their  directing  pow- 
er, and  their  executive  power  of  mind,  which  an  eesential 
to  their  being,  life,  and  motion. 

When  these  direct  and  execute,  in  eonjuncticm  and  har- 
mony with  God's  judgment  and  will,  made  known  in  his  law, 
they  do  that  which  is  right ;  and  by  adhering  and  conform- 
ing themselves  unto  this  their  certain  and  unerring  guide, 
do  become  guides  and  rulers  unto  others,  and  ara  the  objecte 
of  right  choice,  where  rulers  an  wanting  in  church  or  state. 

The  rule,  then,  to  all  action  of  angels  or  men,  is  that 
of  moral  or  immutable  just  and  right,  which  ia  stated  and 
dMkrsdinthewiUaadlawofOod.    lie  fint  aad  highest 


indtation  of  thie  rale  is  the  ereatura-being  ia  tlM  puiu>  if 
Christ.    The  next  is  the  bride,  tbe  Lamb*a  wife.  ^IWaass 


v*Briaw      M  urn  nmM.t  im  %um  imav,  i 

is  the  innumerable  aodety  of  thi 


lehol: 


irfv  angels, 
their  nstai 
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the  company  of  inst  men,  fixed  in  their  natural  riliednyns 
and  dotY  through  faith,  manifesting  itself,  not  only  in  thsir 
spirits,  but  in  their  outward  man,  redeemed,  avan  in  this 
world,  from  the  body  of  oorruption,  aa  &r  aa  fs  hore  aftma- 
able.  The  power  which  is  directive,  and  atstaa  and  asovr- 
tains  the  morality  of  the  rule  for  obedience,  ia  ia  Iha  lav  at 
Ood ;  but  the  original,  whence  all  just  exacntive  paver 
arisea,  which  is  magistratical  and  eoerciva,  is  fkom  tlte  wd 
OT  free  gift  of  the  people,  who  may  either  keep  the  povtr 
in  themselves,  or  give  up  their  subjectioa  into  tba  fasads  sad 
will  of  another  as  their  leader  and  guide,  if  ther  sliall  jadfi 
that  theraby  they  shall  better  answer  tbe  end  of  guetiameat, 
to  wit.  the  welfiue  and  saf^  of  the  whole,  tbaa  if  they  ttdl 
kept  tlie  power  in  themselves ;  and  when  they  part  wnk  l^ 
they  may  do  it  conditionally  ot  abeolately ;  aad  while  tksy 
keep  it,  they  are  bound  to  the  right  use  o«  it.  Ia  tita»  hk- 
srtT  every  ataa  ia  cioated,  and  it  im  the  privilogo  aad  jast 
right  which  is  granted  unto  man  by  the  supssma  Lawgiist, 
even  by  the  law  of  natara  under  whidi  ana  was  made. 

God  hiaiaelf  laavas  ataa  to  tiie  f^  exateiaa  of  this  ha 
liberty  when  he  tenders  to  him  his  ssfisty  aad  i— latililn, 
upoa  the  well  or  ill  Qae  of  this  his  liberty.  aUowi^  Urn  ths 
choice  either  to  be  his  own  guide  and  seu-raler  ia  the  sfaA- 
ity  communicated  to  him  to  know  and  exocata  Ooft  wil, 
and  so  to  keep  the  liberty  he  is  pussusssil  of  ia  gfviagaway 
his  subjection  or  not,  or  else  upon  God's  call  aad  pnosse  to 
give  up  himeelf  in  w»r  of  subjectioa  to  God  aa  Us  gods 
and  ruler,  either  abeolutely  or  oooditionaOy.  Te  hiraailf 
he  expects  abeolute  sub|cGtion ;  to  all  svbordiaBie  rulers, 
condiuonaL 

While  man^  subjactioa  is  his  own,  and  ia  bis  ewa  kasp> 
ing,  unbestowed  and  ungivaa  out  <d  himaclf;  he  is  aet,  aor 
cannot  be,  aocountakde  by  way  of  cfime  or  offisaee  i«aiaai 
his  ruler  aad  sovenign,  but  may  do  with  his  owa  what  he 
please,  but  still  at  hisjperil  if  he  use  not  this  hia  hbsrty  as 
he  should,  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  given  him,  which  ^  ky 
voluntary  and  entire  resignation  to  beooma  aa  obedieat  sab* 
jact  unto  Him  who  iu  the  supreme  Lawgivor  aad  ngbcfal 
King,  without  poesibilitv  of  change  or  defectiaa. 

Unto  this  right*  aad  the  lawful  exerciae  aad  posaeasMa  ^ 
it,  this  nation  did  arrive  by  the  good  providence  aad  gift  d 
God,  in  calling  and  aseembHag  the  Parliameat,  fiam^bm 
3d,  1640,  and  then  continuing  their  aessioa  by  aa  ezpvees 
act  (17  Cm',)t  with  power  not  to  be  dissolved  bat  by  tbaff 
owa  ooaseat ;  which  was  not  ao  much  the  iatiodaciag  of  a 
new  law,  as  declaratory  of  what  was  law  befbra,  accwJwg 
to  man's  natural  right,  in  which  be  waa  ersatied,  aad  a 
which  he  was  possessed  by  God,  the  aoveraign  Cnar  ef  afl 
things.  « 

But  the  passing  that  said  act  of  Parliaaaaat  aloas  was  aac 
that  which  reetoTMi  the  nation  to  their  origiaal  r^bt  aad 
just  natural  libeny,  but  only  pat  them  ia  the  oaimuty  aad 
possibility  of  it.  That  which  was  wanted  to  auke  eat  le 
the  nation  a  deamees  in  having  and  obCaiaiar  ^bis  tbair 
right,  was  the  obligstion  they  had  put  upon  thasaaehaa  sad 


their  posterities  to  their  preeent  sovereign  aad  hta  aatfeoaisy, 
which  in  iuatice  and  by  the  oatha  of  aUeffiaaoa  tlvr  wen 
aolemnly  bound  to,  in  the  sight  of  God  aa  weD  aa  or  lasa ; 


and  thenfora,  unices  by  the  abuse  of  that  office  of  crast  (i* 
that  degree  as  on  his  part  to  break  the  foiidameiUal  nimjisrt 
and  constitution  of  government),  they  eouM  not  bo  aac  f^ 
nor  reatored  to  their  original  ri|^t  and  fbat  Kberty.  aaiiiiial 
ly  if*  together  with  aucb  breaeh  of  trust,  both  pantos  appari 
to  God,  aad  put  it  upon  the  issue  of  battle,  and  God  pva  tbe 
decision ;  and  in  ooosequence  thereof,  that  original  riglrt  be 
asserted,  and  possession  thereof  had  and  held  for  same  yista, 
and  then  not  rightfully  loet,  but  treacheroosly  betray*^  aai 
given  up  by  tbuee  in  whom  no  power  was  rightfully  plaead 
to  give  upthe  subjection  of  the  nation  again  oato  a^y  v  ' 


Unto  which  is  to  be  added,  that  how  aad  wbea  tbe  daaaa- 
lution  of  the  aaid  Parliament,  accoiding  to  law,  hath  baaa 
made,  is  jret  unaaoertained,  aad  aot  partioalarlj  doclaiaJ ; 
by  reaaon  whereof,  and  by  what  hath  been  baMa  showed, 
the  eUte  of  the  cass  on  the  sub^ecfe  part  ie  maob  atefod 
aa  to  the  matter  of  right,  and  ma  asarpatioa  ia  aow  ea  tbe 
other  hand,  thera  being,  as  ia  well  kaowa,  two  seria  of 
uaurpera :  either  anch  aa  have  no  nght  of  eonaeat  at  all  aiS* 
the  rule  they  exerciae  over  the  eob^ot,  or  aaob  who,  aadar 
do  daim,  not  by  c 


pratence  of  a  right  and  title,  do 
by  oonqueet  and  power,  or  elw  I 
to  the  fundamental  compact  and 


but  gain  unduly  from  the  aubject,  by  i 

thmugh  deceit  aad  violenoe,  that  which  ia  aot  tbair  own 
bylaw. 

For  a  rational  man  to  give  op  hia  raaaoa  aad  wdl  acta  the 
judgment  and  will  of  aaotber,  without  which  aa  oatwaid 
coercive  power  can  be,  whoee  jadgaiaal  aad  will  ia  aat  paf 
and  unchaagaably  good  aad  risbt,  ia 


aafe,  and  by  the  law  of 
sash  gift,  made  bj      ' 


^tnrs  ibffbjddaa;  aad  iborafcaa  aA 
bonMdiriisl,iiiiii 
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1  or  fxpUdt,  to  bt  foOoirwrt  of  their  rnkra,  to  fcr  m 
thir  •»  Mmwwn  of  that  good  and  riglu  which  it  ccmtaiaod 
ia  th«  kw  of  the  •apromo  Lawnrer,  aad  bo  Curthor ;  to* 
Mniaf  to  thamMhos,  in  case  of  lach  defoctioa  and  deoli- 
liaf  of  tb«  ralar**  actingt  from  the  rule,  their  primitive  and 
•ripaal  freedom  to  reibit  onto,  that  ao  they  majr*  in  soch 
cam,  bo  as  they  were  before  they  gave  away  their  aahjeo* 
tioa  aato  the  will  of  another ;  aad  reeervingalao  the  power 
to  heie  this  jodged  Inr  a  meet  and  competent  jodge,  which 
h  the  raeeon  of  the  kiag  and  kingdom,  declared  bv  their  rep- 
liMatitivee  in  Pariiament ;  that  is  to  lay,  the  delegatee  of 
th«  poople  in  the  Hooae  of  Commoos  aaeembled,  and  the 
wiwiiimn  oa  the  king'e  behalf,  by  his  own  letters  pat- 
ml  ia  te  Hoose  of  Peers ;  which  two  oonoonring,  do  very 
fcr  bind  the  king,  if  not  wholly. 

And  when  theee  cannot  agree,  bat  Ineakooe  from  another, 
ths  Owaianns  in  Parhament  assemlrfed  are  es  ejieio  the 
ketptis  of  the  hbertiee  of  the  nation,  and  righteoue  poesess 
on  sad  defenders  of  it  against  all  uaoipers  and  asarpations 
vksiioever,  by  the  laws  of  England. 


Tmitf  tf  VrntUU*,  or  Sir  Hmrf  VmuFg  PicfHrt . 
(7e  the  Tmu  of  the  J«0*>  Conmt.) 
Htfe  yon  not  seen  a  Bartholomew  bab^, 
A  ptgeant  of  po^ej  as  fine  as  may  be. 
Than  gsM  to  be  shown  at  the  manor  of  Raby, 

Which  nobody  can  deny  f 
There  was  never  aoeh  a  proetitnte  sight. 


That  ers  pra&aed  this  porer  light, 
▲  hocas  poeos  joggling  anight, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
Hs  wts  taken  for  a  Delphic  Tripos, 
Qeite  another  doubt-solving  QEdlpos, 
m  the  Pariiament  made  him  a  very  qiiibas. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

His  eonning  state  tricks  and  orades, 

Bm  lying  wonders  and  miracles, 

An  tiizasd  at  hst  into  Parliament  shackles. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

•  *  •  * 
BtttlUdiimtkt  Hemn  $o rfweonlsnl. 
With  kit  •rm»fade4m»dki$bnm*h€ta, 
hkt  Atkit0fktl  le  ikt  ParUamtmt, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

•  *  •  * 
Whsa  first  the  English  vrar  began, 
His  hAn  was  a  eo«rt  trepen, 

Aad  rose  to  be  a  Parliament  BNUi. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 


Ths  dsvil  ne'er  eee  soch  two  Sir  Harrys ; 
fieth  a  pestlent  pair  nor  near  nor  far  is. 
No,  not  at  the  Jesoits'  Sorbon  of  Paris, 

Which  nobody  c 


I  deny 


t«f  a  select  senate, 

s  s  bla^ihemoQs  tenet : 

TvM  Ibuid  in  tha  bodget  (*tis  said)  of  monk  Bonnet, 

Which  nobody  can  de^y. 
or  tUs  state  and  kingdome  he  ie  the  bane, 
Ht  shall  have  the  reward  of  Jodas  and  Cain, 
Aad  twas  he  that  overthrew  Charles  his  wain. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
Shoold  he  sit  where  he  did  with  his  mischievous  brain, 
Orif  any  his  counsels  behind  do  remain, 
Ths  Hoase  mmj  be  called  the  hOwur  in  Vain. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

D. 
9ir Bmjf  7ea<>«  Spmek  ^t •  CommilUtfor  tht  BiU  tigmiut 
Kpi$ctpal  OeverMRcnl,  /ane  11, 1041. 
Mr.  Hyde  sitting  in  the  chair. 

Mastbi  Htdb,— The  debate  we  are  now  apon  is,  wheth- 
*ths  fovemment  by  archbishops,  bishops,  chancellors,  dtc, 
■^wdd  bs  taken  away  ont  of  the  Church  and  kingdmn  of 
•Hhad ;  lor  the  right  stating  whereof,  we  most  remember 
^  *«t«  which  paned  yesterday,  not  only  by  this  com- 
■ittw,  bet  the  Houee,  which  was  to  this  effect :  That  thia 
pvaiasttnt  hath  been  found,  by  long  experience,  to  be  a 
|tnt  iapedimont  to  the  perfect  reformation  and  growth  of 
noci*e,  aad  very  prejudicial  to  the  civil  state. 

SeAst,thea,  the  queetion  win  lie  thne  before  ua:  Wheth- 
*Mov«raoMnt.  which  long  experience  hath  eet  so  ill  a 
^■nMieruBOB,  importiag  danger,  not  only  to  our  religion, 
Mtthe  dvil  state,  should  be  any  koger  oontinoed  aaaoog 
«i.«htitteriy  abolished  1 


regei 


For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  thoae  who  con- 
ceive that  the  strength  of  reason  already  set  down  in  the 
preamble  to  this  bill  by  yesterday's  vote  is  a  necessary  de- 
cision of  this  question ;  for  one  or  the  main  ends  for  which 
church  government  is  set  up  is  to  advance  and  further  the 
perfect  reformation  and  growth  of  religion,  which  we  have 
already  voted  this  government  doth  cootradict ;  so  that  itia 
destructive  to  the  very  end  for  which  it  shouid  be,  and  ia 
moot  necessary  and  desirable ;  in  which  respect,  certainly, 
we  have  cause  enough  to  lay  it  aside,  not  only  as  useless* 
in  that  it  attains  not  ite  end,  but  as  dangerous,  in  that  It 
destrovs  and  omtradicte  it 

In  the  eecood  palace,  we  have  voted  it  prejudicial  to  tha 
civil  state,  as  having  so  powerful  and  ill  an  infinenee  upoa 
our  laws,  the  prerogative  oi  the  king,  and  liberties  of  the 
subiect,  that  it  is  uke  a  spreading  Teproey,  which  leavea 
nothing  untainted  and  uninfected  which  it  comes  near. 

May  we  not,  therefore,  well  say  of  this  government,  as 
our  Saviour,  in  the  fifth  o(  Matthew,  speaks  of  salt  (give  me 
leave  upon  thia  occasion  to  make  use  of  Scripture,  as  wsU 
aa  others  have  done  in  this  debate),  where  it  is  said  that  salt 
is  good :  ''  But  if  the  salt  hath  lost  ite  savour,  wherewitli 
wiU  you  seaaon  it  ?  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  cast  out,  add  trodden  under  foot  of  men."  So  church 
government,  in  the  general,  is  good,  and  that  which  is  ne- 
ceeeary,  and  which  we  all  desire ;  but  when  any  particular 
ftmn  of  it  hath  once  lost  ite  savour,  by  being  destructive  to 
ite  own  ends,  for  which  it  is  sot  up  (as  by  our  vote  already 
paased  we  say  this  hath),  then  surely,  sir,  we  have  no  mora 
to  do  but  to  cast  it  out,  uid  endeavour,  the  best  we  can,  to 
provide  ourselves  a  better. 

But  to  this  it  hath  been  said  that  the  government  now  in 
question  may  be  so  amended  and  reformed,  that  it  needs  not 
be  pulled  quite  down  or  abcdiahed,  because  it  is  conceived 
it  Mth  no  original  sin  or  evil  in  it ;  <«  if  it  have,  it  is  saidf 
;eneration  will  take  that  away. 

Jnto  which  I  answer,  I  do  consent  that  we  should  do  with 
this  government  as  we  are  done  by  in  regeneration,  in  which 
all  dd  things  are  to  pass  away,  and  all  things  are  to  become 
new ;  and  this  we  must  do  if  we  desire  a  perfect  reformap 
tion  and  growth  of  our  religion,  or  good  to  our  civil  state. 
For  the  whole  fabric  of  this  building  is  so  rotten  and  cw- 
ruDt,  from  the  very  foundation  of  it  to  the  top,  that  if  we 
pull  it  not  down  now,  it  will  fall  about  the  ears  of  all  thoae 
that 'endeavour  it  within  a  very  few  years. 

The  universal  rottennees  or  corruption  of  this  government 
will  most  evidendy  appear  by  a  disquisiuoo  into  these  en- 
suing particulars. 

First,  let  us  consider  in  what  soil  this  root  grows :  Is  it 
not  in  the  pope's  paradise  1  do  not  one  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  gronnda  maintain  the  papacy,  or  universal  bish- 
op, as  do  our  diocesan  or  metropolitan  bishops  ?  All  those 
auth<nitiee  which  have  been  brought  ue  out  of  the  fothers 
and  aatiquity,  will  they  not  as  well,  if  not  better,  support 
the  p^Mdom  as  the  order  of  our  bishops?  So,  likewise,  all 
these  argnmente  for  ite  agreeableness  to  monarchy  and  cure 
of  eehism,  do  they  not  much  more  strongly  hold  for  the  ao- 
knowledgment  of^the  pope  than  for  our  bishope  f  And  yet 
have  monarchies  been  ever  a  whit  the  more  abeolute  (or  the 
pope's  universal  monarchy,  or  their  kingdoms  lees  sabject  to 
schisms  and  seditions  ?  whatsoever  other  kingdoms  have 
been,  I  am  sure  our  histories  can  tell  us  this  kinjplom  hath 
not ;  and  therefwe  we  have  cast  him  off  long  since,  as  he 
is  foreign,  Uiough  we  have  not  been  without  one  in  our  own 
bowels.  For  the  difforenoe  between  a  metropolitan,  or  dio* 
eeean,  or  universal  bishop,  is  not  of  kinds,  but  of  degrees; 
and  a  metropditan  or  dioceean  bishop  is  as  ill  able  to  per- 
form the  dutv  of  a  pastor  to  his  diocese  or  province,  aa  the 
nniversal  bishop  is  able  to  do  it  to  the  whole  worid ;  for  the 
one  cannot  do  but  by  deputies,  and  no  more  can  the  other ; 
and  therefore,  since  we  all  confeea  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  papacy  stands  are  rotten,  how  can  we  deny  but  theee 
that  maintain  our  biahope  are  eo  too,  ainoe  they  are  one  and 
the  same? 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  consider  by  what  hand  thia 
root  oi  epiecopacy  was  planted,  and  how  it  came  into  the 
Church. 

It  is  no  difikult  matter  to  find  this  out;  for  is  not  the  very 
spirit  of  this  order  a  spirit  of  pride,  ezaltinc  itaelf  in  the 
temple  of  (Tod  over  all  that  ie  called  God  ?  First,  exalting 
itaeu  above  ite  fellow-preebyters,  under  the  form  of  a  bish- 
op ;  then  over  ite  fellow-bishope,  under  the  tiUe  of  arch- 
bishope ;  and  eo  still  mounting  over  thoee  of  ite  own  profee- 
sioa,  till  it  come  to  be  pope  ;  and  then  it  sticks  not  to  tread 
upon  the  necks  of  princes,  kings,  and  emperors,  and  trample 
them  under  ite  feet.  Aleo  thus  you  may  trace  it  from  ite 
first  rise,  and  discern  by  what  spirit  this  order  came  into 
the  Church,  and  by  what  door,  even  by  the  back  door  oi 
pride  and  ambition,  not  by  Christ  Jeeus.  It  is  not  a  plant 
which  Cbd's  right  hand  hath  pUated,  but  is  full  of  rottea- 
noM  and  corruption ;  that  mystery  of  iniquity  which  hath 
wrought  thus  long,  ukd  so  fit  tobe  plucked  up,  and  removed 
out  of  the  way. 

Thirdly,  lei  us  oouider  the  very  satve  aad  q^ty  of 


tu 


BRITISH  STATESMEN. 


Uiis  tTM  at  root  in  itMlf,  wli«tiier  it  be  good  or  oomiiit  i 
its  own  nature :  we  «11  know  where  it  is  snid,  **  A  good  tn 
onnnot  bring  forth  oorrapt  fruit,  nor  a  ooriiapt  tree  good 
fruit.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  <d  thjstles  V* 
By  its  fruit,  therefore,  we  shall  be  sure  to  know  it ;  and 
aooording  as  the  fruiu  of  the  govemnent  have  been  among 
ns,  either  in  Chnrch  or  CoauDonwealth,  so  let  it  stand  or 
fall  with  us. 

And  of  goremmant  in  the  Church:  First,  as  itself  came 
in  by  the  back  dour  into  the  Church,  and  was  brought  in  bjr 
the  spirit  of  anti*Cbrist,  so  itself  hath  been  the  back  door 
and  inlet  of  all  superstition  and  corraption  into  the  worship 
and  doctrine  of  this  Chnrch,  and  the  means  of  hastening  as 
back  again  to  Rome.  For  proof  of  this,  I  appeal  to  all  our 
linowledge  in  late  ^ears  pwst,  the  memory  whereof  is  so 
freih,  I  need  enter  into  no  particulars. 

A  eecond  fruit  of  thie  goremment  in  the  Chnrdh  hath  been 
the  displacing  of  the  meet  godly  and  oooedentions  minis- 
ters  i  the  Tezing,  punishinc,  and  banishing  out  of  the  kiM- 
dottk  the  most  reUgious  of  aU  sorts  and  oonditioas,  that  wttud 
not  comply  with  their  superstitions  inventions  and  osreao- 
nies ;  in  one  word,  the  turning  the  edge  and  power  of  their 
government  against  the  very  life  and  power  of  godliness,  and 
the  favour  and  protection  of  it  unto  all  prtfooe,  soandalons, 
and  superstitions  persons  that  would  uphold  their  party : 
thousands  of  examples  might  be  given  ofthis,  if  it  wars  not 


A  third  fruit  hath  been  schisms  and  fractions- within  oor- 
•slves,  and  alienation  from  all  the  ReConned  Qrarohas 
abroad. 


And,  lastly,  the  prodigious  mouMer  of  the  late  oawm^ 

wrpetoal 
1  bondage  to  themselves  and  their  saw 
inventions. 


whereby  they  had  desigMd  the  whole  nation  to  a  perpetOL. 
alaveiy  and  bondage  to  themselves  and  their  snperstitions 


Theee  are  the  fruits  ci  the  government  in  the  Church. 
Kow  let  ns  consider  these  in  the  civil  state  ;  a0| 

1.  The  countenancing  all  illegal  projecte  and  proceediiy, 
by  teaching  in  their  pulpiu  the  lawfnhiess  of  an  arbitrary 
power. 

S.  The  overthrowing  all  nrocees  at  '*'*—'^  kw  that  !•• 
fleeted  never  so  little  upon  their  conrte. 

S.  The  kindling  a  war  between  theee  two  natioas,  and 
Mowing  np  the  flame,  as  mnchas  in  them  lay,  by  their  co«n- 
■els,  canons,  and  subsidies  they  granted  to  that  end. 

4.  The  plots,  practices,  and  combinations  daring  this  Par* 
Uament,  in  all  which  they  seem  to  have  been  interealed 
more  or  less. 

Thos  have  they  not  contented  themselves  with  eneroaeh- 
ments  upon  our  spritoal  privilagee,  but  have  envied  ns  our 
dvil  freedom^  deeiring  to  make  us  grind  in  their  naill,  as  the 
Philietines  did  Samson, and  to  put  out  both  our  eyes:  Olet 
ns  be  avenged  of  these  Fhilistinee  for  our  two  eyes ! 

If^  then,  the  tree  be  to  be  known  by  its  fruits,  I  hope  you 
see  by  this  time  plainly  the  nature  and  quality  of  IhM  tree. 

In  the  last  place,  give  me  leave,  for  a  doee  of  all,  to  pre- 
sent to  your  consideration  the  miechiefii  which  the  contia- 
uanoe  of  this  government  doth  threiUen  as  withy.if  by  the 
wisdom  of  this  committee  they  be  not  prevented. 

First,  the  danger  our  religioamaet  ever  be  in,  so  long  as 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  soch  govenKOs  as  can  stand  firmly  in 
nothing  more  than  its  ruin,  and  whose  affinity  with  the 
pope's  hierarchy  makes  them  mora  confident  of  the  papists, 
than  the  profeeeonof  the  Reformed  religion  for  their  safety 
and  sttbeistenee. 

Secondly,  the  unhappy  condition  onvdvil  state  is  in,  while 
the  bishops  have  vote  in  the  Lords?  Uoose^  being  tibere  as 
•o  many  obeiructions  ia  our  body  politic  to  all  good  and 
wholesome  laws  tending  to  salvation.  I 


TUidhr,  the  iBOTobabOity  of  astUiiV  any  flffi  or  4HiM» 
peace  eo  long  as  the  cause  of  the  war  yet  naatiBnaa.  ani  ll» 
obellowe  that  blow  up  this  flame. 

Lastly,  and  that  which  I  will  asann  yon  goea  nsasesl  «a 
my  heart,  is  the  check  which  vre  seem  to  give  to  Dinaa 
Providenoe  if  we  do  net  at  this  tini#pnU  dsara  this  ge  ssf 


For  hath  not  this  Psrliameat  been  called,  rimf  iniisi,  p»»> 
served,  and  aecured  by  the  immediate  tnger  of  Ood,«B  it 
wera,  fn  this  work  f  Had  vre  not  dee  bMn  aaallsMad  np 
in  many  inevitable  dangers  by  the  practioee  and  daaigaasir 
these  men  and  their  party  ?  Bath  net  God  left  them  » 
themeelves,  as  well  in  theee  things  as  ia  the  evil  «dmiBi» 
tration  of  their  government,  that  he  might  Jay  tkaas  eaaa 
unto  as,  and  lead  us,  as  it  wera,  by  the  hand,  flraai  Ika  tmkt 
iag  them  to  be  the  oanaee  of  car  evil,  to  dieeaxa  tkat  thor 
rooting  npnuist  be  oar  only  cnrat  Let  as  aac,  tkaa«  hsU 
any  longer  betvreen  two  (^inians,  bat  witt  oae  haavt  aad 
reeolutioa  give  glory  to  Ood  in  oomplyiag  wiik  him  ■■■> 
denoe,  and  with  the  good  safely  and  peace  of  tisia  ahasih 
and  state,  which  is  by  passiag  this  bill  vre  an  aoer  apoa. 


ul  L«ftM>>VnMa  IVsea  of  QaaKir  fe  •SsIbMms  «f  air  Aasf 
Vmtt,  aloal  a  Wtk  tfUr  tkt  Emtemhm. 
Madam,— If  I  do  later  than  otheregiva  yon  aa  airiiaal  «f 
the  ehare  I  have  in  the  Iocs  of  your  geaerooa  kta^aaa*  it  m 
because  I  would  act  rudely  disturb  ths  awCioaa  of  ao  jast  a 
sorrow ;  but  Ihopethatyonanassuiedlhaveeefaalaosa- 
corn  in  all  that  relates  to  you,  that  it  was  not  niniSBar|,by 
an  eariy  haete,  to  eend  yon  an  infonnatien  id  iL  I  aava* 
madam,  while  I  own  a  tove  to  my  ceantiy,  a  dee^  ialssial 
in  the  public  loss,  which  so  many  wvslhy  pirssaa  lamaaA. 
The  woiM  is  robbed  of  an  unparalleled  evample  of  vinae  sad 
piety.  Hit  greet  aMiises  wtmie  kit  emtmkmftnmmif  Am^ 
•tlvtB  Hurt  aS  tk*  reeshrfioar  ta  tkt  last  age  tsera  aismitf 


Thei 


iii/hieaer,  as  if  ths  worid  wera  eaW  meiad  W  hssea- 
itkmtkt^UdgedaU  tk*  dfmf  htfu  0f  kitmmtf. 
ire  was  no  opportunity  that  he  did  not  improva  Mr  ns 
advantage  of  his  country.  And  when  he  waa  ia  hia  last  sad 
mnoh-deplored  seene,  he  tttxne  fe  amke  the  ysals  m  I 
mitk  thaijrudom  tkef  had  so  Imneklf  emdfooiuUf  On 


i/c  asasgrto/taaOAuacNoAS,  telle  SBC  ke  eeemedrrmt' 
est  im  his  si^sris^s,  when  his  enemies  seem  to  fear  that  ha 
akae  should  be  sole  to  acquaint  them  widi  a  chaaga  of  te^ 
tone.  In  his  lowest  condition,  yon  havs  aeea  him  the  ter- 
ror of  a  great  prince,  strengthened  hj  vaaaj  potent  onafcd 
erates  and  armies ;  you  have  seen  him  live  in  high  eeaaa- 
tion  and  honour,  and  eertainly  he  died  witt  it.  Mea  ar> 
rive  at  honoara  by  eeveral  vrays.  Thamarma^ihaaglith^ 
wanted  the  glittering  crowns  the  priaoes  of  thaee  agee  *»• 
pensed,  have  rich  onee  in  every  just  BMn'seeteem.  Yirtaa, 
though  unfortunate,  shinee  in  spite  of  all  its  easmiee ;  aor 
is  it  m  any  power  to  deface  thoae  lastiag  monumaata  year 
friend  hath  raised  of  his,  in  everir  heart  that  aitker  kaew 
him,  or  keli  any  iatelHgenee  with  feme.  Bat,  madam.  I 
trespass  too  loog  upon  yoar  patience.  This  is  a  sabiect  I 
am  ant  to  dwell  on,  becaase  I  can  never  ear  enoagh  of  it. 
I  shall  now  only  desin  yon  to  make  use  of  that  fonitada 
and  virtue  that  raiaed  yoor  friend  above  the  maBca  and 
power  of  his  enemies ;  and  do  not,  by  an  imssodarata  aor- 
row,  destroy  that  which  was  so  dear  to  hiiu  yoaiaelf,  haft 
live  the  lively  repreeentation  of  his  virtue,  the  cxaiciae  ^ 
which  that  made  yon  always  the  admintiea  of 

Yoar  haaiMa  aatnnv  *» 

Thattdiaaa,16«l. 


HENRY  MARTEN.— 1603-1680. 


HivBT  MiiTiN,  or,  as  he  was  more  gener- 
ally called,  Harry  Marten,  was  bom  in  Oxford 
(*'pa7tiealarij,  as  I  conceiTe,**  says  Anthony  k 
Wood,  **ui  the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in  a 
booae  opposite  to  Merton  Ck>Uege  Church,  then 
Itidy  boitt  by  Harrjr  Sherborne,  gentleman,  and 
possessed  at  the  time  of  Harry's  birth  by  Sir 
Hennr  his  father")  in  the  year  160S.  His  father, 
Sir  Henry  Marten,  LL.D.,  was  the  most  emi- 
nent dTilian  of  his  time.  Educated  also  at 
Oxford,  be  had  carried  off  all  the  honours  of 
the  UniTersi^,  and,  after  leaTing  it,  became 
sQcoessirely  judge  of  the  admiralty,  and  twice 
deao  of  the  arches,  receiTod  knighthood,  and 
ii  1634  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  prerog- 
atiTe.  In  the  Parliament  of  1688  he  represent- 
ed the  UnirersHy  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  Long 
Parliament  sat  for  the-  borough  of  St.  Itcs,  in 
Himtiogdonshire.  He  acted  generally  with  the 
liberal  party,  but  his  temper  was  moderate,  and 
he  ftroTe  to  conciliate  to  the  last. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Harry  Marten,  we 
find  Sir  Henry  in  Londom  «•  When  a  lad,"  said 
one  of  the  libellers  of  the  famous  Republican  in 
tfter  years,  "you  lired  in  Aldersgate-street, 
uder  the  tuition  of  the  then  called  *  bkie-nosed 
Roouoist'  your  father,  wha  was  the  best  civil- 
isB  of  our  horixoD,  and  a  *  sixTSwinger,'  as  they 
termed  hnn ;  he  had  but  £40  ^  afimMii  of  his 
fWB."*  Whatever  his  condiuon  was  then,  it 
is  quite  certain  that,  some  short  time  before 
Us  death,  which  took  phice  in  1641,  he  had  pur- 
chased "  a  fair  estate,  mostly  lying  in  Berks,*' 
vhidi  Anthony  h  Wood  adds,  '*  his  ungodly  son 
Harry  squandered  away."t 

Young  Harry  Marten  was  sent  while  yet  in 
hii  boyhood  to  a  granomar^school  in  Oxibrd, 
ttd  afterward,  in  bis  fifteenth  year,  became  a 
SeoUensan  commoner  of  University  Colfege  ;t 
;*  where,"  says  the  author  of  the  AthensSr  '^aud 
IB  pobhc,  giving  a  manifestation  of  his  preg- 
UB(  parts,**  he  had  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
>ni  conferred  upon  him  in  the  latter  end  of 
1^19.  He  then  travelled  for  some  time  in- 
Fraoee,  and  at  his  return  was  prevailed  on  by 
^  fiuher  to  oonaent  to  one  of  those  marriages 
^jonfcoienoe  which  carry  in  their  train  all 
bnds  of  misery  and  social  wrong.  "  His  father 
"■nd  out  a  rich  wife  for  him,"  says  Aubrey, 
"whom  he  married  something  unwillingly.'* 
•w  the  birth  of  a  daughter  they  rarely  met 
yjn;  but  it  is  a  touching  circumstance  to 
'^cord,  that  in  the  last  lonely  years  of  his 
^'Tetcbed  hnprisonment,  this  wife  and  daughter 
*ere  the  only  persons  in  the  world  that  seemed 
to  lecoBect  his  existence,  or  that,  to  his  own 
^jd.  fare  him  atfll  some  interest  in  life. 
..Heoabred  himself  for  Parliament  on  the 


.  A  kitor  |MC»d  to  a  ItUQow  poUicftUMKbr  s  f«db- 
jWM4  Mwiow  UbntiM  Bw«l  6ft7tMi)MlUd  '^ColaMl 
brrylltftM't  PuhImt  L*tt»n  to  kia  Udr  oT  D»Uf ht." 
^>*"«»i!i» ajmO ^MTto with  th» date  of  ^^ 

*r»«J«  ^pmUmoT  CoL  Httiy  li«ti«,  lb«Dd  in  hii 
■'^«fkCaWM^**«MMd«diti<Ni.    It  is  iapMnble  th«t 

«iWlbtarOMoUr.  ISH:  •' 


MMtdinf  to  tho  Oxford  noorda, 
~    *' Bmriem^  MwrUnf  Oxoitkm' 
Ift." 


great  election  in  April,  1640,  to  the  electors  for 
the  county  of  Berkshire.  His  name  had  already 
become  known  as  that  of  a  man  of  eloquence 
and  wit,  and  as  the  adviser  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  public  men  of  the  time.  He  had  con* 
tracted  friendships  with  Hyde  (Lord  Claren* 
don),  with  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  with  Hampden, 
and  with  Pym.  He  had  also,  in  1639,  spiritedly 
refused  to  contribute  a  single  sixpence  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a  war  against  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Scotland.  These  were  his 
claims,  and  an  immense  minority  of  the  Berk> 
shire  electors  at  onoe  oheeiinUy  acknowledged 
thenu 

Marten's  life,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  one 
of  extreme  gayety.  *•  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
pretty  girls,"  says  Aubrey,  **  to  whom  he  was 
so  liberal,  that  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his- 
estate."  Men  wondered  at  firsts  therefore,  ia 
those  times  of  solemnity  and  precision,  when 
they  saw  a  man  so  free  in  living,  and  so  liberal 
in  speech,  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  gra- 
vest and  most  religious  men  of  the  age.  They 
had  yet  to  learn,  what  to  the  penetratmg- glance 
of  the  leaders  of  this  Parliament  had  been  al- 
ready revealed,  that  under  the  condemned  hab- 
its of  recklessness  and.  dissipation  lurked  in 
this  case  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  dis- 
positions, one  of  the  most  fhttk,  liberal,  and. 
benevolent  spirits — in  a  word,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  serviceable  politicians  that  the  ooon- 
try  had  produced. 

Nor  were  they  long  in.  learning  this*  Bfarten 
at  once  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  and  everybody  saw  that  if  he 
was  the  wittiest  and  most  pleasant,  he  was  also- 
one  of  the  most  ardent  and  uncompromising  of 
the  opponents  of  Charles.  **  He  was  a  great 
and  faithful  lover  of  his  country)^"  says  Aubrey : 
**his  speeches  were  not  long,  but  wondrous 
poignant,  pertinent,  and  witty.  He  was  of  an 
incomparable  wit  for  repartees ;  not  at  all  cov- 
etous ;  humble,  not  at  all  arrogant,  as  most  of 
them  were ;  a  great  observer  of  justice,  and  dkl 
always,  in  the  House,  take  the  part  of  the  op- 
pressed.*** The  shafts  he  shot  at  Charie» 
struck  deeper  for  the  very  reason  that,  in  other 
circumstances,  might  have  turned  them  «side 
comparatively  harmleas ;  and  the  name  of  Ifar- 
ry  Marten,  once  a  signal  for  laughter  only,  be- 
came  a  terror  in  Whitehall 

In  the  short  interval  between  the  Padiamenta. 
of  April  and  November,  Charles,  ever  childishly 
forward  in  showing  his  resentments,,  found  an 
opportunity  to  insmt  this  new  and  formidable 
assailant.  Marten  happened  to  be  walking  in 
Uyde  Park  one  day  as  his  migesty's  carriage 
paiBsed,  when  the  king  himself  speaking  very 
loud,  and  in  the  hearing  of  numy  peoide,.appli«l 
a  groes  expression  to  him.  **  Hariy  went  away 
patiently,"  says  Aubreyr  who  relates  the  aneo^ 
dote,.  **  jed  mamb^  diU  mtnU  t€p6shtm.  Thai 
sarcasm  raised  the  whole  county  of  Berks 
against  hiuk"  In  other  words,MarteB  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  eleet- 
ors  of  that  county,  on  the  summoning  of  the 
•UcttnudLhw^ii.,  43^410. 
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famoas  Parliament  of  1640,  with  greater  entha- 
aiasm  than  before. 

The  rise  of  the  Repablican  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  described  in  the  life  of 
Vane,  and  Marten's  statesmanship  has  received 
occasional  illustration  there.  It  was  natural 
that,  in  entering  on  a  decisive  course  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  should  choose  his  part 
with  the  Independents,  then  laying  with  so 
much  energy  and  resolution  the  secret  and  solid 
foundations  of  their  power.  He  had  most  need, 
his  enemies  said  (and  his  friends  need  not  denv 
the  imputation),  of  the  divine  principle  of  uA- 
eration  which  distinguished  that  great  party. 
•*  Henry  Marten,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  •*  was 
all  his  life  a  most  violent  enemy  to  monarchy, 
but  all  that  he  moved  for  was  upon  Roman  and 
Greek  principles.  He  never  entered  into  mat- 
ters of  religion.''  The  charge  the  bishop  would 
imply  in  this  passage  is  not  a  serious  one.  Vane 
and  Cromwell,  penetrated  with  all  the  fervours 
of  a  most  earnest  religious  zed,  could  see  no 
purer  end  of  government  than  the  laughing 
Harry  Marten  proposed-^ that  of  elevating  in 
the  social  scale  every  individual  man  in  Eng- 
land, until  the  time  might  come  when  no  Eng- 
lishman should  have  a  master,  and  in  every 
comer  of  the  island  should  be  realized  that 
lofty  and  soaring  spirit  which  made  Rome,  so 
long  as  Rome  remained  uncomipted  and  un- 
poisoned,  a  marie  for  the  admiration  of  all  suc- 
ceeding ages.  **Some  persons,"  Hume  ob- 
serves, in  his  character  of  this  Parliament  of 
1640,  '*  partial  to  the  leaders  who  now  defend- 
ed public  liberty,  have  ventured  to  put  them  in 
the  balance  with  the  most  illustrious  charac- 
ters of  antiquity,  and  mention  the  names  of 
Pyro,  Hampden,  Vane,  as  a  just  parallel  to  those 
of  Cato,  Brutus,  Cassius.  Profbund  capacity, 
indeed,  undaunted  courage,  extensive  enter- 
prise— in  these  particulars,  perhaps,  the  Roman 
do  not  much  surpass  the  English  patriots ;  but 
what  a  differeiice  when  the  discourse,  conduct, 
conversation,  and  private  as  well  as  public  be- 
haviour of  both  are  inspected !  Compare  onfy 
one  circumstance,  and  consider  its  consequen- 
ces. The  leisure  of  those  noble  ancients  was 
totally  employed  in  the  study  of  Grecian  elo- 
quence and  philosophy,  in  the  cultivation  of  po- 
lite letters  and  civilized  society ;  the  whole 
discourse  and  language  of  the  modems  were 
polluted  with  mysterious  jargon,  and  full  of  the 
lowest  and  most  vulgar  hypocrisy."*  The 
fiUsehood  of  the  pretence  on  which  this  charge 
was  raised  in  the  case  of  Pym  and  Vane  has 
been  shown  in  the  course  of  these  biographies ; 
but  as  against  Marten,  no  such  pretence  could 
even  be  attempted  by  his  worst  opponents. 
Every  one  admitted  him  to  be  a  man  of  real 
wit,  and  of  the  most  mirthful  and  jovial  pro- 
pensities— "  as  far  from  a  Puritan  (to  use  Au- 
brey's expression)  as  light  from  darkness." 
Nor  was  his  great  learning  ever  questioned ; 
for  it  was  a  perpetual  theme  of  wonder  with 
people  that  he  had  found  time  for  so  many  and 
such  various  aooomplishmeats,  living  the  life 
he  had  led. 

Holding  Republican  opinions,  it  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  Harry  Marten  to  have  been  the  first 
who  is  reported  to  have  avowed  them.  This 
is  not  said  in  praise  of  his  wisdom,  which  on 


*  HosM't  Histoij,  T.,  S60, 4to. 


that  point  was  perhaps  questiooahle,  bat  mere- 
ly as  a  statement  of  a  fact.  The  anecdote  a 
told  in  a  very  interesting  way  in  a  passage  of 
Clarendon's  own  life. 

Hyde,  Pym,  Hampden,  Marten,  and  Nathaniel 
Fiennes  had  been  dining  together  one  day,  da- 
ring the  progress  of  the  Episcopacy  Bifl,  at 
I^ym's  lodgings  in  Westminster,  when,  alia 
dinner,  "  Nathaniel  Fiennes  asked  Mr.  Hyde 
whether  he  would  ride  into  the  fields  and  take 
a  little  air,  it  being  a  fine  evening ;  whidi  the 
other  consenting  to,  they  sent  for  their  hones, 
and  riding  toge&er  in  the  fields  between  West- 
minster and  Chelsea,  Mr.  Fiennes  asked  him 
*what  it  was  that  inclined  him  to  adhere  so 
passionately  to  the  Church,  which  coohi  lut 
possibly  be  supported.'  He  answered,  tiaX '  he 
could  have  no  other  obligation  than  that  of  his 
own  conscience  and  his  reason,  that  eooU 
move  with  him,  for  he  had  no  relation,  or  de- 
pendance  upon  any  churchman  that  ooold  dis- 
pose him  to  it ;  that  he  could  not  conceive  bow 
religion  could  be  preserved  without  bidiops, 
nor  how  the  government  of  the  state  could  weQ 
subsist  if  the  government  of  the  Church  were 
altered ;'  and  asked  him  what  govermnentthey 
meant  to  introduce  in  its  place.  To  which  be 
(Fiennes)  answered  that  *  there  would  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  that ;  but  assured  him,  and 
wished  him  to  remember  what  he  said,  that  if 
the  king  resolved  to  defend  the  bisliops,  it 
would  cost  the  kingdom  much  blood,  and  would 
be  the  occasion*  of  as  sharp  a  war  as  had  ever 
been  in  England ;  for  that  there  was  a  great 
number  of  good  men  who  resolved  to  kwe  their 
lives  before  they  would  ever  submit  to  that  goT- 
emment,'  which,"  continues  Hyde,  "was  tbe 
first  positive  declaration  he  had  ever  heard 
from  any  particular  man  of  that  party.**  This 
is  a  good  introduction  to  the  anecdote  of  Mar- 
ten, which  follows  immediately  aAer. 

**  Within  two  days  after  this  diacoorae  from 
Mr.  Fiennes,"  pursues  Clarendon,  "  Mr,  Hy4e, 
walking  between  the  Parliament  House  wsd 
Westminster,  in  the  churchyard  met  with  Harry 
Marten,  with  tphom  he  lived  very  famUiarly^  and 
speaking  together  about  the  proceedings  of  the 
Houses,  Marten  told  him  that  <  he  (Hyde)  woaM 
undo  himself  by  his  adhering  to  the  cooit ;'  to 
which  he  (Hyde)  replied,  that  *he  had  no  Tda- 
tion  to  the  court,  and  was  only  concemed  to 
maintain  the  government  and  preserve  the  lav  ;* 
and  then  told  him  *  he  could  not  conceive  what 
he  (Marten)  proposed  to  himself,  for  he  did  oM 
think  him  to  be  of  the  opinion  or  nature  vilh 
those  men  who  governed  the  House  ;*  and  aakad 
him  *  what  he  thought  of  such  and  such  mmm  ;* 
and  he  (Marten)  very  frankly  answered  that 
*  he  thought  them  knaves ;  and  that  whea  they 
had  done  as  much  as  they  intended  to  do,  Chej 
should  be  used  as  they  had  usM  others.'  The 
other  pressed  him  then  to  say  what  he  desoed, 
to  which,  after  a  little  pause,  he  (Marten)  Teiy 
roundly  answered,  *I  do  v&r  tbiiic  orb  xas 

WI8B  BNOUOH  TO  OOVEBIf  V9  ALL,'  Whidl  WS  tht 

first  word  he  (Hyde)  had  ever  heard  aoy  i 
speak  to  that  purpose ;  and  would, 
doubt,  if  it  had  been  then  com^uiicated  or  aft- 
tempted,  been  the  most  abhonV  by  the  i 
nation  of  any  desi^  that  could  be  i 
and  yet  it  appears  it  had  even  so  early  4 
into  the  hearts  of  some  desperate  persona*  i 
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gtudeman  hetng  at  thai  time  posMessed  of  «  v^y 
great  foriunet  *nd  ktxing  great  credit  in  hU  eoiui- 

Taking  all  this  with  the  proper  allowances, 
il  would  seem  perfectly  clear  that  Marten  was 
DOiv  and  then  too  free  of  speech,  nor  sufficient- 
ly accommodated  bis  opinions  to  times  and 
idaces.  Whatever  the  secret  conclusions  might 
be  to  which  Vane,  and  Ludlow,  and  Cromwell 
had  already  in  their  own  minds  arrived,  it  was 
sorely  most  unwise  to  hazard  any  public  dis- 
cJosive  of  them  before  the  general  intellect  and 
moral  feeling  had  become  sufficiently  ripe  for 
the  attempt,  or  before  the  perfidy  and  bad  faith 
of  Charles  had  received  its  utmost  extent  of 
iOastration  among  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Clarendon's  imputations  on  Marten-s  good 
faith,  respecting  his  great  political  associates 
have  no  warrant  or  authority.  He  was  in  all 
thuigs  sincere — ^to  a  feult,  it  might  be  added,  w^e 
it  light  to  associate  such  a  reproach  with  any 
order  of  sincerity.  In  aU  the  consultations  of 
the  liberal  leaders,  and  in  all  their  most  mem- 
orable actions  during  1640  and  1641,  he  took  a 
laeet  prominent  part ;  and  though  the  prudence 
of  his  conduct  and  counsel  was  sometimes 
broagbt  in  question,  he  never  lost  his  influence 
with  the  House,  or  the  warmest  friendship  of 
iu  leaders ;  nor,  it  may  be  added,  rarely  failed 
to  be  justified  by  the  event,  in  what  seemed  to 
BKnre  careful  and  cautious  men  the  very  height 
erea  of  his  imprudence.  In  a  curious  pamphlet 
by  Dudley,  third  Lord  North,  then  a  member 
^  the  House  of  Commons,  this  receives  inci- 
dental illustration  in  a  passage  which,  though 
aot  correct  as  a  statement  of  facts,  serves  to 
show  the  feeling  of  the  House.  "  Businesses,*' 
the  writer  observes,  "  were  not  always  carried 
ofi  in  the  House  according  to  the  mind  and  in- 
tended order  of  the  leading  persons ;  for  the 
hosiness  of  that  protestation  made  in  the  year 
1641  had  been  taken  into  consideration  at  a 
pnTate  meeting  of  the  grandees,  and  was  then 
eoo<daded  to  be  unseasonable.  Yet  Henry 
Marten,  being  unsatisfied  with  their  determina- 
tion, moved  it  the  next  day  in  Parliament,  and 
fbond  the  House  so  disposed  as  a  vote  was 
preeently  passed  for  a  protestation,  which  was 
aftnward  worded  by  a  select  committee,  and 
^proved  of  in  both  Houses ;  and  to  this  the 
leaders  would  not  oppose  themselves,  though 
thej  considered  it  improper  at  that  time."t 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1642,  when  Charles  had 
retired  from  London,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  set- 
ttof  np  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  Marten  was 
^ipointed  one  of  those  fifteen  eminent  and 
tniated  persons,  lords  and  commoners,  to  whom 
Fkrliament  deputed  the  powers  of  a  *<  commit- 
tee of  safety,**  **%o  take  into  consideration 
wfaaterer  might  concern  the  safety  of  the  king- 
dom, the  defence  of  the  Parliament,  the  preser- 
raSkm  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
oppoeuif  any  force  which  might  be  raised  against 
the  Paruament :  this  committee  to  meet  when 
and  where  they  pleased."  Such  was  the  sim- 
ple frame  of  the  first  executive  government  of 
the  Parliament ;  the  members  receiving  no  in- 
angaration — no  attendance  given  to  them — not 


B*«  Life,  41, 4S,  foUo  ed.,  1759. 
t  Fraoi  a  onriow  and  iaumtiiiff  pamphlet,  caUed  **  A 
Kamciw  of  mmm  PMnmelu  or  nUting  to  the  Long  Par- 
liewr,  by  a  Pcnoa  of  Boooar."    Hontce  Walpde  atatea 
tfae  mUmt  to  hava  been  Dudley,  (ba  kfuHh.  Lord  North. 


I  even  a  stated  place  of  meeting  assigned.  It  13 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all 
the  prococdmgs  taken  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons while  the  question  of  the  king's  suprem- 
acy moy  be  said  to  have  been  yet  undecided, 
nothing  was  done  that  was  not  wholly  indis- 
pensable; while,  in  the  creation  of  any  new 
powers  or  agencies  of  government,  which  the 
vicissitudes  of  public  affairs  might  render  fugi- 
tive and  ephemeral,  we  never  fail  to  see  that 
their  creators  were  most  careful  to  give  them 
no  incidents  or  inducements  that  might  unne- 
cessarily afibrd  the  members  in  whom  they 
were  vested  a  temptation  to  protract  their  ex- 
istence. 

When  the  civil  war  began,  and  Charies  is- 
sued his  proclamation  against  the  members  of 
both  Houses,  Marten's  name  received  the  hon- 
our of  a  special  exception,  in  common  with  those 
of  Hampden  and  Pym,  from  the  ofifer  of  kingly 
pardon.  This  only  redoubled  his  exertions  in 
the  '*  committee  of  safety,*'  and  his  zeal  in  dis- 
charging its  duties  involved  him  in  many  per- 
sonal contentionsof  great  warmth  and  passion;** 

Among  the  earliest  commissions  of  colonels 
of  horse  granted  by  order  of  the  Parliament, 
we  find  the  name  of  Harry  Marten.  His  active, 
light-hearted,  and  mercurial  spirit,  not  content 
with  all  the  labours  and  duties  imposed  on  him 
in  London,  sought  employment  also  at  the 
scene  of  war.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  an 
additional  proof  of  their  confidence,  bestowed 
upon  him  the  military  governorship  of  Reading. 
He  was  subsequently  obliged  to  abandon  this 
city  at  the  king's  approach,!  but  under  circum- 
stances which  left  no  imputation  on  his  cour- 
age. No  imputations,  such  as  too  deservedly 
fell  on  the  vi^uous  and  highly-gifted,  but  timid 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  for  his  unfortunate  abandon- 
ment of  Bristol,  sullied  the  name  of  Marten. 

Elated  by  his  temporary  successes,  Charles 
again  addressed  his  misguided  Commons,  tell- 
ing them  that  **  his  quarrel  was  not  against  the 
Parliament,  but  against  particular  men,  who 
first  made  the  wounds,  and  would  not  now  suf- 
fer them  to  be  healed,  but  made  them  deeper 
and  wider  by  continuing,  fostering,  and  foment- 
ing mis^ke8  and  jealousies  betwixt  body  and 
head,  his  msgesty  and  his  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  which  persons  he  would  name,  and 
was  ready  to  prove  them  guilty  of  high  treason.'* 
He.  then  proceeded  to  name  Pym,  Hampden, 
Marten,  and  HolUs  as  the  chief  traitors,  and 
desired  that  *'  they  might  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  to  be  tried  by  their  peers,  ac- 
cording to  the  known  laws  of  the  land."t 

These  gallant  **  traitors"  were  not  relaxing 
any  of  their  exertions  meanwhile,  and  Marten, 
more  successful  as  a  civilian  than  a  soldier,  was 
once  more  at  Westminster,  engaged  in  fierce 
contests  and  disputes  with  the  House  <A  Lords. 
To  that  House  he  never,  at  any  time  affected 
any  attachment ;  and,  whenever  it  threatened 
the  slightest  interruption  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commons,  he  prepared  himself  with  some- 
what ostentatious  glee  for  an  encounter  with 
their  lordships.    I  find  upon  the  journals  of  this 
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period  a  very  grave  complaint  fironi  the  upper 
to  the  lower  House,  respecting  some  certain 
expressions  used  against  the  Lords  in  a  con- 
ference by  Marten,  **  because  they  were  not  so 
forward  in  passing  ordinances  for  seizing  the 
estates  of  delinquents'*  as  the  Commons  de- 
sired them  to  be.  llie  expressions  were  these : 
**  I  have  something  to  deliver  to  your  lordships 
in  the  behalf  of  the  House  of  Conmions.  It  is 
true,  my  lords,  there  are  some  privileges  be- 
longing to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  others  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  this  of  raising 
moneys  you  have  ever  solely  attributed  to  them, 
since  your  lordships  have  never  refused  to  join 
with  them  when  they  have  brought  up  anything 
that  concerns  the  raising  of  money ;  and  there- 
fore they  expect  you  would  not  now  refuse  to 
pass  this  ordinance,  without  giving  them  some 
very  good  reasons  for  it."  On  turning  to  the 
Parliamentary  History,  we  see  that  "  the  Lords 
debated  this  matter  for  some  time,  and  after- 
ward appointed  a  committee  of  ten  lords  to  con- 
sider of  a  fit  way  how  to  vindicate  the  privi- 
lege  of  their  House  in  this  particular;  but  it  is 
probable  this  matter  was  dropped,  as  the  for- 
mer [a  previous  contest  with  Marten  of  the 
same  description],  for  we  find  nothing  more  of 
it  in  the  journals."* 

Some  few  days  after,  however,  the  journals 
present  another  dispute  between  the  same  par- 
ties respecting  "  two  young  horses"  which  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  king's  stables  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  De  Luke.  "  The  Lords  or- 
dered the  horses  to  be  restored,  and  De  Luke 
to  attend  them  to  answer  it.  This  man  produ- 
ced his  warrant  to  the  messenger  from  Mr. 
Marten,  and  Mr.  Marten  himself  refused  to  re- 
turn the  horses,  saying,  *  We  have  taken  the 
king's  ships  and  forts,  and  may  as  well  take  his 
horses,  lest  they  might  be  employed  against  us  ; 
but,  however,'  he  added,  *he  would  acquaint 
the  House  of  Commons  therewith  the  next 
morning,  who  would  satisfy  the  Lords  at  a  con- 
ference.' This  the  Lords  took  very  ill,  and  at 
the  conference  they  told  the  Commons  that  they 
had  resolved  to  write  to  the  lord-general  to  re- 
call Mr.  Marten's  commission ;  but  for  himself 
they  had  done  nothing,  in  regard  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  their  House,  adding  that  they  did  apply 
themselves  unto  the  Commons  in  all  respect 
and  civility,  and  did  look  for  reparation  in  this 
business;  instead  of  which,  the  Commons,  on 
their  return  to  the  House,  voted  that  Mr.  Mar- 
ten did  well  in  not  delivering  the  two  horses  till 
he  had  made  them  acquainted  with  it;  that 
these  two  horses  should  be  kept  by  Mr.  Marten 
till  this  House  gives  farther  order ;  and  that  the 
lord-general  should  be  desired  not  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  business  concerning  Mr.  Marten 
till  he  heard  farther  from  that  House."t  The 
dispute  in  this  case  is  far  from  assuming  a  dig- 
nified shape  on  either  side,  but  its  result  surely 
exhibits  the  great  folly,  considering  the  incapa- 
city, of  their  lordships.  **To  so  low  an  ebb," 
is  the  pathetic  remark  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Parliamentary  History,  "  was  the  authori^  of 
the  House  of  Peer»  already  reduced !"  'They 
had  themselves  to  thank  for  it. 

An  anecdote  of  Marten,  said  to  belong  to  this 
period,  has  been  told  by  Doctor  Peter  Heylin4 

lla  Ilk  HMionr  of  Um  PnikytMf  Mt,  4M,  94. 187I. 


I  present  it  with  more  tbln  a  doubt  of  its  m* 
thenticity,  since  no  concurrent  testimonies  hear 
it  out,  and  it  is  in  its  character  very  improbm- 
Ue.  The  Commons,  according  to  Heylin's  ac- 
count, were  always  ^ad  to  avail  theoiselves  oi 
Harry  Marten's  great  fertility  of  resource  in  de- 
vimnf  means  of  raising  supplies  daring  tbe  dif* 
ficulties  that  beset  the  opening  of  tbe  war,  and 
gave  him  almost  unlimited  power  to  this  end. 
Secretly  indulging,  on  one  occasion,  a  parUca- 
lar  malicious  humour  of  his  own,  it  occorred  to 
him  that  there  would  be  no  farther  use  for  the 
regalia,  and  that  they  might  as  well  be  sold  for 
what  they  would  bring ;  **  whereupon,'*  ooottn- 
ues  Heylin,  **  Marten,  then  member  for  Berks, 
having  commanded  the  sub-dean  of  Westmin- 
ster to  bring  him  to  the  place  where  the  regalia 
were  kept,  made  himself  master  of  tbe^oil ; 
and  having  forced  open  a  great  iron  die^  took 
out  the  crown,  the  robes,  the  sword,  the  scep- 
tre, belonging  anciently  to  King  Edward  tbe 
Confessor,  and  nsed  by  all  our  kings  at  their 
inaugurations ;  then,  with  a  scorn  greater  than 
bis  lusts  and  the  rest  of  his  vices,  he  openly 
declares  that  there  would  be  no  farther  use  of 
these  toys  and  trifles,  and  in  the  foUy  of  that 
humour  invests  George  Withers  (an  old  Puri- 
tan satirist*)  in  the  r^ral  habiliments,  who,  be- 
ing thus  crowned  and  royally  arrayed  (as  r%bt 
well  became  him),  first  marched  about  the  room 
with  a  stately  garb,  and  afterward,  with  a  thou- 
sand apish  and  ridiculous  actions,  exposed  these 
sacred  ornaments  to  contempt  and  taogfater.** 
In  declining  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  story,  it 
would  be  nnjust  to  withhold  from  its  learned 
and  very  reverend  author  the  praise  of  a  skilM 
invention  and  a  quick  pereeption  of  tiie  ludi- 
crous. 

Marten's  indulgence  of  his  wit  and  humour 
on  all  possible  occasions,  and  his  weD-known 
careless  avowals  of  his  preference  for  Rep^bh- 
can  government,  gave  currency  and  plausdnlity 
to  such  anecdotes.  The  latter  characteristic, 
indulged  freely  almost  everywhere,  at  last  heed- 
lessly escaped  him  from  his  place  in  the  Hoase 
of  Commons.  Such  avowals  must  always  wa^ 
for  their  proper  place  and  season,  and  in  this 
instance  both  were  forgotten. 

The  incident  occurred  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1643.  The  pages  which  related  it  are  torn 
from  the  journals  of  the  House,  but  White- 
locke  has  supplied  the  omission  in  his  Meaieri- 
als.t  It  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on 
what  were  thought  the  scandakms  ezpressioas 
of  a  work  published  by  one  SalUnarsh,  a  Puri- 
tan minister,  in  which  he  urged,  amoug  other 
thinffs,  that  "  all  means  shooki  be  used  to  keep 
the  king  and  his  people  fh>m  a  sudden  ubioq  ; 
that  the  war  ought  to  be  cherished  under  the 
notion  of  popery,  as  the  surest  means  to  en- 
gage the  people ;  and  that  if  the  king  would  not 
grant  their  demands,  then  to  root  him  out  and 
the  royal  line,  and  to  collate  the  crown  upon 
somebody  else."  Several  members  haviag 
strongly  condemned  such  advice,  Marten  sud- 
denly rose,  and  said  that  <*  he  saw  no  reason  to 
condemn  Mr.  Saltmarsh  so  strongly,  and  thMX  it , 
were  better  one  family  ahould  be  destroyed  thaui 
many."  This  called  up  Sir  Nevil  Poole,  who 
moved  that  **  Mr.  Marten  should  explain  whsB 
one  family  he  meant."  Marten  interrupted  him  I 
♦  AadftmyteT old pMil  t  I-^ IBy ad. MH 
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with  the  remark  that  such  a  motion  was  need- 
less, and  boldly  and  blantly  answered,  "  The 
king  and  his  children  !"  Upon  this  there  was 
a  storm  in  the  Hoase,  and  many  of  the  menw 
bers  urged  loudly  **  against  the  lewdness  of  Mr. 
Marten's  hfe,  and  the  height  and  danger  of  these 
words,  and  spoke  sharply  against  him.'*  Pym, 
then  wiUiin  a  few  short  months  of  his  death, 
interfered  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  but  at  the 
same  time,  on  public  grounds,  condenmed  his 
expressions.  Marten  wa^  in  the  end  expelled 
the  House,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.*  A 
fortnight  afterward  he  was  **  ordered  to  be  forth- 
with discharged,  without  paying  any  fees  for 
his  imprisonment,**  but  he  did  not,  till  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half,  resume  his  seat  in 
the  House. 

NeTertheless,  he  continued  unremittingly  to 
labour  in  the  cause.  His  father  had  died  two 
years  before,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  prop- 
erty- to  the  amount  of  jC3000  a  year.  From  the 
moment  of  his  accession  to  it,  he  appears  to 
have  indulged  to  excess  his  liberal  tastes  and 
**  elegant  desires  ;'*  the  whole  county  of  Berk- 
shire rang  with  the  festivities  of  the  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse  ;t  and  his  personal  courtesies  to 
an  classes  of  men  gave  him  unprecedented  pop- 
ularity there.  After  his  expulsion  from  the 
House  of  Commons  he  continued  to  hold  his 
colonePs  commission,  and  was  present  in  sot- 
eral  skirmishes  and  engagements.  He  also 
eontributed,  I  find,  out  of  his  own  resources, 
upward  of  £3000  to  the  Parliamentary  com- 
missioners for  the  maintenance  of  the  war.t 
During  its  progress,  it  may  be  added,  he  lost 
estates  to  much  larger  amounts,  and  at  its  close 
found  himself  in  fortune  a  ruined  man.  That 
ruin  was  ascribed  (by  slanderers  who  could 
ikever  forgive  him  the  cheerful  accomplish- 


*  TIm  nae  ooevrraoM  it  told  with  a  differaooe  in  Lord 
X«tk*li  puBphlat:  ''Beniy  Marteo,**  nv*  his  lordahip, 
**  nraltsd  in  mind  hf  TftrioM  aaocene*,  aavantured  to  cMt 
titwwlf  opm  a  roek,  and  that  it  was :  When  it  had  ba«n 


■nfht  b*  very  hMppy  thoogk  the  royal  line  were  ex* 
Upon  thoee  words  he  was  prea«ntly  queetioned,  and 
ftiWr  aomm  debate,  voted  oat  of  the  Hoate.^  I  may  add  a 
cJMgartetietic  anecdote  of  Pym  from  the  lame  anthonty. 
h  sbttwe  that  oa  an  oocaaioa  eoroewhat  eimilar  to  the  pres> 
•Bt,  kia  address  and  skill  were  exerted  with  mater  sacceas 
••  tk«  behalf  of  an  injadicions  friend.  **The  House  had 
Bewly  reoeiTsd  a  meseage  from  his  majesty,  which  was  so 
§u  from  beiac  satisfactory  as  many  persons  spoke  against  it 
witk  aradi  Tekeaenoe.  and  among  tke  rest  Sir  Henry  Lad- 
low  (Cstker  of  the  gnuX  Repablican),  who  very  resolutely 


*  He  who  sent  this  messace  is  not  worthy 
to  be  King  of  England.'  Upoa  saying  thiske  was  tmmedi- 
ataly  intinipled,  and  tka  words  that  were  spoke  agreed 
^OB  pTOpwatory  to  a  ehane ;  hot  before  his  withdrawing, 
im  order  to  a  censors.  Mr.  rrm  arose  and  said,  *  That  those 
wortto  eootained  nothing  of  dishonoar  to  the  king,*  which 
htimg  tcmad  very  stimnge,  he  thus  cleared  his  meaning :  *  If 
tkcaa  woids  ba  sack  as  a  hit  cooolasion  is  naturally  deda- 
eabl*  firaa  tksm,  thsn  tkey  cannot  be  evil  in  themeelves. 
lUrm  that  a  fair  ooadasion  naturally  ariseth  from  them  may 
ka  proved  by  syllogism.  Ha  who  seat  this  meesage  is  nol 
wa«lky  to  be  Kiaf  of  England ;  but  KingCkarles  is  worthy 
to  h»  Kiaf  of  Sanaad,  tkenfore  King  Charles  sent  not  this 
aaaaaga.  Now.'saith  Mr.  Pym,  '  I  Isave  it  to  Jodgment 
whatker  or  no  this  syllogism  comprise  anything  in  it  worthy 
of  eaoaars.'  This  argnsMnt  was  so  ingenious  as  Sir  Henry 
f  (aritk  kia  iU  meaning)  came  fieely  off  tritkoot  pva- 


t  Wkate  bis  principal 


waa  sitoate. 


>«Bedtet,** 


I  Aaferoy,  **fai  tka  parisk  of  Skrinekam,  was  kis  ckief 
iaats  ia  tka  Tale  of  tke  Wkite  Hone,  now  Mak»r  Wild- 
■aa'a— wkcra  ke  was  very  kospitable  and  exceeding  pop* 
Sks^  I  WktttkMfea'k  Memorials,  S6»,  ad.  lim. 


ments  with  which  he  graced  a  great  and  seri- 
ous cause)  to  other  and  less  worthy  reasons, 
which  these  pages  shall  not  be  polluted  by  any 
farther  reference  to.  A  memoir  of  his  life, 
composed  as  this  has  been  with  a  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  truth,  will  be  in  itself  the  best 
and  most  particular  answer  that  can  be  given 
to  all  such  statements. 

During  Marten*s  absence  from  the  House, 
the  self-denying  ordinance  was  debated  and 
passed.  Clarendon  can  say,  nevertheless,  that 
Nathaniel  Fiennes  and  Henry  Marten  were 
among  those  **  who  spoke  more  and  warmer  in 
favour  of  the  self-denying  6rdinance  than  those 
spoke  who  opposed  it.'*  Marten  did  not  re- 
sume his  place  in  the  House  of  Ckiromons  till 
nine  months  after  that  famous  measure  was 
passed;*  and  Nathaniel  Fiennes  was  still  in 
France  during  its  discussion,  whither  he  had 
retired  in  deep  mortification  at  the  afihir  of 
Bristol  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  of  the 
debate  on  this  ordinance  as  reported  in  Claren- 
don's History  is  an  absolute  and  unmitigated 
forgery,  made  for  his  own  purposes  by  Claren- 
don, and  adopted  in  philosophical  indolence  by 
Hume.  How  much  history  has  been  written 
in  this  way ! 

The  resolution  for  Marten's  reinstatement  in 
the  House  was  passed  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1646-0,  and,  Whitelocke  says,  *<  gave  occasion 
to  some  to  believe  that  the  House  began  to  be 
more  averse  from  the  king."  It  was  certainly 
a  proof,  among  others,  of  the  growing  strength 
of  the  quiet  and  wisQ  party  of  the  Independents, 
and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  discover  that  it  was 
proposed  by  Vane.  Dudley  Lord  North,  in  the 
curious  pamphlet  already  adverted  to,  describes 
it  thus :  "  It  was  conceived  now  that  Henry 
Marten  might  do  good,  service  as  a  member, 
and  so  his  restitution  was  moved  for ;  but  an- 
swer was  soon  made  that  he  was  a  person  dead 
civilly,  and  could  not  be  restored  to  life.  Here- 
upon young  Sir  Harry  Vane  (one  of  the  ora* 
cles  of  those  times)  arose  and  said,  'That  the 
matter  was  very  easy  to  be  eflfected,  by  expun- 
ging out  of  the  journal-book  that  order  where- 
by he  had  been  cast  out ;  and  that  the  House 
was  ever  understood  to  be  mistress  of  her  own 
orders.'  This  was  found  so  ready  a  way  as  the 
matter  was  presently  determined ;  and  Henry 
Marten,  having  notice,  came  into  the  House 
again,  disposed  to  do  farther  mischief.*'  This 
is  simply  an  exaggerated  account  of  a  course 
adopted  to  save  Marten  the  necessity  of  a  new 
election. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  welcome 
Harry  Marten  received  on  entering  the  House 
once  more.  His  wit  had  been  the  ornament 
and  relief  of  almost  every  debate ;  his  gracefhl 
manner,  and  never-failing  good-humour,  had 
been  perforce  made  acceptable  to  the  sourest 
Puritan  there ;  and  by  his  gallant  and  unflinch- 
ing adherence  to  Republican  principles,  by  the 
respect  his  intellect  and  genius  inspired,  he  had 
bound  himself  in  the  fastest  friendship  to  Crom- 
well, to  St.  John,  and  to  Vane.  From  the  in- 
stant he  resumed  his  seat  until  his  old  friend's 
traitorous  usurpation- on  the  Commonwealth, 
his  name  appears  most  prominently  in  every 


«  8eeWkitahieka,lSSaMllM.    Also  Jonnals  of  AprU 
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transaction  of  importance,*  and,  above  all, 
when  mercy  is  to  be  shown,  or  an  act  of  lib- 
eral and  kind-hearted  justice  done,  the  name 
of  Henry  Marten,  and  the  record  of  his  beet 
exertions,  are  sore  to  be  found  not  wanting. 

When  John  Lilbume's  intemperance  had  de- 
livered him  over  into  the  f&nga  of  Prynne,  Mar- 
ten interfered  in  his  behalf.  When  he  after- 
ward sought  redress  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  Marten  who  moved  his  committee 
and  sat  as  its  chairman.  If  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  have  saved  a  man  of  such  a  temper,  so 
grossly  fond  of  quarrel,  so  self-conceited  of  his 
own  honesty  as  to  suppose  he  absorbed  all  of 
it  himself  that  had  been  left  in  the  world,  so 
credulous  and  so  suspicious,  Marten  would 
have  saved  him.  And  when  it  was  obvious  at 
the  last  that  he  must  be  left  to  his  own  wild 
and  irreclaimable  courses,  it  was  Marten's  wit 
which  suggested  that  excuse  for  him  which  has 
passed  into  a  familiar  saying.  **This  very 
John  Lilbume,'*  says  Rashworth,  *' after  his 
trial,  persisted  in  writing  many  books  against 
those  then  in  power  and  authority,  and  some 
particular  members  thereof;  insomuch  as  it 
was  said  by  Henry  Marten  in  favour  of  him, 
*  That  if  there  were  none  living  but  himself, 
John  would  be  against  Lilbume,  and  LUburne 
against  John.'  "f 

Nor— as  his  attachment  to  Cromwell  with- 
held him  not  from  these  kind-hearted  efforts  in 
behalf  of  one  who,  but  for  a  superabundance  of 
conceit  and  bile,  might  have  been  one  of  the 
staochest  friends  to  the  great  cause,  as  he  had 
already  proved  one  of  its  most  courageous 
soldiers-— did  his  friendship  for  Vane  prevent 
his  protesting  on  many  occasions  against  the 
conduct  of  Vane's  father.  A  good  anecdote  is 
told  by  Aubrey  on  this  point.  Having  spoken 
somewhat  sharply  for  some  time  against  old 
Vane,  and  seeing  some  marks  of  pain  and  vex- 
ation on  the  countenance  of  his  son,  he  suddenly 
interposed,  "  But  for  young  Sir  Harry  Vane—" 
Fifty  voices  interrupted  him,  "  What  have  you 
to  say  to  young  Sir  Harry  1"  Marten  quietly 
sat  down.  From  all  parts  of  the  House  (the 
members  were  in  committee)  the  question  again 
broke  out,  "  What  to  young  Sir  Harry  1"  The 
wit  rose  with  very  great  gravity,  and  observed, 
"  Why,  if  young  Sir  Harry  lives  to  be  old,  he 
will  be  old  Sir  Harry !"  and  so,  says  Aubrey, 
'*  sat  down,  and  set  the  whole  House  a  laughing, 
as  he  oftentimes  did ;"  and  the  invective  against 
old  Vane  was  forgotten  for  that  time,  and  some 
mortification  saved  to  young  Sir  Henry. 

And  not  alone  for  men  belonging  to  his  own 
party,  and  generally  acting  with  it,  were  these 
happy  resources  called  in  aid  by  Harry  Marten. 
*•  He  did  always,"  as  Aubrey  says  in  his  char- 
acter of  him,  *'  take  in  the  House  the  part  of 
the  oppressed,"  no  matter  what  their  politics. 
The  relation  I  am  now  about  to  give  is  taken 
from  a  curious  pamphlet,  republished  in  Lord 
Somers's  tracts,  and  called,  **  A  true  and  just 
Account  of  what  was  transacted  in  the  Com- 
mons' House,  when  that  House  voted  David 
Jenkins,  Esq.,  a  Welsh  Judge,  and  Sir  Francis 

*  He  wia  a  groat  ftvouriU  with  the  oitiieiM  of  London, 
and  spoke  in  the  common  hall  venr  often.  Some  of  tbeae 
speechee,  as  that  ooaceniinff  Sir  William  Waller,  are  to  be 
found  among  the  pamphlets  of  the  time,  and  are  good  speci- 
mens of  close  rwwoning  and  a  most  bappy  styla. 
.    t  Rashworth,  ii.,  4M. 


Butler,  to  be  guilty  of  High  Treason 
themselves ;  and  likewise  an  Account  of  aa 
excellent  Speech  that  the  said  Judge  itOa^dsd  to 
have  spoken  at  the  Place  of  his  £xecutioD»  taken 
from  the  Month  and  Notes  of  the  said  Sir  Fraa- 
cis  Butler." 

This  Judge  Jenkins  was  justly  famoos  in  his 
day  as  a  fervent  and  intrepid  RojaUst.  Tbo 
offence  he  was  now  brought  beibre  the  Oqid- 
mons  to  answer,  among  others,  was  th^  of 
having,  in  1642,  in  some  Welsh  counties,  ooa- 
demned  to  death  persons  charged  with  being  in 
arms  against  the  king.  On  being  conducted  to 
the  bar  with  Butler,  the  latter  kni^  as  be  was 
instructed,  but  the  old  judge  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  do  so.  In  the  reprimand  which  fol- 
lowed, the  speaker  adverted  in  especial  to  thia 
mark  of  contumacy,  as  the  greater  fault  in  him, 
"seeing  he  pretended  to  be  knowing  in  the 
laws  of  the  land."  The  relation  then  proceeds : 
**  Sir  Francis  said  during  this  speech  of  Lea- 
thall*s.  Judge  Jenkins  had  prayed  him  solUy  not 
to  speak  much ;  so  to  let  all  their  malice  fitO 
on  him  only,  since  he  was  in  years,  and  Sir 
Francis  but  young  in  respect  to  him.  And 
when  the  speaker's  speech  was  ended.  Judge 
Jenkins  asked  whether  they  would  ncyw  give 
him  liberty  to  speak.  *Yes,'  answered  Lea- 
thall,  *  so  you  be  not  very  long.'  *  No,'  said  the 
judge,  *  I  will  not  trouble  either  mysdf  or  yoo 
with  many  words.  In  your  speech,  Mr.  Sprak* 
er,  you  said  the  House  was  oflfended  at  aoj 
behaviour,  in  not  making  any  obeisance  to  yon 
at  my  coming  here,  and  this  was  the  more  won- 
dered at,  because  I  pretended  to  be  knowing 
in  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  answer  to  which, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  say.  that  I  thank  God  I  not  only 
pretend  to  be,  but  am  knowing  in  the  laws  of 
the  land  (having  made  it  my  study  for  these 
five-and-forty  years);  and  because  I  am  so, 
that  was  the  reason  of  such  my  behavionr ;  fw 
as  long  as  you  had  the  king's  arms  engraven  on 
your  mace,  and  acted  under  his  antbority,  had 
I  come  here  I  woukl  have  bowed  my  body  in 
obedience  to  his  writ  and  authority,  by  which 
you  were  first  called ;  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  siooe 
you  and  this  House  have  renoanoed  aD  yo«r 
duty  and  allegiance  to  your  sovereign  and  nat-' 
ural  liege  lord  the  king,  and  are  become  a  dea 
of  thieves,  should  I  bow  myself  in  Uus  hoose 
of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  would  not  pardon  me  io 
this  thing.* " 

The  amazement  and  confusion  excited  by 
this  courageous  burst  broke  forth  on  all  sides. 
"  The  whole  House,"  says  the  narration,  **  felSk 
into  such  an  uproar  and  confusion,  that  for  half 
an  hour  they  could  not  be  reduced  into  any 
order,  for  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  twenty, 
would  be  speaking  together ;  but  at  length  the 
fury  abated,  and  the  House  voted  they  were 
both  guilty  of  high  treason  (without  any  trial  at 
all),  and  should  suffer  as  in  cases  condemned 
for  treason.  So  they  called  for  the  keeper  of 
Newgate,  to  know  the  usual  days  for  execntioa 
in  such  cases.  He  told  them  it  was  nsnally  on 
Wednesdays  or  Fridays ;  and  then  was  debated 
whether  it  should  be  done  on  next  Wednes- 
day or  Friday.  Then  stood  up  Harry  Mar- 
ten (the  droll  of  that  House),  who  had  not 
spoken  before.  He  said  he  would  not  go  about 
to  meddle  in  their  vote,  but  a»  to  the  timo  c^o* 
ecution  he  had  something  to  s^,  especiauy  aa 
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to  Judge  Jenkins.  '  Mr.  Speaker,*  says  he, 
*  eTeiy  one  must  believe  that  this  old  gentle- 
man here  is  fiilly  possessed  in  his  head— that 
he  is  pro  mru  et  foeia  mori — that  be  shall  die  a 
martyr  for  this  cause ;  for  otherwise  he  never 
would  have  provoked  the  House  by  such  biting 
expressions ;  whereby  it  is  apparent  that  if  you 
extcuU  iksoi,  yoK  do  what  he  hopafor  and  denrta^ 
mtd  wkoae  execution  might  have  a  great  influence 
Mfom  the  people,  eince  not  condemned  hy  a  jury  : 
^ikerefore  my  wuUion  it,  that  tkie  House  toould 
wmtpend  the  day  of  execution,  and  in  the  mean  time 
force  kim  to  Iwe  m  apiu  of  his  teeth  ;*  which  mo- 
tioa  of  his  pot  the  House  into  a  fit  of  good- 
bomoiiT,  and  they  cried,  *  Suspend  the  day  of 
exeention.'  So  they  were  returned  back  to 
Newgate." 

Anything  more  exquisite  than  this,  wiser  in 
lact,  more  benevolent  or  humane  in  purpose, 
more  happy  in  its  turn  of  wit,  is  not  even  re- 
corded among  the  sayings  of  Harry  Marten. 
The  condttsion  of  the  incident  is  well  worth 
giving,  not  less  for  its  interest  in  itself,  than  as 
a  proof  and  confirmation  of  the  sound  sagacity 
which  guided  Marten  in  his  interference  on  this 
as  on  every  similar  occasion—of  the  wisdom 
which  was  the  undercurrent  of  his  wit. 

On  their  return  to  prison,  Sir  Francis  Butler 
^  naked  the  judge  whether  he  had  not  been  too 
hardy  in  bis  expressions  to  the  House.  *  Not 
at  nlU*  said  be ;  *  for  things  of  a  rebellious  na- 
taie  have  been  so  successful  in  this  kingdom, 
and  have  gotten  such  a  head,  that  they  will  al- 
most allure  the  weak  loyal  man  to  comply  there- 
with, if  some  vigorous  and  brave  resistance  is 
not  made  against  them,  and  to  their  faces ;  and 
this  was  the  cause  why  I  said  such  home  things 
to  them  yesterday.  And  although  1  have  op- 
posed rebels  and  traitors  all  my  life  hitherto, 
yet  I  persuade  myself  that  at  the  time  of  my 
exocotion,  on  the  day  of  my  death,  I  shall  be 
like  lo  Samson,  and  destroy  more  Philistines 
than  I  ever  did  in  all  my  life— that  is,  confonnd 
tbatr  rabellioos  assertions ;  and  in  this  thought 
of  mine  I  am  so  wrapped  up,  that  I  hope  Siey 
womU  totaiiy  suspend  my  execution.'  ** 

Uis  companion's  wonder  may  be  conceived 
by  this  time  to  have»reached  an  intense  pitch. 
The  brave  old  judge  soon  satisfied  it :  **  I  will 
now,*'  said  the  judge,  "  tell  you  all  that  I  intend 
to  do  and  say  at  that  time :  first,  I  will  eat  much 
hqnerish  and  gingerbread,  thereby  to  strengthen 
my  Inngs,  that  I  may  extend  my  voice  far  and 
near,  for  no  doubt  there  will  be  great  multitudes 
at  the  pUce ;  and  then  I  will  come  unth  Br  acton's 
hook  kamg  upon  miy  left  shoulder^  with  the  statutes 
Mt  Urge  kumg  upon  n^  right  shoulder,  and  the 
BihU  with  a  rihondput  round  my  neck,  and  hang- 
img  om  my  breast.  Then  I  will  tell  the  peo|3e 
that  I  was  brought  there  to  die  for  being  a 
traitor ;  and  in  the  words  of  a  dying  man,  I  will 
tell  them  that  I  wish  that  all  the  traitors  in  the 
kingdom  would  come  to  my  fate.  But  the 
Hooae  of  Commons,  I  will  then  tell  them,  never 
thooght  me  a  traitor,  else  they  would  have  tried 
me  for  soeh,  in  a  legal  manner,  hy  a  jury,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  this  kingdom  for  a 
thonaand  years.  They  have  inde^  debarred 
me  from  my  birthright,  a  trial  by  my  peers,  that 
is*  a  jary ;  but  they  knew,  and  that  is  it,  that  I 
am  not  guilty  aoeording  to  law.  But  since  they 
wiU  have  me  a  traitor,  right  or  wrong,  I  thought 


it  was  just  to  bring  my  counsellors  with  me,  for- 
they  ought  to  be  hanged  as  well  as  /,  for  they  aU 
along  advised  me  in  what  1  have  done.  Then 
shall  I  open  Bracton  to  show  them  that  the 
supreme  power  is  in  the  king,*  the  statute-book 
to  read  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  Bible  to 
show  them  their  duties.  All  these  were  my  ctvU 
counsellors,  and  they  nmst  be  hanged  with  me!  So 
when  they  shall  see  me  die,"  concluded  the  old 
man,  **  thousands  will  inquire  into  these  mat- 
ters, and  having  found  all  I  told  them  to  be; 
true,  they  will  come  to  loath  and  detest  the 
present  tyranny." 

Alas  for  this  romantic  project,  not  unlikely 
to  have  proved  a  wise  one !  The  wit  of  Mar- 
ten proved  wiser  still,  and  the  imaginative  old 
judge  was  left  merely  to  indulge  in  anticipa- 
tions of  his  day  of  execution,  which  proved  as 
vain  as  they  were  food. 

The  next  service  of  humanity  in  which  we 
find  Harry  Marten's  wit  engaged  was  a  service 
to  literature  no  less.  He  preserved  the  life  of 
the  author  of  Oondibert.  Taking  advantage 
of  that  misfortune  of  the  poet,  which  the  pleas- 
ant doggerel  of  Suckling  has  commemorated 
(no  less  than  the  questionable  taste  of  the 
poet's  wife,  in  the  portrait  prefixed  to  her  edi- 
tion of  his  works)— 

**  Will  Davenftnt,  Mhamed  of  »  foolidi  mJadiaBce 
Tliftt  he  had  got  lately,  tnvlling  into  France, 
Modeatly  hoped  the  handeomeneM  of  hi^  mnae 
Might  any  defbrmity  about  him  ezcnae^ 

taking  advantage  of  this,  when  the  proposition 
for  his  death  was  in  agitation.  Marten  rose,  and 
infused  mercy  and  good-humour  into  the  House 
by  observing  that  really  Will  Davenant  was 
but  a  rotten  and  imperfect  subject,  and  that  sac- 
rifices **  by  the  Mosaic  law"  were  always  re- 
quired to  be  pure  and  without  blemish.  The 
question  was  deferred,  and  the  ultimate  inter- 
position of  Milton  and  Whitelocke  completed 
the  act  ofmercy.f 

Merciful  and  kind-hearted  as  Marten  was, 
however,  no  one  had  a  firmer  or  more  immove- 
able temper  when  in  his  own  view  of  the  pub- 
lic interests  they  seemed  to  demand  its  exer- 
cise. He  was  the  most  violent  and  unyielding 
of  Republicans,  the  first  to  avow  that  faith,  and 
the  first  to  pursue  unflinching,  and  at  all  haz- 
ards, the  great  object  of  its  realization.  After 
the  reverses  of  Charles  had  thrown  him  into 
the  power  of  the  Parliament,  Marten  was  the 
resolute  opponent  of  aU  accommodation  that  had 
for  its  basis  the  restoration  oS  a  limited  mon- 
archy ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  debates 
on  this  subject  after  the  battle  of  Naseby — 
when  one  of  the  members  had  been  urging  on 
the  House  the  still  surviving  reverence  of  the 
people  for  their  monarch,  as  exemplified  in  the 
account  of  the  passage  of  Charles  (under  the 
conduct  of  the  Parliamentary  commissioners) 
from  Newcastle  to  the  palace  of  Holmby, 
where,  as  was  alleged,  multitudes  had  thrown 


*  The  fenrid  dd  gentleman  still  more  fortified  hi*  fiiend 
and  hie  own  porpoee  at  thia  point  by  reading  at  fall  length 
all  the  original  paaeagea  from  theee  aothontiee:  it  ia  not 
neceamy  to  give  them  here. 

t  Aubrey's  Lirea,  rxA.  ii.  of  Bodleian  Letters,  p.  MSw 
The  first  half  of  the  third  book  of  Gondibert  waa  written 
whito  in  the  priaoaa  of  the  Coina»onwealth ;  and  he  anitted 
it  thoa  imperfect,  alleging,  in  ever>memorable  and  kibr 
worda,  that  "eren  in  so  worthy  a  deaicn  he  ahonld  ask 
leare  to  deeist,  when  he  waa  intermpted  oy  ao  gnat  aa  tx« 
perimentaf  dying.** 
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themselves  in  his  way,  to  show  htm  their  rev- 
erence  and  their  pity — Marten  observed  that 
he  had  heard  of  it ;  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  been  afflicted  with  the  king*8  evil, 
and  sought  his  majesty*8  toach  to  cure  them ; 
but  he  was  very  sure,  for  his  own  part,  that  a 
touch  of  the  great  seal  of  the  Parliament  would 
be  found  to  possess  precisely  the  same  virtue, 
and  he  added  his  preference  for  that. 

In  the  long  strife  which  followed  between 
the  Independents  and  the  Presbjrterians,  afod  in- 
volved the  fate  of  Charles  and  of  the  monarchy, 
Marten  was  the  most  active  and  persevering 
of  the  opponents  of  the  king,  fie  held  that  it 
was  impossible  to  treat  with  such  perfidy,  con- 
stant insincerity,  and  bad  faith  as  l^e  whole  of 
Charles's  public  life  bad  exhibited,  and  which 
was  now  crowned  by  the  disclosure  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  cabinet  left  on  the  field  of  Naseby. 
He  urged  the  immediate  and  firm  settlement 
of  a  new  frame  of  government,  without  present 
relation  to  the  person  of  the  king,  or  to  ques- 
tions that  would  be  best  disposed  of  afterward ; 
and  when,  upon  the  refusal  given  by  Charles  to 
the  first  propositions  voted  him  by  the  influence 
of  the  Presbyterians,  the  commissioners  depu- 
ted to  treat  having  brought  back  that  refusal 
from  the  captive  monarch,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Conunons  for  the  way 
in  which  they  had  conducted  themselves.  Mar- 
ten startled  the  majority  of  members  present 
by  suddenly  getting  up  and  asking,  **  Nay,  are 
Dot  our  thanks  rather  due  to  the  king,  who  has 
rejected  our  oflfers'"  He  had  not  overrated 
the  importance  of  that  rejection.  The  day  that 
succeeded  was  a  day  of  stormy  debate,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  Marten  moved,*  and  Hazlerig 
seconded,  that  no  more  addresses  should  be 
made  to  the  king;  that  his  person  should  be 
demanded,  and  that  Fairfax's  army  should 
march  into  the  North,  to  enforce  the  applica- 
tion. **  We  know  not,"  says  Baillie,  in  a  letter 
written  at  the  moment,  **  we  know  not  at  what 
hour  they  will  close  their  doors,  and  declare 
the  king  fallen  from  his  throne." 

The  Independents  and  Republicans  had  in- 
deed the  advantage  now,  and  through  many 
difilculties  and  dangerous  struggles  (which  they 
surmounted  with  the  true  genius  of  statesmen, 
bjr  strength  of  character  and  elevation  of  aims) 
they  pursued  it  home.  The  last  thing  that  re- 
mained for  them  to  subdue  was  the  treachery 
of  the  Scottish  people,  or,  rather,  the  treachery 
of  the  Scots  commissioners,  supported  by  the 
religious  bigotry  of  the  mass  of  the  Scottish 
people.  In  the  questions  which  this  involved, 
Harten  took  part  with  an  infinite  zeal ;  and 
when  the  commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  their 
plan,  claimed  the  right  of  interference  and  dic- 
tation in  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  at  the 
•close  of  1647  to  the  royal  prisoner,  a  strain  of 
wit  and  eloquence,  of  the  happiest  ridicule  as 
of  the  most  exquisite  reasoning,  was  poured 
out  against  them  with  irresistible  eflfect  by  the 
^nius  of  Harry  Marten.  The  readers  will  be 
grateful  for  having  this  masterly  production  laid 
before  them,  which  is  richly  entitled  to  that 
notice  it  would  no  doubt  have  received  from 
the  historians,  if  it  had  happened  to  be  made 
up,  not  of  wisdom  and  of  wit,  but  of  dulness 

imd  falsehood. 

♦SwHoUiirMS; 


He  begins  in  a  very  clear,  startMog*  aai  de- 
cisive tone ;  the  force  of  plain  expresaioa  is, 
indeed,  strongly  illustrated  througkoat,  aad 
heightened  not  a  little  by  occasional  dasbcw  of 
humour. 

*»T0    BBCTirT,   NOT    TO    VPSBAID    TOW !       YOO 

have,  for  divers  years  together,  been  Terr  weQ 
entreated  by  us  of  this  nation,  and  that  iroai  a 
willingness  we  ever  had,  as  upon  all  oecanions, 
so  particulariy  in  your  persons,  to  msnileat  the 
brotherly  respect  we  bear  towards  them  who 
sent  you.  Upon  the  same  account,  many  for- 
mer boldnesses  and  provocations  of  yours  havs 
been  "winked  at  ^y  the  Pariiament,  as,  I  an 
confident,  your  last  answer  woukl  likewise  be, 
did  you  not  therein  seem  to  have  retntdned  ken  mo 
long  a«  to  have  quite  forgotten  why  you  came. 

"  You  may  therefore  please  to  remember  tlist 
it  was  no  part  of  your  first  business  (whatever 
supplemental  commissions  may  have  since  been 
procured  for  a  farther  exercise  of  onr  patieiioe 
since  you  came  among  us)  to  settle  reHgtim, 
nor  to  make  a  peace  in  England ;  so  as  all  those 
devout-like  and  amicable  endeammra,  for  wbieh 
you  think  to  be  thanked,  were  not  only  iotni- 
sions  into  matters  unoonceming  you,  but  so 
many  diversions  from  performing,  as  yon  ong^ 
what  was  properly  committed  to  you. 

"  As  for  our  religion :  since  the  seal  of  jour 
countr3rmen  would  needs  carry  their  care  there- 
of so  far  from  home,  methinks  their  divines, 
now  sitting  with  ours  at  Westminster,  aiifht 
excuse  your  trouble  in  this  partiailar,  or  at 
least  might  teach  you,  by  their  inactioe,  that 
your  advice  therein  to  the  Pailiament  is  to  be 
but  an  advice,  and  that  an  humble  one. 

*<  As  for  the  other  particular  of  peace :  H  is 
true  that,  about  three  years  ago,  here  were  am- 
bassadors from  our  neighbours  of  the  Low 
Countries,  who,  having  found  the  king^  almost 
weary  of  fighting,  made  use  of  their  privyese^ 
and  did  his  errand  instead  of  their  maslenf ; 
which  was  with  big  words  to  beg  a  peace. 
After  that,  when  the  king's  cause  had  nothiag 
left  to  lean  upon  but  the  treachery  of  our  fiilse 
friends  and  servants,  an  ambassador  from  oar 
neighbours  of  France  did,  en  pasoani,  make  a 
certain  overture  of  accoiH  betwixt  the  orown 
and  the  head ;  but  your  employment  here  from 
our  neighbours  of  Scotland  had  so  little  feta- 
tion to  peace,  that  your  only  work  was  to  joia 
counsels  with  a  committee  of  ours  in  ordering 
and  disposing  such  auxiliary  forces  as  that  kiof- 
dom  should  send  into  this  for  carrying  on  thM 
war. 

«  As  to  the  delays  you  charge  npon  Oe  Par- 
liament, in  that  they  answer  your  papers  some- 
times late,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  yet  re- 
quire peremptory  and  speedy  resolutions  firom 
you,  as  if  their  dealings  were  unequal  towwds 
you :  I  hope  you  will  give  over  makiag  soch 
constructions  when  you  shall  consider  how 
much  more  busines  lies  upon  their  hands  thsa 
upon  yours,  and  how  much  slower  progress  the 
same  afl^airs  must  needs  find  in  passing  both 
Houses  than  if  they  were  to  be  desratidied  oa^ 
by  four  or  five  oommissioners.  were  not  I 
conscious  to  this  truth,  and  to  the  aboadaat 
civility  they  have  always  shown  for  yoo  in  th^ 
undelayed  reading,  present  referring,  and  de> 
sire  of  complying  with  vrfaat  yen  send  them,  so 
far  as  mi^t  consist  with  their  doty  to  this 
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Comisoowealth,  and  that  they  want  nothing 
but  time  to  saj  so,  I  shonkl  nerer  have  pre- 
BD£Ded  to  trust  so  great  a  caase  npon  the  pat- 
ronage of  so  mde  a  pen ;  neither,  indeed,  is  it 
left  there,  nqr  design  being  to  let  the  uaHd  tmor 
gm  kew  strong  c  stream  of  justice  runs  on  our 
nU,  fsktM  I  due  opfose  the  reasons  of  my  single 
Urk  sgtinst  all  the  advantages  of  number  j  abiUiiesy 
end  esuntenance  that  you  can  meet  me  with,** 

The  reader  needs  not  be  told,  after  what  I 
hif  e  said  in  the  life  of  Vane,  that  the  positions 
taken  op  by  the  Scots  commissioners,  backed 
as  tbej  were,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  Pres- 
bjrterian  party  in  England,  render^  it  neces- 
saiy  that  this  decisive  tone  should  be  adopted 
•gaiDst  them.  The  great  party,  of  which  Mar- 
ten was  so  eminent  a  member,  li^,  indeed,  rea- 
•OQ  to  hate  the  Presbyterians  nearly  as  much 
as  tiiey  hated  the  Royalists.  What  the  Inde- 
pendents had  fought  for  through  the  whole  of 
tbe  straggle  with  Charles,  was  liberty ;  not  lib- 
erty, in  one  sense  only,  but  in  a  sense  that 
tbouki  pervade  all  things.  The  seven  years 
tkat  bad  been  passed  in  toil  and  battle  would 
indeed  have  been  passed  to  little  purpose  in 
their  view,  and  aU  the  miseries  of  civil  war 
been  rushed  into  wickedly  and  in  vain,  were  it 
an  now  to  end  in  the  restoration  of  a  perfidious 
king,  in  the  persecution  or  extirpation  of  sects, 
and  m  the  establishment  of  a  form  of  govern- 
BKnt  in  the  Church  not  less  exclusive  and  in- 
Meraot  than  the  old.  These  were  the  objects 
low  plainly  driven  at  by  the  Scots  commission- 
€18 ;  and  in  these  objects  the  Pnipbjrterian  party 
is  Parliament  entirely  sympathized,  though  the 
ebaiacter  they  had  to  lose  as  friends  to  political 
freedom  and  the  eariiest  instigators  of  the  war 
Bade  them  necessarily  wary  and  cautious  in 
dedaring  their  sympathy  too  boldly.  Marten 
takes  advantage  of  tbe  latter  circumstance 
thnraghout  the  whole  of  this  paper  with  great 
adroitoess  and  skin. 

The  severity  of  the  following  passage  is 
■sell  increased  and  strengthened  by  its  happy 


"  For  order's  sake,  I  shall  take  the  pains  to  aet 
tbe  body  cCyour  discourse  as  upright  as  I  may  {its 
T^iaity  and  ferpUiUy  considered)  upon  two  feet : 
*K  is,  the  claim  yon  make  in  behali  of  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  to  the  inspection  of,  and  conjunc- 
tion m,  the  matter  of  our  laws  and  the  condi- 
tiottt  of  our  peace ;  tbe  other,  mistaking  the  fxst 
/«r  maeeif,  is  your  telling  us  what  you  think 
^  tad  what  unfit,  for  us  to  establish  in  our 
ChoTch  and  state,  and  what  way  you  conceive 
Boat  proper  for  obtaining  of  a  peace  betwixt 
tbe  king  and  us,  together  with  the  proofs  where- 
with jou  seek  to  fortify  your  several  opinions. 

**It  would  give  your  first  foot  too  much 
fooad  to  hold  dispute  with  you  upon  the  sec- 
yd;  therefore,  since  a  man  may  see  by  your 
■JJ^wdness  in  printing  and  publishing  both 
we  and  other  your  transactions  with  the 
Hoiaes,  that  your  arguments,  like  the  king's 
m  bia  messages,  are  not  framed  so  much  to  satis- 
19  ^  ParU^nent  as  to  beget  in  the  people  a  die- 
•faction  towards  the  Parliament,  I  will,  God 
*Bwng  me,  take  a  time  apart  to  undeceive 
^  «>Batiymen  concerning  both  the  king  and 
9oat  h  laying  the  hook  as  open  as  the  bait  in  all 
>"»  towf ;  and,  for  the  present,  apply  myself 
<w7to  the  showing  yon,  that  when  you  shall 
Zi 


have  offered  your  counsel  to  the  Parliament  of 
England  (as  for  aught  I  know  any  one  man  may 
do  unto  another)  in  matters  concerning  this 
kingdom  only,  though  the  most  wholesome 
counsel  that  ever  was  or  can  be  given,  and  the 
Parliament  shall  not  approve  of  it,  nor  have  so 
much  as  a  conference  upon  %  it  is  no  more  man- 
ners in  you  than  it  would  be  in  the  same  number 
of  Spaniards,  Indians,  or  of  the  most  remote  re- 
gion of  the  earth,  to  press  tt  again,  to  insist  upon 
it,  and  to  proclaim  your  unsaHsfaction  m  it.** 

The  pretences  of  the  Scots,  and  the  serious 
invasions  they  implied  on  the  newly-achieved 
freedom  of  England,  are  next  ably  exposed. 
The  introduction  of  the  subject  of  the  army  is 
aimed  not  less  at  the  Parliamentary  Presby- 
terians. 

**Let  us,  with  your  favour,  consider  your 
pretences :  you  do  not  aim,  as  yourselves  pro- 
fess, at  sharing  in  our  rights,  laws,  nor  liberties, 
but  in  other  matters,  viz.,  such  as  either  in 
their  own  nature,  or  by  compact,  are  conmion 
to  both  kingdoms ;  which  I  take  the  more  no- 
tice Of,  because  one  would  suppose  you  to  be 
grown  kinder  now  than  you  were  the  other  day, 
when  you  went  about  to  make  us  believe  that 
nothing  in  our  laws  did  properly  belong  to  us 
but  the  form  and  manner  of  proceeding  Uierein, 
the  matter  of  them  being  held  in  common  with 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  therefore,  and 
for  their  possibility  of  containing  something 
prejudicial  to  that  kingdom,  to  be  revised  by 
you  before  they  receive  their  perfection. 

**  But  the  truth  is,  you  are  still  where  yoa 
were,  only  the  people's  ears  are,  by  this  time, 
so  habituated  to  the  doctrines  you  frequently 
sow  among  them — those  doctrines  so  improved 
by  your  seminaries,  who  find  their  own  inter- 
est interwoven  with  yours,  and  the  Pariiament 
seeming  but  a  looker  on — that  you  persuade 
yourselves  anything  will  pass  that  you  shall  set 
your  stamp  on ;  otherwise  you  would  certainly 
have  been  ashamed  to  disavow  the  busjring 
yourselves  with  our  rights,  laws,  and  liberties, 
and,  with  the  same  breath,  to  dispute  our  rights, 
correct  our  laws,  and  infringe  our  liberties. 

**  Nay,  contrary  to  that  moderate  concession 
of  yours,  you  do,  in  this  answer,  intrench  i)pon 
the  very  form  and  manner  of  our  bills  and  propo- 
sitions ;  and,  as  if  the  marshalling  them,  the  put* 
ting  them  into  rank  and  file,  were  to  be  by  your 
order,  you  take  upon  yon  to  appoint  which  of 
our  desires  shall  have  the  van,  and  which  the 
rear,  in  this  expedition. 

**  And  (which  is  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the 
story,  if  it  would  take,  as  truly  such  a  thing  mighi 
have  done,  when  you  and  we  were  first  acouainted)^ 
though  the  Pariiament  of  England,  as  I  told  you 
even  now,  wQuld  not  order  the  motions  of  the 
Scots  army  that  served  us  in  our  country  and 
for  our  pay  but  by  conjunction  of  councils  with 
commissioners  of  that  kingdom,  yet  you  (as  yoa 
could  not  forbear  meddling  with  our  army  when 
it  was  in  modelling)  so  do  in  this  paper  continue 
'the  oflSce  you  put  yourselves  into,  of  disposing, 
disbanding,  dismembering,  catechizing,  and  re- 
viling this  army  of  ours,  the  greatest  bulwark^ 
under  God,  of  our  liberties,  and  which  yet  had 
proved  ineffectual  if  your  councils  had  beenfoUow* 
ed  or  your  importunities  regarded, 

"  Since,  then,  your  way  of  advising  us  is  not 
in  a  modest  or  sobmitting  manner,  but  as  if  yoo 
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meant  to  pin  jonr  advice  upon  ns  whether  we 
will  or  no,  gire  me  leave,  I  pray  yon,  to  exam- 
ine qiux  Jiducid,  promising  you  faithfully  for  my 
part  that  whensoever  yon  shall  bring  the  mat- 
ters contested  for  within  the  rules  of  your  own 
setting  down,  that  is,  *  either  in  nature  or  by 
covenant,  or  by  treaty,  to  be  of  a  mixed  con- 
cernment,* I  will  either  not  deny  you  a  'joint 
interest'  in  them,  or  acknowledge  myself  to 
have  no  more  honour  nor  conscience  in  me 
than  he  may  be  said  to  have  who,  being  in- 
trusted for  his  country,  gives  up  their  dearest 
rights  to  the  next  stranger  that  demands  them 
without  so  much  as  arguing  the  point." 

Great  earnestness,  zeal,  and  force  are  singu- 
larly united  in  this  remarkable  paper  with  a 
certain  studied  and  cold  tone  of  temperance, 
and  downright  homeliness  of  manner.  The  al- 
tered position  of  the  Scots  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  is  exquisitely  illustrated  in  the  an- 
swer to  their  first  argument. 

•*  Your  arguments,  by  my  computation,  <ire 
five,  and,  if  I  understand  them,  speak  thus : 

**Arq.  1.  'The  same  common  interest  upon 
which  Scotland  was  invited  and  engaged  in  the 
war,  ought  to  be  continued  {so  I  read  you,  and 
not  *  improvedy  that  being  a  wild  expression^  and 
reaching  neither  you  nor  I  know  whither)  in  ma- 
king the  peace.*  For  answer  thereunto,  should 
I  admit  it,  the  word  '  invited*  put  you  in  mind 
that  your  countrymen  came  not  to  the  war  be- 
fore they  were  called  :  keep  you  the  same 
method  in  accedendo  ad  consilium^  and  we  shaU 
still  be  friends.  But  I  cannot  subscribe  to  this 
position,  for  I  believe  it  was  a  duty  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  did  owe  unto  themselves  to 
give  us  their  assistance  in  the  late  war,  though 
they  had  not  been  invited ;  yet  doth  it  not  fol- 
low from  thence  that  when  the  war  is  ended 
{as  you  often  say  it  is,  and  yet  most  riddingly 
take  huge  pains  for  peace)  they  are  bound  to 
mingle  witn  us  m  our  councils,  nor  help  us  to 
settle  our  own  kingdom,  which  we  think  our- 
selves able  to  settle  well  enough  without  them 
*-at  least  without  their  prejudice,  to  whom  a 
good  peace  or  a  bad,  so  as  it  be  a  peace,  is  the 
same  thing :  for  instance,  the  law  of  this  land 
that  gives  me  leave  to  pull  down  my  neighbour's 
house  when  it  is  on  fire,  in  order  to  the  qtienching 
of  it  for  the  securing  of  my  own,  will  not  author- 
ise me,  against  his  wiU,  to  set  my  foot  within  his 
threshold  when  the  fire  is  out,  even  though  I  make 
it  my  errand  to  direct  him  in  the  rebuilding  of  his 
hojise,  and  pretend  the  teaching  him  so  to  contrive 
his  chimneys  as  may,  in  all  probability,  prevent, 
for  the  future,  a  like  loss  to  Aim,  a  like  danger  to 
myself 

<*Abo.  2.  You  demand  the  same  conjunction 
of  interests  to  be  given  you  that  was  had  of 
you.  There  I  join  issue  with  you,  and  profess, 
that  if  ever  the  Parliament  of  England,  or  any 
authority  derived  therefrom,  did  ofl!er  to  put  a 
finger  into  the  proper  affairs  of  Scotland,  or  into 
the  government,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military, 
of  that  kingdom,  and  being  once  required  to  de- 
sist, did,  notwithstanding,  prosecute  their  title 
of  advising,  volentibus  nolentibus,  I  shall  readily, 
80  far  as  in  me  lies,  grant  you  to  have  a  hand 
with  us  in  the  managing  of  this  kingdom  and 
the  government  thereof** 

The  next  extract  is  of  great  importance,  as 
«  protest  on  the  part  of  a  leader  of  ^e  Inde- 


pendents declaratory  of  the  nature  and  farce 
of  the  obligation  of  the  covenant.  The  passage 
in  itself  is  most  masterly.  It  strengthens  and 
establishes,  it  will  be  seen,  yane*s  own  view 
of  that  league  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and 
which,  were  every  other  record  of  his  life  de- 
stroyed, would  yet  permanently  attest  the  great- 
ness of  his  genius  and  the  force  of  his  charac- 
ter. With  what  a  careless  yet  noble  sioiplicity 
Marten  describes  the  wise  and  tolerant  iaith 
of  the  Independents ! 

'*  Aro.  3.  You  affirm  that  the  covenant  ea- 
tered  into  betwixt  us  makes  you  copartners 
with  us  in  everything  there  roentiooed  ;  by 
which  reckoning,  neither  this  nation  nor  that 
of  Scotland  hath  any  right,  law,  or  liberty  wbk^ 
either  can  properly  and  distinctly  call  its  own, 
but  both  interests  are  jumbled  together,  and 
the  two  kingdoms  are  not  confederate,  but  in- 
corporated. 

**  Concerning  the  Covenant,  therefore,  ^akkk 
myself,  among  others,  considering  it  first  as  well 
as  I  could,  have  taken,  1  shall  shortly  give  joa 
my  sense  in  relation  to  the  point  before  os : 

<<  First,  I  do  not  conceive  the  parties  to  that 
league  intended  thereby  to  be  everlastinglx 
bound  each  to  the  other ;  the  grounds  of  stri- 
king  it  being  querely  occasional,  for  the  joining 
in  a  war  to  suppress  a  common  enemy;  ac- 
cordingly, we  did  join ;  the  enemy  is,  if  we  be 
wise,  suppressed,  and  the  war,  as  yon  say,  end- 
ed ;  what  should  the  Covenant  do,  hut,  like  am  a/- 
mnnac  of  the  last  year,  show  us  rather  tohai  we 
have  already  do^  than  what  vte  he  now  todof 

**  Secondly,  What  would  it  do  were  it  re- 
newed and  made  perpetual!  Thus  much  it 
saith,  in  my  opinion,  and  no  more :  whenaoeTer 
you  shall  be  violently  hindered  in  the  exercise 
of  that  religion  you  had  among  you  at  the  time 
of  the  engagement,  and  shall  require  oar  as- 
sistance, we  must  afiTord  it  ypn  for  the  removal 
of  that  violence.  In  like  manner,  whensoever 
we  shall  be  so  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  that 
religion  which  we,  according  to  that  Covenant, 
shaU  establish  here,  upon  request  to  yoa  made 
for  that  efl!*ect,  you  are  tied  to  assist  ns ;  and 
so  throughout  all  the  other  clauses  reapecttreiy 
and  equally ;  carr3ring  this  along  with  yoa,  we 
are  hereby  obliged  to  the  reciprocal  defence  of 
one  another,  according  to  the  declaration  oC 
the  party  wronged  in  any  of  the  partkmlars 
there  compromised,  without  being  cavilled  at, 
or  scrupled  by  the  party  invoked;  whether 
your  religion  be  the  same  it  was,  or  oors  the 
same  it  should  be ;  whether  the  bounds  of  jroor 
liberties  or  ours  be  not  enlarged  beyond  their 
then  line ;  whether  your  delinquents  or  ours  be 
justly  so  or  no :  for  the  native  rights  of  boch 
peo\i\e  being  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  thing 
we  looked  on  when  we  swore,  we  do  mot  Ac^ 
our  oath  m  preserving  those  rights  if  we  do  moi 
allow  this  master-right  to  each  several  psapU^ 
namely,  to  be  sole  judges  within  themselves,  whmi 
religion  they  will  set  up,  what  kind  of  laws  tkey 
will  have,  what  size,  what  number  of  magistrmUs 
they  hold  fit  to  execute  those  laws,  and  what  ofewd- 
ers  to  be  tried  by  them.  Hereupon  yon  know 
we  did  not  inquire  at  all  how  orthodox  yoor  re- 
ligion was  before  we  vowed  to  maintain  yim  in 
it ;  that  is,  ts  the  mtiet  professing  ofit,noiimihe 
theological  truth  of  it,  whuh  last  were  a  husauts 
for  a  University  perhaps^  not  for  a  kingdatm^  b^ 
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kg  wen  assured  it  was  established  by  tbem  who 
h^  all  the  authority  that  is  visible  to  choose 
for  tbemseWes,  and  coald  not,  without  apparent 
breach  of  order,  and  injury  to  fundamentals,  be 
disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  what  they  had  so 
chosen. 

"  So  far  is  the  plain  text  of  this  Covenant 
from  confounding  interests,  that  it  clearly  set- 
tles and  confirms  them  upon  the  several  bases 
where  it  found  them.  And  it  would  not  be  un- 
worthy of  you  to  take  heed  lest  this  Ck>venant, 
upon  which  you  seem  to  set  so  high  a  rate,  be 
not  as  easily  violated  as  slander^,  since  the 
most  deadly  wars  have  been  said  at  least  to 
begin  with  misunderstandings." 

The  rationale  of  the  famous  eighth  article  of 
this  treaty  is  now  given,  in  a  passage  which, 
for  closeness  of  reasoning,  familiar  wit  of  illus- 
tration, and  a  vigorous  conciseness  of  style,  is 
^te  worthy  of  Swift.  The  general  case  of 
the  Independents  is  here  stated  against  all  their 
opponents,  whether  of  England  or  Scotland, 
with  inimitable  ease  and  clearness. 

"  Am.  4.  Your  entitling  yourselves  to  a  cog- 
nisance in  the  conditions  of  our  peace,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  the  matter  of  our  laws,  when  they 
nlate  to  an  agreement,  as  I  confess  the  four  bills 
do  which  were  sent,  is  grounded  upon  a  very 
great  mistake  of  the  eighth  article  in  the  treaty, 
the  words  whereof  are  indeed  very  rightly  reci- 
ted by  yon,  and  the  article  itself  so  rational,  so 
ordinary,  so  necessary,  in  all  wars  joined  in  by 
two  states,  that  I  do  almost  wonder  as  much 
«1iat  need  there  was  to  have  inserted  it,  as  I 
^  how  it  is  possible  for  you  to  mistake  it.  It 
■Unds  briefly  thus :  one  of  you  (for  the  purpose), 
>Bd  I  (pardanj  if  you  pUoMCy  the  familiariiy  of  the 
«««»ce),  have  solemnly  engaged  ourselves  each 
to  the  other  for  our  mutual  aid  against  a  third 
person,  because  we  conceived  him  too  strong 
for  either  of  us  single,  or  because  one  of  us  doubted 
^  w^Al  have  drawn  the  other  of  us  to  his  party 
^^pre-engaged  against  him;  but  whichsoever 
of  08  was  first  in  the  quarrel,  or  whatever  was 
tbe  reason  of  the  other*s  coming  in,  we  are  en- 
med;  and,  thongh  there  were  no  writings 
drawn  betwixt  us,  no  terms  expressed,  were 
pot  I  the  veriest  skellum  that  ever  looked  man 
ifi  the  face  if  I  should  shake  hands  with  the 
<^ommon  adversary  and  leave  you  fighting! 
Against  such  a  piece  of  baseness,  supposing  it 
^  hke  to  be  in  nature,  this  article  provides, 
^  says,  that  since  these  two  kingdoms  were 
eontent  to  join  in  a  war,  which,  without  God's 
freat  mercy,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  them 
^b,  neither  of  them  shall  be  suflered  to  make 
ajjpeaoe  apart ;  so  as  if  the  Parliament  of 
ocotlaod,  upon  consideration  of  reasons  occur- 
^  to  themselves,  should  offer  to  readmit  the 
^g  into  that  kingdom,  I  say,  not  with  honour, 
'^eedom,  and  safety,  but  in  peace,  the  Parlia- 
■B^t  of  England  might  step  in  and  forbid  the 
banns,  telling  them  we  are  not  satisfied  that  an 
^reement  should  yet  be  made;  similiter,  if 
this  Parliament  would  come  to  any  peace  with 
him  by  bills  or  propositions,  or  by  what  other 
Mme  soever  they  call  their  plasters,  you  may, 
b^g  to  aothorixed  in  name  of  that  kingdom, 
or  the  Parliament  thereof,  intervene  and  op- 
pose, telling  us  that  you,  who  are  our  fellow- 
wrgeona  merely  in  lancing  of  the  sore,  are  not 
utisfied  in  the  time  for  healing  of  it  up ;  but 


for  you  to  read  a  lecture  to  us  upon  our  medi- 
caments and  thenr  ingredients,  to  take  measure 
of  wounds,  and  to  prefer  your  measure  before 
that  of  our  own  taking,  was  never  dreamed  on 
by  the  framers  of  this  article. 

"  Here  it  may  perhaps  be  demanded,  though 
not  by  you,  whether,  according  to  my  sense  of 
the  treaty,  tying  up  both  kingdoms  to  a  consent 
in  the  fiat,  not  in  the  qualisfuerit  of  peace,  if  one 
should  be  obstinately  bent  to  hang  off,  the  other 
be  necessitated  to  welter  everlastingly  in  bleed  for 
want  of  such  a  concurrence  t  I  answer,  yes,  for 
these  reasons : 

"  First,  A  wise  man  wiUJbresee  inconveniences 
before  he  makes  his  bargain^  and  an  honest  man 
will  stand  to  his  bargain,  notwithstanding  all  in- 
conveniences. 

**  Secondly,  There  will  be  no  great  encour- 
agement for  any  obstinacy  of  that  kind  when  it 
shall  be  remembered  that  the  party  obstructing 
the  peace  must  continue  to  join  in  the  war,  and 
is  liable  to  all  the  consequences  thereof. 

'*  Thirdly,  There  is  another  and  a  more  nat- 
ural way  to  peace  and  to  the  ending  of  a  war 
than  by  agreement,  namely,  by  conquest.  / 
think  he  that  plays  out  his  set  at  tennis  till  he  wins 
it  hiakes  as  sure  an  end  of  it,  and  more  fair,  than 
he  that  throws  up  his  racket  when  he  wants  but  a 
stroke  of  up,  having  no  other  way  to  rook  those 
of  their  money  that  bet  on  his  side.  If  I  am  trust- 
ed to  follow  a  suit  in  law  for  friends  concerned 
therein,  together  with  myself,  and  daub  up  n 
rotten  compromise  with  my  adversary,  my  fel- 
lows not  consulted,  but  desiring  the  suit  should 
still  go  on.  it  is  not  fit  they  should  be  bound 
thereby ;  but  if  I  continue  to  do  my  duty,  and 
bring  the  cause  to  a  hearing,  to  a  verdict 
thereupon,  and  to  judgment  upon  that,  such 
an  end  of  the  quarrel  I  hope  I  may  make  with- 
out their  leave,  and,  if  the  trial  went  with  me, 
certainly  without  their  offfence. 

"  To  return  to  the  nature  of  confederacies. 
Is  the  war  wherein  we  are  joined  an  invasion 
from  without  ?  Any  one  man  of  either  side, 
if  he  have  strength  enough,  hath  authority 
enough  to  end  it  by  repelling  the  invader.  Is 
it  a  rebellion  from  within  t  It  were  strange  to 
think  that  any  law  or  engagement  should  hin- 
der a  single  man  from  ending  it,  if  he  be  able, 
by  suppressing  of  the  ret)els.  The  unworthy 
friend  in  the  fable,  when  his  companion  and  he 
met  a  bear  in  the  wood,  might  have  been  allowed 
to  kill  her  himself,  but  he  should  not  have  sought 
his  safety  in  a  tree  without  taking  his  friend  along 
with  him. 

"  One  thing  more  I  shall  add  to  justify  the 
reason  of  this  eighth  article,  such  as  might,  for 
its  clearness  of  being  implied,  have  excused  its 
being  listed  among  the  rest.  Never  did  any 
people  that  joined  in  arms  with  a  neighbour 
nation  patch  up  a  peace  apart  with  more  dis- 
honour to  itself,  than  either  of  us  should  do  if 
we  could  imagine  ourselves  to  be  so  vile ;  for 
the  common  enemy  in  this  war  is  not  a  stran- 
ger unto  either  kingdom,  but  the  king  of  both ; 
so  as  whichsoever  of  the  two  closeth  with  him 
by  itself,  before  consent  that  there  shall  be  at 
ail  a  closure,  doth  not  only  withdraw  from  the 
other  those  aids  it  should  contribute,  but  of  a 
sworn  brother  beoomes  an  open  enemy. 

"  Here  I  must  observe,  that  as  you  put  an 
interpretation  upon  this  article  whioh  it  will 
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not  bear,  and,  from  the  power  yon  have  thereby 
of  hindering  us  from  agreeing  with  the  king  at 
all,  would  enable  yourselves  to  pry  into  the 
particulars  of  our  agreement,  so  you  io  not  omce 
gloMce  at  the  point  wkUk  wom  ike  tnUt  genuine 
ecope  of  the  article:  you  do  not  protest  against 
our  making  peace  with  this  man,  and  give  such 
reasons  as  Jehu  did  upon  a  less  occasion :  you 
do  not  wonder  tohat  confidence  we  can  repose  tn 
Atm,  after  all  this  experience  of  him,  and  before  so 
much  as  a  promise  of  atw  amendment  from  him : 
you  do  not  warn  us,  hy  the  example  of  your  coun- 
trymen, what  a  broken  reed  we  shall  lean  upon 
when  we  make  a  paeijication  with  him :  you  do 
not  remember  us  with  what  horror  the  Assem- 
bly of  your  Church  did  look  upon  his  mis- 
doings, nor  what  sense  both  kingdoms  had 
(not  of  a  reconcilement  with  him,  but)  of  even 
suffering  him  to  come  near  the  Parliament  of 
England  until  satisfaction  were  given  for  the 
blood  which  he  had  then  caused  to  be  shed  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  In  fine,  you  do  not  say, 
for  you  need  not  give  us  your  reasons,  that  you 
will  make  no  peace  with  the  king,  therefore 
we  ought  not ;  but  you  do  as  bad  as  say  that 
you  have  made  your  peace  already,  and  that 
not  only  without  our  consent  (in  despite  of  the 
article  which  you  urge  against  us),  but  without 
our  privity ;  that  you  are  come  to  a  degree  be- 
yond being  friends  with  him,  to  be  advocates 
for  him ;  not  in  meditating  that  bis  submission 
might  be  accepted,  his  crimes  obliterated,  and 
their  salary  remitted,  but  in  asserting  the  same 
cause  which  we  have  been  all  this  while  con- 
futing with  our  swords — the  same  cause  which, 
what  Englishman  or  Scotsman  soever  shall 
endeavour  to  maintain  in  arms,  is  a  declared 
traitor  to  his  country ;  and  if  by  his  tongue  or 
pen,  in  that  kingdom  of  the  two  where  he  is  no 
native,  a  manifest  incendiary.  But  there  will 
be  time  enough  to  do  your  errand  into  Scotland 
after  I  have  proved  England  to  be  a  noun  sub- 
stantive, against  which  you  have  the  shadow  of 
one  argument  left  still." 

The  same  soundness  and  sagacity  of  view, 
the  same  vigour  of  understanding,  at  once 
original  and  practical,  equal  force  and  familiar- 
ity of  Ulustration,  and  alike  plainness  and 
strength  of  style,  are  observable  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  fifth  and  last  argument  of  these 
Scots  commissioners. 

**  Abo.  6.  The  strength  of  your  last  reason 
is  this  :  '  Our  Parliament  hath  formerly  com- 
municated unto  you  the  matter  of  their  propo- 
sitions and  of  their  bills  in  order  to  peace,  and 
generally,  indeed,  whatever  hath  passed  be- 
twixt the  king  and  us  since  the  coigunction 
of  the  two  kingdoms  against  him  ;*  thereupon 
you  have  offered  us  your  advice  concerning 
the  particulars  so  communicated,  and  we  have 
reconsidered  them  upon  your  advice,  some- 
times complying  therewith,  at  other  times 
making  it  appear  to  you  why  we  could  not. 
You  say, '  That  communication  of  councils  we 
would  never  have  suffered,  if  we  had  not  been 
bound  to  it,  which  if  we  ever  were,  we  still  are.' 

*'  Custom  and  consUnt  usage,  I  acknowledge, 
doth  commonly  obtain  the  name  of  law ;  but 
the  late  practice  of  some  four  or  five  years  hath 
not  an  aspect  reverend  enough  to  deserve  the 
name  of  custom.  It  is  as  old,  you  will  say,  as 
a  usage  can  be  that  is  grounded  upon  a  treaty 


of  the  same  age,  and  shall  be  soflksieat  to  ng- 
niiy  how  the.  parties  to  the  treaty  did  under- 
stand their  own  meaning.  I  should  nol  deay 
this  pretence  of  yours  to  be  more  than  oolo«r- 
able,  if  you  could  prove  that  our  traosactioiis 
with  the  king  were  imparted  to  you  in  relation 
to  that  engagement ;  nay,  if  I  could  not  sbow 
you  upon  what  other  ground  we  did,  and  that 
we  could  not  reasonably  be  imagined  to  do  it 
upon  that. 

«*  First.  To  prove  what  the  ParUniDent  had 
in  their  intentions  when  they  advised  with  yoa, 
I  believe  you  will  not  undertake ;  especially  ihis 
being  the  first  time,  to  my  remembrance,  that 
this  point  came  in  question  betwixt  us.  I  abatt 
therefore  endeavour  to  tell  yon,  as  near  as  I 
can,  havinff  been  an  attentive  witness  to  ommi 
of  their  debates  upon  that  subject,  what  it  was 
that  moved  them  to  give  your  chaUence  so 
much  probability  of  advantage  as  this  aiiKMiBts 
unto :  you  ask  that  now  without  being  answer- 
ed, which  you  were  not  to  have  without  asking. 
You  were  so,  and  that  from  these  two  roou : 
one  was  the  extraordinary  care  the  FarltaiBent 
had  to  omit  no  act,  no  circumstance  of  civdilj 
towards  you,  which  might  express  or  piestcve 
the  amity  and  correspondence  betwixt  them 
and  your  masters,  though  they  were  not  igno- 
rant what  extreme  prejudice  conrieoos  and 
good-natured  men  have  often  drawn  upon  tbem* 
selves  in  their  dealinff  with  persons  of  a  con- 
trary disposition ;  anoUier  was,  since  both  king- 
doms have  been  embarked  in  the  same  cause, 
as  men  of  war,  and  were  afterward  resolTed 
to  trade  for  peace— since  the  oommoditiea  of 
both  were  to  be  stowed  in  the  same  bottom* 
and  bound  for  the  same  port,  we  thought  it  but 
an  ordinary  piece  of  friendship  for  us,  who  ooold 
make  no  markets  when  we  should  be  arrived 
without  your  allovirance,  to  open  and  let  you 
see,  before  we  launched,  our  several  pnreeli 
and  instructions  concerning  what  we  would  ex- 
port and  what  bring  home ;  not  that  we  meaal 
to  consult  you  what  kind  of  merchandise  you 
thought  fittest  for  us  to  deal  in  (which,  ques- 
tionless, is  better  known  at  the  Exchange  than 
at  Edinburgh),  nor  to  follow  such  adTice  there- 
in as  you  should  give  us  without  askinf .  any 
farther  than  we  liked  it  (and  so  far  the  best  mer- 
chant in  London  is  content  to  be  ruled  hy  the 
swabber  of  his  ship),  but  merely  to  the  emdjfm 
might,  if  you  fleased,  from  our  example,  emd/rom 
your  approbation  of  Uic  wares  we  were  reseimed  to 
deal  in,  furnish  that  kingdom  whose  fmetorm  ysu 
were  with  merchandise  of  the  same  kind;  and  far 
evidence  that  the  freedom  we  used  towards  yoa 
was  no  otherwise  understood  by  you ;  yam  did 
actually  underwrite  divers  of  our  bills  ofladn^im 
these  syllables,  <  The  like  for  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land: 

"  It  remains  to  be  showed  how  little  reasea 
there  is  you  should  fancy  to  yourselves  soeh  a 
ground  of  the  Parliament's  former  cyennoas  lo 
you  as  you  strive  to  father  upon  them ;  lor, 
first,  if  they  had  communicated  their  proposi- 
tions to  you,  as  conceiving  the  word  agroemtiat 
in  the  eighth  article  to  oompr^nd  all  the 
preparations  to,  materials  of,  and  eiroumatances 
m,  an  agreement,  they  would  not  have  adheced, 
as  many  times  they  did,  unto  their  own 
Intions,  notwithstanding  your  reiterated  i 
isfaction. 
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**Agani:  If  they  bad  ooneeiTed  themselves 
boond  to  any  such  thinf  by  this  article,  would 
tbey  oot  have  thought  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
18  iniich  boand  for  their  parts  1  Should  we  not 
hare  been  as  diligent  inspectors  and  castigators 
of  jour  propositions  as  you  have  made  your- 
self es  of  oorsi 

**  When  you  shall  ask  me  (setting  the  point 
of  duty  aside,  and  granting  all  that  hath  been 
done  by  us  in  this  kind/to  have  been  Toluntary) 
why  we  do  not  obeerre  the  same  forwardness 
io  commonicating  our  matters  to  you,  the  same 
patience  in  expecting  your  concurrence  with  us, 
and  the  same  easiness  of  admitting  your  ha- 
nngues  and  disputations  among  us,  which  you 
hiTe  heretofore  tasted  at  our  hands,  and  how 
we  are  become  less  friendly  than  we  were!  I 
bate  tins  to  say,  there  i»  eome  alteroHon  in  the 
mtiitioH  of  afmrs:  so  long  as  we  needed  the 
assistance  of  your  countrymen  in  the  field,  we 
might  have  occasion  to  give  yon  meetings  at 
Deibj  House,  and  now  and  then  in  the  Painted 
(Clamber,  it  being  likely  that  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  might  then  haye  a  fellow-feeling  with 
ai  for  the  wholesomeness  or  pemiciousness  of 
Tour  counsels ;  whereas  now,  since  we  are  able, 
b7  God's  blessing,  to  protect  ourseWes,  we  may 
Mrely,  with  his  holy  direction,  be  sufficient  to 
tsach  ourselyes  how  to  go  about  our  own  busi- 
less,  at  least  without  your  tutoring,  who  have 
Mthing  in  your  consideration  to  look  upon  but 
either  your  particular  advantage,  or  that  of  the 
kingdom  whence  ^ou  are ;  and  as  there  is  some 
ik^tion  in  afiairs,  so  there  is  very  much  in 
persons,  I  mean  in  yourselves,  unless,  being  in- 
deed the  same  at  first  which  now  we  find  you, 
JOQ  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  appear ;  but, 
whether  you  be  changed  or  discovered,  what 
Englishman  soever  shall  peruse  the  papers  that 
TOO  have  shot  into  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
specially  into  the  House  of  Commons,  these 
hit  two  years,  but  would  as  lief  take  advice 
fiom  the  king  as  from  you  1  And  if  a  stranger 
ibooU  read  theno,  he  would  little  suspect  the 
writers  for  friends  or  counsellors,  but  for  plead- 
ns,  for  expostulators,  for  seekers  of  a  quarrel ; 
>Bd  that  (whieh  is  the  mosi  bitter  weed  in  the 
pot)  in  the  behalf,  not  so  much  of  them  who  did 
OQptojyon,  as  of  him  against  whom  you  were 
enpioyed,  and  against  whom,  if  you  were  Scots- 
men, nature  would  teach  you  to  employ  your- 
telves. 

**  By  this  time  JAopeyoM  euwe  have  greater 
^■xe  to  repent  thai  ue  have  kepi  such  thorne  ihue 
•^  IS  our  eidee,  than  toreiumwith  the  dog  to  the 
MMe  vomit  f  and  with  the  lazy  eow^  scarce  cleansed 
V  W  former  wallowing^  to  bemire  ourodves  again. 
[^^tttow  a  little  the  more  ink  upon  this  point. 


^  onu  cell  in  all  their  hrethren  of  Scotland  to 
wtid,  whether  they  will  do  so  sny  more  or  no,'* 
The  Mtter  seventy,  the  supreme  scorn  of 
w«w  masterly  sentences,  were  long  remember- 
ed and  referred  to.  An  entire  and  perfect  con- 
lempt  seometh  nicer  phrase.  The  close  of  the 
P*j»r,  so  remarkaUe  in  every  way,  illustrates 
with  ahnoet  superior  force  the  Republican  fer- 
Jjwof  Marten's  views,  the  various  wit  of  his 
^^rtrations,  and  the  Republican  plainness  and 
"vcagth  of  his  style. 


**  Having  gone  through  your  five  arguments, 
at  the  end  of  your  doxen  commandments  (so  I 
call  desires  that  must  not  be  slighted  on  pain 
of  incurring  the  guilt  of  violating  engagements, 
and  of  such  dangers  as  may  ensue  thereupon), 
I  observe  one  engine  you  use,  whereon  you  lay 
more  weight  than  upon  all  you  say  besides :  it 
be^ns  with  a  flourish  of  oratory,  bespeaking  a 
fatr  interpretation  of  your  meaning,  though  your 
motion  be  to  take  the  right  eye  out  of  every  one  of 
our  heads;  then  you  think  to  make  your  desires 
legitimate  with  fathering  them  upon  a  kingdom, 
and  put  us  in  mind  how  well  that  kingdom  hath 
deserved  to  reign  over  this ;  for  to  the  oflfering 
of  desires,  as  desires,  there  needs  no  meri^ 
sure ;  but  since  your  opinion  (that  the  advan- 
tages of  honour  lie  all  on  that  side,  and  that 
obligations  of  this  sort  have  not  been  as  recip- 
rocal between  both  nations  as  those  of  leagues 
and  treaties)  will  force  my  pen  npon  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  let  you  know  that  somewhat  may 
be  said,  when  m^esty  gives  leave,  on  this  side 
too ;  and  yet  all  the  kindnesses  we  have  received 
from  Scotland  shall,  by  my  consent,  not  only  be 
paid  for,  but  acknowledged  ;  and  I  can  be  con- 
tent to  believe  that  our  neighbours  did  not 
know  how  ill  we  were  till  we  were  almost  past 
cure,  and  therefore  came  slowly  to  us;  that 
they  did  not  know  how  well  we  were  in  a  year 
after  we  had  nothing  for  them  to  do,  and  there- 
fore went  slowly  from  us ;  only  I  would  have  it 
confessed  that  the  fire  we  talk  of  was  of  your 
countrymen's  kindling,  began  to  bum  at  your 
house,  to  be  quenched  at  ours,  and  by  our 
hands. 

"But  admit  this  nation  had  been  merely 
passive  in  this  war,  and  did  owe  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  the  king's  talons  wholly  to  the  Scots 
nation :  if  the  rescuer  become  a  ravisher,  if 
they  have  protected  their  own  prey,  they  have 
merited  only  from  themselves,  and  have  their 
reward  in  their  own  hande.  What  have  toe  got- 
ten by  the  bargain  t  What  have  we  saved  7  What 
have  we  not  lost  7  For  if  once  you  come  to  fetch 
away  m^  liberty  from  me,  I  shall  not  ask  you  what 
other  thtng  you  will*leave  me ;  and  the  liberty  of  a 
people  governed  by  laws  consists  m  living  under 
such  laws  as  themselves,  or  those  whom  they  depute 
for  that  purpose,  shall  make  choice  of  To  give 
out  orders  is  the  part  of  a  commander ;  to  give 
laws,  of  a  conqueror ;  although  our  Norman  did 
not  think  fit  so  to  exercise  his  right  of  con- 
quest ;  nay,  our  condition  would  be  lower  and 
more  contemptible  if  we  should  suffer  you  to 
have  your  will  of  us  in  this  particular,  than  if 
we  had  let  the  king  have  his ;  for, 

'*  First,  A  king  is  but  one  master,  and  therefore 
likely  tosit  lighter  upon  our  shoulders  than  a  whole 
kingdom  ;  and  if  he  should  grow  so  heavy  as  can- 
not  well  be  borne,  he  may  be  sooner  gotten  of  than 
they.  You  shall  see  a  Monsieur's  horse  go  very 
proudly  under  a  smgle  man,  but  to  be  duwgi  $n 
croupe  is  that  whieh  nature  made  a  mule  for,  if 
nature  made  a  mule  at  all. 

"  Secondly,  The  king  never  pretended  to  the 
fVaming  and  imposing  of  laws  upon  us,  as  you 
do :  he  would  have  been  content  with  such  a 
negative  voice  therein  as  we  allow  you  in  the 
muing  of  our  peace  with  him.  Did  we  fight 
rather  than  afford  hhn  so  much,  though  seem- 
ingly derived  unto  him  from  his  predecessors ; 
and  shall  we  tamely  give  yoa  aiore— give  you 
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that  wfaidi  yoor  anceiBton  neyer  yet  dorst  ask 
of  oorst 

<<  Thirdly,  It  had  been  far  more  tderable  for 
the  king  than  for  any  foreign  nation  to  hare  a 
share  in  the  making  of  our  laws,  because  he 
was  likely  to  partake,  and  that  largely,  in  the 
benefit  of  them,  if  good ;  in  the  inconTenienoes, 
if  bad ;  which  strangers  are  not ;  nay,  contra- 
rily,  it  is  matter  of  envy  and  jealousy  betwixt 
neighbours  to  see  each  other  in  a  flourishing 
estate :  so  as  the  proper  end  of  laws  being  to 
advance  the  people  for  whom  they  are  made  in 
wealth  and  strength  to  the  uttermost,  they  are 
the  most  incompetent  judges  of  those  laws 
in  the  worid  whoae  interest  it  is  to  hinder 
that  people  from  growing  extremely  rich  or 
strong. 

**  But  what  hath  been  already  said,  and  by  a 
word  or  two  of  close,  it  will,  I  hope,  appear, 
that  the  claim  you  make  to  the  voting  with  us 
in  the  matter  of  our  laws  and  the  conditions 
of  our  peace,  as  a  thing  whereanto  we  should 
be  obliTOd  by  agreement,  is, 

^  1.  Mistiucen  in  matter  of  fact,  there  being 
no  such  engagement  on  either  side. 

**  %.  Unreasonable,  for  the  considerations 
above  mentioned,  and  for  being  destructive  to 
the  very  principles  of  property. 

*<  8.  Unequal  (notwitbstandinff  the  reciproca- 
tion), nwft  than  Cyrus's  ekUdish  judgment  was, 
in  msking  the  little  hoy  change  coats  with  the  great 
onsj  bcauue  his  was  umg  and  the  other  short ;  for 
our  coats  are  not  only  longer  than  yours,  hut  as  fit 
for  us  that  do  wear  them  as  for  you  that  would. 

**  4.  Unusual,  there  being  no  precedent  for  it 
that  I  could  ever  read  or  hear  of;  and  yet  there 
have  been  leagues  betwixt  states  of  a  stricter 
union  than  this  betwixt  us,  as  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, ours  only  defensive. 

**6.  Unsafe,  for  the  keeping  up  of  hedges, 
boundaries,  and  distinctions  (I  mean  real  and 
jurisdictive  ones,  not  personal  and  titulary)  is 
a  surer  way  to  preserve  peace  among  neigh- 
bours than  the  throwing  all  open.  And  if  every 
man  be  not  admitted  wise  enough  to  do  his  own 
business,  whoever  hath  the  lowest  sword  will 
fuiddu  he  the  wisest  num,  and  disinherit  all  his 
neighbours  for  fools. 

*<  6.  Impossible  to  be  made  good  to  you,  if  it 
bad  been  agreed;  for  the  Parliament  itself, 
from  whom  yon  ekum,  hath  not,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  authority  enough  to  erect  another  au- 
thority equal  to  itself. 

<<  As  for  your  exhortations  to  piety  and  loy- 
alty, wherewith  you  conclude :  when  you  have 
a  mind  to  offer  sacrifice  to  your  God  and  tribute 
to  your  emperor  (since  the  one  will  not  be 
mocked,  and  the  other  should  not),  you  may  do 
well  to  do  it  of  your  own ;  and  to  remember 

THAT  THE  LATB  UNWATUBAL  WAS,  WITH  ALL  THE 
CALAMITIBS  THAT  HAVC  BN8UBD  THBRBON,  TOOK 
ITS  RXBB  PBOM  UNHATUBAL  BNCBOACHMBIfTS  UPOW 
THB  MBVBBAL  BI0HT8  AITD  LIBBBTIBS  OF  TWO  NA- 
TIONS, BB  SOL  VBD,  IT  8BB1I8,  TO  HOLD  THBIB  OWII 
WITH  THB  HAZARD  OF  A  WAB,  AHD  ALL  THB  CA- 
LAMITIBS THAT  CAN  BirsUB  THBBBOH.'* 

The  result  of  these  exertions  against  the 
Scots  by  Marten  and  his  friends  was  to  estab- 
lish the  irreparable  breach  so  long  desired,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  last  viotory  of  the  In- 
dependents. The  four  bills  imbodying  the  con- 
ditions of  treaty  were  sent  to  the  king  lor  his 


assent.*  The  Scots  commiaslODars  anfred  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight  exactly  one  day  later  tl«i 
the  commissioners  of  the  Pariiament,  and  with 
much  formality  delivered  to  the  kio^  a  pmtest 
against  the  bills,  but  with  the  secret  object  o^ 
pressing  an  alliance  with  Charles  that  sbeoU 
put  an  end  to  the  ascendency  of  Cromwefl^  of 
Vane,  and  their  bitter  assailant  Marten.  The 
weak  and  perfidious  king  rejected  the  bOs  of 
the  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  instant  sifMd 
a  secret  treaty  with  the  Scou,  hj  whieli  be 
bound  himself  to  renounce  Episcopacy,  and  ae> 
-cept  the  Covenant  in  soleran  PartianieBt  of 
both  kingdoms.  By  this  act  he  renouooed  also 
forever  the  character  which  has  so  losf  and  so 
idly  been  ascribed  to  him,  of  the  <%ardL  of 
England*s  martyr.  They  who  say  he  died  Jar 
the  Church  of  England  cannot  say  ^Lso  chat  ha 
refused  to  set  his  hand  to  the  surrender  of  it 
After  the  treaty  the  Scots  left  the  Isle  of  Wiffat 
to  prepare  for  war  with  their  brethran  of  Eaf- 
land,  and  the  Parliamentary  eonunisaiooeis  r^ 
turned  to  London  with  that  news  which  Vaoe, 
CromweU,  Marten,  and  Ireton  were  only  wait- 
ing for  to  induce  them  to  begin  their  oparatioas 
at  once  for  changing  the  form  of  govenmieat 
of  this  country  from  a  monarchy  into  a  repaMie. 
Marten  drew  up  a  resolution,  which  was  sap- 
ported  with  startling  force  by  Ireton  and  Craon- 
well  in  a  short  debate  recorded  by  Cleaeot 
Walker.f  The  resolution  declared  ^  thai  <hey 
would  offer  nafarther  addresses  or  appheataons 
to  the  king ;  that  no  addresses  or  apphcataoas 
should  be  made  by  any  one  without  leave  of 
the  two  Houses;  and  that  whoever  conifa- 
vened  this  order  should  be  liable  to  the  penal- 
ties of  treason.*'  After  a  violent  speech  frata 
Sir  Thomas  Wroth  in  support  of  the  reaolDtioa, 
according  to  Clement  Walker,  Ireton  rose,  and 
spoke  with  cahn  but  fatal  moderation.  He 
said  that  **  the  king  had  denied  that  proteetaea 
to  the  people  which  was  the  condition  of  obe- 
dience to  him ;  that  after  k>ng  patience  tbey 
should  now  at  last  show  themselves  resofate ; 
that  they  should  not  desert  the  brave  men  who 
had  fought  for  them  beyond  the  posaibiity  of 
retreat  or  forgiveness,  and  who  wnald  never 
forsake  the  Pariiament  unless  the  PariiaaieBt 
first  forsook  them.*'  After  some  fiytber  da- 
bate.  Walker  adds,  ^  CromweU  brought  ap  the 
rear."  It  was  thne,  he  said,  to  answer  tha 
public  expectation,  that  they  were  able  and  re* 
solved  to  govern  and  defend  the  kingdoaa  by 


*  Clarendon  has  altogether  mianprManted  the  mitMn  ml 
thaae  bills,  and  directly  and  aneqairocaU/  f*t«6<>d  ikm  d»- 
■cripcion  of  the  laat  two  of  them.— See  Godwia'a  Htetan-  of 
the  Coomoowealth,  ii.,  474,  ttole. 

t  Hist,  of  Independency,  p.  70.  Walko^  wee^  ia 
borne  out  by  this  very  scnkiag  paaeage  of  a  MjasbUc  by 
May  on  the  *^  Origin  and  Progreea  of  the  Second  Cml  W«r> 
It  ia  to  be  found  in  Maeere*8  Select  Tracts,  vol.  i.,I06L  ••<^ 
the  third  of  Jannary,  the  Hoose  of  Coombobb  debat  ~ 
denial  of  the  king :  the  ditpnte  was  sharp,  veh^ 
high  about  the  state  and  government  of  the  CoBao 

httimmL. 

tlnaval- 
luapme*- 

„        .  ,  mbiectMais 

doe  from  them ;  that,  one  being  taken  away,  the  other  fUb 
to  the  gnmnd ;  that  it  is  very  oiiiQat  and  ahsvud  that  the 
Parliament  (having  so  often  tried  the  kiag^  effirtiii) 
should  now  betray  to  an  implacaMe  enemy  both  thcaMalsee 
and  all  thoee  fHeads  Who,  in  a  most  jnt  «■■—  h»A  ^^l— rty 
adventured  their  lives  a»d  fortnaes ;  that  **t^ny  vr«e  mmr 
left  for  them  to  do  but  to  take  can  for  the  aalety  M  ltem»> 
selves  and  their  friends,  and  settle  the  Commoawraith  {abtcm 
othenvise  it  could  not  be)  without  the  king. 
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tbet  awn  power,  tnd  teach  the  people  that 
tkey  had  Dotbiog  to  hope  from  a  man  whose 
beait  God  hardened  in  obetioac^.  •<  Do  not/' 
be  ooododed,  "let  the  army  think  themaelTes 
ketrajed  to  the  rage  and  maliee  of  an  irrecon- 
ediUe  enemy,  whom  they  hare  anhdaed  for 
yotr  sake,  from  whom  they  shoold  meet  re- 
nmfgt  and  jvstice ;  do  not  drire  them  to  de- 
^nir,  leit  they  aeek  safety  by  other  means 
Una  adhering  to  yoo,  who  will  not  stidL  to 
Toonelfes ;  and  {Utj^ing  ki»  lumd  on  kit  noori) 
JtovdestmetiTe  soch  a  reaolotion  in  them  would 
be  to  yon  all,  I  tremUe  to  think,  and  leare  yon 
to  judge."  A  division  after  this  debate,  in- 
volving the  prine^le  of  the  resolmion,  was 
earned  by  a  aujonty  of  141  to  98,  and  estab- 
bihed  beyond  qoeation  the  power  of  the  Inde- 
peadeot  or  (now)  Repoblican  party.  The  Lords, 
ifier  two  <toys'  delay,  concniTed  with  the  Com- 
BOBs,  and  a  declaration  (rom  the  Republican 
offieen  attested  with  opportune  force  the  gal- 
hit  devotion  of  the  army.  Charleses  last  rea- 
noaUe  chance  had  now  disappeared  forever ! 

la  aH  the  subsequent  proceedings  against  him 
Marten  acted  a  foremost  and  distinguished  part. 
JtelyiBg  on  the  good  &ith  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
« this  time  the  Biost  intimate  of  his  friends,  he 
iMtited  him  to  the  utmost,  in  common  with 
the  other  Republicans,  in  strengthening  the 
«Til  influences  and  power  of  the  army.  Sop- 
fonag  Cromwell  to  have  alrcauly  formed  to 
hnoelf  his  secret  projects  of  ambition,  it  nmst 
■erertbeless  be  admitted  that  the  measures  in 
vbich  Vane  and  Marten  now  co-operated  with 
km  were  not  soch  as  seemed  likely  to  condoce 
to  a  sebeme  of  personal  usurpation.  These 
■eisuies  had  t>eoome  absolutely  necessary  to 
Beet  the  determined  and  fierce  hostility  of  two 
freat  parties,  the  Prest^yteriaos  and  the  Royal- 
■u  (still  strong  even  in  their  defeat,  becaose 
tbe  known  prejudices  and  habits  of  a  great 
Mjority  of  the  English  people  in  favour  of  a 
•oaaidueal  executive  secretly  sustained  some 
of  the  weakeat  points  of  their  cause) ;  and 
Tase  and  liaiteo  could  scarcely  have  anpposed 
)bai  in  promoting  the  organization  of  an  armed 
tad  emhasiastic  democracy  with  a  view  to  sur- 
■Mat  these  potent  obstacles,  they  were  not 
'oiBg  eveiythiiBg  within  their  then  limited 
■eaas  to  advance  the  cherished  project  of  a 
pare  republic.  But  this  question,  so  far  as 
« aae  is  eonoemed  in  it,  has  already  been  dis- 
(i»ed.  Marten's  bdief  in  Cromwell^s  sincerity 
laned  kxwer  than  Vane*s,  not  less,  perhaps, 
^ccaase  of  a  less  subtle  and  mo^  relying  tem- 
Kr>  than  that  be  was,  by  reason  of  bis  com- 
■Mion  in  the  army,  more  mixed  up  with  the 
*btoiBte  personal  interests  tf  that  great  body. 

^^^ben  FairDax  began  his  ominous  advance 
9^  London,  after  the  famous  rendezvous  at 
^^^^nnarket.  Marten  joined  him  in  his  capacity 
»  eoionel,  and  vras  understood  not  only  to  have 
(>kca  an  active  share  in  the  various  consulta- 
|>oe*of  theoficers,  but  to  have  assisted  Ireton 
■  bii  famous  papers  and  representations  to  the 
Hotte  of  Conunons,  drawn  up  on  behalf  of  the 
^noy.  Let  those  who  imagine  such  conduct 
J^tave  directly  favoured  the  subsequent  es- 
**W»bnient  of  military  despotism  first  under- 
>Uad  what  theae  representations  were.  **  We 
■w  aot,"  says  the  preamble  of  one  of  them, 
"a  Bereeoary  aimy»  hired  to  serve  any  arbi- 


trary power  of  state,  but  called  forth  and  con- 
jured by  the  several  declarations  of  Parliament 
to  the  defence  of  our  own  and  tbe  people's  just 
rights  and  liberties ;  and  so  we  took  up  arms 
in  judgment  and  conscience  to  those  ends,  and 
are  resolved — according  to  your  first  just  de- 
sires and  declarations,  and  such  principles  a* 
we  have  received  from  your  frequent  informa- 
tions and  our  own  common  sense  concerning 
these  our  fundamental  rights  and  hbertiea — ^to 
assert  and  vindicate  them  against  all  arbitrary 
power,  violence,  and  oppression^  and  all  par- 
ticular interests  and  parties  whatsoever."  This 
consideration  ahould,  indeed,  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  pronouncing  upon  the  events  of  this 
memorable  crisis.  When  these  men  saw  that 
an  they  had  fought  and  bled  for  in  fields  where 
their  courage  and  genius  for  conmiand  had  re- 
vived memories  of  the  men  of  Cressy  and 
of  Poictiers— when  they  saw  the  deariy-won 
liberty  at  last  within  their  grasp,  endangered 
by  the  exclusive  and  intolerant  viewa  of  tbe 
Presbyterians,  they  merely  stepped  out  of  tbe 
ranks  wherein  they  had  not  fought  for  hire,  bat 
for  the  interests  of  their  children  and  their 
homes,  and,  as  citizens,  threw  their  weight 
into  the  scale  of  parties,  with  a  demand  that 
those  interests  might  not  be  sacrificed  again  to 
the  predominance  of  bigotry  or  intolerance,  no 
matter  what  the  fonn  they  might  assume. 

A  subsequent  passage  in  the  paper  already 
quoted  will  illustrate  farther  the  exact  sympa- 
thy of  Marten  and  the  ofiloers,  up  to  this  period 
and  beyond  it,  with  the  views  of  Vane  and 
with  the  purest  doctrines  of  popular  govern- 
ment. **  And  because,'*  they  said,  **  the  present 
distribution  of  elections  for  Parliament  mem- 
bers is  so  very  imequal,  and  the  muhitode  of 
burgesses  for  decayed  or  inconsiderable  towns 
(whose  interest  in  the  kingdom  wooU  in  many 
not  exceed,  or  in  others  not  equal,  ordinary 
villages)  doth  give  too  much  and  too  evident 
opportunity  for  men  of  power  to  frame  parties 
in  Parliament  to  serve  particular  interests,  and 
thereby  the  common  interest  of  the  whole  is 
not  so  minded,  or  not  so  equally  provided  for, 
we  therefore  farther  desire.  That  some  pro- 
vision may  be  now  made  for  such  distributios 
of  elections  for  ftiture  Pariiamento  as  may 
stand  with  aome  rule  of  equality  or  proportion, 
as  near  as  may  be,  to  render  the  Parliament  a 
more  equal  representative  of  the  whole ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  all  counties,  or  divisions  and 
paru  of  the  kingdom  (mvolving  inconsiderable 
towns),  may  have  a  number  of  Parliament-men 
allowed  to  their  choice  proportionably  to  the 
respective  rates  they  bear  in  the  common 
charges  and  burdens  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  to 
have  more,  or  aome  other  soch  like  rule.  And 
thus  a  firm  foundation  being  laid,  in  the  author- 
ity and  constitution  of  Pariiaments,  for  the 
hopes  at  least  of  common  and  equal  right  and 
freedom  to  ourselves  and  all  the  freebom  peo- 
ple of  this  land,  we  shall,  for  our  parts,  freely 
and  cheerfully  ccnnmit  our  stock  or  share  of 
interest  in  this  kingdom  into  this  common  bot- 
tom of  Parliaments ;  and  though  it  may,  for 
our  particulars,  go  ill  with  tis  in  one  voyage, 
yet  we  ahall  thus  hope,  if  right  be  with  us,  to 
fare  better  in  another."  Two  centuries  were 
allowed  to  pass,  and  a  new  settlement  of  the 
Constitotion  and  the  crown  was  aoflered  to  be 
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made,  before  the  simple,  wise,  and  manly 
claims  of  these  Republican  officers,  headed  by 
the  mild  and  modest  Fairfax,  the  resolute 
Cromwell,  the  pure  and  lofty-minded  Ireton, 
the  witty,  light-hearted,  and  so-called  mercurial 
Harry  Marten,  were  conceded  to  the  English 
people! 

Some  months  after  the  date  of  this  repre- 
sentation from  the  army,  when  the  Presby- 
terians, assisted  by  some  disturbances  among 
the  people,  and  certain  desperate  intrigues  on 
the  part  of  the  king  and  the  Cavaliers,  had 
rallied  once  again  and  held  momentary  sway  in 
the  capital,  another  and  a  final  bo4y  of  <*  pro- 
posals" was  issued  from  the  council  of  officers. 
It  had  been  prepared  by  Ireton  and  Marten. 
Its  sincerity  has  been  doubted  by  shrewd  and 
well-judging  writers,  on  the  ground  that  these 
men  were  tog  stanch  Republicans  to  entertain 
seriously  any' project  that  should  have  for  its 
basis  the  restoration  of  the  king.  This  reason, 
however,  is  scarcely  admissible.  Undoubtedly 
Ireton  and  Marten  were  stancbest  Republi- 
cans ;  Republicans  in  theory  no  less  than  prac- 
tically convinced  Republicans  ;  Republicans 
because  they  held,  with  the  better  spirits  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  that  man  in  civil  subjection 
to  his  fellow-man  is  incapable  of  being  all  that 
man  in  the  abstract  is  qualified  to  be ;  and  Re- 
publicans also,  because  of  their  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  utter  insincerity,  falsehood,  and 
perfidy  of  the  present  monarch;  but  yet,  ad- 
mitting all  this,  it  should  not  have  withheld 
them  from  negotiating,  under  the  present  dis- 
tracted circumstances  of  the  kingdom,  a  certain 
and  immediate  purchase  of  liberty  and  good 
government,  on  behalf  and  for  the  advantage 
of  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  form  and  the  name  they 
loved.  And  this  was  what  they  did  in  drawing 
up  these  memorable  proposals.  They  imbodied 
under  them  the  immortal  design  of  what  has 
been  called  in  modem  days,  *ia  monarchy  sur- 
rounded* with  Republican  institutions,"  or  what 
Montesquieu  would  have  better  called  "  a  re- 
public in  disffuise." 

Had  Charles  accepted  these  proposals,  and 
with  sincerity  redeemed  them,  his  throne  and 
his  life  would  have  been  saved.  He  rejected 
them  with  infatuated  scorn,*  and  both  were 
lost.  He  placed  secret  reliance  still  upon  the 
divisions  in  the  city  and  (he  Parliament,  and, 
clinging  to  his  detested  fondness  for  intrigue, 
abandoned  himself  to  the  worst  fate  that  await- 
ed him. 

Some  extracts  from  these  proposals  will 
startle  the  reader.  They  present  a  system  of 
civil  •and  religious  reform  so  entire  and  perfect, 
and  condense,  in  a  series  of  compact  proposals. 


*  S«e  Memotn  of  Sir  Jolrn  Berkeley  in  Meeere'e  Select 
Tracts,  i.,  p.  SM-S60.  Mr.  Hellam  most  juetly  remarks  of 
the  general  character  of  the  proposal,  that  *'  the  terms  were 
sarel;r  as  good  as  Charles  had  any  reason  to  hope.  The  se- 
TeriUes  against  his  part;^  wers  mitigated.  Tlie  grand  ob- 
stacles to  all  accommodation,  the  Corenant  and  PresbTterian 
establishment,  wen  at  once  removed ;  or,  if  some  dimenlty 
might  oocnr  as  to  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  actoal 
poasession  of  benefices  by  the  Pre^yteriaa  dergr,  it  seemed 
not  absolutely  insnperable ;  for  the  changes  projected  in  the 
eonstitntion  of  Parliament,  they  were  not  necessarilr  iaja- 
rions  to  the  monarchy.  That  Parliament  shall  not  be  dtt- 
Mrived  until  it  had  sat  a  certain  time,  was  so  salutary  a  pro- 
▼icion  that  the  triennial  act  was  hardly  complete  without  it. 
It  is,  however,  i>robable,  from  the  king's  extreme  tenacious- 
neas  of  his  prerogative,  that  thoae  were  the  conditions  that 
heioaaditnostdificalttoendurs/'— C«w<.ifwl.  t.  S86 


such  a  mass  of  philosophical  legidatioa,  as, 
after  a  two  centuries'  march  of  intellect  over 
the  English  nation,  her  liberal  ministers  and 
representatives  are  still  only  struggling  to  at- 
tain to.  In  the  very  Pariiament  which  bow 
sits  at  Westminster,  the  same  propositions  are 
actually  under  discussion  which  formed  the 
major  part  of  these  proposals  from  the  cooaefl 
of  officKBrs  drawn  up  by  Ireton  and  Maiteo.  and 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Coouaoos 
at  the  close  of  1649  by  the  younger  Vane  l^ 

The  paper  opens  with  a  stipulation  that  tte 
"  things  hereafter  proposed,"  having  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Long  Parliament,  that  famoos 
assembl>  sdould  be  dissolved  "  vdthin  a  year 
at  most.'*  A  plan  for  reform  in  the  represent- 
ation is  then  propounded  thus : 

1.  **  That  Parliaments  may  bienniaUy  be  call- 
ed, and  meet  at  a  certain  day,  with  such  pie- 
visions  for  the  certainty  thereof  as  in  the  wta 
act  was  made  for  triennial  Parliaments,  and 
what  farther  or  other  provision  shall  be  fooad 
needful  by  the  Pariiament  to  reduce  it  to  more 
certainty ;  and  upon  the  passing  of  this,  the  a^ 
act  for  triennial  Parliaments  to  be  repealed. 

2.  **  Each  biennial  Parliament  tosit  oju  Jboi- 
dred  and  twenty  days  certain,  unless  adjcmmed  or 
dissolved  sooner  by  their  own  consemt ;  afterward 
to  be  adjoumabte  or  dissolvable  by  ^e  king : 
and  no  Parliament  to  sit  past  two  hundred  and 
forty  days  from  their  first  meeting,  or  soaie 
other  limited  number  of  days  now  to  be  agreed 
on  ;  upon  the  expiration  whereof,  ea^  Parlia- 
ment to  dissolve  of  course,  if  not  otherwise  dis- 
solved sooner. 

3.  **  The  king,  upon  advice  of  the  council  of 
state,  in  the  intervals  betwixt  biennial  Pariia- 
ments,  to  call  a  Parliament  extraordinary,  pro- 
vided it  meet  above  seventy  days  before  Hie 
next  biennial  day,  and  be  dissolved  at  least 
sixty  da^s  before  the  same,  so  as  the  coarse 
of  btenmal  elections  may  never  be  interrupted. 

4.  "  That  this  Parliament  and  each  soocMd- 
ing  biennial  Parliament,  at  or  before  adjooin- 
ment  or  dissolution  thereof,  nui;y  appoint  con- 
mUtees  to  continue  during  the  interval^  for  sacb 
purposes  as  are,  in  any  of  these  proposals,  re- 
ferred to  such  coounittees. 

&  "  That  the  elections  of  the  Commons  for 
succeeding  Parliaments  may  be  distributed  to 
all  counties,  or  other  parts  or  divisions  of  tbe 
kingdom,  according  to  some  rule  of  eqoalitj  or 
proportion,  so  as  dl  counties  may  have  a  nnm- 
ber  of  Parliament  members  allowed  to  their 
choice  proportionable  to  the  respective  rates 
they  bear  in  the  common  charges  and  burdens 
of  the  kingdom,  or,  according  to  some  other 
rule  of  equality  o^  proportion,  to  render  Uie 
House  of  Commons,  as  near  as  may  be,  an 
equal  representative  of  the  whole ;  and  in  order 
thereunto,  that  a  present  consideration  be  Inui 
to  take  off  the  elections  for  burgesses  for  ptw^ 
decayed,  or  inconsiderable  towns,  and  to  give 
some  present  addition  to  the  number  of  Parlia- 
ment members  for  great  counties  that  have  now 
less  than  their  due  proportion,  to  bring  aO,  at 
present  as  near  as  may  be,  to  such  a  rale  of 
proportion  as  aforesaid. 

6.  **  That  effectual  provision  h^  mads  for  futmx 
freedom  of  eUctions  and  certainty  of  due  returns, 

7.  **  That  the  House  of  Commons  alone  have 
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t))e  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  set  down  far- 
ther orders  and  rules  for  the  ends  expressed  in 
the  two  last  preceding  articles,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  election  of  members  of  that  House  to  more 
and  more  perfection  of  equality  in  the  distri- 
hotioD,  freedom  in  the  election,  order  in  the 
proceeding  thereto,  and  certainty  in  the  re- 
turns ;  which  orders  and  rules,  in  that  case,  to 
he  as  laws. 

8.  "That  there  be  a  liberty  for  entertaining 
dissents  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmon8,  with  a  pro- 
Tision  that  no  member  be  censurable  for  aught 
Mid  or  voted  in  the  House,  farther  than  to  ez- 
dusion  from  that  trust,  and  that  only  t>y  the 
jodgment  of  the  House  itself" 

In  the  succeeding  passages  it  is  proposed 
that  the  judicial  power  of  both  Houses  should 
be  strictly  limited  and  defined,  and  that  the  fer- 
mation  and  attributes  of  grand  iuries,  the  ma- 
listracy,  and  the  sherifis  should  be  better  and 
more  justly  regulated.  How  little  modem  re- 
formers  hare  discovered !  how  much  less  they 
hiTe  achieved ! 

9.  ••  That  the  judicial  power,  or  power  of  final 
jftdgment  in  the  Lordt  and  Commonsy  and  their 
fower  of  exposition  and  application  of  law,  without 
fvtker  aneal,  may  be  cleared ;  and  that  no 
officer  or  justice,  minister  of  state,  or  other 
person  adjudged  by  them,  may  be  capable  of 
protection  or  pardon  from  the  king  without 
their  advice  and  conseK 

10.  *•  That  the  right  ihd  liberty  of  the  Com- 
nwns  of  England  may  be  cleared  and  vindicated 
M  to  a  due  exemption  from  any  judgment,  trial, 
or  other  proceeding  against  them  by  the  House 
of  Peers,  without  the  concurring  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  as  also  from  any  other 
jodgment,  sentence,  or  proceeding  against  them 
other  than  by  their  equals,  or  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land. 

11.  **  The  same  act  to  provide  that  grand-juru- 
men  nay  be  ehoeen  by  and  for  eeveral  parts  or  «• 
*»iont  tf  each  county  respectitely,  in  some  equal 
Mjr,  m  not  remain^  as  now,  at  the  discretion  of 
aunder-shaiff,  to  be  ^  on  or  off;  and  that  such 
ifeMd-jurymen  for  their  respective  counties  may,  at 
uck  essize,  present  the  names  of  persons  to  be 
^sde  justices  of  peace,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
^^*^^  hath  need  for  any  to  be  added  to  the  com- 
"wno« ;  and  at  the  summer  assize  to  pAsent  the 
•«»«  of  thru  persons,  out  of  whom  the  king  may 
pncl  one  to  be  sheriff  for  the  next  year.'* 

This  most  masterly  evidence  of  statesman- 
u<e  genius  stipulates  next,  that  the  king*s 
P^'^'er  over  the  militia  be  subject  to  the  advice 
of  Partiament,  and  a  council  for  ten  years ;  thai 
the  disqualifications  for  civil  privilege,  and  com- 
positions for  estates  incurred  by  delinquents 
(adberenu  to  the  royal  standardX  should  be 
*BttIed  by  a  mitigated  scale  of  remarkable  mod- 
eration and  magnanimity ;  and  that  for  the  lib- 
erty* security,  happiness,  and  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, there  should  be  passed  acts  respectively 
of  coofinnation,  indemnity,  and  oblivion.  Then 
earns  the  following  noble  conditions : 

**Aa  act  to  be  passed  to  take  away  all  co- 
2^  power,  authority,  and  jurisdiction  of 
™ops,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers 
^^oatsoever*  extending  to  any  civil  penalties 
''Ppy  any ;  and  to  repeal  all  laws  whereby  the 
^nagistracy  hath  been  or  is  bound,  upon  any 
^waiasticaloensure,  to  proceed,  ex  ojkio,  unto 
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any  civil  penalties  against  any  persons  so  oeii« 
sured. 

*'  That  there  be  a  repeal  of  all  acts  or  clause* 
in  any  act  enjoining  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  imposing  any  penalties  for 
neglect  thereof;  as  also  of  all  acts,  or  clause* 
in  any  act,  imposing  any  penalty  for  not  coming 
to  church,  or  for  meetings  elsewhere  for  prayer 
or  other  religious  duties,  exercises,  or  ordinan- 
ces ;  and  some  other  frooisiom.  to  be  made  for  dts^ 
covering  of  Papists  and  Popish  reousants,  and  for 
disabHf^  of  them,  and  ofallJesuitsorpnests,-from 
disturbing  the  state.** 

In  other  words,  that  tests,  and  penalties,,  and 
obligations  of  force  upon  the  oonscienoe  were 
not  the  means.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  vahiaUe 
discoverr  in  morals  and  ia  legislation  is  ao^ 
grievously  wanting  of  untvensal  applieatioo,. 
even  now !    The  next  propositione  are  these : 

"  That  the  taking  of  the  Cof(enant  be  not  eni- 
forced  upon  any,  nor  any  penalties  imposed.upoa< 
the  refusers,  whereby  men  might  be  constraiof* 
ed  to  take  it  affainst  their  judgments  or  oon«- 
sciences ;  but  all  orders  or  ordinances  tending:, 
to  that  purpose  to  be  repealed. 

''  That  (the  things  here  before  proposed  be^ 
ing  provided  for  settling  and  securing  the  rights,, 
liberties,  pe^,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom)  his. 
majesty's  fl^on,  his  queen,  and  royal  issoe». 
may  be  restored  to  a  condition  of  aafety,  hon- 
our, and  freedom  in  this  nation,  without  dimi-> 
nution  to  their  personal  rights,  or  farther  limi- 
tation to  the  exercise  of  Uie  legal  power  tha&i 
according  to  the  particulars  afosegoing." 

A  supplement  of  residuary  matters  followed,, 
which  it  was  desired  no  time  should  be  lost  by 
the  Parliament  fb  despatch  of,  since  they  would 
tend, "  in  a  special  manner,  to  the  welfare,  ease^ 
and  just  satisfaction  of  the  kingdom."  Some 
of  these  are  striking  to  the  last  degree  in  their 
application  to  the  present  day,  to  its  wants  and 
claims.  They  bf  gin  by  demanding  *'  that  the 
just  and  necessary  liberty  of  the  people  to  rep- 
resent their  grievances  and  desires  by  way  of 
petition  may  be  cleared  and  vindicated,"  and 
that,  **  in  pursuance  of  the  same,  the  conunoa 
grievances  of  the  people  may  be  speedily  con- 
sidered of  and  eflfectually  redressed."  Several 
are  thus  particularized,  and  the  majority  of 
them  still  wait  redress!  They  ask,  for  in- 
stancfll  that  **the  excise  may  be  taken  off  from 
such  commodities  whereon  the  foor  people  of  thm 
land  do  ordinarily  live,  and  a  certain  time  to  b» 
limited  for  taking  ofiT  the  whole."  They  de- 
mand that  **  the  oppressions  and  encroachments, 
of  forest  laws  may  be  prevented  for  the  future,"* 
and  that "  all  monopolies,  old  or  new,  and  restraints 
to  the  freedom  of  trade,  be  taken  off,**  They  stip- 
ulate next  that  **  a  course  may  be  taken,  and 
commissioners  appointed,  to  remedy  and  rectify: 
the  ifuquality  of  rates,  being  upon  several  coun- 
ties, and  several  parts  of  ^ch  county,  in  re- 
spect of  others,  and  to  settle  the  proportions 
for  land-rates  to  more  equality  throughout  the 
kingdom;  in  order  to  which,  we  shall  ofiTer 
some  farther  particulars,  which  we  hope  may 
Jie  jBseful."  And  they  require,  in  words  of  sad 
hnia^Bignificant  import  at  this  time,  that  **the 
present  unequal,,  troubleseme,  and  contentious  wojf 
of  ministers*  maintenance  by  tithes  be  considered 
of,  and  some  remedy  applied.**  They  proceed  to 
claim,  afterward,  that  simple  reform  of  the  law 
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is  oidtsary  prooetaeB,  which  is  waoted  still,  in 
asking  that  "  the  rules  aod  course  of  law,  and 
the  officers  ef  it,  may  be  so  reduced  and  reform- 
ed, ftt  thai  tU  tuiU  ind  questiout  of  right  ma^  be 
more  dear  cjmC  ariain  tm  tkt  unuM^  amd  not  so  tt^ 
dimu  nor  chargioUe  in  the  proceedimgB  a*  now ; 
ia  order  to  which,  we  shall  ofier  some  larUier 
particulaiB  hereafter.*' 

I  transcribe  the  demand  which  fiiUows  with 
a  mingled  feeling  of  astonishment,  of  regret, 
and  shame.  What  miseries— miseries  more 
IrighUol,  bejoause  hidden  from  the  universal 
gaze,  and  borne  in  secrecy  and  silenoe-^haTe 
riace  flowed  from  the  iajustioe  for  which  this 
demand  suggested  a  simple  and  eflfectoal  rem- 
edy—that  very  remedy  which  is  at  this  moment, 
with  a  melancholy  and  almost  hopeless  €amest- 
nees,  pr^ed  for  by  the  thousands  of  heart- 
broken men  who  are  the  last  victims  to  that  ao- 
ottised  principle  of  the  infamy  of  poverty  which 
is  here  condemned  by  the  statesmen  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  which,  with  the  passage 
of  two  hundred  years,  has  not  yet  ceased  its 
disgrace  and  reproach  to  the  English  character 
and  name.  They  require  **  that  prisoners  for 
debt,  or  other  debtors,  who  have  estates  to  dis- 
charge them,  fiuaf  not,  by  embracing  imprisonment 
or  any  other  ways,  have  advantage ^^fraud  their 
creditors,  but  that  the  estates  0^B  men  may 
be  seme  way  made  liable  to  their  debts  (as  well 
as  tradesmen  are  by  commissions  of  bankrupt), 
whether  they  be  imprisoned  for  it  or  not ;  and 
tfiat  such  prisoners  for  debt,  who  have  not  where- 
with to  pay,  or  at  least^io  yield  up  what  they  have 
k>  their  creditors,  may  be  freed  from  imprisonment, 
or  some  way  provided  for,  so  asjmther  they  nor 
iheir  families  may  perish  by  their  imprisonments" 
The  stipulations  which  succeed  are  dictated  by 
the  same  noble  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity. 
^  Some  provisions  to  be  made  that  none  may 
be  compelled,  by  penalties  or  otherwise,  to  an- 
swer unto  questions  tending  to  the  accusing  of 
themselves  or  their  nearest  relations  in  cruni- 
nal  causes,  and  no  man's  life  to  be  taken  away 
under  two  witnesses.  That  consideration  may 
be  had  of  all  statutes,  and  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  corporations,  imposing  any  oaths,  either 
to  repeal,  or  else  to  qualify  and  provide  against 
the  same,  so  far  as  t^ey  may  extend  or  be  con- 
strued to  the  molestation  or  ensnaring  of  reli- 
gious and  peaceable  people  merely  for  nRicon- 
fonnity  in  religion.** 

Such  were  the  views  and  sentiments,  and 
«uch  the  genius  for  government,  of  the  men  who 
now  (to  resume  the  narrative),  upon  another 
temporary  ascendency  of  the  Presbyterians 
after  the  vote  of  non-addresses — upon  seeing 
the  former  solemn  resolution  of  the  House 
mocked  by  the  commencement  of  another  per- 
sona] treaty  with  the  king — upon  a  melancholy 
conviction  of  the  absolute  insincerity  and  in- 
veterate perfidy  of  Charles's  friends,  prepared 
themselves  for  the  last  decisive  steps  that 
should  overthrow  the  English  monarchy.  Fair- 
fax and  his  officers,  in  a  body,  presented  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  House,  calling  for  the 
mediate  breaking  up  of  the  treaty,  and  fi' 
tice  on  the  king  as  the  "capital  source  1  _ 
grievances.***  At  about  the  same  instant  they 
seized  once  more  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
«;  Colonel  Harry  Marten,**  Rushworth  tells  us,t 
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'*  went  henee  to  Lieutenant-generalCrGflnwA.* 
He  left  London  suddenly  and  joined  that  leader, 
still  engaged  against  the  Scots.  His  purpose, 
no  doubt,  was  to  consult  with  him  respecting  the 
insnacing  attitude  taken  by  the  Presbyterims. 
After  some  davs*  absence,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don as  suddenly  as  he  had  quitted  it. 

The  Presbyterians  had  been  warding  off  the 
army  remonstrance  by  successive  a4joani- 
ments.  The  remonstrance  was  now  foDowcd 
up  by  the  more  startling  aanonncement  ai  the 
resolve  of  the  army  **  to  purge  the  Houae,'^  since 
by  that  means  only  they  oould  stop  the  treaty. 
The  Presbyterians,  plucking  up  aa  unwonted 
courage  on  the  eve  of  their  fast  defeat,  at  eooe 
determined,  by  a  division  of  138  to  103,  to  go 
into  discussion  of  the  treaty.  In  this  diacssana 
Vane  was  defeated  on  his  famous  motion  fK  a 
return  to  the  vote  of  non-addresses,  after  a 
speech  in  which  he  stated  the  questioQ  opeely 
as  between  a  numardiy  and  a  repoblie,  by  a  dh 
vision  of  140  to  104.  There  had  been,  aocofd- 
ing  to  Prynne,  upward  of  340  members  present 
durins[  this  discussion  ;  but  many,  from  age  and 
infirmity,  had  been  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of 
sitting  through  the  whole  day  and  night  tUl  nine 
next  morning,  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the 
adjourned  d^te. 

Next  morning  (the  army  having  advanced 
meanwhile  fVom  Win^r  upon  London)  the 
city  guard  was  ^iMj^v^  from  Westminster 
by  its  commands  sQ^n,  and  the  posits  were 
occupied  by  three  regiments  under  the  com 
mand  of  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  Colonel  Hewson, 
and  CoUmel  Pride.  The  latter  officer,  with  a 
list  in  his  hand,  took  his  station  at  the  door  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  the  members 
entered  and  were  identified  by  the  dooikeeper 
and  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  who  stood  near  Pride 
for  the  purpose,  arrested  in  succession,  aod 
during  a  period  of  three  days,  the  Presbyteriao 
majority,  in  all  upward  of  a  hundred  and  fdtj 
members,  several  of  whom  were  afterward  Do- 
conditionally  restored.  The  little  that  need  be 
urged  respecting  this  measure  has  been  i^anoed 
at  in  the  Life  of  Vane.  That  great  statesman 
at  once  withdrew  from  a  scene  in  wht^  mock 
an  outrage  on  the  foundation  of  ^Si  that  bad 
been  done  for  the  past  seven  years  of  w»v  and 
of  all  tlfat  he  yet  hoped  to  do  for  tiie  people — 
a  popular  and  representative  body — had  beoKDs 
fatally  necessary  in  the  vievrs  of  thoee  whb 
whom  he  had  heretofore  acted.  It  is  probable 
he  at  once  saw  the  mischievous  purposes  sach 
a  precedent  might  suggest  in  the  breast  of  Croa- 
well— a  thought  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
yet  occurred  to  any  of  the  other  trusted  leaders 
of  the  Independents.  Marten*s  faith  in  Crom- 
well was  certainly  still  undisturbed. 

Cromwell  arrived  in  London  the  second  day 
after  the  purge;  and  it  was  Heniy  Martea, 
who,  having  entered  the  House  of  Comiaoos 
with  him  that  day,  '*  arm  in  arm,"  afterward 
rose  from  his  place  and  moved  that  the  speaker 
should  return  him  thanks  for  his  great  mod 
eminent  services  performed  in  the  eoorse  of 
the  campaign.*  This  was  done  with  aceluDa- 
tion ;  and  the  day  after,  the  two  House*  ad- 
journed to  the  UKh  of  the  then  month,  ] 
ber,  1648-9. 
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Seteral  meetings  of  Ibe  council  of  the  army 
took  place  m  the  interval  of  this  adjoarnment, 
ft  which  the  treatment  of  the  king  was  of  cotnrse 
warmly  <tebate<L  ••  At  this  consultation  of  the 
first  commanders  in  the  army,"  says  a  Royalist 
writer,  *«MaTten>  as  a  colonel,  attended,  and 
he  cut  the  matter  short  by  telling  them  *thcy 
iHtcmld  serve  his  majesty  as  the  English  did  his 
Scotch  mndmother— cat  off  his  head.'  This 
horrid  sdvicc  was  adopted,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  dispose  of  everything  for  the  completion  of 
the  Tillany."  This  must  be  taken  with  allow- 
oice ;  hat  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  was  the 
first  to  utter  openly,  at  this  great  crisis,  as  he 
bad  done  on  occasions  less  important,  the 
thoughts  that  lay  larking  in  the  breasts  of  the 
ttajority  of  his  associates. 

The  first  step  against  the  life  of  the  king  at* 
tempted  in  the  House  of  Coomioos  was  taken 
00  the  33d  of  December,  when,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  one  of  the  proposals  of  the  army  that 
"  justice  should  be  done  upon  delinquents,** 
Charles  the  First  was  mentioned  by  name  as  the 
(apital  delinquent,  and  a  committee  of  thirty- 
e^ht  appointed  to  prepare  charges  against 
biffl.  The  most  prominent  members  of  this 
eommiltee  were  Henry  Marten  and  Thomas 
Scot,  the  latter  a  man  of  genius  and  courage, 
variously  accomplished, «  masterly  orator,  and 
an  ardent  Republican.  Wj^rington  and  White- 
locke,  the  keepers  of  th^Bd,  were  also  on  the 
committee,  but  on  beingsent  for  on  the  second 
or  third  day  of  its  deliberations,  they  **  went 
oat  of  town  together,  that  they  might  have  no 
concern  in  the  business.*'  ♦ 

Another  anecdote  of  Marten's  share  in  these 
deliberations  rests  also  on  Royalist  authority. 
A  witness  (Sir  Purbeck  Temple)  swore  against 
bim  on  his  trial  that  he  overheard  from  a  place 
of  concealment  one  of  the  consultations  pre- 
Tioos  to  the  king's  trial,  at  which  Cromwell 
and  Marten,  and  many  others,  were  present,  in 
tbe  course  of  which  much  doubt  and  anxiety 
were  expressed  ;  and  he  overheard  Cromwell 
«»k  the  others,  ••  *  I  desire  you  to  let  us  resolve 
bere  what  answer  we  shall  give  the  king  when 
be  comes  before  us ;  for  the  first  question  that 
be  will  ask  os  will  be.  By  what  authority  and 
commission  do  we  try  himi'  to  whiQh  none 
uswered  presently ;  then,  after  a  little  space, 
Henry  Marten,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  rose  up 
Sad  said,  *  In  the  name  of  the  Commons  and 
Parliament  assembled,  and  all  the  good  people 
oT  England,*  which  none  contradicted." 

Charles  had  meanwhile  arrived  at  Windsor, 
ud  on  the  28th  received  an  ominous  order 
from  the  councU  of  war  that  he  should  no 
^ger  be  served  by  cupbearer  or  carver  on 
bended  knee,  and  that  the  other  ceremonials 
^  regal  state  had  been  ordered  to  be  discon- 
inmed.  The  end  vras  now  in  view,  and  Charles 
P|]Bpared  to  meet  it  with  becoming  firmness. 
The  last  scene  of  all,  once  bonnded  with  hope- 
lessaess,  is  no  longer  a  difilcult  scene  to  act ; 
and  fnm  this  instant,,  in  the  heroic  sufl^ngs 
of  the  man.  we  are  only  too  much  inclined  to 
^or^  the  part  he  had  played  as  king.  '*Is 
we  niythiitg  more  contemptible,"  he  asked 
of  his  fiutUol  Herbert,  **  than  a  despised 
Pnaee!**    Bat  orer  that  character  he  threw  a 
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pathetic  lustre,  which  we  seek  for  in  vaift 
throughout  his  high  and  palmy  days. 

On  the  same  ominous  28th  of  December,  an 
ordinance  for  the  king's  trial  was  carried  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  Some  days  before, 
Marten,  Ireton,  and  Ludlbw  had  been  added  to 
the  committee  of  executive  government  at 
Derby  House,  and  measures  were  now  in  prog- 
ress there  Ibr  the  alteration  of  all  the  insignia 
of  government  into  symbols  of  a  republic. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  the  committee  of 
thirty-eight,  having  sat  and  examined  witness- 
es, reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
charge  against  the  king,  beginning  with  the 
terrible  woirls,  "  That  the  said  Charies  Stuart, 
being  admitted  King  of  England,  and  therein 
trusted  with  a  limited  power  to  govern  by  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  not 
otherwise ;  and,  by  his  trust,  oath,  and  ofl!ice, 
being  obliged  to  use  the  power  committed  to 
him  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
fbr  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  fiber- 
tics  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  out  of  a  wicked  design 
to  erect  and  uphold  in  himself  an  unlimited  and 
tyrannical  power,  to  rule  according  to  his  will, 
and  to  overthrow  the  rights  and  lil^rties  of  the 
people  ^yea,  to  take  away  and  make  void  the 
foundationa^ereof,  and  of  all  redress  and 
remedy  of  SIgovernment,  which,  by  the  fun- 
damental constitutions  of  this  kingdom,  were 
reserved,  on  the  people's  behalf,  in  the  right 
and  power  of  frequent  and  successive  Parlia- 
ments, or  national  meetings  in  council :  he,  the 
said  Charles  Stuart,  for  "accomplishing  of  such 
his  designs,  and  for  the  protecting  of  himself 
and  his  adhereii^  in  his  and  their  wicked  prac- 
tices to  the  same  ends,  hath  traitorously  and 
maliciously  levied  war  against  the  present  Par- 
liament and  the  people  therein  represented." 
In  support  of  this,  various  overt  acts  are  re- 
cited, including  the  battles  of  Edge  Hill,  New- 
bury, and  Naseby. 

The  ordinance  and  the  charge  were  sent  ap 
to  the  Lords  on  the  2d  of  Jannary  (with  a  reso- 
lution from  the  Commons  that  it  fe  treason  for 
the  king  to  levy  war  against  the  Parliament 
and  kingdom),  and  at  once  unanimously  reject- 
ed. It  is  curious,  however,  that  their  lordships 
at  the  same  time  "adjourned  fbr  a  week," 
whicli^in  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  they 
would  take  no  farther  part  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs.  In  the  light  of  an  abdication  the  Com- 
mons certainly  seem  to  have  considered  it  C 
for  on  the  3d  of  January  Marten  weht  up  to 
"examine  the  journal-book  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  to  see  how  the  business  stood  as  to  the 
resolution  and  ordinance."  On  his  return,  the 
ordinance  was  at  once  directed  to  be  brought 
in  anew;  six  lords  and  three  judges  before 
named  were  ordered  to  be  omitted,  and  an  ad- 
dition made  of  two  sergeants,  Bradshaw  and 
Nicholas.  The  ordinance,  with  these  altera- 
tionai  was  immediately  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  and  the  resolution  revoted  of  treason 
;t  the  king  in  the  name  of  the  Conunons 
^it  having  before  been  voted  with  a  blank 
le  Lords.  On  the  day  following  this,  they 
passed,  with  closed  doors,  these  three  moment- 
ous resolutions :  "  That  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land} in  Parliament  assembled,  do  declare. 
That  the  people  are,  under  God,  the  original 
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of  all  just  power ;  and  do  also  declare,  That 
ibe  Commons  of  England,  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled, being  chosen  by  representing  the 
people,  have  tli^  supreme  power  in  this  nation ; 
and  do  also  declare,  That  whatsooTer  is  enact- 
ed or  declared  for  law  by  the  Commons  in  Par- 
liament assembled,  hath  the  force  of  a  law ; 
and  all  the  people  of  this  nation  are  concluded 
thereof  although  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  king  or  House  of  Peers  be  not  had  there- 
unto." 

On  the  6th,  the  ordinance  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed.  The  number  of  commission- 
ers named  in  it  was  135.*  Of  these  there  were 
Viscount  Lisle,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester ; 
Lord  Grey  of  Oroby,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford ; 
Lord  Monson,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  Gen- 
eral Lord-Tisoount  Fairfax ;  Lieutenant-gener- 
al Cromwell,  Major-general  Skippon,  Commis- 
sary-general Ireton,  Colonel  Marten,  and  all 
the  colonels  of  the  army ;  with  three  sergeants- 
at-law,  John  Bradshaw,  Robert  Nicholas,  and 
Francis  Thorpe  ;  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  five  hamsters,  Alexander  Rigby, 
Roger  Hill,  Miles  Corbet,  John  Lisle,  and  Will- 
iam Say ;  five  aldermen  of  London,  one  knight 
of  the  Bath,  eleven  baronets,  and  ten  knights. 
Of  these  commissioners^  eighty-two  were  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons^f  The  only 
great  name  of  the  time  absent  (torn  the  list 
was  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger.l 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  conunissioners 
sat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Painted  Chamber 
in  Westminster  Hall.-  Fifty-three  were  pres- 
ent, including  Fairfax,  who  never  appeared 
again.  Counsel  and  the  ofllcers  of  the  court 
were  nominated  at  this  sitting ;  due  proclama- 
tion was  made  in  Westminster  Hall  by  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  of  the  coming  trial ;  and  a  simi- 
lar proclamation  was  demanded  of  the  House 


*  In  the  orinnal  ordinaaoe  the  nunea  are  eaid  to  have 
been  150.  If  from  thie  nomber  we  take  awar  nine,  and 
then  add  two,  the  retnlt  oofht  to  be  14S.  Iliere  were, 
therefore,  other  ooMeeiaoa  and  Tariationa. 

t  Of  tbeee  135^  eeTent]r*oDe  wae  the  laiveet  nnmber  erer 
preeent  at  the  trial.  Siity^eeren  were  preeent  on  tiw  day 
when  aentenoe  was  pronoanced.  Forty^three  only  sppeared 
the  neit  day,  when  the  execution  was  ordered.  Pifty.nine 
aigned  the  death-warrant.  Some  few  of  the  oommiaaionera 
attended  the  preliminary  meetinge  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
bat  never  eat  aa  jadgea.  From  forty  to  fifty  of  the  cnm- 
miaaiooera  appear  never  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  pro- 
oeedinga,  notwithatandinr  the  aommonaea  ordered  by  the 
ootut,  anid  the  exertiona  m  the  aerfeant-at-arma. 

t  The  nanae  of  Alfemon  Sidney  appeara  in  it,  hot  he  only 
atUnded  the  preliminary  meetings  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
and  never  attended  the  ooort  after  the  trial  commenced. 
Hie  own  aUosion  to  the  trial  remaina,  and  he  ia  too  diatin- 
gniahed  a  peraon  to  have  hia  opinion  omitted  on  an  oocasitm 
ao  memorable.  He  aava,  **  I  waa  at  Penahnrat  when  the 
act  for  the  king'a  trial  paaeed,  and,  coming  up  to  town,  I 
heard  that  my  name  waa  pat  in.  I  preaently  went  to  the 
Painted  Chamber,  where  thoee  who  were  nominated  for 
Jadna  were  aaaembled.  A  debate  waa  raiaed,  and  I  poai- 
tirelv  oppoaed  the  proceeding.  Cromwell  oaing  theae  foraial 
worda,  *  I  tell  yon,  we  will  eat  off  hia  head  with  the  crown 
on  it,'  I  replied, '  Yoa  may  take  toot  own  conrae,  I  cannot 
atop  yoa ;  bat  I  will  keep  myaelf  clean  from  having  any 
hand  in  thia  boaineas ;'  and  Mvinf  thoa,  I  immediatelv  left 
them,  and  never  retained.  Thie  la  all  that  paeaed  pabUdy. 
I  had  indeed  aa  inteitf  ion,  which  ia  not  very  fit  for  a  letter.** 
— Blencowe,  p.  SS7.  (t  ia  not,  perhapa,  diificnlt  to  fix  what 
thia  intention  waa.  Clarandon  aaya  that,  among  the  more 
vi<dent  party  againet  the  king,  there  were  three  Ofnokms  : 
one  waa  lor  deposing  him,  aaother  for  eecret  aaaaaallifttioa, 
and  a  third  for  bringing  hint  to  paMic  trial  aa  a  malefaotor. 
It  waa  the  laat  of  theee  opiniona  that  Sidney  atatea  himaelf 
to  have  oppoaed.  The  mode  of  eecret  aaaaasination  we  well 
know  to  have  been  moot  ^Uen  to  hia  natnra.  There  cannot 
be  a  qaeation.bat  that,  with  Vane,  he  would  have  preforred 
the  depoeition  of  Charles. 


of  Commons  to  be  made  at  the  old  P^wfc«y 
and  in  Cheapside,  which  was  made  aooordin^^ 

On  the  9th  of  January,  the  report  of  the  oooi- 
mittee  for  the  construction  of  a  new  great  seal 
was  carried  into  the  House  of  Conmioos  by 
Henry  Marten.*  It  recommended  that  on  the 
one  side  there  should  be  engraved  the  map  of 
England  and  Ireland,  with  the  inscription,  **  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,'*  and  on  the  other,  a 
representation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  w^ 
the  inscription,  '*  In  the  first  year  of  freedom, 
by  God's  blessing  airrosBD."  The  iostmo- 
tions  of  the  committee  were  at  once  adopted, 
and  the  new  seal  ordered  to  be  prepared  with 
all  convenient  despatch. f 

Marten  used  on  another  and  more  memon- 
ble  occasion  this  word  of  remarkable  import, 
RB8T0RSD.  Mr.  Dlsntcli  has  related  tbe  anec- 
dote in  his  ingenious  memorials  of  Charles  the 
Fir8t,t  and  I  subjoin  it  in  his  words :  «*  la 
drawing  up  the  remonstrances  of  the  army, 
which  changed  the  monarchy  into  a  common- 
wealth, this  Sheridan  of  his  day  had  said,  *  bs- 
8T0BBD  to  its  ancient  government  of  Common- 
wealth.' A  member  rose  to  reprimand,  and  to 
wonder  at  the  impudence  of  Harry  Marten,  as- 
serting the  antiquity  of  Conmionwealth,  of 
which  he  had  never  before  heard.  Tbe  wit  re- 
joined bv  a  whimsical  illustration  of  the  pio- 
priety  of  the  term,  and  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  man  who  had  now  heard  it  for  tbe  fint 
time.  <  There  was,'  said  Harry,  *  a  text  which 
had  often  troubled  bis  spirit  concerning  the 
man  who  was  blind  from  his  mother'e  womb; 
but  at  length  whose  sight  was  resiorei  to  the 
sight  which  he  should  have  had*  The  witticism 
was  keen,  though  almost  as  abstruse  as  tbe 
antiquity  of  an  English  commonwealth. "  This 
illustration  was  keen  indeed,  and  by  no  meaas 
so  abstruse  as  Mr.  D'Israeli  supposes. 

On  the  10th  the  commissioners  again  met, 
and  chose  the  president  of  their  coart  in  the 
person  of  John  Bradshaw,  sergeant-at-law  and 
chief  justice  of  Chester.    To  preside  on  ao  ex- 


*  **To  Mr.  H.  Marten,"  aaya  one  of  the  Royaliat  vntan, 
waa  referred  all  the  alterationa  in  the  pobbc  ni 
great  aeal,  and  the  legenda  opon  the  money.  It  i 
Jar  that  the  croae  made  a  part  of  the  flnL  Upon  the  ■rmv 
waa  a  abield,  bearing  the  croea  of  St.  Geom,  eaauded  with 
a  palm  and  olive-branch,  inacribed,  *  The  ConunoamenWi  of 
England  ;*  and  on  the  reverse, '  God  with  na,  IMA,'  whiek 
gave  occaaion  to  aome  to  remark  that  God  and  tke  CommBa- 
wealth  were  not  on  the  aame  aide.*' 

t  In  Whitelocke*a  Memonala  the  voU  ia  than  recMdad: 
"  Votea  that  the  peaent  great  aeal  ahall  be  broken,  aa4  a 
new  one  forthwith  made  ;  and,  ia  die  mean  tone,  all  !■»' 
ceedinga  under  the  preeent  great  aeal  to  be  good  c£U  the  aw 
one  bSu:onfirnMd.  That  the  arma  of  England  and  of  hwhai 
ahall  Imp  #n^ven  on  one  aide  of  the  new  great  anl,  w»a 
thia  inacription,  *  the  Great  Seal  of  England.*  That  ea  iW 
other  aide  of  the  eeal  ahall  be  the  ecolpcnie,  or  nap  at  the 
Houae  of  Conunona  aitting,  with  theee  woede  •ngnven  aa 
that  aide :  *  In  the  fixat  year  of  freedoaa,  by  God*B  bbang 
reatored,  IMS.'  Tbfa  w^  for  the  meet  part,**  ndda  Wh«»- 
loc^,  **  the  &ney  of  Mr.  Henry  Marten,  a  noted  niiadhei  of 
the  Hooac  of  Coomone,  more  parttcalarly  the  inaeriptieBa* 
It  ia,  perhape,  worth  adding,  that  on  the  very  d^  of 
votea,  Whiteloeke  and  Widdrinctoa,  by  mntoal  agrece 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Hooee,  that  they  anght  aai, 
bv  inference,  be  indoded  among  the  SMmbera  whe  nhmi 
all  cmpem  with  the  preeent  povemaaeat.  Whitelecka,  ia 
a  very  cnrioaa,  and  certainly  mgennooa  paaeage  e^  baa  ne- 
moriala,remaTlca:  **  Jannary  It,  we  heard  denroneii,  fcw- 


nooa  and  afternoon.  In  the  qnee^  ooort: 
more  Mfra^ery  end  naaelif^  then  errfi 

Uke  dedmmg  tjgktrs.*'    The  next  day  he  aaya,  ** 

na,  for  newa,  that  new  conunieeionen  of  the  gram  ee^ww* 
to  be  appointed,  Sernaata  Bradahaw,  Thorpe,  and  Ntokeha. 
Thia  waa  aappoaed  to  be  diaooane  only,  m 
Aaeetl."  '  "* 


"t'igut 
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tnordinary  an  occasion,  it  is  most  justly  ob- 
senred/  demanded  from  the  roan  who  was 
appointed  to  the  office  great  courage,  great 
presence  of  mind,  sonnd  judgment,  a  composed 
nod  impressive  carriage,  and  a  character  un- 
stained with  reproach  or  the  imputation  of  any 
Tice.  And  such  a  man  was  Bradshaw.  **  Be- 
ing of  a  distinguished  family,*'  says  Mflton,  in 
his  Deftnaio  tteunia  pro  populo  AngliatnOti  "  he 
demoted  the  early  part  of  his  life  to  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  his  country.  Thence  he  became 
an  able  and  an  eloquent  pleader,  and  subse- 
quently discharged  all  the  duties  of  an  nncor- 
rapc  judge.  In  temper  neither  gloomy  nor  se- 
Tere,  but  gentle  and  placid,  he  exercised  in  his 
•wn  house  the  rites  of  hospitality  in  an  exem- 
plary manner,  and  proved  himself  on  all  occa- 
sions a  faithful  and  unfailing  friend.  Ever  ea- 
ger to  acknowledge  merit,  he  assisted  the  de- 
serving to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Forward 
at  all  times  to  publish  the  talents  and  worth  of 
•thers,  he  was  always  silent  respecting  his  own. 
No  one  more  ready  to  forgive,  he  was  yet  im- 
pressive and  terrible  when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
poor  shame  on  the  enemies  of  his  country.  If 
tlie  cause  of  the  oppressed  was  to  be  defended, 
if  the  fovoor  or  the  violence  of  the  great  was 
to  be  withstood,  it  was  impossible,  in  that  case, 
to  find  an  advocate  more  intrepid  or  more  elo- 
qneat,  whom  no  threats,  no  terrors,  and  no  re- 
wards coold  sednee  from  the  plain  path  of  rec- 
titude. ** 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were  next 
fixed  upon,  and  the  choice  fell  on  Steele,  Coke, 
Dr._porislaus,  and  Aske.    Steele  was  named 

•  Godwin,  Hi^  of  Com. 

t  mhtm  WM  Bradahaw*!  kimumm  bj  tho  oiother'f  tid*. 
TW  wkok  at  tho  orifiaal  fntf  in  which  Bndshftw  if 
doK«e«tcid  is  too  Boble  uio  too  appropriate  for  omisnoo 
bcr«.  **  £»t  JoanoM  Bradaciaaiu  (qaod  nomen  libertas  ipsa, 
ycCTfBo  gmUioai  colitor,  BMinoria  sempitarmB  celebrmn> 
inm  eaaaaandaTit),  noMi  &aulia,  Qt  tatit  notum  est,  art  as ; 
«»ifo  patriia  logiboa  addiaoradis,  primam  omnein  statom 
•odvlo  i«peadit ;  dein  ooosoltiasimut  caoaanim  ac  diMrtia- 
suBM  pacroama,  libertatia  at  papoli  Tiodex  acarrimoa,  at 
anfttia  raipabliea  sagotiit  aat  adkibitQa,  at  inoorrapti  jadi- 
cis  mnmmn  aliqnotiaa  perfanctna.  Tandem  oti  regie  jadido 
mrmsnAen  vellet,  a  eenatn  rofatae,  prorinciam  aane  pericn- 
loBMaimam  noo  recQcarit.  Attolerat  enini  ad  leg^nm  ecien* 
linm  iafvwam  libeiale,  animam  eaoelaoa.  moree  inCefroe 
ac  aaaaini  obooztoe ;  node  illod  manne  onini  prope  exem|4o 
mmfma  ac  fonnidabilJaa,  tot  aicarionim  pagionibus  ac  minie 
y«citaa,  ita  coostanter,  ita  graTtter,  tanta  asimi  cum  pna- 
aaaoa  ac  dignitate  gtmmt  alqae  impleTit,  at  ad  hoc  ipaam 
•paa,  q«od  jam  olim  Deoe  edeadam  in  hoc  popalo  mirabili 
pro^dantia  dacreverat,  ab  ipeo  namine  designatat  atqae 
faetasTideretar,  at  tjrmnnicidantm  omniaDi  gloriam  tantum 
enpetavarii,  quaato  eit  haroaniaa,  quanto  jostiae,  ac  majea> 
Cysa  pUnina,  t^rannoa  jadicare,  qaam  iniadicatum  occidere. 
Alajqw  aec  tnstie,  nee  seTerns,  aed  comis  ac  placidoa,  per* 
aaaam  tnmen  qoam  aoacepit  tantam,  Miaalit  ubiqne  sibi,  ac 
vrlott  conaol  aon  ansae  anai,  pari  grafitate  auttinet:  at 


gaai  dieerae.    In  conailiis  ac 
man  indeicnas,  multiaqne 


per  omnem  vitam  jodicare  re- 
iaboribas  pablicie  maxima  om- 
Itiaqne  par  anae ;  domi,  li  c^ais  aline, 
mo  sQia  facoHatibas  boepitalie  ac  spleodidae,  amieae  longe 
Meiiemmof,  alqoe  in  emni  fbrtnnA  oeitiMimoe,  beae  me- 
aanlea  qoaacttaqae  nemo  eitiae  aat  libentiuc  agnoedt,  itoqaa 
anjorv  beaeroleatia  proeeqaitar;  none,  pioe,  none  doctoe, 
not  q««m  ingenii  laade  cognitoe,  nunc  militares  etiam  at 
fertaa  vine  ad  iaopiam  redaetoe  ania  opiboe  eaUerat ;  iis  si 
aoa  iMfiffeat,  oolil  tamen  libena  atqoe  amplactitor ;  alienas 
laadea  perpetob  pradican,  snas  tacere,  eolitus;  hoetinm 
qaoqaa  crnUam,  ai  qoie  ad  sanitatem  rediit,  qaod  experti 
•aat  ptarian,  aamo  ignoeoeatior.  Q«bd  ei  eaaea  oppresei 
emjtpiMM  defendaada  |plam,  ai  gratia  aat  ris  potentioram 
epfMigaaada,  si  in  qofpfoam  bene  meritnm,  ingratitado  pab- 
lic»6fe}aifaada  sit,  tam  <|aidem  in  iHo  riro,  toI  facandiam 
«al  esMstaatiaa  nemo  deeideret,  noB  patronum,  non  amieom, 
f«l  idainnm  magia  at  intrepidam,  vel  dieertiorem  aliam 
qataquaa  aibi  aplat;  babet,qaem  non  mima  dimorera  recto, 
i  piupueito  bono  atqne  officio,  mltoa' 


attorney  to  the  conrt,  and  Coke  solicitor. 
Steele  being  prevented  from  attending  the  court 
by  real  or  pretended  sickness,  the  task  princi- 
IMtlly  fell  upon  Coke.  It  is  somewhat  singular, 
as  Mr.  Godwin  remarks,  that  this  person,  in  his 
travels  in  early  life,  trod  abnost  exactly  upon  the 
steps  of  Milton.  At  Rome  he  spoke  so  openly 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
that  it  was  not  judged  safe  for  him  to  continne 
any  longer  in  that  place ;  and  at  Geneva  he  re- 
sided some  months  in  the  house  of  Diodati,  the 
professor  of  theology,  with  whom  Milton  also 
formed  an  intimate  friendship.  His  skill  as  a 
lawyer  was  acknowledged  by  his  enemies ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  speech  he 
drew  np  for  the  trial  without  admiring  ita 
strength  and  acuteness. 

These  awful  preliminaries  having  been  com- 
pleted with  that  solemn  publicity  which  befitted 
such  an  occasion,  the  king  was  brought  private- 
ly from  Windsor  to  St.  James's,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  20th  of  January,  1649,  con- 
ducted by  Colonel  Harrison  from  St.  James's 
to  Westminster.  A  scene  awaited  him  there, 
which  called,  and  not  in  vain,  for  an  exercise 
of  dignity  and  firmness  unsurpassed  in  the  his- 
tory of  kings. 

Westminster  Hall,  fitted  up  as  a  «<  high  court 
of  justice,"  received  him.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court,  on  a  crimson  velvet  chairs  sat  Bradshaw, 
dressed  in  a  scarlet  robe,  and  covered  by  his 
famous  "broad-brimmed  hat,***  with  a  desk 
and  velvet  cushion  before  him.  Say  and  Lisle 
on  each  side  of  him,  and  the  two  clerks  of  the 
court  sitting  below  him  at  a  table,  covered  with 
a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  on  which  were  laid  the 
sword  of  state  and  a  mace.  The  rest  of  the 
court,  with  their  hau  on,  and,  according  to  Rnsh- 
worth,  *'  in  their  best  habits,*'  took  their  seats 
on  side  benches  hung  with  scarlet.  A  numer- 
ous guard  of  gentlemen  carrying  partisans  di- 
vided themselves  on  each  side.  Such  was  the 
simple  appearanoe  in  itself  of  this  meoxiraUe 
court.  When  its  members  had  all  taken  their 
seats,  the  great  gates  of  the  Hall  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  vast  area  below  was  at  once  fill- 
ed with  crowds  of  the  English  people,  eager  to 
witness  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  a  monarch 
brought  to  account  for  crimes  committed  in  the 
period  of  his  dele^oed  authority.  This  pres- 
ence of  the  people  was  the  grandest  feature  of 
the  scene.  Surrounding  galleries  were  also  fill- 
ed with  spectators. 

Charles  entered,  and  advanced  up  the  side 
of  the  Han  next  the  Thames,  from  the  house 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  He  was  attended  by 
Colonels  Tomlinson  and  Hacker,  by  thirty  two 
oflScers  holding  partisans,  and  by  his  own  ser- 
vants. The  sergeant-at-arms,  with  his  mace, 
received  him  and  conducted  him  to  the  bar, 
where  a  crimson  velvet  ehair  was  plaoed  for 
him,  facing  the  court.  After  a  stem  and  stead- 
fast gaze  on  the  court,  and  on  the  people  in  the 
galleries  on  each  side  of  him,  Charies  placed 
himself  in  the  chair,  and  the  moment  after,  as 
if  recollecting  something,  rose  up  and  turned 
about,  looking  down  the  vast  hall,  first  on  the 
guards  which  were  ranged  on  its  left  or  west- 
em  side,  and  then  on  the  easer  waving  mul- 
titude of  the  people  which  filled  the  space  on 


*  Thia  was  a  thick,  high-cnnmadbeavar.bned  with  pb> 
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the  right.  No  visible  amotion  escaped  him ; 
but  as  be  turned  again,  to  eye  fell  upon  the  es- 
cutcheon which  bore  the  newly-desagned  arms 
of  the  Commonwealth,  on  each  side  of  which 
sat  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Henry  Marten/  and 
he  sank  into  his  seat.  The  guard  attending 
him  divided  on  each  side  of  the  oomt,  and  the 
servants  who  followed  him  to  the  bar  stood  on 
the  left  of  their  master. 

Bradshaw  now  addressed  the  king,  and  told 
him  that  the  Coaimons  of  Engiaiid,  assembled 
in  Parliament,  being  deeply  sensible  of  the  evils 
and  calamities  which  had  been  brought  on  the 
nation,  and  the  innooent  blood  that  bad  been 
spilled,  and  having  fixed  on  him  as  the  principal 
author,  had  resolved  to  make  inquisition  for  this 
blood,  and  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  judgment ; 
and  had  ther^reoonstilated  this  court,  before 
which  he  was  brought  to  hear  his  ohaige,  after 
whidi  the  court  would  proceed  according  to 
jusHoe.  Coke,  the  solicitor,  then  delivered  in, 
in  writing,  the  durge,  which  the  olerk  read. 
The  king  endeavoured  to  interrupt  the  reading, 
but  the  president  commanded  the  clerk  to  go 
on,  and  told  Charles  that  if  he  bad  anything  to 
say  after,  the  court  would  hear  hhn.  The 
charge  stated  that  he,  the  king,  had  been  in- 
trusted with  a  limited  power  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  law,  being  obliged  to  use  that  power  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the  preiBervation 
of  their  rights  and  liberties ;  but  that  he  had 
designed  to  erect  in  himself  an  unlimited  power, 
and  to  take  away  the  remedy  of  roisgovern- 
ment,  reserved  in  the  fundamental  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  right  and  power  of  frequent  and 
successive  Parliaments.  It  then  proceeded  to 
enumerate  the  principal  oocasions  on  whk^  in 
execution  of  his  purpose  of  levying' war  on  the 
present  Parliament,  he  had  caused  the  blood 
of  many  thousands  of  the  ftee  people  of  this 
nation  to  be  rtied;  and  it  affirmed  all  these 
purposes  and  this  war  to  have  been  carried  on 
for  the  uphokiing  a  personal  interest  of  will  and 
power,  and  a  pretended  prerogative  to  himself 
and  his  ftmily,  aigainst  the  public  interest,  and 
common  right,  liberty,  justice,  and  peace  of  the 
people  of  this  nation.  The  charge  being  read, 
the  president  demanded  Cbaries^s  answer. 

During  the  reading  Charies  is  said  to  have 
smiled  at  the  words  •*  tyrant*'  and  **  traitor** 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  it ;  but,  two  or 
tluree  minutes  after,  a  trivial  incident  changed 
the  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  ^ve  him  a 
more  awfhl  sense  of  the  situation  m  which  he 
stood.  **  In  touching  Coke  gently  on  the  shoul- 
der with  his  cane,  and  bidding  him  *  Hold  !*  its 
goM  head  dropped  off,  and  he  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  served  with  eager  antioipation  and 
slavish  genuflexk>n,  was  left  to  take  it  up  him- 
self. This  omen  is  said  to  have  waked  his 
superstition.  It  was  no  less  calculated  to  aflbot 
him  through  his  reason.**t 

He  had  rallied,  however,  before  the  demand 
of  Bradshaw  for  his  answer,  and  replied  to  it 
with  great  ability,  and  in  a  very  grave  and  ool- 
lected  manner.  He  observed  that,  not  long 
before,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  bad  been  en* 


*  tyimeli,  T.,  4S9. 
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gaged  in  a  treaty  wiCh  both  Henaee  of  Vn^m* 
roeot,  and  that  the  treaty  had  been  very  near  a 
conclusion.  He  knew  not,  therefore,  by  what 
authority  he  had  been  brought  tbere^  other 
than  the  authority  of  thieves  and  robbera.  He 
saw  no  House  of  Lords  in  that  court,  and  be 
affirmed  that  a  king  also  was  necessary  to  cea- 
stitute  a  Parliament.  He  said  that  he  had  a 
trust  committed  to  him  by  Ood,  and  derived  to 
him  by  old  and  lawful  descent,  and  that  be 
would  not  betray  It  by  answering  to  a  new  and 
uuUwfol  authonty.  He  oondoded  that,  when 
he  WM  satisfied  of  the  authority  by  which  he 
was  brought  there  to  answer,  be  would  proceed 
farther.  Bradshaw  at  once,  and  in  a  speech 
of  much  subtlety,  overruled  the  objection  to  the 
competency  of  the  court,  and  ordered  the  ccnn- 
sel  to  proceed. 

The  second  and  third  days  of  the  trial  were 
consumed  in  similar  discourses.  The  eopit 
would  not  allow  the  authority  by  whieh  thiBy 
sat  there  to  be  dispated,  and  the  king  deseed 
that  he  might  give  his  reaseas.  This  pro- 
dnced  interruption  and  altercation.  The  pren- 
dent  informed  him  that  the  court  was  i 
of  the  authority  by  which  they  sat  there,  t 
that  they  overruled  his  demnrrer.  Tbey  tl 
caused  the  king's  contumacy  to  be  reoorded,  by 
which  he  refused  to  plead  be(bre  then.* 

The  fourth  and  fifth  days  of  the  thai  wen 
employed  in  hearing  witnesses,  the  court  hvF. 
ing  determined  that,  though  the  king  ] 
to  plead,  they  would  proceed  to  this  ea 
tion  ex  ahmdanti  only,  for  the  farther  • 
tion  of  themselves.  The  court  sat  during  these 
days  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  On  ih»  aixth 
day  the  commissioners  were  engaged  in  de- 
termining and  voting  the  sentenoe  with  which 
the  trial  was  to  be  completed. 

The  duty  of  '*  preparing  the  draught  oi  a  final 
sentenoe,  with  a  blank  for  the  manner  of  death,** 
was  now  intrusted  to  Henry  Marten  (who  had 
attended'  every  day  of  the  trial),  to  Thomas 
Scot,  to  Heniy  Ireton,  to  Harrison,  Say,  lisle, 
and  Love,  liie  next  day  (the  26th  of  Janaaiy) 
tbia  sentence  was  engrossed  at  a  private  meet- 
ing, and  the  S7th  appointed  for  the  last  sittiBg 
of  the  court. 

On  that  memoraUe  and  most  melnnchfliy 
day,  the  king  was  brought  for  the  last  time  to 
Westminster  Hall.  As  he  proceeded  along  the 
passages  to  the  court,  some  of  the  soUien 
and  of  the  rabble  set  up  a  cry  of  ^  Jnatioe  V 
"  Justice,  and  execution  !*'  This,  Mr.  Godwin 
justly  remarks,  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
spirit  of  the  mutiny  which  took  place  in  the 
army  in  November,  1647.  Hiese  men  distrast- 
ed  the  good  faith  of  their  leaders ;  and,  seeag 
that  six  days  had  now  passed  without  any  eoe- 
closion,  suspected,  as  the  manner  of  rade  and 
ignorant  men  is,  that  there  was  some  fool  play 
and  treaohery.  One  of  the  aokUera  upon  gnara 
said,  «*  Ood  bless  you,  sir.**  The  king  thaaksd 
him ;  but  his  officer  struck  him  with  bin  cane, 
««The  punishment,**  said  Charles,  *'methiaka, 
exceeds  the  ofibnoe.**  The  king,  wtieo  he  had 
retired,  asked  Herbert,  who  attended  hka, 
whether  he  had  heard  the  cry  for  juatioe,  who 
anawered  he  did,  and  wondered  at  it«  *«Sodid 
not  I,**  aaid  (Charles:  ««the  my  waa  no  ~ 
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gifM  by  tkeir  otfeen»  for  wbom  the  soldien 
would  do  the  like,  were  there  occasion."* 

Placed  for  the  last  time  at  the  bar,  Charles, 
without  waiting  for  the  address  of  Bradshaw, 
whose  appearance  betokened  jadgmeot,  desired 
of  the  coart  that,  before  an  **ugtj  sentence** 
was  pronoonoed  upon  him,  he  might  be  heard 
kfort  the  two  HaustM  of  Parluiment^  he  having 
stmething  to  saggest  which  nearly  eoneemed 
the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom.  The 
court  wonk)  at  once  have  rejected  this  proposal 
(wkidi  was,  in  effect,  taoAamount  to  a  demand 
for  the  rerersal  of  aH  that  had  been  done,  and 
1  revocation  of  the  vote  that  had  been  passed, 
declaring  the  people,  under  God,  the  original  of 
all  jast  power,  and  that  the  Commons'  House 
ia  Parliament,  as  representing  the  people,  were 
the  supreme  power)  but  for  the  exprmed  dis- 
latitftction  of  Conimissioner  Downes,  a  timid 
aad  insincere  man,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
•ittiBg  was  broken  up,  and  the  court  retired  to 
deliberate  in  private.  They  returned  in  half  an 
hour  with  a  unanimous  refusal  of  the  request. 

It  is  sappooed  by  many  writers  that  Charles 
purposed,  in  caae  they  had  assented,  to  resign 
the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son ;  but  if  so,  it  has 
been  iair)y  asked,*  Why  did  he  not  make  the 
offer  known  ia  some  other  way  1  It  would 
have  produced  its  effect  as  certainly  if  promul- 
gated ia  any  other  mode,  and  would,  at  all 
efeots,  have  bequeathed  to  posterity  the  full 
knowledge  *'  to  what  extremity  he  was  willing 
to  advance  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  to 
save  his  country  from  the  stain  of  regicide.** 
The  supposition  of  that  intention  does  scarcely, 
in  fact,  seem  probable.  Charles  had  wedded 
himself  to  his  kiosly  office,  and  had  now  accus- 
tomed himself  to  look  on  death  as  the  seal  that 
should  stamp  their  unioB  and  the  fame  of  mar- 
tyrdom indelibly  and  forever.  His  real  purpose 
ia  making  the  request  must  remain  a  secret, 
«SaaIly  with  the  well-considered  motives  of  the 
commissioners  in  refusing  it 

Bradshaw  now  rose  to  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence. *«What  sentence,**  he  said,  «*the  law 
affirms  to  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  public  enemy, 
that  sentence  you  are  now  to  hear  read  unto 
you,  and  that  is  the  sentence  of  the  court  *<^ 
The  clerk  then  read  it  at  large  from  a  scroll  of 
vcUouL  After  reciting  the  appointment  and 
porpose  of  the  high  court,  the  refusal  of  the  king 
to  acknowledge  it,  and  the  charges  proved  upon 

*Otk»r  aad  own  brotal  aatn|M,  snch  as  tb«  aoUiiMii 
Wmg  tba  ODoke  of  tk«>r  tobacco  in  hia  fac«,  hara  betn  re- 
pMtM  aad  Taheratad  ia  prist,  and  ara  yaC  groat  &brica- 
tMM^ga.  Bradia.  iw^  199,  aaCa.)  aaraUoa  and  War- 
«)«  aar  tttataoa  ar  Bon  of  tha  aaldiata  apit  ia  Charlaa'a 
m  Bat  both  Claraadon  aad  Warwick  ware  at  a  diftanea 
fnm  (k*  K«aa :  Harbert,  who  wat  ooniUntly  near  the  kiaf , 
"•T*  •»  Moh  thiaf .  WhiUbcka  ako,  aa  vaazcaptioBablB 
la  Raakwortb,  p.  Mtft.  wa  find  tba  wofdi 


l«  Ma  Chadaa'a  BMath,  on  tba  cry  of  tka  aoklien.  **  Poor 
w«a!  fcr  a  piaca  oCaMNMftkejrwaoId  do  a«  much  for  their 
ttmmmaAen.'*  Bat  it  it  not  daaiad  that  Mvaral  of  tha  lat- 
l«*  puta  of  Raahwarth'a  CoBaetioM  waia  laanarad  wHk 
^^hudMtk^mdkrftntktirpuHieMHem.  Tha  woida  in 
^•Mboa  ara,  ia  fact,  copiad  ftom  SandarMo,  p.  1139.  Mil- 
te  ( Or/eaMa  Stamda)  haa  airen  himaelf  tha  troaUe  to  ooa- 
Ml«  tha  tala,  that  ana  of  tha  aoldiara  waa  daatnyad  for 
«7ii«GadUaMjNm,tir.  Thapamoaof 
mtht  Imstlt^ 
Snflariaf  maar  thiaaa 

rrha  loth  of  Janoavy 


«7MfGadUaMjpo«,Mr.  Tha  pawioa  of  jwccodhw  tm$s 
^tmrmmpmitUHttmmtht  U$t  da^i  of  CkA*  tti 
a«  am^gim  tf  Ckri$t.  **  Snflariaf  oiaaT  thiaaa  hfca  to 
Chrtas"  n  SaaitoraoB*t  axpiwaioB.  (Tha  Mth  of  Janoavr 
JMMttwtaidad  aa  t/Mf4iv  *•  tha  Enf liah  Chareh,  and  a 
Ifviet  M  mvaias  aad.av«abf ,  in  oomaiaaioratian  of  KiMO 
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him,  it  ooncloded  thus :  *'  for  aU  which  treasfms 
and  crimes,  this  court  doth  adjudge  that  he,  the 
said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  mur- 
derer, and  public  enemy,  ahall  be  put  to  death 
by  severing  his  head  from  his  body.**  Then 
Bradshaw  again  rose  and  said,  "  The  sentenoe 
now  read  and  published  is  the  act,  sentence, 
judgment,  and  resolution  of  the  whole  court  ;*' 
upon  which,  all  the  commissioners  stood  up  bf 
way  of  dedaring  their  assent  The  unhappy 
king  now  solicit^  permission  to  speak,  but  was 
refused.  The  words  which  passed  between  him 
and  Bradshaw  are  worthy  of  record,  as  a  most 
pathetic  consummation  of  the  melancholy  scene. 
The  fortitude  and  dignity  which  had  sustained 
Charles  throughout  appears  at  last  to  have 
somewhat  given  way,  but  in  its  place  we  recog- 
nise a  human  sufTering  and  agony  of  heart  to 
the  laat  degree  affecting.  **  Will  you  bear  me 
a  word,  sir  ?**  he  asked.  **  Sir,"  replied  Brad- 
shaw, *«you  are  not  to  be  heard  after  the  sen- 
tence.** **  No,  sir  1  *'  exclaimed  the  king.  **  Ne, 
sir,  by  your  fovour,*'  retorted  the  president. 
"  Guilds,  withdraw  your  prisoner.**  Charles 
then  exclaimed,  with  a  touching  struggle  of 
deep  emotion,  **  I  may  apeak  after  the  sentence ! 
By  your  favour,  shr !  I  may  speak  after  the  sen- 
tence !  Evas !  By  your  favour — **  A  stem 
monosyllable  Arom  Bradshaw  interrupted  him, 
**  Hold  !**  and  aigns  were  given  to  the  guards. 
With  passionate  entreaty  the  king  again  in- 
terfered. "The  sentence,  sir!  I  nay,  air,  I 
do—**  Again  Bradahaw  said  <«Hold!*'  and 
the  king  was  taken  out  of  court  as  these  words 
broke  from  him :  *<  I  am  not  suffered  to  speak. 
Expect  what  justice  other  people  will  have  !*' 

In  the  short  interval  that  remained  to  hioi, 
every  consolation  of  spiritual  advisers,  or  of 
the  society  of  Friends,  was  granted  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Conunonwealth.  He  paoeod  the 
38th  of  January,  which  was  Sunday,  alone  with 
Doctor  Joxon,  engaged  in  exeroises  of  devotion. 
On  the  Monday  he  received  the  farewell  visit 
of  his  children.  At  this  moment  he  might  him- 
self have  said,  with  his  old  and  betrayed  friend 
Strafibrd,  *<Put  not  your  truat  in  princes!*' 
None  of  the  princes  of  Europe  had  offered  an 
intercession  in  his  ihvour.  A  republic  alone, 
that  of  the  United  Provinces,  interposed  with  a 
desire  that  his  life  niight  he  spared.* 

The  warrant  for  his  execution — the  '*  bloody 
warrant,**  as  history  calls  it— had  meanwhile 
(on  the  20th)  been  signed  by  the  fifty-nine  com- 
missioners, vrbo  have  by  that  act  made  their 
names  memorable  forever,  t    A  scene  of  an 


'  Joamak  of  Locda,  Ian.  S9  and  Fab.  t ;  of  Ckaniaoaa, 
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t  It  waa  ia  thata  worda :  *'  Wheraaa  Charlea  Stuart,  king 
of  England,  it  and  itandath  conTietad,  attalatad,  and  con* 
damnod  of  hifh  traaaon  aad  othar  hif h  erimaa ;  and  aan- 
tanoa  apao  Sataidajr  laat  waa  pvaiioaaoad  agaiait  him  hf 
diia  covft,  to  ba  pot  to  daath  by  tha  aarariaf  of  his  haad 


from  hia  bodr,  of  which  taataaea  axacatioa  jat  ratMiaadi 

lliaM  •       - 

idaaat< 

ipim  th 
atant  nooth  of  Janoarjr,  ba( 
aonisf  and  iva  in  tha  aftanMea  af  tha  aa»a  daj,  with  fi^l 


to  ba  dona, 
to  Ma  tha  a 
WhitahaU,  npim  tha 


ara,  tharaloiaf  to  will  and  raqaira  ran 
eatad  m  tha  opan  ttraat,  baton 
dari'  ' 
batwaaa^  hoara  often  m  tha 


tha  opan  ttraat,  bate 
baiaf  the  Mth  daj  af  this  in- 


And  thaaa  ara  to  raqaira  all  oBcata,  eolditrt,  and 
oihan,  tha  good  paanla  af  this  natkai'ef  Knyland,  to  ba  aa- 
aiatiaf  onto  jroa  la  thia  aartioa. 

*•!>>  CoL  Pranoia  Haakar,  Cal.  HaMka,  aad  l4aat.<d. 
Phnj ,  aad  to  arary  of  thaa. 

**  6iT«n  «adw  our  hasdt  aad  Mali. 
(Saalad  and  aobeenbad  by) 
*■  Joha  Bradahaw,  Thooiaa  Qttjf  Olirar  Croisw«Ila  £1- 
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extraordinary  character  between  Marten  and 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  sign- 
ing of  this  warrant.  As  Cromwell  advanced  to 
the  table  with  the  pen,  he  laughingly  marked 
Marten's  face  with  the  ink,  and  the  same  prac- 
tical jest  was  returned  with  interest  by  Marten. 
The  anecdote  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  de- 
testable collection  of  slanders,  **  The  Trials  of 
the  Regicides  ;"  but  I  give  it,  because,  on  its 
being  sworn  to  at  his  trial,  Marten  himself, 
without  den3ring  it,  simply  remarked  that  the 
circumstance  did  not  imply  malice.  He  had 
been  pleading  his  utter  want  of  malice  against 
the  king  personally  in  all  he  did,  when  the  crown 
counsel  observed,  *'  We  shall  prove  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  (because  he  woukl  wipe  off 
malice)  that  he  did  this  merrily,  and  was  in 
great  sport  at  the  time  of  the  signing  the  war- 
rant for  the  king's  execution."  **  That  does  not 
imply  malice,**  remarked  Marten. 

An  old  servant  of  his,  named  Ewer,  was  upon 
this  put  into  the  witness  box,  and  the  follow- 
ing examination  took  place :  **  Counsel.  Come, 
sir,  you  are  here  upon  your  oath ;  speak  to  my 
lords  and  the  jury ;  you  know  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  Tery  well ;  you  have  sometimes  served 
him :  were  you  present  in  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber, January  29tk,  1648,  at  the  signing  the  war- 
rant—  the  parchment  —  against  the  kingV* 
<*  Ewar.  The  day  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  was 
in  that  chamber  to  attend  a  gentleman  there ; 
I  followed  that  gentleman  (looking  at  Mr.  Mar- 
ten)—I  followed  that  gentleman  into  that  cham- 
ber.*' «  LorA-CkUf'hartm,  After  what  gentle- 
man V  **  Ev>tr..  Mr.  Marten.  My  lord,  I  was 
pressnig  to  come  near,  but  I  was  put  off  by  an 
officer  or  soldier  there ;  I  told  him  I  was  order- 
ed to  be  by  that  gentleman.  My  lord,  I  did  see 
m  pen  in  Mr.  Cromwell's  hand,  and  he  marked 
Mr.  Marten  in  the  face  with  it,  and  Mr.  Muten 
did  the  like  to  him ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  one 
set  his  hand,  though  I  did  see  a  parehment 
there  with  a  great  many  seals  to  it.** 

If  the  occurrence  really  took  place,  it  is  yet 
unworthy  of  such  a  philosophical  historian  as 
Hume  to  quote  it  as  an  evidence  of  barbarous 
or  **  rustic**  buffoonery.*  No  doubt,  if  Marten 
and  Cromwell  did  this,  they  did  it  as  a  despe- 
rate momentary  relief  from  over-excited  nerves, 
and  because  they  felt  more  acutely  than  their 
more  sober  brethren  all  that  was  involved  in 
the  dark  duty  they  were  then  engaged  in. 
Such  *<  toys  of  desperation**  commonly  bubble 
vp  from  a  deep-flowing  stream  below.  Downes, 
«  weak  man,  is  said  to  have  been  obliged  to  go 
out  into  the  speaker's  chamber  **  to  ease  his 
heart  with  teare.'*  Marten  and  Cromwell  were 
not  weak  men,  and  it  was  not  in  tears,  at  such 


a  time  as  this,  that  they  conld  hare  eased  Uor 
hearts! 

The  mournful  and  tragic  scene  that  was  en- 
acted on  the  30th  of  January,  1649,  in  the  open 
street  fronting  Whitehall,*  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  history,  and  need  not  be  described 
here.  Through  the  whole  of  that  scene  Charles 
bore  himself  with  a  dignified  composure,  and 
was  to  the  last  undisturbed,  self-posseraed,  and 
serene.  He  addressed  the  crowd  from  the 
scaffold,  forgave  all  his  enemies,  protested  that 
the  war  was  not  begun  by  him,  declared  that 
the  people's  right  was  only  to  have  their  hie 
and  goods  their  own,  **  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment being  nothing  pertaining  to  theoi,'*  and 
concluded  with  words  which,  perhaps,  express- 
ed a  sincere  delusion,  that  **  he  died  the  martyr 
of  the  people.**  When  his  head  fell«  severed 
by  the  executioner  at  one  blow,  **  a 
versal  groan  issued  from  the  crowd. 


n&i- 


wud  Wbatoy,  Miokael  LhreMy,  John  Okav,  John  Duwrt, 
John  Boorohet,  Henry  Iretoo,  TboniM  Maleverar,  John 
Blnck^ton,  John^Hatoninaon,  WilHnm  Ooffe,  Thoows  Pride, 


Ptt«r  Tomplt,  Thonu  Harriaon,  John  Hoaon,  Henry  Smith, 
Feffegrina  PelhMn,  Simon  Meyn,  Thomat  Horton,  J<4»n 
Jonee,  John  More,  Hardreee  Waller,  Gilbert  Millimrtoa, 
Creorge  Fleetwood,  John  Alnred,  Robert  Lilbom,  WiUiam 
Say,  Anthony  SUfMly,  Riohaid  Denne,  Robert  Tichbnme, 
Hnmphny  Bdwutia,  Daniel  Blagiave,  Owen  Roe,  William 
Pvreroy,  Adrian  Soroope^amea  Temple,  Angnatine  Oar* 
land,  Edmeod  Lndlow,  Henry  Marten,  Vincent  Potter, 
WiUiam  Coaatable,  Richard  Ingoldaby,  William  Cawley, 
f eba  Barstead,  laaae  Bwera,  John  DizwelljValeatine  Wal 
ton,  Gregory  Norton,  Thomaa  Cbakmer,  Thomaa  Wofaa 
John  Yen,  Oragary  Clement,  John  Downa,  Thomaa  Wayte, 
Thomaa  Scotj^John  Carew,  Milea  Corbet."— £««A.,  Tti.,  liw. 


Soot,  John  Carew,j 
M,  HiaL,  T.,  7$. 


**  He  nethinff  oommen  did,  or 
Upon  that  memorable  aoene ; 

Bat  with  hia  keener  eye 

The  axe'a  edge  did  try : 
Nor  called  the  goda.  with  Tvlgar 
To  rindicate  hia  helpleea  right: 

Bat  bowed  hia  comeW  head 

Down  aa  npon  a  bed  f" 

So  in  a  tew  years  afler  wrote  a  most  generoos 
adversary,  whose  name  is  dear  to  every  lover 
of  literature  or  of  liberty,  Andrew  Marrel,  aod 
in  an  ode  to  Oliver  Cromwell  hims^f !  The 
lapse  of  two  oenturies  has  confirmed  the  po-> 
et*8  praise. 

In  pronouncing  upon  this  great  erent  as  a 
mere  act  of  statesmanship — an  opinion  caDed 
for  in  this  memoir  of  one  of  the  king's  most 
ardent  and  inflexible  judges — it  needs  no  hesi- 
tation to  declare  it  at  once  a  most  melanchdy 
and  disastrous  error.  The  result  proved  thict, 
through  long  years  of  political  suflbrings  and 
distractions.  But  as  surely  as  it  was  an  error, 
so  surely  was  it  committed  in  good  faith — com- 
mitted as  an  awfUl  act  of  justice,  and  to  exhdh 
it  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and,  through  them, 
to  all  succeeding  generations  of  men,  *«  a  terri- 
ble example.**  It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  just 
and  unbiased  inquirer  into  history  (for  histories 
are  so  written  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  read 
them  alone),  that  Charles  I.  had,  ^  to  a  degree 
which  can  scarcely  be  exceeded,  conspired 
against  the  liberty  of  his  conntry."t  It  was  to 
this  he  died  a  martyr ;  not  to  the  Church  or  to 
the  people,  but  to  his  intense  desire  for  abso- 
lute power  and  authority.  For  this  be  laid 
aside,  for  upward  of  twelve  years,  alt  ose  of 
Parliaments;  for  this,  when  driven  to  them 
again,  he  negotiated  for  an  anny  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland  to  overawe  their  sittings ; 
for  this,  he  most  daringly  Tiolated  their  nMMt 
sacred  privileges,  at  last  conomenced  war 
against  them,  and  for  four  years  desolated 
England  with  the  blood  of  her  bravest  chiklreo. 
Nor,  when  -conquered,  did  he  surrender  the 
desperate  hope^  which  was  still  sustained  ftr 
this.  In  every  quarter  he  sought  for  the  mate- 
rials of  a  new  war ;  and  at  last,  after  an  inter- 
val of  twenty  months,  **  and  from  the  deote 
of  his  prison,**  he  found  them.    Nor  ahoold  it 


*  The  aoafloid  waa  erected  imiMdiately  bafere  the  Bm- 
qneting  Houae,  now  Whitehall  Chanel,  and  Charlae  b  mad 
to  have  enteied  upon  the  ecaflbld  Uuoiifli  the  oaana  «<•> 
dow  of  the  latter  baikling. 
t  Godwin,  Hiat.  of  Cob.,  U.,  aat. 
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be  forgotten  that  all  hope  of  compromise  at  last 
was  rendered  doubly  vain  by  the  most  consum- 
mate insincerity  on  the  part  of  Charles  :  **  He 
coald  never  be  reconciled  ;  he  could  never  be 
disarmed ;  be  could  never  be  convinced.  His 
was  a  war  to  the  death,  and  therefore  had  the 
utmost  aggravation  that  can  belong  to  a  war 
against  the  liberty  of  a  nation."*  Such  was 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Charles  I.,  and 
herein  the  justification  of  the  motives  of  his 
JDdges  What  farther  is  to  be  said  on  this 
point  shall  be  said  in  this  memoir  by  themselves. 
What  can  be  better  urged  for  those  who  held 
that  a  simple  deposition  of  Charles  was  the 
wiser  course,  has  been  said  in  the  Life  of  Vane. 

A  distinction,  however,  has  been  made  by 
the  historian  of  the  Conmionwealth,t  which 
sboold  not  be  omitted  here.  Speaking  of  the 
critical  complexion  of  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings at  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  he  ob- 
serves, **  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Inde- 
pendents had  had  the  superiority ;  but  their  au- 
tbonty,  so  far  as  depended  on  the  number  of 
▼otes,  hung  by  a  thread.  How  long  was  that 
state  of  things  likely  to  continue  1  By  what- 
cter  party  they  were  displaced,  they  well  knew 
that  the  crime  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  Charles, 
and  signing  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  would 
be  visited  with  the  severest  vengeance.t  They 
knew  that  they  held  their  lives  in  their  hands. 
When  they  gave  judgment  against  the  king, 
they  at  the  same  time  pronounced  sentence  on 
themselves.  They  could  not,  with  any  securi- 
ty, calculate  on  the  impunity  of  eleven  years 
and  four  months,  which  they  ultimately  reaped. 
But  they  had  engaged  in  a  great  cause,  and 
they  would  not  draw  back.  Their  cause  might 
triumph  forever  ;  but  they  could  not  be  so  in- 
fatuated and  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the 
many  probabilities  there  were  that  the  business 
would  have  a  different  issue.  In  that  case  they 
consented  to  sacrifice  their  lives  on  the  altar 
of  their  country.  Buf  we  must  not  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  imagine  that  the  judges  who 
sat  on  the  life  of  the  king  were  all  men  of  hero- 
ic resolution.  There  were  certain  men  among 
them  by  whom  the  business  was  planned; 
there  were  others  who  had  no  part  in  framing 
the  measure,  but  who  willingly  devoted  them- 
selfes  in  the  afiair ;  but  there  was  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  king's  judges  who  co-operated  from 
timidity— had  no  will  to  the  business,  but  had 
not  the  courage  to  refuse  those  by  whom  they 
^re  pi«8sed  into  it.** 

Upon  the  wliole,  the  subject  may  be  safely 
left  with  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  statesman 
of  modem  times,  and  a  high  and  unblemished 
uthority  on  all  points  of  constitutional  doc- 
trine. "  If,"  observes  Charles  James  Fox,  in 
bis  ••  Fragment  of  History,"  "  if  we  consider 
this  question  of  example  in  a  more  extended 
▼iew,  and  look  to  the  general  effect  produced 
Qpon  the  minds  of  men,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
bat  the  opportunity  thus  given  to  Charles  to 
<hsplay  his  firmness  and  piety  has  ertated  more 
ruput  for  his  memory  than  it  eould  otherwise 
W  ohuuned.    It  has  been  thought  dangerous 

*  Girfwia,  Hist,  of  tbt  Com.,  ii.,  069.     t  Mr.  Godwin. 

t  Nor  waa  tkit  th*  only  danfer.  Aaaaaaination  man  bare 
Mn  ptaamt  to  thair  iaagiaaUom,  aa  lilely  to  haTa  baan 
■"•"•tad  to  agaittat  thaoi.  Dorislaoa  and  Raiaaboroufh 
•trt  lanniiiaiid  noa  aftar.~(Saa  Brodia,  Brit.  Bmp.,  it., 
MiMMl  Godwin,  iT.,Mt.)  ^'     * 

Baa 


to  the  morals  of  mankind,  even  in  romance,  to 
make  ns  sympathise  with  characters  whose 
general  conduct  is  blameable  ;  but  how  much 
greater  must  the  effect  be  when,  in  real  history, 
our  feelings  are  interested  in  favour  of  a  mon- 
arch with  whom,  to  say  the  least,  bis  subjects 
were  obliged  to  contend  in  arms  for  their 
liberty  1  After  all,  however,  notwithstanding 
what  the  more  reasonable  part  of  mankind  may 
think  upon  this  question,  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  this  singular  proceeding  has 
not,  as  much  as  any  other  circumstance,  served 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  EngUsh  nation  tx  ths 
omnion  of  Europe  in  general.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  guilt  of  the  action— that  is  to  say,  the  taking 
away  of  the  life  of  the  king — is  what  most  men 
in  the  place  of  Cromwell  and  his  associates 
would  have  incurred ;  tthat  there  is  of  splendour 
and  of  magnanimity  in  it,  I  mean  the  publicity 
and  solemnity  of  the  act,  is  what  few  would  be  car 
pable  of  displaying  y 

The  business  of  the  Commonwealth  was  now 
resumed  with  quiet  and  resolved  deUberation. 
On  the  Commons'  journals  of  the  day  of  exe- 
cution there  is  a  remarkable  entry :  **  Ordered, 
That  the  common  vast  be  stayed  until  to-morrow 
morning,  10  o'clock;"  but  on  the  day  following, 
ordinary  matters  were  proceeded  with ;  and  on 
the  1st  of  February  the  House  of  Lords  sent  m 
message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  desiring  a 
conference  on  the  sew  settlement.  The  Com- 
mons allowed  the  messengers  to  wait  at  the 
door  without  the  slightest  notice  of  them  or  of 
their  message.  The  patience  of  the  messen- 
gers  was  exhausted,  but  not  that  of  the  Lords, 
who  sent  again  and  again,  with  as  little  suc- 
cess.* At  hist  the  Commons  took  notice  of 
their  existence  indeed ! 

On  the  6th  of  February  it  was  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  *<  that  the  House  of  Peers 
in  Parliament  is  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  that  an  act  be  brought  in 
to  that  purpose.*'  Upon  this  Mr.  D'Israeli  re- 
marks,f  '*  Harry  Marten,  as  reddess  in  his  wit 
as  in  his  life,  with  the  same  tolerant  good- 
humour  which  he  had  evinced  en  a  former  oc- 
casion with  Judge  Jenkins,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Lords,  that  *  they  were 
useless,  but  not  dangerous.*  By  this  felicitous 
humour,  this  Cemmonwealth-man  had  often 
relieved  the  Reyalists  in  their  most  critical 
circumstances."  Mr.  D'Israeli  here  falls  into 
an  unaooountaUe  error.  Marten's  amendment 
was  merely  as  to  the  terms  of  the  motion,  and, 
far  from  being  **in  favour**  of  the  Lords,  is 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite  sarcasm  that  has 
ever  been  levelled  a^nst  them.  His  dislike 
of  that  House  was  always,  it  has  been  shown, 
most  eagerly  manifested,  and  the  present  op- 
portunity was  not  to  be  resisted.  Some  graver 
members  having  objected,  he  withdrew  the 
amendment ;  and,  on  the  aubsequent  division 
of  forty-four  to  twenty-nine,  which  took  place 
on  the  motion  for  the  abolition,  was  one  of  the 
tellers*  for  the  majoritv  against  the  Lonis. 
When  the  motion  passed  their  lordships  were 
sitting.  It  was  conununicated  to  them ;  they 
heara  prayers ;  disposed  of  a  rectory ;  ad- 


*  Hiatory  fW>m  Bfackintoah,  ti.,  IM. 

t  Commaatariaa,  ▼.,  418. 

t  Joomala.  Lord  Grey  of  Oroby  waa  tha  othar  talW. 
and  for  tha  minorltx  tba  tallara  wara  Coloaalt  Purafoj  and 
gydr-*- — 
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Joonied  to  tbe  next  morning  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  did  not  ait  again  tUl  the  Rea- 
toration.* 

A  more  memorable  Tote  was  paaaed  next 
day :  **  That  kii^^ahip  m  this  nation  hath  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  uoneoeesaryt  bur- 
densome, and  dangerous  to  the  liberty,  safety, 
and  puMio  interest  of  the  peojile,  and  ought 
therefore  to  he  abolished.'*  This  was  followed 
up  1^  Marten,  who  proposed  that  the  king's 
alatttes  at  the  Old  Royal  Bxohasge  and  other 
places  should  be  taken  down,  and  the  following 
Mseriptions  placed  on  the  several  sites  :  **  Exit 
Tfframuu  Regum  uZ/nmct — Anno  liberkUiM  An- 
gUa  restUukB  pnm$^^Anno  Domini  1648-9,  Jitn. 
80.'*  This  was  agreed  to,  and  at  onoe  done. 
Two  acts  in  pursuance  of  the  Totes  were  pass- 
ed ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  published  a 
declaration  of  its  *'  late  proceedings,  and  set- 
ilii^  the  government  in  the  way  of  a  free  state," 
which  was  widely  circulated  in  the  English, 
Latin,  French,  and  Botch  hinguages. 

In  all  these  proceedings  Marten  was  the  most 
prorakieat  actor.  He  now  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  sale  of  the  royal  property  in  lands  and 
booses,  of  those  trappings  of  royalty  which  are 
called  the  regalia,  of  the  king's  furniture,  jew- 
els, paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.f  The 
courts  of  France,  Spain,  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, and  Sweden,  were  the  chief  purchasers. 
The  iadifferenoe  with  which  they  looked  on 
while  Charles  was  tried  and  executed,  has  been 
contrasted  reproachfolly,  and  not  unjustly,  by 
•Royalists,  with  their  avidity  to  possess  his 
spoils,  t  And  now  the  9th  of  February  was  the 
first  day  of  term,  or  sitting  in  the  courts  of 
law ;  mi  this  ciinumstaace  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  certain  preliminary  steps  should  im- 
mediately be  taken.  In  these  Marten  also  took 
active  part  Of  the  twelve  judges,  the  two 
chief  justices,  the  chief  baron,  with  Jermyn  for 
•the  King's  Bench,  Pheasant  for  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  Gates  for  the  Exchequer,  signified 
their  willingness  to  continue  in  the  exercise 
of  their  oflices,  provided  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  a  dedaratioB  that  they  were  resolved 
to  maintain  the  fondamental  laws  of  the  nation, 
and  passed  an  act  for  repealing  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  without  delay.  One  of  the  acts  was 
introduced  by  Maitea.  An  oath  well  and  traly 
to  serve  the  Parliament  and  peo|rfe  was  then 
aobstitoted ;  and,  the  name  of  King's  Bench 
bemg  taken  away,  that  of  Upper  Bench  was 
substituted  in  its  place.  The  other  six  judges 
declined  taking  commissions  under  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  great  seal  was  at  the  same 
time  brought  into  the  House  and  broken  in 
pieces ;  and  m  new  seal  being  ready,  and  Wid- 
drington  declining  to  continue  in  ofllce,  it  was 
intrusted  to  Whitekxske,  Sergeant  Richard 
Keble,  and  John  Lisle.  At  the  same  time  the 
ofltoe  of  commissioner  was  rendered  more  im- 
portant and  honourable  by  its  being  enacted 
that  it  shoukl  thenceforth  be  held  by  the  tenure 
quamdiu  we  heme  geteernU.^ 

The  most  hnportant  change  remained  to  be 
made— the  substitntion  of  an  executive  council 
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of  State  for  the  committee  of  govemmeot  it 
Derby  Hoo?e.  To  this  end,  five  membere  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  appointed  as  a 
committee  to  select  the  names  of  forty  persons 
fit  to  compose  this  council,  whose  power  was 
to  continue  for  one  year.  The  five  persons 
were  John  Lisle,  Cornelius  Holland,  Luxe  Rob> 
inson,  Thomas  Scot,  and  Edmund  Ludlow ;  and 
it  has  been  remarked  very  truly  that  their  ap> 
pointment  was  an  instance  of  **  remaikabje 
delicacy,"  since  ceruinly  none  of  them  had 
yet  been  habitually  concerned  in  the  conduct 
of  public  afifairs,  though  two  of  them,  Scot  and 
Ludlow,  were  known  for  their  integrity,  their 
great  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  and  the 
ardour  of  their  Republican  sentiments. 

On  the  17th  of  February  the  council  of  state 
was  installed.  Heniy  Marten  took  his  seat  in 
it  with  Cromwell,  Bradsbaw,  and  Ludlow. 
Vane's  subsequent  adhesion  has  been  described. 
Most  truly  does  Mr.  Godwin  exdaim,  **  Never 
did  any  governors  enter  upon  their  Amotions 
under  more  formidable  difBculties  than  the  mea 
who  now  undertook  to  steer  and  direct  the  ves- 
sel of  the  new  Commonwealth.  They  were, 
in  a  certain  sense,  a  handful  of  men,  vvith  the 
whole  people  of  England  against  them.*  Hieir 
hold  on  the  community  was,  by  their  religiooa 
sentiments  (those  of  the  Independents),  by  the 
rooted  aversion  of  many  to  the  late  king  and 
his  family,  by  the  sincere  terror  that  was  foK 
of  the  ascendency  either  of  the  Eptsoopal  or 
Presbyterian  party,  and  the  devout  adherence 
of  a  respectable  set  of  men  to  the  principle  of 
religious  toleration.  The  character  also  of 
the  leaders  did  wonders.  Scarcely  has  there 
existed  a  body  of  more  eminent  stateameo 
than  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  Marten,  and 
Vane."  On  the  10th  of  March,  the  cooncii, 
which  had  theretofore  had  a  different  prsses 
for  each  day  of  sitting,  appointed  Bradshaw 
their  ofilcial  president ;  and,  three  days  later, 
Milton,  Bradshaw's  kinsman,  was  made  secre- 
tary to  the  council  for  foreisn  tongues — an  ofiSoe 
held  by  Weckerlin  under  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms. 

One  of  their  first  steps  was  to  settle  the  i»- 
ligious  government,  which  was  not  left  to  wSd 
theories,  or  merelv  loose  and  voluntarj  ar- 
rangement. The  Presbyterian  form  was  main- 
tained, but  stripped  of  all  coercive  power  and 
temporal  pretensions — ^in  short,  restricted  to 
conferring  licenses  and  ordination.  A  provo- 
ion  was  made  out  of  the  tithes  for  the  Fpo- 
copalian  clergy,  and  there  was  a  decided  re- 
laxation even  towards  Catholics.  During  the 
debates  on  these  important  mattery  Henry 
Marten  signalized  himself  bv  the  first  expres- 
sion of  opinions  which  should  be  renumbered 
to  his  lasting  honour.  He  proposed  the  repeal 
of  the  statute  of  banishment  ag^unst  the  Jews  t 
That  conununity  had  been  banished  from  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1290 ;  and  from  that  time  m> 
body  of  Jews,  formed  into  a  community,  could 
be  found  within  our  dominions.  Now,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  hundred  and  fifty>nine  yeaia»  it 
was  Henry  Marten  who  proposed,  in  a  M^de 
spirit  of  justice,  to  put  an  end  to  this  proserin 
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tioo.  He  wttOMiiecessftal,  and  the  reform  witf 
left  for  Cromwell  to  actueve  in  his  daj  of  abeo^ 
hte  power.  Bat  the  eloqoent  praise  which  Mr. 
Godwin  beetowa  upon  Cromwell  for  the  act 
alioQid  bafe  been  written  of  Marten.  '*  It  was 
ao  enterprise  worthy  of  his  character.  Hiaeom- 
prebeasire  mind  enabled  him  to  take  in  all  its 
Teeommendationa  and  an  its  adrantagea.  Hie 
libenlitj  of  his  disposition,  and  his  arowed  at- 
tachment to  the  canse  of  toleration,  rendered 
it  aa  adrentare  beeoninsr  him  to  achieve.  As 
a  man,  be  held  that  no  hnman  being  shotild  be 
pfoseribed  among  his  fellownnen  for  the  acci- 
deotof  his  birth ;  aa  a  Christian,  who  looked 
forward  in  the  fkith  of  prophecy  for  the  con- 
▼ertionof  these  oor  elder  brethren  in  the  rejeo- 
tion  of  polytheism,  he  knew  that  kind  treatment 
and  impaitiaf  justice  aopplied  oar  best  instm- 
neot  for  sabdning  their  prejudices ;  and  as  a 
statesman,  be  was  aware  how  nseftil  the  Jews 
aigbt  be  made  to  the  nation  as  the  medimn  of 
oooraMree,  and  to  the  government  as  Uie  means 
of  correspondenoe,  the  ooaomnnicatora  of  valo- 
able  inforaaation,  and  the  divulgers  of  secrets 
vith  which  it  might  be  important  for  them  to 
be  aeqaainted." 

It  has  been  with  some  justice  reproached  to 
these  great  founders  and  fathers  of  the  Oom- 
inonwealth,  that  they  failed  at  this  time,  with 
all  the  power  in  their  hands,  to  reform  the  rep- 
resentation, the  munieipal  institutions,  and  the 
hw,  aecording  to  the  admirable  ootlhie  given 
n  the  •«  Det^ration  of  the  Army**  and  the 
-  Aereement  of  the  People,"  and  to  make  this 
the  basis  of  the  new  settlement.  The  matter 
baa  been  dlaeusaed  in  the  Life  of  Vane.  The 
ofllf  answer  to  the  reproach  is,  that  to  have 
"•solved  Partiament  at  this  crisis  would  have 
been  to  expose  the  nation,  very  possibly,  to  the 
warn  of  king^iip,  with  its  power  and  passions, 
«gd  possibly  with  the  biaot  vengeance  of  the 
jPwihytertana  in  its  train.  The  new  rulers, 
wwerer,  recruited  the  Hooee  by  relaxation  In 
nfoor  of  excluded  and  retired  membera,  and  by 
new  wriu  to  till  up  vacancies.* 

The  dUBcolties  which  beset  the  young  Com- 
inoBweahh  in  relation  to  the  question  of  a  dis- 
•ohrtisa  of  the  Parliament  were  great  indeed, 
ujostioe  to  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time, 
way  abould  never  be  lost  sight  of.  ♦*  The  gov- 
•wncnt  of  the  country,"  Mr.  Godwin  truly 
aaja,  «*was  at  this  time  in  a  very  artificial  and 
^lUttlural  condition.  The  existing  power  and 
jrgaaiiation  rested  in  three  bodies  of  men. 
The  oounoil  of  war,  who  had  purged  the  Par- 
Uuseat  on  the  eth  of  December ;  the  Parlia- 
Mit,  or  House  of  Coounons,  such  as  it  re- 
*y»ed  alter  that  reduction  of  its  membera ; 
««  the  coancU  of  state,  which  had  been  ap- 
Poiated  by  the  nratual  underatanding  and  con- 
«*vd  of  the  other  two.  Theee  three  bodiea  of 
jw  were  in  perfect  harmony :  the  majority  of 
ne  House  of  Commons,  since  the  event  of  the 
JU  of  December,  had  eaponsed  and  approved 
we  ideas  of  the  eouncil  of  war ;  and  the  council 
^ttats,  wUefa  was,  in  reality,  a  aeleotion  of 
•M  ablest  and  fittest  members  from  the  other 
J^  was  employed,  with  assiduity,  sagacity, 
■•d  easray,  in  earryiag  on  the  executive  gov- 
««t"»ent  in  a  way  corresponding  with  the  de- 
"jM  asd  coneeptiona  of  their  oreatora.  The 
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whole  of  these,  hi  thefar  anther^  over  the  n«- 
tkm— and  they  retained  for  the  preaent  the  ao- 
quieaoance  or  submission  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people— hunf  by  a  aingle  thread.  The 
eomctl  of  war  and  of  state  were  arbitrary 
oombisations  of  yien ;  but  the  Parliament  had 
been  chosen  by  the  people.  It  is  true,  they 
were  reduced  by  the  cooapolsory  absence  of 
many  ef  their  members,  and  by  other  circora* 
atances,  to  a  aaaaU  number,  and  were  styled 
by  Lilbame,  and  other  aodaoioos  and  incoa* 
aiderate  men,  a  mock  Parliament.  Still  they 
bore  the  magic  name,  a  Parliament :  the  hiwa 
of  England,  by  old  prescription,  were  accus- 
tomed to  emanate  from  the  Parlianwnt  of  Engw 
land.  Oonstituled  as  they  were,  they  couU 
not  be  despised.  The  abilitiea  of  CromweO, 
Ireton,  and  Yaae,  countenanced  by  the  virtuea 
of  Fairfax,  Lndtow,  Bradshaw,  and  Soot,  n»> 
cessanly  commanded  respect.  They  had  in 
their  aerviee  the  profeasSonal  talents  of  White- 
looke,  St.  John,  RoUe,  and  the  gallant  Blake. 
They  were  reconomended  to  pubhe  fhvour  by 
the  wit  of  Marten  and  the  literature  of  Milton. 
They  included  in  tliehr  council  the  Eaifo  of 
Pembroke,  Salisbury,  Denbigh,  and  Mulgrave, 
with  Yiseount  Lisle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, and  brother  to  Algernon  Sidney.  Sudi 
were  the  present  Houoe  of  Comaaons,  such  the 
present  administrative  government.*' 

The  best  alignment  used  for  the  retention  of 
this  government  nndistartied  for  the  present, 
was,  however,  afterward  used  in  a  debate  upon 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Henry 
Marten  himself,  in  a  happy  and  apposite  simile. 
He  told  the  House,  •'that  he  thought  they  might 
find  the  best  advice  from  the  Scripture  what 
they  ware  to  do  in  this  particular :  that  when 
Moses  was  found  upon  the  river,  and  brought 
to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  she  took  care  that  the 
mother  might  be  found  ont,  to  whose  care  he 
might  be  cmnmitted  to  be  nuraed ;  which  suc- 
ceeded very  happily."  Applying  thia,  he  ob- 
served, «*  Their  Commonwealth  was  yet  an  in- 
fant of  a  weak  growth  and  a  very  tender  con* 
atitution ;  and  therefmre  hia  opinion  waa,  that 
nobody  oonld  be  so  fit  to  nurse  it  as  the  mother 
who  brought  it  forth,  and  that  they  shooM  not 
think  of  putting  it  under  any  other  bands  until 
it  had  obtained  more  jrearo  and  vigour."  To 
which  he  added,  <*  that  Uiey  had  another  infhm 
too  under  their  hands,  the  war  with  Holland, 
which  had  thrived  wonderfoUy  under  their  con- 
duct; but  he  much  doubted  that  it  woold  be 
quickly  strangled  if  it  were  taken  out  of  their 
care  who  had  hitherto  governed  it."* 

But  to  describe  the  coarse  of  government^ 
and  Marten's  share  in  it  in  farther  detafl,  would 
be  to  retrace  much  of  the  ground  ahready  gone 
over  in  the  Memoir  of  Yaoe.  It  w^  be  sufil- 
cient  to  observe  upon,  and  to  aketch,  a  few  of 
the  more  peraonal  points  of  his  conduct  merely. 

Soon  after  the  installation  of  the  council  of 
state,  the  indefbtigable  and  ontameable  Lilbume 
began  hia  agitationa  once  more.  He  promoted 
disseasions  in  the  army;  abased  CroBweU* 
Fairfhx,  Marten,  and  all  the  leadera ;  reanimn- 
ted  ^e  hopes  of  the  LeveUero ;  and,  in  rowavd 
fhr  it  aU,  waa  abut  up  once  more  in  the  Tower, 
This  had  no  efifbct,  however ;  for,  while  CrM- 
well'a  terrible  campaign  against  the  Irish  IPi. 
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beDion  was  spreading  slaughter  and  desolation 
throueh  that  anhappy  country,  the  fearless  and 
brawling  John  issued  from  his  residence  in  the 
Tower  all  manner  of  denunciations  of  the  Par- 
liament and  council  of  state,  as  a  '*  company  of 
pickpockets,*'  "  thiCTes,"  ••  r«|bbers,"  "  murder- 
ers," and  **  brother  beasto  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  tyrant;**  challenged  them  to  a  debate  by 
two  champions  on  each  side,  and  an  umpire, 
upon  the  issue  of  which  he  stidced  his  life  ;  and 
declared  that  if  his  challenge  were  not  accepted 
within  five  days,  he  should  hold  himself  free 
<'to  anatomize  them  publicly  and  privately.** 
Proceedings  were  again  instituted  against  him, 
but  after  they  had  advanced  a  little,  the  au- 
dacity and  obstinacy  even  of  Lilbume  were 
shaken  by  domestic  troubles,  and  he  longed  for 
m  short  release  from  imprisonm'ent.  A  most 
eminent  tribute  is  it  to  the  fane  of  a  generous 
character,  that  the  person  at  once  thought  of 
by  the  demagogue  as  likely  to  procure  him  this 
favour  was  Henry  Marten.  With  wonderful 
laith  in  the  kind  and  forgiving  temper  of  a  man 
he  had  always  so  heartily  abused  for  having 
often  before  befriended  him,  Lilbume  wrote  a 
letter  to  Marten,  stating  that  his  son  had  died 
of  the  smallpox  the  day  before,  and  that  his 
wife  and  two  other  children  were  ill,  and  ex- 
pressing his  desire,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  a  few  days*  liberty  to 
Tisit  them.*  The  next  day  Henry  Marten 
moved  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  should 
be  liberated  on  security,  which  was  granted. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  on  finding  sobs^uently 
that  Lilbume*s  propertyf  had  been  much  har- 
assed in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  it  had  left  him 
miserably  poor.  Marten  exerted  himself  sucoess- 
fblly  to  satisfy  him  for  what  was  due  by  a  grant 
of  the  dean  and  chapter's  lands,  at  ten  years* 
purchase.^ 

But  ever,  as  it  has  been  shown,  Marten  was 
on  the  humane  side,  excepting  in  the  one  mem- 
orable instance,  where  a  sense  of  duty  commit- 
ted violence  on  his  kinder  dispositions.  A 
Royalist  writer^  relates  an  occurrence  of  this 
time,  on  the  bill  having  been  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  **  to  punish  the  crimes  of  incest, 
adultery,  and  fornication  with  death — ^Mr.  Hen- 
ry Marten  would  not  let  it  be  carried,  without 
observing  *  that  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
by  this  act  being  death,  would  cause  these  sins 
to  be  more  frequently  committed,  because  peo- 
ple would  be  more  cautious  in  comautting  them 
for  fear  of  the  punishment,  and  being  undisoov- 
ered,  would  be  imboldened  the  morela  the  com- 
mitment of  them  *,*  and  the  following  year, 
chiefly  by  his  procurement,  it  was  abrogated.** 

The  losses  endured  by  Marten  in  the  public 
service,  and  the  absolute  pecuniary  assistanoe 
he  had  rendered  to  the  popular  cause  in  very 
critical  times,  which  have  been  already  referred 
to,  were  now  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Conmions.  Bradshaw's  case  was 
considered  at  the  same  time.  The  votes  may 
be  related  flrom  Mr.  Godwin*s  history.  **  They 
resolved  to  settle  on  Bradshaw  lands  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  ammm. 
The  act  for  that  purpose  was  passed  on  the  16th 
of  August.    And  farther  Is  compensate  him  for 
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the  loss  of  a  hiCrative  profiBssion,  it  was  i^seolf<- 
ed  to  bestow  on  him  the  ofllce  of  cbaooeSor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  It  is  reasonable  to 
infer  from  these  measures  that  netther  be  nor 
any  other  member  enjoyed  any  salary  in  the 
capacity  of  councillor  of  state.  Bradahaw,  by 
his  oAce,  was  in  some  measure  the  first  man 
in  the  nation.  He  was  to  receive  f<»reign  am- 
bassadors, and  to  represent  in  his  peraoa«upoa 
occasions  of  public  solemnity,  the  executive 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eo^sal 
Another  distinguished  statesman,  whose  ease 
went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  Bradabaw,  was 
Henry  Marten.  He  presented  a  petitkni  to  the 
Parliament  representing  the  arrears  due  to  him 
as  a  colonel  tn  the  army,  and  the  loeaes  be  bad 
otherwise  sustained  in  the  service  of  the  pQb> 
lie,  as  well  as  the  sums  of  money  diabtiraed  by 
him  in  that  service.  It  was  in  eonaeqoeacs 
resolved  that  lands  to  the  amount  of  one  tkoa- 
sand  pounds  per  ammm  should  be  aettled  oa 
him,  and  the  act  to  that  e&dd  was  passed  oa 
the  same  day  with  the  act  in  favour  of  Brad- 
shaw. The  provision  npt  being  found  to  reaeh 
the  v^e  proposed,  a  supplemental  act  in  bdialf 
of  Marten  was  passed  the  28th  of  September.'** 
Marten*s  regiment  of  horse  was  also  estabtisb- 
ed  for  him. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  CommoaweaKk 
Marten  had  again  been  elecred  into  the  ooeneil 
of  state.  At  the  dose  of  this  year  he  appsaia 
to  have  strongly  suspeoted  Cromwell'a  deaigBS. 
It  was  time,  indeed,  that  the  more  aagaeioas 
Republicans  should  have  begun  to  do  as.  The 
double  conquests  of  Ireland  and  of  SeoHaad  had 
now  universally  established  his  infloenoe  over 
the  nation,  and  placed  temptations  within  his 
reach  almost  irresistible.  Marten  was  the  fbat 
to  throw  out  open  hints  of  the  possible  conse- 
quence. He  used  some  memorable  words  ia 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  effbet  that  *  if 
they  were  to  be  governed  by  a  single  persea, 
their  last  kin^  would  have  been  as  proper  a 
gentleman  Ifor  it  as  any  in  England,  for  he  liaaDd 
no  fault  with  his  person,  but  his  office  ooly.*t 
On  another  occasion  he  vented  the  same  ooua- 
ous  allusion  in  a  sally  of  humour.  CromwsB, 
in  the  heat  of  some  debate  in  the  Hooae  of 
Commons,  called  his  old  friend  '*8ir  Hany 
Marten;"  when,  says  Aubrey,  with  iataita 
gravity,  "Mr.  Henry  Marten  rises  and  bows: 
*  I  thank  your  majesty  f  I  alwajrs  thoogfat,  whsa 
you  were  king,  that  I  should  be  knigtod.*  ^ 

At  about  the  date,  too,  of  these  diapatea,  we 
find  them  alluded  to  in  this  ontrageoaa  way  by 
a  Royalist  newspaper :  **  DivlsioD  in  the  anay 
grows  great ;  superiorly  is  the  thing  loohsd 
upon,  and  Cromwell  thinks  he  deserves  it  best; 
which  Henry  Marten  is  impatient  to  soflhr; 
and  Pryde,  stepping  between  them,  makes  great 
words  to  fiy;  insonmch  that  Roby  Nose  (Cfsm- 
well)  drew  his  dagger  in  the  House  on  Satur- 
day, and  clapping  it  on  the  aeat  by  him,  ex- 
pressed great  snger  against  Hany  nsd  his  lev- 
elling crew.  "4  This,  of  course,  is  a  ptepoater 
oas  exaggeration,  but  it  Ulastrataa  the  fiaot  of 
the  difl^srenoe. 

It  was  soon  iUnstrated,  however,  onoh  moie 
decidedly.    In  electing  the  council  of  atate  tm 
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the  third  /ear  a  new  mode  of  proceeding  was 
adopted.  In  the  re-election  of  February,  1660, 
the  oames  of  the  preceding  council  were  regu- 
lirly  called  over  and  put  to  the  Tote ;  and,  in 
eooaeqnence,  one  having  died  in  the  interval, 
thirty-seven  were  rechosen,  and  three  only  re- 
jected. It  had  been  felt,  and  by  Marten  among 
others,  that  this  was  giving  to  the  executive 
government  too  much  the  air  of  a  standing 
oounciL  The  Parliament  had  been,  of  neces- 
«ty,  and  was  likely  to  continue  for  some  time 
to  come,  a  fixed  and  unvaried  body.  For  this 
there  were  potent  reasons,  as  it  has  already 
been  shown ;  but  there  could  be  no  such  reason 
for  making  the  council  of  state  permanent.  It 
had  been  &cided  in  the  beginning  that  this  mem- 
ber of  the  government  should  be  a  body  holding 
its  office  for  twelve  months  only.  **  One  of  the 
most  essential  features  of  a  free  state,"  as  Mr. 
Godwin  justly  remarks  in  relating  these  circum- 
stances, **  is  rotation,  and  that  those  men  who 
are  intrusted  for  the  public  good  with  high  and 
oomprehensive  powers  should  be  subjected  to 
the  purification  of  new  and  frequently-repeated 
ejections.  All  ofilces  in  such  a  state  should, 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  be  thrown  open  to  alL 
No  man  should  be  allowed  to  consider  the  pow- 
ers he  holds  in  trust  for  the  nation  a  sinecure 
and  an  inheritance.  It  is  good  that  men  qual- 
ified for  office  should  feel  that  at  certain  stated 
intervals  they  are  not  unlikely  to  be  invited  to 
accept  it.  It  is  good  that  a  certain  portion  of 
fresh  and  unworn  understanding  and  enterprise, 
not  trained  in  the  shackles  of  an  unvaried  rou- 
tine, should  irora  time  to  time  be  introduced 
into  the  national  councils.*'  In  accordance,  it 
may  be  fairly  supposed,  with  some  such  reason- 
ing as  this,  Parliament  now  decided  that  the 
council  of  state  for  the  ensuing  year  should  con- 
nst  of  forty-one  persons,  and  that  only  twenty- 
one  of  those  who  were  now  of  the  council  should 
be  aUowed  to  be  re-elected.  **  The  ab)est  and 
most  highly-endowed  of  the  individuals,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Grodwin,  **who  were  excluded  by 
the  operation  of  this  rule  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, was  Henry  Marten."  Mr.  Godwin  has 
omitted  to  state,  however,  by  whose  exertions 
be  was  excluded.  It  was  the  work  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  now  brooding  over  his  projects  of  ab- 
solute power.* 

Iq  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  Marten 
still  remained.  The  power  was  not  yet  matured 
for  what  Cromwell  bad  in  purpose  there.  In 
tiie  House  of  Commons,  during  the  period  of 
his  exclusion  from  the  executive.  Marten  only 
laboored  the  more,  with  all  his  wit^  bis  elo- 
qoence,  and  his  humanity,  in  behalf  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Commonwealth.  He  supported 
Vane  in  the  noble  projects  described  in  the 
neoMn'  of  that  great  person,  and  pursued  at 
this  time  with  an  anxiety  and  zeal  proportion- 
ate to  the  chance  there  yet  remained — by  an 
iofosion  of  new  popular  power  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  an  establishment  of  new  and 
strong  institutions  for  freedom,  on  the  basis  of 
the  "Army  Proposals" — to  save  the  country 
fi^>m  the  usurpation  that  impended. 

A  few  instances  of  the  humour  that  he  nev- 
tttheless  gave  way  to  in  the  midst  of  the  se- 
nm  debates  of  this  period,  may  be  recorded 
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Having  let  faH  some  phrases  in  the  course 
of  one  of  the  discussions  which  gave  offence  to 
a  Puritan  member,  the  latter  suggested  that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  motion  to  expel  all 
"profane  and  unsanctified  persons"  from  the 
House.  Upon  this.  Marten  gravely  got  up  and 
observed,  «*That  he  should  take  the  liberty  to 
move,  before  the  motion  alluded  to,  that  '  all 
fools  might  be  put  out  likewise,'  and  then,"  he 
added,  "  the  House  might  probably  be  found 
thin  enough." 

Aubrey  tells  us  that  H.  M.  (as  he  usually 
calls  Marten)  **  was  wont  to  sleep  much  in  the 
House,"  and  afterward  ex|dains  this  by  saying 
that  it  was  *'  dog-sleep,"  or,  in  other  words,  m 
means  resorted  to  on  the  occasion  of  any  very 
prosy  oration  from  an  alderman  or  a  Puritao 
to  intimate  his  fatigue,  and  hint  the  propriety 
either  of  liveliness  or  a  conclusion  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  Marten  seems  not  only  to  have  beea 
«  sleeping,"  but  nodding  his  head  rather  ve- 
hemently, and  breaking  into  occasional  inter- 
ruptions, **  Alderman  Atkins  made  a  motion 
that  such  scandalous  members  as  slept,  and 
minded  not  the  business  of  the  House,  should 
be  put  out."  H.  M.  siarU  up :  "  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  motion  has  been  made  to  turn  out  the  nod- 
ders ;  I  desire  the  noddees  (noddies)  may  also 
be  turned  out."  Poor  Alderman  Atkins  never 
faivly  recovered  this. 

On  a  difibrent  occasion,  in  referring  to  his 
Qwjt  case,  thea  unsettled,  and  to  some  recent 
and  questionable  appointments,  he  is  said  to 
have  observed,  in  a  manner  that  provoked  pe- 
culiar laughter.  "  That  he  had  seen^  at  last,  the 
Scripture  fulfilled  :  *  Thou  hast  exalted  the 
humble  and  meek ;  thou  hast  filled  the  empty 
with  good  things,  and  the  rich  hast  thou  sent 
empty  away !' " 

More  serious  matters  now  claim  attention. 
In  the  council  of  state  installed  for  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Commonwealth  the  name  of  Henry 
Marten  had  again  appeared,  but  whether  the 
opposition  of  Cromwell  had  relented  or  proved 
ineffectual,  dees  not  appear ;  most  probably^ 
however,  the  latter,  since  in  the  election  for 
the  fifth  year  he  was  again  excluded,  and  it  is 
said  by  Cromwell's  means.  The  victory  of 
Worcester  had  given  the  **  trouming  merey"  to 
the  general ;  Fairfax's  resignation  bad  left  him 
alone  in  power  with  the  army ;  the  death  of 
Ireton  had  removed  the  Ust  restraint  which 
withheld  his  meditated  assault  on  the  liberties 
of  his  country.  The  memorable  scene  of  the 
forcible  dissolution  of  the  Long  ParMament 
immediately  followed*  and  on  that  day,  ahready 
described,  Mertea  received  the  reproach  of  li- 
centiousness and  a  dissolute  life  from  his  old 
friend  Cromwell. 

The  last  scene  of  the  council  of  state  has 
been  described  in  such  a  strain  of  melancholy 
enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Godwin,  that  the  passage 
will  be  interesting  here.  From  breaking  up 
the  Parliament  Cromwell  had  joined  the  coun- 
cil of  ofllcers,  and  now,  in  the  afternoon,  at- 
tended by  Lambert  and  Harrison,  repaired  to 
the  council  of  state.  Bradshaw  was  in  the 
ohair.  "It  required,"  says  Mr.  Godwin,  "a 
man  of  his  nerve,  his  deep  sense  of  religion, 
and  his  immoveable  sphrit,  to  discharge  the  dn- 
tieeofthatday.  It  must  have  been  sufficiently 
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kaown  vAinl  was  iBout  to  happen ;  and  since 
the  fate  of  the  Cooramiwealth  oonM  not  be 
arerted,  all  that  remained  was  that  it  shonld 
so  die  as  was  most  worthy  of  the  days  it  had 
llTed.  OromweU  was  to  be  met  and  confhmted 
by  a  man  who  in  \M  person  should  represent 
the  freedom  and  the  majesty  of  the  RepaMic, 
which  had  now  eatered  fhr  into  its  iUih  year ; 
and  amid  all  the  heroes  of  that  boor  in  England, 
K  is  not  too  moeh  to  say  that  there  was  no  other 
person  from  whose  lips  the  accidents  of  a  dying 
state,  not  nmneet  to  be  nmnbered  with  ancient 
Athens  or  Rome,  oonM  se  worthily  haiw  been 
prononnced.  Perhaps  no  man  was  e^r  phioed 
k  so  iUostrions  a  sitaation  as  that  which  Brad- 
ahaw  occapied  at  this  moflnent.  He  was  to 
ftce  one,  in  that  age,  so  far  as  related  to  an 
ascendency  over  tM  minds  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tores  either  hi  war  er  in  peace,  the  fbremost 
man  in  the  world.  By  an  extraordinary  coia- 
cideace,  the  same  indiridnal  who  had  presided 
at  the  trial  of  a  legitimate  king,  and  who  had 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  him  fbr  his 
maltiptied  delinqaeneies  against  his  people, 
was  now  called  open  from  aaother  cliair  to 
address  a  usurper  in  the  most  critical  moment 
of  his  career,  and  to  set  before  him,  in  firm 
and  impressiTe  terms,  the  deed  he  had  perpe- 
trated and  was  now  perpetrating.  Cromwell 
was  backed  by  aU  bis  ^ards,  and  by  an  army 
of  the  highest  disciplme,  and  the  moet  un- 
daunted and  prosperous  character.  Bradshaw 
appeared  before  him  in  the  simple  robe  of  in- 
tegrity. The  lord-general  was  the  most  reso- 
lute of  men,  and  who  oould  least  endure  an 
idle  show  of  opposition.  The  parade  of  con- 
tradiction and  the  pomp  of  declamation  would 
lutTe  been  useless.  A  few  words  (a  brief 
and  concentrated  remonstnnoe)  were  enough. 
They  were  uttered,  and  Cromwell  Tentured  on 
no  reply.  Abashed  the  traitor  stood.  Crom- 
well, having  entered  the  oounctl^shamber,  thus 
addressed  the  membeia  who  were  presents 
*  Oentlemen,  if  you  are  met  here  as  private 
persons,  you  shaU  not  be  distarbed ;  but  if  as  a 
council  of  state,  this  is  no  place  fm  you ;  and, 
since  you  cannot  but  know  what  was  done  in 
i^e  morning,  so  take  notice  that  the  Parliament 
is  dissolved.*  To  this  Bradshaw  answered, 
""Sir,  we  have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  Hoosb 
hi  the  moraing,  and  before  many  houra  al 
England  wfll  hear  it ;  but,  shr,  you  are  mistaken 
to  think  that  the  PaHiament  is  dissolved,  for 
BO  power  under  heaven  can  dissolve  them  but 
themselves ;  therefore  take  you  notice  of  that.' 
With  this  protest  the  council  rose  and  with- 
drew." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  of 
CromwelTs  usurpation  on  the  Commonweaith ; 
sufficient  has  been  said  in  the  Lii^  of  Vane. 
Marten  invariably  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  and  was  excluded  fW>m  all  the  Par- 
liamento  that  met  under  the  Preteetorate.  We 
find  him  at  last  in  prison,  and  learn  that  he  was 
thrown  tfaero  by  the  power  of  iDromwell ;  but 
fyr  what  reason,  save  on  the  general  ground 
of  his  gre^  talento  and  still  feariess  Repnbli- 
oanism,  does  not  distinctly  appear.  It  is  stated, 
indeed,*  that  he  had  sometimes  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  diaoonteated  RepuMicae  oOif 
,  iriio  joined  with  Wildman,  Overton,  and 


others  in  theit  eowpktcff  against  CtomtnM; 
but  no  satisfhctory  proof  of  this  is  otiR^ed. 

Yet,  though  Marten  was  kept  from  Ms  place 
by  the  strong  arm  of  tyranny,  there  were  art 
wanting  men,  even  in  those  ParMaiaents,  tode> 
dare  Iris  sentimente  and  vindicato  the  old  c 
At  the  very  moment  the  usurper's  power  i 
ed  greatest,  and*  he  was  on  the  eve  tf  < 
Inr  the  object  of  all  his  hopes  and  am! 
tous,  these  men  dashed  it  fh>m  him.  In  i 
of  bis  Parliaments— not  even  in  that  < 
of  his  own  nominees— could  he  oommand  a 
majority;  the  sentiment  of  liberty  waa  still  tos 
strong  for  him ;  and  thousands  were  fbtrad  res- 
(duto  enough  to  echo  ^e  remarfcabfe  woi^  of 
a  speaker  in  the  Parliament  of  1654,  that,  *^hav. 
ing  cut  down  tyranny  in  one  person,  they  would 
not  see  the  nation  enslaved  by  another,  whoas 
right  could  be  measured  only  by  the  lengtt  of 
his  swordr  The  leaders  of  these  men  were 
Bradshaw  and  j^cot,  and  most  ably  did  they 
represent  the  opinions  and  the  hopes  of  Maitea 
and  of  Vane.  Their  speedies,  Ludlow  says,  m 
the  Pariiament  of  1664,  "were  very  instre- 
mental  in  openinff  the  ercB  of  many  yonag 
membere,  who  had  never  before  heard  the  pi^ 
lie  interest  so  clearly  stated  and  asserted ;  so 
that  the  Commonwealth  party  increased  every 
day,  and  that  of  the  sword  lost  ground  propor- 
tionally." Never  did  a  splendid  foreign  ad- 
ministration so  effbctuallv  conceal  the  ineato 
rottenness  of  the  entire  domestic  sdteroe  and 
poKcy  as  in  the  case  of  the  guverument  of 
Cromwell. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  speeches 
referred  to  by  Ludlow  have  perished ;  hot  Iris- 
tory  has  lately  received  a  rich  accession,  which 
in  some  sort  compensates*  the  loss,  fVom  the 
publication  of  Burton's  admfata>le  diary,  by  a 
writer  who  is  worthy  in  all  respects  to  have 
been  associated  with  such  a  work,  by  hn  great 
talento,  his  masteriy  researoh,  his  unaflhcted 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  and  the  disinterested 
xeal  which  has  distinguished  a  long  lifb  devoted 
to  the  popular  cause.  We  find  in  this  d  lar^  Seot^ 
speeches  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  last  Parlianieat, 
and  it  is  to  these  (unused  hitherto  in  the  his- 
tories), and  to  the  speeches  of  the  same  fltanch 
Republican  in  the  Pariiament  that  fbHowed, 
that  the  case  of  such  a  statesman  as  Maneo, 
in  the  judgment  and  trial  of  Charlea  1.,  most 
be  referred,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
desire,  after  a  lapse  of  two  centories,  to  sit  fat 
judgment  on  the  motives  that  prompted  that 
great  event.  Some  extracU  from  these  most 
striking  assertions  of  ReptfUioan  statOMsas- 
ship  are  therefore  necessary  here. 

That  Parliament  met,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, on  the  «8th  of  January,  1667-1656.  Two 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  interim,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  famous  **  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice" of  the  officers,  namely,  the  readmission 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  excluded  mem- 
bers, and  the  creation  of  a  miserable  ^  Hoose 
of  Lords.*^  After  three  days'  prdiminary  sit- 
ting, a  message  '*  fh>m  the  Loras**  desired  0m 
concurrence  of  the  Commons  in  an  address  to 
the  Protector  fbr  a  fast.    The  Commons  pro- 
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ttsled  a^amst  the  ttUe—woold  admil  no  otiMr 
than  that  of  *"  the  other  House."  It  waa  eten 
naintained  that  the  new  House  was  aoC  a  co- 
ordinate legislatiTe  assemblyi  but  inYeated  only 
with  cettain  feodioiis  of  jadieatnre.*  To  this 
all  Scot's  arguments  tended,  and  he  resolutely 
refoied,  oa  any  other  tenns^  to  recognise  Orom- 
wdt's  Hoose  of  Lords.  In  Tain  they  uged  the 
**  Petition  and  Adfioe"  against  him.  His  great 
^leeoh  on  the  oceasioQ  was  a  most  masterly 
ctfbrt,  and,  in  a  subtle  Tindication  of  the  II&- 
pBbli«»n  jarty,  inctnd^  a  terrible  assault  oa 
the  despotism  of  Cromwell. 

Scot  began  by  saying  that  the  "  ancientness" 
of  the  iaslitutioa  of  a  House  of  Lords  had  no- 
thing now  to  do  with  the  question,  for  that  that 
Hmus  had  *•  been  jusU^  ULMt  out  by  their  being 
iiege  wpom  passing  of  wuiny  good  Utwa.**  He 
proceeded  to  state :  ««The  Scots,  when  the 
naff  was  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  invaded  Eng- 
land, not  as  brethren,  but  to  impose  a  king  upon 
TOO.  The  Lords  were  then  desired  that  they 
would  declare  thia  iuTasion  of  the  Scots  enmity, 
and  as  enemies  to  the  nation,  which,  for  afl^ 
tkm  to  the  king,  they  would  not  do.  You 
know  afterward  what  happened.  By  the  virtue 
of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  the 
Scots  were  persuaded  to  give  over,  and  leave 
their  king  at  Carisbrooke  Castle.  After  the 
House  of  Commons  had  declared  aU  this  of  non- 
addresses  and  the  like,  yet  the  Lords  voted  ad- 
dresses notwithstanding.  The  major  part  of 
this  Hoose  voted  the  luce.  The  armif'faresew 
tkat  tktir  liberiiee'were  likely  to  be  betrayei  I  am 
for  trusting  the  people  with  their  liberties  as 
BOOB  as  any ;  but  when  they  come  to  irregulari- 
ties, and  the  major  part  grow  corrupt,  they  must 
he  regulated  l^^  muracle,  or  otherwise  perish. 
The  sokliers  see  their  cause  betrayed ;  the  city 
aod  apprentices  all  discontented ;  and  if  the 
ermy  Hi  not  then  appeared^  where  had  then  our 
uiuebeent 

'*TbeLOrds  would  not  join  in  the  trial  of  the 
kiag.  We  must  lay  thinge  bare  and  naked.  We 
were  either  to  lay  aU  thai  blood  of  ten  yeare'  war 
tfon  onroelwee,  or  upon  tome  other  object.  We 
ealled  the  King  of  foglaad  to  oar  bar,  and  ar- 
nigoed  him.  He  was,  for  his  obstinacy  and 
foilt,  condemned  and  executed ;  and  eo  let  all 
tht  enemiee  of  Godperieh  !  The  House  of  Com- 
nM>Bs  had  a  good  conscience  in  it.  Upon  this 
the  Lords*  Hoose  adjourned  and  never  agaia 
BKt,  and  hereby  came  a  farewell  of  all  those 
peers,  and  it  was  hoped  the  people  of  England 
•hoakl  never  asaio  have  a  negative  upon  them.*' 

Has  is  sorely  interesting.  The  orator  next 
proceeded,  after  some  allusions  to  the  argu- 
inents  of  members  of  the  House,  to  insinuate 
btttsr  sarcasms  agsunst  Cromwell :  **  I  shall 
BOW  say,**  he  exclaimed,  **  why  they  are  not, 
^  they  ought  not  to  be,  a  House  of  Lords. 
Ton  have  not  called  them  so.  In  all  your  Pe- 
tition and  Advice  you  have  not  said  a  word  of 
it.  Oh,  but  yon  intended  it,  said  he.  It  ap- 
pttrt  to  me  you  never  intended  it,  because  you 
9e§ertaid  it ;  and  it  is  reason  enough  for  me  to 
ny  it  Once  this  House  said  king,  and  yet  you 
aever  said  lords ;  and  if  ever  you  bad  said  it,  it 
wooki  have  been  then.  He  (Cromwell)  refused 
^  «9Mi  a  pioua  aeeemt^  amd  I  hope  he  will  still 
ioso. 

•  HMoty  ftoB  Mbokiaioih,  fi^  »r. 


**  ShaU  /,  thai»atina  Parliament  thai  broughi 
a  king  ta  the  bar  and  to  the  Uoek,  not  speak  my 
mind  freely  heret 

••Those  that  now  sit  in  that  House  that 
would  be  lords,  did  they,  or  not,  advise  you  to 
make  them  lords  1  I^  me  argue  in  a  dilemma. 
Did  they  think  to  be  lords  1  Then  it  was  their 
modesty.  Did  they  not  think  to  be  lords  1 
Then  they  voted  like  Englishmen ;  just,  entire, 
like  choosing  the  Roman  general  I  think  yon 
have  not  yet  meant  to  put  a  negative  upon  the 
people  of  England.  I  suppose  you  would  not 
call  them  lordiB  for  tenderness  of  the  conscien- 
ces of  the  people  of  England.  They  are  un- 
der an  engaigeroent,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  as 
tender  as  you  were  to  the  point  of  a  king;  and 
yeu  will  not  come  under  the  crime  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  which  caused  Israel  to  sin. 

"  I  eome  to  show  why  3F0U  now  should  not 
make  a  Hoose ;  I  should  say,  a  House  of  Lords. 
I  cry  you  meroy !  If  there  be  a  House  of  Lords, 
it  ia  more  reason  to  oaH  the  old  peerage ;  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  there,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed. But  you  cannot  call  them  for  impossibility. 
You  have  not  a  quorum,  not  half  a  quorum,  of 
persons  qualified.  Those  that  be,  fail  in  the 
very /bmui/u  causa,  estates  and  interest.  An- 
oientiy  the  bishops,  abbots»  and  lords,  their  ten- 
ants, and  relations,  could  engage  half  England. 
The  prooidenee  of  God  has  so  orderedit  that  Eng* 
land  is  turned  a  commonwealth,  and  do  tohat  yom 
MM,  you  coMnUmakeii  otherwise  i  and  if  you  join 
any  with  them  in  the  Legislature,  it  will  not  do 
your  work. 

**  The  administrations  of  6od*s  dealings  are 
ag^nst  you.  Is  not  God  staining  the  glory  and 
pride  of  the  world  1  Is  there  anything  but  a 
commonwealth  that  flourishes  1  Venice  against 
the  pride  of  the  Ottoman  family!  All  their 
mountains  are  pulled  down.  God  governs  the 
world  as  he  governs  his  Church,  by  plain  things 
and  low  things.  It  was  this  that  led  your  Long 
Parliament — the  providence  of  God,  that  vir* 
toe  and  honesty  should  govern  the  world — noi 
thai  I  am  for  a  Fifth  Monarchy." 

In  subsequent  very  striking  passages,  Scot 
undertakes  to  show,  not  only  that  they  should 
not  be  considered  a  House  of  Lords,  but  that 
they  could  no^  be  so  considered.  **  Why  not, 
^enl**  he  asks.  •'Whyl  beoaase  they  are 
but  eommoners,  and  were  yesterday  here.  It 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  qualification  of  common- 
ers. For  aught  that  appears  to  you,  they  sit 
as  a  part  of  the  Commons  in  another  place. 
They  have  not  the  reason  of  the  quality  of  lords. 
Tbey  have  not  interest — not  the  forty  thou- 
sandth part  of  England.  Have  they  an  inter- 
est 1  Why,  had  they  such  an  interest,  why  not 
sit  herel  The  interest  follows  the  persons. 
As  they  have  none  by  sitting  there,  they  lose 
interest  by  it.  The  old  nobility  will  not,  do  not 
sit  there.  They  lose  that  interest.  You  lose 
the  people  of  England  by  it.  They  were,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  set  free  from  any  negative.. 
Will  tbey  thank  you  if  you  bring  such  a  nega- 
tive Upon  them  1  The  people  that  have  bled  for 
you  !  that  have  not  gained  by  you,  but  you  by 
them  !  What  was  fought  for  but  to  arrive  at  that 
capacity  to  make  their  own  laws  1 

**  The  unhandsome  posture  you  bring  youv« 
selves  rato  by  it!  To  stand  here  to  that  UowA 
not  l&e  a  Pariiament  of  Englaiid !    ConsMer 
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the  consequences,  that  yon  charge  not  all  the 
blood  upon  the  great  Parliament.  The  blood 
that  shot  out  a  negative  stands  at  joar  door. 
I  have  heard  of  some  motion  for  a  day  of  hu- 
mOiation  for  this  blood.  Wky^  you  should  put 
on  the  king's  head  again^  tohich  was  surely  tahen 
toUhoui  his  consent,  and  mthout  the  haras'  too  I 
Let  not  the  people  of  England  petition  to  have 
fetters  upon  them.  Let  it  be  your  patience, 
and  not  your  desires.  It  is  not  noble  for  the 
people  of  England  to  seek  this.*' 

That  expression,  '*  let  it  be  your  patience, 
and  not  your  desires,"  is  of  significant  import. 
Scot's  conclusion  was  worthy  of  the  whole 

Xech.  He  took  the  possible  answers  to  bis 
.ections  in  succession  ;  among  them,  the  as- 
sertion that  **  they  had  been  moif''  lord»— that 
they  who  had  made  them  "another  House,'* 
made  them  lords.  "  I  will  not  say,'*  remarked 
Scot  on  this,  '<  but  his  highness  has  power  of 
honour,  but  not  to  set  up  courts.  /  trould  as 
soon  be  knighted  under  his  sword  in  the  camp,  as 
under  amf  man  that  ever  gave  honour.    The  ar- 

S intent  is  sophistry :  you  made  them  another 
ouse  ;  his  highness  made  them  lords ;  there- 
fore they  are  a  House  of  Ix>rds.  You  have 
settled  them  only  as  a  high  court  of  justice ; 
but  if  you  make  them  a  co-ordinate  power  with 
you,  you  give  them  the  power  of  your  purses, 
of  peace  and  war,,  of  making  laws,  and  magis- 
trates to  execute  them. 

"The  people  of  Israel  were  governed  by 
themselves — by  the  people.  The  peo^e  met, 
saith  the  text,  and  went  to  Hebron.  The  peo- 
ple have  power  of  all  these  things.  God  sub- 
mits all  his  administrations  to  the  people,  with 
reverence  may  I  say  it.  God  left  to  Adam  to 
name  all  creatures :  God  did  not  say  this  is  a 
lion,  this  is  a  bear ;  but  Adam  save  names  to 
every  creature.  So  he  did  to  the  woman,  be- 
cause a  rib  out  of  his  side  gave  her  a  name. 
This  House  is  a  rib  out  of  your  side.  You 
have  given  it  a  name.  My  motion  is,  that  you 
would  not  alter  it  !"♦ 

Three  days  afler,  the  same  question  being  in 
discussion  among  the  members  under  another 
form,  submitted  to  them  as  to  the  <*  Commons" 
by  the  "  other  House,"  Soot  took  occasion  to 
throw  out  a  somewhat  ominous  hint  of  the 
present  resolution  of  the  Republicans.  After 
impressing  the  necessity  of  returning  an  an- 
swer to  these  quasi  lordllngs  as  to  "  the  other 
House,"  he  went  on  to  remark:  "It  is  not 
enough  that  they  christen  themselves,  but  they 
christen  you— that  you  are  '  Conunons.'  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  title,  it  being  the  greatest 
honour  under  heaven  to  serve  the  people  in  the 
meanest  eapaeify  in  this  House ;  all  power  being 
originally  m  the  people.  I  observed  this  was 
used  as  an  argument  the  other  day,  that  you 
had  received  a  message  from  them  by  that  ti- 


*  It  U  worth  sabjoiiuag,  from  •  debate  in  tho  ParliasMnt 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  Scot's  delibertte  opinion  of  OUror*! 
adminifltnttion.  Ho  wm  nrgninf  nfainsC  tmttinf  tho  wbria 
power  of  war  to  Riehaad  and  hia  eooncil:  "  I  look  npoa  hit 
lather,*^  taid  Soot,  **  as  of  much  more  experienco  and  ooon* 
■el  than  himself;  fet  A«  was  newer  so  suecessftd  as  when  he 
was  a  servami  to  thie  Comwtomseatth,  What  a  dishonovr^bU 
peace  ha  made,  and  what  aa  n^voitahle  and  daaferooa 
war.  Was  not  the  effeot  of  the  peace  with  HoUiod,  and 
the  war  with  Spain,  the  most  difadrantafeoos  and  deplora- 
Ue  that  erer  were  t  Therefbte,  if  he  that  was  a  man  of 
war  and  of  oonnael  miaearrM,  whv  shonld  I  trwt  a  siafla 
petaoa,themoetuafltiorsferittof  Yet  yon  do  implicitly 
commil  the  whoto  6h«ie  vpoB  hit  hif haaM." 


tie.  He  that  deceives  me  once,  it  is  my  ftsdt^ki 
deceive  me  twice.  Modesty  (it  is  Terta&ian)Bay 
bring  a  man  to  misery.  The  Greeks  were  de- 
Btrojred,  nuiny  of  them,  because  they  oouki  aoC 
say  no.  They  are  at  best  but  ongiaally  fron 
you." 

The  result  of  this  plain  speaking  was  aaotb- 
er  dissohition  by  Cromwell  Haitlib,  Milum'i 
correspondent,  describing  the  necessity  lor  this 
step,  after  mentioning  the  danger  to  be  appr^^ 
bended  fh>m  the  Royalists,  adda :  **  Besides, 
there  was  another  petition  set  oo  fod  in  the 
city  for  a  commonwealth,  which  woold  have 
gathered  like  a  snowball ;  bat  by  the  mobile, 
sudden  dissolving  of  Parliament,  both  these 
dangerous  designs  were  mercifully  prerented.** 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  herself  says,  that  soch  had 
been  the  influence  of  these  sentiments  of  Vane, 
Marten,  and  Scot  upon  the  minds  of  mes  st 
this  period,  that  a  third  party  was  aebuQy 
"  ready  both  with  arms  and  men,  when  there 
was  opportunity,  to  have  fallen  in,  with  swords 
in  their  hands,  for  the  settlement  of  the  righu 
and  libefties  of  the  good  people." 

The  resumption  of  power  by  the  RepublicaBs 
on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Life  of  Vane.  It  is  necessary 
here,  however,  in  order  to  place  on  record  the 
only  authentic  vindication  of  the  motives  of  the 
Republican  leaders  in  their  execution  of  Charles 
I.  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
monwealth, to  resort  once  more  to  the  speedi- 
es  of  Scot,  Marten's  intimate  friend  and  asso- 
ciate in  those  memorable  actions.  Most  tne 
is  what  Mr.  Godwin  has  remarked  of  the  way 
in  which  these  men  have  to  this  day  bees  re- 
ferred to  by  a  large  class  of  writers,  as  tboegh 
they  were  raking  out  the  records  of  a  "  New- 
ffate  Calendar."  Party  rage  began  this :  iado- 
ience  has  suffered  it  to  continue ;  and  evso  Mr. 
Godwin,  admirable  for  many  of  the  greatest 
qualities  of  an  historian,  and,  above  all,  adnks- 
ble  for  that  pursuit  of  truth  which  is  his  unftd- 
ing  characteristic,  has  failed  to  quote  these 
only  just  statements  of  the  real  nuitters  al  i** 
sue  between  the  Royalists  and  the  Refiiiblieaa 
refficides.  In  reading  even  the  im|»«fect  n^ 
ords  of  Scot's  speeches  which  yet  remain,  we 
find  ourselfes  at  once  emerged  from  the  fool 
atmosphere  of  ftdsehood  and  exaggeraition,  as 
of  the  meaner  and  baser  sophistries,  and  biesth^ 
ing  the  clear  air  of  honest,  fearless,  coneciO' 
tious,  and  determined  men.  Whaterer  may 
have  been  their  errors  in  judgment,  their  ae- 
tions,  we  must  feel,  belonged  to  the  highest  or- 
der of  just  and  honourable  motive.  It  waa  the 
cause— the  good  old  cause— which  they  ▼eatO' 
r^  everything  to  sustain. 

Upon  Thorloe's  proposition,  in  Richard  Cra»- 
weH's  first  Pariiament,  for  **  recognising**  tbs 
"undoubted"  right  of  Richard  as  ProCeecor, 
Scot  spoke  with  Vane  for  the  snbstitatiea  of 
the  word  **  agnise^  lor  recosnise,  and  the  total 
omission  of  the  phrase  <*  undoahced."  The  de- 
bate, as  we  have  ahready  seen  in  the  Memoir  «f 
Vane,  was  taken  on  these  points  for  the  par* 
pose  of  trying  the  question  of  a  pore  ie|wiliiM' 
in  the  least  omnsive  shape.  The  declared  o^ 
ject  at  the  same  time  was  the  rejectioa  oi  the 
bin.  Soot  rose,  after  a  8pee<di  of  a  rmrw  hot 
Presbyterian  (Mr.  Bulkley),  in  favoor  of  Rieb- 
ard ;  and  after  reierriog  to  the  erenta  wliieh 
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first  led  to  the  agitation  of  questions  against 
monarcbj  in  England — naming  the  Stewarts  as 
**  that  family,  that  carsed  fan^y !  I  may  call  it 
80  yet  !*' — he  proceeded  to  allude  to  the  neces- 
sities which  drOTe  them  to  the  execution  of 
Charles.  **  Had  he  been  quiet,"  he  said,  **  af- 
ter he  was  delivered  up  to  us  by  the  Scots, 
knowing  him  to  be  our  king—**  A  blank  in  the 
diary  occurs  here,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  ima- 
gine what  the  close  of  the  sentence  would 
bare  been,  when  we  find  it  followed  thus:  **So 
long  as  he  was  above  ground,  in  view,  there 
were  daily  revoltings  among  the  army,  and  ri- 
sings in  an  places ;  creating  us  all  mischief, 
more  than  a  thousand  kings  could  do  us  good. 
It  wat  impossible  to  continue  him  dive.  I  wish 
all  had  heard  the  grounds  of  our  resoluiions  in  that 
farticuUar,  I  would  have  had  all  our  consult- 
ifigs  tn/£>r0,  as  anything  else  was.  It  was  re- 
sorted unto  as  the  last  r^uge.  The  representa- 
tiYes,  in  their  aggregate  body,  have  power  to 
alter  or  change  any  government,  being  thus 
coDducted  by  Providence.  The  question  was, 
whose  [t.  e.,  on  whom]  was  that  blood  that 
was  shed  ?  It  could  not  be  ours.  Was  it  not 
the  king^s,  by  keeping  delinquents  from  punish- 
inent,  and  raising  armies  t  The  vindictive  jus- 
tice must  have  his  sacrifice  somewhere.  The 
king  was  called  to  a  bar  below,  to  answer  for  that 

hiood,      Wb   did  not  A88A8SINATK,   OR   DO   XT  IN 

1  coimtB.  Wb  did  it  in  thb  pacb  or  God  and 
OP  ALL  MBN.  If  this  bc  uot  s  proccpt,  thb  good 
or  TUB  WHOLB,  I  know  not  what  is — to  pre- 
serve the  good  cause,  a  defence  to  religion  and 
tender  consciences.  I  will  not  patronise  or  jus- 
tify an  proceedings  that  then  were." 

This  is  a  memorable  passage.  It  was  not 
the  language  of  self-vindication  only,  but  of 
awful  and  impressive  warning  to  all  the  gener- 
ations of  men  that  were  to  follow  afler  the  vi- 
olent death  of  the  ardent  and  honest  speaker. 
How  poorly  it  has  been  often  imitated  in  mod- 
ern times ! 

Scot  now  vindicated  the  rotentions  of  the 
Long  Parliament  on  the  eve  of  its  dissolution, 
and  asserted  the  regrets  which  followed  it,  and 
the  respect  due  to  its  memory.  *♦  The  Dutch 
war  came  on.  If  it  had  pleased  God  and  his 
hi^ness  to  have  let  that  little  power  of  a  Par- 
liament sit  a  little  longer — ^when  Hannibal  is 
ai  fortasy  something  must  be  done  extra  leges — 
we  intended  to  have  gone  off  with  a  good  sa- 
vour, and  provided  for  a  succession  of  Parlia- 
^ts ;  but  we  stayed  to  end  the  Dutch  war. 
We  might  have  brought  them  to  oneness  with 
^  Their  ambassadors  did  desire  a  coalition. 
This  we  might  have  done  in  four  or  five 
nwotbs.  We  neter  bid  fairer  for  being  masters 
of  the  whole  iBorld—not  that  I  desire  to  extend 
<>or  own  bounds.  We  are  well  if  we  can  pre- 
^^▼e  peace  at  home.  If  you  be  fain  to  fight 
™and  over  again,  it  is  vain  to  conceal  it. 
That  gentleman  says  the  Parliament  went  out, 
>nd  no  complaining  in  the  streets,  nor  inquiry 
«ner  them.  That  is  according  to  the  company 
f^  keep.  Men  suit  the  letter  to  their  lips, 
ifwas  men  converse*  1  never  met  a  zealous 
^^CTtor  of  that  cause,  but  lamented  it,  to  see 
»ith  broken,  and  somewhat  else.  I  will  say  no 
iQote.  It  was  as  much  bewailed  as  the  instru- 
15*"*  of  government.  A  petition,  the  day  after 
tnePailiiiiiieiit  was  dissolved,  from  forty  of  the 
Ceo 


chief  officers,  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  many  godly  divines  (except  the  rigid 
Presbyters,,  too  well-wishers  to  Mr.  Love's 
treason*),  besought  to  have  that  Parliament 
restored ;  but  the  Protector,  being  resolved  tu 
carry  on  his  work,  threatened,  terrified,  .and 
displaced  them ;  and  who  would,  for  such  a 
shattered  thmg,  venture  their  all  1  You  have 
bad  five  changes.  This  is  the  fifth,  and  yet  the 
people  have  not  rest.  It  may  be  the  people  may 
think  of  returning  to  that  again,  or  it  may  be  to 
another  government.  The  Romans  continued 
consols  100  years.  There  were  endeavours  to^ 
bring  in  kingship,  and  many  lost  their  heads 
for  it.  Brotus's  own  sons  died  under  the  axe, 
rather  than  their  father  would  sufi^er  kingship. 
Then  came  the  decemviri,  to  collect  the  best 
laws  in  all  nations,  still  jussu  popuii ;  to  make 
peace  and  war ;  to  make  laws ;  to  make  magis- 
trates ;  to  frame  twelve  tables  to  be  standing 
laws.  I  would  not  hazard  a  hair  of  his  present 
highness's  head.  Yet  I  would  trust  no  man  with 
more  power  than  what  is  good  for  him  and  for 
the  people.  /  had  rather  have  jCIOO  per  annum 
clear,  than  £200  accountable.  He  is  yet  at  the 
door.  If  you  think  of  a  single  person,  I  would 
have  him  sooner  than  any  man  alive.  Make 
your  body,  and  then  fit  your  head — if  you  please,, 
one  head ;  else  we  must  debate  all  the  limbs 
over  again,  either  in  a  grand  ccunmittee,  or  by 
twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen.  In  the  mean  time, 
lay  this  bill  asule.*' 

The  question  being  again  driven  back  upon 
the  words  **agnise"  and  *<  undoubted,*'  Scot 
took  an  opportunity  to  declare,  with  respect  to 
the  latter  phrase,  that  force  was  used  to  pass 
the  '*  Petition  and  Advioe,"  and  that  he  could 
never  recognise  a  title  under  it  alone.    He  ob> 
served,  in  some  passages  of  remarkable  consti^ 
tutional  doctrine,  that  he  might  acknowledge 
that  person  as  chief  magistrate ;  but  he  added^ 
"the  word  *  undoubted'  is  a  doubt  with  me. 
The  argument  used  against  those  that  say  fire 
does  not  bum,  is,  put  your  fingers  in.    Were 
not  pikes  at  the  door  to  keep  us  out  ?    It  was 
provcMl.    I  cannot  admit  that  a  tree  Parliament. 
The  Petition  and  Advice  was  not  pursued.   If 
the  nomination  appear  not  to  you,  you  cannot 
go  upon  that.     The  Parliament  have  suffered  en> 
tails  upon  the  crown ;  but  this  has  been  done  before: 
the  judges  and  council,  and  publicly.    This  gov- 
emment  is  but  de  bene  esse.    The  kingdom  of 
England  was  not  alwavs  hereditary.    Of  twen- 
ty-five or  twenty-six  kings,  fifteen  or  sixteeor 
of  them  came  in  by  the  choice  of  the  Parlia- 
ment,, and  not  by  descent ;  among  the  rest,. 
King  Stephen,  Richard  II.,  Edward  I.     Th^ 
Parliament  has  always  power  to  make  or  empower 
the  chief  magistraU,  and  they  changed  the  gov- 
ernment as  often  as  they  thought  it  good  for  tha 
people.    As  to  the  instance,  the  last  king,  I 
was  at  his  coronation.    At  every  comer,  every 
society  was  asked.  Will  you  hav*  this  persoa 
for  your  king  t    This  implies  a  power  of  the 
people ;  though  he  washing  before,  by  succes- 
sion.   As  to  the  oath  made  without  4bors,  I 
find  ro3rself  free  here.    You  -may  remove  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  make  whom  you  ple^ 
so.    In  Henry  VI.  and  Henry  lY.'s  time,  |^ 
election  was  from  the  people."     After  some 


*  A  Pretbyterian  miniMer  tried  nnd  ezecated  in  1651  fur 
CrMMOQ  ftftunit  the  Coaimoiiwealth. 
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fkrther  precedents  of  this  sort,  Scot,  referring 
to  an  argament  osed  in  the  debate,  that  the 
people  hs^  really  aoqaiesced  in  the  selection 
of  Richard,  laid  down  in  another  form  Vane*s 
principle  of  a  convention  of  the  people.  •*  Yoa 
say  yon  have  a  people  that  have  declared  this 
honoarable  and  very  precious  person,  with  the 
acclamations  of  towns  and  Tillages.  If  tke 
wheU  body  had  done  this  in  a  coUecHfH  aggregate 
bodyt  met  in  anyplaee,  you  ought  not  to  question  it ; 
hot  this  is  bat  from  some  parts,  in  their  several 
scattered  bodies.  I  would  have  some  persons 
to  withdraw  and  word  a  question,  though  it 
would  come  better  from  another  House  than 
from  us,  that  are  bargainers  for  the  people^  We 
must  consider  as  well  what  a  man  he  may  be. 
A  young  lion's  teeth  and  claws  may  grow.  I 
speak  not  of  him,  Qod  knows !  Yet  we  are 
not  to  trust  too  far.  If  we  were  assured  that 
through  his  life  he  would  not  err,  no  man  can 
tell  who  is  to  come  after.  Can  you  retrench 
that  ^oufcr  you  are  making  for  perpetuity  t  8U 
Austm  and  Pelaghis  were  bom  both  in  a  day. 
The  antidote  and  poison  were  both  of  an  age. 
Make  the  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  peopled s 
liberties,  and  your  magistrate's  power  and  prerog- 
ative, contemporary.  Let  them  be  twins.  Let 
them  justify  one  another.  Let  not  one  precede 
the  other.  Whom  would  you  have  the  Protector 
thank  for  his  power— the  people  1  the  armyl 
the  council  1  Let  him  own  tou  for  it !  Amer 
et  delieuB  populi  Anglia — ^let  him  be  so,  when 
made  your  creature,  not  ad  extra.  It  is  a  hu- 
man institution ;  only  own  him  as  your  author- 
ity. The  Parliament  will  be  said  to  be  either 
fools  or  madmen,  that  know  not  what  is  fit  for 
them  so  well  as  another.  Why  should  we  think 
ourselves  more  unfit  to  provide  for  ourselves, 
and  for  our  own  good,  than  any  other)  If  toe 
be  so,  Ut  us  set  up  the  court  of  wards  tt'osn,  not 
for  our  children,  but  for  ourselves.  >fby  may 
not  we  be  as  well  intrusted  as  any  single  per- 
son 1  Who  better  judges  than  the  beads  of  the 
tribes  1  Name  a  committee  to  fora'a  question 
that  may  take  in  both.  You  will  then  despatch 
more  in  an  hour  than  you  have  done  in  aH  this 
time." 

The  omission  of  the  word  '<  undoubted*'  was 
eventually  agreed  to.  Scot  again  gave  battle 
on  the  question  of  the  substitution  of  **  affuise" 
for  *'  recognise.**  The  famous  Henry  Neville 
(the  author  of  PUUo  Redivivus,  and  other  works, 
remarkable  for  their  soundness  of  doctrine  and 
purity  of  style)  had  observed,  that  the  word 
•**  recognise'*  gave  away  the  question,  or  that  it 
4ietokened  slavery,  and  was  answered  by  a  re- 
mark  from  Mr.  Goodrick,  that  **we  were  not 
slaves  in  Elizabeth*8  time,  and  it  was  the  lan- 
guage then,**  when  Scot  rose.  **  The  grounds 
of  the  word  <  recognise'  then,'*  he  said,  «*  and 
in  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Henry  IV., 
fwere  diflf^rent  from  ours.  The  reason  for  Hen- 
ry IV.'s  recognition  was  because  Richard  II. 
was  alive,  and  his  competitor.  It  was  in  con- 
tradiction to  competitors— only  to  distinguish 
persons.  An  act  of  Parliament  passed  to  legit- 
imate Queen  £liubeth,  because  it  was  ques- 
tiq^d  whether  she  were  fit  to  reign  or  no. 
^K  James  came  from  another  kingdom  and 
anVMier  family.  There  was  no  reoognition  to 
King  Charles,  and  no  need  of  it.  He  had  no 
competitor.    I  can  decognise  Charles  Stuart 


and  that  family,  but  recognise  I  caonot  It 
comprehends  the  merits  of  the  question.  We 
must  now  speak,  or  ever  hold  our  peace.  It 
was  told  that  the  great  seal  was  sent  for  two 
or  three  times,  and  either  his  highness  was  not 
so  well,  or— I  know  not  what ;  it  was  sent  back 
again.  The  privy  council  made  him.  I  would 
have  him  to  be  your  creature,  and  he  wiQ  be 
more  tender  of  your  liberties  and  privileges.  If 
I  recognise,  I  most  be  satisfied  how  he  was  de- 
clared, according  to  the  Petition  and  Advice. 
We  ore  not  ingenuously  dealt  withal,  for  this  is 
but  a  wing  of  the  debate,  and  the  wing  will  be 
out  of  your  reach.  If  this  pass,  you  will  take 
a  little  breath  between  that  and  caring  for  the 
libeities  of  the  people ;  and  then  money  must 
be  had  for  this  Protector.  I  was  sajizig  I  woukl 
be  a  slave,  but  1  toould  not  either^  till  I  needs 
must.  If  I  coukl  have  lived  safely  in  any  other 
part,  I  would  not  have  lived  here.  /  womU  be 
content  it  should  be  set  upon  my  monument — if  it 
were  my  last  act,  I  own  it* — /  was  one  of  the 
hmg^s  judges,  I  hope  it  shall  not  be  said  of  oSf 
as  of  the  Romans  once,  0  homines^  ad  serriti^ 
tern  parati  /" 

It  need  not  be  repeated  here,  that  Richard 
Cromwell  was  soon  driven  from  the  Protector- 
ate by  Vane  and  Scot,  and  their  gallant  asso- 
ciates, who,  in  Marten's  absence  from  the 
House,  so  resolutely  maintained  the  opinions 
they  held  in  common.  With  the  recall  of  the 
Ijong  Parliament  after  that  event,  Harry  Mar- 
ten once  more  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  intrigues  of  the  traitor  Monk 
need  not  be  detailed  here ;  it  is  sufficient  to  eiy 
that,  before  their  consummation,  they  had  been 
seen  through  by  the  fine  sense  of  Marten,  and 
ridiculed  by  his  wit  While  the  protesutions 
of  devotion  to  a  commonwealth,  made  by  that 
"  scoundrel  of  fortune,"  were  duping  Hazlerig 
and  the  less  reflecting  Republicans ;  while  he 
'<  called  God  to  witness  that  the  asserting  of  a 
commonwealth  was  the  only  intent  of  his  heart," 
and  was  believed,  we  have  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice the  subtle  detection  of  the  trick  by  Vane, 
and  the  masteriy  though  unsuccessful  eflTort  he 
made  to  avert  its  consequences.  We  have  now 
to  add,  that  Marten  took  occasion  to  say.  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  that,  although  he  doubted 
not  General  Monk's  real  design  was  a  coooroon- 
wealth,  it  yet  befitted  the  House  to  consider 
the  very  remarkable  inaptitude  of  the  means 
he  was  providing  for  that  object.  '*  Why,  sir, ' 
he  continued,  **  he  is  like  a  person  sent  to  make 
a  suit  of  clothes,  who  brings  with  him  a  budget 


*  II  was  Soot's  last  met  lo  own  this.  When  •mne  of  tk« 
mean*spirit«d  Pretbprterians,  who  wen  nmon^  th«  Uetx  Mt 
in  the  rensserobled  Long  ParUnment,  before  iu  final  diapei^ 
•ion  hjr  Monk,  propoaed  that  before  ibnf  asperated  tkej 
should  bear  their  witneti  afninat  the  horrid  mntder  of  the 
king,  and  the  motion  was  followed  t  y  the  protestnttoa  oi 
one  of  the  memben  that  he  had  neither  hand  nor  hean  ia 
that  affair,  Soot  at  onoe  rose  and  said,  **  Thongh  1  know  net 
where  to  hide  njhend  at  this  tiaM,)ret  I  dare  not  refaae  la 
own,  that  not  only  mj  hand,  but  my  heart  alao.  waa  in  it.* 
This  was  his  last  word  in  Parliament.  Before  Us  jndiee 
he  manifested  the  same  lofty  and  reaohred  temper,  pleadisif 
nothing  but  his  privilege  of  Parliament,  and  tbe  «nq«ee- 
tionable  oharecter  of  the  grant  office  he  had  borne,  aa  defHH 
ted  by  the  people  to  adjodra  the  kinc.  The  last  words  he 
pronounced  upon  the  scaffold  were  a  bleaeing  to  God  **  ihtt 
of  hia  free  graoa  he  had  engaged  him  in  a  cause  not  la  ha 
repented  of—/  «^  m  «  coaMiiot  to  be  rfptnttd  of— **  Uere 
the  sheriff  interpoeed,  and  the  executioner  did  his  4mdHi 
office.  This  was  indeed  a  CAOtl  which,  in  Taae*s  immsr 
tal  words,  **^Te  hie  in  death  to  all  tha  ownais  «C  it  and 
•iiiaraB  for  lU** 
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foil  of  carpenler^s  tools ;  and  being  told  that 
such  things  are  not  at  all  fit  for  the  work  he 
has  been  desired  to  do,  answers,  *  Oh,  it  mat- 
ters not  *  I  will  do  your  work  well  enough,  I 
warrast  yoo.'  **♦ 

Upon  the  Restoration,  the  name  of  Henry 
Marten  was  **  absolutely  excepted,  both  as  to 
life  and  property,*^  from  the  act  miscalled  of 
obliTion  and  indemnity ;  but  he  surrendered, 
with  Scot  and  others,  resolved  to  take  his  trial. 
Trial,  however,  it  should  not  be  called,  for  all 
the  proce^ings  against  the  regicides  were 
made  op  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  saTa|e 
emelty,  the  basest  falsehoods,  the  most  shock- 
ing perfidy.    The  first  determination  taken  by 
the  treaeberoos  lawyers  who  directed  the  pro- 
ceedings  was  the  settlement  of  six  notable 
rales,  among  which  we  find  these:  That  the 
indictment  should  be  for  compassing  the  death 
of  the  late  king,  under  the  25th  of  Edward  III., 
and  that  bis  death  should  be  one  of  the  overt 
acts  to  prove  the  compassing ;  that  overt  acts 
Dot  in  tbe  indictment  might  be  given  in  evi- 
dence ;  that  two  witnesses  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  each  particular  overt  act    As  a  far- 
tiier  precaution,  the  conmiission  was  delayed 
until  the  appointment  of  new  sheriflb  more  sla- 
vishly readjr  than  their  predecessors  to  pack  a 
JQiy.    Bills  were  sent  up  and  found  against 
twenty-nine  persons,!  and  their  trials  began 
before  thirty-four  conmiissioners,t  on  the  9th 
of  October,  1660,  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

*  Ludlow. 

t  Mute*.  WalUr  (Sir  H.).  HMnaoa,  C«nw,  Cook,  ?•- 
^  Sort,  ClraMBt,  Srroop,  Jobm,  Haek«r,  Axtal,  Htven- 
iifUa,  MiUiagton,  Tichborn,  Ro«,  Kilbaro,  Hurrey,  Pen- 
■iHtoo,  Snith,  DowBs,  Potter,  OmrUod,  Fleetwood,  MeyB, 
J.tmple,  P.TMBple,  Hewitt,  uid  Wait*. 

t  The  coMan'Miooeri  who  by  theee  proeeediose  damned 
TW^eeliee  to  tmmm  were  Sir  Thonu  AJlen.  lord-mayor  of 
I;«Bdaa,  Lord-chaneellor  Hyde,  tbe  Eari  of  Soathampton, 
^  Dake  of  Someiaet,  the  Dvk*  of  Albemarle  (Monk),  tha 
l^fm  rfOfwd,  Uie  Bari  of  Lindeay,  the  Eari  of  Man- 
^^.  the  £ari  of  Doreet,  the  Eari  of  Berkahire,  the  Eari 
J'Saadwkh,  the  Lord  Say  and  Sele.  the  Lord  Roberta,  the 
Irfrt  Fiaeh,  Mr.  Detnil  HoUia,  Sir  Frederic  ComwaUia,  Sir 
»Mlaa  BerkeloT,  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholaa,  Mr.  Secrrtaiy 
ZV!^  ?'  AatbflBy  Aahley  Cooper,  Mr.  Arthor  Annealey, 
^r  (Maado  Brid|:maa.  kird-chief-baroo,  Mr.  Joatice  Forster. 
>!ri«tiee  MaUtt,  Mr.  Jaatica  Hyde,  Mr.  Bano  Atkine, 


?'»•**  Twiada^  Mr.  Joatioe  Tyn»U  Mr.  Baroa  Toraer. 
W  Hutettle  GrisMloo,  Sir  WiUiam  Wild,  reooider  of  Lor* 
5^  llr.Serfeaat  Browa,  Mr.  Sergeant  Hale,  and  Mr.  John 
5^  The  prooacators  ia  behalf  of  the  kinf  wan  Sir 
r*^  nlmer,  attoraey-feneral ;  Sir  Heneafe  Fiarh,  ao- 
•»»  1  lanwal ;  Sir  Edward  Tamer,  attorney  to  tha  Pake 
<"  i«k:  Sergeaat  Keeling,  Mr.  Wadham  Wyndham.    A 

fSi  ^?^  ^  '^**"  "**"*  ^'  ^**  ^***^  ^^'*  poiated  oot 
(vu(./rHi  JfadktafofA),  who  thoa  eat  aa  jadms,  were  at 
n|ky  af  traaaoa  awler  the  Mth  Edwaid  IIL  and  the  charm 
U«e chief-haron,  aa thoae  whom  they  tried.  The  iudge  de- 
"•Jjit  to  be  the  law  that  »♦  no  aatboritr,  no  ainf le  peraos 

l.S?*?*'^  ^  ■**^  ""  ***•  P**»^*«  «oUi<«»»«Iy  or  repre- 
«»»a»Bly,  ha»e  any  ooerrire  power  over  the  King  of  Eng- 
*«<»  aad  that  to  imprieoa  the  king  wa«  "  a  horrid  lreaaon»» 
vjtwo  ttatotea  of  Parliament,  Bot  of  theee  commiaaionera, 
I  J?!l*^"»«  **»  Ludlow,  had  leviwl  war  agaiatt  the 
SXX*^"'  «*«  hi  Parliamtaf,  or  by  force  of  arma  ia 
|rT?»,*»  »»«'»1  of  them  rtill  tat  in  Parliament  when 
jwe  Jar  ihe  firat  time  kecame  ita  priaoner  at  Holmby. 
J^Haackeater  and  Say  were  eacepted  from  a  general 
E*!r.?'^*'***J***'"'^*'''*"«'*^l«'«k»«g.  HoUia 
ZTJr*  ^**  ''*^"  I*^  *"  Pnrliament,  and  in  the  ciril 
iw;5l"  ^"^  ^*°^  <*"«*»  **»•  rebellioo.  with  the  far- 
Si  MS*!???***  ^  **»•  •«»*•  ^  i^'«*  of  "ringing  to 
Z^'f  Ittdtpeadeatt  and  Repnblitaaa  the  rindil^re 
J™*« *  pMtjaaa  and  a  Preabyterian.  Monk,  in  aitting 
1^  rZ!^**'****''  ^^  ftniahed  the  part  played  by  him  in 
"•  rwtit  tna^ctiooa.  The  palm  of  tranacendent  in&my 
■;J*M;»«»  to  Sir  Aathoay  Aahley  Cooper,  who,  harin^ 
J^^^bw  paidna  by  hia  per6dy.  now  aat  aa  the  judge 
lUKStJ"^  he  had  aat  in  coaocil.  for  whoee  aafety. 
"*«^  toachiag  af  a  hair  of  their  hnd,  ha  had  bband  hiB- 


On  the  10th  of  October,  after  some  months 
of  imprisonment.  Marten  was  placed  at  the  bar 
of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  required  to  plead.  **  I 
desire,"  he  said,  '*  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  ob- 
livion—" Here  he  was  interrupted,  and  told 
he  must  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  and  that  if 
he  demanded  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  oblivion, 
it  was  a  confession  of  being  guilty !  Upon  this 
Marten  resumed  earnestly,  **  I  humbly  conceive 
the  act  of  indemnity—"  Again  he  was  inter- 
rupted coarsely,  and  told  he  must  plead.  The 
following  is  a  report  of  what  followed,  in  which 
Marten*s  quiet  and  resolute  self-poesession  ap- 
pears very  striking. 

**  The  C<mrt,  *  Yon  must  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty.'  Marten,  *  If  I  plead,  I  lose  the  benefit 
of  that  act*  Court.  *  Yoo  are  totally  excepted 
oot  of  the  act.'  Mtarten,  *  If  it  were  so  I  would 
plead.    My  name  is  not  in  that  act'    Court, 

*  Henry  Marten  is  there.'  Mr.  Solicitor^gemeral. 
'  Surely  he  hath  been  kept  a  close  prisoner  in- 
deed, if  he  hath  not  seen  the  Act  of  Indemnity. 
Show  it  htm.'  Mr.  Skelton  opened  the  act. 
Court  *  How  is  it  vmtten  V  Clerk.  *  It  is  Hen- 
ry Marten.'   Tbe  act  being  shown  him,  he  said, 

*  HtwaT  Maktsn  ;  my  name  is  not  so— it  is 
Harry  Marten.*  Court.  *  The  dififerenoe  of  the 
sound  is  very  little.  You  are  known  by  that 
name  of  Marten.*  Morten.  *  I  humbly  oonceive 
aU  penal  statutes  ought  to  be  understood  liter- 
ally.' Clerk.  'Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  1* 
Mortem.  •  I  am  not  Henry  Marten.'  The  clerk 
again  asked  him  as  before,  and  the  court  said, 
'  Be  advised ;  the  effect  of  this  plea  will  be 
judgment  ;*  and  the  8olicitor«generai  cited  some- 
what parallel  to  this,  in  a  case  formerly  of 
Baxter,  where  the  name  was  Bagster,  with  an 
8,  and  adjudged  all  one,  being  the  same  sound. 
The  clerk  then  put  the  question  to  him  again, 
wlien,  instead  of  answering,  he  said,  *  My  lord, 
I  desire  counsel^  There  will  arise  matter  of 
law  as  well  as  Act.'    Tbe  court  then  told  him, 

*  You  are  indicted  for  treason— for  a  malicious, 
traitorous  compassing  and  imagining  the  king's 
death ;  if  you  have  anything  of  justification, 
plead  net  guilty,  and  yon  ahall  be  heard ;  for 
if  it  be  justifiable,  it  is  not  treason.  The  rule 
is,  either  yoii  must  plead  guilty,  and  so  confess, 
or  not  guilty,  and  put  yourself  upon  your  trial ; 
there  is  no  medium.'  Mortem.  •  May  I  give  any- 
thing in  evidence  before  a  verdict  1'  Coiirf. 
'  Yes ;  upon  your  trial  yon  may  give  any  evi- 
denoe  that  the  law  warrants  to  be  lan^ul  evi- 
dence.*  The  clerk  here  again  put  the  qaestion 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  and  tbe  court  said, 

*  Understand  one  thing,  because  I  would  not 
have  yon  miataken ;  you  cannot  give  in  evi- 
dence the  misnomer.'  Morten.  *  I  submit,  and 
plead  not  guilty.'  Ciork.  <  How  will  you  be 
tried  1'  Mortem.  <By  God  and  my  oountry.' 
Clerk.  *  God  send  you  a  good  deliverance.'  " 

The  crown  counsel  then  opeaed  the  case, 
and  observed  that  Marten  had  **  both  signed 
and  sealed  the  preoeplitfQr  aummoning  the  court 
and  the  warrant  for  execution,"  and  that  he 
had  sat  every  day,  and  "^^Urticalarly  the  day 
of  semenoe."  Here  Marteiv .interrupted  the 
prosecutor,  and  said  that  he  did  not  dediQ 


dediae 
n^^d^A 

-<VoL^ 


aelf  ia  the  penalty  of  «*  damaatioa  body  and  tool," 
whom  he  might  have  baaa  tried  aa  an  aoceaaary.— (VoL  i 

*  He  had  btfott  demandtd  tha  aaaittanca  of  f nifiel,  aad 
btaarafntad. 
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a  confession  so  as  to  matter  of  fact,  provided 
the  malice  were  set  aside.  He  had,  be  said, 
with  others,  judged  Charles  I.  to  death,  but 
neither  **  maliciously,  murderously,  nor  traitor- 
ously." The  crown  counsel  here  laughed,  and 
promised  to  prove  malice  very  easily ;  and  the 
lord-chief-baron  informed  the  prisoner  that 
**  there  is  malice  implied  by  law— malice  in  the 
act  itself  That,"  he  continued,  **  which  you 
call  malice — ^that  you  had  no  particular  inten- 
tion or  design  against  the  king's  person,  but  in 
relation  to  the  government — that  wOl  not  be 
to  this  present  business.  If  it  should  extenu- 
ate anything,  that  would  be  between  Ood  and 
your  own  soul ;  but  as  to  that  which  is  alleged 
in  the  indictment,  maliciously,  murderously, 
and  traitorously,  they  are  the  consequences  of 
law.  If  a  man  meet  another  in  the  street,  and 
run  him  through,  in  this  case  the  law  implies 
malice ;  though  but  to  an  oitiinary  watchman, 
there  is  malice  by  the  law  in  the  ^t ;  if  there 
was  no  such  expressed  personal  malice,  yet  the 
fact  done  implies  malice  in  law."  The  solicitor- 
general  now  interfered,  and  showed  the  mean- 
ness of  his  thoughts,  and  his  incapacity  for 
judging  the  actions  of  great-souled  men,  by 
this  piece  of  vulgar  pleasantry :  **  My  Iprd,  he 
does  think  a  man  may  sit  upon  the  death  of  the 
king,  sentence  him  to  death,  sign  a  warrant  for 
his  execution,  meekly,  irmoeently,  charitahly^  and 
lumesUyP*  Marten  answered  to  this  quietly 
and  with  dignity:  «*I  shall  not  presume  to 
compare  my  knowledge  in  the  law  with  that  of 
that  learned  gentleman  ;  but,  according  to  that 
poor  understanding  of  the  law  of  England  that 
I  was  capable  of,  there  is  no  fact  that  he  can 
name  that  is  a  crime  in  itself,  but  as  it  is  cir- 
cumstantiated. Of  killing  a  watchman,  as  your 
lordship  instanced,  a  watchman  may  be  killed 
in  not  doing  his  office,  and  yet  no  murder." 
The  lord-chief-baron  retorted :  **  I  instanced 
that  of  a  watchman,  to  show  there  may  be  a 
malice  by  law,  though  not  expressed ;  though 
a  man  kiU  a  watchman,  intending  to  kill  another 
man,  in  that  case  it  is  malice  in  law  against 
him ;  so  in  this  case,  if  you  went  to  kUl  the 
king  when  he  was  not  doing  his  office,  because 
he  was  in  prison,  and  you  hindered  him  from 
it,  the  law  implies  malice  in  this.  It  is  true, 
all  actions  are  circumstantiated,  but  the  killing 
of  the  king  is  treason  of  all  treasons."  And 
was  reinforced  by  a  sage  remark  of  Mr.  Justice 
Forster :  **  If  a  watchman  be  killed,  it  is  mur- 
der ;  it  is  in  contempt  of  magistracy — of  the 
powers  above  :  the  law  says  that  contempt 
adds  to  the  malice."  The  crown  counsel  now 
stood  up  with  a  triumphant  air,  and  told  their 
lordships :  **  We  shall  now  prove  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  (because  he  would  wipe  off 
malice)  that  he  did  this  very  merrily,  and  was 
in  great  sport  at  the  time  of  signing  the  war- 
rant for  the  king's  execution."  *•  That,"  qui- 
etly answered  Marten,  '*  does .  not  imply  mal- 
ice." £wer*s  evidence  was  then  given,  as  al- 
ready related.* 

Sir  Purbeck  Temple  was  now  called  as  a 
witness,  and  the  counsel  asked  him  what  he 
knew  **  of  that  gentleman  (the  prisoner),  in  his 
carriage  of  this  business."  Sir  Purbeck  Tem- 
ple gave  the  following  evidence  in  answer: 
*  My  lords,  I  being  present  in  town  when  that 

*  S««  ant^,  p.  S70.~ 


horrid  murder  was  contrived  against  the  late 
king,  there  came  some  persons  of  honour,  ser- 
vants of  the  hite  king,  to  my  father's  house,  Sir 
Edward  Partridge,  to  engage  me  to  join  with 
them  to  attempt  the  king's  escape.  In  order 
whereunto,  they  toki  me  nothing  would  tend 
so  much  to  his  majesty's  service  as  to  endeav- 
our to  discover  some  parts  of  their  counsds ; 
for  that  it  was  resolved  by  Cromwell  to  bare 
the  king  tried  at  the  high  court  of  justice,  as 
they  called  it,  the  next  day,  and  desired  me 
(if  possible)  to  be  there  to  discover  their  coun- 
sels, whereby  the  king  might  have  notice,  and 
those  that  were  to  attempt  his  escape.  In 
order  whereunto,  the  next  day,  by  giving  money 
to  the  officer  of  the  Painted  Chamber,  I  got  in 
by  daylight  in  the  lobby  of  the  Lords'  Hoose. 
I  espied  a  hole  in  the  wan  under  the  hangings, 
where  I  placed  myself  till  the  council  came, 
where  they  were  contriving  the  manner  of  try- 
ing the  king  when  he  should  come  before  theot 
After  the  manner  of  praying  and  private  con- 
sults among  themselves,  when  their  prayer 
was  over,  there  came  news  that  the  king  was 
landed  at  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  stairs  ;  at  which 
Cromwell  ran  to  a  window,  and,  looking  on  the 
king  as  he  came  up  the  garden,  he  returned  as 
white  as  the  wall.  Returning  to  the  board,  be 
speaks  to  Bradshaw  and  Sir  Henry  MiUmay 
how  they  and  Sir  William  Brereton  had  con- 
cluded on  such  a  business ;  then  turning  to  the 
board,  said  thus :  *  My  masters,  be  is  come,  be 
is  come,  and  now  we  are  doing  that  great 
work  that  the  whole  nation  will  be  full  of; 
therefore  I  desire  you  to  let  us  resolve  here 
what  answer  we  shall  give  the  king  when  be 
comes  before  us,  for  the  first  question  that  be 
will  ask  us  will  be.  By  what  authority  and 
commission  do  we  try  him  V  To  which  none 
answered  presently.  Then,  after  a  little  space, 
Henry  Marten,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  rose  op 
and  said,  *  In  the  name  jof  the  Commons  and 
Parliament  assembled,  and  all  the  good  people 
of  England,'  which  none  contradicted  ;  so  aO 
rose  up,  and  then  I  saw  every  officer  that 
waited  in  the  room  sent  x>ut  by  Cromwell  to 
call  away  my  lord  such  a  one  (whose  name  I 
have  forgot),  who  was  in  the  Court  of  Wards 
chamber,  that  he  should  send  away  the  instia- 
ment,  which  came  not,  and  so  they  adjourned 
themselves  to  Westminster  Hall,  going  into 
the  Court  of  Wards  themselves  as  they  went 
thither.  When  they  came  to  the  court  in 
Westminster  Hall,  I  heard  the  king  ask  them 
the  very  same  question  that  Cromwell  had  said 
to  them." 

The  solicitor-general  then  addressed  the  jury, 
interrupting  the  last  witness,  to  desire  them  to 
place  the  correct  interpretation  on  what  the 
prisoner  had  said  about  want  of  malice.  "  Ton 
see*  gentlemen,"  he  said,  *•  the  prisoner  at  tbe 
bar  confesses  his  hand  to  the  warrant  for  exe- 
cuting the  king ;  you  see,  by  his  servant,  bow 
merry  he  was  at  the  sport ;  you  see,  by  tbit 
witness,  how  serious  he  was  at  it,  and  gave  the 
foundation,  of  that  advice  upon  which  they  all 
proceeded ;  and  now,  gentlemen,  he  says  he  did 
It  not  traitorously.  /  humbly  conetiw  he  metm 
it  ttfOM  juHifiable  f  To  this  Marten,  without  asy 
emotion,  observed  to  the  chief-baron :  "  My  lord, 
the  commission  went  in  the  name  of  the  Omd- 
mens  assembled  in  Parliament,  and  the  good 
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people  of  En^nd ;  and  what  a  matter  is  it  for 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  say.  Let  it  6e  acted 
by  the  good  people  of  England  V  To  this  the 
solicitor  retorted,  ♦•  You  know  all  good  people 
did  abhor  it.  /  am  tony  to  tee  to  little  repent' 
•ace." 

Being  called  apon  for  his  defence.  Marten  ad- 
dressed the  conrt  in  these  words.  The  touch- 
ing effect  of  their  quiet  earnestness  is  not  less- 
ened by  the  consideration  they  show  to  the 
place  and  position  in  which  the  speaker  now 
stood.  <*  My  lord,  I  hope  that  which  is  urged 
by  the  learned  counsel  will  not  have  that  im- 
pression upon  the  court  and  jury  that  it  seems 
to  have,  that  I  am  so  obstinate  in  a  thing  so  ap- 
parently ill ;  my  lord,  if  it  were  possible  for  that 
blood  to  be  in  the  body  again,  and  every  drop 
that  was  shed  in  the  late  wars,  I  conld  wish  it 
with  all  my  heart ;  but,  my  lord,  I  hope  it  is 
lawfal  to  offer  in  my  own  defence  that  which, 
when  I  did  it,  I  thought  I  might  do.  My  lord, 
there  was  the  House  of  Commons,  as  I  under- 
stood it  (perhaps  your  lordships  think  it  was 
not  a  House  of  Commons) ;  then  it  was  the 
supreme  authority  of  England :  it  was  so  re- 
puted both  at  home  and  abroad.  My  lord,  I 
suppose  he  that  gives  obedience  to  the  authority 
in  being  de  factor  whether  dt  jure  or  no — I  think 
he  is  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  far  from  a 
traitor.  My  lord,  I  think  there  was  a  statute 
made  in  Henry  VII. 's  time,  whereby  it  was 
provided  that  whosoever  was  in  arms  for  the 
king  itfaUo,  he  should  be  indemnified,  though 
that  king  de  facto  was  not  de  jure ;  and  if  su- 
preme officers  de  facto  can  justify  a  war  (the 
most  pernicious  remedy  that  was  ever  adjudg- 
ed by  mankind,  be  the  cause  what  it  will),  I 
presume  the  supreme  authority  of  England  may 
justify  a  judicature,  though  it  be  not  an  author- 
ity de  facto.  My  lord,  if  it  be  said  that  it  is 
bnt  a  third  estate,  and  a  small  parcel  of  that 
--my  lord,  it  wot  all  that  was  extant.  I  have 
heard  laieyert  toy,  that  if  there  be  commons  ap- 
pvrtenoTU  to  a  tenement,  and  that  tenement  all  burn- 
ed down  except  a  small  stick,  the  commons  belong 
to  that  one  small  piece,  as  it  did  to  the  tenement 
lehem  all  standing.  My  lord,  I  shall  humbly  of- 
fer to  consideration  whether  the  king  were  the 
king  indeed — such  a  one  whose  peace,  crowns, 
and  dignities  were  concerned  in  public  matters. 
My  lord,  he  was  not  in  exccTition  of  his  offices — he 
^  a  prisoner.**  Marten  then  made  allusion  to 
King  Charles  II.,  and  said  that,  so  long  as  the 
representative  body  of  England  *'  supported  him, 
be(Martcn)  should  pay  obedience  to  him."  "  Be- 
sides, my  lord,**  he  concluded,  *♦  I  do  owe  my 
life  to  him,  if  I  am  acquitted  for  this.  I  do  con- 
fess I  did  adhere  to  the  Parliament* s  army  heartily. 
My  life  is  at  his  mercy ;  now  if  his  grace  be 
pleased  to  grant  it,  I  shall  have  a  double  obli- 
gation to  hioL" 

The  solicitor-general  followed  in  aggravation 
of  the  case.  ••  My  lord,"  he  said,  *•  this  gentle- 
■«n»  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  hath  entered  into 
a  discourse,  that  I  am  afraid  he  must  have  an 
^wwer  in  Parliament  for  it.  He  hath  owned 
^  king,  but  thinks  his  best  title  is  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  people ;  and  he  that  hath  that, 
IJ  him  be  who  he  wUl.  hath  the  best  title." 
Jwtcn  here  interrupted  the  solicitor  with  these 
few  words :  •♦  I  have  one  word  more,  my  lord. 
1  hombly  deiire  that  the  jury  would  take  noUce, 


that,  though  I  am  accused  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  that  if  I  be  acquitted,  the  king  is  not  cast. 
It  doth  not  concern  the  king  that  the  prisoner 
be  condemned ;  it  concerns  him  that  the  pris- 
oner  be  tried.  It  ia  as  much  to  his  interest, 
crown,  and  dignity,  that  the  innocent  be  acquit* 
ted,  as  that  the  nocent  be  condemned.** 

The  lord-chief-baron  delivered  bis  charge,  in 
which  he  took  occasion  to  observe :  **  Marten 
hath  done  that  which  looks  forward  more  than 
backward ;  that  is,  to  repentance  of  that  which 
is  past,  than  obedience  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
It  is  a  trouble  to  repeat  those  things  which  he 
said  himself,  and  truly,  I  hope  in  charity  he 
meant  better  than  his  words  were.**  A  verdict 
of  guilty  was  returned  by  the  jury  "  after  a  lit- 
tle consultation.*' 

It  has  been  said  that  Henry  Marten  sought  to 
save  his  life  upon  his  trial  by  professions  of  re- 
pentance and  contrition.  The  reader  has  the 
means  of  judging  the  utter  falsehood  of  such  a 
charge.  No  late-found  loyalty  was  his.  His 
conduct  in  that  hour  was  what  it  had  been  his 
whole  life  through— easy,  self-possessed,  and 
firm.  He  oflfhred  no  uncalled-for  offence  to  the 
court,  it  is  true,  or  to  the  powers  once  more  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  There  was  about 
Harry  Marten,  in  all  circumstances,  as  there 
generally  is  with  men  of  wit  or  various  accom- 
plishment, that  habitual  grace,  that  continual 
sense  of  the  proprieties  in  manner,  which  no- 
thing could  interrupt,  ever  varying  and  adapt- 
ing itself  to  all  circumstances  alike ;  but  when 
he  left  the  bar  that  day,  after  receiving  sentence 
(and  he  left  it  with  a  step  that  betokened  a 
light  heart  still,  though  a  firm  one),  no  one 
entertained  a  doubt  but  that  the  next  display 
of  his  accomplishments  and  his  courage  would 
be  made  upon  a  scaffold. 

And  yet  his  life  was  spared.  Some  of  the 
Royalists  visited  him  in  prison,  and  requested 
him  to  petition  Parliament  for  mercy.  Bishop 
Burnet  says,  upon  this,  that  his  **  vices*'  had 
procured  him  such  friends.  Mr.  D*Israeli  says, 
with  greater  truth,  that  the  news  of  his  im- 
pending execution  had  roused  the  grateful  me- 
diation of  the  numerous  friends  of  the  opposite 
party  to  his  own,  whom  in  his  own  days  of 
power  "his  facetious  genius  had  so  timely 
served.***  He  acceded  to  their  request,  and 
sent  a  petition  to  the  two  Houses.  In  this  pe- 
tition he  observed,  with  the  careless  wit  which 
no  misfortune  could  subdue,  that  he  had  sur- 
rendered himself  upon  the  Restoration  in  con- 
sequence of  the  king*8  **  declaration  of  Breda,** 
and  that,  *<  since  he  bad  never  obeyed  any  royal 
proclamation  before  this,  he  hoped  that  he 
should  not  be  hanged  for  taking  the  king*s  word 
now.** 

On  the  discussion  of  the  matter  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  Royalist  writerf  tells  us,  **  the 
grave  and  sober  members  were  generally  for 
having  him  pay  his  forfeited  life ;  but  he  had 
many  advocates  in  those  who  had  partook  of 
the  pleasures  of  his  conviviality,  both  within 
and  without  the  House.**    Notwithstanding  the 


*  ComnantarMt,  toI.  ▼.,  p.  418.    Hm  imd  of  hit  OfWB 

Giity,  with  whom  ho  had  ever  contracted  friendehipi,  ox- 
bited  on  all  ooranoot  a  nuralar  attachment  to  him ;  and 
Ladlow  relatee  of  his  father,  Sir  Henry  Lodlow.  that  he  bo- 
lioTod  hie  death  was  chiefly  occaaionod  by  hit  deep  grief  at 
the  ezpoltira  of  Marten  from  the  Hoom  o(  Comnou  in  16iS 
t  Noble.    Echard. 
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latter  curcamstanoe,  however,  the  Commons 
took  no  step  upon  the  petition.  The  Lords  af- 
terward took  it  into  consideration,  and  sum- 
moned Marten  before  them.  Here  his  conduct 
was  still  as  it  had  ever  been.  Worn  with  im- 
prisonment, and  distracted  with  hopes  deferred 
(for  three  months  had  now  passed  since  his 
sentence),  he  confessed  no  fault,  extenuated  no- 
thing of  that  for  which  his  Ufe  was  sought  in 
pensdty,  but,  making  a  half-pleasant  allusion  to 
the  past,  besought  their  lordships  to  give  him 
more  time  to  live.  We  find  from  the  Lords* 
Journals  (7th  Felnruary,  1661)  that  **Mr.  Mar- 
ten being  demanded  what  be  could  say  for  him- 
self why  the  aforesaid  act  for  his  execution 
should  not  pass,"  he  replied,  that  his  hope  was 
in  the  great  mercy  of  their  lordships,  greater 
here  than  it  could  be  in  any  other  case,  since 
**  the  honourable  House  of  Commons,  that  h» 
did  so  idolize,  had  given  him  up  to  death,  and 
now  this  honourable  House  of  Peers,  whtck  ke 
had  MO  mxich  ufpotedt  especially  in  their  power 
of  judicature,  bad  suddenly  been  made  the  sanc- 
tuary to  flee  to  for  life.'*  Lord  Falkland  and 
other  peers  spoke  very  warmly  in  his  behalf, 
and  the  sentence  of  death  was  remitted.  Yet 
the  mercy,  after  all,  was  more  than  question- 
able.   He  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  for  lif€. 

A  bhink,  then,  suddenly  falls  here  on  the  gay- 
ety,  the  gjrace,  the  high  purposes,  the  wit  of 
Harry  Marten !  a  blank  even  felt  by  the  most 
prejudiced  advocates  of  the  men  it  had  been 
the  business  of  his  life  to  oppose.  ^Such,'* 
says  one  of  them,  **  was  the  last  sad  doom  of 
this  roan,  whose  quickness  of  thought,  elegance 
of  manners,  vivacity,  wit,  and  charming  gayety 
had  often  fascinated,  not  only  the  convivial 
board,  but  the  grave,  austere,  sour  Republican 
chiefs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  so  often 
chose  him  their  manager  and  director  !*** 

His  first  prison  was  the  Tower ;  he  was  af- 
terward ordered  to  Windsor,  from  which  Aubrey 
says  he  was  removed,  **  because  he  was  an  eie- 
sore  to  majestie  ;"  his  finial  place  of  imprison- 
ment was  the  Castle  of  Chepstow,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. It  would  seem  that  this  place 
was  selected  with  some  view  to  a  former  and 
prouder  connexion  with  it,  that  might  render 
his  present  humiliation  deeper,  for  Wood  tells 
us  that  at  the  period  of  his  greatest  influence 
in  the  country,  **  the  Welsh  counties  desired 
Henry  Marten  for  their  commander-in-chief.*' 
In  Chepstow  he  lingered  out  twenty  long  years 
of  imprisonment.  **  For  twenty  years,*'  ex- 
claimed a  great  living  writer,  in  his  early  days 
of  hope  and  of  enthusiasm,  standing  in  the  very 
room  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  illustrious 
prisoner, 

*'  For  twantj  jMn,  Mcloded  (Vom  mankiad, 
H«ra  Martbr  lingered.    OfUn  h»Tt  theM  w«Us 
Echo'd  hit  footsteps,  u  with  even  tread 
He  paced  around  nis  prison ;  not  to  him 
Did  nature's  fair  varieties  exist ! 
He  never  saw  the  san's  delightfa)  heams. 
Save  when  throofh  yon  high  ban  it  pour*d  a  sad 


*  Even  old  Anthony  A  Wood,  after  eshaosting  every  va- 
riety of  abase  on  Marten,  is  obliged  to  finish  with  the  fol- 
lowing admissions,  qoalified  a  litUe  at  the  dose.  **  He  was 
a  man  of  good  natoral  parts,  was  a  boon  familiar,  wit^,  and 
qnick  with  repartees,  was  esoeeding  happy  in  ap4  instanoea, 
pertinent  ana  very  biting,  so  that  his  company  being  ee- 
teeBMd  incomparable  by  many,  wooM  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  greatest  persons,  only  he  would  he  drunk  tiM  soon, 
and  so  pot  an  end  to  all  the  mirth  fur  the  present."— jIUL 
0mm.,  vol.  lii.,  p.  IMl. 


Dost  thott  asl(  ki»  criam  1 


spta 
He  h:Ml  rebellM  against  a  king,  and  sat 
In  judgment  on  him — for  hia  ardant  miad 
Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happineas  on  earth, 
Andpeace  and  liberty.    Wild  dreams !  bttt  sqg4 
At  nato  loved  ;  such  as,  with  holy  seal. 
Our  Milton  worihipp'd.    Blees'd  hopee !  a  whOa 
From  men  withheld,  even  to  the  latter  days 
When  Christ  shall  come,  and  all  things  be  faUDN  !** 

And  through  all  the  early,  and,  indeed,  soUtaiy 
years  of  his  imprisonment,  those  ardent  hopes 
and  goodliest  plans  may  well  be  thonght  to 
have  still  remained,  his  refuge  and  sustaimneat. 
He  had  other  consolations  in  his  misery,  which 
were  named  before.  It  brought  back  the  loag- 
estranged  affection  of  earlier  daysy-his  wife's 
sympathy,  and  his  daughter's  affectionate  leaL 
His  own  estate  confiscated  by  the  crown,  ev- 
erything he  could  need  in  the  narrow  circnit  of 
his  prison  he  received  out  of  the  jointure  that 
had  been  reserved  to  his  wife  on  their  mar- 
riage ;  and  when,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  im- 
prisonment, the  severities  commemorated  by 
the  poet  had  been  in  some  respects  relaxed,  the 
visits  of  his  daughter  relieved  the  lonetiness 
and  infirmity  of  age.  His  wife  had  died^  aooie 
little  time  before.t 

One  anecdote  of  Marten  remains  to  be  told. 
It  is  the  only  anecdote  we  have  of  his  impris- 
onment, the  single  gleam  which  breaks  throfish 
the  now  impenetrable  obscurity  of  those  melan- 
choly years,  to  reveal  the  roan ;  and  with  its  aid 
we  see  the  man  unchanged.  He  is  firm,  frank, 
fearless  as  ever.  He  had  been  suffered,  daring 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  in  consideratioa 
of  the  harmlessness,  no  less  than  the  infirmi- 
ties, of  his  great  age,  to  walk  out  of  his  prison 
occasionally,  under  the  strict  conduct  of  a  keep- 
er, into  the  neighbouring  village  of  St.  Pierre. 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Lewis  lived  here,  and 
when  he  saw  him,  would  ask  him  into  his  house. 
It  grew  into  a  habit  at  last ;  and  a  visit  to  this 
house,  and  a  conversation  with  its  owner,  were 
the  old  man's  last  remaining  comforts.  Some 
unlucky  day,  however,  this  Lewis,  who  was  a 
slavish  Royalist  (as  people  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  royal  castles  in  those  days 
generally  were),  happened  to  ask  his  visiter  if, 
supposing  the  deed  were  to  be  done  over  again, 
he  would  again  sign  the  warrant  for  Charies 


*  This  inscription  for  the  apaxtmeat  in  which  Maitoa  was 
confined  was  composed  by  RosBST  South  BT,  LLJ>.,  wbea 
he  was  the  Lmirtat*  of  Wat  Tytrr,  and  before  he  had  the 
remotest  idea  of  becoming  the  Laurfte  •/  O^trgt  tki 
Fdmrih!  Obobob  CANRuro,  the  literary  Robe^ierre  ef 
hia  day,  sbarpsned  his  axe  to  a  rasor^  keenneoa  for  Che  e>> 
ecutioa  of  the  distinguished  victim.  The  inaeripCkm  of 
Southey  led  Canning  to  compoee  the  folkywiag  nnrivaBed 
parody: 

ImteripHomfor  tU  i4&rtftht  CtU  ta  Nmgtie, 
Bnmmriggt,  tkt  *Pnmlict  ctfs,  mu  tmjmti 
ktrExeaaiom. 
**  For  one  long  term,  or  e'er  her  trial  came. 
Here  Drownrigge  linger*d.    Often  have  these  ealla 
Echoed  her  blasphemies,  as  with  shrill  voice 
She  scream*d  for  fresh  Geneva.    Not  to  her 
Did  the  bUthe  fields  of  Tothill,  or  thy  straeta, 
St.  Giles*,  iU  fair  varietiea  expand, 
Till  at  the  last,  in  ahm^rawn  cart,  she  waaft 
To  exeeotioa.    Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  T 


She  whipped  two  female  *meatices  I 

And  hid  tnem  in  the  coal-hole— for  her  miad 


Shaped  strictest  place  of  discipline.    Sage  s 

Such  as  Lycorgns  taught,  when  at  the  ahrina 

Of  the  Orythiaa  goddeas  he  bade  flag 

The  little  Spartans ;  such  aa  erst  ^waCiaad 

Our  Milton  when  at  coUaffe.    For  this  act 

Did  Brownrigge  swing.  Harsh  laws !  hot  lima  ahaDoMW 

When  Franoe  shall  reign,  aad  lawa  ha  all  repaaffi** 

t  A«bray,BudIaiaBLatlafa.  Ath.Ona.»«aLiiL»f.llll 
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the  First's  execotion.  Marten  told  him  "  Tes  ;** 
and  was  neTer  after  received  into  the  house  of 
Mr.  Lewis.*  The  end,  however,  which  he 
must  sorely  now  have  prayed  for,  was  rapidhr 
approaching,  and  at  last,  in  1681,  enfeebled  with 
the  weight  of  serenty-eight  years,  and  the  sof- 
ferings  of  a  long  imprisonment,  against  which 
bis  strong  natural  health  had  wonderftilly  borne 
him  up,  be  was  suddenly,  whfle  sitting  at  din- 
ner, struck  with  apoplexy,  and  fell  dead  from 
his  chair. 

A  paper  containing  the  following  Terses  was 
fbond  in  the  room  where  he  died.t  They  ap- 
pear to  have  expressed  the  very  latest  of  his 
thoo|fats  before  death,  and  he  had  formed  the 
opening  letters,  it  will  be  seen,  into  his  own 


*  I  hi«i  BoC  Clie  original  authority  for  thu  aaocdoto  soar 
»•,  tet  I  tnaaeriW  one  Tortioa  of  it  from  •  VntiA  work 
hj  tko  aciCBMpHthod  U.  OoiaoC  **  Henri  Martan  coaoenra 
^a*A  la  fin  da  aa  Tie  la  mham  onnion  anr  In  mort  da  roi« 
Ua  M .  Lewia,  habitant  A  Saint  Piorro,  atut  anrirona  da 
Chcpatflw,  la  reearait  aonrent  ehax  loi,  lonqv^  aortait  avac 
«a|anla.  Ulnidaaundnnn jo«rii,danala«aaoilnehoaa 
itiait  A  laeoaaMnear,  U  rijraarait  da  novaao  l*oidra  da  I'dz- 
^cation  da  aon  ocMivaimin,  Marten  raposidit  affinnatiTenant ; 
•or  ^«oi  M.  Lewia  ceaaa  da  U  reeeroir.*'— JT.  Ovisof't  Notts 
ttLadbv. 

t  Wood*8  Atb.  0x0^  iii^  IMS.    Anbtvy  abo 


name— an  old,  fantastic  resoaroe  frt>m  the  wea- 
rying length  of  lonely  hours. 

**  Hera  or  elaewliere  (alTa  one  to  7oa~to  mm !), 
Earth,  air,  or  water  rnpee  mj  ghoatlaae  doat. 
None  kaowinf  when  brave  lira  ahall  eat  it  five. 
Reader,  if  joa  an  oft-tried  rale  wiU  tnial, 
Toa*Il  gladly  do  and  anfler  what  you  most ! 
"  Jtfy  lift  wmt  worn  with  ttryhng  yon  and  yoii. 
And  death  ia  vy  reward,  and  welcome  too : 
Reveage  deatroying  bat  itaelf ;  while  I 
To  birde  of  pray  leave  my  old  cage,  and  fly : 
Ezanplee  preach  to  th*  eye— cara,  then,  mine  aaya. 
Not  Aow  yon  tni,  kmt  kom  yon  tptnd  yenr  ioft,** 

Thus,  to  the  very  last  hour,  a  sense  of  the 
great  matters  in  which  his  early  years  had  been 
engaged  was  present  with  this  eminent  person, 
and  the  last  lesson  he  desired  to  leave  to  pos- 
terity was  in  the  spirit  of  those  ancients  on 
whose  actions  he  had  modelled  his  own — that 
the  most  miserable  or  the  most  painful  of  deaths 
was  nothing  in  the  memory  of  a  well-spent  life. 
He  had  earned  the  glorious  privilege  of  be- 
queathing such  a  lesson,  for  never  was  a  cause 
more  just  or  honourable,  or  in  its  result  more 
fraught  with  blessings,  felt  to  the  present  hour, 
than  that  which  among  the  bravest  of  its  advo- 
cates—exalting it  by  his  generous  purpose  as 
he  graced  it  by  his  wit — counts  with  pride  the 
name  of  Hinbt  Mabtbit. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL.— 1599-1658. 


OuviE  Cromwbll  was  born  at  Huntingdon, 
in  the  large  Gothic  house  to  which  his  father^s 
brewery  was  attached/  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1599.  t  The  name  he  bore  bad  not  infrequent- 
ly been  heard  of  in  English  history,  but  it  was 
destined  to  become  immortal  in  his  person  by 
the  deeds  with  which  he  connected  it— whether 
for  good  or  evil,  these  pages,  undertaken  in  no 
spirit  of  unjust  detraction  or  of  blind  admira- 
tion, may  possibly  help  to  determine. 

Milton,  in  his  **  Defensio  Secunda,"  thus  al- 
ludes to  the  family  of  Cromwell :  **  Est  Olive- 
rius  Cromwellus  genere  nobili  atque  illustri'or- 
tua :  nomen  republica  olim  sub  regibus  ben^ 
administrata  clarum,  religione  simul  orthodoxa 
vel  restituta  tum  primikm  apud  nos  vel  stabllita 
clariu8.**t  The  noble  and  illustrious  race  here 
pointed  at  was  that  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl 
of  Essex ;  a  man  of  humble  birth,^  but  who 


*  A  fri«nd  of  Cronmell*!  last  biogrmpher,  Dr.  Raswll, 
thus  defcribM  the  bnildiof  Mid  itf  pratrat  fUte :  **  That  it 
was  not/*  as  atatad  by  Mr.  Noble,  **  out  of  the  mina  of  St. 
John's  Hospital  that  Mr.  Robert  Cromwell's  mansion  was 
erected,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  said  institation 
is  still  existing  and  floorishing,  and  from  it^  fands  is  snp> 
ported  the  grammar-school  m  the  town  in  which  Oliver 
mmself  was  edxicated.  As  Cromwell's  ancestor.  Sir  Rich- 
ard, obtained  a  rich  dowry  of  the  old  abbejr  possessions  from 
Henrj  yill.,it  has  been  supposed  that  the  house  and  lands 
of  the  Angnstine  friars  came  into  the  family  in  this  way. 
But  it  is  stated  in  the  Vahr  Eeektias,tiau  that  they  were 
Cffanted  to  Thomas  Andem  on  the  sappression  of  the  monas- 
teries ;  and  I  ascertained,  from  an  inspection  of  the  ancient 
wills,  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Hanting- 
doD,  that  the  house  was  oocnpied  as  a  brewery  by  a  Mr. 
Philip  Clam  before  it  came  into  the  possession  of^  Robert 
Cromwell,  the  Protector's  father.  The  latter  must  there- 
fore have  obtained  the  propertr  by  purchase ;  and  as  his 
fortune  was  but  small,  we  find  that  he  continued  to  carry 
on  the  brewery  formerly  esuUished  on  the  promises.  The 
house  was  built  of  stone,  with  Gothic  windows  and  pro- 
jecting attics,  and  must  have  been  me  of  the  most  consider^ 
able  in  the  borough.  It  had  extensive  back  promises,  in 
which  the  browery  was  carried  on,  and  a  fine  garden.  In 
the  year  1810,  the  estate  was  purchased  by  James  Rust, 
Esq.,  whose  extensive  improvements  have  entiraly  obliter- 
ated every  traoe  of  the  Cromw^  mansion.  Provious  to 
this  date,  the  chamber  in  whiAiOliver  was  bora,  and  the 
Voom  under  it,  romained  as  they  wero  at  tho  time  when  that 
event  took  place  ;  and  an  outbuilding,  noticed  by  Noble,  in 
which  Cnmiwell  was  said  to  have  held  forth  to  the  Puri- 
tans, was  pointed  out  to  strangen."— [I  rogard  Russell's 
work  as  partakinjg  strongly  of  the  age  of  Charles  II.,  and  by 
no  means  affording  just  views  of  the  Protector.  No  man, 
however,  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  just  and  oomprohensive 
▼iew  of  this  greatest  of  England's  great  men,  will  fail  to 
consult  that  admirable  work  just  published  by  Carlyle, 
**  The  Letters  ami  Speeehee  of  OHiter  Crcmweli.^  It  un- 
folds the  sturdy  heart  of  Cromwell,  and,  though  he  may 
be  denied  a  |rfaoe  in  the  collection  of  the  great  men  whose 
statues  are  to  adorn  the  British  Parliament  Houee,  this  la- 
bour of  Carlyle's  will  disabuse  the  public  mind,  and  en- 
throne him  in  the  grateful  recollections  of  the  loven  of  Ub- 
•ny. 

I  omit  many  notee  which  I  had  prepared  to  aflSx  to  this  ar- 
ticle, in  consequence  of  the  pablication  of  this  very  satisfac- 
tory work,  lately  issued;;  by  Messrs.  Wiley  d»  Putnam- — C.] 
-  t  I  can  subjom  the  entry  of  the  parish  rogister :  "  Olive- 
rus  fUios  Roberti  Cromwell,  gent.,  et  Ehzabotha  uxoris 
ejus,  natus  S5*  die  Aprilis,  et  bspUaatus  SO"  eiusdem  men- 
sis,  IftM.  E  rogistro  eodesia  paroch.  sti  Johannis,  infra 
oppidum  Huntingdon." 

t  Milton's  Prose  Works,  by  Birch,  folio  edition,  vol.  ii., 
p.  M4.  **  Oliver  Cromwell  was  sprung  from  a  noble  and 
illustrious  family ;  the  name  was  formerbr  famous  in  the 
sute  when  well  governed  by  kings ;  moro  famous,  at  the 
same  time,  for  orthodox  roligion,  then  either  first  restored 
or  established  among  us."  ^ 

^  The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  this  was  the  famous 
ThomM  Cromwell  of  the  Refbrmation^the  ton  of  Walter 


had  risen  to  be  Henry  VIII.*s  prime  miniaCer 
aqd  vicar-general  of  England,  and  whose  sitter 
had  married  into  the  family  of  Oliver's  aooes* 
tors.  The  latter  were  Welsh,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Williams,*  until  Sir  Richard  Williams 
—the  issue  of  this  marriage  between  the  sister 
of  Essex  and  Mr.  Morgan  Williams,  **of  LUo- 
ishen  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan**— iaviiif 
risen  into  favour  and  knighthood  at  Henry 
VIII.'s  couit  by  his  own  gallant  prowess  and 
the  influence  of  his  uncle,  and  having  obtained, 
among  other  extensive  grants  of  nunneries  aid 
monasteries  at  that  time  dissolved,  the  nooaeiy 
of  Hinchinbrook  and  the  abbey  of  Ramsey,  k 
the  county  of  Huntingdon,  fixed  his  seat  at  the 
former  place,  and  assumed  thenceforward  the 
name  of  Cromwell,  in  honour  ot  the  chief  arc^ 
tect  of  his  princely  fortunes. 

Thus  from  the  chivalrous  son  of  a  GUmor- 
ganshire  squire  the  worldly  power  and  spleo- 
dour  of  the  family  of  the  Cromwells  took  its 
rise,  as  from  the  farmer  son  of  a  brewer  of 
Huntingdon  it  afterward  dated  its  immortality. 
This  Richard  Cromwell  was  one  of  the  few 
favourites  and  servants  of  Henry  Yin.  wbopi 
he  did  not  send  to  the  scaffold ;  and  when,  in 
the  old  Chronicles  of  Stow,t  we  catch  the  dawa 


Cromwell,  a  blacksmith  of  Putney— who  rose  to  power  oa 
the  wreck  of  Wolsey's  fortunes,  and  fell  suddenly  down  bf 
disregarding  Wolsey's  (at:  Doubtless  he  was  mi  free  6aa 
error,  but  ms. memory  daims  a  laiger  share  of  our  nifirt 
than  is  generally  due  to  such  men. 

*  The  pedigrte  of  this  family,  from  whom  Oliver  Croa* 
well  directly  sprung,  commences,  according  to  the  iD^ef 
trious  and  satisfactory  researches  of  Mr.  Noble,  wttk  Cto- 
thyan,  lord  of  Powis,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  elsvesik 
century,  married  Morreth,  the  daughter  and  heirass  of  Ed- 
win ap  Tydwell,  lord  of  Cardigan.  WtlUam  ap  YeTaB,tW 
repreeentative  of  the  fasMly  in  the  fifteenth  centvrjns 
first  in  the  eervioe  of  Gaspar,  duke  of  BeJfonl,  Hewy  VlIL'i 
uncle,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Henry  biaisetf.  Morps 
Williams,  or,  rather,  Morgan  mp  Williama  (he  gave  optkt 


latUr  name  in  obedience  to  Henry  Vm.'s  policyof  aaafinf 
together,  as  much  as  possible,  the  English  and  Welsh  wmee 
and  families),  who  married  Essex's  sister,  was  Wtlbaa  tp 
Yevan's  son.— CI  am  not  quJU  willinr  to  join  Mr.  Carljk  is 
his  oonUmpt  for  Noble,  who  really  has  deserved  the  fisti- 
tude  of  poeurity  for  his  laborious  researebee.— C) 

t  Stow  thus  deecribes  the  tournament ;  the  ineidsal  tt 
ito  close  is  given  in  Fuller's  Chumh  History.  H«rt  si* 
Stow's  words :  **  On  Mav-day  was  a  great  trinmpli  of  josi- 
ing  at  Westminster,  which  Jusu  had  been  pracUiaed  it 
France,  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Spain,  lor  all  comaen  Umc 
would,  against  the  challengers  of  England^  which  wsn  S" 
Jtihn  Dudley,  Sir  T.  Seymour,  Sir  T.  Poynings,  SirC««f* 
Carsw,  knights ;  Anthony  Kingston,  and  Richaid  Crw* 
well,  eequires :  which  said  r^ltongvrs  came  into  tlw  biM 
that  day,  richly  apparelled,  and  their  horses  trap,«d  sU  a 
white,  gentlemen  riding  s/ors  them,  apparelkd  &]•  wiU 
velvet  and  white  sarsnet,  and  aU  their  serraau  ra  vbw 
douUets,  and  hoeen  cut  idl  in  the  Burgonioo  foshioe ; 
there  came  toiust  aninst  them  the  said  day,  of  dsfcad 
forty-six,  the  Earl  of  Surry  being  the  foremast ;  L«td  ^ 
iame  Howard,  Lord  Clinton,  and  Lord  Cromwell,  son  ssi 
heir  to  T.  Cromwell,  earle  of  Eesrx,  and  chamberlaias  <i 
England,  with  other,  which  mt»n  all  richly  apperelW: 
and  that  day  Sir  John  Dudley  was  oveithrowa  ia  ths  tM, 
W  mischance  of  his  horse,  by  one  Andrew  Brene ;  asvsr 
thelees,  he  brake  divers  spears  valiantly  after  that ;  sad  af* 
Ur  the  said  jusu  done,  the  eaid  challengers  nde  to  Darks* 
Place,  where  they  kept  open  honaehoM.  and  liMSted  tks 
king  and  queen,  with  their  ladies,  and  all  the  coot.  1^ 
Sd  of  May,  Anthony  Kingstone  and  Richssd  CreatrawU  ««t« 
made  knights  of  the  same  place.  The  3d  of  May,  the  ai' 
challengers  did  tourney  on  boraebaek,  with  swesds ;  tkm 
came  against  them  twenty-nine  defendants:  Sir  Jeha  Ded- 
ley  and  the  Earl  of  Sumy  ranauif  Ibat,  which,  tbe  M 


^^"^>    ^  K-.,..y// 
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of  his  loyal  fortones,  it  is  as  tho«gh  it  gleamed 
repnMchfuUydown  upon  the  terrible  act  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  mightier  fortunes  of 
his  great-grandson  Oliver.  On  May-day,  1640, 
a  brilliant  tournament  at  Westminster  opens 
its  lists  before  us,  in  which  Richard  Cromwell 
ind  others  bad  proclaimed  themselres  to 
France,  Flanders,  and  Scotland  the  defenders 
of  the  honour  and  rights  of  their  English  king. 
Henry  VIII.  looks  on,  and  when  Sir  Richard 
Cromwell  has  struck  down  challenger  after  chal- 
lenger with  undaunted  arm,  forth  from  his  deep 
broad  chest  rolls  out  the  royal  laugh  of  Henry : 
**  Formerly  thou  wast  my  Dick,  but  hereafter 
thoo  Shalt  be  my  diamond."  Then  from  the 
fioger  of  majesty  drops  a  diamond  ring,  which 
Sir  Richard  picks  up  and  again  presents  to 
Henry,  who  laughingly  places  it  on  bis  finger, 
and  bids  him  ever  after  bear  such  a  one  in  the 
fore  gamb  of  the  demi-lion  in  his  crest ;  and 
rach  a  ring  did  Oliver  Cromwell  wear  there* 
when  he  left  his  farm  at  Ely  to  bear  more 
formidable  arms  at  the  challenge  of  a  king ! 

The  sudden  and  violent  fall  of  Essex  had  no 
disastrous  effect  on  his  kinsman*s  fortunes, 
which  shone  brightly  to  the  last.  Enriched  to 
an  abnost  unprecedented  extent  by  the  plunder 
of  the  religious  houses,  he  left  to  his  son, 
Henry  Cromwell,  the  inheritance  of  a  most 
Boble  fortune.!    Nor  was  this  Henry  less  for- 

OMrM,  loct  thair  nanttoto,  uid  that  day  Sir  Richard  Crom> 
veil  orerthraw  M.  Palmer  ia  tha  field  off  hia  horaa.  to  tha 
treat  homrar  of  tha  challangera.  Tha  dth  of  May,  tha  aaid 
ektllaogera  fboght  oo  foot,  at  tha  barrian,  and  againat 
thon  eama  thirty  dafandanta,  whieh  foof  h(  Taliantly,  but 
Sir  Richard  Cromwall  ovarthraw  that  day,  at  tha  barriara, 
M.  Calpepper  in  tha  field  :  and  tha  aixth  of  Mar  tha  aaid 
chaUeafera  braka  vp  thair  boaaabold:  in  tha  which  tinta 
of  their  hoaaa*kaepinf  thay  had  not  only  faaatad  tha  king, 
9*«en,  ladiaa,  and  tha  whole  court,  aa  waa  aforaasd,  but 
oa  the  Taeaday  in  the  Rogation  Weeke  they  feaatad  all  tha 
katf  hta  and  barnaaaa  of  tha  Comaion  Uouaa  in  tha  Parlia- 
■eat ;  and  «■  uia  norrow  after,  thay  had  tha  auyor  of 
LiAdon,  the  aldaraian,  and  all  their  wivaa  to  dinner ;  and 
oa  the  Friday  they  brake  it  ap  aa  ia  afc^aaid.''  Sir  Richard 
•ad  the  fire  challengert  had  then  each  of  them,  aa  a  reward 
<f  their  Takrar,  100  marka  annually,  with  a  honae  to  liva  in, 
to  then  and  to  thair  haira  foroTar,  q^rantad  out  of  tha  mon- 
utarr  of  the  friara  of  St.  Francia,  in  Stamford,  which  waa 
itmAffd  October  8, 153d ;  and  hia  majeaty  waa  the  better 
•Mbled  tiv  do  thia,  aa  Sir  Will.  Waaton,  tha  laat  prior, 
«ho  had  an  annuity  out  of  tha  monattary,  died  two  dnjra 
•fter  the  josta.  Portunata  king  and  fottunata  knighta,  to 
hare  a  prior  die  ao  opportunely !  But  to  break  a  heart  ia 
xic  a  bad  radpa  for  death  at  any  time. 

*  See  NoUe'a  Protoctoral  Hooaa,  toL  i.,  p.  11,  and  Fnl- 
w't  Church  Hiatory. 

t  la  his  wiU  (which  U  dated  aa  early  aa  June,  IMS),  it 
•fpeara,  he  styled  himaelf  by  the  aliag  Williams,  a  custom 
NMrved  bj  all  tha  Cromwella  up  to  and  ayen  paat  the  time 
rf  Olivar.  An  extract  of  thia  will,  in  which  Sir  Richard 
*««cnbet  himself  as  of  *•  the  priyy  chamber  of  the  king,**  ia 
pea  bjr  Mr.  Nobla.  **He  directa  that  hia  body  ahall  ba 
Mhad  m  the  place  where  ha  should  die ;  and  dayiaaa  hia 
•Mates  la  the  ooantiea  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Lincola, 
•ad  Bedford,  to  hia  eldest  son  Henry,  with  the  stun  o£  £6fn 
to  purchase  him  neceaaary  furniture,  when  ha  ahall  coma 
<^«ffa:  hia  astataa  in  Olamorganahira  he  deyisea  to  hia  son 
fnacit  (his  only  other  aon),  and  baqueatha  1:300  to  each 
«  his  aieces,  Joan  and  Ann,  daughtera  of  hia  brother.  Wal- 
ter Cromwell ;  and  directs,  that  if  Tho.  Wingfield,  tlien  in 
^[ud  to  him,  shoukl  ehoooe  to  marry  either  of  them,  ha 
•hall  have  hia  wardship  remitted  to  him,  otherwiaa  that  tha 
•Me  sbeakl  be  aoM ;  ha  abo  laayea  three  of  hia  best  great 
■onea  to  tha  king,  and  one  other  great  horae  to  Lovd  Crom- 
2*au«  after  tha  king  haa  choaan :  legaoiea  are  abo  left  to 
Str  John  WUliama,  kat.,  and  Sir  Edw.  North,  knt.,  ohan- 
Mmt  of  the  court  of  angmantatioii,  and  to  aeyeral  other 
paiaoas,  who  aaam  to  have  been  aenranta.  Gab.  Donne, 
^k;  Aadr.  Jodde,  WiU.  Coke,  Phil.  Lentball,  and  Rich. 
SerytMto^weraaraointed  executors.  Thia  will  waa  prayed 
Nov.  1^,  1546.  6ir  Riehaid,"  Mr.  Nobla  adda,  '^muat 
y*  ^  «  prodigioua  fortune  to  hia  family,  by  what  ha 
Vo^taadbydaaaaBtfgnBtaaiidporchaBaaMohmrch  Innda, 
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tunate  than  his  father.  Elizabeth  esteemed 
him  highly,  knighted  him  in  1563,  and  in  the 
following  year  honoured  him  by  a  Tisit  at  his 
family  seat  of  Hinchinbrook,  on  her  return  from 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  memory 
still  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  estates 
some  century  since,  for  he  had  associated  it 
with  generous  actions  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
of  the  district,  and,  to  the  poor,  long  memories 
for  benefits  belong.  They  called  him  in  his 
lifetime  the  Golden  Knight,  for  he  never  entered 
any  of  the  towns  or  villages  around  him  with- 
out bestowing  some  money  on  the  needy  and 
distressed ;  and  that  honourable  title  survived 
him.*  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  left 
behind  him  six  sons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom 
the  second  daughter,  Elizabeth,  gate  birth  to 
the  patriot  Hampden,  and  of  whom  the  second 
son,  Robert,  the  meanest  in  fortune,  was  des- 
tined to  exert  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
the  world  unapproaohed  by  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  ancestors,  or  the  most  powerful  of  their 
patron  princes,  for  he  was  the  father  of  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Mr.  Robert  Cromwell,  but  for  this  memorable 
circumstance,  would  have  lived  and  died  un- 
known in  Huntingdon,  since  his  tastes  were 
humble  as  his  fortunes.!  He  was  sent,  indeed, 
to  one  of  Elizabeth's  Parliaments  by  the  elec- 
tors of  that  borough,  but  he  appears  to  have 
experienced  only  enough  of  that  sort  of  public 
life  to  conceive  disgust  to  it,  since  all  the  duties 
he  afterward  discharged  were  confined  to  his 
native  town,  in  which  he  served  as  one  of  tha 
bailifib,!  sat  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and,  when 


and  from  the  anma  ha  muat  haya  acquired  by  Ailing  yei^ 
Incratiya  emi^oymenta,  with  the  liberal  donatiooa  of  hia 
aoyeraign,  King  Henry  VIII.  Thia  ia  ayident  from  hia  poa- 
aeaaiona  in  Huntingdonahire,  the  annual  amount  of  which, 
at  an  eaay  rant,  were  worth  at  least  jC3000  perann. 


estatea  only,  in  Fuller's  time,  were,  he  aaya,  yalued  by 
aoma  at  jCW.OOO,  and  by  othaia  at  £10,000  annuall^r*  ud 
upward ;  and  mn  what  thaaa  aatataa  now  let  for,  in  and 
near  Ramaey  and  Hnntincdon  (which  are  only  •  part  of 
them),  I  ahonld  preanme  that  Sir  Richard'a  eatates  in  that 
coun^  only  would  now  bring  in  aa  large  a  revenue  aa  any 
peer  at  thm  tima  ai^ojra ;  and  yet  it  ia  ayident  that  ha  had 
oonaiderabla  property  in  aeyeral  other  coontiaa." 

*  See  NoUe'a  Memoira  of  the  Cromwall  Family,  yoL  i.,  i 
p. ».    • 

t  Thaaa  fortaikaa  are  thna  daaeribad  by  Noble :  **  Rob. 
Ciomwell,  Eai}..  aacond  aon  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  knt., 
had,  by  the  will  of  hia  father,  an  aetata  in  and  near  tha 
town  of  Huntingdon,  consisting  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of 
poaneeaions  belonging  formerly  to  the  pionaatery  of  St.  Bury 
lot  Augustine  friara,  amounting,  with  the  great  tithaa  of 
Hartford,  to  about  £300  per  ann." 

%  Hia  name  aa  bailiff  ia  to  be  found  at  this  day  in  the  naya 
of  a  church  in  Huntingdon.  Dr.  Ruaaell*s  friend,  before 
referred  to,  aaya :  **  In  tha  naya  of  St.  Mary'a  Church, 
Huntingdon,  tha  following  notice  ia  to  be  eean  ooooa  of  tha 
pillars: 

'CromweU. 


Turpin. 
BaikffM. 


The  church  waa  not  built  till  16S0,  and  Robert  Ctobb- 
wall,  the  Protector'a  father,  who  must  be  the  peraon  here 
meant,  died  in  1617.  The  inacription  waa  probably  mada 
by  aoma  curiona  peraon,  after  the  name  of  Cromwell  had 
*  gathered  all  ita  fame,'  and  drawn  public  attention  and  in- 
quiry to  the  anceatora  of  the  Protector.**  Hiat  he  took  great 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  natiya  county,  and  waa  con- 
aulted  reepecting  ita  improyementa  by  ita  leading  proprie- 
tora;  ia,  howeyar,  indisputable,  from  a  passage  in  Sir  Will- 
iam Dugdale'a  Hiatory  of  tha  Fena,  where  his  signature  ia 
found  attached  to  a  certificate  addreaaed  to  the  priyy  coun- 
cil in  1005,  stating  that  the  draining  of  the  fens  in  North- 
ampton, Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge  (a  work  which 
hia  aon  afterwaid  reaolntaly  oppoaed),  waa  practicable,  and 
might  be  acoomi^iahad  ** without-  paril  to  any.hayen  or 
county.**  In  recommending  thia  sTeatiiqpraivament,  he  wa « 
joined  by  aixtaan  of  tha  pnnoipal  ^anfeM  it  fSlrfbur  oo«  <• 
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bis  family  had  outgrown  his  inoome,  betook 
himself  to  the  occapation  of  a  brewer.  He  had 
married  io  early  life  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  William  Steward,  of  the  oity  of  Ely,  an  no- 
doubted  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Stuarts.*  This  lady  had  already  been  the  wife 
of  **  Will.  Lynne,  gent.,  son  and  heir-apparent 
of  John  Lynne  of  Bassingbome,  Esq.,**!  when, 
in  the  second  year  of  her  widowhooid,  with  a 
jointure  of  only  £60  a  year,t  she  married  Mr. 
Robert  CromwelL 

Thus  allied  to  a  self-ennobled  family  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  royalty  itself, 
Mr.  Robert  Cromwell  and  his  wife  were  never- 
tbeless  brewers  of  Huntingdon.  It  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  this  should  ever  have  been  dispu- 
ted, since  not  the  remotest  shade  of  doubt,  and 
as  little  of  discredit,  can  possibly  be  thrown 
upon  the  fact.  The  records  of  the  purchase  of 
the  brewery,  and  of  its  management,  are  in 
existence  still ;  and  from  the  unimpeachable 
testimony  of  many  witnesses,  that  of  Roger 
Coke^  may  be  selected,  whose  father,  being 
asked  whether  he  knew  the  Protector,  answer- 
ed, **  Yes,  and  his  father  too,  when  he  kept  his 
brewhouse  in  Huatinffdon.'*  A  contemporary 
writer  tells  us  something  more :  **  Both  Mr. 
Cromwell  and  his  wife  were  persons  of  great 
worth,  and  no  way  incUned  to  duajfection,  either 
in  their  evril  or  reUgume  principles,  but  remark- 
able for  living  upon  a  small  fortune  with  de- 
cency, and  maintaining  a  large  family  by  their 
frugal  circumspection.  **11  In  subjoining  the 
statement  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  we  may, 
perhaps,  discover  the  ridiculous  pretenoe  with 
which  the  scrupulous  asserters  of  Mr.  Robert 
Cromwell's  <*  pure  gentility*'  satisfy  their  ten- 
der consciences,  and  lay  the  burden  of  the 
brewery  on  his  wife.  **  Robert  CromweU," 
says  I>tigdale,T  **  though  he  was,  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  elder  brother.  Sir  Oliver,  made 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Huntiogdonshire,  had 
but  a  slender  estate ;  much  of  his  support  be- 
ing a  brewhouse  in  Huntingdon,  chiefly  man- 
aged by  his  wife."  The  Royalist  chronicler. 
Heath,**  is  still  more  explicit  on  the  latter  point. 
"  The  brewhouse,"  he  says,  '*  was  kept  in  his 
father's  time,  and  managed  by  his  mother  and 
his  father*s  servants,  without  any  concernment 
of  his  father  therein,  the  accounts  being  al- 
ways given  to  the  mistress,  who,  after  her  bus- 


tin  moit  imsMdiftUly  intcnated,  and  unonf  them  by  his 
brother  Sir  Oliver.  *  See  Appendix  ▲. 

t  The  fttUowinf  ineeripUon  reiti  on  n  tonbetone  in  4he 
Cathedral  of  Ely :  "  Hie  inhnmatas  jacet  optima  epei  ado- 
I  OoUelmoa  Ljmne,  feneroant,  filine  A  harea  appn< 


reaa  Johaoaie  Ljmne  de  Baatinffbome  in  Co,  Cantab.  Arm. 

3ai  qoidem  OnUelmna  inmaturl  morte  perempCoa  in  ip 
Buu  flora  f7  afena  Annam,  17  die  Jalii  AD.  1589, 


line  aonuno  omnium  dolore,  ex  hAc  Vit4  uacide  migraTit ; 
nni^aam  ralinqaena  filiam  Catberinam  adlicet,  ooam  etiam 
17  die  MartiJ  aeqaentia  prapropera  moraeadem  Natura  lege 
natam  aostnlit,  aimolqoe  jam  com  Patraatemo  fraitargaa- 
dio — Poaait  amoria  ergd  moeatiaaima  illioa  Coojox  Euxa- 
betha  filia  Galielmi  Steward  de  El/  Armigeri.** 

t  The  amallneea  of  thia  jointore  (for  the  family  fortone 
that  remained  to  tha  Stewaraa  reated  aolely  with  her  broth* 
er,  Sir  Thomaa,  of  whom  mention  will  be  made  hereafter) 
waa  a  faToorite  anbiect  of  lampoon  with  the  Cavaliera  up 
to  the  period  of  hia  death.  **  It  la  hoped,"  I  find  in  one  of 
their  acorrilona  papera,  **  that  now  onr  enormooa  taxea  will 
be  eaaed,  aa  the  Pro(ector*a  highneaa,  by  the  death  of  hia 
mother,  ia  freed  from  her  dowry,  which  amoonted  to  the 
prodigiooa  anm  of  jC80  anunally." 

♦  See  Detection,  toL  ii.,  p.  57.        I  NoWe,  toL  i.,  p.  84. 

3"  See  Short  View  of  the  Recent  Tronblea,  p.  459. 

♦*  In  hia.PlageUnm,  p.  15. 


haDd*s  death,  did  oonttnne  io  the  same  esDptoy- 
ment  and  calling  of  a  brewer,  and  tbooght  it 
no  disparagement  to  sustain  the  estate  and 
port  of  a  younger  brother,  as  Mr.  Robert  Crom- 
well was,  by  those  lawful  means ;  bow«ver, 
not  so  reputable  as  other  gains  and  trades  are 
accounted.*'  True,  not  so  reputable  as  Mr. 
Heath  would  have  accounted  the  trade  and 
gain  of  a  servile  follower  of  ooorts,  of  a  aean 
flatterer  of  kings,  of  a  base  tool  of  incapable 
favourites  or  ministers.  Had  Mr.  CromweU 
been  all  this,  and  lent  out  his  wife  in  fortber- 
ance  of  the  calling,  loud  should  have  been  the 
praises  of  the  apostles  of  the  Restoration ! 

Scarcely  less  contemptible  do  they  seem  to 
us,  however,  who  foolishly  imagine  they  exalt 
the  claims  of  Robert  Cromwell*s  son,  in  makiBg 
out  his  father  an  idle  **  gentleman,**  and  bis 
mother  a  laborious  drudge.  That  the  wile  a»> 
sisted  the  husband  in  his  pursuits  is  yet  indis- 
putable, as  it  waa  natural,  for  the  lasbioo  of 
fine  ladyisra  in  a  tradesman's  wife  bad  not  then 
«*  come  up*'  in  the  world  *,  while  of  ber  own 
more  homely  fashion,  she  proved  the  saperior 
advantage,  when  ber  bosband's  death  bad  left 
her  the  sole  protectress  of  a  young  and  aaaMr- 
ous  family.  An  interesting  person,  indeed, 
was  this  mother  of  Oliver  CromweU— a  wonaa 
with  the  gloriotts  faculty  of  self-b^  wtien  oth- 
er assistanoe  failed  ber:  ready  lor  ttie  demands 
of  fortune  in  its  extremest  adverse  time— of 
spirit  and  energy  equal  to  her  mildness  and  pa- 
tience ;  who,  with  the  labour  of  her  own  bands, 
gave  dowries  to  ^Ye  daughters  snflicieot  to 
marry  them  into  families  as  honovirable,  but 
more  wealthy  than  their  own ;  whose  single 
pride  was  honesty,  and  whose  passioe  love; 
who  preserved  in  the  gorgeous  palace  at  Whits- 
hall  the  simple  tastes  that  distinguiabed  her  ii 
the  old  brewery  at  Huntingdon ;  whose  ooly 
care,  amid  all  her  splendours,  was  for  the  safe- 
ty of  her  beloved  son  in  his  dangerous  emi- 
nence ;  finallv,  whose  closing  wish,  when  that 
anxious  care  had  outworn  her  strength,  aecord- 
ed  with  her  whole  modest  and  tender  history, 
for  it  implored  a  simple  burial  in  aome  country 
churchyard,  rather  than  those  iU-suited  trip- 
pings of  state  and  ceremony  wherewith  afcs 
feared,  and  with  reason  feared,  that  his  bifb- 
ness,  the  Ix)rd  Protector  of  England,  woobi 
have  her  carried  to  some  royal  tomb !  Then 
is  a  portrait  of  her  at  Hinchinbrook,  which,  if 
that  were  possible,  would  increase  the  interail 
she  inspires  and  the  respect  she  claims.  Tto 
mouth,  so  small  and  sweet,  yet  fbll  and  firm  as 
the  mouth  of  a  hero ;  the  large,  melancbolr 
eyes ;  the  light,  pretty  hahr ;  the  expressioa  of 
quiet  affectionateness  suflbsed  over  the  ftw, 
which  is  so  modestly  enveloped  in  a  white  sit- 
in  bood  ;  the  simple  beauty  of  the  velvet  cir- 
dinal  she  wears,  and  the  richness  of  the  soil 
jewel  that  clasps  it,  seem  to  present  before 
the  gazer  her  living  and  breathing  character.* 


*  Ont  of  the  proita  of  her  Cmde,**  aajs  a  wrtMr  in  <kt 
Biognphioa  Britaaaiea,  **  and  her  own  anall  jeiatavaof  i^ 
Momb  a  year,  ahe  provided  iartttnee  for  ber  4aaghl«8,t» 
fideot  to  manr  them  into  good  fimiNea.  7%e  eldaai  «* 
the  wile  of  Mr.  John  IMboronch,  afterwanl  om  af  tkt 
Pratector'a  ma|er-ganerala ;  anotJier  Mavried,  tnt,  B«« 
Whetatooe.  Ean..  and  afterwud  Coloael  ieha  Joaea,  «k« 


FiMchfiMlaAemid  Dr.  JohaWttkiBa,hia]Mrtf€h«w^ 


OLIVER  CROMWfiLL. 
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Oo  tba  Sfitb  of  April,  in  the  year  1699,  this 
noeJleot  woman  gave  birth  to  Oliver  Crom- 
Veil  He  was  her  second  son,  and  the  only 
Mie  of  three  who  lived  to  manhood ;  one  of  her 
Uofbters  had  also  died  in  youth,  and  the  names 
#f  (he  sarrivers  were  Elizabeth,  Catharine, 
Marfaret,  Anna,  Jane,  and  Robina,  who,  with 
(Miter,  formed  the  family  of  Mr.  Robert  Crom- 
well 

Foor  days  after  his  birth,  Oliver  Cromwell 
«u  baptned  in  the  pariah  dinroh  of  St.  John's, 
k  his  native  place :  his  ande,  Sir  Oliver,  after 
wtKNn  he  waa  named,*  standing  for  hhn  at  the 
fonL 

Of  bis  extreme  yonth,  marvellous  stories 
were  recollected  in  his  days  of  power,  not  for 
this,  however,  to  be  reject,  since  what  has 
Mee  been  believed  should  in  all  fiiture  time  be 
■attn  of  just  concern.  When  Milton  under- 
took a  history  of  England,  he  began  it  with  a 
lu|e  collectioa  of  traditional  fables,  because 
he  well  knew  that  to  whatever  has  been  truly 
believed,  however  false  or  fabulous,  belong 
tome  of  the  most  sacred  privileges  of  truth  it- 
aelf,  and  that  the  imagination  can  never  be 
ttroagly  influenced  without  a  corresponding  and 
MdtiHng  action  upon  the  opinions  and  the  char- 
acter. The  ftibles  of  biography  m^  show  us, 
at  aU  events,  in  what  various  ways  the  cdeb- 
ritjr  of  their  object  has  wrought  upon  his  conn- 
tiymea. 

From  the  instant  of  his  birth,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  Huntingdon»  the  peculiar  des- 
tiny which  had  marked  the  infant  for  its  own 
aaved  him  Irom  all  meaner  chancee.t  A  non- 
juor,  who  afterward  purchased  and  inhabited 
his  ftther's  bouse*  ued  to  assert  this  destiny 
ts  htve  been  nothing  less  than  the  devU ;  and, 
io  proof  of  the  connexion,  would  show,  behind 
the  door  of  the  room  that  Oliver  was  born  in, 
acarious  figure  of  that  personage  wrought  in 


Mb*  MMB  to  add,  tliat  an  aaat  of  CmawoU'tt  aarrMd 
rnaca  Barrinftoa,  Eaq. ;  anothor  aant,  John  Hampdon, 
o^  «f  Bockinf  hanahhvtbj  whom  the  was  mother  to  the 
^■mt  John  HaapdMi;  a  Uiinl  aunt  was  the  wife  of  Mr. 
wltofejr,  and  tho  aether  of  Colooel  Whaler,  in  whoee  one- 
my  the  kiaf  waa  while  he  remained  at  Hampton  Coait. 
a$  kid  two  other  aonta,  hot  of  their  marriafet  we  haTe  no 
irrnii,"  Ther«  an  eone  error*  and  *ome  oniaeioo*  in 
Onaeeant.  The  wife  of  Deeboroofh  was  Jane,  the  fifth 
«Chl*r  (Um  eldest,  Elisabeth,  drinf  nnmarried) ;  Catha- 
n*t,  the  **eo«d,  married  Jooe* :  Margaret,  the  third,  mar^ 
n*<  Wahoa ;  Aana,  the  fbarth,  who  i*  omitted  by  the 
vrint^muricd  John  Sewster.  of  Wi*tow«  in  Hnntingdoo- 
mx9t  B*4. ;  and  the  siith  and  yoangist,  Robina,  married 
u  it*ted.~(Thi*  artiele  waa  writUn  by  Kipper,  and  i*  a 
nrj  mti*fectuty  nanatire ;  perhape  it  aflbid*  as  dear  a 
t^tswiMlttB  at  the  Protector  as  can  be  toond  in  the  «aae 

*le*  Appendix  D.,  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell. 
t  b  the  very  cnrioo*  little  Tolame  which  I  hare  already 
aad  eemeion  to  qaola,  Heath's  FlageHam,  it  is  made  mat- 
l«r  if  lepneeh  afaiaat  aatnre  that  no  poftenUms  omens  had 
MhsTMl  the  lad  into  the  world.  **  Fkite,**  he  sars,  **  when 
ttMd  decreed  and  otdainod  the  vnhappj  birth  nf  thi*  fanK>- 
Mk  bjr  her  m««|  ttcrei  smd  kiHtm  wtahc;  broof  ht  him  into 
w*  wodd  witlMU  mmff  UrrikU  nmm-k  of  hi*  portentoo*  life. 
"  cometa,  nor  earthquakes,  nor  snch  like  riolenoee  of 
asheriaf  or  accompanyinf  hinuto  the  dedarinf  and 
r  eat  that  the  eooaife  of  the  SagUah  empire  and 
bora.    Tbo*  also  she  did,  by  indincemible 


^  train  him  np  to  the  poeee**ioo  of  Um  throne,  and 
..Uy  aad  onainfly,  after  all  his  Uoodyaad  most  ne- 
MMeaotkme,  shift  him  oat  of  it,  and  with  a  blast  of  her 
>P*itfaiy  tamed  him  into  his  wished'for  nave.**  The  lat- 
m  •wteace  is  loawwhat  obscure,  nnlem  ^'  the  blast  of  her 
BfMt  toy*  is  tahm  to  indicate  the  storm,  which  actually, 
«  Ih*  day  of  his  death,  unroofed  the  hooses  in  Lcodoo, 
•■d  ten  ap  trees  in  the  parka. 


the  hangings.  On  the  same  authority  rests  the 
version  of  one  of  Oliver's  escapes,  wonderful  as 
GoUiver^s  at  Brobdignag.  ^  His  grandfather. 
Sir  Henry  Cromwell,'*  so  goes  the  story,  "  hav- 
ing sent  for  him  to  Hinchinbrook,  when  an  in- 
fant in  arms,  a  monkey  took  him  from  the  cra- 
dle, and  ran  with  him  upon  the  lead  that  cov- 
ered the  roofing  of  the  house.  Alarmed  at  the 
danger  Oliver  was  in,  the  family  brought  beds 
to  catch  him  upon,  fearing  the  creature's  drop- 
ping him ;  but  the  sagacious  animal  brought 
the  *  fortune  of  England'  down  in  safety :  so 
narrow  an  escape  had  he,  who  was  doomed  to 
be  the  conqueror  and  sovereign  magistrate  of 
three  mighty  nations,  from  the  paws  of  a  mon- 
key."* The  tradition  which  saves  the  daring 
and  reckless  young  lad  from  drowning  by  the 
providential  interference  of  the  curate  of  Cun- 
nington,t  is,  perhaps,  better  worthy  of  belief, 
though  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  so  much  of 
the  Royalist  addition  to  the  story,  tagged  on 
after  the  Restoration — that  this  same  worthy 
curate,  at  a  future  period,  when  kindly  called 
upon  by  Oliver,  in  a  maroh  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  through  Huntingdon,  and  asked  if  he 
recollected  the  service  he  had  done,  answer- 
ed, **  Yes,  I  do ;  but  I  wish  I  had  put  you  in, 
rather  than  see  you  here  in  arms  against  your 
king." 

llie  child's  temper,  it  seems  admitted  on  aU 
hands,  was  wayward  and  violent,!  and  is  said 
to  have  broken  out  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
waa  yet  only  five  years  old,  with  an  ominous 
forecast  of  times  and  deeds  to  come.  The 
aneodote  is  told  by  Noble.  «« They  have  a  tra- 
dition at  Huntingdon,"  says  that  industrious 
collector,  "that  when  King  Charles  I.,  then 
Duke  of  York,  in  his  journey  from  Scotland  to 
London,  in  1604,  called,  in  his  way*  at  Hinchin- 
brook, the  seat  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  that 
knight,  to  divert  the  young  prince,  sent  for  his 
nephew  Oliver,  that  he,  with  his  own  sons, 
miffht  play  with  his  royal  highness ;  but  they 
had  not  been  long  together  before  Charlea  and 
Oliver  disagreed ;  and  as  the  former  was  then 
aa  weaMy  as  the  latter  was  strong,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  royal  visitant  was  worsted ; 
and  Oliver,  even  at  this  age,  so  little  regarded 
dignity,  that  he  made  the  royal  bk>od  flow  in 
copious  streams  firom  the  prince's  nose.  This 
was  looked  upon  as  a  had  presage  for  that  king 
when  the  civil  ware  commenoeu.  I  give  this 
only  as  the  report  of  the  place :  thus  far  is  cer- 
tain, that  Hinchinbrook,  as  being  near  Hunting- 
don, was  generally  one  of  the  resting-places 
when  any  of  the  royal  family  were  goiny  to  or 
returning  from  the  north  of  England,  or  mto  or 
from  Scotland."  An  aneodote,  whieh  somehow 
beare  upon  it  the  stamp  and  greatness  of  real- 
ity !  If  these  boys  ever  met  (and  when  King 
James's  frequent  visits  to  Hinchinbrook  are 
borne  in  roiod,^  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  ther 
did  not),  what  occurrence  so  likely  as  a  quarrel, 
and  what  result  so  plain  as  that  the  anecdote 
tells  us  1    The  nervous,  feeUe,  tottering  infan- 


*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lort*s  ICSS.,  quoted  in  Noble,  voL  i., 
P.M.  t  ThanaMr.Johneon. 

t  '*  From  his  infancy,**  says  Heath,  **  to  his  childhood,  ha 
was  of  a  cross  and  peevish  disposition,  which*  beinf  ho- 
moored  by  the  fondness  of  his  mother,  made  that  roof  h 
and  intractable  temper  more  robust  and  outrafaons  in  bis 
juvenile  years,  and  adult  and  masurless  at  ma] 

i  See  Apptadix  D^  Sir  Oliver  CroawaU. 
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cy*  of  the  shambling  king*s  son,  anequaOy 
matched  against  the  sturdy  little  limbs  and  da- 
ring young  soul  of  the  man  child  of  the  Hunting- 
don brewer — ^yet  foolish  obstinacy  urging  the 
weakness  of  the  one,  and  a  reckless  ambition 
of  superiority  oyercomlng  the  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity of  the  other.  The  curtain  of  the  future 
was  surely  for  an  instant  upraised  here ! 

Nor  here  alone.  More  signal  and  direct 
manifestations  were  avouched,  if  still  stronger 
and  more  widely-believed  traditions  are  re- 
ceived. Nor  will  they  be  rejected  hastily  by 
such  as  care  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  character  which  had  hiin,  as  it  were, 
wrapped  up  even  in  the  very  cradle  of  this 
child.  The  supernatural,  as  it  seems  to  the 
vulgar,  is  not  always  what  it  seems.  The  nat- 
ural, when  denied  for  a  time  its  proper  vent, 
will  force  itself  into  the  light  in  many  various 
shapes,  which  assume  a  fearful  aspect  from 
their  intensity  alone.  The  tame  and  common 
medium  of  dull  and  feeble  minds  is  not  what 
the  world  has  distributed  among  all  her  sons. 
Thoughts,  as  their  sufferer  has  himself  descri- 
bed them,  "  like  masterless  hell-hounds,"  roar- 
ed and  bellowed  round  the  tradle  of  Bunyan ; 
round  that  of  Vane  the  forms  of  angels  of  light 
seemed  to  vision  the  everlasting  reign  of  peace 
which  his  virtuous  labours  would  have  realized : 
and  now,  round  the  bed  of  the  youthful  Crom- 
well played  an  awful  yet  delicious  dream  of 
personal  aggrandizement  and  power. 

He  had  laid  hin)self  down  one  day,  it  is  said, 
too  fatigued  with  his  youthful  sports  to  hope  for 
sleep,  when  suddenly  the  curtains  of  his  bed 
were  slowly  withdrawn  by  a  gigantic  figure 
which  bore  the  aspect  of  a  woman,  and  which, 
gazing  at  him  silently  for  a  while,  told  him  that 
he  should,  before  his  death,  be  the  greatest 
man  in  England.  He  remembered  when  he 
told  the  story— and  the  recollection  marked  the 
current  of  his  thoughts — that  the  figure  had  not 
made  mention  of  the  word  king.  The  tradition 
of  Huntingdon  adds,  that  although  the  "  folly 
and  wickedness'*  of  such  a  notion  was  strongly 
pointed  out  to  him,  the  lad  persisted  in  the  as- 
sertion of  its  truth,  for  which,  '<  at  the  partic- 
ular desire  of  his  father,**  he  was  soundly 
flogged  by  his  schoolmaster.  The  flogging  only 
impressed  the  fact  more  deeply  on  the  young 
day-dreamer ;  and  betaking  himself  immedi- 
ately to  his  Uncle  Steward,!  for  the  purpose 
of  unburdening  himself  once  more  respecting 
it,  he  was  told  by  that  worthy  kinsman  of  roy- 
alty that  it  ^sras  <'  traitorous  to  entertain  such 
thoughts.*'! 


*  It  it  aaotOMMiTy  to  inform  th«  reader  that  in  the  in- 
fancy of  Charles  I.  he  was  unable  to  stand  firmly,  owing  to 
the  weakness  and  distortion  of  the  legs  which  he  had  inher> 
ited  from  his  father,  and  that  in  his  most  rigorons  msnhood 
the  inflrmitjr  was  nerer  entirely  corrected.  Eren  in  the 
fine  equestrian  portrait  by  Vaodyke,  now  at  HwmptffB 
Court,  a  cunratore  at  the  knee  is  distinctly  visible. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Steward.    See  Appendix  A. 

X  Mention  of  this  matter  is  thus  made  in  the  Flagellnm. 
All  the  other  aocounta  give  the  atoir  as  in  Uie  text 
**  Twas  at  this  time  of  his  adolesoency  that  he  dreamed,  or 
a  familiar  rather  instiocted  him  and  put  it  into  his  head, 
that  he  should  be  king  of  England ;  for  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived that  now  there  should  be  any  such  near  resemUance 
of  troth  in  dreams  and  divinations  (besides,  the  confidence 
with  which  he  repested  it,  and  the  di£Beulty  to  make  him 
forret  the  arrogant  conceit  and  opinionated  pride  he  had 
of  himself,  seem  to  evince  it  was  some  impulse  of  a  spirit), 
since  they  had  ceased  long  ago.  However  the  vision  came, 
■sust  certain  it  is,  that  his  fiither  was  exeeedini^y  tronhled 


This  incident  in  Cromwen*8  youth  was  not 
forgotten  in  his  obscurity  to  be  remembered 
only  in  his  eminence ;  for  Clarendon  distinctly 
tells  us  that  **  it  was  ffenerally  spoken  o^  even 
from  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  and  when 
he  was  not  in  a  posture  that  promised  soch 
exaltation.**  In  the  height  of  his  ^ry,  we 
have  also  good  authority  for  saying,  Crooiwell 
himself  mentioned  it  often ;  and  when  the  farce 
of  deliberation  took  place  on  the  o&r  of  the 
crown  to  the  Protector,  it  is  remari^  by  Lofd 
Clarendon,  that  **  they  who  were  Teiy  near  to 
him  said,  that  in  this  perplexity  he  revolved  his 
former  dream  or  apparition,  that  had  first  in- 
formed and  promised  him  the  high  fortane  to 
which  he  was  already  arrived,  ai^  which  was 
generally  spoken  of,  even  from  the  beginnisg 
of  the  trouUes,  and  when  he  was  not  in  a  pos- 
ture that  promised  such  exaltatiofi ;  and  that 
he  then  observed  that  it  had  only  declared  that 
he  should  be  the  greatest  man  in  England,  and 
that  he  should  be  near  to  be  kmg,  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  he  should  be  only  near,  and  never 
actually  attain,  the  crown.*' 

Another  incident,  not,  peitaps,  nncoonected 
with  the  foregoing,  and  as  singular,  if  lees  aw- 
ful, connected  the  childhood  of  CromweU  with 
the  mighty  ftature  that  awaited  it  I  shall  de- 
tail it  in  th»  words  of  the  Royalist  Heath,*  be- 
cause, of  the  many  aocoonts  that  exist  of  tlus 
happily  undisputed  anecdote,  they  appear  to  be 
the  most  eharaoteriatic.  "Now,**  observes  that 
writer,  "  to  confirm  \  royal  humovr  the  toon 
in  his  ambitious  and  vain-glorious  bram,  it  hap> 
pened  (as  it  was  then  generally  the  costame  m 
all  great  free-schools)  that  a  play  caled  •  The 
Five  Senses*  was  to  be  acted  by  the  aehollars 
of  this  sohool,t  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  a  cs«- 
fident  youtht  was  named  to  act  the  part  of  Tae- 
tus,  the  sense  of  feeling ;  in  the  persooatioB 
of  which,  aa  he  came  out  of  the  tjrring-ioom 
upon  the  staffs,  his  head  encircled  with  a  ehap- 
let  of  lawrel,  he  atumbled  at  a  crown,  pur- 
posely laid  there,  which,  stooping  down,  be  took 
up,  and  crowned  himself  therewithal,  adding, 
beyond  his  cue,  some  majestical  mighty  words ; 
and  with  this  passage  the  event  of  his  life  hdd 
good  analogy  and  proportion,  when  he  changed 
the  lawrel  of  his  victories  (in  the  late  unnata- 
ral  war)  to  all  the  power,  authority,  and  spies- 
dour  that  can  be  imagined  within  the  compass 
of  a  crown.** 

The  extemporization  of  the  *'  mighty  m^es- 
tical  words'*  is  an  addition  of  the  zeakras  nar- 
rator :  the  reader  will  observe,  when  the  scene 
is  before  him,  that  the  exact  apeeohes  of  Tae- 
tus  are  mighty  and  majestical  enough  to  efled 
the  strange  coincidences  of  the  story  without 
other  aid.  The  comedy  is  well  known  to  the 
lovers  of  old  English  dramatio  literatore  tiy  the 


at  it ;  and  having  angeHy  rebuked  him  for  dMvaarty,  kSe- 
ness,  hnd  impudence  thereof,  and  seeing  him  yet  pesml  in 
the  same  presumption,  eauMd  Dr.  Baud  to  whip  htm  far 
it ;  which  was  done  to  im>  more  purpoee  than  the  rest  ef  ha 
chastisements,  his  scholar  growing  inedent  and  iacemiUe 
from  those  rraults  and  suasions  within  hia^  lo  which  tH 
other  dictates  and  instructions  were  nselew,  and  aa  a  isad 
letter.** 

*  The  author  of  the  FUgeUnm,  whSdi  I  ham  abwly 
<raoted— the  first  biompher  of  Cromwell  after  the  Bssfi 
tiao.  Be  was,  I  befieve,  the  son  of  Charles  V»  ovtlsr,  m 
exiled  Loyalist,  and  was,  moreover,  a  needy  aenbe,  who 
wrote  pamphlets  of  aO  sorts  to  ogrder,  and  eorrsdad  an** 
■oripu  for  a  maintenance. 

t  Huntingdon  FrM-echool,  whartCMtvw  Hhtm  ««k 
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tame  of  Lingna^  as  t  highly  ingenioiM  and 
^leannt  work,  with  more  than  the  nsoal  share 
of  that  strong  good  sense  which  distinguishes 
its  otherwise  fantastie  author,  Anthony  Brew- 
er.* It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  allegory,  cele- 
bratiog  the  contention  of  the  five  senses  for 
the  crown  of  superiority,  and  discussing  the 
pr^osions  of  Lingua,  or  the  tongue,  to  (^  ad- 
fflitted  as  a  sixth  sense ;  ending,  as  far  as  the 
latter  is  concerned,  with  the  allotment  of  **  the 
fCBM  of  speaking**  to  10001011  only. 

Now  let  the  reader  imagine  little  Master  Oli- 
▼er  Cromwell  entering,  **his  head  encircled 
with  a  chaplet  of  lawrel,"  and  gazing  up  so 
hifh  ahoTe  him  as  to  be  utterly  unoonscioos 
of  the  plotter  at  his  side,  and,  till  he  stumbles 
00  it,  of  the  crown  at  his  feet 

''Tactus.    The  blushing  childhood  of  the 
cheerful  mom 
It  afanost  grown  a  youth,  and  OTerclimbs 
Taoder  gilt  eastern  hills,  about  which  time 
Gustos  most  earnestly  importuned  me 
To  meet  him  hereabouts ;  what  cause  I  know 
not. 
MiNDAcio.  You  shall  do  shortly,  to  your  cost, 

I  hope. 
Tact.  Sure,  by  the  sun,  it  should  be  nine 

o'clock! 
Msjf.  WktU  a  9tar'gaxer !  wUl  you  mi'ar  look 

downf 
Tact.  Clear  is  the  sun,  and  the  blue  firma- 
Methinks  the  beaTens  do  smile —  [ment : 

[Tactvs  sneezeth. 
Mis.  At  thy  mishap. 

To  k>ok  80  hi^  and  stumble  in  a  trap ! 

[Tactus  MhtmbUtk  €t  the  robe  and  crown. 
Tact.  Hifh  thomgkU  ha9e  fhfpery  feci  ;  I  had 

weUmrhfdien. 
Man.  Well  doth  he  fall  that  riseth  with  a  fall 
Taot.  What's  this  t 

Mur.  O !  are  you  taken  1  'tis  in  vain  to  striye. 
Tact.  How  now ! 

Men.  Ton'll  be  so  entangled  straight — 
Tact.  A  crown ! 

MiH.  —that  it  will  be  hard— 

Tact.  And  a  robe ! 

Miw.  —to  loose  yourself! 

Tact.  A  crown  and  robe ! 


*  It  cnntoiin,  »iDoiif  other  •trikinf  things,  that  fine  enn- 
^•ratioo  of  th«  ehancteriitict  of  different  langnagee — 
'The  Chaldee  wiee,  the  Axmbinn  physical,^  Ac— firen  in 
Cwiee  LnaVe  Specimens,  and  also  the  following  masterlx 
'aoiaittatioa  of  Trafedir  and  Cmnedir  in  all  tneir  oma- 
■cau  and  uses,  which  the  reader  will  not  object  to  017 
<»o»iaf : 

**Theee  two,  Bj  lord,  Comedtet  and  Tragedies, 
Mj  fiiUows  both,  both  twins,  hot  so  alike 
As  birth  to  death,  weddinf  to  funeral. 
fm  this  that  rears  himself  in  buskins  (jnaint 
b  pleaaaat  at  the  first,  pnmd  in  the  midst, 
Stalely  in  all,  aad  bitter  death  at  end. 
That  m  the  pomps  doth  frown  at  first  acqnaantaBoe^ 
K  in  the  audst,  bat  at  the  end  ooDdiidee, 
\  sweet  eatastro|4ie. 
,  dtstain'd  with  brinish  tears : 
„     ^1  qnick,  with  wrinkled  laaghur  painted. 
This  deab  with  nobles,  kii^s,  and  emperors, 
FaU  «f  front  hopes,  great  iears,  great  enterpriasa : 
Tkie  othCT  tiwles  with  men  of  mean  condition, 
His  projeeta  small,  sowU  hopes,  and  dangers  littla. 
This  iRityeoQs,  favoider'd  with  rich  sentences : 
That  ihir  and  paified  ronnd  with  merriments. 
amk  Ties  detect  and  rirtne  beantifr. 
By  beinff  death**  mirror,  and  life's  looking^lasi.'* 
T^  ei«edy  was  firrt  acted,  we  learn  from  the  orefhce  to 
J^ifint  impreaaioo,  at  Cambridge,  and  next  at  thia  HaBl> 


THmMe  in  the  midst, 
n«nf  vp  all  with  a 
This  grsra  and  sad,  d 
That  bght  and  qnick. 


BfsN.  It  had  been  fitter  for  you  to  have  found 

a  foors  coat  and  a  bauble— hey !  hey ! 
Tact.  Jupiter !  Jupiter !  how  came  this  here  t 
Mbn.  O  !  sir,  Jupiter  is  making  thunder ;  ha 
hears  you  not ;  here's  one  knows  better. 
Tact.  Tis  wond*rous  rich :  ha !  but  sure  it 
is  not  so :  ho ! 
Do  I  not  sleep,  and  dream  of  this  good  luck,  ha  t 
No,  I  am  awake,  and  fed  it  now. 
Whose  should  it  be  1  [He  takee  ii  up, 

Mbn.  Set  up  a  «t  ouie  for  it. 
Tact.  Mercury!  aU*s  mine  own ;  here's  none 

to  cry  half's  mine. 
Mem.  When  I  am  gone.  {Exit. 

Tactus,  alone,  soliloqoizeth. 
Tact.    Tactus,  thy  sneezing  somewhat  did 
Woe  ever  man  so  fortunate  09  II  [portend. 

To  break  his  shins  at  such  a  stumbling-block ! 
Roses  and  bays  pack  hence :  this  crown  and 
My  brows  and  body  circles  and  invests !  [robe 
How  gallantly  it  Jits  me  !  sure  the  slave 
Measured  my  head  that  wrought  this  coronet. 
They  lie  that  say  complexions  cannot  change ; 
My  blood's  ennobled,  and  /  am  transformed 
Unto  the  sacred  temper  of  a  king. 
Methinks  I  hear  my  noble  parasites 
Styling  me  Casar  or  great  Alexander, 
Licking  my  feet,  and  wond'ring  where  I  got 
This  precious  ointment.  How  my  pace  is  maided  I 
How  princely  do  I  speak  !  How  sharp  I  threaten  I 
Peasants,  rll  curb  your  headstrons  impudence. 
And  make  you  tremble  when  the  Lion  roars. 
Ye  earth-bred  worms !    0  for  a  looking-glass ! 
Poets  will  vnite  whole  volumes  of  this  change  : ' 
Where's  my  attendants  t   Come  hither,  sirrahs. 
Or  by  the  wings  of  Hermes — "  [quickly. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  to  the  imagination 
the  strut  of  democratic  contempt  with  which 
the  reckless  young  actor  delivered  some  of 
these  lines : 


**How  my  pace  is  men 
How  princely  do  I  speak !    How  sharp  I  threaten !" 

The  whole  scene  is  curious,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
remembered  with  emotion  in  after  years,  when 
state  had  indeed  seemed  to  ennoble  blood; 
when  epithets  of  Cesar  or  Alexander  were  aa 
nothing  in  the  mouths  of  parasites ;  when  the 
clownish  soldier  had  been  mended  into  the 
comely  prince;  and  the  voice  that  sounded 
sharp  and  untunable  through  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1640,  sent  forth  accents  at  White- 
haU,  some  very  few  years  later,  of  the  sweet- 
est grace  and  majesty. 

Such  scanty  records  as  may  be  now  collected 
of  young  Cromwell's  school-days  realize  what 
it  does  not  tax  the  imagination  to  receive  as  a 
not  unfair  impression  of  them.  He  was  active 
and  resolute;  capable  of  tremendous  study, 
but  by  no  means  always  inclined  to  it ;  with  a 
vast  quantity  of  youthful  energy,  which  explo- 
ded in  vast  varieties  of  youthfm  mischief;  and, 
finally,  not  at  all  improved  by  an  unlimited  sys- 
tem of  flogging  adopted  by  his  schoolmaster. 
How  easily,  in  such  cases,  are  the  lessons  of 
tyranny  taught ;  and,  when  they  have  failed  to 
subdue,  how  long  and  bitterty  remembered! 
Dr.  Beard,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Huntingdon 
free-school,  had  made  himself  notorious  for  his 
severity,*  even  in  that  age  of  barbarous  disci- 


*  The  frootispieoe  to  a  weQ-knowa  book  of  the  time, 
**  The  Theatre  of  Ood^  Jodgman^"  it  Mid  ta  ha  a  poitndt 
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pline;  and  io  young  CromweH  he  seams  to 
haye  found  a  fsTOurite  object  for  its  exercise. 

A  biographer,  already  quoted,  describes  these 
school-days  with  characteristic  force ;  and,  re- 
membering the  writer's  prejudice,  we  have  lit- 
tle difficult  in  separating  false  from  true. 
*'  From  ABC  discipline,"  he  says,  "  and  the 
sUgkied  governance  of  a  mietrees,  his  father  re- 
moved him  to  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Beard,  school- 
master of  the  free-school  of  that  town,  where 
his  book  began  to  persecute  him,  and  learning 
to  commence  his  great  and  irreconcilable  ene- 
my ;  for  his  master,  honestly  and  severely  ob- 
serring  that  and  others  his  faults  (which,  like 
weeds,  sprung  out  of  his  rank  and  nncultivable 
nature),  did,  by  correction,  hope  to  better  his 
manners,  and  with  a  diligent  hand  and  careful 
eye,  to  hinder  the  thick  growth  of  those  rices 
which  were  so  predominant  and  visible  in  him. 
Tet,  though  herein  he  trespaesed  upon  thai  re- 
speet  and  unity  due  and  usual  to  chudren  of  Aw 
(irth  and  qualttyy  he  prevailed  nothing  against 
his  obstinate  and  perverse  inclination.  The 
learning  and  civility  he  had,  coming  upon  him 
Uke  fiu  of  enlhusiaemCf  now  a  hard  student  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  then  a  truant  or  otioso  for  twice 
as  maaiy  months — of  no  settled  constancy. 

''Amongst  the  rest  of  those  ill  qualities," 
continues  this  impartial  biographer,  *' which 
fructuated  in  him  at  this  age,  he  was  very  noto- 
rious for  rolfbing  of  orchards ;  a  puerile  crime 
and  an  ordinary  trespass,  but  grown  so  scan- 
dalous and  injurious  by  the  frequent  spoyles 
and  damages  of  tites,  breaking  of  hedges  and 
inclosures,  committed  by  this  apple-dragon,  that 
many  solemn  complaints  were  made,  both  to 
his  fhther  and  master,  fbr  redress  thereof,  which 
missed  not  their  satisfaction  and  expiation  out  of 
Us  kids;  on  which  so  much  pains  were  lost 
that  that  very  offence  ripened  in  him  after- 
wards to  the  throwing  down  of  all  boundaries 
of  law  or  conscience.  From  this  he  passed 
into  another  more  manly  theft,  the  robiing  of 
dove-houses,  stealing  the  young  pidgeons,  and  oat' 
ing  and  merehandixing  oJT  them,  and  that  so  pub- 
liquely,  that  he  became  dreadfully  suspect  to 
all  the  adjacent  country.'* 

Nor  are  his  ofilsnces  of  jrouth  limited  by 
charges  of  this  kind.  Other  gross  imputations 
against  his  good  taste  and  refinement— such  as 
the  boy-days  of  Louis  XIV.  were  not  altogether 
free  from — ^received  general  acceptation  before 
his  eminence,  and  were  not  altogether  contra- 
dicted by  his  occasional  practices  after  it.  The 
diligent  Mr.  Noble  thus  supplies  one  of  those 
stories  from  various  writers :  **  Sir  Oliver  waS 
a  worthy  knight,  loved  hospitality,  and  always 
kept  up  old  customs.  Accordingly,  at  Christ- 
mas, his  doors  were  thrown  open  to  all,  who 
were  not  only  feasted,  but  entertained  with 
music,  dancing,  and  the  usual  sports  of  the  age 
and  place.  Among  the  relations  and  friends 
of  Sir  Oliver  came  his  nephew  and  godson,  by 
invitation,  to  partake  of  the  festivity  of  one  of 
those  seasons;  but  he  so  far  forgot  himself, 
that,  to  humour  a  depraved  taste,  he  besmear- 
ed his  clothes  and  gloves  with  the  most  nau- 
seous filth,  and  accosts  the  Master  of  Misrule 
in  the  frequent  turnings  of  a  frisking  dance,  as 


of  this  Min-inilietiiig  ped«|Ofne.  It  nprtMOto  him  with  a 
lod  in  his  kand,  two  oehoUn  tUadiar  bokiad,  aad  ul«  «a 
PrmsmHim^^homhis ^ 


wen  as  every  other  person  that  came  im  his 
way,  so  that  the  company  could  scaree  bear  the 
room.  The  Master  of  Misrule,  diaoovertog  that 
our  young  Oliver  was  the  offender,  seised,  sad 
ordered  him  to  undergo  a  severe  doekiof  ta  a 
pond  adjoining  to  the  house ;  Shr  Oliver,  his 
unde,  permitting  the  sentence  to  be  earried 
into  fhll  execution,  as  a  punishment  for  bis  dirty 
behaviour.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  apotofise  for 
rdating  so  fUthy  a  tale ;  but,  as  this  was  the 
occasion  of  Oliver's  losing  his  oode*8  good 
opinion,  I  thought  its  particular  rriaiioii  eoold 
not  be  dispensed  with."*  There  is  poesftiy 
great  exaggeration  in  the  story,  bat,  in  after 
yeara,  the  Protector's  turn  for  pteaamtiy  was 
now  and  then  oddly  developed,  as  we  ahall 
have  occasion  to  show;  aad  what,  is  tboss 
youthful  days,  might  have  equally  deserved  a 
ducking  in  a  horsepond  on  a  cold  CArisCmas 
night,  was  received  as  the  greatest  favoer  aad 
condescension  by  ladies  of  birth  and  breediBg. 
From  the  grammar-school  of  HontiiigdoB,  oa 
the  2dd  of  April,  1616,  when  Cromwefl  was 
within  two  days  of  completing  his  sevealerath 
year,  he  was  entered  a  fbllow-commoner  of 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,f  and  seeoM 
to  have  carried  all  his  school  propeosittes,  in 
the  most  lively  and  flourishing  state,  along  with 
him  to  the  University.  **  In  his  yoatb,"  says 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  «*  he  was  for  some  time 
bred  up  in  Cambridge,  where  he  made  no  pro- 
ficiency in  any  kind  of  learning ;  but  then  and 
afterwards  sorting  himself  with  drinking  com- 
panions, and  the  under  sort  of  people  (being  of 
a  rough  and  blustering  disposition),  he  had  the 
name  of  a  Rotstbe  amongst  most  that  knew 
him."  This  is  borne  out  by  Heath,  who  ac- 
companies it  with  other  details.  "  The  rela- 
tion of  a  father,"  he  observes,  ''and  one  so 
Sterne  and  strict  an  examiner  of  faim  (be  being 
in  his  nature  of  a  diffieuit  disposition  surf  great 


*  The  learned  Br.  Bate*,  who  attended  the  Protoeter  ia 
hie  laet  illneee,  hae  firea  hie  authoritr  to  thia  isddeat 
(Elenchi.  Mot.,  pars,  prima).  Aad  Heath,  is  haa  *■  Tlafal- 
lam,"  rclatee  it  thoe :  **  By  theee  lewd  actioaa  ha  had  e» 


Irtreatad 
tion  to  the  crbwa  of  Baf laad,  ia  a  Chiiifae  taaa  (ti 
was  al wayt  hirhly  obeerved  bf  him  bf  feaatiaf  aad  haepaf 
open  honeeKpbjAd  thie  onhaadaome  and  annwty  trick  er 
frolick,  with  the  relation  of  which  the  readar  will  ba  plnaai 
to  indulffe  me,  becaoee  I  have  eeea  it  raoooaatod  by  a  w«^ 
thy  and  learned  hand.  It  waa  Sir  01iTer*>  cnwnaw  ia  that 
festival  to  entertain  in  his  hoose  a  Master  of  MieraK  « 
the  Revels,  to  make  mirth  for  the  nests,  aod  to  dnecc  the 
dancee  and  the  ma^  and  feneraJly  all  wanaar  of  wm^ 
and  yamhole ;  this  fellow  Cromwell,  having  tissmeeiail  his 
own  dothea  and  heads  with  sniieieiauce,  aciCwaiB  ia  the 
midst  of  a  frolickiaf  dance,  aad  eo  frisMd  him  and  c 
apon  every  tnm,  mX  soch  a  etiak  ^ 
spectators  coald  hardly  endvre  the  n 
said  Msster  of  Misnile,  pereeiviaf  the  m» 
to  be  laid  hold  on,  and  by  his  ooamiaad  to  he  1 
poad  adfoyninf  to  the  hooee,  aad  there  to  he  aoaaM  eeer 
head  and  ears,  and  riaced  of  that  filth  aad  aoUnticm  stickisff 
to  him;  whichwaaaecoidinglyeaeeoted,8ir  OlnaraaAc^ 
inr  his  nephew  to  undergo  the  piiaishmwl  al  hia  aaaao' 
nerty  folly.** 
t  The  foUowiaf  is  aa  eztnei /^.^'*|jf**'*^  8»fa«y 


▲  foeto  Anunciatieaia,  1616. 
well  Rnatinfdoaieaeis  adnuasas  ad  oom 
ApriIiovioeeetmotertio;Thtma  Mr^.RioaidaHowfctt.*  It- 
tween  this  entry,  however,  aad  the  aaxt.  It  ia  amaeias  to  «^ 
serve  that  there  is  crowded  in,  in  a  sowllar  head  or  lettsi. 
the  under  written  ehanoter.  **  Hiefaitfiaadii  iUa  imnestm^ 
camifex  perditiseimos,  qni  pientiesimo  taf*  Ctoale  lsui»r 
ria  cade  enblato,  ipeom  asorpavit  throoaM,  at  trie  ris>*> 
par  ft  fenae  annomm  spatiaai,  anb  ptotactoaia  ao»iae  iadr' 
mita  tyraanida  vezavit?* 
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ipiriit  9Mi  one  (hot  %D(mld  knt  due  HeUnete  ob* 
ttrftd  towtrde  him  from  &U  persoiUt  which  begat 
him  reference  from  the  coontry  people),  kept 
him  in  some  awe  and  subjection  till  his  trans- 
lation to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  placed  in 
Sidney  College,  more  to  satisfy  his  ihther*s  ca- 
riosity and  desire  than  out  of  any  hopes  of  com- 
pleating  him  in  his  studies,  which  never  reach- 
ed any  good  knowledse  of  the  Latine  tongue. 
During  his  short  residence  here,  where  he  was 
more  nmous  for  his  exercises  in  the  fields  than 
in  the  schools '(in  which  he  never  had  the  hon- 
our of,  because  no  worth  and  merit  to,  a  de- 
greeX  being  one  of  the  chief  match-makers  and 
players  at  foot-ball,  cudgells,  or  any  other  boys- 
teroos  sport  or  game,  his  father,  Mr.  Robert 
Cromwell,  died,  leavings  him  to  the  scope  of 
his  own  inordinate  and  irregular  wiO,  swayed 
by  Uie  bent  of  very  violent  and  strong  pas- 
BioDs.**  It  is  significant  of  much  to  discover, 
in  these  notices  of  Cromwell's  bojrish  irreg- 
Dlirities,  that  his  lather  was  as  strict  and  stem 
to  the  lad  as  his  mother  was  affectionate  and 
iadolging.*' 

There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  irregular- 
ities themselves.  They  are  such  as  thousands 
committed  even  in  those  times,  and  tens  of 
thousands  have  committed  since,  whom  obscu- 
rity in  after  life  has  dismissed,  with  all  their 
rices  and  all  their  virtues,  to  a  happy  oUivion. 
It  is  worth  while  to  observe,  however,  that  the 
Mpposition  of  Cromwell's  having  left  the  Uni- 
versity only  as  wise,  in  point  of  learning,  as  he 
went  there,  is  by  no  means  so  credible. 

CromweD*s  learning  in  after  years,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  he  acquired  at  this 
time,  was  of  a  fair  average  character.  His  sin- 
cere respect  for  men  of  greater  learning,  and 
his  anxious  desire  to  elevate  and  promote  the 
daims  of  literature  at  all  times,  has  never  been 
questioned  save  by  the  meanest  and  least  scru- 
pokNis  of  his  detractors.  A  good  knowledge 
of  Latin  it  is  quite  certain  he  possessed,  though 
Bishop  Burnet  tells  us  of  it  with  a  sneer.  **  He 
had  no  foreign  lanffuage  but  the  little  Latin  that 
stock  to  him  from  his  education,  which  he  spoke 
reiy  vitiously  and  scantily."  The  most  learn- 
ed of  the  ambassadors  he  received  during  the 
Protectorate  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  have  discovered  these  defects  in  his  Latin. 
Beveringe  writes  to  Jongstall  at  the  Hague,t 
that  «*  last  Saturday  I  had  a  discourse  with  his 
Sxeefleocy  Cromwell  above  two  houre,  without 
toy  body  being  present  with  us.  His  excel- 
lency spoke  his  own  language  so  distinctly  that 
I  coQld  answer  him.  He  (Cromwell)  answered 
ffoin  M  Latin,**  In  various  incidents  of  a  sim- 
ibr  sort,  related  in  the  records  of  the  Common- 
wealth, it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  grounds 
of  truth  for  Burners  reproach  ;  and  it  is  worth 
Ming,  that  the  Royalist  friend  of  Waller,  who 
prefixed  a  life  of  the  poet  to  the  first  edition  of 
his  works,  takes  occasion  to  tell  his  readere 
that  •*  Cromwell  loved,  or  affected  to  love,  men 


*  HMih  WfhM  hM  narrative  with  a  ttaUment  that  **  from 
»«i*«tj  f  kn  cMdhood  b«  was  of  a  cron  aad  pariah 
*>f*Btiaa,  wkich  bnaf  haoMwrMi  by  the  fimdaeie  of  hie 
Mher,  Made  that  nnigh  and  intractable  temper  ntore  rob«ist 
■M  maxvtrma  in  hie  joventle  jreara."— f It  nay  be  well  to 
"•T^at  nmtk  was  hi*  firat  biofrapher,  who  baa  been  gen- 
mOy  espied  ae  an  aatbority^  aad  the  dieereditable  ttoriee 
■MM  hie  earij  life  are  iatrodooed  by  him.-C.] 

ttS4erAif««,lfM. 


of  wit :  Mr.  Waller  frequently  waited  on  him 
being  his  kinspian ;  and.  as  he  often  declared 
to  me,  observed  him  to  be  very  well  read  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  story.'**  Other  opportuni- 
ties may  occur  for  adverting  to  this  subject ; 
but  there  exists,  in  one  of  the  ambassadorial 
addresses  to  Cromwell,  a  passage  of  eloquence 
bearing  upon  it,  and  now  known  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  MiIton*s  hand,  which  seems  to  me 
to  decide  the  question  completely,  and  to  say 
an  that  need  be  said  concerning  it  in  the  finest 
possible  manner. 

Don  Juan  Roderigoes  de  Saa  Meneses,  Con* 
de  de  Penaguaia,  addressed  to  Cromwell  in  Lat- 
in an  idea  of  a  perfect  hero— Milton  having  dis- 
chai^  himself  of  a  portion  of  his  ever-lofty 
admiration  of  CromweU  by  composing  it  at  the 
request  of  that  illnstrious  foreigner.  Having 
named  various  imaginary  qualities,  he  proceed- 
ed thus :  **  To  these  I  added  a  study  of  letters, 
by  which  nature  should  be  cultivated,  the  mind 
polished  and  subdued,  and  reason  sharpened ; 
yet  this,  in  a  person  instructed  for  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  trained  up  for  political  aflfhirs, 
/  wieked  might  be  moderate;  for  as  the  art  of 
governing  a  commonwealth,  for  the  most  part, 
is  active  and  practical,  it  should  rather  consist 
of  counsel  and  prudence  than  of  speculative  and 
theoretical  knowledge  and  wisdom.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  for  him  who  is  brought  up 
to  the  art  of  ruling  and  commanding,  fo  &e  fm> 
ged  indeed  with  a  study  of  letters,  which  may  rea- 
sonably inform  him,  and  banish  ignorance  anl 
unskilfulness  from  his  mind,  yet  not  to  be  so 
deeply  tutored  as  to  comprehend  them  absolute- 
ly and  exactly  in  every  point ;  for  I  know  not 
by  what  means  this  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
sciences,  at  the  same  time  that  it  sharpens  the 
intellect,  dulls  the  soul,  and  interrupts  its  close 
attention  to  the  administration  of  public  afihirs : 
perhaps  because  it  wastes  the  spirits  necessa- 
ry for  action,  and,  by  gradually  consuming  them, 
causes  the  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  is  deprived 
of  them,  to  grow  languid.  These  applications 
of  the  wit  and  mind  are  tender  things ;  they  do 
not  fancy  the  sun  and  the  crowd,  but  delight  in 
shade  and  retirement ;  noise  and  business  dis- 
turb them ;  they  shrink  up  at  the  horror  of  arms, 
and  are  even  aflfh'ghted  at  the  bawling  of  the 
forum.    Like  noble  and  delicate  maidens,  they 


*  It  is  certain,  fbo,  that  he  had  nude  it  his  ears  in  life  to 
beeone  master  of  a  noble  library.  An  anthority  ezisu  for 
sajrinr  this— than  which  no  better  cooM  be  nrfod— in  i£hm 
life  of  the  fainoas  and  aost  learned  Dr.  Maaton.  **  When 
Cromwell  took  on  him  the  Protectorship,  in  the  year  ISftl^ 
the  very  mominfthe  oereoKiny  was  to  be  {wrfonned.a  mee- 
senger  came  to  Dr.  Msnton  to  acquaint  him  that  he  mosC 
immediately  cone  to  Whitehall:  the  doctor  aeked  him  the 
occasion ;  he  toM  him  he  shook!  know  that  when  he  came 
there.  The  Protector  himself,  without  any  prsrioos  no> 
tics,  told  him  what  he  was  to  do.  t.  «.,  to  pray  npon  tfiat 
occasion.  The  doctor  laboorsd  all  he  ooold  to  be  excoeed, 
aad  toM  him  it  was  a  work  ef  that  natnre  whidi  reqoirea 
eome  time  to  consider  sifd  prepare  for  it.  The  Protector 
replied  that  he  knew  he  was  not  at  a  loss  to  perform  the 
service  he  espected  Ihim  him.  and  opeainf  hie  study  door, 
pot  him  in  with  his  hand,  ami  bid  him  consider  there,  which 
was  not  abore  half  an  boor.  The  doctor  emptoyed  thai 
time  in  lookinr  over  his  bodts,  which  he  said  was  a  noble 
collection.'*  Manton,  as  Dr.  Harris  em]4uitically  says,  wae 
mjwigt.  Let  oe  add  hen,  that  in  his  days  of  power,  Croan 
well  ehowed  an  inrariable  rvfard  aad  reepect  lor  the  Ahm 
Jfater  of  his  boyhood.  We  tiod  an  order  of  hia,  dated  July 
1,  IftSt,  diieeted  to  aD  oOeeta  and  sddieie  «4er  his  ee»- 
maod,  foitiddinf  them  to  qoarter  any  officer  or  eo4dier  in 
any  of  the  oolleffes,  halls,  or  other  hooeea  belonffiar  to  Caa»- 
bridffa  Unirenity,  or  to  oier  any  iajary  or  rideaoe  to  any 
ef  iht  slsdeBts,  er  SMBbm  of  it ;  Md  this  at  their  periL 
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must  rather  be  kept  safe  at  home  than  brought 
forth  iDto  engagements  and  perils ;  wherefore 
the  roost  celebrated  generals  of  antiquity  have 
so  addicted  themselves  to  the  instructions  of 
their  preceptors,  as  rather  to  adorn  than  to  vro- 
fui  those  studies ;  they  have  applied  themselves 
just  so  much  to  them  as  might  serve  to  nourish, 
not  to  overwhelm,  their  minds.  It  was  this 
course  that  the  hero  Achilles  held  under  Chiron 
and  Phoenix ;  Alexander  under  Aristotle ;  Epam- 
inondas  under  Lysias ;  Scipio  under  Panoetius. 
And  though  Pericles  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Julius  Caesar  among  the  Romans,  may  have 
passed  for  scholars,  yet  certainly  their  praise 
(whereof  both  obtained  a  rery  great  share)  is 
comprised  chiefly  in  their  eloquence,  which  con- 
sists more  in  force  and  nature  than  in  art  and 
precept.  For  this  reason  it  is  delivered  down 
to  us,  that  the  one  thundered  when  he  spoke, 
and  that  the  other  pronounced  everything  with 
the  same  spirit  he  fought  with.  You,  O  most 
excellent  Cromwell !  have  applied  your  mind  to 
the  study  of  letters  in  this  manner,  copying  ex- 
actly what  I  had  observed  in  these  and  other 
famous  captains  of  antiquity.  You  have  gath- 
ered up  the  literary  dust  at  Cambridge^  totthout 
deepening  the  tracks  of  learning.  You  have  gar- 
nished your  understanding  with  those  arts 
which  become  a  liberal  nature ;  you  have  rub- 
bed oflfthe  rust  of  your  mind  ;  you  have  sharp- 
ened the  edge  of  your  wit ;  you  have  gained 
such  a  character  as  not  to  he  reckoned  an  HI  schol- 
ar^ and  fitted  yourself,  by  the  rudiments  of  the 
sciences,  to  manage  the  highest  oflices  of  the 
Commonwealth.  You  have  given  us,  in  fact, 
such  a  specimen  of  your  capacity,  that  you  may 
make  it  appear,  if  you  were  disposed  to  go  on 
in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  how  ver^  able  you 
are  to  equal  the  greatest  masters ;  just  as  Ju- 
lius Cesar  did,  whose  steps  you  so  nearly  tread 
in,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Cicero  him- 
self, that  prince  in  every  kind  of  learning.  And 
in  conducting  the  Commonwealth,  you  have 
chose  to  imitate  that  Caesar  rather  than  Cicero, 
by  preferring  the  harsh,  incessant,  and  labori- 
ous employment  of  a  general,  to  the  delicate 
and  sedentary  office  of  a  senator.  //  did  not  he- 
come  that  hand  to  wax  soft  in  literary  ease,  which 
toas  to  be  inured  to  the  use  of  arms^  and  hardened 
with  asperity ;  that  right  hand  to  be  wrapped  up 
in  down  among  the  nocturnal  birds  of  Athens,  fry 
which  thunderbolts  were  soon  after  to  be  hurled 
among  the  eagles  which  emulate  the  sun.** 

In  June,  1617,  Robert  Cromwell  died,  and  it 
is  probable,  since  his  widow  found  herself 
obliged  to  continue  the  brewery  after  his  de- 
cease, that  a  consideration  of  family  circum- 
stances (for  the  disagreement  with  Sir  Oliver 
appears  to  have  still  continued)  withdrew  her 
son  from  the  University  immediately  after- 
ward. It  is  certain  that,  before  half  his  college 
term  had  expired,  he  returned  to  Huntingdon, 
and  was  passed  from  thence  to  London,  where, 
in  accordance  with  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice with  young  men  of  any  family  in  that  age, 
he  was  entered  as  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.* 


*  His  Bmm*  doM  not  appMur  now  in  Um  books  of  that  ao* 
eioty,  bat  hit  having  ontorod  of  it  wm  a  faot  notorioaa  to 
bit  coatonporariM,  and  no  doabt,  thaiafore.  tbo  name  waa 
•raaad  in  tha  now  and  baM-born  lojaltiaa  of  tiM  Raatoration. 
Anibony  Wood  Ulla  as  distinotljr,  **his  father  djring  whila 
he  was  at  Oambridfe,  ha  wm  taken  home  aad  sent  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn  to  stodj  the  eoounon  hiw ;  bat  makinf  nothinf 
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But,  if  the  general  tradition  is  tmstwortfaj,  be 
now  utterly  rejected  every  habit  of  study ;  car- 
ried his  practices  of  school  and  college  to  tbe 
very  highest  pitch  of  dissolute  recklesaoess  ^ 
and,  after  some  little  time,  returned  to  Hnnting- 
don  a  finished  London  rake,  with  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  his  rakishness  to  the  coarse  and  the 
low.  Heath's  account  of  this  cannot  possibly 
be  omitted. 

"  It  was  not  long  after  his  father's  death 
ere  Oliver,  weary  of  the  Muses,  and  that 
strict  course  of  life  (though  he  gave  latitude 
enough  to  it  in  his  wild  salleys  and  flyings  cot), 
abandoned  the  University,  and  returned  home, 
saluted  with  the  name  of  youn^  Mr.  Cromwell, 
now  in  the  room  and  place  of  his  father ;  which 
how  he  became,  his  oncontrouled  debaocheiies 
did  publickly  declare.  For  drinking,  wenchxog, 
and  tbe  like  outrages  of  licentious  yotith,  oooe 
so  inflamed  as  this  younr  Targmn,  who  would 
not  be  contraried  in  his  lust,  in  the  very  strain 
and  to  the  excess  of  that  regal  ravisher.  .  .  . 
These  pranks  made  his  mother  advise  with  her- 
selfe  and  his  friends  what  she  shoukl  do  with 
him,  to  remove  the  scandal  which  had  been  cast 
upon  the  family  by  his  means ;  and  therefore 
it  was  concluded  to  send  him  to  one  of  the  inns 
of  court,  under  pretence  of  his  studying-  tbe 
laws,  where,  among  tbe  mass  of  people  in  Lon- 
don, and  frequency  of  vices  of  all  sorts,  his 
might  pass  in  the  throng  without  that  particu- 
lar ncer  reflection  upon  his  relations,  and  at 
worst  the  infamy  should  stick  only  on  himself. 
.  .  .  Lincoln's  Inn  was  the  place  pitched  upon, 
and  thither  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  a  suitable  garb  to 
his  fortunes,  was  sent,  where  but  for  a  little 
while  he  continued ;  for  the  nature  of  the  place, 
and  the  studies  there,  were  so  far  regretful  be- 
yond all  his  tedious  apprentiship  to  the  more 
facile  academick  sciences,  that  he  had  a  kind 
of  antipathy  te  his  company  and  converse  there, 
and  so  spent  his  time  in  an  inward  spigfat, 
which  for  that  space  superseded  the  enormous 
extravagancy  of  former  vitiousness — his  vices 
having  a  certain  kind  of  intermission,  success- 
ion, or  transmigration,  like  a  compleat  revdo- 
tion  of  wickedness  into  one  another,  so  that  fern 
of  his  feats  were  practised  here.  And  it  is  some 
kind  of  good  luck  for  that  honourable  sodecy 
that  he  hath  left  so  small  and  so  innocent  a  me- 
morial of  his  membership  therein.  —  His  next 
traverse  was  back  again  into  the  country  to  his 
mother,  and  there  he  fell  to  his  oU  trade,  sad 
frequented  his  old  haunts,  consumed  his  okni- 
ey  in  tiplinff,  and  then  run  on  score  per  force. 
In  his  drink  he  used  to  be  so  quarrelsome  as 
few  (unless  as  mad  as  himself)  durst  keep  him 
company.  His  chief  weapon,  in  which  be  de- 
lighted, and  at  which  he  fought  several  Umes 
with  tinkers,  pedlers,  and  the  like  (who  most 
an  end  go  armed  therewith),  was  a  quarter- 
Stafl;  in  which  he  was  so  skilful  that  seUam  dU 
any  overmatch  him.  A  boysterous  discipline  asd 
rudiment  of  his  martial  skill  and  valour,  which 
with  so  much  fierceness  he  manifested  after- 
ward in  the  ensuing  war ! . . .  These  and  the 
like  strange,  wild,  and  dishonest  actions  mads 
him  everywhere  a  shame  or  a  terrour,  iosooiiick 
that  the  alewives  of  Huntingdon  and  oiksr  pLsees^ 


of  it,  he  WM  sent  for  home  by  his  Bsother, 

chee.  and  a  boisteroos  and  rade  fellow."    Thta  is 

rated,  too,  by  almoit  every 
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when  thty  mw  him,  a  comings  would  use  to  cry  out 
to  oHt  €motker^ '  Here  come*  young  Cromwell ;  shut 
up  your  dares  .-*  for  be  made  it  no  punctilio  to 
innte  his  rojBters  to  a  barrel  of  drink,  and  give 
it  them  at  the  charge  of  bis  host,  and  in  satis- 
fiction  thereof  either  beat  him,  or  break  his 
windows,  if  he  offered  any  shew,  or  gave  any 
look  or  sign  of  refusal  or  discontent.  . .  .  His 
lustful  wantonnesses  were  no  less  predominant 
than  the  other  unruly  appetites  of  his  mind,  it 
being  now  his  rude  custom  to  seize  upon  all 
women  he  met  ia  his  way  on  the  road,  and  per- 
force rarish  a  kiss,  or  some  lewder  satisfaction 
from  them ;  and  if  any  resistance  were  made 
by  their  company,  then  to  Tindicate  and  allay 
this  Tiolence  and  heat  of  his  blood  with  the  let- 
ting oat  of  theirs,  whose  defence  of  their  friend*s 
hoiKrar  and  chastity  innocently  ingaged  them. 
And  the  same  riots  was  he  guilty  of  against 
any  who  would  not  give  him  the  way,  so  that 
be  was  a  rebel  in  manners  long  before  be  was 
a  Belial  in  policy. ...  I  am  loath  to  be  too  large 
in  such  particulars,  which  may  render  me  sus- 
pect of  belying  him,  out  of  prejudice  or  re- 
Tenge ;  but  I  Iiafc  heard  it  confirmed  so  oAen 
from  knowing  persons^  and  the  stories  made 
use  of  by  his  party,  who  did  thereby  magnify 
bis  conversion,  maldng  him  thus  dear  and  pre- 
cious unto  God,  that  f  was  obliged  to  mention 
them," 

These  coarse  details  are  given  here  in  the 
persuasion  that  they  may  represent,  making  al- 
bwance  for  the  natural  exaggeration  of  the 
writer,  the  wild  course  and  current  of  Crom- 
vell*s  irregular  youth— a  youth  how  common 
in  that  age,  how  common  in  every  age,  but 
how  seldom  followed  by  those  wonderful  for- 
tunes which  have  burned  into  these  records  of 
tins  life  things  that  are  held  of  no  account  in 
tbe  lesser  fortunes  of  meaner  men,  yet  are  in 
troth  less  pardonable  in  them  than  here,  where 
tbey  most  be  taken  to  express  some  portion  of 
that  amaziog  energy  of  temperament  which  is 
afterward  destined  to  force  out  for  itself  a  no- 
bler outlet  on  a  grander  theatre  of  action.  Nor 
win  tbe  reflecting  reader  hold  that  even  such 
experiences,  so  wild  and  so  unworthy,  were  al- 
together without  their  use  in  the  after-chances 
of  a  career  like  Oromwell*s,  wherein  power  was 
to  be  achieved  by  practising  upon  the  weak- 
ness, no  less  than  by  guiding  the  strength,  of 
an  classes  of  the  humanity  around  him.  It  is 
•aid  of  htm  by  a  professed  panegyrist,  wha 
•oQgbt  to  explain,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  the 
tort  of  life  he  led  at  this  time  in  London,  that 
**  be  came  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  be  associa- 
ted himself  with  those  of  the  best  rank  and 
qoihty,  and  tbe  most  ingenious  persons;  for 
though  he  were  of  a  nature  not  adverse  to  study 
tod  contemplation,  yet  he  seemed  rather  addicted 
to  eonoersalioH,  and  the  reading  of  men  and  their 
tewersl  tempers,  than  to  a  continual  poring  upon 
Mthors.***    Bien  of  a  torge  soul  have  no  need 

,  *  **Portnutar«  of  liia  Royal  HifhsMi  Olivor,**  by  Cv- 
vnftea,  p.  8,  a  book,  oo  tbe  wbolo,  not  to  doficiont  in  tnut- 
vnThiMM  M  othen  of  th«  time—Mr.  Daabenj'e,  for  in- 
«aMe,«rll.Gf«j|orioLeti*t.  Tbe  kst,pabliflbed  in  French, 
it  AMierdaa,  tOtt  ymn  after  CromweU*!  death,  obtained 
t«»dualj1o  oreaktion  in  England.  A  eopr  ia  in  mjr  poe- 
Miien,  and  a  short  apednen  «f  it  any  poeoiblj  amnae  the 
vndcr.  ForiMtaaea,M.  OrMorioLetiBakeaCiomwenn 
^7  of  learaiaf  at  the  Univerai^,  exeeedinffly  adodred 
,  a  front  fimmrite  with  King  Jamee.  He 
I  erar  to  Fraaoe  open  his  travels,  giret  ns  a 

Ebb 


of  all  those  studies  that  are  necessary  to  the 
education  of  other  men.  Nature  oflTers  herself 
to  be  studied  by  them,  without  the  spectacles 
of  books  to  read  her  by.  They  have  only  to 
look  inward,  as  Dryden  finely  says,  and  they 
will  observe  her,  in  all  her  strength  and  all  her 
weakness,  there. 

There  is  only  one  incident  in  these  early  and 
irregular  practices  which,  if  true,  leaves  a  se- 
rious stain  on  that  portion  of  the  life  of  Crom- 
well. Sir  William  Dugdale  originated  it  in  his 
"  Short  View  of  the  Late  Troubles,"*  where 
we  find  this  remark :  **  By  his  exorbitances,  at 
last  he  so  wasted  his  patrimony,  that,  having 
attempted  his  uncle  Steward!  for  a  supply  of 
his  wants,  and  finding  that  on  a  smooth  way 
of  application  to  him  he  could  not  prevail,  he 
endeavoured,  by  colour  of  law,  to  lay  hold  of 
his  estate,  representing  him  as  a  person  not  able 
to  govern  it.  But  therein  he  failed."  The  dil- 
igent researches  of  Mr.  Noble,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, seem  to  conficm  this  serious  charge, 
while  they  are  more  explicit  in  detaOing  die 
grounds  of  it.  From  them  it  would  seem  that, 
soon  after  his  return  to  Huntingdon  from  Lon- 
don, he  **  endeavoured  ta  reinstate  his  fortune 
by  annexing  the  estate  of  his  maternal  uncle. 
Sir  Thomas  Steward,  to  his  own,  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  Sir  Thomas.  It  was  not  unlikely 
that  he  had  asked  of  that  gentleman  a  liberal 
supply,  and  *  finding  that  by  a  smooth  way  of 
application  to  him  he  could  not  prevail,  he  en- 
deavoured to  lay  hold  of  his  estate,  representing 
him  as  a  person  not  able  to  govern  it ;'  which 
he  did  by  petitioning  his  majesty  to  grant  him 
a  commission  of  lunacy ;  but  the  king  dismissed 
the  petition  as  ill  founded.*'  With  a  strong  re- 
luctance to  entertain  this  story,  I  am  neverthe- 
less bound  to  subjoin  what  strikes  me  to  be- 
farther  evidence  in  support  of  it  —  evidence 
which  some  may  even  take  to  be  incontrovert-^ 
ible.  Racket,  in  his  life  of  Archbishop  Will- 
iaqis  (Scrinia  Reserata),  gives  it  as  an  eminent 
proof  of  that  wily  bishop's  penetration,  that,  at 
tbe  very  outset  of  Cromwell's  career,  he  thor- 
oughly detected  his  character.  In  a  council 
held  in  1645,  Hacket  represents  Williams  thus- 
speaking  of  Cromwell  to  tbe  king:  "I  knew 
him  at  Buckden,  but  never  knew  his  religion, 
being  a  common  spokesman  for  sectaries,  and 
maintaining  their  part  with  stubbornness.  He 
never  discoursed  as  if  he  were  pleased  witb 
your  majesty  and  year  ofllcers,  and,  indeed,  he 
loves  none  that  are  more  than  his  equals. 
Your  majesty  did  him  but  justice  in  refusing  his 
petition  agasnst  Sir  Thomas  Steward  of  the  Isle 
of  Ely;  but  he  takes  them  aB  for  his  enemies 


particnlar  aoeoont  of  hi*  gallantriea,  introdocee  him  to  an 
abdienoe  of  the  Prancbking,and  an  intimacy  with  Cardinal 
Rieheliem  ¥pon  hie  retora  he  aaanree  na  that  Cromwell 
waa  highly  in  the  good  gracee  of  Dr.  Wiltiama,  bishop  of 
Linoidn,  to  whom  be  aaya  he  was  qearijrrefaUed ;  and,  what 
is  atill  move  extraordinary  than  all  tlus,  Mr.  Leti  leU  a» 
into  the  eeeret  that  the  bishop  had  an  amoor  with  Crom- 
well's wUe;  and  in  the  same  ingenions  style,  and  with, 
eqnally  scrapnloos  attention  to  tratn,  he  peraoTsres  throagh 
the  wnoia  wori^  assuring  ns  that  he  wrote  it  doiinf  hi» 
atay  in  England,  and  that  he  took  care  to  be  perfectly  well 
informed  as  to  everything  whidi  he  relates.  It  is  bare 
jQStioe  to  Mr.  Leti,  bowerer,  to  add,  that  be  names  the  Earl 
of  Anoleeea,  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  and  tereral  other  per> 
sons  or  distinction,  as  the  aothon  of  the  Tarioos  matters  br 
aeqoaints  as  with,  and  it  is  jost  poasible  that  they  were -the- 
eooMwhat  stopid  bot  snccesafttl  jokea  of  thoee  distiagaishe«)i 


persons. 
♦P.459. 
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that  would  DOt  let  him  ondo  bis  best  friend, 
and,  abo76  all  that  liye,  I  think  him  the  most 
mindfol  of  an  injury.  He  talks  openly  that  it 
is  fit  some  one  should  act  more  vigorously 
against  your  forces,  and  bring  your  person  into 
the  power  of  the  Parliament.  He  hates  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  because  he  says  he  is  but  half 
an  enemy  to  your  majesty,  and  has  done  you 
more  farour  than  harm.  His  fortunes  are  bro- 
ken, that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  subsist 
(much  less  satisfy  his  ambition)  but  by  your 
migesty*s  bounty,  or  by  the  ruin  of  us  all  in 
one  coomion  confusion.  In  short,  evenr  beast 
has  some  evil  properties,  but  Cromwell  has  the 
properties  of  all  evU  beasts.*' 

One  consideration  remains,  involring  a  dif- 
ferent aqd  less  injurious  view  of  the  charge  it- 
self. It  is  indisputable  that  this  Sir  Thomas 
Steward,  at  his  death,  which  occurred  not 
many  years  afterward,  left  the  whole  of  his 
fortune  to  his  nephew-rto  the  young  man  at 
whose  hands  he  had  suffered  so  recently  such 
a  cruel  and  insulting  wrong.  Is  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  intercession  on  the  part  of  rela- 
tives, which  is  alleged  to  have  brought  this  re- 
sult about,  would  have  sufficed  in  any  way  to 
that  end,  if  the  old  man  had  not  now,  in  reality, 
proved  somewhat  wavering  in  his  wits.  Giv- 
ing Oliver  Cromwell  the  advantage  (to  which 
he  is  fairly  entitled)  of  the  doubt  so  started,  it 
is  surely  not  diflicult  to  imagine  that,  when  he 
petitioned  the  king  to  the  eflTect  stated  by  Dug- 
dale  and  Noble,  and  apparently  corroborated  by 
Archbishop  Williams  himself  he  may  really 
have  believed  his  kinsman  to  be  labouring  un- 
der  the  malady  alleged. 

The  time  now  arrived,  however,  when  the 
wild  days  were  to  close,  and  with  them  the  im- 
putations they  gave  birth  to ;  when  higher  pur- 
poses and  objects  were  to  wake  out  of  their 
early  sleep  in  Cromwell's  heart,  and  thence- 
forth sleep  no  more ;  when  his  fellow-towns- 
men were  to  ask  with  wonder  among  each 
other  how  such  a  reformation  could  have  risen, 

**  8tiio«  hif  addiotkMi  wm  to  noorwt  vftin ; 
Hi*  ooiniMmies  uakttarad.  rod«,  and  fhallow ; 
Hii  hoara  fillM  up  with  rioci,  banqoeto,  tportt ; 
And  never  noted  in  him  way  ttndx, 
Any  retirement,  nnj  eeqoeetimtioa 
Proa  open  hnonte:'* 

and  possibly  some  one,  more  intelligent  and  ac- 
complished than  the  rest,  was  to  answer  in  that 
counter-quotation  from  the  prince  of  poets  and 

Ehilosophers,  whose  death  should  just  then 
ave  plunged  the  world  in  mourning,  if  the 
world  had  known  his  value  : 

"  The  itrawberry  powt  ondemetth  the  nettle. 
And  wholeeone  berriet  thrive  nnd  ripen  best 
Neiffhbonr'd  by  froit  of  beeer  quality : 
Andiao  thie  man  obecured  hie  oontemplatioa 
Under  the  veil  of  wildneee :  which,  no  doubt, 
Grew  like  the  enmmer  graM,  faeteet  by  nifht, 
TJoaeen,  yet  oreeeive  in  hie  (^Ity.** 

Whereat  might  the  questioner  have  rejoined, 
with  the  strongest  confidence  that  he  had  in- 
deed attained  in  this  the  secret  of  Cromwell's 
mental  progress, 

**  It  mvflt  be  eo ;  for  miraelee  nre  oeaaed.** 
On  the  22d  of  August,  1620,  four  months  af- 
ter the  completion  of  his  twenty-first  year, 
Cromwell  married  Elisabeth  Bourchier,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  JaoMS  Bourchier,  of  Felsted,  in  Es- 
sex, a  kinswoman  of  the  Hampdens,  a  woman 
of  high  vpixii,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 


family,  and  whose  irreproachable  life  and  onob- 
trusive  manners  should  indeed  have  protected 
her  from  the  insults  and  obloquies  of  the  tone, 
if  any  thing  could  have  been  held  sacred  from 
them.  The  marriage  took  place  at  St.  Giles's 
Church,  Cripplegate,  London ;  and  three  dayi 
afterward,  we  discover  from  a  deed  stiU  to  ex- 
istence, Cromwell  (described  in  the  doconieat 
as  Oliver  Cromwell,  alias  WilUamSv  of  Haa- 
tingdon,  Esq.)  entered  into  a  defeasance  of  stat- 
ute staple  to  Thomas  Morley,  citizen  and  leath- 
er-seller, of  London,  in  £4000,  cooditioiied 
that  he  should,  before  the  dOth  of  November 
following,  convey  and  assure  onto  Elisabeth 
his  wife,  "  for  the  term  of  her  life,  for  her  joiai- 
ure,  all  that  parsonage  house  of  Hartford,  with 
all  the  glebe  hinds  and  tythes,"  in  the  eoooty 
of  Huntingdon.*  It  is  interesting  to  find  that, 
some  years  afterward,  when  CromweD's  waou 
appeared  to  require  it,  this  amiable  and  excel- 
lent woman  surrendered  this  jointore,  which, 
with  the  fortune  she  had  brou^t  her  bnebaad, 
is  reported  to  have  gone  in  satisfaction  of  the 
debts  contracted  by  early  extravagance. 

Nor,  through  all  the  wonderful  changes  she 
was  doomed  to  experience,  did  she  ever  \om 
the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  her  youth.  She 
is  said  to  have  borne  what  few  women  can  pa- 
tiently bear,  with  only  such  complaints  as  the 
most  sweet  and  generous  nature  would  give 
utterance  to — and  in  this  was  more  influenced 
by  love  than  restrained  by  awe.t  Her  ha»- 
band*s  elevation  she  rather  endured  than  re- 
joiced in ;  for  even  the  stem  Ludlow,  when 
telling  us  that  **he  (the  Protector)  removed 


•  See  Noble*e  **  Memoire  of  the  ProlM^oral  He«ae." 
t  I  have  alreadv  ventured  to  aay  aO  that,  per)uf«,  aoed 
be  eaid  in  a  queetion  of  thie  kind  in  my  Lifo  of  SfenflM, 
p.  88,  89,  to  which  the  rewler  ia  nferred ;  bat  <m«  of  the 
notes  in  Noble's  book  bean  too  eloee  a  rsfarsaoe  to  this 
subject  to  be  omitted  here :  and  the  writar  wm  loo  camM 
•s  well  as  industrious  not  to  have  a  rifht  to  daim  fair  at- 
tention to  what  be  eappoees  htmeelf  to  have  hmi  rmmm  te 
believe  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  **  The  Prolactor  Oliver.'*  be 
says,  "  though  a  great  devotee,  is  known  to  have  iMialfed 
himself,  after  he  arrived  at  power,  with  the  swrnpsay  tf  hr 
dies,  and  that  not  in  the  most  inmioent  maaaer.  Laidy  Dy> 
sert,  afterward  Dnchees  of  Lauderdale,  and  Mn.  I  am^iirr, 
have  been  frequently  given  as  his  ■ustiueass.  TWjr  were 
ladies  of  rery  diflerent  aocompllriiroeate ;  the  twiasr  was 
beautiful,  witty,  learned,  aad  ftill  of  iatrifaa :  Mia.  Las** 
bert  employed  herself  only  in  prayiar  aad  aiafiag  hj— s 
It  was  a  court  jest,  that  the  Protectors  instruaseal  (ef  gw- 
emmvnt)  was  found  under  my  Lady  Lambert^  ymt^mt 
His  acquaintance  with  the  gay  Lady  Dyaert  nvu  wmA  ef- 
fence  to  the  godly,  that  he  was  obliged  to  demae  hia  visits 
to  her :  and  it  was  thought  that  General  Tollaai^W  ow»d 
his  birth  to  Oliver ;  but  there  could  no  hurt  arsae  la  kiMraf 
heavenlT  meditation  with  Mra.  Lambevt.  Heath,  n  k« 
*  Fhigallum,*  says,  Mrs.  Lambert  was  a  wniaaa  of  good  both 
and  good  parts,  sad  of  pleasing  attiactioiw,  both  6»  mmd 
and  body.  There  is  a  history  printed  of  a  pretended  can- 
ml  son  of  the  Proteetor'B,  but  it  is  loo  nMrveOoae  to  be  traa. 
Probably,  however,  Oliver  had  natural  chiklrea,  eae  ef 
whom  mifht  be  Dr.  BtiUingtoa,  after  whose  aame,  im  the 
register  of  Streosham,  in  Worcestershire  (the  fairthplaee  «l 
the  humorous  Butler),  is,  *  Query :  was  aot  ka  a  keifcid 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  T  and  I  am  the  mors  iarKaad  to  tknk 
this  true,  becauae  in  the  postscript  of  a  l^ter  from  Vrsuk 
Bonivhold,  dated  from  London,  Dec  4,  1744,  to  a  mds* 
man  in  the  vicinity  of  that  plaee,  ie,  *  Did  yarn  aver  hear  ii 
said  that  Dr.  MiUington  was  mtfitamU  T  Ban  has  hoM 
talk  that  Dr.  Milliafton  was  a  bastard  of  OUvar  CromwelL* 
The  eeandal  it  would  have  given,  had  tha  Paritaas  kaeea 
of  hie  aaK>urs,and  the  advaatagee  the  CavaUen  voald  han 
made  of  it,  would  be  euflfeient  rtaaoM  far  hm  kae|i4af  ma^ 
tersofthis  kind  from  the  eyeeof  the  Dobbo.  Bassdaa,  Uksufk 
her  highaeee  was  an  obedient  vri(e,  die  was 
spirit  aad  sensibiUtj ;  but,  though  she  micht  I 
had  rsaeoa  to  suspect  the  Prateetor,  we  eamaol 
carried  it  to  such  unreaamiahle  lai«ths  as  to  ha  frnkm  d 
ChriatlM,  qaees  of  Swada%  m  aeaa  ywraad* 
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from  the  Cockpit,  which  house  the  Parliament 
had  assigned  to  him,  to  take  possession  of 
WhltebaU,  which  he  assigned  to  himself,"  adds, 
that  **  his  wife  seemed  at  first  nnwilling  to  re- 
move thither,  though  afterwards  she  became 
t»etter  satisfied  with  her  grandeur.*'*  This 
"  satisiaction'*  will,  perhaps,  be  more  truly  ex- 
pressed in  saying  that,  while  the  wife  of  Crom- 
well had  good  sense  enough  to  be  contented 
with  an  humble  station,  she  had  yet  spirit  and 
dignity  sufilcient  for  the  loftiest.  <*  She  was, 
indeed,'*  says  an  impartial  witness,  '*  an  ex- 
cellent housewife,  and  as  capable  of  descend- 
ing to  the  kitchen  with  propriety  as  she  was  of 
acting  in  her  exalted  station  with  dignity.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  she  acted  a  much  more  prudent 
part  as  protectress  than  Henrietta  did  as  queen, 
and  that  she  educated  her  children  with  as 
much  ability  as  she  governed  her  family  with 
address.  Such  a  woman  would,  by  a  natural 
transition,  have  filled  a  throne."  This  pleasing 
picture  of  a  yirtuous  and  able  woman's  charac- 
ter aeems  to  me  to  be  completed  by  the  fact 
her  biographer  should  be  proud  to  subjoin,  that 
she  was  the  only  one  of  the  relatives  of  Crom- 
well whose  kinsmen  received  no  place  of  profit 
or  emolument  under  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
weUt 

*  **  Ladlow*t  Menoin."  The  Royftlist  writers,  I  may 
•tearra,  were  eo  deficient  in  materielt  of  moeosation  aniiuit 
Wr,  that  they  made  as  nrach  u  they  could  of  en  aUefed 
pleinneee  of  person :  and  Cowlex,  meaning  to  ndicnle  this 
m  hia  **  Cntter  of  Colenkan-stre et,**  has  put  the  folbwing 
into  Cotter's  moath,  as  part  of  his  description  of  his  friend 
Worm  :  '*  He  woold  have  been  mjr  Lady  Protectress's  poet : 
ke  writ  oBoe  a  oopj  in  praise  of  her  beanty ;  but  her  hi^h* 
aean  gmre  for  it  bat  an  old  half*crown  piece  in  gold,  which 
ahe  had  hoarded  np  before  these  troubles,  and  that  discour- 
aged ham  finom  aay  farther  applications  to  ooart.'*  The 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Cromwell  now  in  existence  give  the  he  to 
thin,  aerextheless,  and  refwesent  a  pretty  and  comely  per- 
•os^  with  just  such  an  expression  on  the  face  as  is  borne 
o«t  by  her  qoiet  and  unoffending  character. 

t  The  name  of  Bonrchier  ai^ars  in  tome  of  the  ap' 
posatmente.  Yet,  in  a  MS.  or  the  SnffiDlk  gentry  during 
th«  osarpation,  now  existing  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  John 
Callom,  is  to  be  fonnd  the  following  entry :  **  In  1055,  — 
Boorchier,  Esq.,  and  ~  Bonrchier,  gent.,  brothers  of  Oliver 
Craaawell's  wife,  and  sons  of  Sir  Ja.  Bonrchier,  knt.,  in  the 
mrwh  of  Whep«ted,  within  abont  four  miles  of  Bury.  Sir 
jmkm  Ummd  in  the  registers  these  items :  *  Mr.  James  Bour> 
duer  boried  the  15th  of  March,  1050 ;  Mr.  Henry  Yoong 
aad  Mrs.  Snaaa  Bonrduer  were  married  the  6th  of  April, 
1M6.' "  No  doubt,  therefore,  these  were  claimants  for  of- 
fte*v  had  their  sister  countenanced  the  claims.  It  will  not, 
perhape,  be  ont  of  place  here  to  ^>pend  a  sketch  of  the  few 
lacideats  in  the  life  of  the  Protectress,  after  her  great  hue- 
bttad*s  death ;  what  other  mention  she  receiTes  in  these 
pttfee  will  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  mr  narratire.  On 
the  rrriral  of  the  council  of  officers  after  Cromwell**  death, 
they  dkowed  themselres  not  insensible  to  her  merit ;  they 
eblijged  the  Pariiament  to  make  a  suitable  settlement  upon 
bar,  at  a  time  when  the  Cromwellian  interest  was  no  more. 
It  waa  grateful  in  them,  and  honourable  to  her.  **  PerceiT- 
imf  the  return  of  the  kiajr,"  however,  Noble  tells  us, "  would 
tame  plaoe,  she  oouTeyed  a  peat  quantity  <^  gold,  and  some 
of  the  beet  and  most  portable  valuables  belimging  (as  was 
aOafad,  but  by  a  fiction  of  royalty  alone]  to  the  rojal  fun- 
ily,  to  a  fruiterer's  warehouse,  near  the  sign  of  the  Three 
Craiga,  in  Thames  street,  with  an  intention  to  export  them 
e«a  of  the  kingdom ;  but  it  being  discovered,  the  council, 
May  10,  1000,  ordered  persons  to  view  them,  who  reported 
that  soaae  pictures,  aad  other  things  belonging  to  his  maj- 
eety,  were  found  ;  the  remainder  was  attached  in  the  cue- 
todiy  of  Lieutenant-general  Cox ;  and  June  9  following,  in- 
far—tion  was  given  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  she,  her  eon 
Richard,  aad  Henry,  Lord  Herbert,  had  many  deeds,  evi- 
<— cee,  aad  writings  belonging  to  the  Lord-marauis  of  Wor* 
II astir  C«hoae  estalee  Cromwell  had  received  from  Parlia- 
mtmt  ia  paynMnt  of  hie  military  servieee],  all  of  which  they 
-wuru  ordered  to  deliver  up.  She  had,  until  about  this 
tiase,  teaided  aft  the  Cockpit  and  at  Whitehall ;  but,  leaving 
theasplacea,  she  went  from  London  and  retireid  into  Wales. 
Mr.  Oraager  says  he  was  crediblT  informed  that  she  waa  a 
iwaiiirunii  tima  tu  Switaeriaad  {  b«t  probably  she 


Such  was  the  partner  for  life*8  journey  whom 
Cromwell  bad  the  good  fortune  to  obtain,  and 
from  bis  union  with  whom  his  useful  life 
began.  He  fixed  bis  residence  in  his  natiTe 
town  of  Huntingdon,  and  baring  reconciled  ail 
old  differences  with  bis  wealtby  kinsmen — the 
Barringtons,  the  Hampdens,  his  uncle  Sir  Oli- 
ver, and  all  whom  bis  early  courses  had  of^^ 
fended — he  addressed  himself  to  those  studies 
and  pursuits  which  were  to  pave  his  way  to 
greatness. 

Then  was  seen  the  same  Tebemenoe  of  tem- 
per in  the  rigid  duties  of  Ufe  which  had  so  re- 
cently transported  its  owner  into  the  extremes 
of  pleasure.  CromwelPs  bouse  became  noto- 
rious as  the  refuge  of  Nonconformist  ministers, 
or  of  such  as  suffered  in  any  way  for  con- 
science' sake :  nor  was  he  content  with  offer- 
ing them  this  refuge  merely ;  he  encouraged 
them  to  opposition ;  he  stimulated  bis  fellow- 
townsmen  to  support* them  in  it;  he  attended 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  person  (afterward  the 
famous  Archbishop  Williams)  to  press  their 
suits ;  he  preached  for  them  ;  he  prayed  with 
them  ;*  he  proclaimed  in  every  place  the  wrongs 
they  were  exposed  to,  and  urged  at  every  sea- 
son, and  by  every  allowable  means,  the  neces- 
sity of  redress,  t 


was  there.    Finding  that  no  inquiries  wen  made  after  her, 
she  returned  into  England,  and  found  an  asylum  in  the 
house  of  her  eon-in-Iaw,  Mr.  Clarpde,  at  Norboroogh,  ia 
I  Lincolnshire,  where  she  contioued  nnto  her  death,  oourdag 
>  obocuritr.    She  had,  as  I  have  befiare  mentioned,  had  the 
tithes  of  Hartford  settled  upon  her:  these  she  gave  up. 
I  Ohver  some  years  aAerward  gave  her  a  grant  of  jCSOOO  per 
ann. :  but  mrebably  she  never  received  aay  part  of  it,  as  it 
I  was.  I  think,  issuing  out  df  eetates  which  were  given  to  him 
I  by  U)e  Parliament,  and  belonged  to  the  delinquent  Ixnral- 
I  ists,  who,  at  the  Restoration,  would  naturally  reclaim  what 
I  had  been  illegally  and  foreiUy  taken  from  them.     The 
:C8000  per  ann.,  settled  upon  her  by  the  Parliament,  waa 
never  paid  to  her,  nor  perhaps  any  part  of  it ;  ao  that  we 
most  suppose  she  had  but  trifling  means  to  support  herself 
vpon  during  her  widowhood,  and  that  arising  chiefly  from 
the  sale  of  those  valuables  tliat  she  retained  afler  the  Pro- 
tector's death.    She  survived  her  husband  seven  ^ears; 
and,  dyinr  at  Norbnrough,  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  the 
chsAcel  of  that  church,  but  no  memorial  whatever  is  to  be 
fonnd  to  her  memory." 

*  **  His  house,**  says  a  writer  ia  the  **  Biograohica  Britaa- 
nica,**  **  became  the  retreat  of  the  perseented  Konoonformist 
teachers ;  and  they  show  a  building  behind  it  which,  they 
say,  he  erected  for  a  chapel,  where  many  of  the  disaffected 
haid  their  religious  rites  pertonned,and  m  which  Mr.  Cron- 
well  himself  sometimes  gave  them  some  edifying  sermons. 
From  his  strenoouaoess  in  their  cause,  he  was  aooo  kxdied 
upon  as  the  head  of  that  party  ia  the  county ;  and  he  often 
interested  hiineelf  warmly  in  their  behalf,  1^  attending  Dr. 
Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  importunately  desiring 
some  mitigation  for  such  of  the  Nonoonformist  preachers  aa 
had  fallen  into  trouble,  he  regarding  them  aa  suffering  per- 
secution for  conscience*  sake.** 

t  Having  satisfied  himeelf  vrith  the  venerable  divinae  of 
the  Church,  says  Heath,  **  he  fell  in  with  eome  of  the  pre- 
ciser  sort ;  began  to  show  himself  at  lectures,  to  sntertaia 
such  preachers  at  his  house,  to  conntenanoe  that  war,  and 
be  very  zealous  in  all  meetings  of  snch  people,  which  thea 
began  to  be  freqnent  and  nnmenma,  and  to  exercise  vrith 
them  by  praying  and  the  like ;  to  eetrainge  himeelf  from  thoea 
hie  benefactors,  and  at  last  to  appear  a  publique  dissenter 
from  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Sngland.**  The  earn* 
writer  gives,  in  the  war  of  a  sneer,  a  nmAe  instance  of  the 
truth  and  sincerity  of  CromweU*s  new  way  of  life.  **  And 
now,**  he  saya,**  he  was  grown  (that  is,  he  pretended  to  be) 
so  just,  and  of  so  scrujralous  a  conscience,  that,  having  eome 

{ears  before  woo  jCSO  of  one  Mr.  Calton  at  play,  meeting 
im  accidentally,  he  desired  him  to  oome  hoine  with  him, 
and  to  receive  his  money,  telling  him  that  he  had  got  it  by 
indirect  aad  nnlawfU  means,  aid  that  it  would  be  a  sin  ia 
him  to  detain  it  any  longer ;  and  did  r^y  pay  the  ^ntla- 
men  the  aaid  £10  back  again."  Mr.  Noble,  too,  m  tha 
course  of  his  lealous  researches,  discovered,  in  one  of  tha 
manuscripts  submitted  to  him,  a  similar  anecdote,  which  ha 
thus  relatee :  **  Dr.  Hntton,  in  hie  MS.  book,  rnya  that  Oli- 
ver woft  aooM  Boney  froB  Mr.  Rob.  Conpton,  a  geatatl  lad. 
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Herein  was  sbowo,  by  this  extraordinary 
man,  his  aptitude  for  the  great  claims  and 
questioos  of  the  age.  Of  aU  the  discontents 
that  then  muttered  at  a  distance  of  the  coming 
change ;  of  all  the  grievances  that  were  push- 
ing on  the  stumbling  and  shambling  govern- 
ment of  the  first  Stuart  to  the  inevitable  preci- 
pice awaiting  it;  of  all  the  mighty  motives 
that  were  likely,  while  they  stirred  masses  of 
men  to  generous  suffering  and  great  action,  to 
consolidate  in  the  end  one  tremendous  party, 
irresistible  and  unyielding  for  life  or  death,  the 
questions  of  religion  and  the  conscience  not 
only  stood  the  first,  but  might  be  said  to  bold 
every  other  within  their  mighty  embrace ;  for 
what  the  Church  was  then  immortal  language 
has  depicted,  in  describing  all  that  aspired  to 
dignity  in  her  service,  from  the  curate  to  the 
bishop,  as 

•*  Sach  u  for  their  twlliM'  mk« 
Ctmo,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold. 
Of  other  cmre  they  little  reokliing  nwke^ 
Than  how  to  eerainble  at  the  •hearer'e  feaat. 
And  ebove  away  the  worthy  bidden  gneet. 
Blind  Boothe!  that  acarce  themaelvee  know  how  to  hold 
▲  eheep-hook ;  or  have  leam*d  aught  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  berdsman*a  art  belonn ! 
What  recka  it  them  f  What  need  they  ?  Theyareaped; 
And  when  they  Uct,  their  lean  and  flaahy  aonga 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw : 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed. 
But,  swJn  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw. 
Bet  inwsxdly,  and  fool  contagion  spread : 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  prirr  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said." 

So  great  was  the  influence  acquired  by  Crom- 
well in  his  masterly  seizure  of  such  grievances 
as  these,  that  the  chiefs  of  his  fellow-towns 
men  offered  to  return  him  for  the  borough  in 
the  next  Parliament  that  should  be  summoned. 
The  effort  was  made  in  1625,  and  failed ;  but 
in  1628  Oliver  Cromwell  went  up  to  Westmin- 
ster, and  took  his  seat  in  the  third  Parliament 
of  Charles  I.,  as  member  for  the  borough  of 
Huntingdon.* 

A  question  bas  been  raised  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  employment  at  Huntingdon  in  the  inter- 
val aAer  his  marriage,  since  there  is  little  doubt 
that  bis  own  private  resources  were  insufii- 
cient  to  his  support.  It  scarcely  admits  of  a 
doubt,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  took  an  active 
share  in  the  business  of  his  mother's  brewery. 
Tlie  universal  attempts  of  the  Royalists  of  his 
day,  both  before  and  after  the  usurpation,  to 
cast  ridicule  upon  his  having  once  foUowed 

•on  of  a  draper,  or  some  such  trade,  in  London ;  and  it  be- 
ing by  unfair  play,  he  was  determined  to  rapay  it  him. 
which  he  did  moat  opportunely,  for  the  messenger  found 
him  at  an  ordinary,  surrounded  by  bailiflb,  so  that  he  could 
not  Ventura  to  leave  the  room ;  but  he  satisfied  the  debt, 
which  was  £90,  and  took  awav  with  him  jCIOO.**  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  too,  distinctly  tells  us  that  **he  used  a  good 
method  upon  his  convenion,  for  he  declared  he  was  ready 
to  make  restitution  unto  any  man  who  would  accuse  him, 
or  whom  he  could  accnae  himaelf  to  have  wronged.  To  his 
honour  I  speak  this,  for  I  think  the  public  acknowledgments 
men  make  of  the  public  evils  they  nave  done  to  be  the  most 
glorious  trophies  they  can  have  assigned  to  them.** 

*  An  impression  has  prevailed  that  he  sat  in  the  16S6 
Parliament—as  alleged  by  various  writers,  and  even  b^  the 
plodding  and  curious  Mr.  Nobis.  A  friend  of  one  of  his  la^ 
ter  biographers,  however,  Dr.  Russell,  supplies  the  follow- 
ing decisive  note  on  this  point :  "  A  raw  Venn  since  thera 
was  a  disputed  election  case  in  the  borough,  which  was  car- 
ried to  a  committee  of  the  House,  and  it  became  necessary 
that  authenticated  copies  of  the  ratnrns  should  be  procured 
Irom  the  originals  in  the  town.  I  examined  theee,  uid  ibnnd 
that  Cromwell  sat  onlv  once  for  Huntingdon,  namely,  in  the 
third  Pariiament  of  Charles  I.,  as  stated  above.  In  the  first 
Pariiament  of  that  monarch,  the  former  members,  Sir  Henry 
8l  ieha  mad  Sir  Heaiy  Maiawarinf,  wtra  ratoned." 


the  occupation  of  a  brewer,*  are  surely  ( 
to  raise  a  strong  presumpton  of  the  fact  (how- 
ever justly  the  ridicule  may  be  despiMd),  hi 
the  absence  of  any  counter  statement  on  the 
part  of  his  friends  or  dependants.  A»d  there 
is  a  passage  in  Milton's  noble  panegyric  of  him, 
applying  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  whi^  is 
not  without  a  certain  strong  bearing  on  the 
question :  **  Is  matura  jam  atque  firmata  date, 
quam  et  privatus  traduzit,  nulla  re  oiagis  qoioi 
religionis  cultu  purioris,  et  integritate  rjXm  oog- 
nitus,  domi  in  occulta  cebtbeat  ;  et  ad  somoia 
quaeque  tempera  fiduciam  Deo  fretam  ei  ingeo- 
tem  animum  tacito  pectore  aluerat.'*  **■  Beag 
now  arrived  to  a  ripe  and  mature  age,  all  which 
time  he  spent  as  a  private  person,  noted  lor 
nothing  so  much  as  the  culture  of  pore  religioo 
and  an  integrity  of  life,  he  was  omown  rich  §t 
home ;  and  enlarging  his  hopes  with  reliance  m 
God  for  any  the  most  exalted  times,  be  nursed 
his  great  soul  in  silence."  The  expreasiOB 
**  grown  rich,"  in  this  magnificent  passage, 
seems  undoubtedly  to  warrant  the  inference 
that  it  was  by  some  pursuit  he  had  thus  grows 
rich,  for  it  is  well  ascertained  that  at  that  tine 
he  had  found  out  no  easier  method  of  achieving 
wealth  or  substance,  t 

A  family,  too,  had  meanwhile  grown  np 
around  him.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1621, 
fourteen  months  after  his  marriage,  his  first 
son  was  baptized  at  St.  John's  Church,  in  Hos- 
tingdon.  He  was  named  Robert,  after  his 
grandfather,  but  died  in  bis  childhood.  A  sec- 
ond son,  named  Oliver,  was  baptized  in  the 
same  church  on  the  6th  of  February,  16S3,  and 
subsequently  received  his  education  at  the  Fel- 
sted  free  grammar-school,  in  Essex,  wtiere  be 
had  been  placed  by  means  of  the  influence  of 
his  maternal  grandfather  (Sir  James  Bourdiier) 


'  See  Appewliz  C.  ▲  thousand  other  htstawree  mi^ 
be  given — aa  in  Hodibras,  where  the  knifht^  Haggir  m 
wpomai: 

*'  It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer. 
Where  this  and  mtve  it  did  endure , 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  soors.** 
Again,  in  a  description  of  the  House  of  Cohuwhh 
**  Tis  Noll's  old  brewhouae  now,  I  swear. 
The  speaker'e  but  his  skioker. 
Their  members  are  like  th*  conadl  of  war. 
Carmen,  pedlers,  tinkers." 
And  in  another  description  of  the  Protector^  oo«at . 
**  Who,  fickler  than  the  city  ruff. 
Can  change  his  brewer's  coat  to  tmS, 
His  dray-cart  to  a  coach,  the  beast 
Into  two  Flanders  mares  at  least : 
Nay,  hath  the  art  to  murder  kings. 
Like  David,  oolj  vrith  his  slinga." 
And,  finally,  for  it  is  unneceasarr  to  give  mote,  in  n  asiv 
called  *'  The  Sale  of  Religions  Household  Stnff:** 
**  And  here  are  Old  NoU's  brewinr  veaaela. 
And  here  are  his  dray  and  his  Minga.** 
With  proee  writers  such  allusions  are  acaroely  loaa  altmar 
dank    Walker,  who  wrote  the  *•  History  of  iMtopndew?/ 
and  prophesied  that  Cromwell  (then  lientenaatfeaeril  t» 
Fairfax)  would  assume  the  supreme  sway,  added  to  ka 
prediction,  **  Then  let  all  true  saints  and  eubfeela  cry  est 
with  me,  *  Ood  save  King  Oliver  and  his  brewing  vesaab.'* 
And,  speaking  of  Harry  Parker,  under  the  same  «f  0^ 
ttnHUoTf  he  noticee  his  return  from  Hambotpogh,  and  tkrt 
**  he  is  highly  preferred  to  be  a  t»ewcr's  dark  (abas  asoe- 
tary  to  Cromwell)."  Cowley's  »•  Cutte»  of  Cotouian  eneeT 
has  also  an  allusion  to  the  businees  of  CraaweB,  whsa 
Worm,  in  derision  of  Cutter's  learning,  ia  made  la  sdk 
«  What  parts  hast  thou?   Hast  thou scholaniup  ■■in|t  » 
make  a  brewer's  clerk  ?" 

t  See,  for  an  argument  in  fisvour  o(  thin,  Mr.  IVMt 
CiumwA'f  **Lile  and  Tiaaa  of  Olivar  Cnaw«ll»*' ^M. 
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with  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  At  the  hreaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  this  boy,  then  nineteen, 
procured  a  commission  by  his  father's  interest, 
and,  when  the  strife  had  wellnigh  closed,  fell  in 
battle.  His  name,  in  touching  allusion  to  that 
death,  was  one  of  the  last  words  that  rose  to 
the  Lord  Protector's  lips  in  this  world.* 

The  first  daughter  bom  to  Cromwell  was 
baptixed  at  St.  John's,  in  Huntingdon,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1624.  She  wUl  find  subsequent 
mention  in  these  paces  for  her  uncompromising 
spirit  and  love  of  freedooL  She  married  the 
famous  Ireton ;  and,  after  the  death  of  that 
moet  eminent  soldier  and  statesman,  took,  as 
her  second  husband,  Lieutenant-general  Charles 
Fleetwood,  in  obedience,  as  was  supposed, 
rather  to  the  Protector's  earnest  entreaty  than 
the  selection  of  her  own  desire.  Cromwell's 
next  child  was  his  successor  Richard,  who  was 
bom  at  Huntingdon  on  the  4th,  and  baptized 
at  St.  John's  on  the  19th  of  October,  1626 ; 
and  this  was  followed,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
less,  by  the  birth  of  Henry,  afterward  lord- 
lieatenant  of  Ireland,  who  was  baptized  on  the 
29th  of  that  month,  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints, 
in  Huntingdon.  The  education  of  both  these 
boys  was  finished,  along  with  that  of  their  eld- 
est brother,  at  the  Felsted  school,  where  they 
were  taught  by  a  man  of  well-known  accom- 
plishment, Mr.  Holbeach  >,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  strict  superintendence  of  their 
grandfather.  Sir  James  Bourchier. 

A  letter  from  Cromwell  to  one  of  his  son 
Richard's  sponsors  was  found  among  some 
Cambridge  manuscripts  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
dated  from  Huntingdon  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1626,  and  addressed  to  one  of  the  tutors  in  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  whose  friendship 
he  had  probably  formed  during  his  own  stay  at 
the  University.  **  Loving  sir,"  the  letter  runs, 
•*  make  me  so  much  vour  servant  by  being  god- 
lather  unto  my  child;  I  would  myself  have 
come  over  to  have  made  a  formall  invitation, 
but  my  occasions  would  not  permit  me ;  and 
therefbre  hold  me  in  that  excused.  The  day 
of  your  trouble  is  Thursday  next.  Let  me  in- 
treate  your  company  on  Wednesday.  By  this 
time  it  appears  I  am  more  apt  to  encroch  upon 
yoo  for  new  favours,  than  to  show  my  thank- 
foRness  for  the  love  I  have  already  found ;  but 
I  know  your  patience  and  your  goodness  can- 
noct  be  exhausted  by  your  friend  and  servant, 
Olitsb  CaoMwiLL.  Hunt.,  this  14  October, 
1626— to  my  approved  good  friend,  Mr.  Hen. 
Downtell,  at  his  chambers  in  St.  John's  College 
tbeire."  This  short  and  simple  letter  is  inter- 
esting, because  it  is  characteristic  of  Crom- 
welTs  mind  at  the  period ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  subject  it  relates  to,  contains  not  a 
doudy  or  fanatic  phrase.  It  shows,  also,  the 
sort  of  connexion  he  continued  to  keep  up  with 
Cambridge,  and  which,  no  dodbt,  was  thus  ear- 
ly preparing  the  way  for  his  subsequent  repre- 
sentation of  that  borough. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  newly-elected 
representative  for  Huntingdon,  on  his  way  to 
tase  hi0  seat  at  Westminster,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1628.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  and 
Hampden  entered  the  House  together,  at  the 
momentous  opening  of  that  famous  Parliament 


I  —two  men  already  linked  to  each  other  by  the 
'  bonds  of  counsel  and  of  friendship  yet  more 
I  than  by  those  of  family,  but  presenting  how 
strange  a  contrast  to  each  other  in  all  things, 
save  the  |^reatness  of  their  genius !  The  one 
of  exquisitely  mild  deportment,  of  ever  civil 
and  affable  manners,  with  a  countenance  that 
at  once  expressed  the  dignity  of  his  intellect 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  nature ;  and  even  in 
his  dress,  arranged  with  scrupulous  nicety  and 
care,  announcing  the  refinement  of  his  mind ; 
the  other,  a  figure  of  no  mean  mark,  but  oh, 
how  unlike  that !  His  gait  clownish,  his  dress 
ill  made  and  slovenly,  his  manners  coarse  and 
abrupt,  and  his  face  such  as  men  look  on  with 
a  vague  feeling  of  admiration  and  dislike !  The 
features  cut,  at  it  were,  out  of  a  piece  of  gnari- 
ed  and  knotty  oak ;  the  nose  large  and  red ;  the 
cheeks,  coarse,  warted,  wrinkled,  and  sallow ; 
the  eyebrows  huge  and  shaggy,  but,  glistening 
from  beneath  them,  eyes  full  of  depth  and  mean- 
ing, and,  when  turned  to  the  gaze,  piercing 
through  and  through  the  gazer ;  above  these, 
again,  a  noble  forehead,  whence,  on  either  side, 
an  open  flow  of  hair  ^  round  from  his  parted 
forelock  manly  hangs,"  clustering ;  and  over 
all,  and  pervading  ill,  that  undefinable  aspect 
of  greatness  alluded  to  by  the  poet,*  when  he 
spoke  of  the  face  of  Cromwell  as  one  that 

*'  Did  imprint  an  awe. 
And  nntaralljr  all  aoolt  to  hit  did  bow, 
4a  waada  of  dirination  downward  draw. 
And  point  to  bedi  whare  aorareiyn  gold  doth  grow.**t 


*  Thia  baa  not  baan  Mtieed  by  any  writar,  but  will  ap> 
f0ar  im  an  aztnct  of  com  of  tba  ioamals  from  tba  time. 


♦  Dnrden. 

t  Other  opportoaitiee  will  occur  for  adveitiar  to  ( 

well'a  appearance,  bat  I  may  here  aabjoin  the  ohief  author-  ' 
itiea  for  the  abore  alight  aketch.  Firat,  let  the  rMuler  tun 
to  the  careful  engravinf ,  after  Lely*a  portrait,  prefixed  to 
thia  Tolume :  the  only  portrait  1  ever  met  with,  among  the 
hundreda  that  are  in  exiatence,  which,  to  my  mind,  ez- 
preeeea  CromweU.  It  repreaanta  him  on  the  eve  of  hia  aa- 
aomption  of  the  Protectorate ;  and  a  atorr  ia  told  of  Crom- 
welra  initmctiona  to  the  "  young  man**  who  painted  it,  that 
he  waa  not  to  inflict  any  **  nonaenae**  on  the  oaavaia,  hot 
paint  WTinklea,.warta,  and  all.  There  ia  an  air  about  it 
(which  we  mar  auppoae  gathered  there  by  the  wonderful 
eventa  that  had  already  declared  themaelrea  to  the  i 


ful  eoldier)  of  calm  and  unalterable  auperiority.  The  firm- 
eet  lipe,  the  ^r,  large  front,  the  threatening  brow  and  noae, 
all  '*  declare  abaolute  rule ;"  and  yet  to  gaze  upon  it  for  a 
time  ia  to  underrtand  the  wont  libela  of  the  Royaliata. 
Clarendon  deacribea  Cromwell  aa  having  eomething  ainau- 
lar  and  uograoioua  in  hie  lode  and  appearance.  The  author 
of  Hodibraa  saya,  **  Cromwell  wanta  neither  waxdrobe  nor 
armour ;  hia  face  waa  naturallr  buff,  and  hia  akin  may  far- 
niah  you  with  a  maty  coat  at  mail ;  you  would  think  ha 


When 


Major-ganeral  Maaaay  waa  introduced  into  the  ^reaence- 
chamber  at  the  Hagxie,  after  hia  eacape  from  England,  im- 
mediately after  the  exefution  of  Chanea  I.,  the  Marqnia  of 


Montroae  (who  had  aeen  Cromwell  often  in  battle)  aaked 
him,  by  way  of  dndlery — but  a  verr  miaplaced  drollery  at 
such  a  time—**  how  OUver'a  noae  did.**  CHement  Walker 
aaya,  that  when  Cromwell  ordered  the  aoldiera  to  fire,  in 
the  inaurrection  of  the  London  apprentioea,  **  hia  noae  looked 
aa  prodigionaly  upon  you  aa  a  comet  ;**  and,  apeaking  of  the 
goremment  making  treaaon  no  treaaon,  he  adda,  that,  ahould 
the  Houee  vote  that  **  Olivert  noae  ia  a  ruby,  they  wouM 
expect  TOO  to  awear  it,  and  fight  for  it."  These  fcurriloua 
jeata,  which  yet  have  a  certain  character  of  truth,  might  be 
multiplied  infinitely  from  the  JMimala  and  reooida  of  the 
time.  The  **  Mercnriua  Praamaticua**  of  January,  1M8, 
telle  ua,  **  Then  Mr.  CromweU,  to  ahow  that  thit  waa  no 
time  to  apeak  aenae  and  reaaon,  atood  up,  and  the  glow- 
worm gUitening  in  hia  beak,  he  began  to  apit  fire ;  and,  aa 
the  deril  quoted  Seripture  againat  our  Saviour,  ao  did  he 
againat  hia  aovereini.  and  told  the  House,  it  ia  written, 
*  Thou  ahalt  not  auffer  a  hypocrite  to  livej*  and  what  then, 
I  pray  you,  will  become  of  himaelf  ?**  The  **  Parliament 
Porter**  of  the  following  August  ia  not  leas  complimentary : 
**  Nothing  ia  heard  now  among  the  brethren  but  triumbh 
and  fonr,  ainaing  and  mirth,  for  their  happy  eucoeaa  (thaaka 
to  the  devil  fltat,  and  next  to  Noll  (>omwell*a  noae)  againat 
the  Scota.  whom  they  vaunt  to  have  beaten  to  dust.  Mon- 
ro, one  or  the  bait  loldian  in  ChriitaiMloqi,  ia  eooiinf  mi 
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Imagine,  then,  these  two  extraordinary  men, 
now  for  the  first  time  together,*  passing  along 
the  crowded  lobbies  of  that  most  famous  as- 
sembly—Hampden  greeting  his  friends  as  he 
passes,  stopping  now  and  then,  perhaps,  to  in- 
troduce his  country  kinsman  to  the  few  whose 
curiosity  had  mastered  the  first  emotion  in- 
spired by  the  singular  stranger,  but  pushing  di- 
rectly forward  towards  a  Imot  of  active  and 
eager  faces  that  are  clustered  round  a  little 
spot  near  the  bar  of  the  House,  on  the  right  of 
the  speaker's  chair,t  in  the  inidst  of  which  stand 
Sir  John  Eliot,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  and  Pym. 
The  crowd  make  way  for  Hampden ;  the  cen- 
tral figures  of  that  group  receive  him  among 
them  with  deference  and  gladness ;  he  introdu- 
ces his  cousin  Cromwell ;  and,  among  the  great 
spirits  whom  that  little  spot  contains,  the  ctown- 
ish  figure,  the  awkward  gait,  the  slovenly  dress, 
pass  utteriy  unheeded,  for,  in  his  first  few 
words,  they  have  discovered  the  fervour,  and, 
perhaps,  suspected  the  greatness,  of  this  acces- 
sion to  their  cause.  Pym  is  soon  seen  to  draw 
the  new  member  for  Huntingdon  aside,  and, 
with  a  forecast  of  his  favourite  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, initiates  him  into  the  case  against  Main- 
waring,  t 

Meanwhile,  let  a  passage  from  one  of  Dr. 
South's  sermons  hint  to  us  what  may,  at  that  in- 
stant, have  occupied  the  more  vulgar  thoughts  of 
the  Royalist  portion  of  the  assembly.  **  Who," 
said  that  zealous  candidate  for  a  bishopric, 
**  who  that  had  beheld  such  a  bankrupt^  beggarly 
felUw  as  Cromwell  first  entering  the  Pariia- 
ment  House,  with  a  threadbare  torn  coat,  and  a 
greaay  hat  (and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid 
for),  could  have  suspected  that,  in  the  course 
of  so  few  years,  he  should,  by  the  murder  of 
one  king,  and  the  banishment  of  another,  as- 
cend the  throne,  be  invested  in  the  royal  robes, 
and  want  nothing  of  the  state  of  a  king  but  the 
chan^ng  of  his  hat  into  a  crown  V*  **Odds 
^h,  Lory !"  exclaimed  the  laughing  Charles, 
when  he  heard  this  from  the  divine  who  had 
panegyrized  the  living  lord-protector,  "Odds 
fish,  man !  your  chaplain  must  be  a  bishop. 
Put  me  in  mind  of  him  at  the  next  vacancy." 


with  %  pnwvrfal  army  to  rive  NoU  another  field  lUbt :  he 
will  find  hard  play  here,  lor  theee  will  not  be  laughed  out 
of  their  loyalty,  nor  frightened  out  of  themeelTee  with  the 
Uazing  of  hit  beacon  nose.**  Nor,  in  the  **  Mercurioe 
Elencticot''  of  the  February  following  the  king's  exeoutimi, 
ia  there  any  lack  of  characterietio  forgery :  **  Sure  Crom- 
well intende  to  aei  up  hie  trade  of  brewing  again,  for  the 
other  day,  being  in  the  preeenoe  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
be  etroked  him  on  the  head,  and,  like  a  merdfnl  protector, 
iaid,  *  Sirrah,  what  trade  do  you  like  best  ?  Would  not  a 
shoemaker  be  a  good  trade  for  you,  or  a  brewer!  And  for 
that  little  genUewoman,  your  sister  (meaninf  the  Lady 
Elixabeth),  if  she  will  be  ruled,  I  will  proride  her  a  bus- 
band ;  one  of  Cohmel  Pride*s  sons,  or  one  of  my  own,- if 
either  of  them  like  her,  or  can  love  her.'  The  duke  tdd 
him  that,  *  being  a  king's  son,  he  hoped  the  Parliament 
would  alisw  him  some  means  out  of  his  father's  revenue  to 
maintain  him  like  a  gentleman,  and  not  put  him  an  appren- 
tice like  a  slave.'    rio§t  Al ty  makes  answer,  *  Binr,  yon 

must  be  annvntiee,  for  all  your  father's  revenue  vnil  not 
make  half  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  he  hath  done  the  bag- 
dom ;'  and  so  JVom  went  blowiiw  out."  This  Ions  note 
may  be  eloeed  bjr  a  short  notice  from  the  "  Annual  Regia- 
ter."  where  an  old  lady  aets  down  her  reooUecUons  of  Crom- 
well, and  says,  amonf  other  things,  that,  when  she  saw 
him,  his  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  nose  a  deep  red. 

*  Nothing  is  sursly  so  probable,  since  Cromwell  would 
most  licely,  in  any  case,  have  come  up  to  town  with  Hamp- 
den, but,  Gonsiderinff  that  this  was  his  first  session,  must 
alBMst  of  necessity  have  availed  himself  of  the  pteeent  in- 
tioduction  of  his  influential  cousin. 

t  8m  Ufa  of  Pym,  p.  SIS.  t  Ibid.,  ^  150. 


Oh,  glorious  time  for  the  Church !    Oh,  | 
age  for  the  profiigate  and  the  slave ! 

Not  so  the  days  before  us  now :  the  i 
of  June  has  come,  and  Pjrm  has  risen,  in  this 
third  Parliament,  the  accuser  of  the  royal  ckap- 
lain,  Mainwaring.  The  various  assertions  of 
manly  thought  and  elevated  courage  thai  rmag 
through  the  great  assembly  after  that  memon- 
ble  exposure  have  been  celebrated  in  other  por- 
tions of  this  work.  Mainwaring,  given  op  bj 
Charles  and  by  Laud,  received  severe  jodg- 
ment.  Cromwell  sat  silently,  earaesUy  watch- 
ingall,  and  patiently  waiting  all 

The  House  reassembled,  smarting  with  the 
gross  events  of  the  recess.  A  debate  soon  fol- 
lowed ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  were  heard  the 
mild,  yet  potent  accents  of  the  voice  of  Hanop- 
den,  insinuating  deadly  objections  under  the 
notion  of  modest  doubts,  and,  almost  ioaensi- 
bly  to  themselves,  influencing  in  his  behalf  the 
most  violent  of  his  opponents.  The  charm  of 
that  exquisite  orator  bangs  vet  over  the  Hoase, 
when  it  is  suddenly  dispelled  by  a  harsh  and 
broken  voice  of  astonishing  iervour,  whose  ua- 
tunable  but  piercing  tones  announce  to  the  Roy- 
alists a  foe  to  grapple  with,  and  to  the  patriou 
a  strong  arm  of  help :  it  is  Cromwell.  Among 
other  things,  he  accuses  Dr.  Alabaster  of  hav- 
ing preached  fiai  fopery  at  St.  Paul's  Cross ; 
and  more,  that  his  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  had  ordered  him  to  do  it !  By 
this  same  bishop's  means,  he  adds,  thai  Main- 
waring, so  nobly  and  justly  punished  here  for 
his  sermons,  has  been  recently — recentiy^  wiikm 
a  months  preferred  to  a  rich  Uwtg.  If  these  are 
steps  to  Church  preferments,  what  may  we  not 
expect  t* 

Cromwell  resumed  his  seat,  and  was  followed 
by  Sir  Robert  Philips,  a  veteran  in  debate,  and 
one  of  the  acknowledged  authorities  of  the 
House,  whose  tone,  in  the  few  words  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  speaker,  bore  evidenoe  to  the 
striking  efifect  which  the  new  member  had  cre- 
ated. Then  followed  the  singular  scene  which 
closed  in  the  adoption  of  Pym's  religions  vow 
— the  heaviest  blow  jret  aimed  at  the  Chnrch 
of  Laud ;  and  then,  the  distoUtum, 

After  that  disastrous  termination  of  this  Par- 
liament, Cromwell  returned  to  Huntingdon,  hot 
thenceforward  kept  himself  in  frequent  inter- 
course with  Hampden  and  the  celebrated  St. 
John,  the  latter  of  whom  had  married  bis  an- 
cle's eldest  daughter,  t  He  had  now  openly 
chosen  his  part  with  that  mighty  body  of  able 
and  resolute  men,  who  were  pledged  to  the 
death  against  a  contmuance  of  the  old,  the  vile, 
and  irresponsible  government  of  England ;  aod« 
though  having  merely  set  his  hand  to  the  plongh, 
every  idea  and  purpose  of  his  mind  ae^OMl,  in 
that  very  instant,  to  have  stretched  forward  to 
some  prospect  of  a  harvest-time.  Hampden*^ 
vade  mecum  was  **  Da  Vila's  History  of  the  Civd 
Wars  ;*'  Cromwell's  was  the  already  anceasiag 
thought  of  the  great  motives  that  might  be  in- 
fused into  mean  men  by  the  simple  use  of  one 
tremendous  passion,  in  whose  presence  pleas 
ure  should  avail  not^  and  sufiTering  be  as  noth- 
ing :  a  glorious  and  elevating  thought  of  all  tbo 
possible  vices  and  follies  in  even  the  haaest. 


*  See  Pari  Hist.,  voL  viii\,  p.  SSI. 

t  Elisabeth,  daofhter  of  Bawy  Cra«w»Qy  Ma^  of  0^ 
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tbe  weakest,  and  the  moat  low-born,  which 
might  thus  be  entirely  overmastered  or  subdu- 
ed. In  other  words,  Hampden  studied  how  best 
to  manage  an  army;  Cromwell,  how  best  to 
raise  one. 

From  this  time  it  was  notorious  he  carried 
religious  exercises  to  an  infinitely  higher  pitch 
than  he  had  yet  attempted;  and  now  it  was 
that  Sir  Philip  Warwiek  was  told  by  his  physi- 
cian«  Dr.  Simcott,  of  the  splenetic  man  his  pa- 
tient was ;  and  how  he  had  "  pbansyes  about 
the  cross  in  that  town  ;**  and  how  that  he,  the 
doctor,  had  been  '*  called  op  to  him  at  midnight, 
and  such  unseasonable  hours,*'  so  very  many 
times,  upon  a  '*  strong  phansy,  which  made  him 
believe  he  was  then  dying."  No  doubt  the  good 
Dr.  Simcott  knew  about  as  much  of  the  disease 
his  patient  laboured  under  as  the  grave  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  himself.  The  thoughts  that 
shook  Oliver  Cromwell  then  were  far  beyond 
the  reaches  of  their  souls ;  it  is  possible,  nay, 
almost  certain,  that  they  were  even  **  beyond 
the  reach*'  of  the  thinker's  own ;  for  therein 
eoDStsta,  as  our  noblest  philosopher  has  in  a 
single  line  defined  it,  the  whole  pain  of  hypo- 
chondriacal metaphysics.  Cromwell  had  al- 
ready projected  himself  too  far  into  the  future. 

And  the  process,  thus  commenced,  seems  to 
have  gone  re^larly  on  during  the  brief  interval 
be  remained  m  Huntingdon.  Had  Shakspeare 
personally  undergone  the  precise  disease,  he 
could  not  more  finely  have  defined  it,  as  by  a 
prophetic  forecast,  in  Cromweirs  case,  than  by 
the  description  Polonius  gives  of  Hamlet's  suf- 
fering. For  the  young  prince,  observes  that 
fine,  politic  specimen  of  the  Burleigh  school, 

Fen  «to  m  mdmest;  tbeaot  into  c/Mf  ; 
Th«iic«  to  m  wofcA ;  tkesM  into  m  wttkmtis; 
Theno*  to  m  Ugkiiutt ; 

and  this  was  the  very  movement  of  hypochon- 
driacal disease  now  traced  in  Cromwell.  At 
one  time  plunged  in  sorrow;  now  still  more 
alarming  the  affectionate  solicitude  around  him 
by  refusing  support  that  nature  cried  for ;  then 
starting  from  his  bed  in  the  dead  of  night  with 
fits  of  painful  watching ;  troubled  strangely  af- 
terward with  **phansies  about  the  cross**  of 
Huntingdon ;  and  then,  after  an  interval,  sud 
denly  plunging  into  fantastic  shapes  of  mer- 
riment, that  showed  most  painful  and  danger- 
ous of  all  >  thus  did  Cromwell,  according  to  the 
traditions  and  records  of  the  time,  pass  the 
three  years  that  followed  his  return  to  Hunting- 
don from  the  Parliament  of  1638. 

At  last  (perhaps  moved  to  it  1^  some  desire 
to  sedc  refuge  in  a  change  of  scene)  he  resolv- 
ed to  leave  that  town.  I  should  observe  that, 
some  days  after  his  return  from  his  Parliament- 
«7  duties,  he  had  been  appointed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  old  tutor,  Dr.  Beard,  and  one  Rob- 
ert Bernard,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  under  the 
new  charter  granted  about  that  time  to  the 
Huntingdon  corporation ;  but  this  appointment, 
made  with  a  probable  view  of  softening  the  as- 
perity of  the  late  formidable  member  of  Par- 
liament, had  grown  irksome  to  him  from  cir- 
cumstances recently  named,  and  his  discom- 
forts were  thought  to  have  been  increased  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  very  violent  Royalist 
QDcle,  Sir  Oliver,  whose  influence  had  already 
reodned  hopeless  hia  re-election  for  Hunting- 


Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
1631,  he  prevailed  with  that  uncle,  his  wife, 
and  his  mother,*  to  concur  with  him  in  the 
sale  of  certain  lands  and  tithes  of  the  family, 
out  of  which  his  small  patrimony  was  at  pres- 
ent derived.  By  this  sale  he  realized  £1800; 
and  having  stocked  a  little  farm  at  St.  Ives 
with  the  money,  he  at  once,  leaving  bis  mother 
at  Huntingdon,  in  the  midst  of  old  associations 
too  dear  to  her  to  be  resigned,  removed  to  St. 
IvQB  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Nearly  every  local  memorial  of  the  residence 
of  the  Cromwells  at  Huntingdon  has  perished. 
The  great  old  family  are  extinct ;  their  manor- 
houses  and  lands  have  passed  to  other  propri- 
etors ;  but,  though  no  trace  remains  to  tell  of 
the  old  knightly  fortunes  and  splendours  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  name,  the  memory 
of  the  self-raised  brewer  has  clung  fast  to  the 
soil — even  to  fragments  of  it — and  will  cling 
there  immortally.  A  portion  of  land  near  God- 
mancbester  is  still  called  Oliver  Cromwell's 
Swath ;  and  two  acres  in  the  manor  of  Bramp- 
ton still  bear  the  name  of  OUver  CromweU*8 
Acres. 

In  the  care  of  the  St.  Ives  farm  he  now  not 
only  sought  employment  for  some  portion  of 
the  ill-subdued  energy  which  always  craved  in 
him  for  action,  but  also  put  to  the  proof  the 
value  of  those  thoughts  we  have  attributed  to 
him  after  the  disastrous  dissolution  of  1628. 
In  the  tenants  that  rented  from  him— in  the  la- 

*  The  indottrf  of  Mr.  Noblt  farnuhM  nt  with  an  ab> 
•tract  of  the  oonTeyanoe,  which  I  ehall  give  (m  probeblj 
intereetinr  to  the  reader),  premieinff  that  **  the  reaaon  of 
Sir  Oliver  and  Bfrs.  Robert  Cromwell  joining  in  the  deed  ie, 
that  the  latter  had  a  small  jointure  ont  of  i^  and  that,  with 
reference  to  the  former,  Sir  Henrjr  Cromwell  had  merely 
siTen  or  derieed  theee  premises  to  his  son,  Rob.  Oliv.,  the 
Protector's  &ther,  for  a  l<m^  term  of  Tears,  as  it  was  nsoal 
anciently."  The  following  u  Mr.  Noble's  abstract  and  de- 
scription of  the  proper^ :  "  On  the  7th  of  May,  lOSl,  ha 
obtained  that  his  ancle,  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  alias  Williama, 
of  Ramsey,  in  the  ooontr  of  Hontinffdoo,  knt.,  his  mother, 
Elix.  Williams,  alias  Cfromwell,  of  Huntingdon,  widow, 
shoold  join  witli  himself  and  his  wife  (who  are  described, 
Oliver  Williams,  alias  Cromwell,  of  Huntingdon,  Esq.,  and 
Elisabeth,  his  now  wife),  to  oooTey  his  estates  in  and  near 
Hontin«rdan,  and  at  Hartford,  to  Richard  Oakeler,  of  th« 
city  of  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq.,  and 
Rich.  Owen,  also  or  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Eeq.  As  it 
may  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of  my  readers,  especiallT 
thoee  of  Huntingdon  and  its  vianity,  I  will  give  the  parcels 
as  they  stand  in  the  deed,  omitting  only  the  general  words. 
All  the  capital  messuage,  called  the  Augustine  Fryers,  alias 
Augustine  Friers,  within  the  borough  or  town  of  Huntings 
don,  and  the  messuages,  Ac,  belonging  to  it,  and  one  cloee, 
called  the  Dove-house  cloee,  and  also  all  those  three  cot- 
tages or  tenements,  with  a  malt>house,  and  a  little  cloee,  by 
estimation  one  acre,  lying  together  in  Huntingdon,  afore- 
said, theretofore  of  Edm.  Goodnjns ;  and  also  all  thosa 
seven  leas  of  pasturs,  containing  by  estimation  two  acres, 
called  Toothill  Leas,  lying  in  Huntingdon ;  and  also  all 
those  two  acree  and  three  roods  of  meadow,  Iring  and  being 
in  Brampton,  in  the  said  county  of  Huntingdon,  in  a  mead- 
ow there  called  Portholme ;  and  also  all  those  two  acres  of 
meadow,  in  Godmanehestsr,  in  the  said  county  of  Huntinc 
don ;  an  the  above  premieee  are  called  either  late,  or  now 
or  Isite,  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Elix.  Cromwell,  widow ; 
and  all  other  tne  lands  and  tenements  of  the  said  Elix.  Crom- 
weU,  widow,  Oliv.  Cromwell,  Eeq.,  or  either  of  them,  is 
Huntingdon,  Oodmanchester,  or  Brampton  aforesaid,  or  any 
of  them.  And  also  all  the  rectory  and  parsonage  m  Hart- 
ford, in  the  said  county,  and  the  tithes  both  great  and  small 
of  the  same,  with  all  sod  singular  the  rights,  members,  and 
appurtenances  thereof,  to  the  bte  disserved  priory  or  monas- 
tery of  the  blessed  Virgin  Maqr,  in  Huntingdon  aforesaid, 
heretofore  belonging  or  appertaining,  and  being  some  tima 
parcel  of  the  possessions  thereat  The  sum,'  Mr.  Noble 
adds,  *'  that  these  estates  were  sold  for  was  only  £1900 ; 
with  this  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  stock  a  graxinf 
(arm  at  8t.  Ives,  in  Huntingdonshire,  whither  ha  wtu 
upon  leaviag  the  placa  of  bit  birth.'' 
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bearers  that  took  service  under  him — ^he  sought 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  his  aAer-troop  of  Ironsides. 
He  achieved  an  influence  through  the  neigh- 
Dourhood  all  around  him,  unequalled  for  piety 
and  self-denying  virtue.  The  greater  part  of 
bib  time,  even  upon  his  farm,  was  passed  in 
devotional  exercises,  and  expositions,  and  pray- 
er. Who  prays  best  will  work  best;  who 
preaches  best  will  fight  best :  all  the  famous 
doctrines  of  his  later  and  more  celebrated  years 
were  tried  and  tested  on  the  little  farm  at  St. 
hrea.  His  servants  were  taught  that,  however 
inferior  to  the  lords  of  the  earth  they  might  be 
in  worldly  circumstances,  there  were  yet  claims 
of  loftier  concern  in  which  they  had  equal  share, 
and  in  the  right  understanding  of  which  their 
humanity  might  exalt  itself  to  the  level  of  the 
proudest.  He  did  not  drudge  them  from  rising 
to  setting  sun,  as  if  they  had  been  merely  beasts 
of  burden ;  he  left  them  time,  at  intervals,  to 
ponder  on  the  momentous  fact  that  even  they 
had  immortal  souls.  Before  going  to  their 
field-work  in  the  morning  they  knelt  down  with 
their  master  in  the  touching  equality  of  prayer ; 
in  the  evening  they  shared  with  him  again  the 
comfort  and  exaltation  of  divine  precepts,  and 
were  taught  the  inexpressible  value  of  the  re- 
ligion that  is  practical,  and  .tends  to  elevate, 
not  to  depress,  the  soul. 

In  St.  Ives,  to  this  day,  significant  memori- 
als of  Cromwell  exist,  which  strangely  and 
deeply  connect  themselves,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  with  those  solemn  scenes.  A 
vast  number  of  swords  are  scattered  round  the 
neighbourhood,  bearing  on  their  hilts  the  ini- 
tials O.  C.  They  have  descended  from  the 
farmers  and  labourers  of  the  times  we  are  re- 
tracing, to  the  possession  of  their  present  own- 
ers ;  for  in  1641,  when  the  sky  foretold  the 
inmiinent  storm,  a  large  supply  of  swords  was 
sent  to  the  district  of  St.  Ives,  marked  with 
those  initials,  for  which,  some  few  months  af- 
ter, the  sum  of  £100  was  voted  to  Cromwell, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  outlay  and  the  zeal. 
With  the  Bible  he  had  befere  given  them  in  one 
hand,  and  the  sword  he  then  gave  them  in  the 
other,  those  old  tenants  and  labourers  of  St. 
Ives  afterward  formed  part  of  that  immortal 
phalanx  which  was  never  known  to  yield  or  be 
beaten  in  battle.* 

Meanwhile  the  farm  itself  was  anything  but 
prosperous,  ft  was  probably,  however,  the  last 
part  of  Cromwell's  care,  and  therefore  the 
sneers  of  the  Royalist  biographers  and  histori- 
ans on  this  point  fall  harmlessly  enough.  **  The 
long  prayers,^'  writes  Hume,  "which  he  said 
to  his  family  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the 
afternoon,  consumed  his  own  time  and  that  of 
his  ploughmen  ;  and  he  reserved  no  leisure  for 
the  care  of  his  temporal  afiairs.**t    His  health, 

*  We  owe  this  ouriooe  fact  reepectin;  the  ewordt  to  Mr. 
Noble,  iH^  inddentAUv  mentions  the  dieoorery,  in  some 
doubt  of  their  orifin.  Mr.  Noble  telle  ne,  aleo,  uiat,  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  a  larfe  bam  which  Cromwell  built  etill  went 
bj  hie -name,  and  that  the  farmer  who  then  rented  the  lande 
(which  he  occupied  marked  his  sheep  with  the  identical 
irons  which  OliTsr  used,  and  which  nave  upoa  them  the 
letters  O.  C. 

t  The  ingenioos  Mr.  Heath  also  givee  his  nsual  scurril 
Tersion  of  theee  incidents,  in  Cromwell's  History.  "  But 
his  estate  still  decaying,  he  betook  himself  at  last  to  a  farm, 
being  parcel  of  the  royalty  of  St.  Ives,  where  he  intended  to 
husband  it,  and  try  what  could  be  done  by  endeaTonr,  since 
nothing  (ae  yet)  succeeded  by  design ;  and  accordingly  took 
jenaaU,  and  bought  him  all  utensils  and  matenali,  ai 


more  than  his  temporal  affairs,  troubled  him  at 
this  time.  The  cold  and  damp  air  of  St.  Ives 
never  thoroughly  agreed  with  him ;  and  his  ap- 
pearance almost  every  Sunday  in  the  parish 
church  was  long  remembered  and  adverted  to 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  after  his  fame 
had  directed  all  eyes  towards  him,  and  made 
him  the  argument  of  every  tongue.  They  de- 
scribed him  walking  up  the  aisle  in  an  ill-ar- 
ranged dress,  and  with  a  piece  of  red  flannel* 
fastened  round  his  throat  to  protect  him  from 
the  frequent  inflammations  to  which  the  sharp 
cold  and  excessive  moisture  of  the  air  had  pain- 
fully exposed  him. 

Other  memories,  too,  Cromwell  left  behind 
him  among  the  people  of  St.  Ives.  More  friend- 
ly to  the  true  religion  than  to  its  professed  min- 
isters— in  whose  communion  he  neyertbeless 
seems  up  to  this  time  to  have  remained— be 
was  remembered  as  the  friend  of  the  poor  or 
the  oppressed  in  conscience ;  as  a  man  of  wod- 
derfully  fervent  piety,  ever  zealous  to  promote 
good  works  and  to  reward  good  men.  One  of 
his  letters,  written  during  his  residence  at  St. 
Ives,  is  fortunately  preserved  in  the  British  Ma- 
seum,  and  corroborates  in  all  respects  this  re- 
port of  his  character.  It  is  addressed  to  hit 
**  very  lovinge  friend  Mr.  Storie,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Dogg  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  London." 
The  object  of  it  appears  to  have  been  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  "  a  man  of  goodnesse,  and 
industrie,  and  abilitie  every  way,"  in  a  lectore- 
ship  which  Mr.  Storie  and  others  had  instituted 
in  St.  Ives.  Its  spirit  is  that  of  a  generous  and 
disinterested  earnestness,  and  it  is  not  without 
its  characteristic  touches. 

"  Me.  Storie,— Amongst  the  catalogue  of 
those  good  workes  which  your  fellowH^ityoeoes 
and  our  countriemen  have  donn,  this  will  not 
be  reckoned  for  the  least,  that  they  have  pro- 
vided for  the  feedinge  of  soules.  Boildinge  of 
hospitals  provides  for  men's  bodyes  ;  to  build 
materiall  temples  is  indyed  a  worke  of  pietye ; 
butt  they  that  procure  spiritnall  food,  they  that 
build  up  spiritnall  temples,  they  are  the  men 
trulye  charitable,  trulye  pious.  Such  a  worke 
as  this  was  your  erectinge  the  lecture  in  oar 


•loughs,  carts,  Ac. ;  and  the  better  to  proeper  his  own  sad 
nis  men*s  labour,  every  morning,  before  tbey  attrred  o«t,  the 
family  was  called  together  to  prayer,  at  which  exercise,  mr 


often,  they  oontviued  eo  long,  that  it  was  ain*  of  the  c 
in  the  naoming  before  they  began  their  weik ;  which  awk- 
ward beginniiw  of  their  labour  sorted  with  a  very  eorry  »• 
sue ;  for  the  effect  of  those  praTers  was,  that  the  hn^  sad 
ploughmen,  seeinr  the  seal  ci  their  master,  whirh  dJspeMvd 
with  the  profitalue  and  meet  commodioas  part  of  die  ^ 
for  their  labour,  thought  they  might  borrow  the  other  pat 
for  their  pleasure,  and  therefore  commonly  they  wcat  te 
plough  with  a  pack  of  cards  in  their  pockets,  and  hanag 
turned  up  two  or  three  furrows,  set  themselres  dows  I* 
game  till  dinner-time,  when  they  returned  to  the  eeeoed 
part  of  their  devotion,  and  measured  out  a  good  part  of  Ae 
afternoon  with  dinner,  and  a  repetition  of  eome  market-lee- 
ture  that  had  been  preached  the  day  before.  And  that  Hi- 
tie  work  that  was  done  was  done  eo  oegligeatly  and  ly 
halves,  that  scarce  half  a  crop  ever  reared  itself  upon  m 
grounds,  so  that  he  was  (after  five  years  time)  glad  to  abB»> 
don  it,  and  ^t  a  friend  of  his  to  be  the  tenant  tor  the  r» 
mainder  of  his  time.** 

*  «  The  clerk  of  the  parish  of  St.  Ives,  who  is  a  wry  in- 
telligent old  man,  and  much  superior  to  his  statka  (havag 
been  bred  an  attorney),  told  me.  that  he  had  been  in<flc«sa 
by  old  persoiB  who  luiew  BCr.  Cromwell  when  he  reeided  rt 
St.  Ivee,  that  he  usually  frequented  divine  aervioe  at  ^urek, 
and  that  he  generally  came  with  a  fneoe  of  red  flaaael  n«ad 
his  neck,  as  he  was  subject  to  an  iailammatioa  ia  his  tto«ot 
It  appears  by  Mercurius  Elenctietts  that  Oliver^  neck  ««* 
awry ;  surely  it  was  a  disorder  iaddeq^  to  bexuea."— XeUc^ 
Memoirt  of  th4  PnUdwal  Homm. 
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cnnlne,  in  the  which  yoa  placed  Dr.  Welles,  a 
maa  of  goodoesse,  and  industrie,  aad  abilitie 
eferj  way,  not  short  of  any  I  knowe  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  am  perswaded  that  sithence  his 
cominge,  the  Lord  hy  him  hath  wrought  much 
good  amongst  ns.  It  only  remains  now  that 
he  whoe  first  moved  you  to  this,  putt  you  for- 
ward to  the  continewance  thereof:  it  was  the 
Lord,  and  therefore  to  him  lift  we  up  our  harts 
that  he  would  perfect  it.  And  surely,  Mr.  Sto- 
ne, it  were  a  piteous  thinge  to  see  a  lecture 
Cill  in  the  handes  of  so  manie  able  and  eodly 
men,  as  I  am  perswaded  the  founders  of  this 
are,  in  these  times  wherein  we  see  they  are 
sappressed  with  too  much  hast  and  violence 
by  the  enemies  of  God  his  truth ;  far  be  it  that 
soe  much  guilt  should  sticke  to  your  hands,  who 
life  in  a  citye  so  renowned  for  the  clere  shi- 
Binge  light  of  the  Gospell.  You  knowe,  Mr. 
Stone,  to  withdrawe  the  foy  u  to  Uttfall  the  tec- 
htreyfor  whoe  goeth  to  warfare  at  his  own  cost  1  I 
beseech  you,  therefore,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ 
JesQs,  putt  it  forward,  and  Uit  the  good  man  have 
ku  fay.  The  soules  of  God  his  children  will 
Uess  yon  for  it ;  and  so  shall  I,  and  ever  rest 
yoar  lovinge  friend  in  the  Lord,  Olitbr  Crom- 
WU.L.  Conunende  my  harty  love,"  he  adds  in 
a  postscript,  **  to  Mr.  Busse,  Mr.  Beadley,  and 
mj  other  good  friends.  I  would  have  written 
u>  Mr.  Busse,  but  I  was  loath  to  trouble  him 
with  a  longe  letter,  and  I  feared  I  should  not 
receive  an  answer  from  him :  from  you  I  expect 
one  soe  soon  as  conveniently  you  may.  Vale.** 
This  letter  is  dated  **  St.  Ives,  11th  of  Jan- 
nary.  1636  ;'*  and  in  the  following  year  he  led 
that  place  to  take  possession  of  a  property  of 
tome  little  yalue  in  and  near  Ely,  which  just 
then  fell  to  bim  by  the  will  of  his  maternal  un- 
cle. Sir  Thomas  Steward.*  In  the  month  of 
Jone,  1636,  we  find  him  domiciled  at  the  glebe- 
house,  near  St.  Mary*s  Churchyard,  in  the  city 
of  Ely.  His  property  here,  though  respectable 
in  amount,  was  not  very  considerable,  for  it 
eoBsisted  less  of  any  extensive  freehold  or  in- 
depeikdent  possession,  than  of  long  leases  and 
tithes  hM  ander  the  dean  and  chapter,  whom 
he  Arand,  however,  not  unwilling  to  accommo- 
4ate  his  wishes,  and  so,  as  they  may  have  fan- 
cied, purchase  his  forbearance  or  esteem,  by 
Teoewing  the  greater  part  of  his  leases  for  one- 
tad-twenty  years,  t    They  appointed  him,  also, 

•  Sm  Mtf ,  p.  401. 

t  **  After  a  wiidenw  of  b«twMa  four  and  five  yean  at 
iL  Im,  hy  the  death  of  hie  ■eternal  ancle,  Sir  Tho.  Slew- 
nt  in  the  hefinaing  of  Jan.,  1635-6,  without  iaeue,  he  be- 
CHM  eaemwJ  of  very  ccmeiderable  eetatet  in  and  near  Ely, 
yanofwhicheaMistedof  aleeeeofland  aad  tithee  beloov- 
■C  «B  the  pariehee  of  Trinity  and  St.  Mary,  in  Ely,  held 
Oder  the  dean  and  chapter :  thie  caueed  him  to  aeat  him> 
wtf  a  that  city.  He  reaided  in  the  glebe-hooae,  near  to 
k-  Mary^  Chaxchyaid,  Bowoeoapied  bv  Mr.  Page,  the  praa- 
«t  Imbm  :  he  certainly  had  removed  to  Ely  so  early  aa 
Jaaa  7,  u  that  year,  aa  he  had  then  aigned  an  acquittance 
fm  £10  given  by  the  Attonieygeneral  Noy,  and  received 
if  tha  afeoatofa  of  Sir  Tho.  SuwanL  He  waa  choeen,  Aog. 
M  m  tina  yaar,  a  ttaatee  ia  Paraon'a  Charitv,  togetber  with 
tW  nght  vevereed  father  m  Ood,  Fra.  lord-bishop  of  Ely, 
WULFaOar,  D.D., and  dean  of  Ely,  Anth.  Page,  of  Ely, 
fw^  aad  WUl.  Aoatia*  of  Ely,  yeoaMn ;  and  by  tbe  char- 
^  ^  taeeipucation  giaated  by  King  Charlea  I.,  Jaa.  10, 
MSI.  ae  mm  ee«M  be  a  feolEM  naleaa  he  waa  actually  an 
ahakrtaat  ef  that  dty.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Ely,  Oct. 
WUkMnag.TeaewedhialeaeeforSl  yeara  of  the  tithee  of 
Ibapwuhaaef  Trinity  and  St.  Mary  in  that  city.  The  dean 
mA  chapter  of  Ely.  Oct.  t7,  10S7,  granted  to  him,  jointly 
V  of  that  aee,  WUL  March,  John  Coodrtcke, 


Aath.  Page,  Bai|ia~  Henry  Ooodricke,  and  othera,  feoflPeea, 
■ad,  a  mm  of  Denver'a  H(4t,  sear  StontBey. 


to  the  trusteeship  of  some  important  charities 
in  the  city. 

Here  it  was,  however— while  living,  as  he 
told  his  own  Parliament  in  1654,  neither  in  any 
considerable  height,  nor  yet  in  obscurity*-^ 
that  one  of  his  worst  hypochondriacal  distem- 
pers is  reported  to  have  seized  him.  It  was 
natural  that  it  should  have  done  so,  even  as 
on  those  melancholy  days  we  have'  described, 
following  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  he 
first  sat  in.  The  threatening  thunder  of  the 
impending  political  tempest  was  now  again 
heard  along  the  sky,  louder  and  more  immi- 
nent than  ever.  The  outrages  on  the  people-^ 
on  life,  on  liberty,  on  conscience,  on  all  that 
gave  life  value,  or  could  endear  it  even  to  its 
native  land — those  horrible  outrages  which  had 
now  for  nearly  twelve  long  and  dreary  years 
been  endured,  without  an  apparent  prospect  of 
redress,  were  at  last  approaching  their  fearful 
hour  of  consummation  and  retribution.  AU 
this,  in  its  minute  detail,  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, f  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Now, 
with  the  sure  sense  of  what  such  events  were 
swiAly  urging  on,  they  must  have  struck  with 
their  deepest  force  on  Cromwell.  His  most 
melancholy  and  distempered  state  of  religious 
metaphysics  would  as  surely  descend  with 
them.  If  he  had  horrible  visions  of  the  slit  no- 
ses, and  earless  heads,  and  bloody  human  muti- 
lations going  on  in  the  pillories  of  Laud,  be 
sure  that  he  had  visions  too,  which  pressed  yet 
more  terribly  upon  him,  of  the  oceans  of  blood 
that  lay  between  these  days  and  the  days  of 
liberty,  and  that  were  nevertheless  to  be  passed, 
amid  the  singing  of  psalms  and  expoundings  of 
prayer,  without  a  thought  for  sufieriog  or  sor- 
row. Cromwell*s  most  intense  manifestations 
of  religion,  it  is  to  be  invariably  observed,  pre- 
ceded his  greatest  resolves,  and  went  hand  in 
hand  with  his  greatest  deeds.  No  wonder, 
then,  they  pressed  fearfully  upon  him  in  these 
three  years  at  Ely.  No  wonder,  when  he  saw, 
as  he  described  it  in  alter  years,t  thousands  of 
his  **  brethren  forsake  their  native  country  to 
seek  their  bread  from  strangers,  or  to  live  in 
howling  wildernesses,"  that  he  thought,  with 
flushed  cheek  and  agitated  heart,  of  those  no- 
ble uses  of  the  most  despised  life  he  had  taught 
to  his  tenants  and  labourers  at  his  little  farm 
at  St.  Ives,  of  the  better  and  braver  resource 
that  should  have  yet  remained  even  to  lowest 
and  most  oppressed  humanity. 

I  do  not  pause  to  tell  the  reader  that  the  idea 
of  Cromwell  himself  having  ever  entertained 
the  notion  of  leaving  England  to  seek  a  safei 
home  in  America  is  utterly  incredible,  and  sup- 
ported by  no  worthy  evidence.  Elsewhere,  in 
these  lives,  it  has  been  refuted^    Such  was 


During  the  following  yaM*,  there  are  aeveral  i 
preaerved  reepecting  raraon'a  Charity,  in  which  hia  nama 
18  mentioned ;  and  Oct.  SO  m  ihia  year,  he  received  fruaa 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Ely  two  leeeae,  one  of  Mullioourt 
manor,  the  other  of  Beele  cloaea,  each  for  SI  yeara.**— Aie- 
bWi  Memmri  of  tke  Prottctcnl  Ucmn. 


I  waa  by  Tnrth  a  gentleman,  living  neither  in  anv  cos- 
ble  height,  nor  yet  in  obacurity.**— IFav^df  Mecea  to 
kit  PmrHawunt,  Sft.  IS.  1064. 


aiderable  height,  nor  yet  in  obacurity.**— IFav^df  « 
'  t  PmrHawunt,  Sept.  IS.  1064. 
t  In  Livea  of  Shot  and  Prm. 

of  1064 — ia  diaaolving  it. 


Tww 


t  To  the  Parliament  c 

k  See  Life  of  Pym.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  inci- 
dent referred  to.  Yet  it  may  be  aa  well  to  anbioin  it,  for 
lovera  of  the  oMrrellooa.  **  Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Say  aad 
Sole  and  hia  aona,  Pym,  aad  other  diatinguiahed  men  of  tha 
aama  aentimenta,  ware  ahoat  to  raaova  to  a  •atttemeat  ia 
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not  the  cast  of  his  mind  or  temper.  To  leaye 
England,  where  ererything  heaved  with  the 
anticipation  of  such  a  future — ^when  the  name 
of  Hampden  filled  all  mouths,  and  his  quiet  at- 
titude of  immovable  resolution  during  the  great 
trial  of  ship-money  had  made  grateftU  all  hearts 
— when  the  harvest  of  what  had  been  sown  bv 
suffering  approached  to  be  reaped  in  triumph 
— nay,  when  the  very  com  was  ripe  and  only 
waiting  for  the  glancing  sickle !  The  bare 
thought  is  of  ridiculous  unlikelihood. 

In  Thurloe's  State  Papers  is  preseived  a  let- 
ter of  deep  interest  from  Cromwell  to  his  cous- 
in, the  wife  of  Oliver  St.  John,  written  at  this 
period  from  Ely.  It  is  addressed  to  "  My  be- 
loved Cozen  Mrs.  St.  John,  att  Sir  William 
Masham  his  house  called  Gates  in  Essex,"  and 
bears  the  date  of  "  Ely,  13th  of  October,  1638.*' 
It  seems  to  me  not  only  to  point  to  the  thought- 
less past,  but  to  cherish  the  hope  of  the  great 
and  thoughtful  future. 

*'  Deere  Cozen, — I  thankfully  acknowledge 
your  love  in  your  kind  remembrance  of  mee 
upon  this  oportunitye.  Alas,  you  doe  too  high- 
lye  prize  my  lines  and  my  Companie.  I  may 
bee  ashamed  to  owne  your  expressions,  con- 
sideringe  how  unprofitable  I  am,  and  the  meane 
improtement  of  my  taUent.  Yett  to  honour  my 
God  by  declaringe  what  hee  hath  done  for  my 
sotUe,  in  this  I  am  confident,  and  I  will  bee  soe. 
Trulye  then  this  I  finde,  that  hee  giveth  springes 
in  a  drye  and  barren  wildemesse,  where  no 
water  is.  I  live  (you  know  where)  in  Mesheck, 
which  they  say  signifies  prolonginge;  in  Kedar, 
which  signifieth  blacknesse ;  yet  the  Lord  for- 
saketh  me^  not.  Though  hee  doe  prolonge, 
yett  he  will  (I  trust)  bringe  mee  to  his  Taber- 
nacle, to  his  resting-place.  My  soule  is  with 
the  congregation  of  the  first-borne,  my  body  rests 
in  hope ;  and  if  heere  J  may  honour  my  Goa  either 
by  aoeinge  or  suferinge^  I  shall  be  most  glad. 
Trulye  noe  poore  creture  hath  more  cause  to 

rut  forth  himself e  in  the  Cause  of  his  God  than  I. 
have  had  plentifuU  wadges  beforehand ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  shall  never  earne  the  least  mite. 
The  Lord  accept  mee  in  his  Sonn,  and  give 
mee  to  walke  in  the  light,  and  give  us  to  walke 
in  the  light,  as  hee  is  in  the  light.  Hee  it  is 
that  inlighteneth  our  blacknesse,  our  darkoesse. 
/  dare  not  say  he  hydeth  his  face  from  mee.    He 

g'veth  mee  to  see  light  m  this  light.  One 
(ame  in  a  darke  place  hath  exceedinge  much 
refreshment  in  it;  blessed  bee  his  name  for 
shininge  upon  soe  dark  a  hart  as  mine.  You 
knowe  what  my  manner  of  life  hath  bin.  O,  / 
lived  in,  and  loved  darknesse,  and  hated  the  li^ht ; 
I  toas  a  chief e — the  chief e  of  Sinners.  Thts  is 
truct  I  hated  Godlinesse^  yett  God  had  mercy  on 
mu.  O  the  riches  of  his  mercy !  praise  nim 
for  mee,  pray  for  mee,  that  hee,  whoe  hath  be- 

New-England,  where  the  name  of  Sftjbrooke,  in  honour  of 
the  two  noble  leaden,  had  already  been  ffiven  to  a  townahip 
in  which  they  were  expected.  Eight  veeeela  with  emigranti 
on  board  were  read/  to  tail  from  the  Thames,  when  the 
king,  by  an  order  ot  cooneil,  forbade  their  departnre,  and 
omnpelled  the  intended  paeeengen  to  oome  on  shore,  fiUally 
for  himself;  for  among  those  passengen  Hazlerig  and  Hamp- 
den, and  Cromwell,  with  all  his  family,  had  actnallj  em- 
barked. There  are  few  facts  in  history  which  havs  so  much 
the  appeannce  of  faulity  as  th  is."*  I  have  shown  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  aothority  on  which  this  story  rests ;  and  also, 
if  it  depends  on  the  actaal  occurrence  of  the  ships'  having 
been  stopped  by  an  order  of  eonnoil,  the  patriots  ought  to 
hiava  left  after  all,  for  the  embargo  was  speedily  taken  off 
the  ships,  and  tk*f  left  with  all  their  passengers.  I 


gunn  a  good  worke,  would  perfect  it  to  the  day 
of  Christ.  Salute  all  my  good  friends  in  titat 
Family  }¥hereof  you  arc  yett  a  member.  I  am 
much  bound  unto  them  for  thejrr  love.  I  Uesss 
the  Lord  for  them,  and  that  miu  Scnm  by  tkeyr 
procurement  is  soe  well.  Lett  him  have  your 
prayers,  your  Councell ;  lett  mee  have  them. 
Salute  your  Husband  and  sister  from  mee.  He 
is  not  a  man  of  his  word ;  hee  promised  to  write 
about  Mr.  Wrath  of  Epinge,  butt  as  yett  I  ra- 
ceaved  noe  letters.  Putt  him  in  minde  to  doe 
what  with  conveniency  may  bee  donn  for  the 
poore  cozen  I  did  sollicit  him  about.  Onee 
more  farewell ;  the  Lord  bee  with  yon :  soe 
prayeth  your  trulye  lovinge  Cozen,  Outbb 
Ceomwbll.  ...  My  wife's  service  and  lore 
presented  to  all  her  friends." 

This  letter  has  been  strangely  remarked  upoa 
by  the  only  other  biographer  of  CrornvreU,  who 
quotes  it  thus :  **  It  expresses,''  says  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, **  the  strong  feeling  of  remorse  and  uif- 
abasement  with  which  he  was  then  agitated. 
Nor  were  his  views  of  the  future  more  cheer- 
ful than  his  retrospect  of  the  past.  He  brooded 
over  the  evils  which  his  diseased  imaginatioa 
created,  and  saw  no  recovery  for  his  affiiaa, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  in  the  distant  perspective 
which  opened  up  before  him.'*  No  leeoieiy 
for  his  afl^rs  spiritual !  Why,  the  purpose  of 
the  letter  is  to  reflect  back  upon  his  dear  cous- 
in some  portion  of  the  spiritual  light  that  had 
then  shone  in  so  graciously  upon  himsidf.  No 
hope  for  his  temporal  afl!airs !  Why,  his  body, 
he  tells  his  correspondent,  rests  in  hope ;  be  is 
looking  forward  with  Redness  to  some  nearly 
approaching  time  when  he  may  possibly  honoor 
his  God  "  either  by  doeiog  or  sufieringe  ;**  and 
in  the  very  next  sentence  to  that,  repeats  the 
idea  which  evidently  occupies  him  so  as  almost 
to  exclude  every  other,  of  **  putting  himself 
forth  in  the  cause  of  his  God."  The  tone  of 
the  letter  is  any  thing  but  despondent  or  cast 
down.  Even  its  reference  to  his  early  days 
of  dissolute  wildness  is  rather  made  with  a 
joyous  sense  of  a  blessed  change,  than  with  a 
still  exacting  or  self-accusatory  grudge.  Wbea 
Cromwell  wrote  that  letter  he  was  rather  think- 
ing, be  sure,  of  the  Parliament  that  must  be 
summoned  soon,  and  the  place  he  was  Iftdhf 
to  succeed  in  standing  for,  than  with  any  re- 
morseful or  despondent  dread  of  either  tempo- 
ral or  spiritual  thing. 

Before  proceeding  to  that  great  subje^  of  aB 
his  present  thoughts,  a  slight  allnsioB  in  the 
letter  should  detain  us  briefly  with  his  domes- 
tic concerns.  His  son  Richard  was  then  stay- 
ing at  Sir  William  Masbam's ;  and  truly  it  may 
be  supposed  to  have  become  a  matter  of  aome 
moment  with  him  now,  to  dear  his  boose, 
when  he  could,  of  a  few  of  its  numeroos  Uttls 
inmates,  for  his  family  had  increased  aroand 
him.  On  the  2d  of  July,  1629,  a  second  daogh- 
ter  bad  been  christened  at  the  old  Hontingdoa 
church  of  St.  John's.  She  was  called  glffthptj^ 
after  his  mother,  and  will  have  mention  in  tbess 
pages  hereafter  as  the  favourite  daughter  of 
Cromwell.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1639,  a  bey, 
bom  at  St.  Ives,  had  been  baptized  in  the  same 
church  of  Huntingdon,  and  received  the  name 
of  James,  after  that  of  his  maternal  grandfiitber ; 
but  some  few  days  afterward  he  appears  to 
have  died,  and  to  have  been  boiied  then. 
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IlieD,  in  Febmarj,  1637,  the  geotle  Mary,  so 
handsome,  and  yet  so  like  her  father,  afterward 
ifrife  to  Earl  Faulconberg,  had  been  bom  in 
£ly,  and  sabseqaently,  as  with  the  rest,  bapti- 
wed  in  Hontingdon.  Lastly,  Frances,  the  fourth 
and  youngest  daughter,  swiftly  followed,  and 
'Was  baptized  on  the  6th  of  December,  1638,  at 
St.  Maiy's  Church  in  Ely.  The  motiTO  for  send- 
ing all  these  children,  except  this  last  (when 
some  accident  or  illness,  no  doubt,  interrened 
CO  make  her  an  exception),  to  receire  baptism 
in  Huntingdon,  must  hare  been  a  kind  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  their  grandmother  and  to 
her  prejudice  in  favour  of  that  place,  since  their 
father  had  yet  had  no  open  quarrel  or  difference 
with  the  churchmen  of  St.  Itcs  or  Ely.*  This 
supposition  is  farther  borne  out  by  a  fact  which 
aarprised  Mr.  Noble  in  the  course  of  his  research- 
es, that  the  children  of  her  daughters,  the  Wau- 
toos,  the  Disbrowes,  and  the  Sewsters,  were  also 
nearly  all  of  them  brought  for  baptism  to  the  same 
old  church  in  Huntingdon.  She  was  equally  fond 
of,  and  interested  in  them  all.  It  increases  our 
admiration  for  that  true  affection  which,  with 
all  its  weakness  and  with  all  its  strength,  char- 
acterized the  noble-hearted  mother  of  OliTer 
Cromwell 

Bat  his  name  recalls  the  thoughts  with  which 
be  was  at  this  time  eagerly  watching  the  prog- 

*  The  lata  rood  old  OliTer  Cromwell,  Eaqoire,  in  hit  ter- 
lifieaUj  atnpid  qoarto  about  hia  neat  profmiitor,  ia  alwaya 
a«aao«a  to  exhibit  Cromwell,  witn  a  aing^lar  weakneat ,  aa 
on  thm  beat  poaaible  ternia  to  the  laat  moment  with  Church 
aad  ftriatocracj.  **  In  the  booka  of  Record  of  a  Charitable 
laatitotioa  ia  Ely,"  he  obaerree,  **the  membera  whereof 
ara  atjled  Elr  FeoffMa,  ia  the  firilowing  entry,  ao  late  aa 
IM I  (  whereof  the  Writer  haa  been  permitted  to  take  a  Copy), 
he  then  being  an  actire  member  of  the  Lonf  Parliament : 
*  IMI.  Gave  to  divert  poor  people,  in  the  preaenoe  of  Mr. 
AjrcbdaaeoB  and  Mr.  Oliver  CronwtJl^  £10 14a.'  Thiaahowa 
th«t  he  had  not  then  ceaaed  to  aatociate  with  the  clergy  of 
the  Eatahliahment.'*  Indeed,  worthy  old  gentleman,  it 
■rovaa  nothing  of  the  aort,  bat  ia  merely  a  neceaaanr  act  of 
imty  om  the  part  of  Cnawell,  aa  one  of'^the  charitable  tma- 
tmm  aa  afioreaaid.  What  would  Mr.  Cromwell  make  of  thit 
aaaodote  told  by  Mr.  Noble  1  "It  will  be  proper  to  obterve, 
that  OliTer  wat  probably  neither  pleaaed  with  the  deigy, 
mm  the  BaBaer  that  the  Cathedral  aarvice  wat  performed 
m  Bly ;  lor  in  Jan.,  164S-4,  he  wrou  to  the  Rot.  Will. 
Hitch,  the  clargy>vicar,  to  deaire  he  would  deaiat  uiing  the 
cfaotr  aervioe,  aa  unedif>ing  and  oflTenaive ;  but  adviied  him 
to  eotechise,  read,  and  czpoond  the  Scripturaa,  and  have 
aaore  6oqnent  preaching  than  had  been  uaual ;  and  thia,  for 
liaar  the  aoldiort  tbould  tumultuoualy  attempt  a  reforroa- 
tSo« ;  aob)aining,  that  he  mutt  anawer  it  if  he  did  not  com- 
ply ;  which  he  not  chooaini  to  do,  both  the  aoldiert  and  the 
raJbtilo  bnka  into  the  Cathedral  durina  divine  aervice,  and 
diver  addraeaiag  hiauelf  to  Mr.  Hitch,  taid,  *  1  am  a  man 
vadar  antitority,  and  am  commanded  to  ditmiaa  thia  asaem- 
My.'  Mr.  Hitch  made  a  panaa ;  when,  finding  that  Oliver, 
amd  dM  people  with  him,  proceeded  up  to  the  communion 
table,  ho  began  to  diacharge  the  office  of  hit  function ;  at 
which  Cnmawell  rttumed  with  great  diipleaaure,  and  lay* 
iag  hie  hand  upon  hit  iword,  in  a  paaeioo,  bid  the  clergyman 
laoea  otf  *  hia  taoUng.'  and  cone  down :  and  then  drove  the 
whole  eoogrention  from  the  Cathedral."  *'  There  ia  alao." 
nuaooa  old  fCr.  Cromwell,  fomiahiog  at  with  tome  little 
fiaeta  conectcd  with  Cnimwell't  retideace  in  Ely  that  may 
ha  worth  aobjoiniag,  **a  Petition  at  Ely,  addreaaed  to  Mat- 
thaw  Wren,  biahop  of  Sly,  by  the  inhabitantt  of  the  Isle  of 
BIy,*in  the  reign  of  King  Charlei  I.,  ttating  that  Aldreth 
wat  a  great  market  fot  hx  cattle,  but  that  it  had  been  die- 
aitininil  in  ooo8e<toeooe  of  the  decay  of  Aldreth  bridge, 
wlMch  ahooU  be  kept  in  repair  by  tha  Earl  of  Suffolk  aa 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Baddenham.  The  object  of  thit  Peti- 
tiao  ia  to  requett  the  Biihop  to  lay  their  caae  before  the 
King  for  leditat.  Thia  Petition  ia  tigaed  by  Cromwell  and 
■■mroCheaa.  With  theae  Recorda  it  alao  a  letter  of  Cron- 
waUV  ot*  which  the  following  it  a  copy :  *  Mr.  Hand,— I 
doabt  not  bat  1  thaU  be  aa  good  aa  my  word  for  your  mooie. 
I  dealer  yo«  lo  deliver  40*.  of  the  Town  munie  to  thia  bearer, 
to  nay  (or  the  phiaicke  for  Beneon*a  Cure.  If  the  Gentlemen 
wiu  not  allow  it  at  the  tyme  of  aocooat,  keep  thia  boat,  and 
I  will  pay  it  out  of  my  own  puree.  See  I  reat,  yoor  lovaiage 
fooMl,  OLtrsa  CbomwblW    S^iC  IS,  16S8." 


ress  of  erents  towards  the  now  inevitable  Long 
Parliament.  And  now  an  occasion  arose, 
whereof  he  most  skilfully  availed  himself,  in 
furtherance  of  these  eager  hopes  and  wishes. 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  and  other  noblemen  of 
the  day  had,  some  seven  or  eight  years  before, 
proposed  a  scheme  for  draining  the  extensive 
fens  which  in  those  days  covered  some  millions 
of  acres  of  the  finest  plains  in  the  counties  of 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and 
Lincoln.  The  good  work  had  now  advanced 
to  a  certain  extent — that  part  of  it,  in  fact^ 
properly  called  the  Bedford  Levels  and  contain- 
ing nearly  400,000  acres,  had  been  completed — 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  in  other 
aid  to  the  project,  and  a  proposition  was  made 
to  the  crown,  offering  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
land  for  its  countenance,  assistance,  and  au- 
thority in  the  completion  of  the  whole. 

Up  to  this  point  all  had  gone  on  well :  the 
scheme  included  in  itself  unquestionably  a  large 
share  of  public  advantage,  and  its  chief  project- 
or was  a  nobleman  of  wide  and  deserved  pop- 
ularity ;  but,  from  the  instant  of  the  royal  in- . 
terference,  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and  conten- 
tions were  introduced.  A  parcel  of  court  com- 
missioners—officers ever  hateful  in  that  day, 
and  with  reason,  to  the  wretched  and  oppressed 
commonalty  —  arrived  in  the  districts,  held 
courts  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  property,  decided  all  the 
questions  in  the  king's  favour  of  course,  and, 
it  is  even  said,  proposed  to  dispute  with  Lord 
Bedford  and  the  other  originators  of  the  under- 
taking their  retention  of  96,000  acres  of  the 
land  already  recovered,  in  compensation  of  the 
venture  they  had  undergone.*  Whether  the 
latter  allegations  are  true  or  false,  it  is  not 
doubted  that  the  occasion  was  at  once  seized 
by  the  king*s  officers  as  an  admirable  one  for 
enriching  the  then  most  needy  Exchequer,  and 
that,  with  this  view,  several  acts  of  injustice 
were  threatened. 

The  common  people  began  to  murmur— to 
complain  loudly — to  clamour  for  justice — ^to 
threaten  in  their  turn.  Meetings  were  held ; 
and  at  one  of  them  a  powerful  auxiliary  sud; 
denly  appeared  in  the  person  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. From  that  instant  the  scheme  became 
thoroughly  hopeless.  With  such  desperate  de- 
termination he  followed  up  his  purpose — so  ac- 
tively traversed  the  district  and  inflamed  the 
people  everywhere — so  passionately  described 
the  greedy  claims  of  royalty,  the  gross  exacr 
tions  of  the  conunissioo,  nay,  the  very  ques- 
tionable character  of  the  improvement  itself, 
even  could  it  have  gone  on  unaccompanied  by 
incidents  of  tyranny— to  the  small  proprietors 
insisting  that  their  poor  claims  would  be  mere- 
ly scorned  in  the  new  distribution  of  the  prop- 
erty reclaimed— to  the  labouring  peasants,  that 
all  the  profit  and  amusement  they  had  derived 
firom  ecmmtming  in  those  extensive  wastes  were 
about  to  be  snatched  forever  from  them — that, 
before  his  almost  single  individual  energy, 
king,  conomissioners,  noblemen-projectors,  all 
were  forced  to  retire,  and  the  great  project, 
even  in  the  state  it  then  was,  fell  to  the  ground. 

This  matter  has  been  variously  described; 
but  in  the  aoeount  just  given,  an  attempt  has 

*  Life  and  Tiaaa  of  CromwaU,  by  Thonaa  Cromw*]]. 
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been  made  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  that 
have  appeared  in  other  descriptions  of  it.  It 
seems  clear  to  roe,  from  all  the  docnments 
that  afford  us  information,*  that  the  scheme 
had  proceeded,  entirely  unopposed  bj  the  peo- 
ple, till,  on  the  completion  of  the  Bedford  Ler- 
el,  the  name  and  interest  of  the  king  became 
involred  in  it ;  that  Cromwell  then  saw  the  ad- 
vantage which  might  be  taken  of  the  popular 
discontent  awakened  by  the  latter  circumstance, 
and  availed  himself  of  it  accordingly ;  that  when 
he  moved  in  it  first,  it  might  merely  have  been 
with  a  view  to  support  and  protect  the  threat- 
ened rights  of  the  popular  nobleman  who  was 
the  chief  projector,  but  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  opposition,  he  saw  an  irresistible  opportuni- 
ty of  impressing  with  a  sense  of  bis  influence 
not  only  large  masses  of  the  small  proprietors, 
and  of  the  lower  orders  of  discontented  men 
whose  rights  and  pleasures  were  now  found  to 
be  endangered  by  the  scheme,  but  also  of  ex- 
hibiting that  influence  to  the  country  at  large 
in  the  defeat  not  only  of  king  and  commission- 
ers, but  of  the  entire  scheme  itself;  and  that, 
before  this  temptation,  every  consideration  of 
the  real  utility  and  the  many  beneficial  tenden- 
cies of  the  undertaking  involved,  vanished  al- 
together. A  pure  motive  of  good  may  have 
engaged  him  first,  but  it  was  certainly  a  mixed 
motive  of  evil  and  good  that  shaped  bis  ultimate 
course. 

Let  the  facts  which  I  shall  now  state  prove 
this,  if  farther  proof  is  wanted.  In  the  year 
1649  the  Long  Parliament  passed  an  act  for 
**  draining  the  great  level  of  the  Fens,"  and  in 
the  preamble  of  that  act  it  is  stated,  "that 
wbereas  the  said  great  level,  by  reason  of  fre- 
quent overflowings  of  the  rivers  ...  has  been 
of  small  and  uncertain  profit,  but  (if  drained) 
may  be  improved  and  made  profitable,  and  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  particular  owners,  dec.  .  .  .  And  whereas 
Francis,  late  Earl  of  Bedford,  did  undertake  the 
said  work,  and  had  95,000  acres^  parcel  of  the 
said  ^eat  level,  decreed  and  set  forth,  in  Octo- 
ber, m  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Ute  King  Charles,  in  recompense  thereof;  and 
he  and  his  participants,  and  their  heirs  and  as- 


*  Even  Sir  P.  Warwick't  ftoooont,  though  for  many  im- 
■oof  coloared  to  the  author**  poipoM,  oflfen  no  violent  con- 
tndiction  to  it.  He  writes :  "The  Earl  of  Bedford,  and 
diven  of  the  principal  pntlemen«  whose  habitations  con- 
fined upon  the  fens,  and  who,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  saw 
vwt  quantities  of  lands  which  the  fresh  waters  orerllowed  in 
the  winter,  lie  dr^  and  freen,  or  drainable— whether  it  was 
public  spirit  or  private  advantage  which  led  them  thereunto, 
a  stranger  cannot  determine— they  make  propoeitioos  unto 
the  king  to  issue  out  oommissions  of  sewers  to  drain  those 
lands,  and  offer  a  proportion  freely  to  be  given  to  the  crown 
for  its  countenance  and  authority  therein :  and  as  all  these 
great  and  public  works  must  necessarily  concern  multitudes 
of  persons,  who  will  never  think  they  have  exact  justice  done 
to  them  for  that  small  pretence  of  right  they  have  unto  some 
commons,  so  the  commissioners,  let  them  do  what  they  can« 
could  never  satisfy  such  a  body  of  men.  And  now  the  king 
U  dtelared  the  prineipat  wtderUker  for  the  draining ;  and 
by  this  time  the  vulgar  are  grown  clamorous  against  these 
first  popular  lords  and  undertakers,  wAo  had  joined  with  the 
king  in  the  ssoond  undertaking,  though  they  had  much  bet- 
Ur  provisions  for  them  than  their  interest  was  ever  before ; 
and  the  commissioners  must  by  multitudes  and  clamours  ba 
withstood ;  and,  as  a  head  of  this  faction,  Mr.  Cromwell,  in 
the  year  1039,  at  Huntin^on,  appears,  which  made  his  ac- 
tivity so  well  known  to  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, that  he  gave  a  character  of  Cromwell  of  being  an  active 
person,  and  one  that  would  sit  well  at  the  mark.**  See,  abo. 
Camden's  Britannia,  by  Oibeon,  i.,  499, 490 ;  also  Dngdide, 
p.  400. 


signs,  have  made  a  good  progress  ther«n,with 
expense  of  great  and  vast  sums  of  money ;  hot 
ty  reason  of  some  late  interruptioas,  the  woiks 
there  made  have  fallen  into  decay :  be  H  there- 
fore enacted  and  ordained,  that  Williaoi,  now 
Earl  of  Bedford,  dec.,  in  recompense  of  the  afore- 
said charge  and  adventure,  and  for  bearing  the 
charge  of  draining,  and  maintaining  the  works 
from  time  to  time,  sball  have  ana  enjoy  the 
said  whole  95,000  acres."  Now  the  diief  ad- 
vocate of  tbis  measure  in  the  Honee  was  bo 
other  than  **  Lieutenant-general  Cromwen," 
whose  name  afterward  appears  as  a  oommis- 
sioner  "  to  hear,  determine,  order,  adjudge,  and 
execute  all  such  things  as  are  prescribed  by 
this  act."  Circumstances  had  changed  a  little ! 
It  was  not  undeserving  of  praise  in  CromwelU 
however,  to  seek  thus  to  repair*  the  temporary 
obstruction  he  had  offered  to  an  ondertakiog  of 
general  advantage,  and  in  his  former  oppositiott 
to  which  he  had  supposed  himself  sanctioBed  by 
the  consideration  of  higher  objects  and  elRnts 
that  then  claimed  the  influence  such  oppoeitioa 
gave  him. 

For  his  influence  in  all  the  districts  aroand 
Huntingdon  and  Ely  was  now  indeed  sapreme. 
Tbe  <«  Lord  of  the  Fens"  was  the  nanse  the 
common  people  worshipped  him  by.f  Some  of 
the  Parliamentary  chiefs  congratulated  Hamp- 
den on  the  great  position  of  popularity  his  kins- 
man bad  achieved,  and  suggested  various  pla- 
ces he  might  ofllbr  himself  for  in  the  eosmng 
Parliament,  if,  as  was  then  generally  sappoeed, 
his  uncle's  influence  was  too  strong  for  his  suc- 
cess in  Huntingdon.  He  is  indeed,  retitmed 
the  sagacious  Hampden,  an  active  man,  a  i 
«*  to  sit  well  to  the  mark ;"  for  the  other 
ter,  he  and  his  kinsman  had  already 
council. 

The  writs  appeared,  returnable  in  Norember, 
1640,  and  Cromwell  offered  himself  at  once  for 
Cambridge.  He  was  encountered  by  a  fomn- 
dable  opposition,  headed  by  John  Cleaveland,  the 
well-known  poet,  who  was  at  that  time  a  tutor 
of  St.  John*s,  and  a  man  of  considerable  inte- 
ence,  all  of  which  he  levelled  in  every  posuble 
way  against  Cromwell.  The  contest  was  ob- 
stinately fierce,  and  ended  in  Cromwell's  retara 
at  last,  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote.  That 
vote,  exclaimed  Cleaveland  —  or  at  least  his 
friends  aflirm  he  exclaimed  this — ^  that  vote, 
that  single  vote,  hath  rained  both  Charch  and 
kingdooL" 

Cromwell  remembered  the  disservice  in  after 
years,  and  paid  it  back  with  interest  by  means 
of  his  major-generals  of  the  Protectorate. 
Cleaveland  was  arrested  by  those  worthies  an- 
der  Haynes,  and  sent  to  prison  in  Tarmonth. 
I  cannot  resist  inserting  here  the  reasons  which 
were  given  by  them  for  this  step,  from  the  stats 
documents  of  the  time.  The  first  was,  tha^  ha 
lived  in  utter  obscurity  in  the  house  of  a  Roy- 
alist, very  few  persons  in  the  neigtibonrbood 
knowing  that  there  was  such  a  man  resident 
among  them !  the  second  was,  that  he  possessed 
ffreat  abilities,  and  was  able  to  do  oonsiderabis 
disservice ;  and  a  third  reason  for  his  impris- 
onment was,  that  he  wore  goo^  dothes,  thoogh, 
as  he  confessed,  he  had  no  estate  hat  £20  per 


*  B»  passed  mother  act  for  the  tame  porposa  om  thel 
of  May,  16M,  during  his  own  PraCeetorate. 
t  Mercwittt  Aulicus,  Norembar  ft,  IMS. 
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aDDimi,  allowed  him  by  two  gentlemeD,  and  j£30 
bf  the  person  in  whose  house  he  resided,  and 
whom  he  assisted  in  his  studies !  He  would, 
it  is  said,  have  been  released,  had  he  possessed 
any  property  upon  which  the  commissioners 
ooold  hare  fixed  an  assessment. 

Tet  CleaTeland  had  possibly  the  advantage 
after  all,  for  his  good  spirits  never  forsook  him, 
mnd  there  was  light  eoouj^  in  his  prison  to  ena- 
hie  him  to  write  out  that  definition  of  a  protect- 
or, which  not  oncharacteristically  illustrates, 
as  we  shall  find,  some  passages  in  Cromwell's 
history. 

•'WlMt^ftPnUctorT    He'f  a  lUtelj  thinf , 
That  MM  it  in  the  aooage  of  a  king. 
He*ft  a  PiaM  farthing,  ■tamped  with  a  crown, 
A  tragic  actor,  Cmsar  in  a  down  ! 
A  bladd«r  blown— with  othen*  braath  pnfTd  foil— 
JVaf  tk€  Pehlhu,  imt  PeriUuti'  BM  ! 
JBaap^u  prood  Am  Tail'd  in  the  Lion's  akin. 
An  omtmard  Smi$U  Untd  with  a  DevU  witkm. 
An  acbo  whence  the  royal  eoond  doth  come, 
Bat  jnat  as  a  barrel  head  sounds  like  a  dmm. 
Fantastic  image  of  the  royal  head, 
TV  Bremtr*i  with  She  Kbtg'i  arwu  quartered. 
Be  ia  a  counterfeited  piece,  that  shows 
Charles  his  effigiee  astM  a  copper  nose. 
In  fine,  he's  one  we  most  Protector  call. 
From  whom  the  King  of  kings  protect  us  sH." 

In  November,  1640 — that  month  never  to  be 
named  but  with  honour  by  the  well-informed 
student  of  English  history — this  **  Cesar  in  a 
down"  once  more  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  world-amazing  scenes  that  follow- 
ed ap  to  the  time  when  Charles,  on  an  inauspi- 
cioas  day  of  wind  and  storm,  erected  his  stand- 
ard at  Nottingham,  and  proclaimed  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  English  people  to  be  a 
poircel  of  rebels  and  robbers,  have  been  already 
placed  before  the  reader  in  the  lives  of  Pym,  of 
Hampden,  and  of  Strafford.  Such  incidental 
points  only  remain  to  be  noticed  here  as  may 
aerre  in  any  way  to  illustrate  tbe  character  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  before  it  blazed  forth  all  over 
tbe  land  in  the  splendour  of  military  achieve- 
ment. 

The  morning  of  the  11th  of  November,  1640, 
saw  anxious  crowds  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
boarbood  of  Westminster.  A  great  business 
was  afoot.  Crowds  of  members  poured  into 
the  House  from  all  quarters.  Some,  as  Hyde 
remarked,  were  observed  to  have  sad  and  mel- 
ancb<^  faces ;  and  others,  as  if  flushed  by  a 
stem  and  **  unnatural*'  joy,  to  be  **  marvellous 
elated*^  in  step  and  aspect.  Such  was,  indeed, 
the  natural  difference  between  the  men  who  saw 
a  crisis  impending  that  would  overtax  their 
strength,  and  the  greater  men,  who,  in  the  sure 
t^Tors  of  the  future,  that  were  to  be  bom  of 
the  miseries  of  tbe  past,  only  recognised  and 
welcomed  the  stormy  yet  not  imps^sable  sea 
which  rolled  between  slavery  and  freedouL 
Other  thoughts,  deeper  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
lurking  there  even  unknown  to  himself,  may 
have  agitated  Cromwell  His  friends  said,  in 
after  years,  that  even  now  he  would  startle 
tbem  by  sodden  and  gratuitous  graspings  of  his 
■word,  and  by  fits  of  the  same  abrupt  and  im- 
moderate laughter  which  were  noted  on  the 
eve  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar. 

Tbe  members  are  now  all  within  the  House, 
and  npon  the  crowd  outside  an  anxious  silence 
bas  mUen,  such  as  anticipates  great  oTonts. 
Hour  passes  after  hour,  yet  the  door  of  the 
Commoiis  is  still  locked,  and  withm  may  be 


heard,  by  such  as  stand  in  the  adjoining  lob- 
by, not  the  confused  and  wrangling  noise  of 
a  various  debate,  but  the  sin^e  continuous 
sound  of  one  ominous  Toice,  interrupted  at  in- 
tervals, not  by  a  broken  cheer,  but  by  a  tre- 
mendous shout  of  universal  sympathy.  Sud- 
denly a  stir  is  seen  outside,  the  crowd  grows 
light  with  uncovered  heads,  and  the  carriage 
of  the  great  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  dashes 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Ten  minutes  more  have  passed — the  door  of 
the  Commons'  House  is  abruptly  thrown  wide 
open — and  forth  issues  Pym,  followed  by  up- 
ward of  three  hundred  representatives  of  the 
English  people,  in  that  day  the  first  men  of  the 
world  in  birth,  in  wealth,  in  talents.  Their 
great  leader  crosses  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
tbe  bar  is  in  an  instant  filled  with  that  immor- 
tal crowd. 

What,  meanwhile,  was  the  suspense  lately 
endured  by  the  meaner  masses  outside,  to  the 
agitation  which  now  heaved  them  to  and  fro, 
like  the  sullen  waves  of  an  advancing  storm. 
But  the  interval  is  happily  shorter.  It  is  closed 
by  the  appearance  of  Maxwell,  the  usher  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  at  whose  side  staggers 
Strafford  himself— a  vrisoner!  The  storm 
which  had  threatened  fell  into  a  frightful  still- 
ness. They  make  **  through  a  world  of  staring 
people,"  as  old  Baillie  the  Covenanter  wrote  to 
bis  friends  in  Scotland,  towards  the  carriage  of 
the  Earl,  **  all  gazing,  no  man  capping  to  him, 
before  whom  that  morning  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
land would  have  stood  discovered."  States- 
manship had  achieved  its  master-stroke.  The 
power  of  the  greatest  and  proudest  minister 
that  ever  ruled  a  nation — of  the  only  minister 
of  genius  that  Charles  I.  possessed— lay  grov- 
elling in  the  dust  beneath  the  feet  of  the  mean- 
est person  in  that  assembled  populace. 

An  act  worthy  of  the  lofty  praise  of  Milton. 
<*  Thus,"  says  that  great  writer,  having  noticed 
the  high  birth  of  this  famous  assembly,  their 
singular  attainments,  and  their  astonishing  pub- 
lic Tirtue  in  having  for  the  most  part  passed 
the  ordeal,  not  only  of  courtly  vengeance,  but 
of  courtly  temptation — **  thus,  in  the  midst  9f 
all  disadvantages  and  disrespects,  having  given 
proof  of  themselves  to  be  better  made  and  fra- 
med by  nature  to  the  love  and  practice  of  vir- 
tue than  others,  under  the  holiest  precepts  and 
best  examples,  have  be^n  headstrong  and  prone 
to  vice ;  and  having,  in  all  the  trials  of  a  firm, 
ingrafted  honesty,  not  oflener  buckled  in  the 
conflict  than  given  every  opposition  the  foil ; 
this,  moreover,  was  added,  by  favour  from 
heaven,  as  an  ornament  and  happiness  to  their 
Tirtue,  that  it  should  be  neither  obscure  in  the 
opinion  of  men,  nor  eclipsed  for  want  of  matter 
equal  to  illustrate  itself;  God  and  man  consent- 
ing, in  joint  approbation,  to  choose  them  out,  as 
worthiest  above  others,  to  be  both  the  great  re- 
formers of  the  Church  and  the  restorers  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Nor  did  they  deceive  that 
expectation,  which,  with  the  eyes  and  desires 
of  their  country,  was  fixed  upon  them ;  for  no 
sooner  did  the  force  of  so  much  united  excel- 
lenoe  meet  in  one  globe  of  brightness  and  efii- 
cacy,  but,  encountering  the  dazzled  resistance 
of  tyranny,  they  gtne  not  overt  though  their  ene* 
miet  were  etrong  and  mbtle,  till  they  hoi  laid  her 
grovtUiing  upon  the  fatal  Uoek:  with  one  stroke 
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winning  again  onr  lost  liberties  and  charters, 
which  our  forefathers,  after  so  many  battles, 
could  scarce  maintain.'* 

In  that  true  master-stroke  CMiTer  Cromwell 
bore  his  part  with  the  foremost  men  of  the  time. 
He  did  not  often  speak  in  the  House,  but  he 
was  full  of  action.  In  at  least  twenty  out  of 
the  forty  committees  that  were  appointed  with- 
in the  first  week  to  consider  of  various  gricT- 
ances,  we  find  his  name.  And  he  could  speak, 
too,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  when  he 
spoke,  it  was  something  much  to  the  purpose. 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  took  notice  of  him," 
writes  the  grave  and  trustworthy  Royalist,  Sir 
Philip  Warwick,  "  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Parliament  held  in  November,  1640,  when  I 
vainly  thought  myself  a  courtly  young  gentle- 
man, for  we  courtiers  valued  ourselves  much 
upon  our  good  clothes.  I  came  into  the  House 
one  morning,  well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentle- 
man speaking,  whom  I  knew  not,  very  ordina- 
rily apparelled ;  for  it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill  coun- 
try tailor:  his  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very 
clean ;  and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood 
upon  his  little  band^  which  was  not  much  larger 
than  his  collar :  his  hat  was  without  a  hatband. 
His  stature  was  of  a  good  size ;  his  sword  stuck 
close  to  his  side;  his  countenance  swoln  and 
reddish ;  his  voice  sharp  and  untunable ;  and 
his  eloquence  full  of  fervour — for  the  subject-mat- 
ter would  not  bear  much  of  reason,  it  being  in 
behalf  of  a  servant  of  Mr.  Prynne's,  who  had 
dispersed  libels  against  the  queen  for  her  dan- 
cing, and  such  like  innocent  and  courtly  sports ; 
and  he  aggravated  the  imprisonment  of  this 
man  by  the  council-table  unto  that  height,  that 
one  would  have  believed  the  very  government 
itself  had  been  in  great  danger  by  it.  I  sin- 
cerely profess  it  lessened  much  my  reverence 
unto  that  great  council,  for  he  was  very  much 
hearkened  unto.  And  yet  I  lived  to  see  this  very 
gentleman,  whom,  out  of  no  ill-will  to  him,  I 
thus  describe,  by  multiplied  good  successes,  and 
by  real,  but  usurped  power  {having  had  a  better 
tailoTt  and  more  converse  among  good  company), 
in  my  own  eye,  when  for  six  weeks  together  I 
was  a  prisoner  in  his  sergeant's  hands,  and 
daily  waited  at  Whitehall,  appear  of  a  great  and 
majestic  deportment^  and  comely  presence.  Of 
him,  therefore,  I  will  say  no  more,  but  that 
verily  1  believe  he  was  extraordinarily  designed 
for  those  extraordinary  things  which  one  while 
most  wickedly  and  facinorously  he  acted,  and 
at  another  so  successfully  and  greatly  per- 
formed."* 


*  Warwick't  Memoin.  Ltn^  Clarendon,  in  hit  life,  has 
described  similar  earnestness,  rudeness,  and  passionate 
fenrour  on  thenart  of  Cromwell,  in  a  private  committee  of 
the  House.  The  account,  however,  is  not  so  credible  as 
Warwick's— there  are  manj  errors  in  it  which  the  reader 
will  at  onoe  perceive— and  it  is  deeply  tinged  with  that 
vanity  and  gross  egotism  which  characterized  Clarendon 
not  less  than  his  wonderful  talents :  **  Mr.  Hyde,'*  the  pass- 
age runs,  *'was  often  heard  to  mention  one  private  oom- 
inlttee,  in  which  he  was  put  aoddentally  into  the  chair,  upon 
an  enclosure  which  had  been  made  of  neat  wastes,  be- 
longing to  the  queen's  inanors,  without  the  consent  of  the 
tenants,  the  benefit  whereof  had  been  given  by  the  queen 
to  a  servant  of  near  trust,  who  forthwith  sold  the  lan^  en- 
cloeed  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  lord-privy-seal ;  who,  to- 
gether with  his  son  Mandevil,  were  now  most  concern^  to 
maintain  the  enclosure ;  against  whidi,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants of  other  nanon,  who  claimed  common  in  thoee 
wastes,  as  the  queen's  tenanU  of  the  same,  mad*  loud  com- 
platnts,  as  a  great  oppression,  oanied  upoa  ttMm  with  a 


It  was  not  the  taOor,  good  Sir  Philip,  who 
had  wrought  any  portion  of  this  change.  A 
great  man  had  achieved  greatness,  and  bad 
fallen  into  its  state  with  the  ease  of  one  who 
merely  assumes  his  natural  place  in  the  bumaa 
family.  The  genius  which  could  achieve  Crom- 
well's  aims  Included  in  itself  all  the  facalties, 
tempers,  and  tastes  which  they  might  require 
to  establish  or  assert  them.*  At  present,  in- 
deed, all  these  were  in  tumult  and  con/bsion. 
His  mind  was  as  yet  the  chaos  only,  from  wbicii 
order  and  majesty  were  to  spring.  Bat  there, 
even  then  visible  to  penetrating  minds,  their 
great  elements  lay  heaped,  massed,  crowded 
together. 

As  Hampden  left  the  House  on  the  day  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  witnessed  what  he  has  descri- 
bed so  well,  Lord  Digby,  who  had  himself  in 
that  Parliament  just  entered  pubUc  life,  was 
seen  to  hurry  after  him,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Hampden,'* 
he  asked,  overtaking  the  patriot  as  he  descend- 
ed the  stairs,  **  pray,  Mr.  Hampden,  who  is  ^t 
man — that  sloven  who  spoke  just  now  1  for  I 
see  he  is  on  our  side,  by  bis  speaking  so  warm- 
ly." Hampden  answered,  in  ever-memoraUe 
language,  •*  That  sloven  whom  you  see  before 
you  hath  no  ornament  in  his  speech ;  that  sloven, 
I  say,  if  we  should  ever  come  to  a  breach  with 
the  kinff,  which  God  forbid !— in  such  a  case, 
I  say,  that  sloven  will  be  the  greatest  man  in 
England." 

Yet  the  *<  breach  with  the  king"  was  approach- 
ing fast !  Strafford  had  expiated  on  the  six- 
fold his  miffhty  guilt,  and  the  wretched  master 
who  had  deserted  him  was  now  on  all  sides 
himself  deserted. 

Ominous  questions  then  passed  between  men, 
and  strangers  asked  of  each  other  what  was 

ver]r  high  hand,  and  supported  by  power.  The  ^rir-'n* 
sat  in  the  queen's  court ;  and  Oliver  CromweU  beiiw  one  ef 
them,  appeared  much  concerned  to  countenance  the  peti- 
tioners, who  were  numerous,  tojfether  with  their  vntneasse ; 
the  Lord  Mandevil  being  likewise  present  as  a  pnitv,  aad  W 
the  direction  of  the  committee,  sitting  covered.  CrsmveH 
(who  had  never  before  been  heard  to  speak  in  the  Heess 
of  Commons)  ordered  the  witnesses  and  petitieoen  in  the 
method  d  the  proceeding,  and  seconded  sad  enleagged  nya 
what  they  said  with  great  passion ;  and  the  witnaasee  and 
persons  concerned,  who  were  a  very  rude  kind  of  peefde,  in- 
terrupted the  council  and  vritnesses  on  the  other  aide  with 
great  clamour  when  they  said  anything  that  did  not  pisass 
liem,  so  that  Mr.  Hyde  (whoee  office  it  was  to  ohHge  ^ 
of  all  sorts  to  keep  order)  was  compelled  to  use  some  shaip 
reproofs  and  some  threats  to  reduce  them  to  snefc  a  ttrmpa 
that  the  business  might  be  quietly  heard.  CraMweQ,  ia 
great  fhij,  reproached  the  chairman  for  being  pnitinU  and 
that  he  discountenanced  the  vritneeecs  by  threatening  them ; 
the  other  appealed  to  the  committee,  who  jostifisd  hun,  ad 
declared  that  he  behaved  as  he  ought  to  do ;  which  nme 
inflamed  him  who  was  already  too  much  angry.  When, 
upon  any  mention  of  matter  of  fact,  or  the  prooeediiv  be* 
fore  and  at  the  enclosure,  the  Lord  Mandevu  denied  to  ha 
heard,  and  with  great  modesty  related  what  had  bees 
or  explained  what  had  been  said.  Mr.  CronweU  did  s 
and  reply  upon  him  with  so  much  indecency  ^ul  nulcnsm, 
and  in  language  so  contrary  and  offensive,  that  eveiy  man 
would  have  thought,  that  as  their  natum  and  their  man- 
ners were  as  opposite  as  it  is  possible,  so  their  oisnst 
could  never  have  been  the  same.  In  the  wid,  hie  wMs 
carriage  was  so  tempestuous,  and  his  behaviour  so  i—ilssl, 
that  the  chairman  found  himself  obUged  to  rsprsheod  him, 
and  to  teU  him  if  he  prooeeded  in  the  same  Mnnaw  hs 
would  prseently  adjourn  the  ooounitlee,  and  the  aaad  aaa- 
ing  complain  to  the  House  of  him,  which  he  never  foifase, 
and  took  aU  occasions  afterward  to  pursue  him  with  tha  il> 
most  malice  and  revange  to  hia  death." 

*  Even  Claieadon  himaelf  spoke  thns  of  him  in  aA« 
years :  "  Aj  he  grew  into  place  and  anthocity,  his  pasH 
seemed  to  be  raised,  w  ifh§  had  cometalti  hUfaemlimt  SI 
h9  had  occatiom  to  •»*  thtm  ;  and  when  hewaa  to  not  ika 
part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  withoot  n^ 
withstanding  the  wnni  of  outoM.** 
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likely  next  to  happen.  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
walkiog  with  Sir  Thomas  Chicheley  into  the 
House,  met  Cromwell  unexpectedly,  and,  una- 
ble to  resist  an  impulse  which  prompted  him 
at  the  moment,  went  up  to  him  and  desired 
honestly  to  know  what  the  real  objects  of  his 
party  were.  **  I  can  tell  you,  sirs,"  answered 
Cromwell,  abruptly,  as  he  passed  on,  '*  I  can 
ten  you  what  I  would  not  haye,  if  I  cannot  what 
I  would.**  The  words,  no  doubt,  in  truth  ex- 
pressed at  that  particular  time  the  condition  of 
the  speaker's  mind,  but  this  perhaps,  I  would 
add,  less  from  the  real  uncertainty  that  then 
prevailed  there  than  from  the  control  exerted 
oTer  it  by  men  of  wisdom  as  great  as  his  own, 
and  of  experience  more  enlarged  in  Parliaments, 
whose  plans  were  of  a  difierent  east,  and  had 
already  taken  shape  and  substance. 

Pym  and  Hampden,  I  firmly  believe,  had  it  in 
their  design  from  the  first  to  rest  contented  with 
a  strong  and  decided  limitation  of  the  monarch- 
ical government :  not  with  such  a  settlement 
as  that  of  1688,  but  with  one  wherein  the  pop- 
alar  substance  should  have  had  place  no  less 
than  the  popular  form,  and  in  securing  which 
they  would  have  taken  care  to  recognise,  by 
sooiething  better  than  a  quibble,  those  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people  that  were  the 
source  of  all  to  be  attempted  and  the  object  of 
all  to  be  achieved,  at  once  the  means  and  the 
end  of  every  constitutional  settlement.  In  the 
life  of  Pym  I  have  accordingly  offered  some  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  when  Charles  had  en- 
tered the  field  of  civil  war,  and  his  hopeless  in- 
sincerity left  any  ultimate  arrangement  with 
himself  almost  as  hopeless,  these  great  leaders 
cast  their  thoughts  towards  Charles  Louis,  the 
yofuig  prince-elector  of  the  Palatinate — a  wan- 
derer from  his  kingdom  by  the  tyrannical  en- 
croachment of  Austria— the  elder  brother  of 
Prince  Rupert,  and  the  next  heir  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown  in  case  the  family  of  Charles  I.  were 
set  aside.  I  afterward  found  that  the  conclu- 
sion I  then  arrived  at  had  been  anticipated  by 
one  of  Bishop  Warburton*s  most  acute  notes  on 
CUrendon. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  memoir,  howev- 
er. Lord  Nugent  has  intrusted  me  with  the  loan 
of  some  valuable  family  papers,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, with  a  courteous  permission  to  make  all 
necessary  use  of  them.  Among  them  are  sev- 
eral letters  from  this  young  prince  to  his  moth- 
er— ^the  sister  of  Charles  I.,  the  beautiful  and 
unhappy  Queen  of  Bohemia,  "  the  eclipse  and 
glory  of  her  kind."*  Some  extracts  may  be 
valuable  here,  and  will  not  be  thought  uninter- 
esting, since  they  illustrate,  in  some  striking 
points,  the  character  and  events  of  the  time.. 

The  prince  not  only  lived  with  bis  uncle  at 
this  time,  but,  according  to  Clarendon,  enjoyed 
a  pension  from  him  of"  twelve  thousand  pounds 
sterling  yearly."  This  pension  may  have  been 
nominally  doe,  but  it  seems  certain,  from  some 
of  the  letters  which  I  shall  quote,  that  it  was 
Bot  regularly  paid.  That  Charles  treated  his 
nephew  with  extreme  kindness  is,  however,  in- 
dufpatable ;  what  Henrietta*s  conduct  towards 
him  may  have  been  admits,  perhaps,  of  some 
doubt.  From  Whitehall**  this  U  of  May,  1641," 
he  thos  writes  in  the  course  or  one  of  his  letters 
to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia :    


'  Sir  Hmu7  WottoB. 


**  I  did  not  writte  to  y  Ma«^  by  the  last  post, 
not  knowing  whether  the  same  might  not  be 
stopped  as  the  former  was,  whereof  I  doubt 
but  by  this  y  M^  doth  know  the  occasion,  weh 
uf^my  I/t  of  Strafford' t  death  hath  putt  the  queene 
in  an  ill  humour.*  In  this  the  king  hath  shewed 
himselfe  a  good  master  6l  a  good  Christian,  6c 
att  last  a  good  king,  for  the  day  afore  he  should 
give  the  bowses  of  parlament  an  answer  con- 
cerning the  Bill  of  Attainder  against  the  Earll 
of  Strafford,  the  bishops,  after  a  whole  daye's 
debate,  had  much  to  doe  to  perswade  him  that 
he  might  give  way  unto  it  w<h  a  safe  conscience, 
because  the  judges  did  declare,  upon  the  voting 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  trea- 
son, though  the  king  could  not  be  satisfied  of  it 
in  his  conscience,  dc  that  w4ian  the  people  stood 
upon  it  w^h  such  violence,  that  he  would  have 
putt  himselfe  dt  his  in  a  great  danger  by  deny- 
ing execution.  Therefore,  att  last,  the  king 
protested  att  the  councell  table,  that  if  his  per- 
sons were  onely  in  danger,  he  would  gladly 
venture  it  to  save  L'  Strafford's  life ;  butt  see- 
inge  his  wife,  children,  6c  all  his  kingdome  were 
concerned  in  it,  he  was  forced  to  give  way 
unto  it ;  w«h  he  did  not  expresse  without  teares. 
This  bearer  will  tell  y  Ma^  the  circumstance 
of  my  L<*  of  Strafford's  execution,  for  he  saytb 
he  was  close  by.  What  passed  since  in  par- 
lament, y  Ma'^  will  understand  from  others ; 
that  of  greatest  note  is,  that  wHi  the  Bill  of 
my  L^  of  Strafford,  the  king  passed  another, 
that  the  parlament  should  not  be  adjourned 
nor  broken  w^hout  the  consent  of  the  two  bow- 
ses. Concerning  the  king's  manifest,  my  frends 
advise  me  to  stay  as  yet  some  few  dayes  w<h 
it  untill  the  Scotts  treaty  come  to  an  end,  butt 
they  assure  me  w^hall  that  it  thaU  not  want  ap- 
plause in  the  howtes.  The  king  intends  to  make  a 
posting  journey  for  Scottland,  as  he  doth  declare 
openly,  butt  whether  it  will  hold,  Ood  knoweth,  sine* 
resolutions  are  apt  to  be  changed  att  this  court." 

The  prince's  definition  of  a  good  master,  a 
good  Christian,  and  a  good  king,  is  scarcely  sat- 
isfactory. The  letter  offers  some  proof,  how- 
ever, of  an  implied  intercourse  held  even  thus 
eariy  with  the  popular  leaders.  The  next  let- 
ter I  shaD  quote  (dated  **  this  28th  of  July, 
1641")  still  farther  confirms  this,  and  presents 
some  characteristic  points  besides.  Its  open- 
ing sketch  of  the  widowed  Lady  Strafford  is  ex- 
tremely touching. 

"  I  have  done  y^  Ma*^  comaunds  to  my  I^dy 
Strafford,  who  did  expresse  a  great  deal  of  hum- 
ble devotion  to  y  service,  dc  to  be  very  sensi- 
ble of  the  favour  you  did  her ;  She  hath  promise 
ed  me  to  send  Mrs.  Kirck^s  picture  inameled  to  yT 
Ma^.  If  I  gett  it  soone  enough  I  will  send  it 
by  this  bearer.  She  also  desired  me  to  make 
hir  humble  excuse  to  you,  that  she  doth  not  wriu 
to  y  Ma<ot  because  this  great  affliction  hath  mads 
a  shaking  in  her  limbst  soe  that  she  is  not  able  to 
rule  a  penn.  By  my  former  y'  Ma^  hath  under- 
stood how  the  queen's  journey  was  broken,  dt 
by  Cave  the  change  of  the  l^  Chamberlaine. 
It  was  a  thing  my  L*  of  Essex  did  not  att  all  sue 
for^  4r  would  not  have  accepted  it,  butt  that  he  saw 
the  king  was  resolved  the  other  should  not  keepe  it, 
6l  that  if  he  had  refused  that  also,  after  soe 
many  other  things  w«h  wereput  upon  him,  the 

*  Thif  Mems  to  dispoM  altt^ther  of  Bitbop  Bornet't 
Mfition  of  tht  qoetn'f  indiffmnce  to  tliat  act. 
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world  might  hare  tbonght  thai  the  high  hand  he 
carried  in  parlanunt  tDa»  not  toe  much  for  to  main- 
taine  the  lihertiee  of  the  suijeets  as  out  of  a  epteene 
to  the  court.  He  [L^  Essex]  hath  done  what  y 
Ma^  desired  in  y"  of  the  ^  of  July  in  the  house 
of  peeres,  4*  by  Mr,  Hambden  in  the  howse  of 
eomnunu,  &,  is  alwayes  yery  forward  in  any- 
thing that  concemes  y  Ma^  ^  y".  There  hath 
offered  itselfe  an  oportnnity  w^h  doth  discorer 
how  much  y  Ma*'  is  bound  to  M'  Treasurer 
Vane,  w«h  you  may  see  if  you  compare  the  print- 
ed order  of  the  howse  of  commons  concerning 
the  manifest,  wth  the  written  coppie  w«h  was 
sent  you,  for  in  that  is  left  out  thb  Qdbbnb  of 
Bohemia  by  his  ezpresse  order  to  Weckerlin, 
though  it  was  inserted  in  this  when  it  was  read 
publiquely  by  the  speaker  afore  the  king ;  Ma- 
dame, I  could  not  indure  this  insolent,  ungrate- 
full,  dc  base  trick  of  his,  butt  have  complained  of 
it  to  tome  of  the  howse  of  commons  ^mu  lA  of 
Essex,  w%out  naming  Vane,  but  onely  desiring 
them  to  question  the  printer,  6l  then  it  will  be 
seene  from  whence  it  came ;  it  was  Vane  also 
that  pressed  me  most  about  the  ceremonies  w^h 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  6c  I  doubt  not  butt  he  did 
as  much  w^h  the  king.  I  shall  know  to-day  or 
to-morrow  what  will  become  of  it.  Just  now 
my  D*  of  Essex  told  me  that  he  moved  it  in  the 
howse  of  the  peeres,  &  that  the  printer  is  to  come 
to-morrow  to  the  barre  to  answer  for  it.  Sr 
Henry  Vane  puts  it  from  himselfe  upon  the 
king,  when  I  spoke  to  the  king  in  it  dt  argued 
it  w*h  him,  as  that  it  did  not  att  all  ingage  him 
— that  it  was  only  an  honnour  w«h  the  2  bow- 
ses intended  to  y  Ma«y  :  he  said  nothing  else, 
butt  that  since  it  was  printed  it  could  not  be  al- 
tered. S'  Tom  Beringhton  was  going  to  speake 
of  it  in  the  howse,  <fe  S'  Raph  Hopton,  butt  some 
other  businesse  that  came  betweene  hinder*d 
it,  6l  afterwards  they  were  spoken  to  by  Vane 
&  Ld  Say  not  to  meddle  in  it,  buU  what  they 
hare  done  since  I  doe  not  know.'* 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  from  the  tone  and 
style  of  these  extracts,  that  the  writer  was 
playing  a  double  game  at  this  moment  between 
the  court  and  the  people's  party.  It  is  observ- 
able as  much  in  his  hatred  to  old  Vane  and  the 
queen's  set  of  courtiers,  as  in  his  more  distinct 
assertions.  Another  letter  is  written  from 
"Newmarket,  this  10th  of  March,  1642,"  while 
staying  there  with  the  king,  after  the  attempted 
arrest  of  the  five  members  (when  the  prince- 
elector,  it  will  be  recollected,  accompanied  his 
uncle  to  the  House)  had  led  to  the  ill-fated 
flight  from  London.  This  letter  paints  a  mis- 
erable picture,  and  is  here  printed  entire. 

**Maoaiib, — I  have  done  what  y  Ma^  did 
therein  comaund  me  towards  the  king,  who 
tooke  it  very  well,  <fe  sayd,  /  doubt  not  butt  my 
wife  4-  my  sister  will  be  very  good  f rends.  As  for 
my  brother  Rupert's  imploymeot  in  the  Irish 
warres,  the  king  is  enough  inclined  to  it,  butt  J 
heleeve  the  varlament  will  imploy  none  there  butt 
those  thai  they  may  be  sure  of.  I  shall  speake  v^h 
some  of  them  about  it,  either  for  him  or  br.  Maurice. 
This  last  I  thinke  might  w*h  honnour  have  a  reg- 
iment under  Lesly,  butt  to  be  under  any  other 
odd  or  senoelesse  officer,  as  some  are  propo- 
sed, I  shall  not  advise  it. .  * .  The  h^  Pembroke, 
Holland,  Dunsmow,  Seymor,  ^tc  8  of  the  howse 
of  commons,  have  presented  the  king  yesterday 
w^h  a  new  declaration  from  both  bowses  to 


I  shew  the  causes  of  thevr  feares  &  jnilnnsini. 
I  &,  againe  to  presse  the  lung  to  pott  the  mflitia 
;  into  their  hands,  dt  to  come  nearer  onto  tbem, 
for  to  give  the  lease  cause  of  fesre,.  A.  that  it 
would  make  a  clearer  onderstandiog  betweene 
him  &,  his  people ;  dc  if  his  Ma^  did  refoae  this, 
they  would  be  forced  te  publish  the  said  decla- 
ration, and  take  the  militia  into  their  bands  of 
themselves.  This  is  the  efi*ect  of  it,,  fer  the 
thing  itselfe  hath  not  beene  suffered  to  be  print- 
ed, nor  any  coppies  to  be  taken  as  yetl ;  bstt 
now  I  doubt  not  butt  it  will  be  published,  becanse 
I  heare  the  king's  aoswear  this  morning  coo- 
ceming  the  miUtia  was  a  plaioe  deniaU,  and 
concerning  his  coming  nearer  to  London,  that 
he  would  doe  it  when  the  parlament  would  gjett 
him  cause  for  it,  butt  would  not  fartha-  ex- 
plaine  himselfe  upon  this  last  I  doobt  not  bott 
the  weeke  wee  shall  remoove  from  hence,  bmtt 
whither,  God  hwwes  I  Some  say  to  YorlEe,  oth- 
ers to  Norwich  (w«h  I  cannot  beieeve),  others 
into  Scottland ;  in  the  mean  time  I  kaast  met 
monie,  if  if  I  had  not  pawned  my  diamond  garter 
(Jor  the  plate  was  pawned  alreaay)for  a  kmmdrei 
pound,  J  could  not  have  got  monie  fir  to  havegsmt 
this  journey,  for  the  comissioners  of  the  treas- 
ury could  give  me  none ;  butt  tbey  4-  ssrnu  of 
the  howu  0/  commons  have  assured  me  io  awM* 
the  howse  fot  some  present  supply  for  me.  Tbas 
businesse  goe  heere,  dt  I  rest  y  Ma*^  most  hum- 
ble and  obedient  sonn  and  servant, 

**CRA%L.m9  L." 

Here  indeed  was  a  change,  sodden  as  h  was 
miserable,  yet  pursuing  in  the  order  of  a  natu- 
ral effect  a  miserable  cause  foregone.     For  the 
first  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  ihe 
people  had  never  dared  to  call  their  property 
their  own :  scarcely  a  new  morning  ever  rose 
on  an  English  family  that  was  not  dreaded  as 
the  usher  of  some  new  oppression ;  new  faces 
were  never  seen  in  town  or  village  that  did  not 
inspire  the  terror  of  some  new  exaction,  in  sop- 
port  of  the  ever-craving  and  ever-impoverished 
Exchequer.    These  frightful  scenes  have  al- 
ready been  minutely  detailed  by  the  writer  of 
these  pages.    And  what  is  the  unfailing  answer 
urged  by  the  apologists  of  the  court  1  that  its 
wants  were  for  the  state,  and  that  all  its  per- 
sonal expenses  were  singulariy  moderate  aad 
economical.    This  poor  answer  haa  been  as 
often  refuted,  yet  scarcely  a  new  record  of  the 
time  is  opened  by  the  historical  inquirer  whkk 
does  not  make  the  refutation  even  more  oom- 
plete.    A  most  striking  instance  of  this  has 
very  recently  appeared.     Several  interesting 
extracts  from  the  **Pell  Records"  have  been 
made  public  by  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of 
the  government,  Mr.  Devon,  in  the  ahape  of 
**  issues  of  the  Exchequer"  in  varioos  reigns. 
Nothing  could  more  vividly  illustrate  the  spirit 
of  the  several  courts— the  superstition  of  one, 
the  public  spirit  and  osefulness  of  another,  the 
brilliant  and  lavish  gayety  of  a  third.    The  pob- 
lication  was  unfortunately  discontinued  on  the 
eve  of  out  admission  to  the  Exchequer  of 
Charles  I.  and  II.,  but  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  materials  collected  in  these  reigns  has  ner- 
ertheless  been  given  to  the  public  in  another 
form :  and  what  do  we  discover  in  those  «f 
Charles  1. 1     Profusion  of  the  most  recUo* 
sort  squandered  on  mere  personal   vanitiei- 
While  the  people  were  starving— while  ite 
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terrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  were  more 
than  teelized  by  the  oinbsal  porcid  loan  in- 
quisitors, let  the  reader  observe  the  entries, 
durtnf  a  short  eighteen  months  of  the  time, 
made  for  the  purchase  of  jewelry  alone,  and 
wonder,  if  he  can,  at  the  retribution  which  fol- 
lowed. 

**  On  the  S5th  of  March,  1696,  there  is  an  or- 
der to  pay  Sir  John  Eyre  £3000,  *  the  price  of 
a  diamond  of  the  weight  of  twelve  carrales,* 
given  by  his  late  majesty  to  the  French  ambas- 
ssdor.  On  the  17th  of  April,  to  John  Aston, 
his  majesty's  goldsmith,  £1 10,  in  part  of  £3063, 
tt.  U.  [on  the  26th  of  July,.  1668,  this  debt 
bad  increased,  or  another  been  incurred,  to  the 
amount  of  £6866  16#.  OKlr^or  geld  and  silver 
plate  bought  for  his  majesty's  use,  and  for 
chains  of  gold,  medals,  and  other  things  given 
to  ambassadors.  On  the  19th  of  May,  £300  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  *'for  a  chain  of  gold 

grovtded  by  his  majesty*s  direction,  and  sent 
y  his  majesty  as  a  present  to  a  Dutch  captain.' 
On  the  35th  of  May,  to  *  the*  Lady  Theodocia 
Dudley,  wife  to  Edward  lord  Dudley,  £500,  in 
part  of  £1700,  doe  unto  her  for  a  rich  diamond, 
sold  and  delivered  for  his  majesty's  use.'  On 
the  3d  of  June,  to  Dame  Elizabeth  Moreton, 
widow  of  Sir  Albert  Moreton,  *  the  sum  of  £800, 
in  part  of  £3000,  in  full  satisfaction  of  and  for  a 
fair  diamond  ring,  bought  by  bis  majesty  of  her, 
and  bestowed  upon  the  ambassador  lately  em- 
ployed from  the  King  of  Sweden ;  as  also  the 
aam  of  £400,  in  full  satisfaction  of  and  for  a 
fair  jewel,  set  with  many  diamonds,  bought  of 
her,  and  bestowed  upon  the  ambassador  lately 
employed  from  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.' 
On  the  30th  of  September, '  to  Sir  Maurice  Ab- 
bott, £3000,  in  part  of  £4000,  in  full  payment 
and  satisfaction  of  the  sum  of  £8000,  due  to 
bim  for  a  diamond  cut  in  fassets,  and  set  in  a 
collett,'  for  his  majesty's  use ;  the  remaining 
£4000  *  to  be  paid  out  of  the  money  of  the  sec- 
ond payment  of  the  portion  of  his  majesty's 
dearest  consort.'  On  the  39th  of  December,  to 
Henry  Garway,  Esq.,  £3000,  for  •  one  large, 
thick  table  diamond,  set  in  a  collett  of  gold, 
which  he  sold  and  delivered  to  his  majesty.' 
On  the  16th  of  January,  to  the  Earl  of  Penoi- 
broke,  late  lord-chamberlain,  £6400,  in  full  of 
£8400,  *  for  sundry  jewels,  disposed  of  by  bim 
lor  his  majesty's  service,  according  to  such  di- 
rections as  he  hath  received  from  bis  majesty.' 
On  the  13th  of  June,  1637,  to  Robert  Hooke, 
goldsmith,  £900,  *  for  a  garter  and  two  Georges, 
which  his  majesty  hath  sent  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.'  On  the  38th  of  August,  to  Charles 
Herbert  £1000,  <  for  a  fair  George,  set  full  of 
diamonds,  lately  sold  unto  his  majesty.'  On 
the  third  of  September,  to  Sir  Maurice  Abbott, 
£4000,  in  further  payment  of  the  £8000  due  for 
the  diamond  cut  in  fassets,  and  set  in  a  collett, 
before  meoiioned ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber £3000  in  full  payment.  On  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, to  Philip  Jacobson,  £300, '  for  a  diamond 
batband,  bought  of  him  by  his  majesty ;'  and  a 
fiuther  sum  of  £100,  in  foil  of  £3100,  for  a  jew- 
el, bought  of  him  by  his  majesty,  the  same  be- 
ing a  picture  case  of  gold,  set  with  seven  great 
and  fourteen  small  diamonds,  cut  in  fassets ;' 
and  on  the  same  day,  to  Edward  Sewster, 
goldsmith,  £1500,  being  *  the  price  of  a  ring, 
witb  a  &ir  table  diamond,'  *  which  his  ma^jesty 
Oea 


did  bestow  upon  his  majesty's  dear  consort 
Queen  Mary's  bishop  ;*  and  to  Philip  Jacobson, 
jeweller,  £3480,  *  due  unto  bim  for  jewels,  by 
him  delivered  for  his  late  majesty's  service,  and 
for  a  George  set  with  diamonds,  and  for  a  dia- 
mond set  in  a  ring  of  gold,  likewise  delivered 
for  his  said  late  majesty's  service,  and  for  pne 
great  jewel  bought  of  him  by  his  majesty.* 
And  on  the  37th  of  October,  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  £400,  in  part  of  £3000,  residue  of 
the  sum  of  £10,000,.  in  full  satisfaction  of  a 
ring,  bought  by  his  majesty  of  the  Earl  of  Holt- 
land,,  and  of  other  jewels,  bought  of  Philip  Ja*- 
cobeoo,  jeweller,  and  a  jewel,  bought  of  William 
Rogers,  goldsmith,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
the  sum  of  £10,400.'  The  following  entry, 
though  of  a  later  date,  has  reference  to  jewels 
bought  during  this  period:  <By  order,  1st  of 
July,  1638,  to  Henry  Ellowes,  £1300,  for  a 
bracelet  which  his  majesty  bought  of  him,  and 
bestowed  upon  his  deiarest  consort  the  queen, 
for  a  new-year's  gift,  at  Xmas,  1636.'  "• 
The  imagination  of  the  poet  was  not  a  fiction  I 

**  Ajt  there  tbej  are. 
Nobles  end  eone  of  aoUee,  petenteee, 
MooopoUato,  end  ttewerde  of  this  poor  fenn. 


On  whose  leen  iheep  sit  the  propbetie  crows. 
Here  ii  tkt  pomp  that  $trip$  the  hounk**  orphan^ 
Hert  uthevride  thmt  bntks  the  det^laU  JumrL. 
Tbeee  ere  toe  lilies  glonoa*  es  SoloeuMr 
Who  toil  not,  neither  do  the/  spin — unless 
It  be  the  webe  they  catch  poor  rognes  withaH 
Hent  is  1^  emrfeii  which  f » them  wAo  eeni 
The  niggmrd  waree  ef  the  emrtkr  ecmre  lem—e 
The  tithe  that  wtU  stmaort  them  till  they  craml 
Back  to  its  eold^  hard  bosom.    Here  is  health 
FoIIow'd  bv  grim  dieease,  glory  by  shame. 
Waste  by  lean  famine,  wealth  by  eqnelid  want,. 
And  Emglamd's  eta  hjf  Engia»d*$. pumskmenL 

The  punishment  followed  hard  indeed.  Our 
next  extract  from  these  letters  exhibits  the 
writer's  royal  uncle  not  only  a  beggar,  but  & 
prisoner.  I  print  the  letters  out  of  their  ordec 
in  time,  because  it  is  of  importance,  in  regard 
to  the  connexion  I  believe  to  have  been  once 
meditated  by  the  popular  leaders  with  this  youngs 
prince,  to  complete  the  view  which  is  presented 
of  him  in  these  Taluable  and  very  interesting^ 
documents. 

But  first  let  the  reader  observe  this  passage 
from  Clarendon.  It  refers  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1643.  "The  arrival  of  the  prince- 
elector  at  London,"  says  the  noble  historian, 
**  was  now  no  less  the  discourse  of  all  tongues^ 
than  the  death  of  Mr.  Pym.  He  had  been  in 
England  before  the  troubles,  and  received  and! 
cherished  by  the  king  with  great  demonstration 
of  grace  and  kindness,  and  supplied  with  a  pen* 
sion  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  yearly* 
When  the  king  left  London,  he  attended  his 
majesty  to  York,  and  resided  there  with  him 
till  the  dififerences  grew  so  high  that  his  majesty 
found  it  necessary  to  resolve  to  raise  an  army 
for  his  defence.  Tien,  <m  a  sudden,  without 
giving  the  king  many  days'  notice  of  his  reso* 
lution,  thaiffrntee'eUetor  left  the  court ;,  and  taking 
the  opportunity  of  an  ordinary  vessel,  embarked 
himself  for  Holland,  to  the  wonder  of  ail  ment, 
who  thought  it  an  unseasonable  declaration  of 
his  fear  at  least  of  the  Parliament,  and  his  d^ 
sire  of  being  well  esteemed  by  them,  when  it  was* 
evident  they  esteemcJ  not  the  king  as  they 
should.  And  this  was  the  more  spoken  of^ 
when  it  was  afterward  known  that  the  Parlia- 
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ment  expressed  a  good  sense  of  his  having 
deserted  the  king,  and  imputed  it  to  bis  con- 
science, *  that  he  kneie  of  some  such  designs  of 
his  majesty  as  he  could  not  comply  with.*  At  this 
time,  after  many  loud  discourses  of  his  coming 
^which  were  derived  to  Oxford,  as  somewhat 
that  might  have  an  influence  upon  bis  majesty's 
counsels,  there  being  then  several  whispers  of  some 
high  proceedings  they  intended  against  the  kin^)^ 
he  arrived  at  Lon(!on,  and  was  received  witb 
ceremony ;  lodged  in  Whitehall,  and  order  taken 
for  the  payment  of  that  pension  which  had  been 
formerly  assigned  to  him  by  his  mi^esty ;  and 
a  particular  direction  given  by  both  Houses 
*  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  sit  in  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines,*  where,  after  he  had  taken 
the  covenants,  he  was  contented  to  be  often 
present :  of  all  which  the  king  took  no  other 
notice  than  somethnes  to  express  that  he  was 
sorry,  on  his  nephew's  behalf,  that  he  thought 
fit  to  declare  such  a  compliance.'* 

Whatever  the  prince's  hopes  were,  however, 
an  events  now  took  an  inanspicious  turn  re- 
specting them.  Pym  and  Hampden — the  lead- 
ers of  wbat  might  be  called  the  Constitutional 
party  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  controllers  of 
the  Pariiament  itself  so  long  as  they  lived — 
were  now  no  more.  Lord  Essex  was  powerless, 
and  their  successors  in  influence  were  declared 
Republicans.  Not  that  the  hopes  of  the  young 
prince  ever  perished  altogether  till  the  section 
of  Presbyterians  who  still  continued  to  encour- 
age them  had  also  undergone  most  merited  po- 
litical death :  they  were  still,  it  will  be  seen, 
retained ;  and  from  the  style  and  character  of 
the  extracts  which  I  now  give  in  support  of  this, 
another  and  a  not  ungrateful  fact  appears — that 
the  English  people  lost  little  by  losing  any  closer 
connexion  with  this  prince-elector.  His  feel- 
ings seem  to  have  been  really  mean  and  sordid 
as  bis  wants.  He  here  details  an  interview, 
interesting,  yet  very  painful  in  its  character, 
with  his  now  imprisoned  and  deserted  uncle. 
The  letter  is  dated  from  Whitehall,  the  12th  of 
November,  1647 : 

**  Madamb, — I  waitted  all  the  last  weeke  on 
the  kine  my  uncle  att  Hampton  Court,  whither 
I  intend  to  return  on  Munday  next,  since  there 
IS  very  few  w^h  him,  &  there  is  a  rumour  of  bis 
remouvall,  though  I  cannot  give  much  credit  to 
it,  untill  the  army  receive  some  satisfaction 
for  their  pay,'w*hout  w«h  they  will  hardly  goe 
farre  from  the  citty  or  pari*.  His  Ma''  upon  oc- 
casion doth  still  blame  the  way  I  have  bin  in 
all  this  while,  6c  I  doe  deffend  it  as  the  only 
shelter  I  have,  when  my  publique  businesse  i, 
my  person  have  received  soe  many  neglects  (I 
will  not  say  worse)  att  court,  &  by  those  that 
had  relation  to  him,  6l  noe  lesse  by  himselfe 
since  the  queene  hath  bad  any  hand  in  busi- 
nesse ;  butt  I  entred  upon  noe  particulars,  butt 
wished  that,  whatsoever  opinion  he  had  of  me, 
be  might  in  a  happy  a^greement  w<h  his  parK  be 
reestablished,  wherem  I  could  not  butt  also 
comprehend  the  safety  of  my  friends,  &  leave 
what  concemes  myselfe  to  the  venture.  Ma- 
dame, I  would  not  have  renewed  that  sore  of 
bis  ill  usage  of  me  since  the  queene  bath  had 
power  w4i  him,  butt  that  he  urged  me  to  it,  in 
saying  /  should  rather  have  lived  upon  bread  and 
water  than  have  com]^d  vfh  the  parf,  vfk  he  t*  I 
did  to  have  only  ong  c&ckin  more  in  my  dish  (w«h 


was  his  phrase,  it  I  doe  goesse  who  ma^  tsr 
of  it  in  another  occasion  afore  this  warn  be- 
gunne),  and  that  he  would  have  thought  itades- 
seign  more  worthy  his  neveu  if  I  had  gonm  shmti 
to  have  taken  his  crowne  from  his  head ;  w*h,  & 
such  like  expressions,  would  have  mooved  a 
sainct ;  neither  doe  I  know  of  any  butt  oor8sf> 
iour  that  would  have  ruined  biine^fe  for  tboM 
that  hate  one.  The  king  used  me  else  drily 
6l  w^h  enough  kindnesse  (att  least  in  appear- 
ance),  neither  seemed  be  displeaeed  att  the 
freedome  I  used  in  replying  to  him,  w^h  I  did 
wth  all  the  respect  I  could  conceive,  if  it  were 
otherwayes  I  should  hope  to  beare  of  it  by  f 
Ma*r.  As  I  am  writing  of  this,  I  am  told  that 
divers  coming  fVom  Hampton  Court  this  morn- 
ing say  that  the  king  is  gone  from  thence  this 
night,  ic  that  six  horses  were  heard  in  the  night 
gallopping  over  Kingstone  Bridge,  w«fa  is  sop* 
posed  to  have  beene  his  Ma*)^,  dc  that  it  was 
not  asainst  his  will,  since  there  was  noe  bossell 
att  all  heard  in  the  night,  dc  it  is  likely  his  Ma^ 
went  away  afore  the  guards  were  sett,  w'h 
used  to  be  about  9  of  the  ckxsk  att  night,  yes- 
terday having  been  his  writing  day,  in  w«h  he 
little  came  abroad,  dc  soone  retired  after  sap- 
per. Afore  I  close  this  I  shall  acquaint  y'  Ma^ 
w«h  what  I  doe  farther  beare  concerning  h» 
Ma*7.  .  .  I  heare  since  that  S'  John  Cooke,  ooe 
of  the  com**  w*h  the  king  hath  made  relation  to 
the  bowse  of  peeres  of  hisMa**"  departure  yes- 
ternight about  seven  of  the  clock  tbrcmgh  the 
garden  alone,  having  left  two  letters  upon  the 
table  in  his  bed-cbamber,  one  to  the  comis- 
sioners,  &  another  to  Coll.  Whaley  that  g]B»d- 
ed  him,  giving  them  thankes  for  their  civilities 
towards  nim,  desiring  the  com"  to  present  such 
papers  as  he  had  left  there  to  the  parP  (the  con- 
tents whereof  I  do  not  yett  know),  &  desires 
Coll.  Whaley  to  give  his  saddle  horses  to  the 
D.  of  Yorke.  This  ia  all  what  for  the  presesi 
I  can  acquaint  y'  Ma*y  concerning  this  basi- 
nesse,  not  doubting  butt  you  will  heare  more 
particulars  fVom  others,  since  I  have  not  beeoe 
abroad  to  day,  in  w*h  &  for  ever  I  rest  y*  Ma* 
most  humble  6l  obedient  sonn  dc  servant* 

••  CHABLEt.** 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  mother.*  dMei 
from  the  same  place  six  months  later,  be  re^ 
in  the  same  tone  of  indifferent  concern  to  the 
*'  cloud  the  king  lies  under  ;'*  observes  that  it  is 
**  more  unusuaU  for  kings  4"  ptecTUS  ever  to  can- 
fesse  themselves  to  be  in  the  wrong,  than  for  tnd 
smaler  potentates  as  myselfe  ;*'  protests  that  he  is 
"  not  to  answearfor  all  the  proceedings  of  o  dis- 
tempered state ;"  and  adds ;  **  as  for  my  credit 
w4i  the  parlament,  I  beleeve  y  Ma*'  nor  wf 
bodie  else  ever  heard  me  bragg  of  it,  tboofh  I 
thinke  myself  as  well  used  by  tkem  as  their  jm- 
ent  condition  4-  the  state  of  affaires  doth  pemitt; 
neither  doe  I  know  (considering  w%all  bow 
much  those  that  are  nearest  to  me  are  sgaioft 
them)  all  this  time  where  I  should  be  better, 
for  I  would  rather  be  beholding  to  those  who 

*  Hit  royal  cousins  we^inTolher letters  a  fraqssst  w*- 
j«ct  of  remark  between  the  prince  and  his  moUtisr.  la  «m, 
dated  from  Somerset  House,  the  90ih  of  Oct.,  IMS,  m  » 
following :  **  I  beleeve  your  Maty  woald  nott  be  of  siy  1- 
Stafford^  opinion  if  70a  saw  the  Dvfce  of  Gkster.^"7 
brother  Edward  had  erer  a  ruand  fhce  from  his  joett. » 
the  Duke  of  Glocesterhath  a  long  one  allrvadr :  A  Usem 
though  browns  yet,  in  my  opiaionare  of  aaatheT  shaft  »■ 
my  s<l  brothers,  boc  indeed  he  ha^  hit  fte«hteksa,ni»^ 
childTMi  of  that  aga  have.** 
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nerer  hare  disobliged  me  (to  whom  I  hare  some 
relation)  for  my  maintenance,  than  to  France, 
or  any  others  that  hare  wronged  me.*' 

Finally,  in  a  letter  written  within  a  month  of 
hie  oncle's  execution,  and  when  that  terrible 
coarse  of  policy  was  well  known  to  have  been 
decided  on,  this  prince  writes  to  his  mother, 
the  sister  of  Charles  I.,  in  this  cold,  unfeeling 
strain :  **  Toa  did  not  faile  in  your  judgement 
of  the  treaty  w«h  the  king,  though  I  beleeve  y 
Ma^  nor  noebody  else  could  have  imagined  the 
issue  thereof  altogether  soe  ill,  as  there  is  suf- 
ficient cause  to  feare  it  wiH  prouve.  Many  that 
were  well  wishers  to  it  did  ever  apprehend  tktU 
tke  kinf*9  too  long  husbanding  hU  conceasionst 
mnd  loose  of  oportuniht^  would  produce  those  ejects 
thai  are  fifUoteed,  dc  Ood  knowes  where  they  will 
end,  for  w<*  those  that  have  had  or  hare  still 
the  manadging  of  those  great  affhires  are  to  an- 
awear ;  others  that  are  butt  remotely  concern- 
ed in  the  etTects  thereof,  cannot  he  blamed  if  they 
doe  not  intermeddle ;  neither  is  it  in  their  power 
to  mend  any  thing ;  For  it  hath  been  seen  in 
all  governments  that  strength  unit  still  prevailed 
he  it  right  or  wrong V 

And  so  our  candidate-king  waited  quietly  by 
tin  the  execution  of  his  uncle,  and  then  he  found 
that  other  objects  were  entertained  by  its  pro- 
moters, which  could  fairly  dispense  at  last  with 
his  presence  altogether.  Certainly  Cromwell 
bad  better  claims  than  ChaHes  Louis ! 

That  extrabrdinary  man — ^to  resume  t]ie  his- 
tory of  his  fortunes-->has  spoken  little  in  the 
House  of  late,  but  since  the  death  of  Straffbrd 
he  has  even  increased  in  fervid  activity.  The 
reroottstrance  is  now  on  foot  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  is  one  of  its  most  ardent  pro- 
rooters  ;  for  with  every  act  of  policy  that  had 
fn  view  the  separation  of  the  moderate  from  the 
decided  party,  his  excitement  and  zeal  increas- 
ed. And,  even  thus  early  in  his  public  career, 
we  can  observe  that  affectation  of  indifference 
to  objects  on  which  he  had  set  his  soul,  which 
be  converted  in  after  life  into  one  great  means 
of  achieving  them. 

Thus  Clarendon,  speaking  of  the  remon- 
strance, tells  us. "  They  [the  leading  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons]  promised  themselves  they 
should  easily  carry  it :  so  that  the  day  it  was 
to  be  resumed,  they  entertained  the  House  all 
the  morning  with  other  debates,  and  towards 
noon  called  for  the  remonstrance ;  and  it  being 
urged  by  some  that  it  was  too  late  to  enter 
open  it,  with  much  difficulty  they  consented 
that  it  should  be  entered  upon  next  morninff  at 
Dine  of  the  dock ;  and  every  clause  should  be 
debated ;  for  they  would  not  have  the  House 
resolved  into  a  committee,  which  they  believed 
would  spend  too  much  time.  Oliver  Cromwell 
asked  the  Lord  Falkland  why  he  would  not  have 
it  put  off,  for  that  day  would  quickly  have  deter- 
mmed  it.  He  answered,  there  would  not  have 
been  time  enough,  for  sure  it  would  take  some 
debate.  The  caber  replied,  A  very  sorry  one : 
they  supposing,  by  the  computation  they  had 
made,  that  very  few  would  oppose  it.  But  he 
quickly  found  he  was  misuken.** 

It  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  Cromwell 
eoald  have  believed  this,  even  if  he  said  it,  since 
none  knew  better  than  Pym,  Hampden,  and 
bimeelf,  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  re- 
monstrance was  to  act  as  a  touchstone  of  par- 


ties both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  through- 
out the  nation.  Clarendon^s  addition  to  the 
story,  also,  is  utterly  incredible,  unless  it  is  to  be 
taken  as  another  evidence  of  Cromweirs  wily 
deceit,  which  it  is  difficult  to  take  in  that  light, 
seeing  so  little  motive  for  it.  For  the  debate 
having  been  renewed  the  following  day,  and 
having  ended  in  the  stormy  scene  so  vif  idly  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Philip  Warwick—**  (at  three  of 
the  clock  in  the  morning,  when  [by  a  majority 
of  eleven]  they  voted  it,  I  thought  we  had  aU 
sat  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  for 
we,  like  Joab*s  and  Abner*s  young  men,  had 
catcbed  at  each  other*s  locks,  and  sheathed  oar 
swords  in  each  other^s  bowels,  had  not  the  sa- 
gacity and  great  calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden,  by 
a  short  speech,  prevented  it,  and  led  us  to  de- 
fer our  angry  debate  until  the  next  morning)**< — 
the  noble  historian  tells  us,  **  that  as  the  mem- 
bers at  that  late  hour  were  hurrving  out  of  the 
House,  the  Lord  F*alkland  asked  Oliver  Crom- 
well whether  there  had  been  a  debate.  To 
which  he  answered,  he  would  take  his  word  an- 
other time ;  and  whispered  him  in  the  ear,  with 
sonoe  asseveration,  that  if  the  remonstrance 
had  been  rejected,  he  would  haoe  sold  all  he  had 
the  next  mornings  and  never  have  seen  England 
more ;  and  he  knew  there  were  many  other  hon- 
est men  of  the  same  resolution.  So  near,** 
adds  Clarendon,  **  was  the  poor  kingdom  at  that 
time  to  its  deliverance.**  The  story,  if  taken 
as  a  piece  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  Cromwell, 
is  not  to  be  believed  for  an  instant.  That,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  was  not  his  temper. 
It  was  not  his  temper  to  despair  of  any  achieve- 
ment on  which  he  had  fixed  his  determination 
and  his  hopes,  so  long  as  life,  and  his  good 
strong  arm,  remained  to  him. 

Civil  war  became  ineviuble,  and  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  Cromwell  that  he  was  the  first  man 
absolutely  in  the  field.  Acting  under  no  regu- 
lar commission,  he  performed  some  pieces  of 
daring  and  important  serrioe  in  his  native  dis- 
tricts. When  the  later  declaration  by  the  king* 
respecting  the  question  of  the  militia  had  left 
no  doubt  of  the  speedy  unfuriing  of  the  royal 
standard,  he  suddenly  left  London  for  the  old 
vicinity  of  Huntingdon,  whither  a  supply  of 
arms,  sent  at  his  own  private  charge,  had  prece- 
I  ded  him,  and  where  a  laree  body  of  dauntless 
men  awaited  him,  inspired  to  the  coming  con- 
'  flict  by  no  mercenary  or  mean  motives,  but  by 
the  great  old  lessons  they  had  learned  under 
the  farmer  of  Ely  and  St.  Ives.  His  striking 
determination,  too,  at  this  period,  to  venture 
every  thing  on  the  result  of  the  contest,  is  far- 
ther shown  by  his  having  recklessly  devoted 
large  sums  out  of  his  dwindled  private  patri- 
mony to  the  promotion  of  public  designs.  He 
had  given  £600  to  the  fund  raised  by  Pariia- 
ment  for  assistance  to  crush  the  Irish  rebellion ; 
he  had  purchased  th^  weapons  I  have  else- 
where named  ;*  and  when,  some  few  months 


*  OiTSB  in  the  Life  of  Pjrai. 

t  Tb«  fbllowinf  «ra  •xtraeU  fram  th*  joonwlt  of  Um 
Hoom:  '*WheraM  Mr.  Cromwen  hath  Mat  down  innt 
into  the  conntr  of  Camhridfe  for  the  defence  of  that  eonn- 
t7 ;  it  ie  thie  der  ordered  that  Sir  Dndlej  North  ahall  forth- 
with pay  to  ICr.  Cromwell  ^ClOO,  which  he  hath  rece<?ed 
from  Mr.  Crane,  late  hirh-eherllT  of  the  ooantjr  of  Cam- 
bridre:  which  taid  noCTtho  aaid  Mr.  Crane  had  remain- 
ing in  hit  hands  for  onat  and  condoct  money.**  **  OiderMl, 
that  Mr.  Cronwell  do  more  the  lord-UenteMat  for  the 
oouBtj  of  Camhridfe  to  grant  hit  depotatioa  to  msm  of  the 
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later,  a  difficalty  arose  respecting  some  hired 
wagons  provided  to  put  Lord  Manchester's 
army  in  motion  against  the  king,  he  at  once  got 
rid  of  the  difficulty  by  paying  out  of  his  own 
purse  £100  for  the  hire. 

Having  arrived  and  picked  out  bis  men — a 
solid  foundation  for  his  famous  regiment  of 
Ironside^ — he  appears  at  once  to  have  bent  his 
chief  exertions  to  the  organization  of  some 
system  among  the  chief  popular  men  of  the  dis- 
trict, whereby  they  might  have  the  inhabitants 
immediately  trained  to  military  service,  the 
eastern  counties  associated  for  mutual  defence, 
and  the  movements  of  the  Royalists  watched 
with  unsparing  vigilance.  In  the  Commons* 
Journals  of  a  very  little  later  date,  an  order  is 
observed,  that  **  Mr.  Cromwell  do  move  the 
lord-lieutenant  for  the  oaunty  of  Cambridge  to 
grant  his  deputation  to  soBue  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Cambridge  to  train  and  exercise 
the  inhabitants  of  thaA  town.^ 

And  a  more  obvious  piece  of  daring  service — 
more  important  it  could  not  be — ^while  the  royal 
standard  still  remained  unfurled,  commemo- 
rated Cromweirs  resolved  zeal.  Taking  along 
with  him  his  brotber-kk-law  Valentine  Wauton 
(member  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon),  he  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  the  plate  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  a  spoil  of  inestimable  value,  which 
was  then  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to  the  king, 
to  be  melted  down  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.* 
We  find  from  the  Journals,  that  oi>  the  15th  of 
August,  1642,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton  gave  an  ac- 
count in  the  lower  House,  from  the  committee 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  that  »^Mr. 
Cromwell,  in  Cambridgeshire,  had  seized  the 
magazine  in  the  castle  of  Cambridge,  and  bad 
hindered  the  carrying  of  the  plate  from  that 
university.'*  And  on  the  18th  of  August,,  we 
find  from  the  same  authorities,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  an  order  for  the  "  in- 
demnity of  Mr.  Cromwell  and  Mr.  Walton,  and 
those  that  have  or  shall  assist  them  in  the  8toi>- 
ping  of  the  plate  that  was  going  from  Cambridge 
to  Yurk.*'t 

Nor,  in  these  first  decisive  movements,  did 
Cromwell  forget  his  uncle  Sir  Oliver's  powers 
of  mischief  and  aptitude  to  use  them.  #He 
marched  over  to  Ramsey,  found  his  uncle  at 
home,  and  having  treated  him  personally  with 

inbabitantt  of  the  town  of  Cambridg;*  to  tniio  and  ezerciM 
the  inhatntanto  of  that  towA.— 1043.** 

*  Varioua  accounts  have  been  given  of  this  traneactiom 
which,  though  disputed  in  various  ways,  is  correctly  stated 
in  the  text ;  but  perhaps  the  most  comical  versioo  is  that 
which  follows,  from  a  tract  entitled  **  Querela  Contabrigi- 
ensis,"  in  which  certainly,  while  the  writer  diq)otes  the 
seizure  of  the  plate,  he  concedes  a  seizure  of  a  different 
anrt,  as  prompt  and  more  amusing.  **  Master  Cromwell, 
burgess  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  then  newly  turned 
a  man  <A  war,,  was  sent  down,  as  himself  confessed,  by  his 
masters  above,  at  the  inritation  of  bis  masters  below,  to 
gather  what  strength,  he  could,  and  stop  all  passages,  that 
no  plate  might  be  sent ;  but  his  designs  being  frustrated, 
and  his  character  as  an  active,  subtle  man  tlwreby  some- 
what ^aken,  he  hath  ever  since  bent  himself  to  work  what 
revenge  and  mischief  he  could  against  ns.  In  purrait 
whereof,  before  that  month  was  expired,  down  ha  cmaes 
•gain,  in  a  tarriUe  manner,  with  what  forces  ha  could  draw 
together,  and  surruunds  divers  colleges  while  we  were  at 
our  devotion  in  our  several  chapels,  taking  awaypruonert 
Mvrrwi  doctw*  of  tUvimty^  heads  of  coUege$t  and  ikon  k§ 
camriea  with  Mm  to  London  i»  triumph/* 

t  See,  also.  May's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament,  3d 
book,  p.  79.  The  booty  must  have  been  ver}-  large  indeed, 
since  we  find  that  the  particular  pieces  sent  from  St.  John's 
QiUage  alone  amounted  to  206ft|  ovnoes.  See  Barwick's 
Life,  p.  S4. 


every  demonstration  of  studied  kindiiMS  aid 
respect,  resolvedly  took  from  him  aU  his  means 
of  at  that  instant  assisting  the  king.  The  scene 
must  have  been  strange  on  both  sides,  but  it 
illustrates  in  CromweU,  with  singular  force,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  qualities  of  his  char- 
acter. The  reader  will  require  notbing  nore 
to  assist  his  imagination  in  the  matter,  afto*  be 
has  read  the  delightfully  characteristie  vesica 
of  the  anecdote  given  by  Sir  Philip  WarwidL 
"While  I  was  about  Huntingdon,"  he  sajs, 
"visiting  old  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  bis  unde 
and  godfother,  at  his  house  at  Ramsey,  he  told 
me  this  story  of  his  successful  nefiiiew  and 
godson :  that  he  visited  him  with  a  good  strong 
party  of  horse,  and  that  he  bad  ttkU  km  kia 
blessings  and  ibat  ike  fev  hourt  kt  wom  there  ki 
would  not  keep  on  fUe  hat  in  hta-pKimtet;  bat,  at 
the  same  time,  he  not  only  dimumed,  imt  fUudtr^ 
ed  him,  for  he  took  away  all  his  plate.** 

At  last  the  king  took  the  field,  and  the  regu- 
lar levies  commenced  on  both  sides,  as  they 
have  been  described  in  the  memoirs  of  I^ 
and  Hampden.  It  only  remains  here  to  notice. 
in  particular  detail,  the  practical  result  of  all 
those  great  thoughts  which  I  have  heretofore 
shown  in  the  eourse  of  partial  realizatioa  at  the 
various  sts^es  of  Cromwell*s  history — in  the 
final  organization  of  that  immortal  troop  of 
horse,  which  became  the  after  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  Had  his  history  closed 
with  the  raising  and  disciplining  of  these  men, 
it  would  have  left  a  su£Scient  warrant  of  his 
greatness  to  posterity. 

Having  accepted  the  commission  under  Es- 
sex of  a  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  enrol  a  body  of  a  thousand  men. 
And  on  this  point  let  us  first  quote  the  eeto- 
brated  Baxter's  words :  "  I  think,'*  says  thai 
generally  well-intentioned  person,  "  that,  hav- 
ing been  a  prodigal  in  his  youth,  and  afterward 
changed  to  a  zealous  religiousness,  be  meant 
honestly  in  the  main,  and  was  pious  and  con- 
scionable  in  the  main  course  of  his  life,  tHi 
froeperity  and  success  corrupted  him  ;  that  at  his 
first  entrance  into  the  wars,  being  but  a  cap- 
tain of  horse,  he  had  a  special  care  to  get  reli- 
gious men  into  his  troop :  these  men  were  ef 
greater  understanding  than  common  soldiers,  aad 
therefore  were  more  apprehensive  of  the  im- 
portance and  consequence  of  the  wars;  and 
making  not  moneu,  but  thai  vfhieh  they  took/or  tke 
public  felicity,  to  he  their  end,  they  were  the  more 
engaged  to  be  valiant  t  for  he  that  maketh 
money  his  end,  doth  esteem  his  life  above  his 
pay,  and  therefore  is  like  enough  to  save  it  by 
flight  when  danger  comes,  if  possibly  he  rai^; 
but  he  that  maketh  the  felicity  of  church  and 
state  his  end,  esteemeth  it  above  his  life;  and 
therefore  will  the  sooner  lay  down  his  lif^  for 
it.  And  men  of  parts  and  understanding  know 
how  to  manage  their  business,  and  know  that 
flying  is  the  surest  way  to  death,  and  that 
standing  to  it  is  the  likeliest  way  to  escape ; 
there  being  many  usually  that  fall  in  the  flight 
for  one  that  falleth  in  valiant  fight.  Thase 
things  it*s  probable  that  Cromwell  understood, 
and  that  none  would  be  such  engaged  valiant 
men  as  the  religious ;  but  yet  I  conjecture,  tktt 
at  his  first  choosing  such  men  into  his  troop,  it  was 
the  very  esteem  and  lore  of  religious  men  t^ 
principally  moved  him,  and  the  avoiding  of  thoss 
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disoidCTs,  mntimes,  ptunderiiigs,  and  grieTances 
of  the  coQBtry,  which  debosht  mea  in  armies 
are  eommooly  guilty  of:  by  this  means  he  in- 
deed sped  better  than  he  expected.  Aires> 
Desboroagh,  Berry,  Evanson,  and  the  rest  of 
that  troop  did  proTe  so  Taliant,  that,  as  far  as 
I  oould  leara,  tkey  never  once  r«»  mway  htfore  mm 
ememy.  Hereopon  he  got  a  commission  to  take 
some  care  of  the  associated  counties,  where  he 
brought  this  troop  iato  a  doable  regiment  of 
fourteen  fall  troops ;  and  all  these  as  full  of  re- 
Ugioos  men  as  he  could  get :  these  baring  more 
than  ordinary  wit  and  resolution,  had  more  than 
ordinary  success.*'  In  this  passage  the  writer 
touches  on  a  question  of  some  interest  in  al- 
hiding  to  tbe  irst  motives  that  are  likely  to 
hare  |)/empled  Cromwell  in  the  selection  of 
such  nieti  as  these.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt, 
I  thiak,  as  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  these 
piges  hitherto  to  illustrate,  that  the  religious 
teadeneies  were  seixed  by  his  genius  first  as  a 
flwaas  rather  than  an  ead ;  yet  it  might  have 
been  ia  his  thoughts  as  strongly  that  the  end 
lo  be  achieTod  was  that  of  the  best  interests 
of  rehgioa  no  less. 

Nor  win  the  reader  who  has  accompanied 
me  thus  far  suppose  that  this  Republican  cap- 
tain held  religioa  to  be  the  sole  necessary  ac- 
eomphshmeBt  of  a  soldier.  While  he  held,  in- 
deed, that  hraTery  unaccompanied  by  lofty  mo- 
tives was  a  mere  brutiaa  faculty,  he  held  as 
strongly  that  the  noblest  and  least  mercenai^ 
nottves  required  yet  the  most  faithful  disci- 
pline. His  regiment  is  thus  described  by  White- 
loeke.  **  He  bad  a  brave  regiment  of  horse  of 
his  eouatryaaen,  most  of  them  freeholders  and 
freeholden^  sons,  who  upon  matter  of  con- 
seieace  engaged  in  this  quarrel,  and  under  Crom- 
wefl.  And  thus,  Uinf  well  armed  within  l^  the 
miitfaction  of  their  own  eoneeieneeM^  mnd  withotU 
h  good  iron  amw,  theff  would  os  one  mon  charge 
frmhf  and  fighl  deoferatekfy  A  political  ene- 
my to  Cromwell  writes  mil  more  strongly  of 
the  ezoeOeaoe  o€  his  military  discipline.  «*  His 
mea,**  aaya  the  writer,  '*  who,  in  the  begiaaing, 
were  unsldllal  both  in  handling  their  arms  and 
managiag  their  horses,  by  diTigeuce  and  indus- 
try became  exeeUent  soldiers ;  for  Cromwell 
used  them  daily  to  look  after,  feed,  and  dress 
their  horses,  and,  whea  it  was  needful,  tolieto- 
gtiher  with  ihem  on  the  ground ;  and,  besides, 
taught  theaa  to  tUan  and  keep  their  arms  bright, 
aid  have  ihem  ready  for  service ;  to  choose 
the  best  armour,  aad  lo  arm  themselves  to  the 
best  advantage.  Trained  up  in  this  kind  of 
military  exercise,  they  excelled  all  their  fellow- 
Mkliers  ia  feats  of  war,  and  obtained  more  vic- 
tories over  their  enemies.  **• 

But  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  evi- 
deaee  oa  these  minor  points  of  discipline  re- 
Ottins  to  be  quoted  from  a  still  more  inveterate 
eaemy.  "Cromwell,**  says  Heath^t  "well 
kaowing  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  (which  was 


*  **  Hi  a«t«B  initio  see  mnm  tracCandt  imc  cquoa  ^iiftrit 
initj'"''^  aolavtiA^v*  beUatotw  tMrruu  •vMeniat ;  9qv» 
twi*  nni  tmdu,  »«tm«dM  ao  deUTfOBdis  iadiet  MttMraoli 
•at,  tt  •  op«s  font  mral  komicalMuido ;  aima  iasa^ 
ya&i«,  mitfda  at  mni  •xpodtta  Mrrmre,  loricat  opCimM  ia- 
*Hrt,  Mfo*  eaCaio  araMtm  geiMT*  ooBaaairt  eondoo*- 
iwtnl  mm  CnNsweUiiu.  Atqa*  hoe  oxareitii  militaria 
gHMtv,  jftm  >«%QU  eooouUtonvm  omnibu  emieaire  rir- 

«■!/»  amaiT^e.,  part  iL ,  fu  ro. 


pretended  for  religion),  resolved  and  advised 
that  there  were  no  men  so  likely  to  oppose  the 
conquering  gallantry  of  those  gentlemen  on  the 
king's  side  as  such  who  were  or  should  be  en- 
gaged upon  account  of  conscience  and  xeal, 
which  would  spirit  them  with  the  same  mag- 
nanimous fortitude,  and  make  them  also  to  en- 
dure the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  the  war 
with  a  more  pertinacious  constancy,  as  having 
bodies  better  able,  and  minds  more  finely  sub- 
limed upon  that  score,  pro  aris  et  focis,  than 
the  mixed  and  most  rascally  herd  of  loose  and 
vicious  people.  But  yet,  prudently  considering 
that  in  so  long  an  interval  and  vacancy  of  war, 
from  which  this  nation  had  been  blessed,  the 
most  forwardest  Hotspure  on  the  account  of 
zeal  might  quale  and  shrink  at  the  noise  of  the 
battel,  and  their  spiritual  proud  courage  abate 
at  the  encounter,  aad  never  defie  a  Cavalier 
again  after  one  dismal  alarum  and  fright  of  a 
discomfiture,  be  would  jb-et  prove  and  try  hio 
troopers  how  they  could  endure  a  sudden  terrour^ 
and  by  that  grow  hardy  to  the  constancy  of 
danger  (as  eagles  certifie  themselves  of  the  gen- 
uine race  of  their  young  ones  by  their  experi- 
encing how  they  can  outstare  and  brave  the 
sun,  and  imitate  them  with  a  bold  and  passive 
fortitude,  the  hardy  rudiments  of  their  fighting, 
predatory  life) ;  for  as  he  relied  on  one  hand 
upon  their  religious  resolution  and  spiritual  val- 
our, so  did  he  not  reject  the  arm  of  flesh,  which 
should  actuate  those  inward  impulses,  and  by 
a  just  temprament  of  both  to  a  true  metoL,  conda<^ 
and  manage  their  sober  and  well-governed  bra- 
very to  an  assurance  of  success  and  victory ; 
and  such  whose  hearts  faUedy  he  resolved  to  dtt- 
mount  them,  ond  give  their  horses  to  more  eouruge^ 
ous  riders.  This  he  did  by  a  stratagen  upon  the 
first  muster  of  his  troop ;  when  having  privily 
placed  twelve  men  in  an  ambuscado  (it  being  neer 
some  of  the  king's  garrisons),  upon  a  signal  or 
the  appointed  time,  the  said  ambush,  with  a  (nuiur- 
et  sounding  a  charge^  galloped  furiously  to  the 
body,  out  </  which  soma  30  instantly  fled  out  of 
fear  and  dismay,  and  were  glad  the  forfeiture 
was  so  cheap  and  easie,  and,  ashamed  of  their 
childish  and  disgraceful  deserting  of  their  sta- 
tion and  colours,  had  not  the  confidence  to  re- 
quest their  continuance  in  his  service,  or  deny 
or  scrapie  the  rendring  their  horses  to  them  who 
should  flght  the  Lord's  baUd  in  their  stead.** 

Some  shades  there  are  in  the  account  1  have 
next  to  quote  of  this  remarkable  regiment,  but 
it  has  also  characteristic  touches  of  happiest 
troth  which  may  not  be  denied.  **  All  Crom- 
well's men,**  says  Sir  Philip,  "  had  either  natu- 
rally the  fanatic  humour,  or  soon  imbibed  iL 
A  herd  of  this  sort  of  men  being  by  him  drawn 
together,  he  himself,  like  Mohammed,  having 
transports  of  fancy,  and,  withal,  a  crafty  un- 
derstanding, knowing  that  natural  principles, 
though  not  morally  good,  will  conduce  to  the 
attainment  of  natural  and  politic  ends,  made 
use  of  the  zeal  and  credulity  of  those  persons ; 
teaching  them,  as  they  too  readily  taught  them- 
selves, that  they  engaged  for  God  when  he  led 
them  against  the  king ;  and  where  this  opinion 
met  with  a  natural  courage,  it  mads  them  the 
bolder,  and  too  often  the  crudler  ;  for  it  was  such 
a  sort  of  men  as  killed  brave  young  Cavendish 
and  many  others,  after  quarter  given,  in  cold 
blood.    And  these  men,  habituated  wwre  to  spir* 
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Uuai  pride  th^n  e&mal  riot  or  intimperome,  so, 
coo8eqoently,  baring  been  industrious  and  ac* 
tiTO  in  their  former  callings  and  professions, 
where  natural  courage  wanted,  leal  supplied 
its  place ;  and  atjirsi  they  ckott  rether  todie  tkmn 
Jfy ;  and  cuetom  removtd  fear  of  danger ;  and  af- 
terward, finding  the  sweet  of  good  pay  and  of 
opulent  plunder  and  preferment,  the  heeraiioe 
pari  made  gain  eeem  to  them  a  nahtral  member  of 
godiinees.^* 

Finally,  and  most  intorestiiig  eridence  of  all, 
Cromwell  himself,  ia  ooe  of  his  confereuoes 
during  the  Protectorate,  thus  described,  in 
memorable  and  characteristic  words,  his  own 
proceedings  at  the  present  period  of  his  history. 
••  I  was,"  he  said,  ••  a  person  that  from  my  first 
employment  was  suddenly  preferred  and  lifted 
up  from  lesser  trusts  to  greater,  from  my  first 
being  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  ;  and  I  did 
labour  (as  well  as  I  coold)  to  discharge  my 
trust ;  and  God  blessed  me  as  it  pleased  him ; 
and  I  did  truly  and  plainly,  and  then,  in  a  way 
of  foolish  simplicity  (as  it  was  judged  by  Tery 
great  and  wise  men,  and  good  men  tooX  de- 
sired to  make  my  instruments  to  help  me  in 
this  work ;  and  I  wiD  deal  plainly  with  you.  / 
had  a  oery  worthy  friend  then,  and  he  teae  a  very 
noble  nereon,  and  J  know  hie  memory  woo  very 
grateful  to  all,  Mr.  John  Hampden.  At  my  first 
going  out  into  this  engagement  (I  saw),  their 
men  were  beaten  at  every  hand ;  I  did,  indeed, 
and  desired  him  that  he  would  make  some  ad- 
ditions to  my  Lord  Essex's  army  of  some  new 
regiments ;  and  I  told  him  I  would  be  service- 
able to  him  in  bringing  such  men  as  I  thought 
had  a  spirit  that  would  do  something  in  the 
work.  Tlif  it  oery  true  that  I  tell  you;  God 
knowe  I  lye  not:  *Your  troops,*  said  I,  *are 
most  of  them  old,  decayed  eerting-men  and  tap- 
otersj  and  eueh  kind  of  fellow*  ;*  and  said  I,  *  their 
troops  are  gentlemen*e  eons,  younger  eons,  and 
persons  of  quality :  do  you  think  that  the  spirits  of 
such  base  and  mean  fellows  will  be  ever  able  to  en- 
counter gentlemen,  that  have  honour,  and  courage, 
and  resUution  in  them  T*    Truly,  I  presented  him 

*  Not  ditpntiBg  tiMM  ahivwd  biatt  by  Sir  Pttlip  W«r- 
vkk,  tlw  •vid««M  of  »ii  tywiimam  Bwy  b«  quoUd  h«n, 
ia  rappost  of  the  contiDued  mildness,  modesty,  religion,  and 
goodness  of  Cn>mweirs  specinl  regiments :  **  Quicauid  etfU' 
mnnt  in  te  deraentes  Olivnri,  nnact  non  facio,  retigiueissi- 
mum  iapentoiem,  religionit  mediis  in  •seiciribns  defen* 
soram,  proteotonm,  pronngmtorem,  nemo  nisi  laudnm  toarum 
sttpn  modnm  inridas  hie  reperitor,  qai  te  non  saspeierit, 
admiratas  foarit,  obsenrmntii  summi  aoa  colaevit.  Enlm 
van  abiaam  tenanua  taai  rsligiaaas  visos  eat  impentor, 
tanqn^  religioaat  axerdtas  t  Miratus  ego  snm,  varias  An- 
glia  jprorincias  tone  firo  negotiornm  meomm,  vel  primeipit 
mm  Stremstimi  Dmeu  Gwelirim  Cemilit  Hmrwmmim  necea- 
aitala  peragraaa,  a«sqa#  militibva  tnis  rafertas,  ita  quietaa, 
tianqnillaa,  pacataa,  qaasi  aa  anas  qoidem  in  illis  miles 
asset,  sic  addictas  pietati,  qaasi  nnMiachoram  non  militom 
legiones  in  pagis  tpaaram  dispeiMs  dagerent.  Ita  earta 
■mgnlis  dt^btts  xAm  faadendis  Deo  pvadbas,  tin  aodiaadis 
dai  pnMoaiis,  arant  assipata  tempora,  milites  ipeoe  adeb 
BMidestoe,  nihilqae  nisi  Deam,  pietatem,  religtooem,  Tirtn^ 
tem  reipirantes,  at  ingenud  fataar  com  stunora  non  aedi- 
oeri  stepii  sospeii.  Atqna  na  patot  hie  aliqais  Talla  ma 
b)andin,alaam  (Nirario  divandere,  vel  ii^  illiua  aares  instil- 
lars,  testem  Deum  adhibe«i,  quod  sepisaime  prcsidiarioe 
Olivahi,  mods  saprft  dictS  milites  adieas,  ne  Tel  tnTeracoa- 
dnm  Terbalnm  naonam  ab  allins  ax  illia  vm  pefoapetim, 
ja^jaraadornqne  aallnm,  sed  mevam  hamaaitatem,  orbani- 
tatem,  pietatem,  Terecnndiam,  modestiam  animadYerterim. 
Unde  nequaqoam  in  Olirarli  rotlittbus  loeum  habere  potest 
qood  de  omnibas  aliis  jampridam  dsfaatarnm  est. 

Nulla  fldea  pietasqoA  Tins  qai  eaatra  aaqiraatar  j 
^  de  illis  dioandum  potias  ast, 

Malta  Adas  piataaqo*  Tifte  qoi  oaatim  aaq««atw.» 


in  this  mana«r  conseieflitloQaly,  and  tniy  I  dH 
ten  him,  you  must  get  men  of  a  spirit;  mid  tabs 
it  not  ill  what  I  say  <I  know  you  w91  not)  of  a 
spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  on  as  far  as  grmHtmsa 
will  gOfOr  else  I  am  sure  you  will  he  bamUm  sOdL 
I  told  him  so  ;  I  did  truly.  He  iMi#  m  voim  and 
worthy  person,  and  he  did  think  thai  I  tmUod  a 
good  notion,  but  an  impraetieable  one  ;  truly  I  tali 
him  1  coald  do  somewhat  in  it ;  I  did  so ;  md 


truly  J  must  needs  say  that  to  yon  (iaspait  it  m 
what  you  pleaseX  I  raiaed  such  aseii  as  Indcbe 
fear  of  God  before  them,  and  asade  soae  eaa- 
soience  of  what  they  did ;  and  fnm  thai  day 
forward,  I  must  say  to  you,  they  ware  meuer 
beaten,  and  wherever  they  were  engogedagemnatdka 
enemy,  they  beat  continually;  and  truly  this  as 
matter  of  praise  to  God ;  sad  it  iMth  aone  i»> 
strnction  in  it,  to  own  men  that  are  tmkigsamm 
and  godly,  and  so  many  of  them  as  are  prmm 
ably,  and  honestly,  and  quietly  dispooed  to  km 
within  government,*  as  wiU  bt  sul^aet  to  thaao 
Gospel  roles  of  obeying  magistrates;,  aad  liriag 
under  authority.  I  reckon  aa  godliwaaa  with- 
out this  circle ;  but  without  this  spiril,  lei  it 
pretend  what  it  will,  it  is  diabolical,  it  as  devA- 
ish.  it  is  from  diabolical  spirits,  from  tlia  f---** 
of  Jotham's  wickedness.*' 

And  now,  in  leading  forth  inta  the  fieU  1 
thousand  warriors,  OliTer Crooiwell  gavel 
their  last  instruction  in  a  piece  of  tej  siaoer^ 
ity,  which,  better  than  the  cold  hypocaiay  ha 
had  equally  at  command,  arailed  him  fiw  hia 
present  purposes.  He  told  them  that  he  i 
not  seek  to  perplex  them  (since  i 
had  beard  instructed  their  troops  in  the  i 
legal  fictiona  of  their  civil  aaperioi 
ment)  with  any  suefa  phrases  as 
king  and  Parliament :  t  it  was  for  the  1 
alone  they  were  now  laarehiag  iata  aaihtary 
serrice;  for  himself,  he  dedaied,  that  if  ha  Mat 
Kmg  Charles  in  the  body  />f  the  saaaij,  ha 
would  as  sooB  discharge  his  pialol  upaa  hiaa  aa 
upon  any  priTate  man;  and  lor  any  aoldiar 
present,  therefore,  who  was  tTooblsd  with  a 
conscience  that  might  not  let  him  do  the  Hsa* 
he  adrised  him  even  now  to  quit  the 
he  was  engaged  in.  A  terrible  ahoat 
termined  seal  announced  no  deserter 
score,  and  on  marched  Oromwel}  and  hia  1 
j  sides—tben  the  seed,  and  soon  aftev  the  ilawa; 
of  that  astonishing  army,  whioh  eves  Lanl 
Clarendon  could  deaoribe  as  oae  to  whaeh  vie- 
tory  was  entailed,  and  which,  humanly  apaafc* 
ing,  could  hardly  fail  of  oonquest  whithersoeter 
led  ;    an  army  whose 


*  This  was  said,  the  laader  wUl  recoDect,  vnAer  the  Tv^ 
tsetorate,  in  a  conliBTenoe  on  the  adraatagea  af  memvcip. 

t  ▲  few  months  later  ho  w  aaid,  oa  tha  aathontyaf  • 
Rayaliat  joatnal  of  tha  tiaie,  the  **  Mare«ii«s  PaUbcva^*  la 
haTe  aaed  a  Tory  diiferent  style.  Whaa  the  ummattmh 
counties,  sajrs  the  writer,  were  threatened  br  Lord  Cy^ 
Cromwell  inrited  the  principal  geatry  ia  Essea,  taAft^ 
Norfolk,  Cambridge,  aad  Hertford  ta  a  canfaraacw,  ahia 
ha  argad  upon  them  the  propriety  of  autiag  all  tha  fatmm 
thar  could  raise,  in  order  to  repulse  the 


He  eatreated  thaaa  la  aenaider  seitoaal/  how  aceefaaHe  a 
aanrioe  thayahonld  rendartothakiMby  tospiagtwuilinh 
aoantiea  ia  his  obedimice ;  and  eoadadad  bj  drnwusc  Asm 
attention  to  the  hoaoara  aad  other  rawaids  whack  ihsv 
night  j«sI1t  aspect  from  his  migeaty,  ia  ratuM  far  aa  s|^M 
a  proof  of  their  loyalty  r  **  8a«h  axoalleat  Mta  ka«*  Am^ 
he  caatinaea,  **  to  abuse  the  people,  aad  maka  Uw«  Am 
they  do  good  senriea  to  tha  king,  whan  thay  omAaaa^r  ta 
destroy  hhn.**  It  wHl  be  obaerred  that  beta  Cwmrftjaaa 
dealing  with  the  gantry  ■am  tha  c 
liamantary  force. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


m 


vium  solinet J  and  maimers,  whose  courage 
•od  success,  made  it  famous  and  terrible  all 
oyer  the  world.  *•  On  went  Noll  Cromwell," 
said  the  reckless  Royalist  Marchmont  Need- 
ham— **  forth  went  Noll  in  the  might  of  his 
spirit,  with  his  swords  and  Bibles,  and  with  all 
his  train  of  disciples ;  eyery  one  of  whom  is  as 
a  David,  a  man  of  war  and  a  prophet ;  gifled 
mea  all,  that  have  resolved  to  their  work  better 
than  an  J  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  are  rushing 
through  England  with  their  two-edged  swords 
aod  Bibles,  to  convert  the  Gentiles." 

Cromwell  styles  himself  a  captain  of  a  troop 
in  the  diaraoteristic  piece  of  autobiography 
quoted  in  these  descriptions  of  his  men,  but  I 
cannot  discover  that  he  ever  held  such  a  com- 
mission under  Essex.  It  possibly  refers  merely 
to  the  period  of  his  first  daring  excursions  be- 
fore the  king's  standard  was  in  the  fieU,  and 
which,  without  any  regular  commission,  he 
seems  to  have  pursued  also  some  few  days 
after,  for  one  of  his  exploiu  before  all  the  Parlia- 
mentary commissions  of  array  had  been  issued 
was  to  seise  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Conisby, 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Herts,  who  had 
came  to  St.  Alban's  on  the  market-day  for  the 
parpose  of  proclaiming  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
all  who  should  be  his  followers,  traitors.  The 
self-important  knight  had  arrived  in  the  market- 
place, and  gravely  unfolded  his  momentous 
procUmatioa,  when  suddenly  he  was  pounced 
upon  by  Cromwell  and  his  troop,  and  carried  off 
a  eaptive  to  London.  Then  it  was  Cromwell 
received  his  ool#aers  commission,  with  an  in- 
stmetion  to  increase  his  followers  to  a  regiment 
of  a  thousand  men ;  and  how  he  did  this  the 
reader  has  seen. 

Meanwhile,  the  commissions  of  array  are  out 
en  all  sides,  and  every  town,<every  village,  every 
hamlet  in  England  is  a  muster-place  for  armed 
men,  who  are  to  fight  against  their  own  coun- 
tiymen,  their  friends,  perhaps  their  kindred. 
The  causes  which  suddenly  raised  up  for  the 
king  a  larger  levy  of  partisans  and  soldiers  than 
ooiUd  posubly  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Par- 
Uament,  have  been  already  placed  before  the 
reader.*  **I  thought,'*  says  the  enthusiastic 
and  honest  Jjudkiw,  in  describing  his  adhesion 
to  the  army  of  Essex,t  **  I  thought  the  justice 
of  that  cauae  I  had  engaged  in  to  be  so  evident, 
that  I  could  not  imagine  it  to  be  attended  with 
ouich  difficulty;  for  though  I  supposed  that 
maay  of  the  clergy,  who  had  been  the  principal 


*  la  the  Lif«  of  Huap4en. 

t  "  Soon  ifUr  my  eftfttgement  ia  this  cavM,  I  net  with 
Mr.  Ri^snl  FieaaM.  toa  to  th«  Lord  Say,  and  Mr.  Charlea 
FlMtvood,  mm  to  Sir  Mile*  Fleetwood,  thea  a  member  of 
the  HooM  of  CmnoKnit,  with  whom  eootultiaf;,  it  wat  re- 
■dvtd  by  oa  to  aceembla  as  maay  yoang^  gentiemea  of  tl\^ 
laas  of  C<Hnt,  of  which  we  thea  were,  and  others,  as  should 
ht  fbaad  disposed  to  this  service,  in  order  to  be  iastroeted 
tsfether  in  the  use  of  arms,  to  render  ourselves  fit  and  ca- 
pu>le  of  actiof  in  case  there  shoakl  be  occasion  to  make  nse 
flf  as.  To  this  end,  we  procured  a  person  experienced  in 
Bifitar^  affaire  to  iastroot  us  in  the  use  of  arms,  aad  for 
some  tiae  we  frsqaently  met  to  exercise  at  the  Artillery 
Groaad  io  London.  And  being  informed  that  the  Parlia- 
iMot  had  resolved  to  raise  a  life -guard  for  the  Earl  of  Es- 
ses, to  eoastst  of  a  hoadrsd  gentiemea,  under  the  connnand 
of  Sir  Philip  Stapktoa,  a  member  of  Parliament,  most  of 
our  oompaay  eatered  themselves  thereia,  and  made  up  the 
mstest  rart  of  the  said  guurd ;  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Rirhard  Fiennes,  Mr.  Charles  PleetwoM,  afterwaid  lieu- 
teaaat-ffeoevBl.  Msjor>geoaral  Harrison,  Colonel  Nathaniel 
lich.  Colonel  Thomlinsoo,  Colonel  Twisletoo,  Colonel  Boe- 
welU  Major  Whitby,  and  myself,  with  diren  othen."— XmI- 


authors  of  our  miseries,  together  with  some  of 
the  courtiers,  and  such  as  absolutely  depended 
on  the  king  for  their  subsistence,  as  also  some 
foreigners,  would  adhere  to  him,  yet  I  could 
not  think  that  many  of  the  people,  who  had 
been  king  oppressed  with  heavy  burdens,  and 
now,  with  great  difiiculty,  had  obtained  a  Par* 
liament,  composed  of  such  persons  as  were 
willing  to  run  all  hazards  to  procure  a  lasting 
settlement  for  the  nation,  would  be  either  such 
enemies  to  themselves,  or  so  ungrateful  to  those 
they  had  trusted,  as  not  to  stand  by  tbem  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power ;  at  least  (though 
some  might  not  have  so  much  resolution  and 
courage  as  to  venture  all  with  them,  yet),  that 
they  would  not  be  so  treacherous  and  unworthy 
as  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  enemy  against 
those  who  had  the  laws  of  God,  nature,  and 
reason,  as  well  as  those  of  the  land,  of  their 
side.**  But  not  the  common  people  alone, 
whom  many  causes  may  be  supposed  to  have 
influenced,  deserted,  at  this  trying  hour,  the 
Parliament  which  had  risen  to  assert  their 
rights  of  property,  of  labour,  and  of  conscience : 
men  of  rank,  who  had  hitherto  acted  firmly  and 
resolutely  against  the  king,  now  fairly  deserted 
the  principles  they  had  avowed,  and  went  over 
to  the  royal  banner.  Nothing  but  that  subtle 
and  delicate  sense  of  honour,  which  the  term 
loyalty  implies,  could  have  actuated  these  men 
to  such  a  course.  It  was  no  love  for  Charles 
or  for  his  cause:  but  that  ** grinning  honour" 
stood  in  the  way,  they  had  fought  against  both. 
Their  voices  had  been  their  own  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty  and  law,  but  their  swords  were  the 
king*s  alone.  **  I  would  not  continue  here  an 
hour,**  wrote  Lord  Robert  Spencer  fVom  the 
royal  camp  to  his  wife,  <*  if  there  could  be  aa 
expedient  found  to  solve  the  punctilio  of  hon- 
our.** And  thousands  were  agitated  by  the 
same  melancholy  reflection,  till  the  welcome 
death  they  sought  in  battle  solved  every  punc- 
tilio at  last.  Had  such  men  as  these  seen  the 
crown  of  England  "on  a  hedge^stake,**  they 
would  have  remained  to  the  death  beside  it. 

A  man  of  this  sort,  for  instance,  was  Sir 
Bevill  Grenville,  who-,  when  the  king*s  aflhirs 
were  in  miserable  plight  at  the  first  from  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  men,  suddenly  declared 
himself  for  Charles,  published  a  commission  of 
array,  raised  troops,  and  occupied  a  line  of 
posu  in  the  western  counties.  "  I  go,**  he 
said,  "with  joy  and  comfort,  to  venture  my 
life  in  as  good  a  cause,  and  m  as  good  compa- 
ny, as  ever  Englishman  did ;  and  I  do  take  God 
to  witness,  if  I  were  to  choose  a  deathiit  would 
be  no  other  than  this.*'  Here  there  appeared  no 
**  grinning**  doubts,  but  they  existed  notwith- 
standing. In  Grenville  they  took  the  shape  of 
that  sort  of  melancholy  foreboding  touching  his 
own  fate,  which  also  so  strongly  affected  Falk- 
land. In  his  active  exertions  in  the  field,  in  the 
more  general  business  of  tbestnfe,.in  fierce  and 
passionate  resolution  against  the  fi>e,  Grenville 
yielded  to  none.  Here  he  bad  nO'  doubts,  no 
scruples,  nothing  that  stood  in  the*  way  of  ser- 
vice. Deeper  in  his  heart  of  hearts  the  melan- 
choly lay. 

Among  the  manuscripts  intrusted  to  me  by 
Lord  Nugent,  I  have  found  some  interesting 
letters  before  and  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war*  written)  to  his  wife— *•  to  bis  best  friend, 
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the  Lady  Grace  Grenrille" — by  this  gallant 
roan.  I  shall  quote  one,  dated  from  B<Klmyn, 
the  12tb  or  October,  1642,  which  illastrates  a 
striking  difference  between  the  le?y  of  the 
common  troops  for  the  king's  serrice,  and  soch 
levies  as  we  hare  noticed  in  the  case  of  Crom- 
well. It  illustrates,  too,  the  change  which 
these  distressing  times  could  work  in  the  gen- 
tlest natures.  The  mild  and  gentlemanly  Gren- 
▼ille  now  threatens  his  neighbours  and  his  ten- 
ants, and  flings  out  insulting  epithets  against 
his  old  friend  and  associate,  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

"Dkabb  Lovb,— I  will  detaine  Sym.  Cottle 
noe  longer,  nor  can  he  bring  you  much  more 
newes  Uian  I  sent  you  yesterday.  Wee  found 
men  enough  at  the  place  appointed  well  arm'a, 
&  for  my  part  I  am  impatient  (as  all  my  honest 
frends  else  are)  that  wee  did  not  march  pres- 
ently, to  fetch  those  traitors  out  of  their  neast  at 
Laneeston,  or  fire  them  in  it,  butt  som  of  our 
faynler  bretheren  have  prevailed^ soe  farr  w* 
the  sherrifl!'  as  there  is  a  conference  agreed  on 
this  day  between  —6 — of  a  side,  to  see  if  they 
can  compose  matters.  But  we  will  march  on 
neverthelesse,  to  be  before  hand  if  they  agree 
not.  My  neighbours  did  ill  that  they  came  not  out, 
4*  are  punishable  by  the  lawe  in  a  high  degree ;  <{■ 
though  I  will  doe  the  best  lean  to  save  some  of  the 
honester  sort,  yet  others  shall  smart.  They  were 
not  in  this  to  have  comands  from  me ;  it  is  a 
legall  course  w«*>  the  sherriff  is  directed  to  by 
the  statute,  &  he  is  the  comander  in  the  buls- 
nes,  and  not  the  collonells,  butt  he  may  take  to 
his  assistance  whom  he  pleases.  My  neigh- 
bours did  perchance  looke  to  heare  from  roe, 
4"  if  wee  procud  I  shall  expect  they  should  yett 
come  forth,  or  they  shall  suffer,  6l  they  shall  have 
farther  direction  from  roe.  The  gallant  Prince 
Rupert  goes  on  gloriously  in  his  uncle's  ser- 
vice ;  he  bath  given  another  blow  to  the  eni- 
my  greater  than  the  former,  &  hath  well  nye 
cutt  off  all  their  cavallry  w«»»  his ;  soe  as  the 
great  euckhold  is  forced  to  skutt  himself  up  w^  his 
foote  vf*'in  the  walls  of  Worcester,  &  not  being 
Able  to  keepe  the  field,  witherward  the  king  is 
moving  w^  his  army  to  give  the  last  blow,  be- 
ing able  to  barre  him  from  all  reliefe,  and  his 
army  is  mightily  encreased.  Cottle  hath  a 
•  note.  Publish  it  to  y  frends.  I  have,  sent  it 
already  to  my  Cos.  Cary.  I  hope  wee  shall 
shortly  see  good  daies  againe.  My  noble  frend 
the  brave  Wilmott  had  a  shrewd  wound,  &  the 
prince  himselfe  slightly  hurt,  butt  they  killed 
2000  of  the  enimy  w*  little  losse.    Your  owne 

"B.  GRBNVILLt." 

What  a  change  from  a  few  years  before, 
when  bonds  of  love  no  less  than  sympathy  con- 
nected the  writer  with  men  of  thoughts  as  lof- 
ty, and  hearts  as  generous,  and  fame  as  pure  as 
his  own,  but  for  whom  he  cannot  find  better 
words  now  than  traitor  or  than  cuckold !  How 
different  from  the  days  when  his  only  care  was 
for  the  domestic  charities  he  is  now  forced  to 
thrust  aside ;  when  the  sanctities  of  social  life 
occupied  the  thoughts  that  are  now  only  bent 
on  the  tragic  scenes  of  civil  strife,  on  plunder- 
^  towns,  on  flaming  villages,  on  ravagc!d  home- 
«teads.  The  reader  will  not,  perhaps,  object 
to  my  introducing  here,  from  the  same  valuable 
manuscripts,  a  picture  of  Sir  Bevill  Grenville, 
«8  he  trot,  in  one  of  his  letters  of  that  former 


tine,  to  the  same  **b68t  friend,  Mrs.  Grtee 
Grenville."  Such  touching  raemorimls,  tHosba* 
ting  so  vividly  the  changes  of  the  period,  be- 
long peculiarly  to  a  personal  history  of  the  tine, 
and  are  used  too  scantily  to  be  wtihbeld  wfaea 
found.  The  matter  of  these  letters  contfasts 
not  roore  strongly  than  their  appearanoe :  thai 
which  has  been  quoted,  so  worn  aad  aoiled  as 
though  it  had  travelled  across  a  wide  ocHmliy 
in  some  trooper*s  pocket;  these,  almoat  as 
fresh  and  clean  as  letters  written  yestaiday. 
The  date  of  the  first  is  London,  May  18,  lesS; 
that  of  the  second  only  two  days  later. 

**  Mr  Dkirkst, — Since  myne  by  Staoiiarie  I 
have  receaved  yrs  by  my  Co :  Trevillian's  maa, 
wherin  yon  say  yoo  have  not  heard  from  ma, 
w*^  I  wonder  at,  for  sorely  I  have  writlea  oftea 
unto  you,  both  by  way  of  Ex^er  and  otherwise. 
Butt  yon  doe  much  amaxe  me  ta  teQ  me  joa 
are  soe  moch  distressM  for  want  of  a  midwife ; 
for  God's  sake  be  sure  to  have  one  aoder  band, 
whatever  it  cost,  and  yon  cannot  ezcoae  yoar 
fault  in  neglecting  it  soe  long.  Howaoavary 
have  myne  Abbott  by,  if  all  else  IkiMe ;  sbee,  I 
hope,  will  doe  her  best,  &  I  assure  myaelfe  eaa 
doe  well  enough.  There  is  little  hope  of  hav- 
ing any  of  the  Plate  home  as  yett,  batt  all  that 
can  be  don  shall  be.  I  am  glad  yoo  bare  felchi 
some  of  the  Timber,  to  keepe  Allen  aworke ;  te 
I  desire  the  worke  should  goe  on  w^^  all  pea- 
sible  speed.  If  my  oo :  Amndell  be  at  Efibrd 
when  yoo  have  Child,  it  win  be  verrie  fittiiv 
shee  should  be  a  God-mother  too;  theralbre, 
thoogh  it  be  a  boy,  intreat  both  her  dc  my  sia- 
ter  too ;  it  is  no  more  than  wee  have  don  for- 
merly. My  bro.  Hen :  is  the  man,  whether  it 
be  boy  or  girl;  4*  /  hope  5**  Js:  EHoi  dbott  it 
there  too  if  ii  be  m  b^y,  though  the  Kmg  kmA 
lately  sent  him  to  the  Tower  for  some  worieo  opo- 
kern  in  the  Porlmf  ;  bmiweeoreall  reooh'd  to  ham 
him  out  againe,  or  will  proceed  in  noe  hmsineose; 
6c  if  y*  Child  chance  to  be  botne  before  ay  com- 
ing downe,  stay  the  Christniag  tiU  wee  can 
heare  from  one  another.  I  will  write  shortlj 
to  yoo  againe ;  in  the  mean  time,  doe  reat  y 
owne  BsviLL  Okbnvillb.  . . .  Reme'bermjde- 
ty  to  yr  mother,  dt  forgeU  me  not  to  myaiater." 
Again :  /*  Mr  Dbabbst,— How  aH  the  thiafa, 
that  at  sevendl  times  I  have  &,  shall  aeod  to 
voo  from  hence,  will  nowe  come  onto  yoo,  I 
kaowe  not,  becanse  they  are  to  pasae  thorough 
so  many  bands ;  bntt  I  will  hope  the  heat.    I 

have  this  weeke  sent  yoo  a  boxe  of Sweet 

Meats,  ass  many  sortes  6l  the  best  I  can  gett, 
saving  only  apricots,  wherA>f  there  are  butt  one 
pound,  dp  those  not  verrie  good,  though  the  beet 
y*  can  be  gotten  too ;  there  were  fewe  or  noae 
don  the  last  yeare,  becaose  of  the  sickoes,  & 
that  makes  the  scarsety.  The  note  of  pertica- 
lars  is  heerinck>sed,  wanting  only  one  boxe  a£ 
the  Quidiniock,  w«^  I  have  eaten.  I  hope  my 
Lady  be  now  w^  you,  therfore  remelwr  my 
doty  to  her.  Wee  have  Sr  Jo  :  Elioi  mt  Hiewty 
againe ;  the  House  was  never  quiet  HU  ike  Ki^ 
released  him.  If  God  send  ns  a  boye>  I  have  a 
good  minde  to  have  him  called  John,  for  my 
poore  brother  John's  sake ;  if  it  be  a  Girla, 
Grace.  But  I  wonid  faine  perswade  myaelfe 
that  I  coold  be  there  at  it,  though  I  aaa  now  ia 
some  doobt,  6l  therfore  will  heartely  pray  fer 
you,  if  I  canot  be  present.  Keepe  my  aaato 
and  my  sister  by  any  meaoea  with  you,  dL  n- 
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■enber  me  to  them.    Soe  I  histeley  eomend 
yoQ  to  God,  resting  your  own  e?er 

**fiBTILLS   GkKIITII^" 

Since  the  levying  of  hit  regiment,  Cromwell 
has,  meanwhile,  already  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  His  first  service  was  sudden  and 
complete  as  bis  seisure  of  the  unlucky  Sir 
Thomas  Cooisby.  Having  received  intelli- 
gence of  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  of  the  king's 
party  at  Lowestoft  in  Sufiblk,  for  the  purpose 
of  concerting  means  for  making  a  stand  in  that 
qoarter,  he  came  upon  them  by  surprise,  and 
made  the  whole  body,  consisting  of  about  thir- 
ty persons  of  opulence  and  distinction,  his  pris- 
oners. It  was  mentioned  in  the  journals  of 
the  day  as  **  the  best  piece  of  service  that  hath 
been  done  for  a  long  time.'**  The  historian  of 
the  Parliament,  May,  tells  us  that  the  ammu- 
Bitioo  and  engines  of  war  secured  on  this  oc- 
casion by  Cromwell  were  **  enough  to  have  serv- 
ed a  considerable  force."  And  certain  it  was, 
pursues  that  historian,  that  **  if  Cromwell  had 
not  surprised  them  in  the  nick  of  time,  it  had 
proved  a  matter  of  great  danger  to  the  coun- 
try ;  for  within  one  day  after,  as  many  more 
knights  and  gentlemen  that  were  listed  before, 
woold  have  met  at  the  same  place.'* 

The  first  pitched  battle  between  Charles  and 
his  sobjeets  has  been  described  in  the  life  of 
Hampden.  But  while  these  early  occurrences 
of  the  war  left  everyone  doubtful  to  which  side 
SQocess  had  fallen,  the  resolute  cavalry  of 
Cromwell  were  achieving  remarkable  and  un- 
questioned advantages  in  every  direction  of 
their  march.t  At  the  head  of  twelve  troops, 
their  colonel  had  penetrated  into  Lincolnshire, 
disarming  the  disaffected  as  he  passed,  taking 
Stamford  and  Burleigh  House  by  his  way*  and 
scattering  all  opposition  before  him.  Not  far 
ftora  Grantham  they  were  met  by  double  their 
Bumber — a  flying  corps  of  cavalry  belonging  to 
a  light  army  levied  by  young  General  Caven- 
dish, and  with  which  he  strove  to  recover  Lin- 
cohishire  to  the  king.  Cromwell's  men,  though 
many  of  them  harassed  and  fatigued,  stood 
firm ;  and  the  front  they  presented,  few  in  num- 
bers as  they  were,  would  seem  to  have  been 
not  at  all  inviting  to  the  enemy,  for  the  firing 
on  both  sides  for  upward  of  half  an  hour  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confined  to  the  skirmishers 
that  covered  each  line,  till  at  last  Cromwell 
himself  gave  the  word,  and  his  men  advanced 


*  **By  tett«n  from  SofloUc  of  th«  15th  proMOt,  it  wu  in- 
lanMd  that  on  Taeadajr  Uat,  CoIocmI  Cromwell,  with  •boat 
IMO  boTM,  hftTiaf  Bottoo  of  a  groat  confodorac^  hold 
■aoofntka  i— lifiiinti  at  a  town  ealUd  Lowotloft,  la  that 
eoaatjr,  botng  a  plan  of  mat  oooooqaenoo,  came  upon 
thMi  oaawaroa,  aad  gained  tho  town  with  small  difBcnlty 
nd  ao  shot ;  took  priwman  Sir  Thomas  Barker  tnd  hie 
hnther  Sir  Joha  Pettoe,  Mr.  Thooiaa  Kaevet,  two  of  the 
yoaoier  Catlings,  Captain  Hammond,  Mr.  Corey,  Mr.  Tar- 
viU,  Mr.  Pveanm,  and  aboat  twenty  others  of  good  worth. 
This  was  the  best  piece  of  senriee  that  hath  been  done  for  a 
keg  ttoM,  fer  both  the  coontiee  will  now  be  freed  of  their 
ima  of  the  ■mligaaats.  There  were  also  taken  in  the  said 
Iowa  diters  clergrmea  of  the  confederacy,  good  store  of 
aMmoaitioa,  aiceUeat  saddles,  great  store  oi  pistols,  pow- 
der, shot,  aad  ether  eagiaes  (or  war,  saflicient  for  a  great 
tees.  Thia  hath  set  the  whole  oooatrjr  right,  so  that  now 
Aev  are  an  «p  in  arms,  aad  woald  feign  be  in  action  for  the 
PsaiaaMat.''— iW.  Dimr.,  18th  Mar..  164t. 

t  •*▲«!  wm,**  writes  Mrs.  Hatchinwm,  "were  nU  the 
nnaiiejae  in  Ragfand  noe  longer  idle  spectaton,  hot  eev- 
etaU  stagee,  wheteen  the  tragedie  of  the  civiU  warrs  was 
•cied ;  except  the  easterae  assodaUon,  where  Mr.  Oliver 
Craawall,  bj  his  dibgeaee,  prevented  the  designes  of  the 
myall  partf.** 

Hhb 


with  an  irresistible  shook.  The  result  may  be 
described  in  the  letter  which  Cromwell  ad* 
dressed  to  the  speaker  the  instant  after  the 
event :  **  God  hath  given  us  this  evening  a  glo- 
rious victory  over  our  enemies.  They  were,  aa 
wee  are  informed,  one-and-twentie  colours  of 
horse  troops,  and  three  or  foure  of  dragoons. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  wee  drew  out. 
They  came  and  faced  us  within  two  miles  of  the 
town.  Soe  soon  as  wee  had  the  alarum,  wee 
drew  out  our  forces,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
troops,  whereof  some  of  them  soe  poore  and 
broken  that  you  shall  seldome  have  seen  worse ; 
with  this  handfull  it  pleased  God  to  cast  the 
scale ;  for  after  wee  had  stood,  a  little  above 
musket  shot  the^one  body  from  the  other,  and 
the  dragoons  having  fired  on  both  sides  for  the 
space  of  halfe  an  houre  or  more,  they  not  ad- 
vancing towards  us,  wee  agreed  to  charge 
them,  and  advancing  the  body  after  many  shots 
on  both  sides,  came  with  our  troops  a  pretty 
round  trot,  they  sundiog  firme  to  receive  us, 
and  our  men  charging  fiercely  upon  them»  they 
were  immediately  routed  and  ran  all  away,  and 
wee  had  the  execution  of  them  two  or  three 
miles.  I  believe  some  of  our  souldiers  did  kill 
two  or  three  men  a  pece.  Wee  have  also  got* 
ten  some  of  their  ofllcers  and  some  of  their 
colours ;  butt  what  the  number  of  dead  is,  or 
what  the  prisoners,  for  the  present  wee  have 
not  time  to  inquire  into.'** 

Cromwell's  next  important  service  was  the 
relief  of  Gainsborough,  which,  having  been  ta* 
ken  by  Lord  Willoughby,  and  garrisoned  with 
Parliamentary  soldiers,  would  have  surrender* 
ed  before  the  army  of  Lord  Newcastle,  return- 
ing victorious  from  Atherton  Moor,  but  for  the 
interposition  of  Cromwell,  who,  with  sudden 
and  astonishing  bravery,  threw  himself  and  his 
regiment  between  the  town  and  the  first  divis- 
ion of  the  advancing  Royalist  force,  commanded 
by  Lord  Newcastle's  brother,  young  General 
Cavendish.  It  was  a  fearibl  position.  On  the 
summit  of  an  acclivity  before  them  were  ran- 
ged numbers  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  three 
to  one,  while  along  the  base  of  the  hill  ran  a 
lofty  fence,  accessible  only  through  a  single 
gateway.  On  this  quarter  the  enemy  poured  a 
heavy  fire ;  yet  Cromwell,  having  himself  reso- 
lutely and  safely  passed,  filed  his  men  through, 
inspired  by  his  own  courage  to  deeds  of  as  lofty 
daring,  formed  them  as  they  passed,  section  by 
section,  and  then  at  once  made  a  furious  charge 
up  hill,  which  overbore  the  enemy  as  much  by 
the  wonder  the  act  inspired  as  by  any  re^ 
shock  of  arms.  The  mi^r  part  of  the  Royal- 
ists fled  in  broken  conftision.  Cromwell,  still 
holding  his  men  together,  plunged  back  on  that 
part  of  the  enemy  which  alone  had  been  able 
to  stand,  drove  them  pellmell  into  a  bog,  and 
there,  it  is  melancholy  to  be  obliged  to  add, 
butchered  them,  including  poor  Cavendish  him- 
self, without  mercy.  It  was  the  first  great  ad- 
vantage these  resolute  soldiers  had  gained: 
their  leader  had  inspired  them  to  it  by  daring 
which  might  well  have  carried  them  beyond  the 
common  limits  of  soldierly  forbearance,  and  it 
is  charitable  to  suppose  that  this  act  was  com- 
mitted at  a  time  when  they  were  scarcely  re- 
sponsible  agents,  t 


•  Perfect  Diamal,  S5th  of  May,  1643. 

t  The  Perfect  Ihuiaal  wiilet  of  the  leialt :  * 
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This  aefaieTement,  Wkitelooke  teUs  as,  was 
<*  the  beginning  of  Cromweirs  great  forttmes, 
and  now  be  bc^n  to  appear  in  tbe  world."  It 
was  the  beginning,  too,  of  his  close  and  extra- 
ordinary intimacy  with  Ireton.  This  famous 
man  was  at  tbe 'time  a  captain  in  "  Col.  Tbom- 
ha«gh*8  regimeot  ;*'  but  hearing  of  Cromwell's 
brave  intentions  in  this  matter,  solicited  leave 
to  join  him  in  the  enterprise,  and  a  lasting  bond 
of  friendship  was  thereafter  sealed  between 
them.  Cromwell  had  perhaps  the  most  sor- 
jnrising  faculty  in  selecting  his  friends  or  agents 
of  any  man  that  ever  played  a  great  part  in  tbe 
world ;  and  it  might  possibly  be  taken  as  in 
some  sort  an  evidence  of  the  purity  of  his 
present  motives  that  he  now  selected  Ireton. 
£leven  years  the  junior  of  Cromwell,  this  gal- 
lant and  virtuous  man  had  been  bred  to  the 
bar,  and  had  distinguished  himself  thus  early 
by  tbe  projection  of  various  legal  and  constitu- 
tional reforms  of  a  very  striking  and  philosoph- 
ical character.  His  opinions,  however,  were 
all  Republican,  and  his  integrity  so  stern  and 
uncompromising,*  that  no  worldly  motives  or 
advantages  ever  changed  or  modified  those  con- 
victions of  his  mind.  Nor  did  military  services 
ever  transport  him  out  of  philosophical  or  med- 
itative habits,  since  he  was  able  with  amazing 
facility,  as  Hume  has  with  a  misplaced  sneer 
observed,  **  to  graft  the  soldier  on  the  lawyer, 
the  statesman  on  the  saint. "  Three  years  after 
the  relief  of  Qainsboroogb,  this  excellent  per- 
aon  married  Cromwell's  eldest  daughter,  Bridg- 
et, then  in  her  twenty-first  year,  having,  in- 
stantly upon  the  former  action,  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son tells  us,  "  quite  left  Colonel  Thornbaugb's 
regiment,"  to  join  that  of  the  greater  odonel 
whose  conduct  and  genius  had  **  charmed  him.*' 

These  individual  successes,  meanwhile,  availp 
ed  little  against  serious  reverses  lately  under- 
soae  by  the  Parliament.  Even  after  relieving 
Gainsborough,  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  draw 
off  towards  Boston,  which  he  did  in  masterly 
order,  slowly  retreating  before  the  overwhelm- 
ing foroe  of  the  main  b(^y  of  Newcastle's  army, 
yet  presenting  at  every  step  of  his  retreat  **  a 
bold  front  to  his  pursuers,  and  appearing  to  in- 
vite rather  than  shun  an  encounter."  New- 
castle, however,  marched  straight  on  to  Gains- 
boroQgh,  recovered  that  place,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Lincoln. 

In  the  west  it  was,  however,  that  the  king's 
forces  were  at  this  time  chiefly  successful. 
The  letter  already  quoted  from  the  Grenville 
manuscripts  referred  to  some  of  these  success- 
es ;  and  the  fight  of  Bradock  Down,  where  Sir 
Ralph  Hoptott  conmianded  the  royal  troops,  was 


•Mlith,  aad  MiotlMr  peraoa  of  sou,  mneh  lik*  to  Qtn.  Kiaf  , 
006  coloaol,  lieat«Qaot>ooloMl,  MrgMnt-major,  and  a  cap- 
tain, with  above  100  others,  were  found  dead  upon  the  place, 
near  apon  twice  at  manj  killed  in  the  panait,  and  priton* 
•ra  abora  ISO.    Upon  their  retraat  their  reliered  tha  town 


with  powder  and  other  proviaiona ;  after  which  thej  tkir* 
mished  with  a  new  lapply  of  Newcastle*!  armj  that  came 
B^inat  them,  brought  off  their  foot,  which  was  engaged 


with  great  diaadTaotafa,  and  mada  a  fair  retraat  into  tha 
town,  with  littla  loaa.** 

*  Ludlow  aays  of  him  in  aAer  years,  that  "  when  he 
heard  of  a  bill  brought  into  Parnament  m  his  abeenoe,  to 
Mttla  upoa  him  two  thouaaad  a  yaar  in  huMl,  is  hia  eharae- 
tar  of  lo(d-daput7  of  Ireland,  ha  axpraaaad  hia  dianlaaanra, 
and  aaid  thejr  had  man/ just  debts,  which  he  wished  they 
would  pay  before  thev  made  such  presenU ;  that,  for  their 
land,  ha  bad  no  need  '  "  •  -<  > 
it,** 


I  of  it,  and  therefore  would  not  have 


a  deeided  riotoiy.  Id  this  GrtBTtOe  gnu^ 
distinguished  himself,  and  the  rout  of  the  Par- 
liamentaiians  was  complete.  Shortly  after, 
however,  I  find  from  these  manoscripCs,  Grsa- 
ville  wrote  from  Okehampton  to  **bis  best 
friend"  thus :  **  Dkabs  Lovs,— I  will  write  a 
hasty  line  by  my  cos.  Parker.  Wee  maich'd 
w>b  some  foots  and  horse  from  Plimpton  to  pre- 
vent the  enimy  from  gathering  power  at  Tavis- 
tock, where  he  forbare  to  come  for  feare  of  oa. 
Wee  then  marcht  to  Okehampton  to  finde  km, 
wee  being  sure  they  were  there  w^  6000  bm, 
butt  they  ran  away  before  wee  came.  There 
were  sent  some  horse  and  dragoons  to  Cbag- 
ford  to  pursue  them  in  the  night,  butt  for  vfant 
of  good  foote,  d&  the  approach  to  the  towne  ho- 
ing  very  hard«  our  m&nwcreforct  to  reiirt  iigmm 
afiar  they  were  tn,  4*  o"^  ^mm  wee  ha§c  smttmm^d 
that  ie  umaUuahU,  to  wUt^  Sidwst  Godolpbxs  u 
eUtine  tfi  the  attempi,  who  was  a$  gaUmnt  a  gemL, 
as  the  world  had,  1  have  time  for  no  man^ 
Y~  ever,  B.  GasKviLi." 

Godolphin*  was  indeed  a  loss;  and  it  ia  non- 
over  clear  from  the  tone  of  the  letter,  that  tha 
western  Parliamentary  men  were  rallying  oooa 
more.  They  had,  in  fact,  been  elevated  by  tbe 
news  of  assistaace  providing  fur  them  by  tha 
Parliament,  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopten  now  footisbly 
offered  siege  to  the  unimportant  garrison  ii 
Plymouth,  dividing  his  army  for  that  purpose* 
instead  of  concentrating  it  on  one  point  towarla 
Tavistock,  to  clear  the  country  to  the  eastward, 
where  the  Parliamentarians  were  ooUectinf 
strength.  The  latter  had  been  the  advioe  (tf 
Grenville,  whose  next  eommunicatioos  to  his 
wife,  crumpled,  soiled,  and  torn  aa  his  ibrtoaea, 
are  accordmgly  most  melancholy  and  despoNed- 
ing.  Tbe  first  is  dated  from  Plympton,  and 
presents  several  charecteristic  pointa, 

«« Mr  DBAKB  LovB, — ^Y^gTcat  care  dc  good  aA 
fection,  as  they  are  very  remarkable,  soe  they 

*  Of  this  aceompliahad  man.  Clarendon  speaka  hi »  yaa» 
age  of  hia  own  life,  whiah  AouU  aot  ba  owoad  bat* : 
**  There  was  nover  ao  great  a  mind  and  qiirit  oottCaiiMd  ta 
so  little  room  ;  so  large  an  understrnmOmg  ami  so  vmrtstrmi^td 
a  fane f  in  90  very  twta!l  a  bodv ;  ao  that  tha  L(»rd  Fnlhlauad 
uaed  ta  my  merrily,  that  ha  tMoght  at  waa  a  gvaat  im%vm 
dient  into  his  friendship  for  Mr.  Oodolphia  that  hta  mm 
pleased  to  be  found  in  his  ooropanj,  where  Ke  w»a  tba 

Eroperer  man  ;  and  it  ma/  be,  the  Terr  remai1udhUa«aa  ef 
is  littla  persao  made  tbe  sharp— sa  of  hia  wit  aadtW  eew 
poaed  quiokneas  of  his  judgment  and  aadartaadiag  tha 
more  notable.  He  had  apent  some  jaaia  ra  Fkmnea  mad  aa 
the  Low  Countries,  and  aeoompanied  the  Eait  of  Lai  cater 
io  hia  amhaaaage  into  Daamait,  bafova  ha  taaalsad  «•  ha 
quiet,  and  attend  eoma  promotion  in  the  eoort,  whaif*  hn 
exoaUent  diaposition  and  mannaia,  and  axtnosdiaarf  t«ab> 
fications,  maide  him  very  acceptable.  TlMmgb  ataiyfaady 
loved  his  company  vary  well,  yet  ha  lovad  varv  muA  m  m 
akma,  being  ia  his  eonatitotion  inaliaad  aimmwkal  to  MataA 
choir,  and  to  retireaMnt  amongat  his  hooka ;  aad  w«a  aa 
far  from  being  active,  that  he  was  eontaatad  to  ba  la- 
proached  by  his  friends  with  lariassa ;  and  waa  of  aa  bm* 
and  tender  a  oompoaitian,  that  a  littla  raia  ar  wnid  wiwM 
diaorder  him,  and  divert  him  (ram  any  Ant  Joomay  |m  had 
most  willinglv  propoaed  to  himaelf ;  inaomMh  aa  wAaa  Ae 
rid  abroad  with  thost  im  wkoto  cawpaaf  ht  saaaf  rfctytoil; 
iftko  wimd  chaaetd  to  ho  in  Utfmet,  ha  wo«M(i^fecr  a  JsOis 
plMwaal  wumamiag)  aaddaalp  iwn  his  haraa  amd  ga  Aaas; 
yet  the  civil  war  no  aoooar  began  (tha  fint  apimiaahaa  t^ 
wards  which  he  diaoovarad  as  aooa  aa  any  nma,  by  tha  pr*' 
eaadings  in  ParliaaMut,  whara  ha  waa  a  »amb«r,  aad  o^ 
poaed  with  graat  iadigaatioa)  than  ha  ^t  himaiilf  tate  Ike 
nrst  troope  which  were  raieed  in  the  waat  for  tha  hW*  aad 
bare  tht  ameaauuio  and  fatigma  of  wintor  marchto  wmk  aa 


CS 


IS  andfoHgme  of  wintor 
sawaplar  searay  aad  a/merit 9,  natil,  by  too  farava  a  , 

of  the  enamy  into  aa  obaoara  viUaga  ia  Davoaahaa, 

shot  with  a  mnakat,  with  which  (withoot  aayi^f  aay  wwA 
mora  than,  O  Ood,  I  am  hart)  ha  lall  dead  t^am  hiahmm, 
to  tha  aatceaaira  grtaf  of  hia  IHaada,  who  wava 
kaaw  hia,  and  tha  irrapaiabla  daaaffa  of  tha  pohi 
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deserre  my  best  thaDkea,  6l  I  coald  wish  that 
tbe  sQbject  w«^  yoa  bestowe  them  upon  could 
better  requite  you.  I  shall  retarne  your  Me^ 
sen^  10^  butt  Utile  certainty  cfmctrmng  ourprtM' 
ent  Conation,  Our  Army  lyes  still  in  sererall 
quarters.  Sf  Ra.  Hopton,  wt^  my  Lo :  Mohun, 
18  upon  tbe  north  side  of  Plimouth  w^  two 
Regim«* ;  CoUo :  Ashboum :  S'  Js :  Bark :  db  I, 
are  on  the  east  side  w^  two  Regim*",  dt  S'  Ni : 
Glan :  with  Jack  Trevan :  dt  their  two  Ref^hn**, 
were  sent  the  last  weeke  to  Modbory,  to  poe- 
sesse  tbat  quarter  before  the  enimy  eame,  be- 
ing tbe  richest  part  of  this  Countrey,  wheace 
most  of  our  prorision  and  Tietualls  does  come. 
If  it  were  taken  from  us,  wee  might  be  starT*d 
in  our  quarters.  Modbnry  lyes  6  miles  to  the 
Eastward  of  us,  dc  now  the  Enimy  w^  all  the 
power  y*  they  can  gather  of  those  that  wee  dis* 
persed  at  Okeham :  6l  Chag :  dc  other  aydes 
adrane'd  w«*io  two  mOe  of  ou  ....  at  Modbo : 
Aey  tare  many  thousand  as  the  report  roee,  and 
WM  are  tike  to  have  speedy  worke.  Wee  haTe 
sent  more  ayde  to  them  both  of  horse  and  fbote. 
Gid  speed  us  weU.  Plimouth  is  still  supplied 
w*  men  dc  all  sorts  of  provision  by  sea,  w*^  wee 
cannot  hinder,  dc  therfore,  for  my  part,  I  see 
Bo  hope  of  taking  it.  Soe  now  the  most  danger 
(fto/  kamgs  omer  ike  Kg's  side  is  in  these  parts,  for 
be  bath  had  ^reat  suecesse  in  those  parts  where 
be  is.  Cissiter,  w<*  Prince  Rupert  tooke,  hath 
dnwne  in  all  Olooestershire.  The  Citties  of 
Glocester  &,  Bristoll  do  offer  to  render  them- 
lefres  w«^)nt  force,  dc  they  are  places  of  great 
importance.  The  Earle  of  Newcastle  bath 
fiTcn  the  Parl««  power  a  great  defeate  in  York- 
•hire.  The  Queene  is  oominge  w<h  good  Ayde 
to  the  King.  The  Pari :  did  attem^  to  force 
•ereraQ  quarters  where  the  Kg's  Army  lay,  dk 
were  beaten  off  w*^  great  losse  to  themselves 
in  aU  places.  Wee  have  adverthEm^ :  that  some 
lyde  is  coming  from  his  Ma<*»  to  us,  kutt  it  is 
ioe  slowe  as  teee  shall  need  it  before  teee  see  it. 
te  God's  win  be  d&ne ;  J  am  satisfied  I  canot 
trpire  tn  a  better  cause.  I  have  given  some  di- 
rections to  Jack  for  his  study ;  pray  cause  hhn 
to  putt  them  in  execution,  dt  to  make  some  ex- 
ercise in  verse  or  prose  every  day.    Intreat  mv 

Cos dt  Bar :  Geal :  to  take  a  little  paine's 

with  him.  I  have  reieasM  the  Prisoners  tbat 
Bar :  Geal :  wrote  Ibr.  I^tt  Cap :  Stanb :  know, 
it  is  all  one  to  me  whither  he  goe  by  Byd :  or 
Pads :  soe  he  make  haste :  dc  now  to  conclude, 
I  beseech  you  take  care  of  y  health ;  I  have 
nothing  soe  much  in  my  prayers.  Y*"  Pktsilion 
Jennings  is  tum*d  a  Traytor  u^  the  rest,  wherhy 
he  hoik  lost  my  Ume,  ^  I  am  doubtfuUto  trust  you 
v^  kirn.  Present  my  humble  duety  dc  thanks 
to  y  moth' ;  dc  I  beseech  God  to  blesse  y  young 
People.  I  rest  y  owne  ever,  Bbvillb  Grbr- 
^Lt —  My  new  cap  is  a  little  too  straight. . . . 
I  kaow  not  what  forme  of  a  Certifllcate  it  is 
that  Jo :  Geal :  desires,  butt  if  he  will  send  it  to 
me  drawne,  I  will  gett  it  signed.** 

At  last  Hopion  abandoned  the  siege  of  Ply- 
nwttth,  and  joined  his  forces  once  more  at  Ta- 
▼isloek.  Granville  immediately  after  writes 
thus  to  the  Lady  Grace :  "  Dbabb  Lots,— There 
have  been  some  changes  since  I  wrote  last ; 
^•e  have  raised  our  seige  of  Plimouth,  w«*,  for 
^yoTf,  I  neter  expected  could  hate  been  success^ 
>«.  yet  in  submission  to  better  judgm^  I  gave 
viyi  dc  wee  are  now  at  Tavistock,  ooited  againe 


in  one  hoddy.  The  party  of  ours  w^  was  at 
Modbory  indur^d  a  erudl  assault  for  12  howers 
against  many  thousand  meuj  dc  lullM  many  of 
them,  w*^  the  losse  of  fewe  and  some  hurt,  butt 
outs  ai  last  were  forced  to  retire  to  PUmpten  for 
want  of  Amunition,  having  spent  ail  their  stock. 
Wee  are  still  threateed,  kuu  I  hope  Ood'sfaoour 
will  not  forsake  vs.  Y'  Neighbour  of  Gouldon, 
I  hears,  is  one  ef  tbe  dead  at  Modbury,  4>  will 
not  now  plunder  yr  Countrey  if  it  be  true.  If  my 
Soldier  Hugh  Ching  continue  aid^  pray  lett 
there  be  care  had  of  hiBi»  dc  lett  him  not  want 
what  yeu  can  helpe  him.  Bidd  Tom  Aialey 
have  speciall  care  of  the  busines  I  have  now 
writt  to  him.  Give  my  duety  to  y  mother,  dc 
I  beseech  God  to  keepe  and  biease  you  aU,  4 
if  it  be  his  will  to  send  us  a  kappie  meetings  so 
vrayetk  y  faithfull  Bbvillb  GasinriLB.  ...  I 
baYe  sent  heme  seme  peare  grafls ;  lett  them 
be  careAilly  grafied,  seme  by  Brate  dc  some  by 
Jo.  Skiier.  I  beeeeeh  you  make  Ja(dc  to  pursue 
the  directions  I  have  given  him. ...  I  did  send 
home  some  Peare  grafls  from  Truroe  about 
Michaefanas ;  lett  them  be  carefully  graffed 
also,  dc  note  w«^  is  one  dc  w«>>  the  other.'* 

The  happy  meeting  prayed  for  in  this  touch- 
ing letter  was  doomed  never  to  take  plaoe. 
After  some  important  auoceases  gained  by 
Hopton,  Waller  entered  the  weetem  counties 
with  a  email  but  well-appointed  army,  and 
fought  the  disputed  battle  of  Lanadowne,  the 
result  of  which,  let  the  vidoiy  be  disputed  as  it 
may,  certainly  waa  to  leave  the  Parliamentary 
general  quartered  that  night  in  Bath,  at  the 
foot  of  tbe  contested  hill,  while  Hopton  was 
borne  off  the  field  with  heavy  wounds,  his  army 
retreating  at  tbe  aame  taoie  towards  Oxford, 
and  leaving  behind  them,  among  the  dead  bodiee 
of  their  ohief  officers,  that  of  the  brave  and 
honourable  Sir  BeviU  Grenville.  A  very  abort 
time  elapsed,  however,  before  the  Royalists 
rallied,  and  in  an  action  near  Devises  totally 
routed  and  dispersed  the  army  of  Sir  William 
Waller. 

Waller,  on  his  return  to  London,  mortified, 
deserted,  and  defeated,  waa  yet  received  with 
honour,  **as  if,"  saya  Clarendon,  with  wonder, 
'*  he  had  brought  the  king  prisoner  with  him." 
Yet  here  admiration  would  be  better  timed  than 
wonder.  The  feeling  that  inspired  the  Parlia* 
ment  in  such  a  policy  was  that  of  the  Roman 
Senate  in  congratulating  the  general  who  waa 
defeated  at  Genua,  that  he  had  not  despaired 
of  ^is  country.  It  was  only  by  sudi  noble  and 
elevated  disregard  of  all  petty  jealousies  that 
these  mat  statesmen  held  their  forces  togeth- 
er, and  subdued  the  jealoueies  of  their  chiefs, 
till  fortune  flung  upon  their  aide  onoe  more  the 
chances  of  battle. 

Never  was  tbe  canee  of  the  Parliament  in 
auch  danger  as  now.  The  divisions  and  jeal- 
ottsiee  that  had  aprung  up ;  the  fatal  imbecility 
and  suspected  treachery  of  Essex ;  the  crown- 
ing disaster  of  the  death  of  Hampden,  with  the 
yet  unahrinking  decision  and  fortitude  of  Vyukf 
ap|)lied  with  success  to  the  healing  even  of 
such  wounds  as  these,  have  ahready  been  placed 
before  the  reader  by  the  writer  of  this  memoir.* 
In  the  life  of  Vane,  the  masterly  act  of  statea- 
manship  resolved  on  at  this  time  has  also  been 
commemorated.  Tbe  commissioners  for  tbe 
*  la tht  LiTMof>xiii~tad  Haapdta. 
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Solemn  League  and  CoTcnant  were  now  set- 
tling their  great  act  in  Edinburgh. 

Exertions  were  not,  meanwhile,  wanting  in 
England,  while  the  Scottish  supply  was  waited 
for.  May,  the  historian  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, has  described  ia  a  memorable  passage  the 
resolution  shown  by  the  Londoners  when  their 
great  stronghold  was  threatened.  *'  London," 
he  says,  «« was  at  this  tine  unfortified ;  nor 
could  she,  if  the  enemy,  then  master  of  the 
field,  had  come  upon  her,  have  opposed  any 
walls  but  such  as  those  old  Sparta  used,  the 
hearts  of  her  courageous  citizens.  But  now 
was  begun  the  large  intrenchment,  which  en- 
compassed not  only  the  city,  but  the  suburbs 
on  every  side,  containing  about  twelve  miles  in 
circuit.  That  great  work  was  by  maay  hands 
completed  in  a  short  time,  it  being  then  tke  prac- 
tice Yor  thousands  to  go  cut  every  day  to  dig,  all 
pro/essionsy  trades,  and  occupations  taking  their 
tunu ;  not  the  inferior  tradesmen  only,  but  gentle- 
men of  the  best  quality,  knights,  and  ladies,  for 
the  encouragement  of  others,  resorted  to  the  works 
daily,  not  as  spectators,  but  assisters,  carrying 
themsehes  spades,  mattocks,  and  other  suitable  tm- 
plements,  so  that  it  became  a  pleasant  spectacle 
at  London  to  see  them  going  out  in  such  order 
and  numbers,  with  drums  beating  before  them, 
which  put  life  into  the  drooping  people,  being 
taken  for  a  happy  omen,  that  in  so  low  a  eonds' 
tion  they  yet  seemed  not  to  despair,"  The  cause 
was  one  which  admitted  not  of  despair,  which, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  its  noblest  advocates, 
gave  life  in  death  to  all  the  owners  of  it  and  all 
the  sufferers  for  it. 

Essex,  with  his  army  re-enforced  and  his 
jealousies  compromised,  was  now  active  in  the 
field  once  more ;  while  jealousies,  worse  than 
any  that  had  affected  the  Parliament's  success, 
ravaged  the  victorious  forces  of  the  king. 
Charles's  original  commander  in  chief,  Loni 
Lindsey,  had  fallen  in  the  Edgehill  fight,  and 
the  chief  command  had  then  been  given  to  the 
king's  nephew,  Pnnce  Rupert,  a  young  man 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  brave,  but  rash, 
impetuous,  and  with  all  the  headstrong  and 
plundering  propensities  of  a  mere  soldier  of  for- 
tune. He  received  the  appointment  of  gener- 
al of  the  Royal  horse,  with  a  fatal  clause  in  bis 
commission,  exempting  him  from  receiving  any 
orders  but  from  Charies  himself.  The  first  ef- 
fect of  this  was  disastrous  in  the  extreme ;  for 
if  the  high-spirited  and  chivalrous  Newcastle 
had  join^  Charies  and  Rupert  in  the  south  ^f- 
ter  the  victory  of  Atherton  Moor,  instead  of 
marching  back  to  the  north  to  avoid  the  morti- 
fication of  receiving  orders  and  perhaps  inso- 
lence from  Rupert,  the  result  might  have  been 
hard  to  tell.  In  the  same  way,  Prince  Maurice 
— a  youth  of  only  twenty-two,  with  all  the  bad 
qualities  of  his  brother  Rupert,  and  none  of  his 
talent — harassed  Hertford,  whose  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  command  of  the  west  he  was,  so 
as  to  render  almost  of  no  avail  Fiennes'  ill-fa- 
ted surrender  of  Bristol.  And  now,  instead  of 
co-operating  upon  one  great  point,  Charles  was 
at  Gloucester,  and  Newcastle  sat  down  before 
Hull 

To  Gloucester,  therefore,  Essex  directed  a 
movement  with  his  re-enforced  army,  and  so 
well  did  he  perform  it  that  the  sound  of  his 
cannon  was  Charles's  first  announcement  of 


his  approach.  The  Royalists  broke  ap  in  aooM 
confusion,  and  retired  with  the  view  of  dispu- 
ting the  London  road.  Essex  relieved  and  sup- 
plied Gloucester,  and,  anxious  to  avoid  a  battle 
with  the  king's  superior  cavahy,  resolved  to 
manoeuvre  his  way  back  to  London.  He  (urat 
marched  to  Tewkesbury,  where  he  lay  five  dsys, 
and  made  demonstrations  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  proceed  northward  to  Worcester.  But,  by 
a  forced  march  during  the  night,  he  reached 
Cirencester,  obtaining  the  double  advantage  of 
passing  unmolested  through  an  open  country, 
and  of  surprising  a  convoy  of  provisions  whidi 
lay  in  that  town,  where  he  also  took  upward  of 
400  prisoners.  Having  marched  hence  into 
Wiltshire,  and  now  advancing  towards  the  Aa- 
burn  hills  with  the  view  of  proceeding  throogk 
an  enclosed  country  to  Newbury,  Prince  9Ui- 
pert  suddenly  molested  him  with  some  divis- 
ions of  horse,  and  in  a  skirmish  some  short  dis- 
tance from  Hungerford  nearly  2000  men  were 
killed  or  wounded.  In  this  skirmish  an  inci- 
dent occurred,  so  characteristic  yet  so  little 
known,  that  the  reader  will  excuse  its  inser- 
tion from  a  rare  tract  entitled  the  "  Life  and 
Death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,"  by  an  officer 
who  served  under  him.  **  Our  horse,"  he  says, 
**  here  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  queen's 
regiment  of  horse,  and  charged  them  again  and 
again,  and  cut  in  pieces  many  of  her  life-gnard. 
in  this  service  the  Marquis  of  Vivile  was  taken 
prisoners  it  seems  he  would  not  be  known  who  he 
was;  but  endeavouring  to  rescue  himself  from.  « 
lieutenant  that  took  him  prisoner,  and  tkercstpom^ 
having  his  head  almost  cloven  asunder  with  c  pole- 
axe,  he  acknowledged  himself,  in  the  last  woris  ha 
spoke,  which  were,  Vous  toybz  vn  gkahd  ji ab- 
Qcis  HOUR  ANT !  that  is,  you  see  a  great  marquis 
dying.  His  dead  body  was  carried  to  Hunger- 
ford  by  the  lord-general's  command.  It  bad 
not  been  long  there,  when  the  kin^  did  send  a 
trumpet  to  his  excellency,  conceivmg  that  the 
marquis  had  been  wounded  only  and  taken  pris- 
oner, and  desired  that  his  chirurgeons  and  doc- 
tors might  have  free  access  unto  him  for  his 
recovery.  His  excellency  certified  the  tmmpet 
that  he  was  dead,  and  returned  his  body  to  the 
king,  to  receive  those  funeral  rites  as  his  m^ 
esty  would  give  it.  Some  say  that  his  body 
was  ransomed  for  300  pieces  of  gokL" 

Essex  arrived  at  Newbury  at  last,  bat,  to  his 
surprise,  found  that  Charles  and  the  Royalist 
army  had  been  there  two  hours  before  him.  Aa 
action  was  unavoidable  now,  and  Essex  met  the 
crisis  gallantly.  He  accepted  the  king's  chal- 
lenge for  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  follow- 
ing day. 

**  All  that  night,**  says  the  oflScer  I  have  jntft 
quoted,  in  a  fine  description,  which  appears  in 
none  of  the  histories,  and  therefore  may  ho 
welcomed  by  the  reader  here,  **  all  that  night 
our  army  lay  in  the  fields,  impatient  of  the 
sloth  of  darkness,  and  wishing  for  the  moming^a 
light,  to  exercise  their  valour ;  and  the  rather, 
because  the  king  had  sent  a  challenge  over 
night  to  the  lord-general  to  give  him  battle  tbs 
next  morning.  A  great  pixi  of  the  enemy's 
army  continued  also  in  the  field,  imeapahie  sf 
sleep  their  enemy  being  so  nigh ;  and,  somottm^ 
looking  on  the  ground,  they  thought  upom,  the  n^ 
aneholy  element  of  which  they  were  composed^  mad 
to  which  they  must  return ;  and  sometimea  i 
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ir^,  ihey  oitened  the  MtUnt  marches  of  the  etare, 
€iii  Ike  moving  scene  of  heaven.  The  day  no 
soooer  did  appear,  but  they  were  marshalled 
into  order,  aod  advanced  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill;  and  not  long  after,  the  ordnance  was 
planted,  and  the  whole  body  of  their  horse  and 
foot  stood  in  battalia.  The  oMeers  and  command- 
ers of  iheir  foot  did  many  of  them  leave  off  their 
doublets,  and  with  daring  resolution  did  brtng  on 
their  men ;  and,  as  if  tluy  came  rather  to  triumph 
than  to  fight,  they,  in  thetr  shirts,  did  lead  them  up 
to  the  battle.  The  first  that  gave  the  charge 
was  the  most  noble  Lord  Roberts,  whose  ac- 
tions speak  him  higher  than  our  epitheu.  He 
performed  it  with  great  resolution,  and  by  his 
own  example  showed  excellent  demonstrations 
ofTsloor  to  his  regiment.  The  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  performed  also  their  charge  most  brave- 
ly, and  gave  in  with  a  mighty  impression  upon 
him.  A  prepared  body  of  oar  army  made  haste 
to  relieve  him.  Upon  this,  two  regiments  of  th« 
kiof*s  horse,  with  a  fierce  charge,  saluted  the 
blue  regiment  of  the  London  trained-bands,  who 
gallantly  discharged  upon  them,  and  did  beat 
them  back;  but  they,  being  no  whit  daunted  at  it, 
wheeled  about,  and  on  a  sudden  charged  them. 
Oar  musketeers  did  again  discharge,  and  that 
with  so  much  violence  and  success,  that  they 
sent  them  now,  not  wheeling,  but  reeling  from 
them ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  they  made  a  third 
tisanlt,  and  coming  in  full  squadrons,  they  did 
the  Qtmost  of  their  endeavour  to  break  through 
oar  ranks ;  but  a  cloud  of  bullets  came  at  once 
•0  thick  from  our  muskets,  and  made  such  a 
havoc  among  them,  both  of  men  and  horse,  that 
in  a  fear,  full  of  confused  speed,  they  did  fly 
before  us,  and  did  no  more  adventure  upon  so 
warm  a  service 

'*  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Philip  Stapleton  per- 
formed excellent  service  with  the  lord-generaPs 
regiment  of  horse,  and  five  times  together  did 
charge  the  enemy ;  but,  above  all,  the  renown 
and  glory  of  this  day  is  most  justly  due  unto 
the  resolution  and  conduct  of  our  general ;  for, 
before  the  battle  was  begun,  he  did  ride  from  ono 
regiment  to  another,  and  did  inflame  them  with 
courage,  and  perceiving  in  them  all  an  eager 
desire  to  battle  with  their  enemies,  he  collected 
to  himself  a  sure  presage  of  victory  to  come. 
I  have  heard,  that  when,  in  the  heat  and  tem- 
pest of  the  fight,  some  friends  of  his  did  advise 
him  to  leave  oflT  his  white  hat,  because  it  ren- 
dered him  an  object  too  remarkable  to  the  ene- 
my :  No,  replied  the  earl,  it  is  not  the  hat,  but  the 
heart.  The  hat  is  not  capable  either  of  fear  or 
honour.  He  himself,  being  foremost  in  person, 
did  lead  up  the  city  regiment,  and  when  a  vast 
body  of  the  enemy*s  horse  had  given  so  violent 
a  charge  that  they  had  broken  quite  through  it, 
he  quickly  rallied  his  men  together,  and  with 
nndaooted  courage  did  lead  them  up  the  hill. 
In  his  way  he  did  beat  the  infantry  of  the  king 
from  hedge  to  hedge,  and  did  so  scatter 
them,  that  hardly  any  of  the  enemy*s  foot  ap- 
peared at  that  present  to  him  to  keep  together 
iQ  a  body.  AfWr  six  hours*  long  fight,  with 
the  assistance  of  bis  horse,  he  gained  those  ad- 
vantages which  the  enemy  possessed  in  the 
morning,  which  were  the  hiU,  the  hedges^  and 
the  river. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  a  party  of  the  enemy's 
iMfse,  in  a  great  body,  wheeled  about,  tod  about 


three  quarters  of  a  mfle  below  the  hill  they  did 
fall  upon  the  rear  of  our  army,  where  our  car- 
riages were  placed ;  to  relieve  which,  his  ex- 
cellency sent  a  selected  party  from  the  hiU  to 
assist  their  friends,  who  were  deeply  engaged 
in  the  fight.  These  forces  marching  down  the 
hill,  did  meet  a  reghnent  of  horse  of  the  ene- 
my's, who  in  their  hats  had  Ranches  of  furz  and 
broom,  which  our  army  did  that  day  wear,  for  dis* 
tinetion  sake,  to  be  known  by  one  another  from 
their  adversaries^  and  they  cried  out  to  our  meui 
Friends,  friends ;  but  they  being  discovered  to 
be  enemies,  our  men  gave  fire  upon  them,  and 
having  some  horse  to  second  the  execution, 
they  did  force  them  farther  fhmi  them.  Our 
men  being  now  marched  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  they  increased  the  courage  of  their  friends, 
and  after  a  sharp  conflict  they  forced  the  king's 
horse  to  fly  with  remarkable  loss,  having  left 
the  ground  strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  their 
horses  and  riders. 

**  And  now  his  excellency,  having  planted  hie 
ordnance  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  did  thunder 
against  the  enemy  where  he  found  their  num- 
bers to  be  Ibickest,  and  the  king's  ordnance 
(beinff  yet  on  the  same  hill)  did  play  with  the 
like  fury  against  the  forces  of  his  excellency. 
The  cannon  on  each  side  did  dispute  with  one 
another,  as  if  the  battle  was  but  new  begun. 
The  trained-bands  of  the  city  of  London  en- 
dured the  ohiefest  heat  of  the  day,  and  had  the 
honour  to  win  it;  for,  being  now  upon  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  they  lay  not  only  open  to  the 
horse,  but  the  cannon  of  the  enemy ;  yet  they 
stood  undaunted,  and  conquerors  against  all ;  and, 
like  a  grove  of  pines  in  a  day  of  wind  and  tempest, 
they  only  moved  their  heads  or  arms,  but  kept  their 
footing  sure,  unless,  by  an  improvement  of 
honour,  they  advanced  forward  to  pursue  their 
advantage  on  their  enemies. 

**  Although  the  night  did  now  draw  on,  yet 
neither  of  the  armies  did  draw  off.  The  ene- 
my's horse»  in  a  great  body,  did  stand  on  the 
farthest  side  of  the  hill,  and  the  broken  re- 
mainders of  tbeir  foot  behind  them ;  and  having 
made  some  pillage,  about  the  middle  of  the 
night  they  drew  off  their  ordnance,  and  re- 
treated unto  Newbury.  On  the  next  morning, 
his  excellency,  being  absolute  master  of  thefieui, 
did  marshal  again  his  soldiers  into  order  to  receive 
the  enemy,  if  he  had  any  stomach  to  the  field,  and 
to  that  purpose  discharged  a  piece  of  ordnance  ; 
but  no  enemy  appearing,  he  marched  towards 
Reading.  The  loss  which  the  king's  forces  re- 
ceived in  this  memorable  battle  is  remarkable 
for,  besides  the  multitudes  that  were  carried 
away  in  carts,  there  were  divers  found  that 
were  buried  in  pits  and  ditches.  There  were 
many  personages  of  note  and  honour  slain,  as 
the  Eari  of  Carnarvon,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
the  Lord  of  Falkland^  more  famous  for  his  pen 
than  for  his  sword.  Colonel  Morgan,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Fielding,  Mr.  Strode,  and  others : 
there  were  hurt  the  Lord  Andover,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  Colonel  Charles  Gerard,  Cokmel  Ewers, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
Lieutenant-colonel  George  Lisle,  Sir  John  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  Edward  SaekviUe,  Mr.  Henry  Howard, 
Mr.  George  Porter,  Mr.  Progers,  Col.  Darcy, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Edward  Yillars,  and  many 
more  of  note  and  eminence,  whose  names  are 
unknown  unto  us. ...  On  the  Parliament  side. 
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there  were  slain,  Colonel  Tneker,  Captain 
Qeorge  Massey,  and  Captain  Hant,  and  not  any 
more  of  quality  that  I  can  learn.*' 

In  this  very  striking  and  beautiful  description 
are  presented  all  the  more  memorable  charac- 
teristics of  this  fatal  civil  strife.  We  see  the 
daring  and  impetnoos  dash  of  the  Royalists, 
touched  with  something  of  unnecessary  brava- 
do, and  met  by  the  steady  and  immovable  de- 
termination of  the  Parliamentarians.  In  vain, 
yet  in  vain,  and  agaia  in  vain,  the  impetnoos 
Rupert  dashes  on  the  rampart  of  invincible 
pikes  held  by  the  raw  recreits  of  London :  men 
as  Lord  Clarendon  observes  in  speaking  of  this 
•etion,  **  of  whose  inexperience  of  danger,  or 
any  kind  of  service  beyond  the  easy  practice 
of  thebr  postures  in  the  artillery  garden,  men 
had,  till  then,  too  cheap  an  estimation.*'*  We 
have  before  us,  too,  the  most  terrible  feature 
of  all,  in  those  expedients  to  distinguish  friends 
and  foes,  which  had  become  so  fearfully  neces- 
sary among  men  whose  faces  were  familiar  as 
those  of  brother  to  brother,  who  owned  the 
same  country,  who  spoke  the  same  language. 
The  result  of  the  battle  has  been  disputed,  but 
surely  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
victors  who  gained  possession  of  the  town,  and 
were  sobered  to  proceed  next  morning,  unmo- 
lested, on  their  march  to  London. 

This  fight  of  Newbury  cannot  be  left  without 
a  word  to  the  eminent  men  who  fell  there. 
Four  earls  perished  on  that  field,  and  of  them 
were  the  youthful  and  beloved  Sunderland, 
and  the  travelled  and  accomplished  Carnarvon. 
But  the  loss  to  the  Rojralist  party  most  deeply 
deplored— **a  loss  which  no  time  would  suner 
to  be  forgotten,  and  no  success  or  good  fortune 
could  repair** — was  that  of  Charles's  secretary 
of  state.  Lord  Falkland ;  a  person,  exclaims 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  all  the  fervour  of  a  true  af- 
fection, **  of  sttch  prodigious  learning  and  knowl- 
edge, of  such  inimitable  sweetness  and  delight 
in  conversation,  of  so  obliging  a  humanity  and 
goodness  to  mankind,  and  of  that  primitive  sim- 
plicity and  integrity  of  Kle,  that,  if  there  were 
no  other  brand  upon  this  odious  and  accursed 
civil  war  than  that  single  loss,  it  must  be  most 

infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity 

He  was  a  great  cherisher,**  his  friend  contin- 
ues, "  of  wit  and  fancy  and  good  parts  in  any 
man ;  and  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  pov- 
erty or  want,  a  most  liberal  and  bountiful  pa- 
tron towards  them,  even  above  his  fortune. . . . 
His  house  being  within  ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he 
contracted  familiarity  and  friendship  with  the 
most  polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  Univer- 
sity, who  found  such  an  immenseness  of  wit 
and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him  ;  so  in- 
finite a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  rati- 
ocination ;  such  a  vast  knowledge  that  he  was 
not  ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  such  an  excess- 
ive humility  as  if  he  had  known  nothing,  that 
they  frequently  resorted  and  dwelt  with  him, 
as  in  a  college  situated  in  a  fmr4r  air ;  so  that 
his  house  was  a  university  in  a  less  volume, 
whither  they  came  not  so  much  for  repose  as 
study,  and  to  examine  and  refine  those  grosser 

"  Hit  lordthip  addt  that  '*  they  behaved  themselvea  to 
wooder**— ttandinir  ■>  a  hnlwark  and  rampin  to  defend  the 
rest— endarinf  witbont  a  shock  the  chargea  of  Rupert  and 
hts  choiceet  horae,  **  who  could  make  no  impression  on  their 
stand  of  pikes,  bat  was  forced  to  wheel  aboat.*'— ToL  It., 


propositions  which  laziness  and  consent  i 
current  in  vulgar  conversation.  .  .  .  From  the 
entrance  into  this  unnatnral  war,  his  natarai 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and  a. 
kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole 
upon  him  which  he  had  never  been  used  to.  .  .  ^ 
He  who  had  been  so  exactly  unreserved  nad 
afiTable  to  all  men,  that  his  face  and  cooa«e* 
nance  was  always  present,  and  vacant  te  bis 
company,  and  held  any  cloudiness  and  less 
pleasantness  of  the  visage  a  kind  of  rudeneea 
or  incivility,  became,  on  a  sudden,  less  cosi- 
municable,  and  thence  very  sad,  psde,  and  ex- 
ceedingly aiTected  with  the  spleen.  In  his 
clothes  and  habit,  which  he  had  intended  be- 
fore always  with  more  neatness,  and  industry, 
and  expense  than  is  usual  to  so  great  a  mind, 
he  was  now  not  only  incurious,  but  too  nc^gU- 
gent ;  and  in  bis  reception  of  suiters,  and  the 
necessary  or  casual  addresses  to  hts  place,  so 
quick,  and  sharp,  and  severe,  that  there  wanted 
not  some  men  (who  were  strangers  to  bis  na- 
ture and  disposition)  who  believed  bi«  pnmd 
and  imperious,  from  which  no  mortal  man  was 
ever  more  free.  .  .  .  When  there  was  any  over- 
ture or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be  more  erect 
and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  solicitons  to 
press  any  thing  which  he  thought  might  pro- 
mote it ;  and  sitting  among  his  friemds,  ofien^ 
after  a  deep  silence  and  frequent  sighs,  vifaid^ 
isith  a  shriek  and  sad  aerent,  ingeminate  tke  tmeird 
Peace,  Peace,  and  would  passionately  profess 
*  that  the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and  the  view 
of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the  kin^om 
did  and  must  endure,  took  bis  sleep  from  btm, 
and  would  shortly  break  his  heart.* ...  In  the 
morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon  ac- 
tion, he  was  very  cheerful^  and  put  tnniself  into 
the  first  rank  of  the  Lord  Byron's  regiment, 
who  was  then  advancing  upon  tbe  enemjr,  who 
had  lined  the  hedges  on  both  sides  with  anis- 
keteers,  from  whence  he  was  shot  wi^  a  nmn- 
ket  in  the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  and  in  tbs 
instant  falling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  cot 
found  tyi  the  next  morning ;  tin  wben,  tbere 
was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a  prisoner, 
though  his  nearest  friends,  who  knew  hta  tem- 
per, received  small  comfort  from  that  imagina- 
tion. Thus  fell  that  incomparable  yonng  man, 
in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  havinf 
so  much  despatched  the  business  of  life  that 
the  oldest  rarely  attain  to  that  inwnenae  know!* 
edge,  and  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the  world 
with  more  innocence :  whosoever  leads  socb  a 
life,  need  not  care  upon  how  short  warning  it 
be  taken  from  him.***    In  the  presence  of  such 

*  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellioo,  r^  W^  fk.  94^ 
S57.  From  Lord  Clarendon's  life,  I  take  a  moeft  vrvplitc 
and  sin^lar  deeeriptiou,  little  known,  of  Lord  FaUJmnrf^ 
person :  *'  With  theae  advantafca,  he  had  000  great  4smmi- 
vantage  (which  in  the  first  entrance  into  th«  w«rld  w  «:• 
tended  with  too  much  prejudice)  in  his  pemo  a»d  paatme, 
wkidl  HMU  M  no  degrtf  •ttrmetive  or  pnmisinf^ :  ku  «taterr 
lew  tow,  and  tmalUr  Aon  moM  men  ;  his  lefi—  aof  grmw 
ful,  amd  kit  asfct  90  for  from  immhakg,  that  it  terf  ee— 
what  in  it  ofivnpHeitf;  trndhitvoictiktworat  ef  IA«  lAn^ 
and  so  tmlMwrf,  that  tnstead  of  recomciiiMgf  it  ojfn^od  tfa 
Mr,  so  thsit  nobod/  woold  hare  expeoled  nosie  fr«n  tktf 
toafftte ;  and  aora  no  asaa  was  leas  beboldea  to  aar^ia  fat 
its  recoramendatioii  into  the  world,  bat  tha«  no  naa  susbct. 
or  more  disappmnted  this  ffeneral  and  enstooaj 
that  littU  jNTVoa  ami  tmMstaiurt  was  fmidklf 
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I  eulogram,  which  in  itself  renders  its  object 
sacred,  the  faults  or  errors  of  Lord  Falkland 
mvf  not  be  remembered.  Whitelocke  and 
Rasbworth  hare  detailed  in  a  similar  strain 
the  circumstances  of  his  death.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fight,  they  tell  us,  he  called  for  a 
clean  shirt,  and  told  his  fViends  gayl j  that  if  he 
were  ahim  in  the  battle,  they  should  not  find  his 
body  in  foul  linen.  In  answer  to  their  serious 
and  passionate  entreaty  to  him  not  to  engage, 
**a8  not  being  a  military  man,*'  he  more  seri- 
onsly  and  with  an  air  of  inexpressible  sadness 
repfied  that  he  was  weary  of  his  country's  mis- 
ery, and  **  did  beliere  he  should  be  out  of  it  ere 
Bight." 

During  these  eventful  occurrences  Cromwell 
remained  in  Lincolnshire,  and  performed  so 
many  signal  acts  of  service  in  that  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  that  the  Commons  or- 
dered  a  levy  of  an  additional  2000  men*  to  be 


his  greatest  we«kness  to  be  too  •olicitout  for  such  adren- 
tsrei ;  tod  that  Qnmoed  toogae  and  Toice  easily  discovered 
itself  to  tM  eopi^ied  and  governed  by  a  mind  and  under* 
lUodiaf  to  eneUent,  that  the  wit  and  weight  of  all  he 
nid  carried  another  kind  of  lostre  and  admiration  in  it,  and 
iv«n  another  kind  of  acceptation  from  the  persona  present, 
thaa  any  oraaneat  of  delivery  could  reasonably  promise  it* 
seU,  or  is  oeamlly  attended  with ;  •nd  his  disposition  and 
uture  was  so  gentle  and  obliging,  so  moch  delighted  in 
coarteay,  kindness,  and  generosity,  that  all  mankind  could 
not  but  admire  and  love  um.  ...  In  a  short  time  after  he 
kad  nosseesten  of  the  estate  hi*  grandfather  had  left  himi 
ud  before  be  was  of  age,  he  oommitfeed  a  fianlt  against  his 
fuher.  in  wiarrying  a  y<nuig  lady  whom  he  passiomalely  lov- 
tdt  witkomt  anf  eonnderaUe  portion.  ...  He  seemed  to 
have  his  eatate  in  trvsl  for  alt  worthy  persons  who  stood  in 
«aat  of  supfrfies  and  eaoenngeBeBt,  •#  Btn  Jomaomy  tmd 
Mty  otkert  ^f  that  timet  whottfortwus  reamrodf  amd  whost 
finit  suiir  them  superior  fo,  ordinary  obligations  ;  tohick 
ftt  they  tnre  contented  to  rteeive  from  Rm,  because  his 
bianties  were  ao  feaeroody  distributed,  and  so  madi  with- 
ou  vanity  and  astentatioa,  that  except  from  tboee  lew  per- 
Ktn  from  whom  he  sometimes  received  the  characters  of  fit 
tttijects  fbr  his  benefits,  or  whom  he  intrusted  for  the  more 
aseret  denviag  them  to  then,  he  did  all  he  ooukl  that  the 
pinoes  themselves  who  received  them  ahoald  not  know 
mm  what  fountain  they  flowed ;  and  when  that  could  not 
b»  coQcealef),  he  sustained  any  acknowledgment  from  the 
psrsoas  oUiged  with  so  mmeh  tromUe  and  kashfulness^  that 
thay  night  well  perceive  that  he  was  even  ashamed  of  the 
litUe  he  had  given,  and  to  receive  so  lar|;e  a  recompense 
fnta  it.**  Nor  can  I  conclude  this  note  without  other  stri* 
kiagand  eharacteristic  aaecdntes  from  the  history.  **  He 
vu  so  ill  a  diaaembler  of  hia  dislike  and  dtsincliaation  to  ill 
luu,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  such  not  to  discern  it. 
There  was  once,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  such  a  declared 
Metptatieii  of  thegood  service  an  eminent  member  had  done 
l»  them,  and,  as  they  said«  to  the  whole  kiugdom,  that  it 
vas  moved,  he  beins  present,  *  that  the  speaker  might,  in 
the  same  of  the  whole  House,  give  him  thanks  ;  and  then, 
that  every  member  might,  as  a  testimony  of  his  particular 
Mkaowledftteat,  stir  or  move  hb  hot  towaids  bin  :*  the 
which  (thoogh  not  ordered),  wh«n  very  many  did,  the  Lord 
Falkland  (who  believed  the  service  itself  not  to  be  of  that 
iMmeat,  umI  that  an  honourable  and  generous  person  would 
not  have  eteoped  to  it  for  say  reeompense),  isutead  ofwtov- 
i»g  his  hat,  stretched  koth  his  anns  out  and  clasped  his  hands 
together  upon  the  crown  of  his  hatt  and  held  it  close  down  to 


kis  kemd,  that  all  men  might  see  how  odious  that  flatterv 
*    *  "  *  '"  .though 

popular.   ...  At  the  leafftier  befc 

Gloacester,  when  hM  trieads  passionately  reprehended  him 


was  to  him,  aod  the  very  approbation  of  the  peraon,  thongi 
At  the  lea 


«)  that  time  most  i 


&r  ezMsing  his  person  unnecessarily  to  danger  (as  he  de- 
Uffated  to  visit  the  trenches  and  oeareat  ^>proaehea,  and  to 
moDvcr  what  the  enemy  did),  aa  being  ao  much  beside  the 
duty  of  his  place  that  it  might  be  uaderatood  against  it,  he 
wcmld  say  mernly, '  that  his  office  could  not  take  avniT  the 
pcivilagea  of  hia  age,  and  that  a  seeretary  in  war  might  be 
preaeni  at  the  greatest  secret  of  danger  ;*  but  withal  alleged 
sehoasly,  *  that  it  oonoamed  him  to  be  more  active  in  eater- 
prises  o«  haxasd  thaa  any  other  men,  that  all  might  see  that 
Bis  iaipatieiicy  for  peace  proceeded  not  from  puaillaniau^, 
or  fear  to  advvatore  his  owa  penoo.'  '* 

*  Wa  find  by  a  journal  of  the  day  that  this  new  levy  was 
St  oace  plaoad  aader  his  peculiar  discipliae :  *'  Now  all  the 
Linrwiaehiw  faces  are  ioiiisd  with  CofoBsl  CromwsU,  God 
grant  they  manage  the  business  they  go  abent  batter  thaa 
»  was  at  Nawadt  ia  their  fonnar  actioik.    As  fbr  Coloaal 


placed  under  his  command,  and  be  was  joined 
with  Manchester  (formerly  Lord  Kimbolton,  bat 
now  raised  to  the  peerage  by  his  father^s  death) 
in  the  command  of  the  six  associated  counties 
of  Norfork,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Hunting* 
don,  and  Hertford.  The  ill-advised  separation 
of  Newcastle  and  the  king,  among  other  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  royal  cause,  of  course  open- 
ed Manchester's  passage  from  London  to  Lin- 
colnshire, where,  with  upward  of  7000  infantry, 
he  at  once  joined  CromweO.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, Newcastle's  advance  against  Hull  releas- 
ed Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  his  horse— of  no 
service  in  a  beleaguered  town — and  Cromwell 
was  also  joined  in  Lincolnshire  by  that  already 
famous  as  modest  soldier.    It  was  now  ver- 

Sng  to  the  close  of  the  fighting  season  of  1643. 
n  the  9th  of  October  the  junction  was  effect- 
ed at  Boston,  and  on  the  11th,  the  command 
being  nominally  Manchester's,  but  in  reality 
Crom weirs,  the  campaign  began. 

On  marching  against  Hull,  Lord  Newcastle, 
in  addition  to  strong  garrisons  led  in  Lincoln 
and  Gainsborough,  had  committed  the  royal 
posts  of  the  county  to  a  brave  and  veteran  iof- 
ficer,  Sir  John  Henderson,  who  earnestly  desi- 
red and  eagerly  watched  for  an  opportunity  to 
measure  swords  with  Cromwell.  The  oppor- 
tunity occurred  on  the  12th,  when,  by  a  capital 
manoeuvre,  Henderson  came  up  with  Fairfax, 
Cromwell,  and  their  cavalry  at  Waisby  field, 
near  Horncastle,  while  Manchester  was  yet 
with  his  infantry  a  long  day's  march  in  the  rear, 
and  threatened  destruction  to  them  with  a  force 
almost  thrice  as  numerous  as  their  own. 
Cromwell  paused  for  a  moment,  drew  up  his 
men,  and  resolved  to  give  battle.  ••  Come," 
said  the  gallant  Fairfax,  with  inspiration  scarce- 
ly second  to  his  own,  ♦•  let  us  fall  on !  I  never 
prospered  better  than  when  I  fought  against  the 
enemy  three  or  four  to  one."» 

Then  was  seen  the  secret  of  Cromwell's  ex- 
traordinary influence  over  his  determined  Iron- 
sides. In  an  instant  he  circulated  through 
their  ranks  the  watchword — ^Truth  and  Pbacs 
— gave  out  a  psalm,  which  the  officers  and  men 
at  once,  as  the  Greek  soldiers  took  up  their 
song  of  freedom,  uplifted  with  united  voices, 
and  then  rushed,  on  Cromwell's  word  to  charge 
in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  on  the  aston- 
ished enemy.  A  volley  struck  them  in  mid- 
charge,  but  did  little  execution :  they  clapped 
spurs  to  their  horses  with  more  furious  zeal, 
and  receiving  another  volley  as  they  fell  upon 
the  advancing  Royalist  column,  it  struck  down 
the  horse  of  Cromwell.    His  rider  was  in  fright- 

Cromwell,  he  hath  3000  more  brave  men,  well  disciplined. 
No  man  swears  but  he  pays  his  twelve  pence  ;  if  he  be 
drunk,  he  is  set  in  the  stocks,  or  worse ;  if  one  calls  the 
other  Koundhead,  he  is  cashiered  :  insomuch  that  the  conn- 
tries  where  they  come  leap  for  joy  of  them,  and  come  in 
and  join  with  them.  How  happy  were  it  if  all  the  foreea 
were  thus  disciplined.  Sonte  aay  that  the  Lord  Gray  and 
Sir  John  Gell  will  join  with  them :  the^  could  not  do  a  bet- 
ter work  than  to  go  and  rsUeve  that  thrice  noble  and  valiant 
Lord  Fairfax,  whose  condition  in  Leeds  is  such  as  it  wants 
relief.^-Spec.  Pos.,  May  ft-l«,  1M3. 

*  The  Soouish  Dove,  Cot.  13-90, 1643.  The  same  jour- 
nal closes  its  account  thus :  **  There  were  slain  in  the  pur^ 
suit  (which  waa  full  six  miles)  about  600  ;  and  many 
drowned  in  the  chase :  114  were  ibund  dead  in  the  water 
and  mires  the  next  day :  there  waa  also  about  700  or  800 
taken  prisoners,  and  18  colours  at  the  least ;  these  were 
brought  in  the  nrst  night :  also  their  wsgons :  many  mora 
colours,  it  is  like,  were  lost  ia  ths  chase ;  the  horse  and 
arms  that  were  taken  were  more  than  the  man  dooblad.** 
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All  danger  for  a  while,  and  as  he  rose  from  the 
ground  was  again  struck  down  by  the  hand  (as 
U  was  thought)  of  Sir  Ingram  Hopton.  For 
some  moments  he  lay  unconscious  among  the 
alain.  Again  recovering,  he  seized  a  "sorry 
horse"  from  one  of  his  troopers,  and  joined  the 
hand  to  hand  nUUe  with  terrible  fierceness. 
The  Royalists,  broken,  astonished,,  and  dismay- 
ed, had  never  recovered  the  first  shock.  They 
now  gave  way  in  all  directions,  and  did  sot 
stop  their  flight  till,  ailer  sufiferiog  terrible 
slaughter,  they  had  reached  the  gates  of  Lin- 
coln.* 

This  engagement  had  a  striking  effect  It 
closed  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1643  with  a 
gleam  of  brightest  hope  for  the  Parliamentary 
cause.  It  so  startled  Charles  that  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  exclaimed  to  his  friends,  "I 
would  that  some  would  do  roe  the  good  for- 
tune to  bring  Cromwell  to  me,  alive  or  dead  !** 
It  moved  Newcastle  from  his  position,  for,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  having  also,  just  before, 
sufi^ered  from  a  gallant  sortie  out  of  Hull,  con- 
ducted by  Fairfax's  father,  he  raised  the  siege 
and  disposed  his  forces  into  winter-quarters. 

Not  so  Cromwell  and  Manchester.  They  had 
yet  some  work  to  do.  Castles  and  fortified 
towns  were  taken  by  them,  money  raised.  Roy- 
alists kept  in  check,  garrisons  strengthened, 
and  the  entire  borders  of  the  eastern  associa- 
tion placed  in  a  state  of  security.  Not  till  all 
this  had  been  completely  done,  and  the  in- 
creasing severity  of  the  weather  left  no  oppor- 
tunity for  such  exertions  farther,  were  their 
forces  disposed  for  the  winter. 

Yet  not  even  this  put  a  stop,  however  tem- 
porary, to  the  exertions  of  Cromwell.  Under 
a  commission  from  the  Parliament,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  of  Ely 
("  with  the  like  power  of  levying  money  there  for 
his  forces  as  the  Earl  of  Manchester  had  in  the 
associated  counties**),  and  he  chiefly  employed 
the  winter  in  raising  funds,  by  means  allowable 
or  otherwise,  from  the  colleges  in  Cambridge 
and  the  cathedrals  of  Peterborougbt  and  Ely, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 


*  Ludlow's  account  will  be  found  to  bear  out  this  descrip- 
tion. "  At  the  words  '  THith  and  Peace,*  CromwelFs  *  thir- 
ty-seven troops  of  horse  and  draj^oona,' "  he  obeenres,  **  him- 
self at  their  head,  advanced,  singing  pealms  ;  reserving 
their  charge,  however,  until  Sir  John  Henderson's  'eighty- 
seven,'  who  were  see»  coming  down  upon  them,  had  fired ; 
for  these  latter,"  says  Lndlow,  "  hearing  that  Col.  Crom- 
well was  drawn  oat  with  the  horse,  made  haste  to  engage 
him  before  the  foot  could  march  up." 

t  The  Ro}'aIist  Mercurins  Aulicus  tells  us  that  in  **  Cam- 
bridge the  Lord  Orey  of  Warke  and  Master  Cromwell  did 
the  last  week  deal  very  earnestly  with  the  heads  of  colleges 
to  lend  JC6000  for  the  public  use,  and  that  the  motion  not 
being  hearkened  to,  they  kept  them  all  in  custody  till  mid- 
night, except  Dr.  Brownrigge,  the  bishoi)  of  Exeter,  and 
Dr.  Love ;  that  the  said  heads  being  advised  to  assemble 
the  next  day  about  it,  and  refusing  to  do  so,  were  c^ed  to 
the  Lord  Grey's  lodging,  and  being  asked  the  reason  of  their 
refusal,  made  answer  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  whom  they 
had  chosen  for  their  speaker,  that  they  had  before  consult- 
ed the  whole  University,  who  had  resolved  that  they  could 
not  comply  with  their  desires  in  that  particular,  as  being 
directly  against  their  consciences ;  that  Cromwell,  when  he 
found  them  stick  to  their  resolution,  said  to  a  friend  of  his 
who  was  then  in  the  place,  they  would  have  been  content 
with  a  jCIOOO  or  less  for  the  present  turn ;  not  that  so  little 
money  could  have  done  them  good,  but  that  the  people 
might  have  thought  that  one  of  the  two  universities  had 
been  on  their  side.  And  it  was  also  certified,  that  when 
they  failed  to  get  money  by  that  means,  in  a  fair  and  volaa- 
tarv  way,  they  took  by  violence  from  the  bursars  of  diverse 
oolleres  such  moneys  as  were  already  brought  in  unto  them, 
and  from  the  tenants  of  such  ooUeges  as  dwelt  near  al  hand, 


His  exertions  in  Cambridge,  however,  had 
another  and  more  important  object  in  additiofl 
to  this.  The  tendencies  of  both  universities, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  were  of  the  strosf - 
est  possible  kind  towards  the  cause  of  Charles, 
since  the  cause  of  the  Church  was  soppc^ed  to 
be  identified  with  his  person.  Their  means  of 
disseminating  those  opinions  were  also  gre^ 
and  their  influence,  in  proportion,  of  a  kii^  aad 
degree  which  it  was  most  necessary,  if  possi- 
ble, to  reduce.  Oxford  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Royalists,  and  therefore  out  of  the  qoestkNi, 
but  Cambridge  was  happily  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  wheve  the  miliury  strength  of  the 
Parliament  lay.  Cromwell  accordingly,  to  pie- 
pm  the  way  for  the  efaanges  cont^nplated,  gar- 
risoned the  town,  and  when,  some  short  tioie 
after,  Manchester  visited  the  University  with 
the  Parliament's  conmiission  for  effecting  its 
reform,  Cromwell  was  his  chief  adviser  and 
agent  in  all  that  was  done.  Matters  had  (Ran- 
ged a  little  now  since  the  wild  days  of  h»  stu- 
dentship there  I 

The  reform  may  be  briefly  described.  It  he- 
gan  by  a  recognition  and  confirmation  of  the 
foundation  and  revenues  of  the  University,  in 
the  shape  of  an  order  issued  by  the  two  Houses, 
and  declaring  that — whereas  doubts  had  been 
suggested,  upon  the  ordinance  for  the  seques- 
tration of  the  estates  of  delinquents,  whether 
the  estates  of  the  difl^erent  bodies  in  that  Uni- 
versity came  within  the  operation  of  the  ordi- 
nance— ^the  meaning  of  Parliament  was,  that 
these  estates  and  revenues  should  be  in  no  wise 
sequestrable,  but  that  the  sequestration  shooki 
fall  merely  upon  the  individual  who  had  been 
pronounced  delinquent,  and  that  no  longer  than 
during  the  time  that  he  would  otherwise  have 
received  or  enjoyed  those  revenues.  Another 
ordinance  was  then  passed,  empowering  the 
Earl  of  Manchester  to  appoint  committees,  who 
were  entitled  to  call  before  them  all  provosts, 
masters,  fellows,  and  students  of  the  UniTersi- 
ty,  and  to  hear  complaints  against  such  as  urere 
scandalous  in  their  lives,  ill  aflTected  to  the  Paer- 
liament,  fomenters  of  the  present  unnatural 
war,  or  who  had  deserted  the  ordinary  places 
of  their  residence,  and  to  examine  witnesses  in 
support  of  these  complaints.  The  committees 
were  to  make  their  report  to  the  sergeant-ma- 
jor-general, who  had  power  to  eject  aoch  as  be 
should  judge  unfit  for  their  ofiices,  and  to  p«t 
in  their  places  persons  whom  he  should  nomi- 
nate, and  who  should  be  approved  by  the  As- 
sembly of  Divines  sitting  at  Westminster. 

Accordingly,  immediately  on  Manchester^ 
arrival,  he  issued  his  warrants  to  the  different 
colleges  and  halls  in  the  University  forthwith 
to  send  to  hin»  their  statutes,  with  the  names 


soeh  moneys  as  they  had  in  readiness  to  pay  tbajr  i«Bla ; 
and  well  we  know  what  they  were  oonnted  im  Ae  faian 
times,  when  law  and  justice  were  in  fiwhloa,  wlm,  wkaa  a 
refused  to  deliver  his  parse,  used  to  take  it  rram  him. 
h  was  advertised,**  says  a  sobsequrat  aoabm-  ef  the 
journal  ouoled  above,  "this  day  fhNa  PnerbiMuffc  t^ 
Colonel  Cromwell  had  bestowed  a  visit  apon  that  little  arty, 
and  put  them  to  the  charge  ef  bis  entertaiuDeni,  fJnadsi 
ing  a  great  part  (hereof  to  diseharfs  the  rmcktmh^ :  mad 
further,  that  in  parsnaaoe  of  the  tiioraogh  relonaatiaau  W 
did  most  Biserablydefhoe  the  Cathedral  Church, ' 


the  organs,  and  destroy  the  glass  windofws,  caauBtttwf  ^Mv 
OQtrages  OB  the  ho«se  of  God,  which  were  not  actad  by  the 
Goths  in  the  sack  of  Rome,  aad  are  most  eomMoaly  tut- 
home  by  the  Turks  when  Ihey  poasaas  thaaseivaa  hv  fam 
ofaChristiaadtj.*' 
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of  their  members,  and  to  certify  to  him  who 
were  present  and  who  absent,  with  the  express 
time  of  their  discontinuance.  Two  days  later, 
he  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  different  colleges, 
lequiring  them  to  appear  before  him  within  a 
certaia  limited  time,  to  answer  such  inquiries 
as  he  or  his  commissioners  might  jodge  fit  to 
make.  Three  days  after  this  stipulated  period 
the  great  reform  took  place,  and  is  thus  descri- 
bed by  Mr.  Godwin :  *'  The  number  of  the  col- 
leges was  sixteen,  and  of  these,  the  heads  of 
six  were  allowed,  and  gave  their  consent,  to 
retain  their  former  stations.  Ten  new  heads 
of  eoUeces  were  appointed,  and  these  appear 
to  have  been  selected  with  great  propriety  and 
judgment.  Twoof  them  were  Benjamin  Which- 
eote  and  Ralph  Cudworth,  men  of  unquestion- 
able literary  eminence,  but  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, qualified  to  do  honour  to  any  seminary  for 
education  in  the  world.  Another  was  Thomas 
Toong,  the  preceptor  and  friend  of  Milton.  The 
remainder,  though  their  names  are  not  so  fa- 
miliar to  our  ears,  were  men  of  great  learning, 
high  respectability,  and  unblemished  life.  A 
few  days  later,  sixty-five  fellows  were  ejected 
from  the  different  colleges,  and  their  places 
filled  by  others,  nominated  by  Manchester,  and 
approved  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  The 
ordinance  of  Parliament  empowered  the  ser- 
geant-major-general to  dispose  of  a  fifth  part  of 
all  the  estates  or  revenues  he  should  sequester 
for  the  benefit  of  the  relatives  of  the  persons 
ejected." 

The  tremendous  campaign  of  1644  now  be- 
gan. On  the  19th  of  January,  1644,  20,000 
Scotchmen,  for  the  most  part  veteran  soldiers 
and  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  officers, 
crossed  the  Tweed  to  co-operate  with  the  Par- 
liamentary forces.  Such  was  the  opportune 
frait  borne  by  that  solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant which  the  genius  of  Vane  had  achieved.* 
Charles,  meanwhile,  had  made  truce  with  the 
rebelst  in  Ireland,  and  thousands  at  this  time 
joining  the  royal  standard  from  that  ill-fated 
coQotry,  enlarged  and  exasperated  the  now  in- 
cnrable  and  deadly  division  between  Charles 
and  his  more  determined  subjects. 

The  forces  of  the  Parliament  were  at  the 
opening  of  this  campaign  distributed  in  four 
great  divisions.  Essex  and  Waller  had  each 
10,000  men  for  the  midland  counties  and  the 
west :  under  Manchester  and  Cromwell  (who 
now  held  the  superior  commission  of  lieutenant- 
general),  14,000  men,  chiefly  of  CromwelPs  in- 
vincible model,  were  enrolled  for  the  associated 
counties  of  the  east ;  and  Fairfax  and  his  father 
were  ordered  to  co-operate  with  the  Scots. 


*  S«e  Uf«  of  VftM,  p.  S81-S80. 

t  Mr.  Godwin  bu  Mloctad,  from  Wood,  an  anoodote  of 
^  ki»f  nafvlwlj  UlostnUiTo  of  his  feelings  on  the  subject 
of  Inlnad.  It  appears  that  a  manaacript  oopv  was  found, 
after  the  battle  or  Naaeby,  of  Sir  Edward  Walker's  Dis- 
coarses  of  the  OTenls  of  the  civil  war,  in  which,  amoaf  sot- 
eral  oocrectioDB  in  tbe  king's  own  handwriting,  it  was  ob> 
served  that  in  one  pUoe,  where  the  writer  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  «h«M  insurgenu,  and  had  styled  them  *'  rebels,** 
the  kinf  had  drawn  his  pen  throogh  the  word  **  rebels," 
and  had  aobatitated  the  term  **  Irish**  in  iu  stead.  In  re- 
ality, cWUs  felt  an  nncoaqnerable  repugnance  to  the 
daasiac  the  Catholica  of  Ireland  with  tbe  men  who  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotlaad  had  aovght  to  coruil  his  prerogatives. 
The  Caiholica.  however  he  might  disaj^prove  of  much  of 
their  cottdnct,  he  still  regarded  as  his  fncnds^  and  still  ex- 
pected  (which  vras  realised  at  last)  that  they  woold  famish 
an  army  to  sopport  his  claiou  agaiBat  his  rebel  anbjects  in 
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Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  held  a  force  of 
10,000  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  north,  under  New- 
castle, a  force  of  14,000.  Ireland  poured  him 
forth  auxiliaries  also  as  from  an  inexhaustible 
hive,  and  in  various  quarters  of  the  land  garri- 
sons and  flying  bands  supplied  him  at  his  need. 
With  the  obstinate  weakness  of  his  character, 
however,  while  the  rising  genius  of  such  men 
as  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  threatened  an  oppo- 
sition in  which  even  numbers  should  be  as 
nothing,  he  named  for  his  commander-in-chief, 
in  the  teeth  of  much  remonstrance,  Ruthven,  a 
Scot,  now  created  Eari  of  Brentford,  of  whom 
Lord  Clarendon  says,  *«  he  was  much  decayed 
in  his  parts,  which  had  never  been  vigorous, 
being  now  dozed  with  the  custom  of  immod- 
erate drinking.  He  was  illiterate  to  the  great- 
est degree  that  can  be  imagined,  and  very  deaf; 
a  man  of  few  words,  but  who  utually  delivered 
that  as  Ms  opimon  wJUch  he  foresaw  woM  he  grate- 
ful to  the  kmgy  Herein  was  the  secret  of  his 
appointment. 

Fairfax  made  the  first  movement  of  the  cam- 
paign in  marching  from  Lincolnshire,  through 
the  depths  of  a  terrible  vnnter,  against  Lord 
Byron,  who,  with  an  army  of  Irish,  was  then 
besieging  Nantwich  in  Cheshire.  Here  Byron 
was  routed  with  severe  loss ;  of  the  3000  foot 
he  commanded,  only  1000  having  escaped  death 
or  capture.  Fairfax  was  deficient  in  horse, 
and  thereby  the  enemy's  horse  escaped.  The 
notorious  George  Monk  was  taken  prisoner  in 
this  action,  and  after  some  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  entered  the  Parliament's  service,  be- 
came an  active  and  influential  general,  and  in 
the  end  the  vile  and  appropriate  instrument  of 
the  Restoration. 

Answering  the  orders  of  the  Parliament, 
Fairfax  now  marched  back  to  Yorkshire,  joined 
his  father  Lord  Fairfax,  with  whom  he  defeated 
at  Selby  the  Royalist  governor  of  York,  Colonel 
Bellasis,  who  had  striven  to  interpose  between 
the  junction,  and,  once  more  master  of  the  mid- 
land Yorkshire  districts,  prepared  to  march  to 
the  relief  of  the  army  of  the  Covenant  The 
latter,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Levan,  were 
at  this  time  much  distressed  in  Northumberland 
by  the  force  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  *,  they 
had  crossed  the  Tyne,  vainly  threatened  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  and,  as  much  harassed  by 
want  of  provisions  and  forage  as  by  the  enemy's 
constant  skirmishes  and  the  weather,  continu- 
ed in  face  of  tbe  marquis's  army  without  ven- 
turing to  advance  against  him. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  some  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Royalist  chief  might 
have  put  a  sudden  and  premature  period  to  our 
old  friends  of  the  Covenant,  Fairihx*s  victory 
at  Selby  created  a  panic  at  York,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
his  friends  in  that  city  (now  so  fearfully  ex- 
posed), fell  back  on  York,  and  opened  for  his 
enemies  their  most  desired  position.  Fairfax 
and  Leven  met  with  their  forces  at  Wethei1>y 
on  the  30th  of  April,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
invest  York,  into  which  the  marquis  had  retired 
with  his  Cavaliers.  And  now,  by  a  most  op- 
portune movement,  Manchester  and  Cromwell 
(young  Vane  at  this  time  travelled  with  them) 
joined  their  splendid  forces  to  those  of  the  be- 
siegers,  broke  oflT  at  once  an  armistice  into 
which  Newcas^,  Berionsly  alarmed  for  hia 
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safety,  had  contrived  to  inveigle  Fairfax,  and 
pushed  their  combined  batteries  against  York 
with  all  necessary  vigour.  The  attack  of  a 
town  in  those  days,  however,  was  not  the  mat- 
ter of  science  it  has'  since  become  ;  the  forces, 
combined  as  they  were,  were  yet  insufficient 
for  any  regular  investment  of  such  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  walls  divided  by  a  river ;  and  the  siege 
of  York  was  nothing  more  than  an  irregular 
blockade,  diversified  with  furious  sorties,  and 
now  and  then  some  desperate  assaults  on  the 
outworks. 

Meanwhile  the  movements  of  the  midland 
and  western  forces  claim  our  attention.  Essex 
and  Waller,  with  their  20,000  men,  had  march- 
ed against  Charles  in  two  divisions,  with  the 
intention  of  shutting  him  up  in  Oxford.  His 
situation  became  even  more  critical  than  that 
of  Newcastle  at  York.  The  Isis  was  crossed 
by  Waller,  the  Charwell  by  Essex,  and  the  two 
armies  seemed  to  hold  in  the  forces  of  Charles, 
to  be  driven  at  will  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

In  this  extremity  it  was  that  one  of  the  very 
ablest  manoeuvres  of  the  whole  war  was  ac- 
complished by  this  unfortunate  prince.  A  body 
of  foot,  with  cannon,  was  ordered  out  at  the 
south  entrance  of  the  city,  as  if  for  Abingdon, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  Waller^s  attention 
on  that  side ;  and  then  the  king,  with  all  the 
cavalry,  and  SftOO  chosen  foot,  quitted  Oxford 
in  silence  at  the  north  gate  as  soon  as  night 
set  in  on  the  3d  of  June,  and,  marching  between 
the  two  armies  of  the  enemy,  arrived  at  Han- 
borough  by  daybreak  of  the  4th,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon halted  for  a  short  time  at  Burford.  By 
quick  and  secret  marches  thus  he  arrived  at 
Worcester,  and  from  Worcester  at  Bewdley. 

While  at  Tickenhall  (then  called  Ticknill), 
near  Bewdley,  news  reached  him  from  York  of 
the  dangerous  position  of  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle, who  had  written  that  he  could  not  hold 
out  more  than  six  weeks  or  two  months  with- 
out being  relieved.  The  fate  of  the  city  and 
its  besieged  then  at  once  struck  Charles  to  be 
the  imminent  crisis  of  his  cause,  since,  suppo- 
sing York  surrendered,  or  the  army  of  New- 
castle were  beaten  or  dispersed,  Essex  and 
Waller,  already  strong  enough  for  him  in  the 
south  and  west,  would  become  altogether  irre- 
sistible by  the  accession  of  the  northern  armies. 
Flinging  aside,  therefore,  his  first  project  of  ef- 
fecting an  ultimate  and  speedy  junction  in  the 
south  with  Rupert  (whose  impetuosity  had  just 
efifected  some  daring  successes  and  diversions 
in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire),  and  thus,  at  least, 
securing  the  probable  safety  of  the  midland 
counties,  he  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  the 
following  letter  (dated  Ticknill,  14  Jane,  1644) 
to  his  nephew.  I  copy  it  from  the  original, 
amonff  the  papers  with  which  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Nugent  has  intrusted  me.*  The  writing 
is  shaken  and  unsteady.  The  hand  of  the  wri- 
ter, almost  always  unusually  firm  and  beautiful, 
had  been  unable  to  hold  its  precision  in  that 
anxious  and  fatiguing  moment.  The  letter 
presents  a  singular  contrast  in  this  respect  to 
a  short  note  to  Rupert  in  the  same  collection, 
written  from  Newport,  with  extreme  beauty 


*  It  WM,  how«T«r,  in  a  ali^tly  incorrect  ttatc,  printed 
fioom  SMue  copy  taken  at  the  Ume  (and  preMnred  among  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas'*  nanuecripte)  in  the  Erelyn  Memoin  a 
few  yean  tgo. 


and  most  exquisite  firmness,  withfai  •  few 
months  of  ^is  execution.* 

"  Nbpusu, — ^irst  I  mnst  congratulat  with  joa 
for  your  good  successes,  asseuriog  yon  that  the 
things  tbemselfes  ar  noe  more  welcome  to  me 
than  that  you  ar  the  meanes :  I  know  the  im- 
portance of  the  supplying  you  with  powder,  for 
w«i>  I  have  taken  all  possible  wais,  having  sent 
both  to  Ireland  dc  Bristow;  as  from  Oxford, 
this  bearer  is  well  satisfied  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  att  present ;  butt  if  he  tell  you  that  I 
may  spare  them  from  hence,  I  leave  yoo  to 
judge,  having  butt  36  left ;  bott  what  I  can  gett 
from  Bristow  (of  y^  there  is  not  mocfa  cer- 
taintie,  it  being  threatened  to  be  besieged)  you 
shall  have.  . . .  Butt  now  I  must  give  you  the 
trew  Stat  of  my  aflTaires,  w«i>,  if  their  condition 
be  such  as  enforses  me  to  give  yon  more  pr- 
emptorie  comanda  than  I  would  wiUmgly  doe^  yoa 
must  not  take  it  ill.  If  Yorke  be  lostf  J  shall  es- 
teeme  my  Crotene  little  lesse^  unlesse  supported 
by  your  suddaine  Marcbe  to  me,  6c  a  Miracakxit 
Conquest  in  the  South,  before  the  effects  of  the 
Northeren  power  can  be  found  heere ;  butt  if 
Yorke  be  relived,  &  you  beate  the  Rebelles 
Armies  of  bothe  Kingdoroes  w«*>  ar  before  it, 
thertf  butt  othawats  not^  I  may  possibUe  make  c 
shift  {upon  the  defenstte)  to  spinn  out  tyme  uniiil 
you  come  to  assist  me :  Wherefor  /  comtnd  4* 
conjure  yoif,  by  the  detety  <f-  affection  w<*  /  huw 
you  beare  me,  that  (all  new  enterpryses  hiide 
asyde)  you  imediately  march  (according  to  yoar 
first  intention)  with  all  your  force  to  the  reltfe  of 
Yorke;  butt  if  that  be  eather  lost,  or  have  fried 
themselfet  from  the  besCigers,  or  that,  for  want 
of  powder,  you  cannot  undertake  that  worice, 
that  you  imediately  march,  with  your  whole 
strenth,  directly  to  Woster,  to  assist  me  &  my 
Army,  without  Weh,  or  your  having  relived  Yorke 
by  beating  the  Scots,  aUthe  Successes  you  can  Af- 
terwards have  most  infallibly  will  be  usdesse  unto 
me.  You  may  belive  that  nothing  bott  an  ex- 
treame  necessety  could  make  me  wryte  thos 
unto  you ;  wherfor,  in  this  case,  I  can  no  wayes 
dout  of  your  punctuall  complyance  with  j^or 
louing  Oncle  &  most  faithful  frend,  CHABtcf  It 
...  I  comanded  this  bearer  to  speake  to  yoa 
concerning  Vavisor." 

This  letter,  no  doubt,  completely  vindicates 
Rupert  in  the  course  he  adopted  on  reoeiriog 
it,  though  it  does  not  excuse  his  haughty  pride 
in  concealing  the  fact  of  his  having  received 
such  a  letter.*    But  I  am  anticipating.    Wheo 


*  The  mere  etrle  and  manner  of  orittnf  lo  bie  mphnr 
in  this  note  it  also  very  tonchinf .  It  ia  written  oa  «mB 
note  paper,  and  look*  ai  if  it  had  andergaQe  moeb  troeUa 
and  many  adventurea  before  it  reached  ita  deetioatMa : 

"  Newport,  Saterdaj :  S8  of  Oct.,  1648.  DtABCsr  Ns- 
PUBU,— For  want  of  a  ejrpher,  I  hare  chaeen  tliia  wat 
traaty  meaaenger,  Will.  Lyale,  to  aoqoaint  yoa  with  a  beat* 
neaa  web  it  of  great  importance  for  my  aervice ;  (ar  ^  > 
hare  comanded  him  to  deeyre,  in  my  naaie,  both  yo«r  atfvita 
6t  aaaiatanee ;  of  wh^b^  knowing  yoor  afiection  to  aae.  I  an 
aoe  confident,  that  I  will  aay  nee  more,  but  only  to  deayfeyoe 
to  gire  full  credit  to  thia  bearer ;  ds  to  give  him  a  t«ck 
diapach  for  hia  take  who  ia  yoor  loring  Oade  aad  ■«> 
faithfaU  friend,  Cbailbs  K.** 

f  In  the  afaeenca  ofthm  erideace  of  hia  own  coaaplata  «x- 
cnlpation,  he  haa  been  made  the  anbject  of  attack  by  ateM* 
eTery  Royaliat  hiatorian,  for  the  vnfortonate  reaatt  of  Man* 
ton  Moor.  Clarendon  thoa  allodea  to  him  aad  Newcatf)* : 
'*  The  timea  afterward  grew  ao  bad,  and  the  king t  aiun 
aaoceeded  ao  ill,  that  there  waa  no  c^tportanity  to  call  aow 
of  thuae  two  rraat  peraona  to  acoonat  for  wboi  ther  ^ 
done  or  what  they  had  left  ondone.  Nor  did  either  of  ik»y 
erer  think  fit  to  make  aar  particnlar  relation  of  the  groim^ 
of  their  prooeedinf ,  Mr  taa  caoiea  of  their  ■iiiailnH"W» 
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his  UDcIe's  commands  reached  him,  he  made  at 
once  for  York.  Some  time  before,  he  had  re- 
lieved Newark,  taken  Stockport,  Bolton,  and 
Liverpool,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Latham 
Hoase,  after  its  gallant  defence  by  the  famous 
Countess  of  Derby.  He  was  therefore  moved 
with  the  elation  of  a  victor,  added  to  his  natu- 
ral rashness.  He  took  with  him  some  newly- 
arrived  Irish  regiments,  picked  up  Newcastle's 
cavalry  by  the  wav,  captured  several  posts  as 
be  went  along,  and  penetrated  into  Yorkshire. 

During  the  progress  of  this  march  the  king 
was  executing  another  admirable  movement. 
Essei  and  Waller  took  for  granted  that  his  pre- 
vious forced  march  must  be  for  Liverpool  to 
join  Rupert,  and  therefore  Waller  threw  him- 
self at  once  between  Charles  and  Shrewsbury 
to  intercept  his  passage.  Essex,  in  the  mean 
time,  having  the  greater  ordnance  and  the  heav- 
ier carriages,  felt  these  quick  marches  to  be 
too  much  for  his  men,  and,  setting  out  for  the 
west,  left  Waller  to  harass  Charles.  This  was 
the  very  object  the  king  had  sought  to  accom- 
plish—the two  armies  were  separated.  He  at 
once  hastened  back  to  Oxford  by  marches  as 
^uick  as  those  of  his  masterly  egress  from  it ; 
and  Waller,  smarting  with  the  additional  de- 
ceit thus  practised  on  him,  again  returned  to 
the  banks  of  the  Charwell,  and,  somewhat 
hotly  and  indiscreetly  offering  battle  there^  was 
defeated  with  considerable  loss. 

Rupert  was  now  within  sight  of  York  with 
an  army  of  20,000  men.  The  besiegers  broke 
op  on  his  approach,  and  afler  an  attempt  to  in- 
tercept him,  which  was  well  conducted  by  Fair- 
fax, but  which  Rupert  evaded  by  fetching  a  mas- 
terly compass  with  his  army,  they  withdrew  to 
Uessey  Moor.  Here,  in  a  council  of  war,  a 
diflerence  of  opinion  arose — the  Soots  were  for 
retreating,  the  English  for  fighting  —  and  by 
some  considerations  that  do  not  appear,  the 
council  for  retreat  prevailed  for  a  time  (amid 
jealousies  which  already  shook  the  confederacy 
to  the  centre,  and  warned  Cromwell  and  Fair- 
fax of  what  they  had  next  to  do  !)>  an4  they  fell 
back  on  Tadcaster. 

A  discussion  as  painful,  but  with  results 
Bore  fatal,  was  at  the  same  instant  going  on 
within  the  wails  of  York.  What  the  chivalrous 
and  somewhat  fantastic*  marquis  had  dreaded, 
was  now  at  band.    The  young,  rough,  proud, 


bf  waj  of  •icoM  to  tbe  kia|r«  c*  for  tbair  own  Tindicatioii. 
Priaoe  Rapeit,  oml^  to  kit  frieudtf  and  a/ttr  the  murder  of 
tkt  kamg,  prodmeed  «  Utttr  m  the  kutg*s  oum  Aojui,  which  ho 
Rotivni  when  be  wm  opoo  hit  march  from  LancMhire  to- 
vinle  York,  im  which  his  ne^tjr  eaiJ  *  that  his  affaire 
ware  tm  so  vrr  ill  a  stala,  that  it  woold  not  be  enough, 
theQ|h  has  highness  raised  the  siege  from  York,  if  he  had 
BM  hkewise  benten  the  Scotch  army  ;'  which  he  understood 
to  amoanl  to  no  less  than  a  peremptory  order  to  fight,  *  upon 
what  dissdvantage  eoever ;'  and  added,  *  that  the  disadvan- 
tage was  so  great,  the  enemy  being  so  much  superior  in 
number,  it  was  no  wonder  he  lost  the  day.'  But  a*  the 
loMg's  letter  memid  itot  bear  tkeU  eefue^  so  the  greatest  cause 
ef  the  miafortaoe  was  the  precipitat*  eptering  upon  the 
battle  as  soon  as  the  enemy  drew  off,*an4  without  consult- 
iag  at  all  with  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  and  his  officers, 
who  must  needs  know  more  of  the  enemy,  and,  consequent- 
ly, bow  they  were  best  to  be  dealt  with,  than  his  highness 
osaU  do.**  Tbe  noble  histoiian  bad  evidently  neither  seen 
the  letter  in  tbe  text,  nor  been  correctly  iafonned  of  its 


*  ffumewbnt  fantastic  in  some  things,  certainljr,  but  not 
isMiiing  of  Warburtoa'e  nickname, **  the  fantasUc virtuoso 
•I  hetaenck.'*  See  what  a  lovely  obaiaoter  bin  noble- 
heaited  dnobeoa  (Charles  Lamb's  favonrite !)  left  of  bam  in 
•M  of  bar  ptMMSt  feUoa. 


overbearing,  fiery  Rupert  was  in  contact  with 
the  ceremonious,  courteous,  refined,  and  high- 
minded  Newcastle ;  and  a  quarrel  directly  fol- 
lowed. Newcastle  had  wisely  counselled  de- 
lay ;  pointed  out  the  advantage  already  gained 
by  the  prince*s  arrival  alone ;  described  the  dif- 
ferences which  he  had  reason  to  suspect  al- 
ready distracted  the  councils  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  enormous  benefit  of  merely  leaving  their 
dissensions  to  ripen ;  and  closed  with  an  ear- 
nest entreaty  to  Rupert,  that,  having  thrown 
merely  a  fresh  supply  of  men  and  provisions 
into  York,  he  would  at  once  march  back  to  the 
king's  assistance  at  Oxford.  Rupert,  in  an- 
swer, pleaded  orders  from  the  king,  which  (be- 
ing too  haughty  to  produce  them)  Newcastle  is 
supposed  to  have  disbelieved ;  but,  more  strong- 
ly than  on  these  orders,  the  prince  stood  out 
on  his  own  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some 
daring  achievement  that  should  **  disperse  and 
annihilate^'  the  enemy.  Newcastle  smiled  in 
scorn,  but  submitted.  Som»of  his  friends  im- 
plored him  not  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  since 
it  seemed  his  command  was  taken  from  him ; 
to  which  he  answered  that,  happen  what  would, 
he  would  not  shun  fight,  for  he  had  no  other 
ambition  than  to  live  and  die  a  loyal  subject.* 

On  Marston  Moor  the  rival  armies  met.  The 
Parliamentarians  were  in  retreat  on  the  Tad- 
caster  Road,  when  a  cloud  of  Rupert's  horse 
threatened  their  rear.  Orders  ran  along  the 
lino  at  once  to  countermand  the  march ;  the 
troops  of  the  van  were  recalled,  and  a  position 
taken  up  for  battle  as  favourable  as  the  time 
allowed.  So  many  contradictory  statements 
have  been  published  of  the  memorable  fight 
which  followed,  that  it  requires  no  little  care 
to  present  it  fairly  and  intelligibly  to  the  reader. 

Across  a  portion  of  the  Parliamentary  front 
ran  a  broad  and  deep  drain.  To  the  right  the 
ground  was  broken,  and  intrenched,  as  it  were, 
with  natural  fences  and  lanes,  though  far  be- 
yond the  flank  was  the  open  moor.  To  the 
lefl  the  ground  was  entirely  barren,  unencum- 
bered, and  unprotected,  terminating  also  in  the 
moor.  In  the  centre  Lords  Fairfax  and  Leven 
formed,  with  a  reserve  of  horse  for  the  second 
line  of  infantry :  on  either  wing  (an  advanta- 
geous position,  it  will  be  at  once  observed)  the 
cavalry  was  brought  up  and  planted.  Sir  Thom- 
as Fairfax  held  the  right,  Cromwell  and  Man- 
chester the  left. 

Rupert  gazed  at  a  distance  while  these  thick 
and  dark  masses  were  forming  before  him. 
His  customary  haste  had  far  outstripped  his 
own  glittering  thousands  behind,  but  they  now 
came  rapidly  up  and  formed  at  his  command. 
At  the  drain  he  planted  four  infantry  brigades, 
supporting  them  with  Goring's  horse  against 
the  enemy*B  left ;  he  disposed  with  great  skill 
large  masses  of  troops  against  the  right  of  the 
combined  armies,  and  took  up  a  position  there 
with  his  own  cavalry  opposite  the  horse  of 
Fairfax. 

And  now,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1643,  gazing 
with  silent  and  inveterate  determination  at  each 
other,  these  46,000  subjects  of  one  king  stood 
upon  Marston  Moor,  eight  miles  from  a  city 
wherein  every  boom  of  the  distant  cannon 
would  strike  upon  the  inhabitants  as  the  death- 
knell  of  a  friend  or  brother.    The  lines  of  the 


*  TbaLiftflf  NtwaMlb,^47. 
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Parliamentarians  bad  begun  to  form  as  early 
as  ten  in  the  morning ;  the  Royalist  prepara- 
tions were  complete  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon :  it  was  now  within  a  quarter  of  seven, 
yet  there  still  stood  those  formidable  armies, 
each  awaiting  from  the  other,  with  a  silent  and 
awful  suspense,  the  signal  of  battle. 

A  stir  was  seen  at  last  in  the  dark  quarter  of 
Manchester's  and  Cromwell's  Independents, 
and  a  part  of  their  infantry  moved  upon  the 
drain.  Secure  from  behind  the  ditch,  Rupert's 
musketeers  at  once  poured  out  upon  this  advan- 
cing column  a  heavy  and  murderous  fire,  and 
it  was  in  vain  the  Parliamentarians  attempted 
to  form  under  the  plunging  batteries  directed 
against  them  simultaneously  from  the  rear. 
At  that  moment  was  seen  the  genius  of  Crom- 
well. With  a  passionate  exclamation  to  his 
Ironsides,  he  ordered  them  to  sweep  round  the 
ditch  to  their  right,  clear  the  broken  ground, 
and  fall  in  with  himself  upon  the  cavalry  of 
the  dissolute  Goring.  The  movement  occupied 
some  time,  and  fearful  slaughter  was  mean- 
while suffered  by  Manchester's  infantry ;  but, 
having  once  emerged,  these  inveterate  Repub- 
licans stood,  for  an  instant,  to  receive,  like  a 
rock,  the  onset  of  Goring's  horse,  and  then, 
"  like  a  rock  tumbled  from  its  basis  by  an  earth- 
quake," rolled  back  upon  them.  Nothing  could 
withstand  that  astonishing  charge.  The  Cava- 
liers who  survived  offered  no  farther  resist- 
ance, but  wheeled  off  to  join  the  horse  of  Ru- 
pert. Cromwell  and  his  men  next  struck  the 
guns  and  sabred  the  artillerymen  beside  them, 
and  then,  with  as  much  leisurely  order  as  at 
parade,  rode  towards  the  drain.  Every  place 
was  deserted  as  they  advanced.  One  spot  of 
ground  only  still  held  upon  it,  for  an  instant, 
the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's  unflinching  regi- 
ment of  old  tenants  and  retainers,  and  was 
covered  the  instant  after  with  an  **  unbroken 
line'*  of  honourable  dead.  Their  victory  was 
complete,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  Royalists 
irrecoverably  broken. 

Rupert  and  his  cavalry  had  meanwhile  ob- 
tained as  great  a  victory  on  the  left.  The  en- 
cumbered ground  on  which  Fairfax  stood  was 
most  unfavourable  to  an  advancing  movement. 
Rupert  accordingly  stood  keenly  by  till  he  saw 
the  Parliamentary  forces  stagger  under  the 
heavy  charges  poured  upon  them  as  they  emer- 
ged in  narrow  columns  through  ditches  and 
Janes,  and  then,  with  his  characteristic  impet- 
uosity, charged,  overthrew,  routed,  and  dispers- 
ed both  foot  and  cavalry,  with  tremendous 
slaughter. 

The  after  meeting  of  the  two  victors  decided 
the  day.  While  the  centres  were  unsteadily 
engaged,  Cromwell,  who  had  held  his  triumph- 
ant Ironsides  steadily  in  hand,  and  checked 
their  pursuit  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  ordered 
them  suddenly  to  face  round  and  wheel  upon 
their  centre  to  the  left.  Rupert  had  given  a 
similar  order  to  his  conquering  cavalry  to  wheel 
round  on  their  centre  to  the  right ;  and  now, 
with  a  shock  more  terrible  than  any  of  this  ter- 
rible day,  these  desperate  leaders,  each  suppo- 
sing himself  the  victor,  dashed  each  in  front  of 
a  victorious  foe !  Cromwell  received  a  wound 
in  the  neck,  and  the  alarm  for  his  safbty  gave 
a  slight  appearance  of  momentary  unsteadiness 
even  to  bis  gallant  Ironsides ;  but  they  rallied 


with  redoubled  fury,  and  in  conjanctioo  with 
I^sly,  an  accomplished  Scotch  officer,  who  led 
up  at  the  moment  a  brilliant  attack,  lairly  swept 
Rupert  off  the  field.* 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock,  and  by  the  melancholy 
dusk  whidi  enveloped  the  moor  might  tie 


*  Thii  deiciiption  u  founded  on  a  c«i«fal  peraMl  of  ^ 
▼arion*  aecoantt  of  the  tim*.  I  fabjoin  a  few  poiota  m 
illoatratioa  or  addition,  froa  Uw  vaaattaa  of  tka  daf : 
"Than  waa  a  great  ditch  batween  the  eaamj  and  aa* 
which  ran  along  the  front  of  the  battle,  only  betwaca  tfaa 
Earl  of  Mancheater'a  foot  and  the  enemj  there  waa  a  plaa. 
In  thie  ditch  the  eaemjr  had  placed  fonr  brigadaa  of  thmr 
beat  foot,  which,  npon  the  adTanoe  of  oar  battle,  ware  feicad 
to  give  ground.  The  right  wiag  of  onr  foot  bad  aemal 
miflfortanet,  for  betwixt  them  and  the  enemy  there  wae  no 
paaeage  but  at  a  narrow  lane,  where  they  co«Id  not  marek 
above  three  or  four  ia  fnmt ;  npon  the  one  aide  of  tka  kaa 
waa  a  ditch,  and  on  the  other  a  hedge,  both  wbarectf^  wai* 
lined  with  matketeers,  nutwithetanding  Sir  Thoaaa  Fair- 
fax charged  gallantly,  bat  the  enemy  keeping  thenaelwe  ■ 
a  body,  and  receiving  then  br  threaa  aad  foora,  aa  ^ay 
marched  out  of  the  lane :  and  (by  what  miataka  I  kaew  aot) 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  hit  new-levied  regimenta  being  ia  the 
Tan,  they  wheeled  aboat,  and  heing  hoClT  poraQed  by  the 
enemy,  came  back  opoa  the  Lord  F^irfax'a  taut  aad  tbe  re- 
•erve  uf  the  Scottiah  foot,  brolie  tinem  whoUy,  and  trod  ite 
moet  part  of  them  under  foot.  .  .  .  Lieot.-geiu  Ctomrwefl 
charged  Prince  Rapert*t  horae  with  exceeding  great  ree»> 
lation,  and  maintained  hie  charge  with  ao  leaa  Talear. 
Gen.-mivor  Lealy  charged  the  £arl  of  Niiwcaatle*a  lirijida 
of  White  Coata,  and  cut  them  wholly  off,  forty  exerpted, 
who  were  taken  prieonere ;  and  after  them  ohar^ged  a  brig- 
ade of  Green  Coata,  whereof  tber  cut  off  a  great  aaaiber, 
aad  pat  the  rest  to  the  root ;  whicn  aenrice  bain^  petfaiiaed, 
he  charged  the  enemy's  horae  (wiUi  whom  Lieat.-feaarai 
Cromwell  waa  engaged)  upon  the  flank,  and  in  a  Tory  sibovt 
apace  the  enemy*a  wh<4a  cavalry  waa  rooted,  on  wImb  ear 
fore  troopa  did  execution  to  the  walla  of  York,  bot  ear  body 
of  horse  kept  their  ground.  LieuU-gen.  Crotawell  aad 
Major>gen.  Letly  being  joined,  and  receiving  advertiaeneaK 
that  our  foot  were  engaged  with  the  enemy^  borae  and  feot, 
marched  to  their  aseistaaee,  aad  met  with  tbe  eaaasir^ 
horse  (being  retreated  upon  the  repulse  they  bad  froai  Uhs 
Scottish  foot)  at  the  same  place  of  disadvantage  wbaie  tbsy 
had  routed  our  horse  fbrmeriy ;  and,  indeed,  tbeir  aoceesa 
waa  anawerabla,  if  not  much  worae,  for  we  roated  tbaai 
wholly,  killed  and  took  their  chief  oAcers,  and  aMMt  part  of 
their  standards.  After  which  we  set  npon  the  rear  of  thmx 
foot,  and  with  the  aseistance  of  our  main  battle,  wbieb  all 
thia  time  stood  firm^  we  put  them  wholly  to  tbe  root,  UDad 
many,  and  took  their  offlcere  aad  eoloora,  aad  ^  tbie  time 


we  had  no  enemy  in  tbe  field.   We  took  all  tbeir  < 

being  in  number  S5.  near  130  barrels  of  powder, 

what  waa  blown  up  mr  the  oommoo  soMiera,  above  a  baa- 
drsd  colours,  aad  10,000  anas,  baaidea  two  wacoaa  of  ear* 
bines  and  pistols  of  spare  arms.  There  were  aiUed  apsa 
the  place  3000,  whereof,  upon  a  judicious  view  of  tbe  dead 
bodies,  two  parts  appeared  to  be  gentlemen  aaw)  oficera. 
There  were  IdOO  prisooera  taken,  whereof  Sir  Charlaa  La> 
oaa,  lieut.'gen.  of  the  Eari  of  Neweastle*a  boras.  Maias  ga"* 
Porter,  and  Major-gen.  Tillier,  besides  divare  colooels,  &•- 


tenaot-oolonels,  and  majon.  The  lose  apoa  o«r  part,  I 
ed  be  God,  is  not  great,  beiag  only  one  lieofeaaat-aoi 
some  few  captaina,  and  not  300  common  auUtara."— <Jlf ec 
Brit.,  8  Julr,  1(M4.)  .  .  .  **  The  battle  being  baigna,  as  tae 
first  some  of  our  horse  were  put  into  dieorder,  (nit  raByiag 
again,  we  fell  on  with  our  whole  bodr,  killed  aad  took  Vmt 
chief  officen,  and  took  most  part  of  their  staadarda  and  cal- 
oure,  15  pieces  of  ordnance,  near  130  barreb  of  pcwdCT, 
10,000  arms,  two  wagons  of  carbines  and  pbtols,  killed  3001^ 
and  1900  priaonen  taken.**-(Per/.  Dtar.,  •  Joly,  1644.) . . . 
. . .  **  It  will  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  inaait  aosMChiaf 
which  came  not  before  now  to  our  knowledge,  which  u,  that 
there  were  slain  of  tbe  enemy*e  side  the  Lori  Carvw,  soa 
to  the  Earl  of  Monmonth,  Sir  William  LaaapCoa,  Davcaaat 
the  poet,  and  man v  othera  also ;  that  the  oooacila  of  tbe 
prince  and  othare  designed  the  moet  valiant  of  tbe  peyh 
party  to  encounter  the  wing  commanded  by  Lieut. -fsa. 


Cromwell ;  and,  in  particular.  Prince  Rupert  bad  i  _ 
certain  troopa  of  mnire,  all  Iriah  and  all  papiata,  to  give  the 
first  charge  to  that  brigade  or  party  ia  wbicb  Col  Crearwafl 
was  ;  and  that  they  did  confidentlv  believe  tbere  was  eel  a 
msn  of  them  bot  would  die  rether  than  §j ;  bat  they  ariamd 
their  expeetatioos,  for  nnny  of  them  being  alaia  ia  tbe  place, 
the  rest  fied.''>(Par<.  Semd,  18  Jn^.  1M4.>  «  .  .  ^*^L 
Cromwell  finding  the  pasaages  atrait,  and  mnaketeenlausf 
the  hedges,  tboagbt  it  not  fit  lo  advaaoe  aav  fbrtbav  aftar 
the  prince,  but  ia  retaraad  to  York  wltb  hia  botaa,  art 
worn  to  akin  aad  bene,  bat  oalj  bsaatbad  a  litlla.*— (^»t 
Sceaf,  10  Joly,  1H4.> 
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a  fearfbl  sight.  Five  thoasand  dead  bodies  of 
Eogltsbmen  lay  heaped  upon  that  fatal  ground. 
The  distinctions  which  separated  in  life  these 
SODS  of  a  common  country  seemed  trifling  now ! 
The  plumed  helmet  embraced  the  strong  steel 
cap  as  they  rolled  on  the  heath  together,  and 
the  loose  love-lock  of  the  careless  Cavalier  lay 
drenched  in  the  dark  blood  of  the  enthusiastic 
Hepublican. 

But  it  is  not  with  such  thoughts  the  victors 
trouble  themselves  now.  They  have  achieved 
the  greatest  conquest  of  the  war,  and  the  whole 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England  are  open 
to  the  Parliament's  sway.  The  headstrong 
Aapert  has  received  a  memorable  lesson,  and 
retreats  in  calamity  and  disgrace  towards  Ches- 
ter. The  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  weary  of  a 
strife  never  suited  to  his  taste,  but  hateful  to 
him  now,  crosses  the  sea  an  exile.*  Fifteen 
hundred  prisoners  remain  with  Manchester, 
Fairfax,  Leven,  and  Cromwell;  the  valuable 
ordnance  of  the  vanquished ;  artillery,  small 
arms,  tents,  baggage,  and  military  chest,  all  has 
been  left  in  their  victorious  hands. 

Nearly  half  of  his  entire  kingdom  was  now 
hopelessly  lost  to  Charles  I.  Was  it  possible 
he  should  ever  be  able  to  recover  it!  The 
question  was  one  which  no  doubt  rose  again 
and  again  in  the  breast  of  Cromwell,  as  he  lay 
10  his  tent  the  night  aAer  this  memorable  bat- 
tle.     By  one  of  two  means  he  might  recover 


*  Ha  recMuaed  abroad  till  the  Restoration.    I  aubjoin 

portioot  of  Clarendon's  character  of  him,  which,  if  not  fair 

ID  all  thjn^.  it  in  all  things  graphic  and  amusing :  "  It  was 

a  greater  wonder  that  ke  taitained  the  vexation  and  fatigue 

«f  wmr  ao  loag,  than  that  he  broke  from  it  with  so  little  cir- 

comepectioa.     He  was  a  very  fine  gentleman,  active  and 

fall  <K  coarmge,  and  most  accomplished  in  those  qualities  of 

horaeaanship,  dancing,  and  fencing,  which  accompany  a 

good  breeding,  in  which  his  delight  was.    Besides  that,  be 

was  amcroos  in  poetry  and  music,  in  which  he  indulged  the 

greatest  part  of  his  time  ;  and  nothing  could  have  tempted 

aim  out  of  those  paths  of  pleasure  which  he  enjoyed  in  a 

fiiii  and  ninpla  fortune,  but  honour  and  ambition  to  serve 

Cbs  kinM  when  he  saw  him  in  distress,  and  abandoned  by 

most  otthone  who  were  in  the  highest  degree  obliged  to  him 

aad  bjr  him.     He  loved  monarchy,  as  it  was  the  foundation 

and  sopport  of  his  own  greatness :  and  the  Church,  as  it 

was  WW  oon«titated  fur  the  splendour  and  security  of  the 

crown ;  and  religion,  as  it  cherished  and  maintained  that 

order  and  obedience  that  was  necessary  to  both ;  without 

any  other  pnasion  for  the  particular  opinions  which  were 

grown  op  in  it,  and  distinguished  it  into  parties,  than  as  he 

detested  whatsoever  was  like  to  disturb  the  public  peace. 

He  had  a  particular  rsvereoce  for  the  person  of  the  king, 

and  the  more  extraordinary  devotion  for  that  of  the  prince, 

as  he  had  had  the  honour  to  be  trusted  with  his  education 

as  his  goveraor.  ...  He  liked  the  pomp  and  absolute  an- 

tkonty  of  a  general  well,  and  preserved  the  dignity  of  it  to 

the  fall ;  aad  for  the  discharge  of  the  oatward  state,  and 

ctfcnoietaacee  of  it,  in  acts  <^  eourtesy,  a&bility,  bounty, 

and  gaaeruai ty,  be  abounded ;  which  in  the  infancy  of  a 

war  became  him,  and  made  him,  for  some  time,  very  accept- 

able  to  men  of  all  conditions.    But  the  substantial  part,  and 

fat  if  e  of  a  general,  he  did  not  in  any  degree  understand 

(being  ntterljr  unacquainted  with  war),  nor  could  submit  to 

it,  but  referred  all  matters  of  that  nature  to  the  discretion 

of  his  benteuant-general,  King,  who,  no  doubt,  was  an 

oAcer  of  great  experience  and  ability,  yet,  being  a  Scotch- 

iBaa,  wan  in  that  conjuncture  upon  more  disadvantage  than 

he  would  have  been  if  the  general  himself  had  been  more 

intent  npon  his  command.     In  all  actions  of  the  field  he  was 

still  preeeat,  and  never  absent  in  any  battle  ;  in  all  which 

he  gaw  instances  of  an  invincible  courage  and  fearlessness 

in  danger ;  io  which  the  exposing  himself  notoriously  did 

sometimes  change  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  his  troops 

brgaa   to  give  ground.    Such  articles  of  action  were  no 

soofMT  ewer,  than  he  rctind  to  his  delightful  company,  mo- 

DC,  or  bta  softer  pleasures,  to  all  which  he  was  so  indul- 

^Dt,  and  to  his  ease,  that  he  would  not  be  interrupted  upon 

what  occasion  soever,  insomuch  as  he  sometimes  denied 

^aimmiao  to  the  ehiefest  officers  of  the  army,  even  to  Gen- 

eral   King   himself,  for  two  daya  together,  fiom.  whence 

: 1  fell  out.** 


all.  The  snccession  of  necessary  victories  to 
achieve  it  by  force  could  hardly  be  hoped  for ; 
but  there  was  such  a  thing  as  treachery ;  such 
a  thing  as  success  afraid  of  the  slight  shadow 
it  cast  before  its  mighty  shape ;  such  a  thing  as 
imbecility,  worse  than  treachery— as  bigotry, 
worse  than  all;  and  unless  these  vile  forces 
could  be  conquered,  of  what  avail  had  been  all 
other  victories— of  what  avail  would  be  all  the 
sufferings,  and  sacrifices,  and  triumphs  yet  to 
come?  No  doubt  these  thoughts,  far  more 
than  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  the  day,  or 
the  wound  he  had  received  in  the  last  decisive 
charge,  made  that  night  a  sleepless  night  for 
Cromwell. 

The  wound,  however,  was  certainly  slight, 
since  it  neither  prevented  his  second  rally  for 
the  final  charge,  nor  withheld  him  from  dis- 
charging a  sacred  ofiice  of  friendship  to  one  of 
his  brothersin-law,  by  communicating,  in  the 
following  letler  (dated  July  6,  1644),  the  mel- 
ancholy tidings  of  a  son's  death.  How  well  it 
is  adapted  to  its  purpose !  The  exaltation  of 
the  victory  which  opens  the  letter,  and  which, 
in  those  days  of  public  enthusiasm,  might  pos- 
sibly assist  in  alleviating  even  such  a  private 
sorrow  —  then  the  afifections^te  praise  of  the 
dead,  which  so  tenderly  embalms  his  memory. 
It  is  strange  that  such  letters  as  these  have  not 
before  enriched  the  records  of  Cromwell's 
character  or  history. 

"  Dee  BE  Sir, — It*s  oar  duty  to  sympathyze 
in  all  mercies ;  that  wee  praise  the  Lorde  to- 
gether, in  Chastisements  or  Tryalls,  that  soe 
wee  may  sorrowe  together.  Truely  England, 
and  the  Church  of  God,  hath  had  a  great  fa- 
vour from  the  Lorde  in  this  great  Victorie  given 
unto  us,  such  as  the  like  never  was  since  this 
War  begunn.  It  had  all  the  evidences  of  an 
absolute  Victorie  obtained  by  the  Lord's  bless- 
inge  upon  the  Godly  partie  principally.  Wee 
never  charged  but  wee  routed  the  enimie.  The 
lelte  Win^e  which  I  commanded,  being  our  owne 
horse,  saving  a  few  Scottes  in  our  reere,  beat 
all  the  Prince's  Horse.  God  made  them  as  stub- 
ble to  our  Sards.  Wee  charged  their  regiments  of 
foote  with  our  horse,  and  routed  ail  wee  charged. 
The  particulars  I  cannot  relate  now ;  butt  I  be- 
lieve of  twenty  thousand,  the  Prince  hath  not 
four  thousand  left.  Give  Glory,  all  the  Glory 
to  God. .  .Sir,  God  hath  taken  awav  your  eldest 
Sonn  by  a  Cannon  Shott.  It  brake  his  legge. 
Wee  were   necessitated  to  have  it  cutt  ofiT, 

whereof  he  died Sir,  you  knowe  my  tryalls 

this  way,  butt  the  Lorde  supported  me  with  this, 
that  the  I^rde  tooke  him  into  the  happiness  wee 
all  pant  after  and  live  for.  There  is  your  pre- 
cious Child,  full  of  Glory,  to  knowe  sinn  nor  sor- 
row any  more.  He  was  a  gallant  younge  man^ 
exceedinge  gracious.  God  give  you  his  comfort. 
Before  his  death  he  was  soe  full  of  comfort, 
that  to  Frank  Russell  and  myselfe  he  could  not 
expresse  it,  it  was  soe  great  above  his  paine. 
This  he  sayd  to  us.  Indeed  it  was  admirable. 
A  little  after  he  sayd,  one  thinge  lay  upon  his 
spiritt;  I  asked  him  what  that  was;  he  told 
me  that  it  was  that  God  bad  not  sufl^ered  him 
to  be  noe  more  the  executioner  of  his  Enimies. 
At  this  fall,  his  horse  beinge  killed  with  the  bul- 
lett,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  three  horses  more, 
I  am  told  he  bid  them  open  to  the  right  and  left^ 
that  he  might  see  the  rogues  run.    Truely  he  was 
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exceedingly  beloved  in  the  Anny  of  all  that  knew 
him.  Butt  few  knew  him ;  for  he  was  a  pre- 
cious younge  man,  fitt  for  God.  You  have  cause 
to  biesse  the  Ixird.  He  is  a  glorious  Sainct  in 
Heaven,  wherein  you  ought  exceedingly  to  re- 
joyce.  Lett  this  drinke  up  your  sorrowe.  See- 
inge  theise  are  not  fayned  words  to  comfort 
you  ;  butt  the  thinge  is  soe  real  and  undoubt- 
ed a  truth.  You  may  doe  all  thinges  by  the 
strength  of  Christ.  Seeke  that,  and  yon  shall 
easily  beare  your  tryall.  Lett  this  publique 
mercy  to  the  Church  of  God  make  you  to  for- 
gett  your  private  sorrowe.  The  Lord  be  your 
strength ;  soe  prayes  Your  truely  faythfuli  and 

Lovinge   Brother,  Oliver  Cromwell My 

love  to  your  daughter  and  my  Cozen  Perceval, 
sister  Desbrowe,  and  all  friends  with  you." 

In  the  life  of  Vane,  the  rise  of  the  Independ- 
ents, as  a  great  civil  power  in  the  state,  has 
been  minutely  detailed.  Its  influence  in  the 
army  is  included  in  the  simple  fact  that  its  sim- 
ple, tolerant,  and  enlarged  views  of  liberty 
were  shared  by  Cromwell's  troops.  At  this 
moment  its  disputes  with  the  Presbyterians 
were  rife  in  London.  The  services  rendered 
by  the  army  of  Scots  had  strengthened  the 
I^esbyterian  claims.  The  formidable  mass  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  seconded  them  with 
Laud-like  zeal*  With  appalling  vehemence,  a 
bigoted  uniformity  in  Church  government  was 
pressed  for,  and  a  restriction  of  what  was  call- 
ed the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  its  open- 
ing freedom  of  thought,  In  vain  the  immortal 
voice  of  Milton  was  heard  in  his  famous  "  Are- 
opagitica" — in  vain,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  as- 
sembly to  which  it  was  addressed  moved  to  an- 
swer the  appeal ;  but  not  in  vain  on  at  least 
one  of  the  victors  of  Marston  Moor. 

Nor  were  the  threatenings  from  London  all 
that  might  be  considered  formidable.  In  the 
aristocratic  leaders  of  the  army  itself,  elements 
of  danger  existed  more  fearful  still.  They  had 
already  more  than  once  shown  an  indisposi- 
tion to  look  steadily  in  the  face  that  triumph- 
ant result  of  the  war  which  the  Cromwells, 
Vanes,  and  Fairfaxes  were  now  bent  upon 
achieving ;  and  in  the  tent  of  almost  every  offi- 
cer pitched  on  that  northern  moor  were  jeal- 
ousies, discussions,  and  heartburnings  that, 
even  in  such  an  hour  of  present  victory,  augur- 
ed a  gloomy  close.  In  the  southern  and  west- 
em  counties  what  was  meanwhile  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  1 

At  Copredy  Bridge,  we  have  seen,  Waller 


*  To  recall  the  read«r*t  attention  to  the  cn'tie  alreadj 
deacribed  in  Vane'e  Meraoir,  it  ma;  be  only  necewarr  to 
remind  him  that  at  ihia  time  the  Preabyteriana  infinitely 
ontnambered  their  opponenU  in  the  Ateembly:  a  great 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  London  were  Presbyterian ;  and 
the  party  was  now  fearfally  and  formidably  re-enforced  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  Scottish 
Parliament  and  General  Assembly  had  entered  into  the  re- 
cently condaded  alliance,  solely  or  principally  from  their 
devoted  lore  to  Presbyterianism.  They  had  sent  op  their 
oommissioners  (the  commissioners  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment arrived  on  the  5th  of  February)  to  watch  that  the 
League  should  be  executed  in  the  strictest  construction 
which  their  party  put  upon  it,  by  esublishing  an  entire 
uniformity  ofchurch  government.  A  Scuts  army  of  more 
than  twenty  thousandf  men  had  entered  England  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year ;  and  one  of  the  Scottish  divines 
sent  up  on  the  occasion  very  frankly  acknowledged,  **  We 
purpose  not  to  meddle  in  haste  with  a  point  of  so  high  con- 
aequence,  tUl  it  nlease  God  to  advance  our  army,  which  we 
expect  will  much  assist  our  arguments.''— Godbm**  Com- 
wtonwtalth. 


had  Bostained  defeat  by  Charles,  who  after- 
ward, pursuing  his  successes,  turned  upon  Es- 
sex, and,  by  a  series  of  masterly  militaiy  omb- 
(Buvres,  cooped  him  up  in  Cornwall.  That 
well-intentioned  but  fretful  general  had,  like  a 
spoiled  child,  moved  into  the  west  in  jealoiisy 
of  Waller.  The  west  was  Charleses  etronf- 
hold.  The  principle  of  this  has  been  adnural)^ 
explained  by  the  Royalist  historian.  Walker, 
whose  history  had  the  honour  to  be  corrected 
and  interlined  by  the  king.  It  is  a  piineiplt 
which  in  some  sort  explains,  too,  the  character 
of  the  war.  ••  The  gentry  of  this  country,"  be 
remarks,  **  retain  their  old  poseesMons,  their 
old  tenants,  and  expect  from  them  their  ancieot 
reverence  and  obedience.  And,  give  me  leave 
to  say,  if  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
this  unhappy  kingdom  .had  not  fallen  frora  the 
lustre,,  virtue,  and  honour  of  their  ancestors, 
and  by  their  luxury  been  necessitated  to  maao- 
mise  their  villains,  but  had  paid  that  awfal  rev- 
erence to  the  majesty  and  greatness  of  tbeif 
sovereign  as  they  ought,  they  might  have  ex- 
pected the  same  proportionably  from  their  in- 
feriors and  tenants;  and,  instead  of  havii^ 
them  their  companions,  or,  rather,  masters  (as 
they  now  are),  they  might  have  had  them  their 
servants ;  and  then  I  believe  this  war,  which, 
under  pretence  of  religion  and  liberties,  a  to 
introduce  heresy  in  doctrine,  parity  in  condi- 
tions, and  to  destroy  the  king,  nobility,  and 
gentry,  in  probability  had  not  been.** 

Essex,  cooped  up  in  the  west,  expected  re- 
lief from  Waller,  but  Waller  felt  no  incUoatioa 
to  move  to  the  relief  of  Essex.  Such  was  the 
present  condition  of  the  Parliamentary  army 
and  its  chiefs  !  The  men,  meanwhile,  baroing 
to  fight,  could  neither  fight  nor  escape.  In  this 
state  of  things,  Charles  wrote  to  Essex  with 
his  own  hand,  and  told  him  that  the  season  was 
now  arrived  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  re- 
deem his  country  and  the  crown,  and  to  oonfer 
the  highest  obligation  on  his  king.  He  pro- 
posed a  frank  negotiation,  and  that  they  shoaM 
join  their  two  armies  without  delay.  He  coo- 
eluded  with  engaging  that  "  word  of  a  ktng^  he 
was  fated  to  engage  and  break  so  often,  that 
he  would  confer  unequivocal  marks  of  h^  es- 
teem on  both  him  and  his  army,  and  remata 
ever  their  faithful  friend.  Essex,  withoat  a 
moment's  hesitation,  rejected  the  offer.  He 
was  weak,  but  not  a  traitor.  In  a  former  day 
of  triumph  he  had  hesitated,  but  in  his  adver- 
sity he  stood  fimL  He  enclosed  Charles*s  let- 
ter to  the  Parliament,  and  thus  concluded  hm 
letter.  **If  succour  comes  not  speedily,  we 
shall  be  pot  to  great  extremity.  If  we  were  in 
a  country  where  we  couki  force  the  eneoiy  to 
fight,  it  would  be  some  comfort ;  bat  this  pL^e 
consists  so  much  of  passes,  that  he  who  oaa 
subsist  longest  roust  have  the  better  of  it; 
which  is  a  great  grief  to  roe,  who  have  tbe 
command  of  so  many  gallant  men.**  No  soe- 
cour  arrived  ;  but  some  days  after  this  letter, 
he  managed,  by  a  well-directed  movement,  to 
pass  bis  horse  between  two  divisions  of  the 
royal  army ;  he  himself  then  took  sea  for  Ply- 
mouth ;  and  his  main  army  surrendered  on 
condition  of  delivering  up  their  arms,  and  of 
being  passed  to  the  ports  of  their  nearest 
friends.  Thus,  as  was  remarked.  **the  kinf 
obtained  what  he  stood  extremely  in  need  of; 
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and  Uie  Parliament,  having  preserved  the  men, 
lost  what  they  could  easily  repair." 

The  Commons  met  their  unsnccessful  gen- 
eral, too,  with  their  usual  high-minded  policy. 
They  assured  him  that  the  Parliament's  good 
adTecttons  to  his  person,  and  opinion  of  his  fidel- 
ity and  merit,  were  no  wise  lessened  by  this 
reverse,  and  that  they  resolved  not  to  be  want- 
ing in  their  best  endeavours  for  repairing  the 
loss  they  had  sustained,  and  placing  such  a 
force  under  his  command  as  might  best  con- 
duce to  the  successful  termination  of  the  war. 
To  this  end  they  actively  moved  accordingly. 
His  army  was  reassembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Portsmouth  and  Southampton.  Waller  was 
directed  to  co-operate  with  it,  and  the  conquer- 
ors of  Marston  Moor  were  annomoned  to  the 
same  service. 

York  had  surrendered,  and  Manchester,  with 
Cromwell,  at  once  obeyed  this  summons.  The 
Scots  army  were  in  Northumberland,  where 
the  town  of  Newcastle  subsequently  surrendeiw 
ed.  Manchester  and  Cromwell,  Essex  and 
Waller,  inarched  against  the  king.  Cromwell 
commanded  the  horse. 

The  royal  position  was  a  strong  one-— a  for- 
midable altgnement  in  and  about  the  town  of 
Newbnry,  where  Falkland  had  fallen  the  year 
before.  To  this  spot  the  king,  whose  genius 
appears  to  have  fitted  him  for  such  manoeuvres 
in  war,  had  conducted  his  march  out  of  Corn- 
wall with  consummate  skill,  relieving  by  the  way 
the  garrisons  of  Basing  House,  Banbury,  and 
Bennington  Castle.  l%e  River  Kennett  pro- 
tected him  here  on  one  flank,  the  guns  of  Den- 
nington  Castle  covered  him  in  some  sort  on  the 
other,  and  his  front  was  strengthened  by  throw- 
ing up  a  breastwork,  and  by  occupying  in  force 
several  villas  and  gardens  **  which  extended 
conveniently  beyond  the  town.'**  One  house 
io  especial,  called  Doleman's  house,  stood  in 
good  position,  notwithstanding  its  being  expo- 
sed to  a  raking  fire  on  all  sides,  since  it  was  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  breastwork  and  of  a 
row  of  lesser  houses.  This  house  was  filled 
with  troops ;  the  gardens  attached  to  it  were 
strengthened  by  thick  embankments ;  skirmish- 
ers swarmed  among  all  the  neighbouring  hedges 
and  ditches;  artillery  threatened  from  every 
monnd  about.  But,  with  all  these  advantages, 
there  was  one  assailable  point,  which  none  bet- 
ter than  Cromwell  knew  how  to  seize.  Within 
distance  of  a  mu^et-shot  in  the  enemy's  front 
stood  a  fatal  hill,  behind  which,  secure  and  un- 
discovered,  columns  of  attack  had  every  facility 
to  form.  The  open  meadows,  again,  between 
tbe  castle  and  the  town,  were  sadly  exposed, 
and  the  reserve,  which  should  have  supported 
the  scattered  infantry,  was  every  way  deficient. 

The  more  serious  fight  began  on  the  27th  of 
October.  Daring  the  two  previous  days  a  smart 
cannonading  had  been  kept  up,  from  the  hill  on 
one  side  and  the  town  on  the  other.  Little  ef- 
fect, however,  was  produced,  till  towards  the 
evening  of  the  26th,  when  the  Royalists  trans- 
ported a  couple  of  cannon  across  the  qver,  and 
enfiladed  the  line  of  the  Parliamentarians  as  far 
u  a  bend  in  the  eminence  exposed  it,  doing 

•  Sm  ToL  i..  ^  949,  of  LiT««  of  EmiMnt  MihUry  Coo- 
tM^ifi  ia  tliw  MriM :  a  work  I  may  bo  allowetl  to  rofer  to 
u  a  T«iT  able  ooo,  ttnco  I  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  c^ 
■any  el  Ha  eoffestloiie. 


dreadful  damage  to  Ludlow's  regiment  of  cav- 
alry. The  night  passed  in  awful  uncertainty 
of  the  morrow.  Then,  on  that  morrow  of  the 
27th,  the  genius  of  Cromwell  poured  down  the 
fiaital  hiU.  Two  heavy  columns  suddenly  ap- 
peared upon  its  summit  and  descended,  while 
along  the  whole  line  one  tremendous  cannon- 
ade distracted  attention  from  the  spot  where 
the  terrible  blow  was  about  to  foil.  The  col- 
umns as  suddenly  divided  *,  one  fell  upon  the 
open  space  between  Dennington  and  the  towui 
and  with  the  shattering  speed  of  lightning 
pierced  and  routed  the  line  of  the  Cavaliers, 
some  of  whom  rushed  within  the  works  at  Den- 
nington, while  the  others  fell  back  in  precipitate 
conibsion  on  the  town.  Cromwell  and  his  Iron- 
sides wete  here.  The  other  column  had  paused 
an  instant,  but  now  apparently  urged  by  that 
astonishing  success  to  venture  a  desperate  ac- 
tion, fell  upon  the  quarter  of  Doleman's  house. 
In  an  instant  every  spot  around  was  covered 
with  dead  Republicans.  Party  after  party  clear- 
ed the  hedges  and  ditches,  even  the  garden 
wall,  nay,  to  the  very  lawn  of  the  house ;  but 
there— such  as  escaped  so  far— the  deadly  shot 
of  the  concealed  musketeers  struck  them  down. 
The  contest  lasted  four  hours  in  this  quarter, 
and  the  loss  was  terrible.  It  would  have  been 
annihilation  but  for  the  heroic  devotion  of  Lud- 
low's cavalry,  who  moved  forward  and  consent- 
ed to  sacrifice  themselves  to  cover  the  retro- 
gression. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night  which  followed,  and 
anxious  thoughts  occupied  both  camps  of  the 
desperate  strife  that  must  decide  the  morrow. 
Suddenly  the  penetrating  and  sleepless  eye  of 
Cromwell  saw  the  Royalists  move.  It  was  so. 
Charles,  having  utterly  lost  his  left  position, 
had  despaired  of  the  poor  chance  that  remained 
to  him  in  face  of  such  a  foe.  His  army  were 
now  busy,  in  that  moonlight,  conveying  into 
the  castle,  by  a  circuitous  route,  their  guns  and 
heavy  stores,  while  behind,  battalion  after  bat- 
talion was  noiselessly  quitting  its  ground,  and 
marching  oflTas  silently  in  the  direction  of  Ox- 
ford. Over  and  over  a^ain  Cromwell  entreated 
Manchester  to  suflfbr  him  to  execute  a  forward 
movement  with  his  cavalry:  at  that  critical 
moment  he  would  have  prostrated  Charles. 
Manchester  refused.  A  show  was  made  next 
morning  of  pursuit,  but  of  course  without  eflfect : 
Charles,  with  all  his  materiel  and  prisoners,  had 
eflTected  a  clear  escape.  Nor  was  this  alL 
While  the  castle  of  Dennington  remained  un- 
molested amid  the  dreadful  dissensions  which 
after  this  event  raged  through  the  Parliament- 
arian camp,  the  king,  having  been  re-enforced 
by  Rupert,  and  an  excellent  troop  of  horse,  re- 
turned twelve  days  after,  assumed  the  offensive 
in  the  face  of  his  now  inactive  conquerors,  car- 
ried ofiTall  his  cannon  and  heavy  stores  fVom 
out  of  the  castle,  coolly  and  uninterruptedly  fell 
back  again,  and  marched  nnmolested  into  Ox- 
ford. 

So  disastrously  closed  that  campaign  in  which 
the  victory  of  Marston  Moor  had  been  won. 
The  army  of  Essex  and  Manchester  went  into 
winter  cantonments  in  and  about  Reading. 
Cromwell,  bent  upon  resolute  changes,  repaired 
to  London. 

All  was  now  lost,  he  clearly  saw,  withont  a 
rapidly  decisive  movement,  and  he  sought 
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oouosel  and  co-operation  from  the  genias  of 
the  younger  Vane.  His  faith  in  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  had  been  shaken  before  the  affhir 
of  Dennington ;  even  under  the  walls  of  York, 
the  intrigues  of  an  extremely  paltry  person,  a 
Scot  and  Presbyterian  of  the  name  of  Craw- 
ford, who  had  been  passed  from  the  Scotch 
host  to  a  major-generalship  in  Manchester*s 
army,*  had  been  suffered  to  prevail  against  him. 
Manchester,  though  on  the  whole  an  amiable, 
generous,  and  honest  man,  was  in  truth  a  very 
weak  one,  and  when  he  found  himself  on  the 
eve  of  great  results,  such  as  stimulated  a  man 
like  Cromwell  only  to  deeds  of  greater  daring, 
was  struck  with  hesitation,  fear,  irresolution. 
Hence,  in  those  moments,  Crawford  offered 
more  agreeable  advice  than  Cromwell,  and  the 
end  had  been,  in  short,  to  place  even  the  wretch- 
ed and  fawning  major-general  in  that  position 
of  confidence  with  Manchester  which  once  be- 
longed only  to  the  great  and  gallant  leader  of 
the  Ironsides. 

But,  secure  in  the  hearts  of  those  men  no 
less  than  in  their  strength,  Cromwell  had  now 
resolved  to  venture  a  decisive  stroke  against 
the  Presbyterian  councils  and  their  favourers, 
no  matter  of  what  degree,  in  the  Parliamentary 
army.  He  had,  before  the  affair  of  Denning- 
ton, suddenly  shown  himself  in  London  from 
York,  and  by  a  masterly  piece  of  policy,  already 
illustrated  in  the  life  of  Vane,  had,  with  the 
help  of  that  statesman,  moved  and  carried  a 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Lords  and  Commons  appointed  to 
treat  with  the  commissioners  from  Scotland, 
and  the  committee  of  the  Assembly,  should 
take  into  consideration  the  differences  in  opin- 
ion of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  in  point  of 
Church  government,  and  endeavour  a  union  if 
it  were  possible ;  and,  in  case  that  could  not  be 
done,  that  they  should  essay  to  find  out  some 
methods  by  which  tender  contcienees,  vho  could 
not  in  all  things  submit  to  the  common  rule  which 
might  he  establishedf  might  be  borne  with,  consist- 
ently with  Scripture  and  the  public  peace,  that 
BO  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  might  not 


*  The  name  of  Crawford  ie  rendered  in  some  degree 
memorable  from  the  circamttanoe  of  hit  being  the  tnie  and 
original  authority  for  fastening  on  Cromwell  the  imputation 
of  cowardice !  The  accnsation  is  given  at  large  in  Hollis's 
Memoirs,  and  turns  on  the  assertion  that  Cromwellt  with 
his  body  of  horse,  stood  still  without  making  any  charge, 
while  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was  deciding,  and  that, 
when  they  did  advance,  Cromwell  was  no  longer  among 
them ! !  The  reader  has  seen,  in  a  faithful  account  of  the 
battle,  what  imputation  could  rest  for  this  monstrous  chsrge. 
It  requires  no  other  notice  than  a  word  of  scorn.  Why, 
Cromweirs  enemies,  Royalist  and  Republican,  admit  that 
his  astonishing  bravery  won  that  battle !  Warwick  aavs 
that  he  and  his  Ironsides  "  mowed  down"  the  enemy  "  like 
a  meadow  ;**  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  says  in  her  account  that 
the  day  had  been  **  lost,  but  that  Cromwell,  with  five  thou- 
■and  men  which  he  oomntanded,  routed  Prince  Rupert,  re- 
stored the  other  routed  Parliamentarians,  and  gained  the 
most  compleate  victory  that  had  been  obtained  in  the  whole 
warre.**  Very  characteristic  of  Hdlis,  and  the  mean,  poor 
aature  of  the  man,  is  his  notice  of  the  matter.  Observe 
how  he  seems  to  have  delighted  in  the  recital :  *'  I  have 
several  timut  heard  it  from  Crawford's  own  mouth,  and  I 
think  I  shall  not  be  mistaken  if  I  say  Cromwell  himself 
has  heard  it  from  him,  for  he  oooe  said  it  aloud  in  West^ 
minster  Hall,  when  Cromwell  passed  bv  him,  with  a  design 
he  might  hear  him.**  A.  corporal  or  colonel  of  the  name  of 
Dalbier  was  Crawford's  seconder.  The  matter  is  really 
•raroelv  worth  laughing  at.  **  How,"  exclaims  Horace 
Walpole,  ^  how  a  judicatory  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  would 
laugh  at  such  witnesses  as  Maior-generiil  Crawford  and  a 
Colonel  Dalbier !  Cvsar  and  Cromwell  are  not  amenable 
to  a  commission  of  oyer  and  tenBinsr.** 


be  so  much  retarded.  This  was  the  firal  tttrt- 
ling  exhibition  of  the  legislative  infloenoe  of  ths 
Independents. 

Cromwell  and  Vane  were  now  in  London  to- 
gether, devising  the  great  scheme  by  which  fii- 
ture  victories  should  not  be  surrendered  ai 
soon  as  gotten,  but  made  serviceable  to  sons 
decisive  end ;  by  which  the  summers  triompli 
should  become  something  more  than  tbe  mere 
winter's  story,  and  the  lives  of  gallant  men  be 
no  longer  wasted  in  vain.  They  coosalted,  in 
a  word,  how  best  to  rid  the  army  of  men  who 
had  shown  a  miserable  unfitness  for  tbe  poma 
they  heM ;  who  had,  besides,  peculiar  personal 
motives  for  checking  its  career  at  sonae  poiat 
short  of  a  final  victory ;  and  who,  thinking  lib- 
erty a  good  thing,  could  not  forget  that  tbey 
had  privileges  of  their  own,  and  that  mooarehy 
had  honours  of  its  own,  which  were  good  things 
also. 

Here,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  best  friends  d 
freedom  had  at  this  time  perfect  faith  in  Cnna- 
well.  Ireton  bore  him  the  most  entire  affec- 
tion ;  young  Ludlow  looked  op  to  him  with  im- 
plicit zeal  and  admiration ;  Marten  laughed  with 
him  and  loved  him ;  Vane  was  to  him  as  a  broth- 
er. Yet  on  all  these  men  not  a  breath  of  aos- 
picion  in  the  matter  of  political  sincerity  rests 
— not  a  stain.  Fairfax,  again,  thoagh  a  weak 
man,  was  the  very  soul  of  sincerity  and  honour ; 
and  the  honesty  of  Milton  was  unimpeachable 
as  his  genius.  By  what  means,  then,  shall  we 
suppose  that  Cromwell  deceived  these  men! 
for  he  deceived  them  all.  Was  be  sincere 
now,  and  only  tempted  from  sincerity  in  after 
years  by  the  temptation  of  too  large  a  power 
suddenly  sprung  op  within  his  hands !  or  was 
he  from  the  first  a  deliberate  and  grand  impos- 
tor 1  The  diflScolty  which  a  friend  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  just  government  Cwhich 
throughout  sincerely  actuated  such  aien  as 
Vane)  has  to  encounter  in  deciding  on  tbe  char- 
acter of  Cromwell,  is  this— that,  up  to  tbe  vio- 
tories  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar,  it  would  be 
difilcult  to  say  in  what  respect  he  bad  stoned 
against  those  very  principles,  of  which,  oo  the 
sudden,  he  then  declared  himself  the  most  de- 
liberate foe.  Was  he,  in  truth,  that  compoiuid 
he  seemed  to  be  of  profound  policy,  and  of  the 
most  wiM  and  undisciplined  rashness !  When 
he  went  down  to  Westminster  to  play  the  mil- 
itary t3rrant  over  the  AssemMy  which  had  giv- 
en him  power  and  assisted  even  him  to  great- 
ness, did  he  really  **not  think  to  have  done 
that  V*  Was  his  tyranny  the  deliberate  plot  of 
a  life—the  rash  impulse  of  a  repented  boor,  or 
the  result  of  sincerely  wild  and  angoveraahle 
fancies,  which  had  rendered  him  at  last,  in  his 
own  mind,  a  selected  instrument  of  destiny ! 

A  better  opportunity  than  this  to  which  we 
have  arrived  will  probably  not  exist  for  oAsriaf 
some  materials  to  the  reader  on  which  he  may 
revolve  these  questions.  We  stand  on  tbe  eve 
of  the  origin  of  Cromwell's  greatness  and  inin- 
ence  as  a  politician,  and  to  seek  in  any  way  to 
unfold  intelligibly  the  means  by  wfai^  he  beoee- 
forward  trode  steadily  on  to  the  Protectorate, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  events  together 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  narrative,  loaf 
years  would  separate,  but  the  combinatioQ  of 
which  is  yet  most  necessary  to  a  right  nnte- 
standing  of  each  or  of  all. 
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<*  What  can  be  more  extraordinary,**  says  the 
poet  Cowley,  **  than  that  a  person  ormean  birth, 
no  fortune,  no  eoiinent  qualities  of  body,  which 
bsTe  sometimes,  or  of  mind,  which  hav4  often, 
raised  men  to  the  highest  dignities,  should  have 
the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to 
succeed  in,  so  improbable  a  design  as  the  de- 
struction of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
solidly-founded  monarchies  upon  earth ;  that  he 
should  hare  the  power  or  boldness  to  put  his 
prince  and  master  to  an  open  and  infamous 
death ;  to  banish  that  numerous  and  strongly- 
allied  family ;  to  do  all  this  under  the  name 
and  wages  of  a  Parliament ;  to  trample  upon 
them,  too,  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out 
of  doors  when  he  grew  weary  of  them ;  to  raise 
up  a  new  and  unheard-of  monster  out  of  their 
ashes ;  to  stifle  that  in  the  very  infancy,  and 
to  set  up  himself  above  all  things  that  ever  were 
called  sovereign  in  England ;  to  oppress  all  his 
enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  afterward 
by  artifice ;  to  serve  all  parties  patiently  for  a 
lekile,  and  to  command  them  victorimisly  at  last ; 
to  overrun  each  comer  of  the  three  nations, 
and  overcome  with  equal  facility  both  the  rich- 
es of  the  south  and  the  poverty  of  the  north ; 
to  be  pleased  and  courted  by  all  foreign  princes, 
and  adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth ; 
to  call  together  Parliaments  with  a  word  of  his 
pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of 
his  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned 
that  he  would  please  to  be  hired  at  the  rate  of 
two  millions  a  year,  to  be  the  master  of  those 
that  hired  him  before  to  be  their  servant ;  to 
have  the  estates  and  lives  of  three  kingdoms 
u  much  at  his  disposal  as  was  the  little  inher- 
itance of  his  father,  and  to  be  as  noble  and  lib- 
eral in  the  spending  of  them  ;  and,  lastly  (for 
there  is  no  end  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  glo- 
ry), to  bequeath  all  these  with  one  word  to  his 
posterity ;  to  die  wth  peace  at  home  and  triumph 
abroad;  to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with 
more  than  regal  solemnity ;  and  to  leave  a 
name  behind  him  not  to  be  extinguished  but 
with  the  whole  world,  which,  as  it  is  not  too 
httle  for  his  praises,  so  might  have  been  too 
for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of  his  human 
life  could  have  been  stretched  out  to  the  extent 
of  his  immortal  designs  1" 

This  is  magnificent,  but  most  untrue.  The 
very  expression  that  he  served  all  parties  pa- 
tiently for  a  while,  implies  that  others,  and  not 
himself,  laid  the  most  solid  foundations  of  his 
power.  And  this  was  true.  What  has  accu- 
mulated round  the  memory  of  Cromwell  such 
an  image  of  vastness  in  the  power  he  wielded, 
was  not  simply  his  own  greatness,  but  the  great- 
ness of  the  men  to  whose  victories  of  states- 
nianship  be  had  succeeded.  This  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  Cromwell  was  associated  with 
a  baml  of  the  noost  accomplished  statesmen  the 
World  has  known,  and  to  swell  those  individual 
glories  which  were  already,  for  one  man,  aston- 
ishing enough,  he  appropriated  theirs.  To  say 
this,  it  will  be  alleged,  is  merely  to  transfer  ad- 
miration or  praise  from  one  set  of  characteris- 
tics to  another :  true ;  but  not  less  should  that 
be  done.  We  may  possibly  find  some  diminu- 
tion in  the  quality  of  praise  that  is  due. 

The  first  great  point  in  Cromweirs  character 
and  hbtory  dates  back  to  Huntingdon  and  St. 
Ivea.  It  was  there,  as  we  have  seen,  he  began 
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the  organization  of  that  wonderful  body  of  men 
which  was  the  glorious  agent  by  which  he  as- 
serted liberty,  and  the  fatal  instrument  with 
which  he  inflicted  her  mortal  wound.  He  made 
his  soldiers  moral  and  sober ;  he  gave  them  the 
elevation  of  religion,  and  that  nervous  strength 
of  mind  which  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
freedom  teaches ;  inspired  by  his  lessons,  they 
trampled  on  all  thought  of  danger  in  the  grand- 
er thought  of  liberty ;  and  then— he  created 
himself  their  despot.  We  have  scarcely  fairly 
grappled  with  Cromwell's  greatness,  before 
what  seems  to  an  honest  and  generous  mind 
his  meanness  and  his  vice  intrude  themselves 
forcibly  upon  us. 

In  another  passage  of  his  **  Vision,**  the  poet 
Cowley  thus  speaks  of  Cromwell.  **  If  craft  be 
wisdom,  and  dissimulation  wit  (assisted  both 
and  improved  with  hypocrisies  and  perjuries), 
I  must  not  deny  him  to  have  been  singular  in 
both ;  but  so  gross  was  the  manner  in  which 
he  made  use  of  them,  that  as  wise  men  ought 
not  to  have  believed  him  at  first,  so  no  man 
was  fool  enough  to  believe  him  at  last ;  neither 
did  any  man  seem  to  do  it,  but  those  who  thought 
they  gained  as  much  by  that  dissembling  as  he  did 
by  his.  His  very  actings  of  godliness  grew  at 
last  as  ridiculous,  as  if  a  player,  by  putting  on 
a  gown,  should  think  he  represented  excellent- 
ly a  woman,  though  his  beard  at  the  same  time 
were  seen  by  all  the  spectators.  If  you  ask 
me  why  they  did  not  hiss,  and  explode  him  oflf 
the  stage,  I  can  only  answer,  that  they  durst 
not  do  so,  because  the  actors  and  doorkeepers 
were  too  strong  for  the  company.  I  must  con- 
fess that  by  these  arts  (how  grossly  soever  man- 
aged, as  by  hypocritical  praying  and  silly  preach- 
ing,  by  unmanly  tears  and  whiningSt  by  falsehoods 
and  perjuries  even  diabolical)  he  had  at  first  the 
good  fortune  (as  men  call  it,  that  is,  the  ill  for- 
tune) to  attain  his  ends,  but  it  was  because  his 
ends  were  so  unreasonable  that  no  human  wisdom 
could  foresee  them^  which  made  them  who  had 
to  do  with  him  believe  that  he  was  rather  a 
well-meaning  and  deluded  bigot  than  a  crafty 
and  malicious  impostor.** 

Cowley*s  division  of  the  men  whom  Crom- 
well deceived  into  two  classes  is  a  striking  and 
important  consideration.  There  were  men,  he 
says,  who  suflTcred  themselves  to  be  deceived 
by  him  in  his  latter  years,  because  the  deceit 
at  the  same  time  answered  their  own  ends ; 
and  there  were  **  wise  men,**  whom  he  de- 
ceived in  earlier  life,  because  of  their  utter  ig- 
norance of  his  objects,  and  their  then  belief  in 
his  sincerity.  The  consideration  of  the  craft 
and  dissimulation  charged  upon  hhn  will  there- 
fore imply,  in  relation  to  this  passage,  the  oth- 
er and  equally  important  consideration  of  the 
possibility  of  his  having  been,  in  many  cases  of 
the  latter  sort  of  men,  really  and  sincerely  him- 
self the  victim  of  the  delusion  he  practised  upon 
them.  For  the  first-named  class  of  dupes,  they 
may  be  surreudered,  without  scruple,  to  what- 
ever imputations  rest  upon  them. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  in  Cromwell  as  a 
striking  aid  towards  the  belief  of  his  sincerity, 
was  a  certain  extraordinary  fluxional  faculty  of 
tears  with  which  his  constitution  was  happily 
endowed.  **  Had  not  his  highness,**  says  the 
author  of  the  terrible  pamphlet  entitled  **  Kill- 
ing no  Murder,**  **  had  a  faculty  to  be  fluent  ia 
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his  tears  and  eloquent  in  his  execrations ;  had 
he  not  had  spongie  eyes  and  a  supple  con- 
Bcience ;  and  besides,  to  do  with  people  of 
great  faith,  but  little  wit,  his  courage  and  the 
rest  of  his  moral  virtues,  with  the  help  of  his 
janizaries,  had  never  been  able  so  far  to  ad- 
vance him  out  of  the  reach  of  justice  that  we 
should  have  need  to  call  for  any  other  hand  to 
remove  him  but  that  of  the  hangman. ...  He 
hath  found,  indeed,  that  in  godliness  there  is 
great  gain;  and  that  preaching  and  praying, 
well  managed,  will*  obtain  other  kingdoms  as 
well  as  that  of  heaven.  His,  indeed,  have  been 
pious  arms ;  for  he  hath  conquered  most  by 
those  of  the  Church — by  prayers  and  tears.  But 
the  truth  is,  were  it  not  for  our  honour  to  be 
governed  by  one  that  can  manage  both  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  sword,  and,  Roman  like,  to 
have  our  emperor  our  high  priest,  we  might 
have  had  preaching  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  and 
it  would  have  cost  us  but  our  tithes,  which  now 
costs  us  all." 

One  scene  will  be  perhaps  enough  to  show 
this  faculty  in  action.  Bishop  Burnet  relates 
it  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Harbottle  Orimston. 
It  dates  at  the  time  of  the  purge,  when  he  first 
showed  that  disregard  of  the  representative 
privileges  which  was  only  excusable  in  consid- 
eration of  the  quasi  rebellion  into  which  the 
Presbyterians  had  cast  the  kingdom ;  a  con- 
sideration satisfactory  even  to  Ludlow  and  Ire- 
ton,  and  which  prevented  the  opposition,  though 
it  did  not  secure  the  co-operation,  of  Vane. 
"When,"  says  Burnet,  *< the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  army  were  quarrelling,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  officers  it  was  proposed  to  purge  the 
army  better,  that  they  might  know  whom  to 
depend  on.  Cromwell  upon  that  said,  he  was 
sure  of  the  army ;  but  there  was  another  body 
that  had  more  need  of  purging  (naming  the 
House  of  Commons),  and  he  thought  the  army 
only  could  do  that.  Two  officers  that  were 
present  brought  an  account  of  this  to  Grimston, 
who  carried  them  with  him  to  the  lobby  of  the 
House  o(  Commons,  they  being  resolved  to  jus- 
tify it  to  the  House.  There  was  another  de- 
bate then  on  foot ;  but  Grimston  diverted  it, 
and  said  he  had  a  matter  of  privilege  of  the 
highest  sort  to  lay  before  them :  it  was  about 
the  being  and  freedom  of  the  House.  So  he 
charged  Cromwell  with  the  design  of  putting  a 
force  on  the  House.  He  had  his  witnesses  at 
the  door,  and  desired  they  might  be  examined. 
They  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  justified  all 
that  they  had  said  to  him,  and  gave  a  full  rela- 
tion of  all  that  had  passed  at  their  meetings. 
When  they  withdrew,  Cromwell  fell  down  on 
his  knees,  and  made  a  solemn  prayer  to  God, 
attesting  his  innocence,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
service  of  the  House :  be  submitted  himself  to 
the  providence  of  God,  who,  it  seems,  thought 
fit  to  exercise  him  with  calumny  and  slander, 
but  he  submitted  his  cause  to  him.  This  he  did 
toUh  great  vehemence  and  with  many  tears.  After 
this  strange  and  bold  preamble,  he  made  so  long 
a  speech,  justifying  both  himself  and  the  rest 
of  the  officers,  except  a  few  that  seemed  in- 
clined to  return  back  to  Egypt,  that  he  wearied 
out  the  House,  and  wrought  so  much  on  his 
party,  that  what  the  witnesses  had  said  was  so 
little  believed,  that,  had  it  been  moved,  Grim- 
ston thought  thai  both  he  [Grimston]  and  they 


would  hate  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  ^at  wbeth- 
er  their  guilt  made  them  modest,  or  that  tbey 
had  no  mind  to  have  the  matter  much  talked 
of,  they  let  it  fall,  and  there  was  no  strength 
in  the  other  side  to  carry  it  farther.  To  com- 
plete the  scene,  as  soon  as  ever  CromweD  got 
out  of  the  House,  he  resolved  to  trust  himself 
no  more  among  them,  but  went  to  the  anny, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  brought  them  op,  aiMi 
forced  a  great  many  from  the  House.''  It  is 
strange  that  such  a  scene  as  this  sboald  have 
occumd  and  left  no  trace  of  itself  on  the  jour- 
nals of  the  House.  It  is  yet  borne  out  by  oth- 
er events  of  that  period. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  time  from  which  tbe  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  duplici^  in  the  man  were 
gradually  developed,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
the  means  he  must  have  declared  with  so  Itttk 
scruple  to  his  Republican  friends  should  not 
have  put  them  on  their  guard  more  clearly  ai 
to  the  character,  or,  at  least,  possible  teodeocy 
of  his  individual  designs.^  But  we  are  to  take 
into  consideration,  at  the  same  time,  that  tbe 
contest  then  going  on  between  the  Presbjrteri- 
ans  and  Independents  was  a  matter  of  life  aod 
death,  and  that  the  struggle  for  existence  is  a 
question  which,  during  its  progress,  is  apt  to 
exclude  every  other.  -  Certain  it  is  that  tb^e 
was  Cromwell,  at  thw  period  in  the  confidence 
of  men  the  most  sincere,  acting  with  an  insta- 
cerity  as  desperate  as  it  was  subtle ;  now  ia 
the  country  with  the  agitators  of  the  army, 
whose  rise  and  objects  have  been  described  ia 
my  last  volume  ;  now  at  Westminster  on  tbs 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  played 
oflTwith  unceasing  and  wonderful  dexterity  the 
power  and  claims  of  the  one  against  tbe  infio- 
ence  and  position  of  the  otherf?  There  is  a 
passage  in  Hollis*s  Memoirs  which  gives  os  a 
lively  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  movement  required 
in  such  a  game.    The  first  ground  of  rontioy 
with  the  agitators,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
the  announced  determination  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian majority  to  reduce  the  power  of  tbe  amy 
by  draughting  ofiT  sundry  regiments  to  Ireland. 
HoUis  positively  declares  that  it  was  Cromwdl 
who  upon  this  set  tbe  agitators  in  motioo, 
though  he  concealed  himself  so  artfuUy  ia  dM 
back  ground,  and  employed  instruments  so  sin- 
gularly and  well  adapted  to  his  purpose,  that, 
according  to  other  Presbyterian  writers,  bo( 
even  Fairfax  suspected  his  second  in  comniaBd 
of  in  any  way  favouring  the  acts  of  insubordi- 
nation which  no  discipline  could  now  suppress. 
In  his  memoirs,  indeed,  Fairfiut  afterward  de- 
clared, with  a  reference  not  to  be  mistaken,  that 
the  success  of  his  army  in  1646  *■  was  sooa 
clouded  with  abominable  hypocrisy  and  deceit 
even  in  those  men  who  had  been  instnuDental 
in  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion.    Here  vu 
the  vertical  point  on  which  the  army's  r^pata- 
tion  and  honour  turned  into  a  reproach  and 
scandal.    Here  the  power  of  the  army  I  oooe 
had  was  usurped  by  the  agitator^  the  forerno- 
ners  of  confusion  and  anarchy." 

This  is  the  passag;e  from  HoUis :  •*  In  tka 
mean  while  disclaiming  it  [the  mutiny],  bla- 
ming the  soldiers  at  that  distance  (as  Croo- 
well  did  openly  in  the  House,  protesting,  fe 
his  part,  he  would  stick  to  the  Parhament),  se- 
der-hand he  sent  them  encouragements  and  di- 
rectiona ;  for  nothing  was  done  there  but  fey 
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adTice  and  coantenance  from  Londoiu  where 
the  whole  business  was  so  laid,  the  rebellion 
resolved  upon,  and  the  officers  that  were  in 
town  sa  deeply  engaged,  that  when  the  foil 
time  was  come  for  putting  things  in  execution, 
my  friend  Cromwell,  who  had  been  sent  down 
by  the  Parliament  to  do  good  offices,  was  come 
op  again  without  doing  any ;  and  he  who  had 
made  those  solemn  protestations,  with  some 
great  imprecations  on  himself  if  he  failed  in  his 
performance,  did,  notwithstanding;  privily  con- 
vey thence  his  goods  (which  many  of  the  Inde- 
pendents did  likewise,  leaving  city  and  Parlia- 
ment as  marked  out  for  destruction),  and  then, 
without  leave  of  the  House  (after  some  mem- 
bers missing  him,  and  fearing  him  gone,  had 
moved  to  have  him  sent  for;  whereupon  he 
being,  as  it  seems,  not  yet  gone,  aitd  hating  no- 
tice of  iit  canu  and  showed  himtelf  a  littU  in  the 
House)f  did  steal  away  that  evenings  I  may  say 
run  away  post  down  to  the  army,  and  presently 
join  in  the  subscription  of  a  rebellious  letter." 
Nor  did  any  of  the  difficulties  into  which  such 
duplicity  cast  him  find  him  ever  unprepar^. 
Between  all  the  suspicions  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  all  the  headlong  precipitancy  of  the  agita- 
tors, Cromwell  stood  immovable  and  still  tri- 
umphant in  his  stratagems.  When  Skippon, 
for  instance,  who  had  received  the  mutinous 
letter  of  the  agitators,*  suddenly  (for  he  knew 
nothing  of  CromwelKs  intrigues)  produced  it  in 
the  House,  and  being  asked  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived it,  answered,  from  three  men  of  no  com- 
mand in  the  army,  who  were,  he  believed,  at  the 
door  of  the  House,  their  names  Edward  Sexby, 
William  Allen,  and  Thomas  Shepperd,  great  ex- 
citement instantly  followed.  Some  were  for  vo- 
ting the  letter  seditious,  and  at  once  committing 
the  messengers  to  prison ;  some  were  para- 
lyzed by  alarm,  and  threw  hesitation  on  that 
course.  In  the  midst  of  much  confusion, 
Cromwell  at  last  arose,  and  brought  forward 
what  has  been  called  his  master-piece  of  dis- 
simulation. He  solemnly  protested  that  to  his 
knowledge  the  army  was  greatly  misunderstood 
and  calumniated.  They  willingly  put  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  the  national  represent- 
ative, and  would  conform  to  anything  Parlia- 
ment should  please  to  ordain.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  commanded  them  to  disband,  they 
would  obey  without  a  murmur,  and  pile  up  their 
srms  at  the  door  of  that  assembly.  For  himself, 
be  entreated  them  to  accept  his  assurance  of 
his  entire  submission  and  obedience.  He  sup- 
plicated them,  therefore,  to  tiear  in  mind  the 
long  services,  and  the  pure  and  entire  loyalty 


*  The  imrport  of  this  letUr  wm  to  complain  of  the  treat- 
■•at  the  armj  had  latelr  eapehenced,  and  in  particalar, 
{Ml  tbef  had  been  proclaimed  enemiee.  They  said,  they 
KMv  well  how  to  deal  with  advemriee  with  ewordt  in 
tWir  haada,  but  that  the  foes  with  whom  they  had  now  to 
•aeooater  were  far  more  danferoaa,  being  protected  byper- 
«0M  intruded  with  the  coremment  of  the  kingdom.  Tliey 
dMifnated  them  as  men  who  had  lately  tasted  of  sovereign* 
ty.  sad,  being  lifted  above  their  ordinarv  sphere  of  sertants, 
Mvght  to  become  masters,  and  were  degenerating  into  ty 
nets.  Lastly,  they  plainly  said,  that,  however  cordially 
otherwise  they  were  disposed  to  the  expedition  of  Ireland, 
uey  most  ezprees  themselves  averse  to  that  service  until 
lj«r  desires  were  granUd,  and  the  jast  righu  and  liberties 
Of  the  sobject  were  vindicated  and  maintained.  In  partio- 
ttar,  they  complained  of  the  want  of  a  legal  indemnity  for 
what  they  had  done  in  the  pmeecation  of  the  war,  and  that 
welrieh  expediUon,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed, was  neching  lets  than  a  plan  for  raining  the  army 
•ad  breakiac  it  to  piMiea.— G«Anii. 


of  that  meritorious  body,  and  to  do  nothing  re- 
specting them  in  anger,  or  under  false  and  mis- 
taken notions  of  resentment.  The  craft  suc- 
ceeded. The  wiliest  of  the  Presby teria  ns  were 
disarmed  of  their  suspicions,  the  most  fearful 
relieved  from  their  alarm^.  Cromwell  was  im- 
plored to  go  down  and  compromise  matters 
with  the  agitators :  he  went  down  and  fostered 
tjie  mutiny. 

[  Clarendon  confirms  these  evidences  of  the 
d^k  power  of  intrigue  in  Cromwell.  He  tells 
us  that  he  was  moved  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
grief  and  anger  whenever  any  intelligence  was 
received  from  the  mutinous  regiments.  He 
wept  bitterly ;  he  lamented  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country ;  and  he  advised  the  most  violent 
measures  for  checking  the  insubordination  of 
the  troops.  At  the  same  time,  he  called  heav- 
en and  earth  to  witness  that  his  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  Parliament  had  rendered  him 
so  odious  to  the  army,  that  his  life,  while  among 
them,  was  in  the  utmost  danger.  The  duplici- 
ty could  not,  however,  go  on  continually;  it 
was  not  Cromweirs  purpose  that  it  should^  It 
was  discovered,  and  the  Presbyterians  arran- 

Sed  a  plot  they  thought  as  subtle,  to  have  their 
eceiver  moved  mto  the  Tower.  But  his  af- 
fairs were  ripe  at  last  for  action.  He  left  Lon- 
don suddenly ;  was  received  by  the  great  body 
of  the  army  with  acclamations ;  suppressed  a 
really  dangerous  mutiny  that  threatened  for  the 
instant  to  thwart  his  plans,  by  riding  up  in  the 
face  of  the  mutineers,  selecting  twelve  of  the 
ringleaders,  and  shooting  one  on  the  instant ; 
brought  up  some  regiments  afterward  within 
reach  of  Westminster,  purged  the  Parliament, 
and  seized  the  king. 

The  imminent  danger  threatened  by  the 
Presbyterians  to  all  those  best  interests  of  lib- 
erty for  which  so  much  blood  had  been  shed, 
supplied  Cromweirs  excuse  for  even  such  du- 
plicity as  this  in  the  breasts  of  the  friends  of 
liberty.  Nor  should  it  be  lost  sight  of,  in  re- 
gard to  them,  that  they  may  well  have  supposed 
the  organization  of  an  armed  and  enthusiastic 
democracy  like  this  of  the  agitators,*the  last 
thing  in  the  world  that  could  have  favoured  the 
ultimate  design  of  a  tyrannical  usurpation.  Is 
such  a  consideration  sufficient  to  cast  a  doubt 
on  even  the  existence  of  such  a  design  at  this 
stage  of  Cromwell's  career  1 

Ludlow  would  answer  in  the  negative,  and 
offer  evidence  of  the  present  existence  of  the 
design.  **  Walking  one  day,*'  he  says,  about 
this  time,  **  with  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell 
in  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  garden,  he  inveighed 
bitterly  against  them  (the  Commons),  saying, 
in  a  famUiar  way  to  me,  *  If  thy  father  were 
alive,  he  would  let  some  of  them  hear  what  they 
deserved  ;*  adding  farther,  *  that  it  was  a  mis- 
erable thing  to  serve  a  Parliament,  to  whom, 
let  a  man  be  never  so  faithful,  if  one  pragmat- 
ical fellow  rise  up  and  asperse  him,  he  shall 
never  wipe  it  oflT;  whereas,*  said  he,  'when 
one  serves  under  a  general,  he  may  do  as  much 
service,  and  yet  be  free  from  all  envy  and 
blame.'  This  text,  together  with  the  comment 
which  his  after  actions  put  upon  it,  hath  since 
persuaded  me  that  he  luid  already  conceived  the 
design  of  destroying  the  dvil  authority  and  setting 
up  ^himself,  and  that  he  took  that  opportunity 
to.leel  my  pulae,  whether  I  were  a  fit  instra- 
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ment  to  be  employed  by  him  to  those  ends,  t 
But  having  replied  to  his  discourse  that  we  I 
ought  to  perform  the  duty  of  our  stations,  and  | 
trust  God  with  our  honour,  power,  and  all  that  | 
is  dear  to  us,  not  permitting  any  such  consid-  ^ 
erations  to  discourage  us  from  the  prosecution  \ 
of  our  duty,  I  never  heard  anything  more  from ' 
him  upon  that  point.**    Again,  in  reference  to  ^ 
Cromweirs  affected  negotiations  with  the  king, 
his  entertainment  of  Charleses  proposal  to  give ' 
him  the  garter  and  the  earldom  of  Essex,  and  | 
his  consequent  seeming  hostility  to  the  course  j 
of  bringing  him  to  trial,  as  proposed  by  the 
Commonwealth's  army  men,  Ludlow  speaks 
in  a  subsequent  passage  of  a  dialogue  which 
also  occurred  about  this  time.    **  Lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell,  who  had  made  it  his  usual 
practice  to  gratify  enemies,  even  by  the  op- 
pression of  those  who  were  by  principle  his 
friends,  began  again  to  court  the  Common-! 
wealth  party,  inviting  some  of  them  to  confer ' 
with  hhn  at  his  chamber ;  with  which  acquaint- 1 
ing  me,  the  next  time  he  came  to  the  House  of  i 
Commons  I  took  the  freedom  to  tell  him  that  i 
he  knew  how  to  cajole  and  give  them  good  word* 
when  he  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  them ;  where- 1 
at,  breaking  out  into  a  rage,  he  said,  they  were  | 
a  proud  sort  of  people^  and  only  considerable  in 
their  own  conceits.    But  when,  on  tumults  at- 
tending the  petitions  from  Surrey,  Essex,  and 
Kent,  the  preparations  in  Scotland  and  the  ri-  j 
sing  at  Pembroke,  he  perceived  the  clouds  to 
gather  on  every  side,  he  complained  to  me,  as 
we  were  walking  in  the  Palace  Yard,  of  the  un- 
happiness  of  his  condition,  having  made  the, 
greatest  part  of  the  nation  his  enemies  by  adhering 
to  a  just  cause ;  but  that  which  he  pretended  to 
be  his  greatest  trouble  was,  that  many  who  [ 
were  engaged  in  the  same  cause  with  him  had ; 
entertained  a  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Atm,  which , 
he  assured  me  was  a  great  discouragement  to  | 
him,  asking  my  advice  what  method  was  best  \ 
for  him  to  take.    I  could  not  but  acknowledge  I 
that  he  had  many  enemies  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  stood  engaged,  and  also  that  | 
many  wfto  were  friends  to  that  cause  had  conceived , 
suspicions  of  him ;  but  I  observed  to  him  that  i 
he  could  never  oblige  the  former  without  be- 
traying that  cause  wherein  he  was  engaged,  | 
which  if  he  should  do,  upon  the  account  of  an , 
empty  title,  riches,  or  any  other  advantages,  how 
those  contracts  would  be  kept  with  him  was  un» 
certain ;  but  most  certain  it  was,  that  his  name 
would  be  abominated  by  all  good  men,  and  his  i 
memory  abhorred  by  posterity.    On  the  other , 
side,  if  he  persisted  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
just  intentions,  it  was  the  most  probable  way 
to  subdue  his  enemies,  to  rectify  the  mistakes  | 
of  those  who  had  conceived  a  jealousy  of  him, ' 
and  to  convince  his  friends  of  his  integrity ; 
that  if  he  should  fall  in  the  attempt,  yet  his  loss 
would  be  lamented  by  all  good  men,  and  his 
name  be  transmitted  to  future  ages  with  hon- 
our.**   If  Ludlow*8  strong  indignation  aAer  the ' 
event  had  occurred  did  not  deceive  him  in  all 
this,  Cromwell  certainly  held  his  afler  designs  I 
even  now,  and  was  even  now  suspected  of 
holding  them. 

The  meeting  which  Ludlow  alludes  to  in  the 
latter  quotation  I  have  made  soon  afler  took 
place.  Before  it,  however,  Cromwell,  then  on 
the  eve  of  starting  from  London  to  queU  the  i 


second  civil  war,  invited  to  dinner  a  nomber  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  Independents,  and  ssefa 
of  the  Presbyterians  as  he  was  yet  on  temu 
with,  for  it  was  shortly  before  the  purge,  anl 
strove  hard  to  ascertain,  during  a  personal  con- 
ference, the  points  upon  which  they  differed, 
and  whether  there  were  any  oommoo  ground 
whereon  they  could  meet  to  accomplish  a  hearty 
reconciliation.    This  at  least,  according  to  Lod- 
low,  was  the  pretext  under  which  he  called 
them  together ;  but  the  real  object,  be  insios- 
ates,  was  only  to  obtain  such  infonnatioo  as 
might  enable  hhn  to  direct  his  course  with  safe- 
ty and  success  through  the  difficulties  with 
which   recent   events  had   surrounded  him. 
Whatever  the  object,  however,  it  signally  fafl- 
ed.    The  differences  offered  no  chance  of  rec- 
onciliation or  submission.    He  next  broagfat 
about  the  other  conference  alluded  to  by  I^ud- 
low,  consisting  of  the  grandees,  as  they  were 
called,  of  the  House  and  army,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  a  deputation  of  the  Republicans  on  the 
other.    At  this  conference,  Ludlow  proceeds 
to  tell  us,  "  the  grandees,  of  whom  Lieutenaot- 
general  Cromwell  was  the  head,  kept  themsehts 
in  the  clouds,  and  would  not  declare  their  judg- 
ments either  for  a  monarchical,  aristocratic^ 
or  democratical  government,  maintaining  that 
any  of  them  might  be  good  in  themselves  or  for  us, 
according  as  Providence  should  direct  us.     The 
Commonwealth*s-men  declared  that  monarchy 
was  neither  good  in  itself  nor  for  us :  that  it 
was  not  desirable  in  itself,  they  urged  from  the 
8th  chapter  and  8th  verse  of  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  with  divers  more  texts  of  Scripture  to 
the  same  efl^bct ;  and  that  it  was  no  way  con- 
ducing to  the  interests  of  this  nation,  was  en- 
deavoured to  be  proved  by  the  infinite  mischiefs 
and  oppressions  we  had  sufl^ered  under  it  and 
by  it :  that,  indeed,  our  ancestors  had  cooseot- 
ed  to  be  governed  by  a  single  person,  but  with 
this  proviso,  that  he  should  govern  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  law,  which  he  aJwajs 
bound  himself  by  oath  to  perform :  that  the 
king  had  broken  this  oath,  and  thereby  dissolv- 
ed our  allegiance;  protection  and  obedteoce 
being  reciprocal :  that,  having  appealed  to  tbe 
sword  for  the  decision  of  things  in  dispute,  and 
thereby  caused  the  effusion  of  a  deluge  of  the 
people's  blood,  it  seemed  to  be  a  duty  incam- 
bent  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
call  him  to  an  account  for  the  same,  more  es- 
pecially since  the  controversy  was  determined 
by  the  same  means  which  he  had  chosen,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  an  equal 
commonwealth,  founded  upon  the  consent  of 
the  people,  and  providing  for  the  rights  aod  bb- 
erties  of  all  men,  that  we  might  have  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  the  nation  to  support  it,  as  being 
roost  just,  and  in  all  respects  most  conducing 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  thereof    Not- 
withstanding what  was  said,  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Cromwell,  not  for  want  of  conviction,  but 
in  hopes  of  making  a  better  bargain  w  ith  aa- 
other  party,  profes^  himself  unresolved ;  aod 
having  learned  what  he  could  of  the  priacipks 
and  inclinations  of  those  present  at  tbe  roofer- 
ence,  took  up  a  cushion  andfUmg  ii  at  wty  kesi, 
and  then  ran  dawn  the  stairs ;  but  I  overtook  hm 
with  another,  which  made  him  hasten  down  fasUr 
than  he  desired.    The  next  day,  passing  by  me 
in  the  House,  he  told  me  he  was  convinced  <f 
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tbe  desirableness  of  what  was  proposed,  but 
not  of  the  feasibleness  of  it ;  thereby,  as  I  sup- 
pose, designing  to  encourage  me  to  hope  that 
he  was  willing  to  join  with  us,  though  unwill- 
'  ing  to  publish  his  opinion,  lest  the  grandees 
should  be  informed  of  it,  to  whom,  I  presume, 
be  professed  himself  to  be  of  another  judg- 
ment." 

The  extraordinary  action  incidentally  men- 
tioned by  Ludlow  shows  better  than  any  of  the 
zealous  Republican's  suspicions  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  mind  of  Cromwell.  No  doubt  he 
flung  the  cushion  at  Ludlow*s  head,  either  be- 
caose  of  something  passing  at  the  instant  in 
his  own  heart  which  ns»quired  relief,  or  of  some- 
thing he  might  have  incautiously  uttered  that 
required  diversion.  It  was  not  mere  idle  buf- 
foonery here ;  of  that  we  may  be  quite  sure. 
Another  action,  however,  *  which  was  noted 
shortly  afler  this,  is  not  so  easily  explicable. 
While  tbe  conquered  and  deserted  king  lay  a 
prisoner  at  the  inhospitable  castle  of  Caris- 
brooke,  Cromwell  flung  himself  upon  one  of 
Charles's  rich  beds  at  Whitehall,  and  in  that 
posture  so  managed  a  series  of  conferences 
with  the  subtlest  lawyers  of  the  day,  as  to  in- 
doce  them  to  lend  their  countenance  and  co- 
operation in  a  great  degree  to  the  new  plan  of 
government  in  meditation,  although  they  had 
hesitated  before  to  attend  even  their  Parlia- 
n»entaiy  duties.  This  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  piece  of  mean  and  low-thoughted  osten- 
tation, unless  it  could  be  shown  it  was  design- 
ed, which  is  just  possible,  to  strike  at  a  weak 
point  in  the  learned  but  commonplace  minds  of 
the  grave  lawyers  in  council.         ^ 

Thus  practising  upon  each  set  of  men  in  turn, 
and  selecting  from  each  new  accessions  of  pow- 
er and  influence — thus  waiting,  with  wily  pa- 
tience, to  divert  from  tbe  favourable  current 
of  each  man's  thoughts  something  that  would 
serve  to  swell  that  ocean  of  power  on  which 
be  hoped  to  sail  to  sovereignty,  is  it  possible  to 
view  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  deliberate 
nsorper  tbe  character  of  Cromwell  1  Let  us 
not  iail  to  observe  and  admire  tbe  greatness  of 
his  genius,  and  the  wonderful  advantages  which, 
is  lus  way  to  usurpation,  be  no  doubt  effected 
for  his  country.  Had  he  left  tbem  in  that  shape 
they  firat  assumed,  no  gratification  or  aflTection 
toe  largely  given  could  have  been  bestowed  on 
his  immortal  name.  But  is  it  possible,  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  evidences,  to  suppose,  with 
Mr.  Godwin,  that  his  purposes  were  honest 
stiD?  4- 

Ladlow*s  evidence,  however,  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. That  which  I  have  now  to  quote  is  in- 
deed the  most  important  part  of  it,  since  it 
throws  some  question  over  his  former  asser- 
tions as  to  the  suspicion  with  which  Cromwell 
was  viewed  by  the  friends  of  liberty,  even  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  king.  The  time  of  tbe 
following  extract  is  on  the  return  of  Cromwell 
from  bis  government,  or  rather  his  slaughter,  in 
Ireland,  when  be  was  anxious  that  Ludlow 
riu)ald  be  despatched  into  service  there,  and 
when  Fairfax's  suicidal  announcement  of  his 
resignation  of  tbe  chief  command  was  just  open- 
ing tbe  way  to  a  consummation  of  all  the  wild- 
est hopes  or  purposes  entertained  by  Cromwell. 
Nerenheless,  that  subtle  chief  afiiscted  a  de- 
«re  lor  the  oontinoaace  of  Fairlax.    **  Lieuten- 


ant-general CromweS,"  says  Ludlow, ''  pressed 
that,  notwithstanding  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Lord  Fairfax  to  command  upon  this  occasion, 
they  would  yet  continue  him  to  be  general  of 
the  army ;  professing  for  himself  tfuU  he  would 
rather  choote  to  serve  under  kim  in  his  post,  than 
to  command  the  greatest  army  in  Europe.  But 
the  council  of  state  not  approving  that  advice, 
appointed  a  conmiittee  of  some  of  themselves 
to  confer  farther  with  the  general  in  order  to 
his  satisfaction.  This  conunittee  was  appoint- 
ed upon  the  motion  of  the  lieutenant-general, 
who  acted  his  part  so  to  the  life  that  I  really 
thought  him  in  earnest,  which  obliged  me  to  step 
to  hmi  as  he  was  withdrawing  with  the  rest  of 
the  conunittee  out  of  the  council  chamber,  and 
to  desire  him  that  he  would  nott  in  compliment  and 
humility t  obstruct  the  service  of  the  nation  by  his 
refusal ;  but  the  consequence  made  it  sufficient- 
ly evident  that  he  had  no  such  intention,  "l^he 
committee  having  spent  some  time  in  debate 
with  the  Lord  Fairfax  without  any  success,  re- 
turned to  the  council  of  state,  whereupon  they 
ordered  the  report  of  this  affair  to  be  made  to 
the  Parliament ;  viiiich  being  done,  and  some 
of  the  general's  friends  informing  tbem  that, 
though  he  had  showed  some  unwillingness  to 
be  employed  in  this  expedition  himself,  yet  be- 
ing more  unwUling  to  hinder  the  undertaking  of 
it  by  another,  he  had  sent  his  secretary,  who 
attended  at  the  door,  to  surrender  his  commis- 
sion, if  they  thought  fit  to  receive  it.  The  sec- 
retary was  called  in,  and  delivered  the  commis- 
sion, which  the  Parliament  having  received, 
they  proceeded  to  settle  an  annual  revenue  of 
£5000  upon  the  Lord  Fairfax,  in  consideration 
of  his  former  services,  and  then  voted  Lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell  to  be  captain-general 
of  all  their  land  forces,  ordering  a  commission 
forthwith  to  be  drawn  up  to  that  effect,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  council  of  state  to  hasten  the 
preparations  for  the  northern  expedition.  A 
little  after,  as  I  sat  in  the  House  near  General 
Cromwell,  he  told  me  that,  having  observed  an 
alteration  in  my  looks  and  carriage  towards 
him,  he  apprehended  that  I  entertained  some  sus- 
picions  of  him ;  and  that,  being  persuaded  of  the 
tendency  of  the  designs  of  us  both  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  service,  he  desired 
that  a  meeting  might  be  appointed,  wherein 
with  freedom  we  might  discover  the  grounds  of 
our  mistakes  and  misapprehensions,  and  create 
a  good  understanding  between  us  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  answered,  that  he  discovered  in  me  what 
J  had  never  perceived  in  myself;  and  that,  if  I 
troubled  him  not  so  frequently  as  formerly,  it 
was  either  because  I  was  conscious  of  that 
weight  of  business  that  lay  upon  him,  or  that  I 
had  nothing  to  importune  him  withal  upon  my 
own  or  any  other  account ;  yet  since  he  was 
pleased  to  do  me  the  honour  to  desire  a  free 
conversation  with  me,  I  assured  him  of  my 
readiness  therein ;  whereupon  we  resolved  to 
meet  that  afternoon  in  the  council  of  state,  and 
from  thence  to  withdraw  to  a  private  room, 
which  we  did  accordingly  in  the  queen's  guard- 
chamber,  where  be  endeavoured  to  perauade  me 
of  the  necessity  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  sev- 
eral things  that  appeared  extraordinary  in  the 
judgnoent  of  some  men,  who,  in  opposition  to 
him,  took  such  courses  as  would  bring  ruin 
upon  themselves,  as  well  as  him  and  the  public 
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caase,  aflSnning  his  iDtentions  to  be  directed 
entirely  to  the  good  of  the  people,  and  profess- 
ing his  readiness  to  sacrifice  bis  life  in  their 
service.  I  freely  acknowledged  my  former  dis- 
satisfaction with  him  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
when  they  were  in  treaty  with  the  king,  whom 
I  looked  upon  as  the  only  obstruct-  in  to  the 
settlement  of  the  nation,  and  witSb.ieir  actions 
at  the  rendezvous  at  Warct  where  they  shot  a 
soldier  to  death,  and  imprisoned  divers  others 
upon  the  account  of  that  treaty,  which  I  con- 
ceived to  have  been  done  without  authority  and 
for  sinister  ends ;  yet,  since  they  had  manifest- 
ed themselves  convinced  of  those  errors,  and 
declared  their  adherence  to  the  conmionwealtb, 
though  too  partial  a  hand  was  carried  both  by 
the  Parliament  and  themselves  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  preferments  and  gratuities,  and  too  much 
severity  exercised  against  some  who  had  for- 
merly been  their  friends,  and,  as  I  hoped,  would 
be  80  still,  with  other  things  that  I  could  not 
entirely  approve,  I  was  contented  patiently  to 
wait  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  good 
things  which  I  expected,  till  they  had  overcome 
the  difficulties  they  now  laboured  under,  and 
suppressed  their  enemies  that  appeared  both 
abroad  and  at  home  against  them,  hoping  that 
then  their  principles  and  interest  should  lead 
them  to  do  what  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
constitution  of  a  commonwealth  and  the  good 
of  mankind.  He  owned  my  dissatisfaction  with 
the  army  while  they  were  in  treaty  with  the 
king  to  be  founded  upon  good  reasons,  and  ex- 
cused the  execution  done  upon  the  soldier  at 
the  rendezvous  as  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
things  from  falling  into  confusion,  which  must 
have  ensued  upon  that  division  if  it  had  not 
been  timely  prevented.  He  professed  to  desire 
nothing  more  than  that  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion might  be  settled  in^a  free  and  equal  common- 
wealthy  acknowledging  that  there  was  no  other 
probable  means  to  keep  out  the  old  family  and 
government  from  returning  upon  us ;  declaring 
that  he  looked  upon  the  design  of  the  Lord  in 
this  day  to  be  the  freeing  of  his  people  from  ev- 
ery burden,  and  that  he  loas  now  accomplishing 
what  voas  prophesied  in  the  WQth  Psalm;  from 
the  consioeration  of  which,  he  was  often  en- 
couraged to  attend  the  effecting  those  ends, 
spending  at  least  an  hottr  in  the  exposition  of  that 
psalm." 

And  so  Ludlow,  satisfied,  or  at  least  unable 
to  express  distrust  of  the  honesty  of  Cromwell, 
went  off  to  Ireland.  It  will  not  do  to  judge 
those  friends  of  freedom  too  hastily  who  still 
held  to  the  side  of  this  man !  rTAen,  having 
completed  the  conquests  of  the  Commonwealth 
— having  freed  himself  of  Ludlow*s  presence, 
and  Ireton  being  removed  by  death,  nothing 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  daring  adventurer  save 
the  enthusiastic  democracy  of  the  army  and  its 
fiercely  Republican  officers.  Yet  this  ^ould 
have  sufficed  to  check  no  ordinary  man !  Crom- 
well knew,  however,  that  if  be  could  propitiate 
the  officers  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  was  sure 
of  the  great  body  of  the  army,  and  with  this  he 
could  effect  all.  The  army  was  now  the  first 
power  of  the  state.  It  had  become  the  result 
of  their  masterly  discipline,  as  it  must  be  in  ev- 
ery  army,  being,  in  fact,  the  very  condition  of 
military  existence  to  acknowledge  and  look  up 
to  a  great  controlling  chief.    To  place  himself, 


therefore,  in  the  position  of  receiving  this,  tn  t 
political  sense,  from  the  first  power  of  the  state, 
was  to  become  himself  the  first  man  of  the 
state.  The  transition  was  easy  to  a  throne; 
that  is,  he  thought  so.  The  circle  ^of  his  rea- 
soning was  now  wellnigh  complete :  the  work 
begun  at  St.  Ives  promised  a  successful  issue. 
iBut  then  those  Republican  enthusiasts!  A 
different  mode  was  necessary  here  from  that 
which  bad  succeeded  hitherto  with  Ladloir, 
and  in  part  with  Vane/^His  own  enthasiura 
must  be  called  into  play:  an  enthusiasm  he 
possessed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  qualify  it 
fairly  for  all  the  effects  of  a  real  inspiratioa. 
Upon  this,  then,  the  question  may  occur,  as  to 
whether  he  had  ever  laboured  in  fact,  in  mat-' 
ters  of  religion,  under  a  sincere  self-delosioa. 
"  Though  now,"  says  our  honest  and  xeafoos 
Ludlow,  **  he  eagerly  coveted  his  own  advance- 
ment, he  thought  it  not  convenient  yet  to  un- 
mask himself,  but  rather  to  make  higher  pretemets 
to  honesty  than  ever  he  had  done  before,  there- 
by to  enffage  Major-general  Harrison,  ColoDel 
Rich,  and  their  party  to  himself  To  this  end, 
he  took  all  occasions  in  their  presence  to  as- 
perse the  Parliament,  as  not  designing  to  do 
those  good  things  they  pretended  to,  but  rather 
intending  to  support  the  corrupt  interests  of  the 
clergy  and  lawyers;  and  though  he  was  con- 
vinced they  were  hastening  with  all  expedition 
to  put  a  period  to  their  sitting,  having  passed  a 
vote  that  they  would  do  it  within  the  space  of 
a  year,  and  that  they  were  making  all  possible 
preparations  in  order  to  it,  yet  did  he  industri- 
ously publish  that  they  were  so  in  love  with  their 
seats  that  they  would  use  all  means  to  perpet- 
uate themselves.  These  and  other  calumnies 
he  had  with  so  much  art  insinuated  into  the  be- 
lief of  many  honest  and  well-meaning  people, 
that  they  began  to  wbh  him  prosperity  in  his 
undertaking.  Divers  of  the  dergy^  from  their 
puipitSt  began  to  prophesy  the  destruction  of  tke 
Parliamenty  and  to  propose  it  openly  as  a  thiog 
desirable ;  insomuch  that  the  general,  who  had 
all  alon^  concurred  with  this  spirit  in  them, 
hypocritically  complained  to  Quartermaster 
Vernon,  that  he  was  jmshed  on  by  two  pmrtus  ts 
do  thatf  the  consideration  of  the  issue  whereof  mads 
his  hair  to  stand  on  end.  One  of  these,  said  he, 
is  headed  by  Major-general  Lambert,  who,  in 
revenge  of  that  injury  the  Parliament  did  him 
in  not  permitting  him  to  go  into  Ireland  with  a 
character  and  conditions  suitable  to  bis  merit, 
will  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  their 
dissolution ;  of  the  other.  Major-general  Hani- 
son  is  the  bhief,  who  is  an  honest  man,  and 
aims  at  good  things,  yet,  from  the  impatience 
of  his  spirit,  will  not  wait  the  Lord*s  leisure, 
but  hurries  me  on  to  do  that  which  he  and  all  hsah> 
est  men  will  have  cause  to  repent.  (Thus,"  adds 
Ludlow,  «*  did  he  craltily  feel  the  palse  of  mea 
towards  this  work,  endeavouring  to  cast  the 
infamy  of  it  on  others,  reserving  to  himself  the 
appearance  of  tenderness  to  civil  and  religioas 
liberty,  and  of  screening  the  nation  (ram  ^ 
fury  of  the  parties  before  mentioned."    \, 

The  mention  of  Harrison  subsequently  draws 
from  the  Republican  memorialist  the  foDowisf 
singular  statement :  <*  I  went  afterward  (donof 
Cromweirs  usurpation)  to  make  him  a  vint: 
and  having  told  him  that  I  was  very  desinw 
to  be  informed  t>y  him  of  the  reasons  that  nwred 
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kim  to  join  with  Cromwell  in  the  intemiption 
of  the  ciril  authority,  he  answered  that  he  had 
done  it  because  he  was  fully  persuaded  they  had 
mot  a  heart  to  do  any  more  good  for  the  Lord  and 
his  people.  Then,  said  I,  are  you  not  now  con- 
yinccd  of  your  error  in  entertaining  such 
thoughts,  especially  since  it  has  been  seen  what 
use  has  been  made  of  the  usurped  power  1  To 
which  he  replied,  upon  their  heads  be  the  guilt 
who  have  made  a  wrong  use  of  it ;  for  my  own 
part,  my  heart  was  upright  and  sincere  in  the 
thing.  . .  .  His  second  reason  for  joining  with 
Cromwell  was  because  he  pretended  to  love 
and  favour  a  sort  of  men  who  acted  upon  higher 
principles  than  those  of  civil  liberty.  I  replied, 
that  I  thought  him  mistaken  in  that  also,  since 
it  had  not  appeared  that  he  ever  approved  of 
any  persons  or  things  farther  than  he  might 
make  them  subservient  to  his  own  ambitious 
designs.  .  .  .  The  major-general  then  cited  a 
passage  of  the  Prophet  Daniel,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  saints  shall  take  the  kingdom  and  possess 
it.  To  which  he  added  another  to  the  same 
eflfect,  that  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  another 
people  I  answered,  that  the  same  prophet  says 
in  another  place,  that  the  kingdom  shall  be  given 
to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High ;  and 
that  I  conceived,  if  they  should  presume  to  take 
it  before  it  was  given,  tbey  would,  at  the  best, 
be  guilty  of  doing  evil  that  good  might  come 
from  it.'» 

The  reign  of  the  saints,  then,  was  the  ground 
Cromwell  took  with  these  men.  And  did  he 
believe  a  word  of  iti    It  is  worth  considering. 

i^t  had  much  discourse  on  this  head,**  says 
Bishop  Burnet,  **  with  one  who  knew  Cromwell 
well  and  all  that  set  of  men,  and  asked  him 
how  they  could  excuse  all  the  prevarications 
and  other  ill  things  of  which  they  were  visibly 
guilty  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs.  He  told 
me  they  believed  there  were  great  occasions  in 
which  some  men  were  called  to  great  tervices,  and 
im  the  doing  of  which  they  were  excused  from  the 
common  rules  of  morality :  such  were  the  prac- 
tices of  Ehud  and  Jael,  Samson  and  David ; 
and  by  this  they  fancied  they  had  a  privilege 
from  observing  the  standing  rules.  It  is  very 
obvious  how  far  this  principle  may  be  carried, 
and  how  all  justice  and  mercy  may  be  laid  aside 
oa  this  pretence  by  every  bold  enthusiast.^ 
Troe :  and  it  does  not  seem  that  Cromwell  is 
unfairly  charged  in  this,  or  his  dupes  unfairly 
represented.  Some,  indeed,  suspected  him; 
and  it  is  related,  that  on  the  eve  of  this  great 
scheme,  from  which  the  present  illustrations 
of  bis  character  are  derived—his  project  of 
thrusting  out  the  Long  Parliament  by  the  sol- 
diery, and  so  flio^og  down  the  final  obstacle  to 
usurpation  —  Major  Streater  declared  openly 
that  he  was  sure  "  the  general  designed  to  set 
up  for  himself.**  To  this  the  enthusiastic  Har- 
rison rejoined,  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  but 
that  **  the  generaPs  aim  was  only  to  make  way 
for  the  kingdom  of  Jesus.**  "Unless  Jesus 
comes  very  suddenly,  then,**  replied  Streater, 
**  he  will  come  too  late.** 

For  even  the  Streater  party,  however,  Crom- 
well had  his  resources.  It  would  seem  that  up 
to  the  very  time  when  he  was  driving  out  the 
members,  and  the  council  of  officers  sat  in  sus- 
pense at  Whitehall,  several  of  them  had,  in  re- 
ality, DO  notion  of  what  was  going  on,  until 


Cromwell  suddenly  reappeared  among  them^* 
flushed  and  agitated  with  an  extreme  excite- 
ment, the  keys  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
his  pocket,  the  **  bawble**  of  its  authority  care- 
lessly flung  into  an  anteroom.  Vane's  celebrated 
act  as  carefully  concealed — told  them  all  that 
be  had  done ;  and  added,  that  he  did  not  think 
to  have  done  it,  but,  **  perceiving  the  Spirit  of 
God  so  strong  upon  me,  I  could  no  longer  consult 
flesh  and  blood"  It  would  be  within  the  bounds 
of  probability  that  Cromwell  had  for  an  instant 
— for  an  instant  only— actually  experienced 
this  emotion.  While  on  the  point  of  being 
tempted  to  believe  it,  the  sequd  of  the  scene 
checks  every  such  temptation. 3  Some  of  the 
recusant  officers,  having  recovered  their  first 
wohder  and  uncertainty,  went  with  a  strong 
and  decisive  remonstrance  to  Cromwell,  re- 
quired an  explanation  of  his  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings, and  told  him  he  was  apparently  pro- 
viding ruin  and  confusion  for  the  best  interests 
of  all.  Upon  this,  we  are  informed,  he  stilled 
their  murmurs  with  an  assurance  that  he  would 
do  much  more  good  to  the  country  than  could 
ever  be  expected  from  the  Parliament;  and 
made  so  many  professions  of  patriotic  feeling,  that 
they  resolved  to  wait  the  course  of  events  rather 
than  come  to  a  downright  quarrel  with  him,  be-' 
fore  his  intentions  could  be  fully  known.  Colonel 
Okey,  however,  suspecting  that  the  end  would 
be  bad,  as  the  means  were  so  hypocritical, 
*asked  Desborough  what  could  be  passing  in  the 
mind  of  Cromwell  when  he  praised  the  Parlia* 
ment  so  highly  to  the  council  of  officers,  and  yet 
proceeded  almost  immediately  afterward  to 
eject  them  with  so  much  scorn  and  contempt. 
The  other  replied,  "That  if  ever  the  general 
drolled  in  his  life,  he  had  drolled  then." 

Yet  are  there  considerations  still,  connected 
with  Cromwell's  claims  to  be  considered  in  many 
points  a  sincere  enthusiast,  which  cannot  be 
omitted  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind.  Do  not  let 
the  character  and  tendency  of  the  great  age  in 
which  he  lived  be  forgotten  or  treated  lightly. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  age  of  wonders,  in  which 
majesty  had  been  thrown  prostrate  and  poverty 
exalted — in  which  wonderful  declarations  had 
seemed  to  issue  from  Heaven  itself  in  favour 
of  the  cause  he  had  engaged  in.  It  is  by  sup- 
posing some  such  assurance  as  this  pervading 
himself  and  his  army  that  their  singular  mixture 
of  real  pride  and  apparent  self-abasement  meets 
with  its  best  solution.  What  was  a  king  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  of  kings  1  What  was 
temporary  suffering  in  the  hope  of  eternal  bliss  1 
What  even  the  form  of  a  despotism  over  the 
disordered  land,  if  it  was  merely  to  open  out  a 
passage  to  immortal  freedom  for  God*s  own 
people ! 

In  a  very  striking  letter  to  the  governor  of 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  dated  September  the 
9th,  1650,  Cromwell  thus  wrote:  "We  have 
said  in  our  papers  with  what  hearts  and  upon 
what  account  we  came  [into  Scotland];  and 
the  Lord  hath  heard  us,  though  you  would  not, 
upon  as  solemn  an  appeal  as  any  experience 
can  parallel.  And  although  they  [the  Scots] 
seem  to  comfort  themselves  with  being  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  from  whom  (they  say)  God  hath 
hid  his  face  for  a  time,  yet  it's  no  wonder, 
when  the  Lord  hath  hd  up  his  hand  so  eminent- 
ly against  a  family,  as  he  hath  done  so  often 
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against  this  [the  Stuart],  and  men  will  not  see 
his  hand,  if  the  Lord  bide  his  face  from  such, 
putting  them  to  shame,  both  for  it  and  their 
hatred  at  his  people,  as  it  is  this  day.  When 
they  purely  trust  to  the  6word  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God ;  which  is  powerful 
to  bring  down  strong  holds,  and  every  imagina- 
tion that  exalts  itself;  tckUh  aloru  it  able  to 
tquare  and  JU  the  stones  for  the  new  Jerusalem^ 
then,  and  not  before,  and  by  that  means  and 
no  other,  shall  Jerusalem  (which  is  to  be  the 
praise  of  the  whole  earth),  the  city  of  the  Lord, 
be  built,  the  Sion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel" 
In  reply  to  this,  the  governor  wrote  to  the  Eng- 
lish chief  that  the  Scotch  ministers  directed 
him  to  say  **  that  they  had  not  so  learned  Christ 
as  to  hang  the  equity  of  their  cause  upon 
events."  Cromwell  at  once  answered,  **In 
answer  to  the  witness  of  God  upon  our  solemn 
appeal,  you  say  you  have  not  so  learned  Christ 
to  hang  the  equity  of  your  cause  upon  events. 
We  could  wish  blindness  hath  not  been  upon 
your  eyes  to  all  those  marvellous  dispensations 
which  God  hath  wrought  lately  in  England. 
But  did  not  you  solemnly  appeal  and  pray  1  Did 
not  we  do  so  too  t  And  ought  not  you  and  we 
to  think  with  fear  and  trembling  of  the  hand  of 


beenanar^mentofperBoaalproseentioii.  TW 
ministers  m  England  are  supported,  and  bavs 
liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  though  not  to  rule, 
nor  under  pretence  thereof  to  opertopthe  civil  ^ow> 
er,  or  debase  it  as  they  please.'*  This  certainly 
looks  amazingly  like  a  sudden  burst  of  laughter 
at  the  mutual  aflfectation  of  phrase  kept  op  fay 
our  biblical  professors.  It  calls  to  mind  the 
merry  meeting  of  the  brother- angors  in  the 
streets  of  Rome. 

But  now  let  us  observe,  from  other  soorees, 
what  sort  of  style  was  adopted  towards  Crocs- 
well  by  indifferent  persons  whom  he  had  obli- 
ged, or  who  hoped  for  favours  from  him.  They 
may  suggest  the  sort  of  deliberate  plan  or  qrs- 
tem  which  his  enthusiasm  and  religions  repute 
served  to  or  assumed.  A  Mr.  Walter  Cradock 
thus  writes  to  the  lord-general :  **  My  heart  is 
readie  to  burst  oft  in  the  weeke,  not  with  jeal- 
ousies, swellings,  suspitions,  or  oueruloasness, 
as  perhaps  you  may  be  tempted  to  think,  but 
with  a  flood  of  affections,  a  conjunction  of  love, 
joy,  delight,  and  earnest  desire  to  smhUe  you  with 
a  few  unfeigned  lines ;  all  which,  by  three  or 
four  considerations— or,  it  may  be,  temptations 
— are  damm'd  up,  as  having  no  vent  bat  ia 
prayer  and  praises,  which  sometimes  I  make  wof 


the  great  God  in  this  mighty  and  strange  ap- 1  businesse  in  a  ditch^  wood,  or  under  a  haiy-maw,  m 
pearance  of  his  t  But  can  you  slightly  call  it  an  '  your  behalfe.  I  pray  believe  not  any  that  shall 
etent !  Were  not  both  yours  and  our  eipecta- 1  say  that  you  are  lease  beloved,  honoured,  or 
tions  renewed  from  time  to  time,  while  we  !  remembered  by  the  Welsh  saints  than  ever  you 
waited  upon  God,  to  see  which  way  he  would  \  were,  or  any  man  is.  Let  not,  I  beseech  yoo, 
manifest  himself  upon  our  appeals  1  And  shall  I  your  eatholigue  projects  (though  otherwise  fun- 
we,  after  all  these  our  prayers,  fastings,  tears, '  damentally  good)  seem  to  excuse  your  oon- 
expectations,  and  solemn  appeals,  call  these '  science  for  letting  slip  any  particular  nresent 
bare  events  1  The  Lord  pity  you.  Surely  we  opportunity  to  serve  the  least  saint.  Tnat  re- 
fear,  because  it  hath  been  a  merciful  and  gra- !  nowned  auncient  saint,  Mr.  Rice  Williams,  of 
cious  deliverance  to  us.  I  beseech  you,  in  the  ,  Newport,  being  one  who  hath  served  the  state 
bowels  of  Christ,  search  after  the  mind  of  the  in  many  places,  but  not  gained  a  penny  there- 
Lord  in  it  towards  you,  and  we  shall  help  you  from,  is  pitched  upon  by  Uie  saints  here  a  year 
by  our  prayers  that  you  may  find  it  out,  for  yet  agoe /or  thai  place  of  registering  deeds ;  your  &- 
(if  we  know  our  hearts  at  all)  our  bowels  do  in  vourable  assistance  is  much  desired  therein  by 
Christ  Jesus  yearn  after  the  godly  in  Scotland."  ,  the  godly  of  this  country,  in  whose  names  Isa- 
This  looks  like  earnestness  and  sincerity.  In  lute  you  in  the  Lord."  And  in  another  letter, 
the  very  same  correspondence,  however,  there  a  female  friend  of  Mr.  Cradock,  Mrs.  Mary 
is  something  that  coitradicts  it  a  little.  Crom-  j  Netheway,  thus  opens  a  budget  of  prayers  and 
well  having  invited,  with  an  air  of  noble  toler-  praises  to  the  great  lord-general.  "  Dere  and 
ance,  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  ta- ;  honnoured  sur  in  the  Lord, — Having  trarelled 
ken  refuge  in  the  castle,  to  resume  their  du- 1  with  the  pepel  of  God  in  spretual  Ubore,  and 
ties  in  the  various  chapels  of  the  city,  the  gov-  \  haveing  now  bine  a  letel  refreshed  with  God*s 
ernor  intimates,  in  answer,  that  those  reverend  '■  renew^  power  and  presents  amongs  the  gold- 
gentlemen  have  not  been  able  to  conquer  some  en  candelsticks,  I  have  med  bould  to  writ  this 
alarm  of  the  preaching  cuirassiers  of  the  Eng-  few  lynes  to  yon,  wherin  I  desier  to  blees  God 
lish  army,  and  that  **  they  are  ready  to  be  spent  for  his  marsy  to  yourpoore  soule,  that  was  so  wuteh 
in  their  Master*s  service,  and  to  refuse  no  suffer-  compost  about  wtth  grel  temUUions.  This  is  one 
ing,"  yet,  **  finding  nothing  exprest  in  yours  thing  I  desier  of  you,  to  demolish  thos  momsirts 
whereupon  to  build  any  security  for  their  per-  wich  arr  set  up  as  ornaments  in  Privy  -  garden. 
sons,"  they  <'are  resolved  to  reserve  themselves  Truly,  sur,  we  stand  on  the  sea  of  glase:  O 
for  better  times,  and  to  wait  upon  Him  who  that  we  may  have  the  harps  ofGod  in  our  hands, 
hath  hidden  his  face  for  a  while  from  the  sons  and  may  be  in  readiness  when  our  Lord  shall 
of  Jacob."  To  this,  with  something  of  an  in-  apear,  for  his  spearing  is  near.  Blessed  is  be 
considerate  plainness,  the  impetuous  English  that  is  sealed,  and  hath  oyle  in  his  Tessei  Bt- 
general,  deserting  his  Bible  phraseology,  at  member  me  to  dere  Mr.  Cradock.** 
once  rejoins:  "The  kindness  offered  to  the  I  fin  such  letters  as  these  we  may  behold  Crom- 
ministers  with  you  was  done  with  ingenuity,  |  well  in  his  intercourse  with  the  humblest.  They 
thinking  it  might  have  met  with  the  like ;  but  { are  all  his  equals.  He  shares  their  tteptatioos, 
I  am  satisfied  to  tell  those  with  you,  that  if  their  and  humiliates  himself  to  their  own  vilest  con- 
Master's  service  {as  they  call  it)  were  chiefly  in  dition.  The  imagination  pictures  him  passing 
their  eye,  imagination  of  suffering  would  not '  from  tent  to  tent  among  his  soldiers,  with  a 
have  caused  such  a  return,  much  less  the  prac-  i  prayer  for  one,  a  jeat  for  another,  equality  tol 
tice  by  our  party  (as  they  are  pleased  to  say),  I  brotherhood  for  all  < 
upon  the  ministers  of  Christ  in  Eo^nd,  have  j     And  having  thoft/Bxhibitod  whtl 
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6oiaMer  the  meaner  uses  of  his  enthasiasm, 
Qbterre  it  next  on  a  grander  theatre.    Bishop 
fioroet,  speaking  of  the  straits  to  which  he  was 
teduced  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  pro- 
ceeds thus :  **  The  Scots  drew  near  Cromwell, 
who,  being  pressed  by  them,  retired  towards 
BoDbar,  where  his  ships  and  provisions  lay. 
The  Scots  followed  him,  and  were  posted  on  a 
hill  aboQt  a  mile  from  tbence,  where  there  was 
no  attadting  them.     Cromwell  wu  then  iflgreal 
ikUrtti^  mU  hoktd  on  kMiadf  u  undone.    There 
was  DO  marching  towards  Berwick,  the  ground 
was  too  narrow ;  nor  could  he  come  back  into 
the  country  without  being  separated  from  his 
ships  and  starving  his  army.    The  least  evil 
seemed  to  be  to  kiQ  his  horses,  and  put  his 
army  oa  board,  and  sail  back  to  Newcastle, 
which,  in  the  disposition  that  England  was  in 
at  iiiAi  time,  would  hare  been  all  their  destruo- 
tioc,  for  it  woukl  have  occasioned  a  universal 
insurrection  for  the  king.    They  had  not  above 
three  days'  forage  for  Uieir  horses :  so  Crom- 
well called  his  officers  to  a  day  of  seeking  the 
Lord,  in  their  style.    He  hvtd  to  talk  muck  of 
Uoi  muUer  uU  hi*  life  long  afterward  ?  be  said 
be  felt  such  an  enlargement  of  heart  in  prayer, 
cod  such  quiet  upon  it,  that  he  bade  all  about 
him  take  heart,  for  God  had  certainly  heard  them, 
mtd  would  appear  for  tMcm.    After  prayer,  they 
walked  in  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh's  gardens,  that 
lay  under  the  hill,  and  by  prospective  glasses 
discerned  a  great  motion  in  the  Scottish  camp ; 
t^oK  wkick  Cromwell  suddenly  oaid,  *  God  is  de- 
Imering  them  into  our  hands;  they  are  coming 
down  to  us.* "    That  battle  will  be  described 
hereafter,  and  another  act  of  sudden  enthusiasm 
noted,  which  had,  even  more  than  this,  the  as- 
pect of  real  inspiration. 

Nor  was  it  on  great  public  occasions,  or  to 
pidilio  persons,  or  to  the  common  soldiers  of 
his  army,  or  to  the  mere  private  tools  of  his  in- 
trigues, that  this  remarkable  intercourse  of  en- 
thusiasm restricted  itself  in  Cromwell.    I  shall 
heresAer  Aom  it,  the  same  in  kind,  though  in 
a  leas  degree,  among  the  most  inlamate  mem- 
bers of  Us  family;  and  to  the  officers  with 
whom  his  daily  life  was  passed,  and  to  whom 
be  coohl  have  scarcely  written  aught  with 
which  thai  daily  life  corresponded  not,  he  held 
tbe  same  enthusiastic  tone.    Some  of  these 
letters  I  am  able  to  produce.    To  the  mild  and 
sensible  Fairfax,  shortly  after  an  illness  which 
had  BDoved  the  sympathy  and  concern  of  the 
lauer,  he  thus  writes  on  the  7th  of  March,  1647 : 
■*  Sib, — It  hath  pleased  God  to  raise  me  out 
of  a  dangerous  sicknesse ;  and  I  doe  most  will- 
ngty  acknowledge  that  the  Lord  hath  (in  this 
Tuitstion)  exercised  the  bowells  of  a  Father 
tovrsrds  me.    I  receaved  in  royselfe  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  that  I  might  learn  to  trust  in 
Him  that  rayseth  from  the  dead,  and  have  noe 
cofifidence  in  the  flesh.    It's  a  blessed  thinge  | 
to  dye  daylie :  for  what  is  there  in  this  Worlde 
to  be  accounted  of  the  best  Men  according  toe  ' 
the  tfeah,  and  thinges  are  lighter  than  vanitie.  | 
I  fiode  tliis  onely  good :  to  love  the  Lorde,  and 
his  poore  despis^  people ;  to  doe  for  them, 
sod  to  be  readie  to  sutler  with  them ;  and  he 
ibst  Is  foood  worthy  of  this  hath  obteyned  great 
rsToor  firoo  the  U>rde ;  and  he  that  ia  estab- 
lished in  this  shall  (beinge  oonfbrmed  to  Christ 
wd  tbe  reste  of  the  bodie)  participate  in  the 


Glorie  of  a  resurrection  which  will  answear  aO. 
. .  .  Sir,  I  must  thankfully  coofesse  your  favour 
in  your  last  letter.  I  see  I  am  not  forgotten ; 
and  truely,  to  be  kept  in  your  remembrance  ia 
very  great  satisfaction  to  me,  for  I  can  say  in 
the  simplicitie  of  my  harte,  I  pott  a  high  and 
true  valew  upon  your  love,  which  when  Iforgett^ 
I  shall  cease  to  be  a  gratefuU  and  an  honest  man, 
I  most  humblie  begg  my  service  may  be  pre* 
sented  to  your  Ladie,  to  whome  I  wish  all  hap- 
pinesse  and  establishment  in  the  truth.  Sir, 
my  prayers  are  for  you,  as  becomes  your  ex* 
cellencie's  most  humble  servant,  Ouvkk  Cbom- 
WILL.  . . .  Sir>  Mr.  Rushworth  will  write  to  you 
about  the  quarterinae  and  the  letter  lately  sent 
you,  and  therefore  I  forbears '^ 

To  the  Lord  Wharton,  a  year  after  the  fore- 
going date,  we  fiad  him  writing,  less  sensiMy, 
mdeed,  than  to  the  sensible  Fairfax,  but  in  a 
tone  of  still  more  striking  humility  and  even 
passionate  self-abasement  **  Mr  LoaDa,— Yon 
knowe  how  untoward  lam  at  this  businesse  of 
wriHnge ;  yett  a  word. . . ,  I  beseeche  the  Lorda 
make  us  sensible  of  this  great  mercie  heere, 

which  surelie  was  much  more  than die 

House  expresseth.  I  trust  (. ...  the  goodnesse 
of  our  God)  time  and  oportunitie  to  apeak  of 
it  with  you  face  to  face.  When  wee  thinke  of 
our  God,  what  are  wee!  Oh.*  his  mercie  to 
the  whole  societie  of  Saincts,  despised,  jeered 
ssincts !  Lett  them  mocke  on.  WouM  wee 
were  all  saincts ;  the  best  of  us  are  (Godknowes) 
poore  weake  saincts,  yett  saincts ;  i/notsheepe^ 
vett  lambest  and  must  be  fedd.  Wee  have  dayiie 
bread,  and  shall  have  it,  in  despite  of  all  eni- 
mles.  There's  enough  in  our  Father's  house, 
and*  he  disparseth  it  as  our  eyes  ....  behinde, 
then  wee  can  ....  wee  for  him.  I  thinke 
thorough  tbeiae  outward  mercies  <as  we  call 
them),  fayth,  patience,  love,  hope,  all  are  exer- 
cised and  perfected,  yea,  Christ  formed,  and 
growes  to  a  perfect  man  within  us.  I  knowe 
not  how  well  to  distinguish ;  the  diflference  ia 
only  in  the  subject :  to  a  worldly  man  they  are 
outward ;  to  a  Saint,  Christian :  but  I  dispute 
not,  my  lorde,  I  rejoyce  in  your  perticular  mer- 
cie. I  hope  that  is  soe  to  you ;  if  soe,  it  shall 
not  hurt  you,  not  make  you  plott  or  shiA  for 
the  younge  baron  to  make  him  great.  You  will 
say,  he  is  God's  to  dispose  of,  and  guide  for, 
and  there  you  will  leave  him.  My  love  to  the 
deare  little  ladie,  better  than  the  child.  The 
Lorde  blesse  you  both.  My  love  and  service  to 
all  friends  high  and  low ;  if  you  will,  my  Lorde 

and  Ladie Moulgrave  and  Will.  Hill.    I  am 

truely  your  faythfull  friend  and  humblest  ser- 
vant, O.  CaOMWBLL." 

Three  years  afterward,  when  he  had  con- 
quered at  Worcester,  and  was  on  the  very  eve 
of  his  usurpation,  he  thus,  in  preparation  for 
the  latter  event,  writes  to  his  **  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  Cotton,  psstor  at  Boston,"  one  of  the  early 
and  famous  ministers  of  New-England.  This 
letter  ofiers  the  most  strikiujg  illustration  that 
could  be  found  of  certain  eminent  peculiarities 
which  lay  at  the  very  root  of  all  the  strength 
and  all  the  weakness  of  his  character.  ^  Wba- 
THT  SiB  AND  MY  Crbistun  Fbikno, — I  rcceaved 
yours  a  few  days  sithence  ;  it  was  welloome 
to  me,  because  signed  by  you,  whome  I  love 
and  honour  in  the  Lorde ;  butt  more  to  see  some 
of  the  aame  grounds  of  our  actinges  atirringo 
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in  yoQ,  that  have  hi  aa  to  qaiet  ns  in  oar  worke, 
and  support  us  therein,  which  bath  had  great- 
est dtfficultie  in  oar  engagement  with  Scotland, 
by  reason  wee  have  had  to  doe  with  some  whoe 
were  (I  Terilie  tbinke)  ^\y,  batt  through  weak- 
nesse  and  the  subtiltie  of  Sathan,  invdved  in 
interest  against  the  Lord  and  his  people.  With 
what  tendemesse  wee  have  procciBded  with 
such,  and  that  in  sinoeritie,  our  papers  (which 
I  soppose  jou  have  seen)  will  in  part  niaoifest, 
and  I  give  yon  some  comfortable assu- 
rance of  The  Lorde  hath  marreloosly  appear- 
ed cMit  ogMimt  tlum.  And  now  againe,  when 
all  the  power  was  devolved  into  the  Scottish 
Kinge  and  the  malignant  partie,  they  invadinge 
England,  the  Lorde  rayned  upon  them  such 
Blares  as  the  enclosed  wiU  shew,  only  the  nar- 
rative is  short  in  this,  that  of  their  wlwle  annie 
when  the  narrative  was  framed,  not  five  of 
their  whole  annie  returned.  Surely,  S',  the 
Lorde  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  as  to  be  praised. 
Wee  need  your  prayers  in  this  as  much  as  ever : 
how  shall  wee  behave  ourselves  after  such  mer- 
cies t  Wkai  u  the  Lard  a  doeinge  1  WhaJt  proph^ 
etiu  €re  now  fidfiUmge  f  Who  is  a  Ood  like 
ours  1  To  knows  his  will,  to  doe  his  wiU,  are 
both  of  hira.  ...  I  tooke  this  libertie  from  buai- 
nesse  to  salute  you  thus  in  a  word.  Truely  I 
am  ready  to  serve  you,  and  the  rest  of  our 
brethren  and  the  churches  with  you.  I  am  a 
poore  weake  creature,  and  not  worthy  the  name 
of  a  worroe,  yett  accepted  to  serve  the  Lord 
and  hie  people.  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  between 
you  and  me,  you  hunee  not  me;  my  loeakneeeee, 
my  inordinate  paeeione,  my  unekidfulneeee,  and 
ewery  way  unfitnetee  to  my  worke ;  yett,  yett,  the 
Lord,  vfhoe  toill  have  mercie  on  whome  he  wW,  doee 
ae  you  eee.  Pray  for  me :  salute  all  Christian 
friends,  though  unknown.  I  rest  your  aflec- 
tionate  friend  to  serve  you,  O.  Cbomwill.** 
In  the  year  1646,  after  his  mere  military  ex- 
ertions had  for  a  time  been  closed  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Naseby,  and  his  thoughts  were  busied 
with  the  important  question  of  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  all  the  strange  and  even  fearful 
considerations  it  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
involved,  we  find  him  writing  in  a  somewhat 
similar  strain  to  his  eldest  daughter,  whose  Re- 
puMiean  tendenciea,  cherished  and  strengthen- 
ed by  her  husband  Ireton,  had  even  thus  early 
declared  themselves.  The  letter  (which  is  da- 
ted the  86th  of  October,  and  addressed  to  <*  bys 
beloved  daughter  Bridget  Ireton,  at  Combury, 
the  (}eneral*s  quarters'*)  containa  aeveral  char- 
acteristic points,  and  not  least  among  them  is 
that  sort  of  appc^  to  ber  from  the  defection  of 
his  younger  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  had  Roy- 
alist tastes  and  predilections,  and  whose  very 
weakness  in  that  point  seems,  by  a  process  of 
love  not  difficult  to  follow,  to  have  endeared 
lier  even  more  than  her  other  sisters  to  this  al- 
ways aflfectionate  father.  **  Dbbbb  Daugrtbb, 
— ^I  write  not  to  thy  husband,  partly  to  avoid 
trouble,  for  one  line  of  mine  begitte  many  of  hie, 
which  J  doubt  makee  him  eitt  up  too  late ;  partly 
because  I  am  myselfe  indisposed  at  this  tyme, 
havinge  some  other  considerations.  Your 
friends  at  Ely  are  well :  your  sister  Claypole 
is  (I  trust  in  mercie)  exercised  with  eome  perpUx- 
ed  thoughts.  She  eeee  her  owne  vanitie  and  car- 
nal nUnde.  BewaiUinge  it,  she  seekes  after  (as 
I  hope  alsoe)  that  wOt  will  satiafie.    And  thus 


to  be  a  seeker  is  to  be  of  the  beat  sect  iraits 

finder,  and  soch  an  one  shall  every  faytlMdl 

humble  aeeker  be  at  the  end.    Happie  seeksTf 

happie  finder.    Whoe  ever  tasted  that  the  Lord 

is  ffraciotts.  without  soiae  sence  of  aelf-vaaitis 

and  badnesse?    Whoe  ever  tasted  that  gra* 

ciousnesse  of  his,  and  could  goe  lesae  in  dcMer, 

and  lease  than  pressinge  after  fuU  enjoymeat! 

Deere  barte,  preese  on  ;  leU  not  hosbaod,  ktt 

not  anythinge,  coole  thy  affections  after  ChriM. 

'  I  hope  he  will  be  an  occasion  to  enflaase  tbea. 

1  That  w«k  is  best  worthy  of  love  in  thy  hnsfaaod 

,  is  tbat  of  the  image  of  Christ  he  bearea.    Looke 

;  on  that,  and  love  it  best,  and  all  the  real  for 

,  that.    I  pray  for  thee  aid  bim  ;  doe  ao  for  aa. 

My  service  and  deere  aflTectiona  to  the  Oeneran 

and  (venerallesse.    /  heare  she  to  wery  kind  to 

thee ;  it  adds  to  aU  other  oUigoHona^    Vky  love  to 

all.    I  am  thy  deere  Father, 

••  O.  CaoMwaLU** 

The  view  whidi  these  letters  preaent  to  aa 
will  be  completed  by  two  eztmcts  from  the 
letters  of  two  very  influential  men  of  the  tine, 
unlike  each  other  in  all  things  save  thie,  tbat 
both  were  zealous  RepoMicaos.    They  bear 
date  at  the  commencement  of  the  Worcester 
campaign.    Even  so  late  as  thia  Cromwen  bad 
I  sustained  appearancea  with  the  acem  and  in- 
flexible Bradshaw ;  even  in  hia  present  glory 
'  and  power  he  had  chiefly  impreased  the  eothn- 
I  siastic  Harrison  with  the  sense  of  hia  bomflity, 
I  and  his  desire  to  bear  the  burden  of  hia  great- 
,  ness  only  by  help  of  that  comfort  sod  ^aca 
;  which  the  meanest  might  share  along  with  hisL 
I  **  My  dear  lord,**  exhorta  Harrison,  "  leit  wait- 
ing upon  Jehovah  bee  the  greaCeat  and  most 
I  consideraUe  busiaeas  yow  have  ewty  daie ; 
reckon  itt  soe  more  than  to  eate,  aleepe,  or 
councell  together.    Run  aside  sametkmun  from 
your  eompaniCf  and  gett  a  word  with  the  Lord. 
Why  should  not  yow  have  three  or  four  predoas 
souUs  allwaies  standing  att  your  elbow,  with  whom 
vow  might  now  and  then  tume  into  a  corner.    I 
have  found  lefresbment  and  mercie  in  aoch  a 
waie.   Ah,  the  Lord  of  cempaasion  owne,  piuie 
your  burdens,  care  for  yow,  stand  by  ud  re- 
fresh your  barte  each  mosient.    /  would  1  cetdd 
in  anie  kind  doe  yow  good ;  nuf  harte  is  with  mc, 
and  my  poore  praters  to  my  6od  for  yom,     Tbs 
AUmightie  Father  carrie  yow  in  his  yctj  bo- 
some,  and  deliver  yow  (if  itt  bee  his  wiU)  from 
touching  a  very  haire  of  anie  for  whom  Jesas 
hath  bled.    I  expect  a  very  graoiooa  retome  in 
this  particular.** 

The  moie  aober  and  manly  tone  of  Brad- 
shaw*a  letter  yet  intimatea  the  atrongeat  £iith 
in  the  aincerity  of  Cromwell,  and  hia  jost  daiaa 
to  aasistance  in  his  great  work  from  the  very 
hand  of  God :  <*  Mr  Lobd,— By  the  handa  of 
this  trustie  bearer,  accept,  I  pray  you,  of  thia 
paper  remembrance  and  salutation  from  hira 
who  both  upon  the  publique  and  his  owne  pry- 
vate  account  is  verie  much  your  dettor,  and 
with  other  your  poore  friends  here  prayes  fur 
and  adorea  the  manifestation  of  God*8  gracious 
preaence  with  you  in  all  your  weygbty  aflkires ; 
which,  as  they  are  undertaken  in  aeale  to  God's 
f^ry  and  his  people's  good,  will,  tbiougfa  eontya- 
uance  of  the  same  dy  vine  presence  and  mercy,  ba 
crowned  with  answerable  aoccesse ;  and  who- 
soever belongs  to  God  in  the  nation  where  yea 
are,  will  in  the  close  of  all  have  cauae  to  aay 
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■rmtf  emait  ntti  penistemm.  In  the  mean  tjipe, 
God  can  and  will  tame  those  atahborn  apirita, 
And  conTince  them  of  their  hypocryay  who 
ereate  you  an  this  trouble,  and  give  a  mercifull 
testimony  to  the  ainceritie  of  hia  poore  aerranta* 
hearta  who  have  appealed  unto  him. .  .  .  My 
Lord,  I  forbeare  particulariaing  thinga  here : 
only  this,  God  is  graciooa  td  ua  in  dyacovery  of 
many  of  our  enemies*  deaygnes  (which  thereby 
bare  profted  abortive),  and  delyvertng  their 
cocracella  in  a  good  measure  into  our  handa ; 
and  in  watching  over  the  common  aafetie,  there 
is  mach  acknowledgement  due  to  the  indefoti- 
gable  industry  of  m.  Generall  Harrison,  your 
&ithfon  aervant  and  substitute  in  that  worke 
here.  Your  Lordship  win  shortly  heare  of 
sooie  nambers  of  godly  persons  in  a  regimentan 
Ibnne  here  in  London,  whose  example  will  be 
followed  by  othera  of  like  good  mynd  in  Nor- 
wich, Kent,  and  other  placea,  who  have  aent  for 
Commissions  to  ua  for  that  purpose,  and  our 
reaolotion  is  they  shall  not  want  incouragement. 
....  My  Lord,  I  will  trespaase  no  fhrther  upon 
your  tymc.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  be  with  you ; 
the  God  of  Jacob  be  your  relbge.  The  hum- 
blest of  your  welwillera,  fryenda,  and  aervanta, 

"Jo.  BSADSHAWI.** 

la  it  possible,  however,  the  reader  will  ask, 
to  penetrate  into  the  habits  of  CromweU,  such 
■a  they  were,  apart  from  the  restraint  imposed 
on  then  by  letters,  over  which,  however  free 
or  familiar  the  object  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dreeaed.  the  character  of  the  age  could  not  but 
caai,  aa  it  were  insensibly  and  aa  a  matter  of 
oonrae,  its  own  air  of  elevation  and  entbusi- 
asm!  Can  we  view  Cromwen  in  his  ovm 
home,  or  the  homes  of  his  friends,  in  the  free- 
dom aad  the  abandonment  of  social  intercourae  1 
nrwe  might  see  him  there,  perhaps  these  strange 
dttcordanoes  would  in  some  ^rt  vanish,  and 
expose  to  view  the  natural  man  beneath  them. 
The  reader  ahall  see  him  there,  in  so  fhr  aa 
thoae  private  acenea  or  familiar  habita  have 
been  happily  handed  down  to  ua. 

Whitelocke,  in  hia  «*  Memoriala,**  relatea  the 
following  anecdote.  *'  From  the  council  of 
atate  CromweU  and  hia  son  Ireton  went  home 
with  me  to  supper,  where  they  were  very  cheerful, 
and  seemed  extremely  weU  pleaaed.  We  dia- 
oooraed  together  till  twelve  o*clock  at  night, 
and  they  told  me  wonderful  observaiums  of  God's 
mooidence  in  the  aflaira  of  the  war,  and  in  the 
rniMiiess  of  the  army'a  coming  to  London,  and 
aetsuig  the  membera  of  the  House,  in  all  whkh 
were  wurmaUous  pasee^eoV  We  find  an  air  of 
reality  and  ainoerity,  at  laat,  about  thia  little 
sapper.  Here  was  the  cheerful  spirit  of  the 
tneo.  unclouded  by  strange  deluaiona  or  fanatic 
ftyfeasioiia,  and  yet,  alyly,  though  perhapa  sin- 
caiety,  hirking  beneath  it  the  materiala  for  both. 
In  the  next  anecdote  the  picture  ia  not  ao 
frvoarable,  yet  natural  withal,  and  not,  on  the 
whole,  onpJeaaing.  1  take  it  from  the  Life  of 
Waller,  written  by  the  poet*8  intimate  friend. 
**  Mr.  Waller, "*  he  aaya,  apeaking  of  hia  intimacy 
with  Cromwell,  who  was,  aa  formerly  atated, 
his  kinsman  by  marriage,  *'  oden  took  notice, 
that  in  the  midat  of  their  diacourae  a  aervant 
haa  eooM  in  to  tell  them  such  and  auch  attend- 
ed, apoa  which  CromweU  would  riae  and  stop 
than,  talking  at  the  door,  where  he  could  over- 
i  aay,  Tlu  Lord  witt  reu^  Tk4  Lard 


wxff  Ae/p,  and  aeteral  aooh  expreaaiona ;  which, 
when  he  returned  to  Mr.  WaHer,  he  excoaed, 
saying,  Cooain  Waller,  /  mmet  teUk  to  theoe  men 
after  (heir  own  way ;  and  would  then  go  on  where 
they  left  off  Thia  created  in  Mr.  Waller  an 
opinion  that  he  aecretly  deapiaed  thoae  whom 
he  aeemed  to  court'*  The  opinion  waa  surely 
a  mm  etquttur.  We  may  reaped  a  man  aincere- 
ly,  whoae  atyle  of  apeaking  or  of  thinking  we 
may  yet  as  ainoerely  differ  from.  Were  this 
anecdote  onaoeompanied  with  other  evidence 
to  ahow  an  unworthy  condeacenaion  in  Crom- 
well to  the  uae  of  a  Iflie  atyle  of  apeaking  for 
wicked  and  unworthy  eoda,  it  might  atand 
merely  aa  an  excellent  and  aafllcing  proof  of 
the  courtesy  and  gentility  of  hia  aptrit  The 
worat  imputation  in  the  anecdote,  however,  haa 
been  confirmed,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  of 
Oliver  St.  John,  by  an  anon3rmooa  writer  of 
repute.  **  The  enthuaiaam  of  CromweU,"  aaya 
the  author  of  a «'  Politfcal  History  of  the  Age,** 
**  v^aa  entirely  aaaumed  and  politic  Oliver  St, 
John  declared  that  CromweU,  being  one  day  at 
table  with  his  friends,  and  looking  for  the  coi^ 
of  a  bottle  of  Champagne  which  he  had  opened, 
on  bein^  infbrmed  that  acme  peraoa  attended 
fbr  admittance  to  aee  him,  'TeU  him,*  aaya 
CromweU,  <  we  are  in  aearch  of  the  holy  spirit.'  ** 
If  this  waa  really  aaid,  it  must  have  been  in 
an  incautioua  moment  indeed,  or  for  acme  hys- 
terical relief  from  irritating  or  pmnful  thought 
aa  the  cuahion  aupplied  which  he  fNmg  at  Lud- 
low. In  the  general  aflfhhra  of  hia  hooaehold, 
in  so  far  aa  religion  and  religioua  obaervancea 
were  concerned,  he  waa  atrict,  and  even,  in 
some  cases,  exacting.  An  unimpeachable  wit- 
ness,  Calamy,  in  hia  Life  of  Howe,  haa  the  fol- 
lowing statement.  **  I  had  heard  from  aeveral 
(and  it  had  been  confirmed  to  me  hy  Mr.  Jeremy 
White,  who  Uved  at  WhitehaU  at  the  very  aame 
time  with  Mr.  Howe)  that  the  notion  of  a  psr- 
ticmlar  faith  in  prayer  prevailed  much  in  Ciom- 
weU*8  court,  and  that  it  waa  a  eommen  amimoH 
amonz  them^  that  auch  aa  were  in  a  special  man- 
ner favoured  of  God,  when  they  o^red  up 
prayers  and  aupplieationa  to  him  fbr  hia  mereiea, 
either  for  themaelvea  or  othera,  often  had  sveh 
impreeeione  made  on  their  nunds  and  apiriU  by  a 
divine  hand,  as  signified  to  them,  not  only  in 
the  general,  that  their  prayers  wouM  be  heard 
and  graciously  answered,  but  that  the  partieuUr 
mereiea  that  were  aought /or  would  be  certainly 
bestowed,  nay,  and  aometimea  also  intimsted  to 
them  in  what  way  and  manner  they  would  he 
aflfbrded ;  and  pointed  out  to  them  fhture  eveota 
beforehand,  which  in  reality  is  the  same  as  tn- 
smration.  Having  heard  of  miachief  done  by 
the  prevalence  of  thta  notion,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity that  ofifered,  when  there  waa  nothing  to 
hinder  the  utmost  freedom,  to  inquire  of  Mr. 
Howe  what  he  had  known  about  thia  matter, 
and  what  were  hia  apprehensiooa  concerning 
it.  He  told  me  the  prevalence  of  the  notion 
that  I  mentioned  at  Whitehall,  at  the  time  when 
he  lived  there,  waa  too  notorious  to  be  called  in 
question^  and  that  not  a  little  paina  waa  taken 
to  cultivate  and  aupport  it ;  and  that  he  once 
heard  a  aermon  there  (from  a  peraon  of  noteX 
the  avowed  deain  of  which  waa  to  maintain 
and  defend  it  He  aaid  he  waa  ao  fully  con- 
vinoed  of  the  Ul  tendency  of  auch  a  principle, 
that  after  the  hairing  thia  aenaon,  ha  thcNight 
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hiiDtelf  boand  in  conscience,  ^km  U  eavu  next 
to  ku  turn  to  pnaeh  before  Cromwell,  to  eet  him- 
self  industriously  to  oppose  it,  and  to  beat  down 
that  spiritaal  pride  and  confidence  which  toch 
fancied  impulses  and  impressions  were  apt  to 
produce  and  cherish.  He  told  me  he  observed, 
that  while  he  was  in  the  pnlpit,  Cromwell  heard 
him  wUh  great  attention,  but  would  sometimes  knit 
his  brows  and  diseooer  great  nneasiness.  When 
the  sermon  was  over,  he  toM  me  a  person  of 
distinction  came  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  what  he  had  done,  and  signified  it  to  him 
as  his  apprehension  that  Cromwell  would  be 
so  incensed  upon  that  discourse,  that  he  would 
find  it  Teiy  difficult  ever  to  make  his  peace  with 
him,  or  secure  his  favour  for  the  future.  Mr. 
Howe  replied  that  he  had  but  discharged  his 
conscience,  and  couM  leave  the  event  with  God. 
He  toM  me  he  afterward  obsenred  Cromwell  was 
cooUr  in  his  carriage  to  him  than  before,  and  some- 
times thought  he  would  have  spoken  to  him  of 
the  matter,  but  he  never  did,  and  rather  chose 
to  forbear.** 

The  wilderness  of  doubt  which  every  inqui- 
rer into  the  life  or  character  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  <however  deeply  his  researches  en- 
able him,  as  he  supposes,  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface)  nmst  yet  find  himself  in,  at  the 
last,  in  regard  to  many  of  his  motives  and  his 
aims,  does  not  seem  to  receive  any  clew  even 
from  this  striking  and  well-authenticated  de- 
tail. Cromwell  still  appears  in  it  rather  as  the 
politic  than  the  fanatic  person. 
Ljrhe  very  selection  of  his  chaplains  aeemB  to 
oounteaance  the  notion  that  with  him  religion 
was  rather  a  matter  of  policy  than  persuasion, 
and  a  matter,  therefore,  over  which  he  prefer- 
red to  have  such  placed  ia  authority  as  he  could 
himself  in  turn  influence  or  rule.^  Thus  he  was 
ill  at  ease  with  Howe.  His  favourites  were 
Hugh  Peters,  who  savoured  much  of  a  mad- 
man ;*  Sterry,  who  appears  to  have  been  half 
madman  and  half  fool ;  John  Goodwin,  who 
looked  forward  to  the  millennium;  Thomas 
Goodwin,  who  raved  about  the  five  points ;  and 
Jeremy  White — but  a  little  anecdote  connected 
with  Cromwell  will  show  what  Jeremy  White 
was. 

OMmixon  relates  it,  and  if,  with  others  that 
need  not  be  repeated  here,  it  is  received  with 
belief,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cromwell, 
in  engaging  White  as  his  chaplain,  secured  in 
him  also  a  bufifoon  gratis.  The  Lady  Frances, 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  anecdote,  was  the 
youngest  and  most  beautiful  of  Cromweirs 
daughters,  and  had  been  set  apart  by  the  gos- 
sip of  Europe  for  the  queen  of  Charles  H.,  be- 
ing thus  destined,  it  was  said,  to  serve  as  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  decaying  Common- 
wealth and  the  renewing  royalty  of  England. 
•Charles  U.  had  found  a  rival,  however,  in  Mr. 
Jeremy  White.  **  One  of  the  Protector*s  domes- 
tic chaplains,**  says  the  historian  of  the  Stuarts, 
**  Mr.  Jeremy  W^bite,  a  sprightly  man,  and  a  top 
%oit  of  his  court,  was  so  ambitious  as  to  make 


*  Thii  reverend  penoa  sent  e  hage  dog  to  Sweden  with 
Whitelocke,  by  wej  of  a  present  to  Qaeen  Chrietinn.  See 
ADpendix  F. :  nn  nrtide  to  which  the>e«der'e  ntteotion  im 
Med,  at  it  introdvcee,  from  a  rare  work  by  Lord  White- 
locke,  a  seriee  of  dialog oea  illastjatiTe  of  striking  points  in 
^roroweirs  character,  and  of  the  interest  or  opinion  inspired 
the  Tariooa  aeenes  of  hia  history,  as  well  as  of  the  Eng* 
k  etril  wan,  ia  the  gfenteet  foreign  BiniMOT  of  the  tin*. 


his  addresses  to  Lady  Frances,  the  Protaetof's 
youngest  daughter.  The  joung  lady  did  ost 
disencourage  him  ;  and  this  piece  of  ionoceat 
gallantry,  in  such  a  court,  cou*d  not  be  carried 
on  without  spies.  Oliver  was  told  of  it,  and 
he  was  much  concerned  at  it,  obliging  the  per- 
son who  told  him  to  be  on  the  watch  ;  and  tf 
he  could  give  him  any  substantial  prooC  be 
should  be  well  rewarded,  and  White  severdy 
puni8h*d.  The  spy  foHow'd  the  matter  so  close, 
that  he  hunted  Jerry  White,  as  he  was  gener- 
ally termed,  to  the  lady's  chamber,  and  ran  im- 
mediately to  the  Protector  with  this  news.  Oli- 
ver, in  a  rage,  hasten'd  thither  himself,  and  go- 
ing in  hastily,  found  Jerry  on  his  knees,  ki»mf 
the  lady's  hand,  or  having  jost  kiss'd  it.  Crom- 
well, in  a  fury,  askM  what  was  the  meaning  of 
that  posture  before  his  daughter  Fnnk.  White, 
with  a  great  deal  of  presence  of  mind,  said, 
*  May  it  please  your  highness,  I  have  a  long 
time  courted  that  young  gentlewoman  there, 
my  lady's  woman,  and  cannot  previatl ;  I  was 
therefore  humbly  praying  her  ladyship  to  inter- 
cede for  me.'  The  Protector,  taming  to  tlie 
young  woman,  cry*d,  *  Whats  the  meaning  of 
this,  hussy  t  Why  do  yon  refuse  the  boooor 
Mr.  White  wou'd  do  youT  He  is  my  friend, 
and  I  expect  yon  shou'd  treat  him  as  sodi.* 
My  lady's  woman,  who  desired  nothing  more, 
with  a  very  low  courtesy  reply'd,  •  If  Mr.  White 
intends  me  that  honour,  I  shall  not  be  agaiosit 
him.*  *  Say*st  thou  so,  my  lass !'  cry*d  Cro«n- 
well ;  <  call  Groodw^n ;  this  business  shall  be 
done  presently,  before  I  go  out  of  the  room.' 
Mr.  Wliite  was  gone  too  far  to  go  badk.  Tbe 
parson  came.  Jerry  and  my  Iady%  woman 
were  marry *d  in  presence  of  the  Protector, 
who  gave  her  £500  for  her  portion ;  and  that, 
with  the  money  she  had  sav*d  before,  made  Mr* 
White  easy  in  his  circumstances,  except  in  one 
thing,  which  was,  that  he  never  Iov*d  his  wife, 
nor  she  him,  tho'  thev  liv'd  together  near  ^tkj 
years  afterward.  /  knew  them  both,  and  heard 
this  story  told  when  Mrs.  White  was  present,  wko 
did  not  contradict  it,  but  ownU  there  was  oomethimg 
in  it.** 

^apposing  the  religions  pretensions  to  have 
be^n  very  much  a  matter  of  assumption  with 
Cromwell,  it  would  seem  at  once  to  explain  tbe 
source  ofhis  remarkable  fondness  for  bnflbonery . 
It  bad  become  a  necessary  relief  fhMn  tbe  pain 
of  so  much  insincerity,  to  fling  himself,  when 
he  could,  headlong  into  tbe  other  extreme.  He 
kept  four  buflfoons  at  Whitehall,  and  genersDy, 
when  inclined  to  sport,  made  himself,  a  ifth. 
Here  was  the  reality  of  his  natore  vnidicatniif 
itself  somehow  H  Dr.  Hutton  has  preserved  the 
record*  of  a  very  remarkable  scene  of  this  sort. 
••At  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Frances  Crom- 
well,'* he  says,  *«to  Mr.  Rich,  tbe  grandson  and 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Protector, 
whose  mind  at  that  moment  was  far  from  being  mi 
ease,  amused  himself  by  throwing  aboat  the 
sack-posset  among  the  ladies  to  spoil  their 
clothes,  which  they  took  as  a  favour,  as  also 
wet  sweetmeats ;  and  daubed  all  the  stoole 
where  they  were  to  sit  with  wet  sweetmeats ; 
and  put  off  Riches  wig,  and  would  hone  thrown  H 
into  the  fire,  but  did  not,  yet  he  sat  upon  iL  An 
old  formal  courtier,  Sir  lliomaa  BiOingsley,  that 
was  gentleman  usher  to  the  Queen  of  Pnjie 
*~Bnrleiiia  MiaotOn^.  ~^ 
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cnia,  was  entertained  amongst  tbem,  and  be 
danced  before  tbem  witb  bis  cloak  and  sword, 
mnd  one  of  the  four  of  the  Protector's  buffoons  made 
kis  Up  Hack  like  a  heariy  whereat  the  knight  drew 
bb  knife,  missing  very  little  of  killing  tbe  fel- 
low." 

A  scene  not  nnlike  tbis — tbe  merriment  of  a 
mind  "ill  at  ease**  planging  recklessly  into  a 
tboogfatless  coarseness— is  described  in  a  Roy- 
alist pamphlet,  entitled  **  Tbe  Court  and  Kitch- 
en of  Mrs.  Joan  CromweH**  The  reader  will 
make  aOowance,  however,  for  the  scnrriloas 
tone  of  tbe  writer.  **  His  feasts  were  none  of 
tbe  liberallest,  and  far  from  magnificence ;  even 
tbose  two  be  gave  tbe  French  ambassador  and 
tbe  Parliament  in  1656,  apon  their  gratulation 
of  bis  Syndercombe  deliverance,  which  last 
amounted  not  to  above  £1000,  and  she  [tbe 
Protectress]  saved  XSOO  of  it  in  tbe  banquet. 
For  a  big-bellied  woman,  a  spectator  near  Crom- 
well's table,  upon  tbe  serving  thereof  witb 
sweetmeats,  desiring  a  few  dry  candies  of  ap- 
Ticocks,  Colonel  Pride,  sitting  at  the  same,  in- 
stantly threw  into  her  apron  a  conserve  of  wet, 
wHh  both  bis  bands,  and  stained  it  all  over; 
when,  as  if  that  had  been  the  sign,  Oliver  catch- 
etu^hie  napkin,  and  throve  it  at  Pride,  he  at  him 
agaxn,  wtiile  all  tbe  table  were  engaged  in  tbe 
•collie,  tbe  noise  whereof  made  the  members 
rise  before  the  sweetmeats  were  set  down,  and, 
believing  dinner  was  done,  go  to  this  pastime  of 
gambols,  and  be  spectators  of  his  highnesse's  frot- 
icks.  Were  it  worth  a  description,  I  could  give 
tbe  reader  a  just  and  particular  account  of 
tbat  Abab  festival,  as  it  was  solemnized  in  tbe 
banqoetting-honse  of  Whitehall." 

Tbe  story  of  Ludlow  and  tbe  cushion  bas 
been  tdd ;  tbat  of  Marten  and  Cromwell,  on 
tbe  eve  of  tbe  king's  execution,  is  given  in  tbe 
fife  of  tbat  statesman.  It  is  also  on  record, 
tbat  wben  Hugfa  Peters  urged  the  execution  of 
Cbaries  from  the  pulpit,  Cromwell  suddenly 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  to  the  scandal  of  all 
present,  and  was  only  excused  on  the  score  of 
an  **  infirmity."  Wal]er*s  friend,  whom  I  have 
before  quoted,  tells  us :  **  Mr.  Waller  lived  most- 
ly at  Beaconsfield,  where  his  mother  dwelt  in 
ber  widowhood,  and  often  entertained  Oliver 
Cromwell  there  during  bis  usurpation,  be  being 
related  to  ber.  But,  notwithstanding  her  rela- 
tion to  the  usurper  and  Colonel  Hampden,  she 
was  a  Royalist  in  ber  principles ;  and  wben 
OUrer  visited  her  at  Beaconsfield,  she  would 
frankly  tell  him  how  bis  pretensions  would  end. 
The  usurper  used  merrily  to  throw  a  napkin  at 
her  m  return^  and  said  he  vould  not  enter  into  fur- 
ther disputes  with  his  aunt — for  so  be  used  to 
call  ber,  though  not  quite  so  nearly  related.*' 
Cowley,  in  his  "  Vision,"  too,  speaks  of  his 
**  flinging  of  cushions  and  playing  at  snowballs 
witb  bis  servants"  as  a  thing  of  familiar  report.* 

*  TW  9msin  pMnfe  i«  th«  **  Tmon,"  where  these  words 
IT,  M  well  worth  sobjoiiUBf :  **  This  ann  was  wanCoo 
,  oawittjly  iod  aofrscefalljr  merrj,  with  our  enf- 
e  loved  to  n/  end  do  senseleM  and  fsntutical 
mij  to  show  his  power  of  doiDf  or  mjiog  aoTtbinf . 
ft  wrWld  ia  bsdt  aiae,  or  mnj  dvil  BMath«  to  repeat  those 
wae4s  which  he  spoke  rvooeminf  the  noet  sacred  of  oar 
Eaciieh  laws— the  Petittoa  of  Ri{ht,  and  Maf  oa  Charta. 
tCbiMdsa  MStttioas  the  sasM  eoarse  jest.]  To-daj  70a 
sliinM  •••  hia  raatinf  so  wiUljr  that  nobody  dont  coim 
■car  hi« ;  the  Morrow,  diofiafof  eiuhioas  aad  plajrinf  at 
gMiwhafls  with  his  servants.  This  month  be  assembles  a 
I  hiBMlf,  with  hoafala  tean,  to  be 


msnji,a 

>ff»;  be  1 


Bat  tbe  most  extraordinary  evidence  tbat 
exists  of  the  extent  to  which  these  propensities 
were  occasionally  carried,  is  given  by  tbe  learn- 
ed Doctor  Bates.  *<Minores  ductores,'*  says 
tbat  writer,  who  was  Cromwell^s  physician, 
**  congiariis  frequentios  devincire,  nonnonquam 
in  media  cibatione,  fame  nondum  pacati  gri- 
garios  milites  pulsatis  tympanis  intromittere  ut 
semesas  raptarent  reliquias.  Robustos  ac  vere 
militares  nocivis  6c  validis  exercitiis  tractare, 
veluti  pruni  candente  nonnunquam  ocreis  in- 
jecti,  Tel  culcitris  bine  inde  in  capita  vibratis. 
Semel  autem  prsludiis  bujusmodi  probe  lassos 
6l  risn  laxatos  prcfectos  ad  cordis  apertionem 
provocavit ;  eoqoe  modo  ab  incautis  elicuit  ar- 
cana qusdam,  que  perpetuis  teoebris  optabant 
postmoddm  involuta ;  dum  ipse,  sententias  om- 
nium scnitatus,  celaret  suam.**  *'  He  would  or- 
der (tbat  is)  great  feasts  for  the  inferior  ofllcers, 
and  whilst  they  were  feeding,  and  before  they 
bad  satisfied  their  hanger,  cause  tbe  drums  to 
beat,  ami  let  in  the  private  soldiers  t^fall  on,  and 
snatch  away  the  half-eaten  dishes.  The  robust 
and  sturdy  soldiers  be  loved  to  divert  with  vi- 
olent aad  hazardous  exercises,  as  by  making 
them  sometimes  throw  a  burning  coal  into  one 
another'^s  boots,  or  cushions  at  one  another's  heads. 
Wben  tbe  officers  bad  sufficiently  laughed,  and 
tired  themselves  with  these  preludes,  be  would 
wheedle  tbem  to  open  their  hearts  freely,  and 
by  that  means  he  drew  some  secrets  from  the 
unwary  which  afterward  they  wished  might 
have  been  wrapped  up  in  everlasting  darkness, 
while  he,  in  the  mean  time,  pumping  the  opin- 
ion of  all  others,  concealed  his  own." 

I  dose  these  notices  of  Cromwell*s  more  fa- 
miliar habits  witb  two  anecdotes  of  a  pleasant- 
er  kind,  related  in  Wbitelocke's  Memorials. 
Tbe  first  refers  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  "  As 
they,**  says  tbe  lord-eonunissioner,  **went  home 
from  my  house,  their  coach  was  stopped  and 
tbey  examined  by  the  guards,  to  whom  they 
told  their  names ;  but  the  captain  of  tbe  guards 
would  not  believe  them,  and  threatened  to  car- 
ry these  two  great  officers  to  tbe  court  of  guard. 
Ireton  grewa  little  angry,  but  Cromwell  was  cheer* 
ful  with  the  soldiers,  gave  them  twenty  shilUngSt 
and  commended  them  and  their  c^ptaxnfor  doing 
their  duty."*    Again  Wbitelocke  tells  us :  "The 


oaljr  their  serraat  and  their  minister ;  the  next  moath  he 
swears  Inr  the  lirinf  God  tbat  he  will  tam  them  oat  of 
dorrs,  and  he  does  so,  in  his  prinoel/  wair  of  tbreateniog. 
bidding  them  torn  the  hoddee  of  their  fciralee  behind  tbem. 
The  reprseeatattve  of  a  whole— any,  of  three  whole  aatioes, 
was  in  bis  esteem  eoeontemptible  a  aMetinf ,  that  he  ihourht 
tbe  affrootiog  aad  ezpellinf  of  tbem  to  be  a  thing  of  so  lit- 
tle eonseqoenoe  ae  not  to  deserve  that  be  sboald  advise  with 
an/  BMrtal  awa  aboot  it.  What  shall  we  call  this— bold- 
necs  or  bmtisbness.  rashaess  or  pbrensy?  There  is  no 
name  can  come  a p  to  it.  and  therefore  we  most  leave  it 
wtthoat  ooe.  Now  a  Paiiiament  most  be  ehoeen  in  the  new 
maaasr.  next  time  in  the  old  form,  bat  all  cashiered  still 
after  the  aaweet  mode.  Now  he  will  govera  by  major- 
fenerak,  now  by  one  Hoose,  now  bjr  another  Uonse.  now 
bf  no  House  ;  now  the  freak  lakes  him.  and  he  makee  sev- 
eaty  peers  of  the  land  at  one  dap  (ezUmpore,  and  suns 
pede  in  nao) ;  and.  to  manifest  tbe  abeolnte  power  of  tbe 
pocter,  he  cboee  not  only  the  worst  day  be  coold  find,  bat 
picks  op  even  the  dirt  and  mire,  to  form  oot  of  it  his  veesels 
of  hoaoar.  It  was  said  aneientlf  of  Fortnne,  that  when 
she  had  a  mind  to  be  merry  aad  to  divert  herself,  she  was 
wont  to  raise  np  each  kind  of  people  to  the  hifheet  digni- 
ties. This  soa  of  Fortane.  Cromwell,  who  was  bimsslfoae 
of  the  primcet  of  her  )ests,  found  oot  the  tme  hantfoost  of 
this  pleasnrs,  and  rejoiced  in  the  extravagance  of  his  wayi 
as  the  fullest  demonstration  of  his  oncontroUable  sover- 
eignty. Good  God!  what  have  we  seeal  aad  what  hava 
wasaflhtadl" 


"to* 


BUTI8H  8TAT»mEN. 


Protector  often  adrised  about  this  {the  Petition 
and  AdTicel  and  other  great  imBineeeet  with 
the  Lord  Broghill,  Pierrepoiat,  myeelf,  Sir 
Charlea  Wolseley,  and  Thurloe,  and  would  be 
shot  up  three  or  foor  hours  together  in  private 
discourse,  and  none  were  admitted  to  oobm  in 
to  him ;  he  would  somethnes  be  very  cheerful 
with  us,  and  laying  aside  his  greatness,  he 
would  be  exceeding  familiar  with  us,  and  by 
way  of  diTcrsion,  would  make  venet  with  tw ,  and 
erery  one  must  try  his  fancy  ;  Ae  comnundy  caWd 
for  iobaecot  pipes,  and  a  candle,  oMd  would  now 
and  then  take  tobacco  himself;  then  he  would  faU 
a^ain  to  hie  serious  and  great  huoineos,  aod  ad- 
Tise  with  us  in  those  afihirs ;  and  this  he  did 
often  with  us,  and  our  counsel  was  accepted 
and  followed  by  him  in  most  of  his  greatest  af- 
fiurs." 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  no  favourite 
theory  to  establish  out  of  his  records  of  the  life 
of  Cromwell :  it  is  simply  his  aim  to  attempt 
to  arrive  at  as  fair  and  impartial  a  ground  for 
judgment  as  the  circumstances  will  enable  him 
to  attain.  Therefore,  standing  at  the  thresh<^d 
of  that  astonishing  person*s  political  greatness, 
he  has  thought  it  advisable  to  present  to  the 
reader  thus,  from  every  vanous  quarter,  the 
possible  means  and  resources  by  the  ose  of 
which  he  achieved  it  in  the  end.  Out  of  these 
the  reader  will  possibly  have  already  formed 
his  own  judgment ;  yet  let  it  for  the  present  be 
suspended,  till  the  progress  of  Cromwell's  life 
has  advanced  some  years  with  the  light  of  these 
researehes  and  inquiries  cast  upon  it.  Thus 
much,  meanwhile,  the  writer  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  in  vindication  of  the  somewhat  unusual 
course  he  has  taken,  that^jpie  notion  which 
aeems  to  be  held  by  many  eminent  writers,  that 
Cromwell  was,  after  all,  perhaps,  only  the  in- 
strament  of  Fate,  working  its  own  wUd  will  in 
the  wild  and  changing  humours  of  the  army,  is 
one  which,  however  feasible  in  the  main,  could 
only  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  course  hith- 
erto taken  in  the  multitudinous  accounts  that 
exist  of  him,  of  judging  by  itself  each  separate 
incident  of  his  extraordinary  career  in  its  sin- 
gle shape  as  it  arose.  This  seemed  to  b6  pro- 
ductive of  much  error.  He  was  too  great  a 
man,  intellectually,  to  have  worked  without  a 
plan,  and  yet  was  deficient  in  the  element  of 
moral  ffreatness,  which  would,  in  itself,  have 
withheld  him  from  the  plan  he  assumed.  View- 
ed in  his  separate  qualities,  a  greater  man  has 
probably  never  lived ;  a  man  with  more  emi- 
nent abilities  for  statesmanship ;  a  more  mas- 
terly soklier,  judging  hira  by  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  objects  he  accomplished ;  a 
person  more  wonderfully  gifted  in  all  the  attri- 
butes of  subtlest  thought,  and  of  an  intellect 
the  most  piercing  and  profound.  The  moral 
elevation,  too,  of  his  courage  should  be  admit- 
ted by  all,  since  in  the  days  of  his  greatest  dan- 
ger, when  assassins  beset  him  round  his  bed 
and  at  his  board,  he  gave  way  to  no  base  thought 
of  mere  personal  fear.  His  eminent  and  thought- 
ful sagacity  has  never  been  disputed,  nor  the 
vastness  of  his  comprehension,  nor  the  marvel- 
lous intrepidity  of  his  purposes,  nor  the  inex- 
haustible expedients  and  powers  of  his  mind. 
Is  it  possible  to  suppose,  then,  that  all  these 
amazing  faculties  failed  in  their  mission  on 
earth— for  they  did  fail— without  soma  rooted 


oorse  that  lay  in  his  natmne  deeper  thaa 
all,  and,  when  they  sought  to  idestiiy 
selves  with  seuled  aod  Tastmg  projects,  that 
at  onoe  dispersed  them  to  the  winds  t 

That  curse  was  his  waut  or  Tsimi,  and 
could  only  have  been  implanted  in  soeh  a  na- 
ture by  some  early  ecbeme  of  the  fatal  ambitios 
which  he  realixed  in  later  life/^  *'  Explica  ^qae 
excute  intelligentiam  tuam.^saya  the  great 
Roman  philosopher ;  ^ut  videas,  qns  sic  ia  ea 
species,  forma,  et  notio  viri  boot  Cadit  ergo 
in  virum  bonum  mmtiri  emeiumenH  ami  cssm, 
enmmari  prempere,  fallore  f  Nihil  profecto  mi- 
nds. Est  ergo  ulla  res  tanti,  aut  consiodiaa 
ollum  tam  expetendum,  at  viri  boni  ei  apleode- 
rem  et  nomen  amittas  t  Quid  eat,  quod  afisrm 
tantum  utflitas  ista,  que  dicitur,  poaeit,  qoao- 
tum  auferre,  si  boni  viri  noroeo  eripaerit,  fideon 
justitiamqoe  detraxeritl"  Oh  no,  nothing  can 
supply  its  place ;  **  utility*'  or  profit  without  it 
have  never  yet  made  out  their  case  m  this 
world.  The  discovery  of  its  absenee  bare  wsa 
fatal  at  once.  The  parties  who  bad  in  tma 
trusted,  and  been  in  turn  betrayed,  ied  an  fnn 
Cromwell's  side  at  last,  and  left  bim  alone; 
and  the  vast  designs  he  had  hoped  to  leave  per» 
manently  impresaed  upon  the  geuos  cf  the 
English  people  and  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution,  sunk  with  him  into  his  gaave. 
But  not  theae  alone.  He  dragged  there,  too, 
in  80  far  as  it  was  possible  for  htm  to  do  ao— 
for  a  good  aa  well  as  great  thought,  ooce  bon 
in  the  workl,  can  never  wkoBy  die---4he  mora 
virtuous  and  more  able  designs  of  the  yet  in- 
mortal  atateamen  he  aopplanted,  and  left  the 
path  altogether  clear  for  the  base,  the  wicked, 
the  licentious  slavery  of  the  reatored  mooaroh 
who  succeeded  him^ 

Still  must  some  portion  of  the  reality  of  that 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  wrought  his  «nwof- 
tbiest  aima  be  permitted  to  remain  with  him. 
On  hia  death-bed,  we  shall  see,  it  shone  sud- 
denly forth,  when  all  the  insincerity  and  the 
^^trick  of  life  and  its  designs  had  passed  forever. 
f Then  broke  forth  that  almost  fierce  sinoertty 
jand  belief  of  inspiration  with  which  his  first  ex- 
iertiona  in  the  Republican  cause  began,  aad 
which,  if  grosser  objects  had  not  creased  it, 
would  probably  have  realised  the  greatest  ca- 
reer for  Cromwell  that  had  ever  been  tmng 
open  to  mortal  man.  It  is  by  leaving  with  him 
a  portion  of  this  true  enthusiasm,  even  ia  his 
works  of  greatest  insincerity ;  it  is  by  soppa- 
sing  that  one  so  accomplished  in  deluding  oth- 
era,  might  also,  and  that  most  deeply,  have  de- 
luded himself,  that  the  extraordinary  iBooa> 
sistencies  which  have  been  noted  in  him  wfll 
find  their  sole  solutioa  at  the  last?)  With  this, 
these  suggestions  towards  his  diameter  may 
now  be  left,  for  the  resumption  of  the  story  of 
his  fortunes.  The  difficulties  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  direct  and  simple  narration  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  they  shaped  their  course  from  the  opeik- 
ing  of  his  political  influence  in  the  matter  of 
the  self-denying  ordinance,  have  now  heea  ia  a 
measure  dispersed,  and  the  reader  may  follow 
on  the  great  points  of  their  track  clearly  and 
uninterruptedly. 


At  the  pause  in  onr  narrative  Crocawel  wm 
left  in  consulUtion  with  Vane.  Shortly  after- 
ward,  namely,  oa  tha  S3d  of  NovciBbar,  iM 
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n^ottse  of  CommonB  pvofessed  itself  greatly  dts- 
eooteaCed  with  the  afihir  of  Deontiigton  Castle, 
and  Boade  an  order  that  on  the  following  Mon- 
dlmy,  Waller  and  Cromwell,  two  of  the  princifml 
Dflieers  who  were  members  of  that  Hoose, 
nhoold  dedare  their  whole  knowledge  and  in- 
fbimation  respeeting  the  late  proceedings  of 
the  ooojomed  armies.  What  was  the  sum  of 
Witfler*s  declaration  does  not  appear;  bat 
Crsnwen  aft  once  seised  the  occasion  to  bring 
an  matters  in  dispote  between  himself  and  the 
Earl  of  ManclMsterto  a  decision,  in  which  oth- 
er matters,  noft  less  important,  would  not  less 
be  in^ved. 

He  at  once  rose  from  his  place,  therefore, 
and  alleged,  according  to  Rnshworth,  that  Man- 
chester hid  always  been  backward  to  engage- 
menu  ia  battle,  and  against  ending  the  war 
with  the  sword,  and  had  been  the  advocate  of 
9wek  c  fmiu  to  «0AscA  a  wOtrnf  in  the  field  would 
Mrnwe  been  mn  obeNbUe  ;  that,  since  the  taking  of 
Yofk  <as  if  he  thought  the  king  toas  now  lew 
enmtfk,  and  the  Parliament  too  high),  he  had 
declined  and  shifted  off  whaterer  tended  to 
ferther  adrantage  upon  the  enemy,  and  espe- 
cialty  at  DenningtoQ  Castle ;  "  for  here,**  pur- 
sued Cromwell,  **  I  showed  him  evidently  how 
this  success  might  be  obtained,  and  only  desired 
lernvty  with  mf  mm  brigede  of  hone^  to  charge  the 
king's  army  in  their  retreat,  leaving  it  in  the 
earTs  <dioioe,  if  he  thought  proper,  toremainneu' 
trml  wOk  the  rest  of  hi*  forces ;  but,  notwith- 
standing ray  importunity,  he  positively  refused 
his  ooosent,  and  gave  no  other  reason  but  that, 
if  we  met  with  a  defeat,  there  was  an  end  of 
our  pretensions :  we  should  all  be  rebels  and 
traitofs,  and  be  executed  and  forfeited  by  law.** 
In  continuation  of  his  charges,  Cromwell  then 
added,  that,  before  his  conjunction  with  the  oth- 
er amies,  he  had  drawn  his  army  into,  and  de- 
tained it  in,  such  situations  as  were  favourable 
to  the  eoemy*s  designs,  against  many  com- 
mands of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  and 
with  contempt  and  vilifyingof  those  commands ; 
and  since,  sonwthnes  against  the  council  of 
war,  and  sometimes  deluding  the  council,  had 
nei^eeied  one  opportunity  with  fh'etence  of  an- 
other, and  that  again  of  a  third,  and  at  last  per- 
suading them  that  it  was  better  not  to  fight  at 
aH.  in  the  details  of  his  statement,  White- 
loeke  observes,  Cromwell  seemed  (but  cautious- 
ly enough)  to  lay  more  Uame  upon  the  officers 
of  EBsex*s  asBiy  than  upon  any  other.  He 
adds,  that  Cfomwell*8  narrative  *'gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  assembly  to  which  it  was 
addressed.** 

Lord  Manchester  himself  rose  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  day  after,  and  observed  to  their 
lordships  that  he  had  lately  been  in  employment 
in  the  armies,  and  that  certain  proceedings  of 
those  armies  had  elsewhere  been  made  a  sub- 
ject of  censure :  he  therefore  begged  the  Hoose 
would  appoint  a  day  on  which  he  might  give  an 
account  of  those  transactions.  The  House  at 
once  acceded,  and  fixed  the  next  day  but  one. 
Manchester's  narrative,  delivered  on  the  lat- 
ter day,  is  said  to  have  been  fabricated  by  the 
sailed  (and  ever  most  worthily  united)  pens  of 
Skeldsn  Crawford  and  DenxO  Hollis.  No 
douht,  however,  there  waa  a  foundation  of  troth 
la  it,  or  the  earl  wouM  not  have  been  prevailed 
Qpsa  la  sign  it.    Im  some  Momeirt  of  greater 


faith  in  Manchester's  political  creed  than  the 
result  warranted,  Cromwell  had  spoken  out 
rather  too  plainly ;  and  in  after  annoyance  with 
his  generals  after  intrigues,  had  as  inconsid- 
erately given  way  to  rage.  Perhaps  there  waa 
no  inconsiderateness,  however,  either  in  the 
one  or  the  other,  for  the  charge,  involving  both, 
did  no  harm  to  Cromwell  in  the  English  army 
or  with  the  English  people ! 

It  was  to  this  efieet.  He  first  accused 
Cromwell,  by  his  tardiness  and  disaffection,  of 
being  more  than  any  other  person  the  causa 
that  the  king  had  carried  off  his  ordnance  from 
Dennington  Castle  without  molestation.  This 
was  tantamount  to  sajring  that  Cromweirs  ser* 
vices  not  having  been  taken  when  they  could 
avail,  they  were,  when  utterly  useless,  only 
tardily  offered.  Not  contented,  however,  with 
thus  defending  himself,  Manchester  added  a 
separate  statement  of  certain  speeches  of  Crom^ 
well,  of  deep  ooncem  to  the  peerage  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  good  understanding  subsisting 
between  England  and  Scotland.  The  sum  of 
these  speeches  appeare  to  have  been,  that  it 
would  never  be  well  with  England  till  the  Eail 
of  Manchester  was  made  plain  Mr.  Montague  ;* 
that  the  Scots  had  crossed  the  Tweed  for  nO 
other  purpose  than  to  establish  Presbyterianism» 
and  that  in  that  cause  he  would  as  soon  draw  his 
sword  against  them  as  against  the  king;  and 
lastly,  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  foim  an  army 
of  sectaries,  which  might  dictate  to  both  king 
and  Parliament  such  conditions  as  they  should 
think  proper.t  Manchester  delivered  both 
these  narratives  in  writing  to  the  House  on  the 
2d  of  December,  and  a  formidable  party  appear- 
ed to  be  getting  up  to  defend  them.  Essex 
suddenly  arrived  in  London  after  his  Cornish 
exploits,  and  attended  seveial  days  to  his  *«  dov 
ty**  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Meanwhile,  measures  of  a  stronger  kind 
were  in  contemplation  against  Cromwell,  ia 
other  places*  than  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords. 
These  are  graphically  related  by  Whitelocke : 
«*  One  evening  very  late,**  he  tells  ns,  '*  Maynard 
and  I  were  sent  for  by  the  lord-general  to  Es- 
sex Hoose,  and  there  was  no  excuse  to  be  ad- 
mitted, nor  did  we  know  beforehand  the  occa- 
sion of  our  being  sent  for :  when  we  came  to 
Essex  House,  we  were  brought  to  the  lord- 
general,  and  with  him  were  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners, Mr.  Hollis,  Sir  Philip  Stapylton,  Sir 
John  Meyrick,  and  divera  othera  of  his  special 
friends.  After  compliments,  and  that  all  were 
set  down  in  council,  the  lord-general,  in  general 
terms  having  mentioned  his  having  sent  far 
them  on  hnportant  business,  desired  the  lord- 
chancellor  of  Scotland  to  enter  into  the  detail, 
which  he  did  in  the  foUowins  manner :  *  Master 
Maynard  and  Master  Whitlock,  I  can  assure 
you  of  the  great  opinion  both  my  brethren  and 
myself  have  of  your  worth  and  abilities,  else 
we  should  not  have  desired  this  meeting  with 
you ;  and  since  it  is  his  excellency*s  pleasure 

*  TbM«  an  Um  •ufu  woidi :  **  I  kiMw  Um  liwtwimt- 
geneiml  to  b«  »  mMi  of  rwj  doep  domm ;  and  ho  bao  •rma 
Tontored  to  toll  roe.  that  ti  noror  woQid  bo  woU  with  Eaf- 
land  tHl  I  won  Mr.  Mootarvo,  and  thora  wafa  m^n  a  lovd 
or  poor  ni  tho  kiacdoai.*' 

fTbat  advioa  waa  fivan  thaa:  **Uj  loni,  if  70a  wiQ 
•tick  firm  to  honest  men,  70a  shall  aooo  find  Toanelf  at  tho 
head  of  an  wmj  wldch  shall  ftva  laW  to  both  kuf  tad 
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that  I  ahoQld  ac<}uaint  you  with  the  matter  upon 
whiike  your  counsel  is  desired,  I  shall  obey  his 
commands,  and  briefly  recite  the  business  to 
yon.  You  ken  very  weel  that  Lieutenant-gen- 
eral Cromwell  is  no  friend  of  ours,  and  since 
the  advance  of  our  army  into  England,  he  hath 
used  all  underhand  and  cunning  means  to  take 
off  from  our  honour  and  merit  in  this  kingdom : 
an  evil  requital  of  adl  our  hazards  and  services ; 
but  so  it  is,  and  we  are  nevertheless  fuUy  sat- 
isfied of  the  affections  and  gratitude  of  the  gude 
people  of  this  nation  in  the  general.  It  is 
thought  requisite  for  us,  and  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  cause  of  the  twa  kingdoms,  that  this 
ebstacU  or  remora  matf  be  removed  out  of  the  tMiy, 
whom  we  foresee  wiH  otherwise  be  no  small 
impediment  to  us,  and  the  gude  design  we  have 
undertaken.  He  not  only  is  no  friend  to  us  and 
the  government  of  our  Churchy  but  he  it  also  no 
vteU-wUler  to  hie  excellency,  whom  you  and  we 
all  have  cause  to  love  and  honour ;  and  if  he 
be  permitted  to  go  on  in  his  ways,  it  may,  I 
fear,  endanger  the  whole  business ;  therefore 
we  are  to  advise  of  some  course  to  be  taken 
for  prevention  of  that  mischief  You  ken  very 
weel  the  accord  'twixt  the  twa  kingdoms,  and 
the  union  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
and  if  any  be  an  ineendiary'  between  the  twa  na- 
tions, how  is  he  to  be  proceeded  against  ?  now  the 
matter  is,  wherein  we  desire  your  opinions, 
what  you  tak  the  meaning  of  this  word  incen- 
diary to  be,  and  whether  Lieutenant-general  Crom* 
well  be  not  sicke  an  incendiary  as  is  meant  there* 
hy,  and  whiike  way  wud  be  best  to  tak  to  pro- 
ceed  against  him,  if  he  be  proved  to  be  sicke  an 
incendiary,  and  that  will  cle^  his  wings  from 
soaring  to  the  prejudice  of  our  cause.  Now 
you  may  ken  that  by  our  law  in  Scotland  we 
clepe  him  an  incendiary  wha  kindleth  coals  of 
contention,  and  raiseth  differences  in  the  state 
to  the  publick  damage,  and  he  is  tanquam  pub- 
Ucus  hostis  fotriet;  Whether  your  law  be  the 
same  or  not,  you  ken  best  wKo  are  roickle 
learned  therein,  and  therefore,  with  the  favour 
of  his  excellency,  we  desire  your  judgments  in 
these  points.'  Whitdocke,  in  answer,  having 
been  also  desired  by  Essex  to  deliver  his  opin- 
ion, observed, « that  the  sense  of  the  word  in- 
eendiary  was  the  same  in  both  nations ;  but 
whether   Cromwell   was  one,   depended   on 

8 roofs ;  if  proofs  were  wanting,  he  was  none ; 
'  such  were  at  hand,  he  might  be  proceeded 
against  in  Parliament.' "  After  (krther  advice 
on  the  necessity  of  having  solid  grounds  for 
going  upon  any  such  chaige,  the  cautious  law- 
yer  added :  *'  Next,  as  to  the  person  of  him 
who  is  to  be  accused  aa  an  incendiary,  it  will 
be  fit,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  consider  Ids 

?'esent  condition,  and  parts,  and  interest  in  the 
arliament  (wherein  Mr.  Maynard  and  myself, 
by  our  constant  attendance  in  the  House  of 
CSommona,  are  the  more  capable  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  your  lordships),  and  for  his  interest  in 
the  army,  some  honourable  persons  here  pres- 
ent, his  excellency's  officers,  are  best  able  to 
inform  your  lordships.  /  take  Lieutenant-gen^ 
tral  Cromwelt  to  be  a  gentleman  of  quick  and  sub- 
tie  parts,  and  one  who  hath,  especially  of  late, 
gained  no  small  interest  in  the  House  of  Vommons, 
n«r  is  wanting  of  friends  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
«or  of  ahilities  in  himself  to  manage  his  own  part, 
ufence,  to  the  best  advantage.    If  thia  be  ao. 


my  k)rds,  it  wOl  be  more  raqoiatte  to  be  wd 
prepared  againat  him  before  he  be  broogkt  i^ai 
the  stage,  Test  the  issue  of  the  boaioess  be  ast 
answerable  to  your  expectationa.**  Maynaii 
having  concurred  in  this  opinion,  the  affair  vm 
brought  to  a  stand,  and  nothing  came  of  it, 
•*  though  Mr.  Hollis,  and  Sir  Philip  StapyHoa, 
and  some  others^  spake  smartly  to  the  bosiacti^ 
and  mentioned  aome  particular  passages^  aad 
words  of  Cromweirs,  tending  to  proTe  him  to 
be  an  incendiary ;  and  they  did  not  apprefaeai 
his  interest  in  the  House  of  Commeaa  to  be  •§ 
much  as  was  supposed  ;  and  they  would  wiB- 
ingly  have  been  upon  the  accusation  of  bin. . 
.  .  I  had  some  cause  to  bdieve,"  Whitelooke 
concludes,  "  that  at  this  debate,  some  vrbs 
were  present  were  false  brethren,  and  tofomied 
Cromwell  of  all  that  passed  among  na,  and  after 
that  Cromwell,  though  be  took  no  notice  erf  aay 
particular  passages  at  that  time,  yet  he  seemed 
more  kind  to  me  and  Mr.  Maynard  than  be  had 
been  formerly,  and  carried  on  hie  design  won 
actively  of  making  way  for  hia  own  advaaee- 
meat.'* 

Such  was  the  perilous  cooditioB  of  aWia 
among  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Parhaoseat- 
ary  armies  at  the  close  of  the  year  1644,  whea, 
to  the  amazement  and  dismay  of  the  Presby- 
terians, the  project  of  the  Self-denying  (Mi- 
nance  was,  on  the  9th  of  December,  sadd«Bty 
brought  forward  in  the  Hooae  of  Comoassa. 
The  circumstances  attending  this  have  bees 
minutely  deuiled  in  the  life  of  Vaae,  and  it 
only  remains  to  exhibit  Cromwell  as  he  ap- 
peared in  puttie  connexion  with  them. 

The  Houae  having  resolved  itself  into  a  eon- 
mittee  to  consider  of  the  sad  condition  of  the 
kingdom,  in  reference  to  the  intolerable  bar- 
dens  of  the  war,  and  the  little  prospect  tbeia 
was  of  ita  being  speedily  brought  to  a  oonela- 
sion,  there  waa  "  a  general  sitenoe  for  a  good 
space  of  time,"  when  Cromwell  rose  to  ad£reas 
them.  His  speech,  even  in  the  £unt  records 
now  alone  preserved  of  it,  appears  to  have 
been  masterly  in  the  extreme.  He  began  by 
observing  that  **  it  was  now  a  time  to  speak,  or 
forever  to  hold  the  tongue ;  the  important  oo- 
caaion  being  no  lesa  than  to  save  a  natioD  out 
of  a  bleeding,  nay,  almost  dying  cooidition, 
which  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  had  ^ 
ready  brought  it  into ;  so  that,  without  a  smtk 
speedy,  vi^^orous,  and  effectual  prosecwtiem  of  the 
war,  casting  off  all  lingering  proceedings,  tike 
soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea,  to  spin  oot  n 
war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  as, 
and  hate  the  name  of  a  Parliament.  For  what,** 
continued  Cromwell,'*  do  the  enemy  say!  Nay. 
what  do  many  say  that  were  frienda  at  the  bs^ 
ginning  of  the  Parliament !  Eren  this,  that  the 
members  of  both  Houses  have  got  places  and 
commands,  and  the  sword  into  their  banda; 
and,  what  by  intereat  in  Pariiament,  aad  what 
by  power  in  the  army,  will  perpetuaDy  contiona 
themselves  in  grandeur,  and  not  permit  ths 
war  speedily  to  end,  lest  their  own  power 
should  determine  with  it.  This  I  speak  here  to 
our  own  faces,  it  is  but  what  others  do  mtlermkrmd 
behind  our  backs,  I  am  far  from  reOeoting  on 
any.  I  know  the  worth  of  those  commanden, 
membera  of  both  Hooaea,  who  are  yet  in  pow- 
er ;  but  if  I  may  apeak  my  cooadence^  wiihont 
reflection  upon  any»  I  do  oonceiTe.  if  the  nnny 
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be  not  put  into  another  method,  and  the  war 
more  vigorously  prosecuted,  the  people  can 
bear  the  war  no  longer,  and  will  enforce  700 
to  a  dishonourable  peace.  But  this,"  added 
Cromwell,  with  consummate  wisdom, "  I  would 
reconunend  to  your  prudence,  not  to  vuiit  upon 
any  eompUint  or  odertight  of  any  commander-in' 
ekuft  upon  any  occofion  vhaiaoever;  for  as  I 
most  acknowledge  myself  guilty  of  oversights, 
so  I  know  they  can  rarely  be  avoided  in  mili- 
Ury  affairs ;  therefore,  waving  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  these  things,  let  us  apply 
ourselves  to  the  remedy  which  is  most  neces- 
sary. And  I  hope  we  have  such  true  English 
hearts  and  zealous  affections  towards  the  gen- 
eral weal  of  our  mother-country,  as  no  mem- 
bers of  either  House  will  scruple  to  deny  them- 
selves and  their  own  private  interests  for  the 
public  good,  nor  account  it  to  be  a  dishonour 
done  to  them,  whatever  the  Parliament  shall 
resolve  upon  in  this  weighty  matter."  Subse- 
quently, on  the  same  question,  Cromwell  took 
an  occasion  to  enforce  his  views,  and  reply  to 
the  difficulties  urged  against  them  yet  more 
strongly.  **  The  Parliament  had,'*  he  said, 
<*  done  very  wisely,  in  the  entrance  into  the 
war,  to  engage  many  membere  of  their  own  in 
the  most  dangerous  parts  of  it,  that  the  nation 
might  see  that  they  did  not  intend  to  embark 
them  in  perils  of  war,  while  themselves  sat 
securely  at  home  out  of  gunshot,  but  would 
march  with  them  where  the  danger  most 
threatened  ;  and  those  honourable  persons, 
who  had  exposed  themselves  this  way,  had 
merits  so  much  of  their  country,  that  their 
memories  should  be  held  in  perpetual  venera- 
tion ;  and  whatsoever  should  be  well  done  af- 
ter them,  would  be  always  imputed  to  their 
example ;  but  God  had  so  blessed  their  army, 
that  there  had  grown  up  with  it,  and  under  it, 
▼ery  many  excellent  officers,  who  were  fit  for 
much  greater  charges  than  they  were  now 
possessed  of;  and  he  desired  them  not  to  be 
terrified  with  an  imagination,  that  if  the  high- 
est offices  were  vacant,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  put  as  fit  men  into  them ;  for,  besides  that 
it  was  not  good  to  put  so  much  trust  in  any  arm 
of  flesh  as  to  think  such  a  cause  as  this  de- 
pended upon  any  one  man,  he  did  take  upon 
bim  to  assure  them  that  they  had  officers  in  their 
^rmy  who  voereJU  to  he  generate  in  any  entervriee 
im  Ukristendom.**  For  himself,  he  added,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  lay  down  his  commission 
of  command  in  the  army,  since  there  was  noth- 
ing he  so  anxiously  desired  as  that  **  an  ordi- 
nance might  be  prepared,  by  which  it  might  be 
made  unlawful  for  any  member  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  to  bold  any  office  or  command 
in  the  army,  or  any  place  or  employment  of 
profit  in  the  state."  He  concluded  with  an 
enlargement  upon  **  the  vices  and  corruptions 
which  were  gotten  into  the  army ;  the  profane- 
ness,  and  impiety,  and  absence  of  all  religion ; 
the  drinking  and  gaming,  and  all  manner  of 
license  and  laxiness  ;**  and  said  plainly,  "  that 
till  the  whole  army  were  new  modelled^  and  gow- 
armed  under  a  etricter  dtsdpUne,  they  must  not 
^cpecl  any  notable  Mucceee  in  anything  they  went 
About.*" 

The  progress  of  this  measure — its  defeat  by 
the  Lords--aod  the  introduction  of  a  second 
measore  with  a  similar  object,  but  a  less  exten- 
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sive  range,  has  been  described  in  Vane's  me- 
moir. The  first  ordinance  forbade  any  member 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  from  bearing  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  during  the  war.  The 
second  did  not  cany  its  prospect  into  the  fu- 
ture, but  contented  itself  with  merely  dischar- 
ging members  of  Parliament  from  the  offices 
they  now  held.  This  variation  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  had  reference  to  Cromwell,  as 
the  law  thus  modified  did  not  expressly  forbid 
the  reappointment  of  officers  so  discharged.  It 
subsequently  admitted  into  the  House  a  body 
of  able  and  determined  Republicans — ^the  Lud- 
lows,  Iretons,  Sidneys,  and  Blakes,  even  be- 
fore the  effect  of  the  purge  had  required  an  in- 
fusion of  new  blood  into  that  quarter  on  the 
formation  of  the  Commonwealth.  Exceptions 
were  also  voted,  as  in  the  first  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  in  favour  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal,  the  commi^ioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty and  navy,  and  of  the  revenue.  This 
ordinance  passed  into  a  law  on  the  3d  of  April ; 
and  the  day  before  its  introduction  into  the 
Upper  House,  Essex,  Manchester,  and  Denbigh 
presented  themselves  in  their  places,  and  re- 
signed their  conmiissions. 

The  **new  noodel"  had  meanwhile  passed 
the  Lower  House.  It  proposed  that  the  mili- 
tary force  should  consist  of  7600  horse  and 
14,400  infantry,  and  be  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  as  lord-general, 
assisted  by  Skippon  in  the  quality  of  major- 
general.  Its  arrangements  had  not  been  com- 
pleted without  much  difficulty.  Three  armies 
of  10,000  men  each  were  reduced  to  one  army 
of  23,000.  This  could  not  be  done  without 
considerable  derangements  of  detail ;  a  number 
of  officers  were  withdrawn  from  the  service, 
because  they  were  members  of  Parliament ;  a 
number,  probably  greater,  were  dismissed,  be- 
cause one  army  did  not  require  so  many  as 
three  before  had  required.  The  men  dismissed 
were  selected  chiefly  as  dissolute  or  least  de- 
serving men.  The  soldiers  were  draughted 
out  of  old  regiments  into  new ;  every  thing,  in 
a  manner,  was  changed.  TUs  could  not  be 
without  exciting  singular  discontents,  4kd  the 
dismissed  officers  got  up  a  party  called  Refor- 
mados. 

One  circumstance,  however,  in  the  project 
of  the  new  model,  provoked  remark  beyond 
every  other.  The  lord-general  was  named,* 
and  a  man  better  qualified  than  Fairfax,  not 
less  by  his  singular  military  talents  than  by  the 
circumstance  (which  even  in  the  new  model 
had  its  weight,  since  it  propitiated  the  preju- 
dices of  some,  and  offended  the  feelings  of 
none)  of  his  immediate  connexion  with  an  old 
aristocratic  family,  could  not  be  found.  A 
major-general  was  named  also — Skippon,  an 
excellent  and  faithful  soldier.  Twenty-four 
colonels  were  also  specified,  in  the  charge  of 
as  many  regiments.    But  a  blank  was  left  for 


*  I  raaj  ftdd,  that  under  thii  new  model  Sir  Tbomat  Fair- 
fax was  not  onl/  appointed  oonunand«r-in-cfaief,  bat  alao 
invested  with  the  power  of  nominitin^  all  the  officers  vmler 
him,  and  with  the  ezecutioo  of  martial  law.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  king's  anthority,  nor  is  any  claaae  for  the 
preaerration  of  his  person  inserted  in  the  ordinance ;  but 
the  general  is  directed  to  **  lead  hia  armiea  against  all  and 
singalar  enemies,  rebels,  traitors,  and  other  like  ufFenders. 
and  oTerv  of  their  adherents,  and  with  them  to  fifht ;  and 
them  to  invade,  resist,  repress,  subdue,  pursue,  Majr,  kill, 
and  put  in  azacatioa  ofdeiithi  bjr  all  wajra  and  meant.'* 
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the  name  of  the  new  lieutenant-general.  That 
the  blank  was  left  for  the  after  insertion  of  the 
name  of  Cromwell,  no  one  can  reasonably 
doubt.  Happy  had  it  been,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, for  the  Commonwealth  if  the  blank  had 
never  been  filled,  supposing  Cromweirs  genius 
still  to  have  remained  in  aid  and  counsel  of  the 
cause ;  but  the  fatal  result  he  aimed  at  was  not 
dreamed  of  then,  and  to  hare  surrendered  the 
services  of  the  hero  of  Marston  Moor,  at  such 
a  crisis  as  the  present,  would  have  been  to 
throw  an  irrecoverable  damp  over  this  new  and 
grand  undertaking  which  his  genius  had  in- 
spired, and  only  his  genius,  it  was  thought, 
could  conduct  to  a  glorious  issue. 

The  question  of  Cromwell's  own  sincerity  in 
proposing  to  resign  his  command  under  the 
measure  is  surely  not  worth  discussing.  It 
seems  quite  certain  that  he  never  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  his  being  called  on— however 
ready  he  might  profess  himself  to  answer  the 
call  in  such  a  case^ — to  do  any  such  thing.  It 
is  not  worth  disguising  the  fact,  that  this  or- 
dinance was  adopted  less  from  its  direct  and 
professed  tendency,  than  from  the  collateral 
and  overpowering  advantages  that  were  to  ac- 
crue from  it  in  the  removal  of  the  aristocratic 
commanders,  and  in  the  reorganization,  on  the 
plan  of  Cromweirs  own  regiments,  of  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  army.  Yet  the  observations 
of  two  able,  and,  on  such  a  question,  impartial 
historians,  should  not  be  withheld.  Mr.  Brodie 
argues  that  Cromwell,  when  he  proposed  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance,  must  have  acted  from 
disinterested  motives,  both  because  he  was 
himself  to  be  subject  to  the  operation  of  the 
new  law,  and  also  because,  if  it  had  passed 
when  he  first  brought  it  forward,  as  he  was  not 
at  the  moment  engaged  in  any  military  em- 
ployment, he  could  not  have  found  a  pretext 
for  continuing  in  the  army.  It  was  as  late  as 
the  27th  of  February,  this  historian  remarks, 
that  he  was  ordered  by  the  Pariiament,  which 
be  had  till  then  attended,  to  join  Sir  William 
Waller  (who  had  moved  into  the  west),  that  he 
migh^ssist  him  in  canying  relief  to  Melcombe, 
as  wA  as  prevent  levies  from  being  made  in 
that  neighbourhood  for  the  service  of  the  king ; 
hence,  had  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  and  that 
for  the  new  model  been  passed  as  soon  as  was 
expected,  both  these  officers,  before  the  date 
just  mentioned,  must  hare  been  deprived  of 
their  commands,  and  even  rendered  incapable 
of  any  similar  appointment.  The  conclusion 
which  Mr.  Brodie  would  draw  is  of  course 
this :  that  in  subsequently  acting  merely  on  suc- 
cessive indulgences  of  leare  from  the  House, 
Cromwell  obeyed  an  unforeseen  difficulty  from 
which  he  could  not  escape.  Dr.  Langard  ar- 
gues in  the  same  strain,  to  the  effect  that  his 
continuation  in  the  command  was  caused  by  a 
succession  of  evenU  which  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  foreseen,  and  could  not  in  honour 
escape  from.  <*  He  had  been  sent,"  says  that 
historian,  **  with  Waller  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  Royalists  in  the  west :  on  his  return  he 
was  ordered  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  royal 
cavalry  with  their  forces  under  the  king,  and 
be  then  received  a  commission  to  ppotect  the 
associated  counties  from  insult.  Wibile  he 
was  employed  in  this  service,  the  term  ap- 
pointed by  the  ordinance  approached ;  but  Fair- 


fax expressed  his  iiowJiUiigaeee  to  part  wiA 
so  experienced  an  officer  at  snch  a  crisis,  aal 
the  two  Houses  consented  that  he  sbooM  re- 
main for^  days  longer  with  the  army.  Befora 
they  expired,  the  great  battle  of  Nasel^  hai 
been  fought :  in  consequence  of  the  victory,  the 
ordinance  was  suspended  three  months  in  his 
favour,  and  ever  afterward  the  same  indal- 
gence  was  reiterated  as  often  as  it  became  ne- 
cessary. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  **on  the  10th  of  Jane, 
1645,"  according  to  the  journals  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  a  tetter  was  read  in  the  Commons 
from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  divers  of  the 
chief  officers  of  his  army,  dated  at  Sherrington 
tvro  days  before,  "desiring  that  Lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell  might  command  the  iKyrse  in 
chief  in  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  his  army.**  Where- 
upon it  was  resolved  that  Sir  Thomas  Pairftx 
be  desired,  if  he  thinks  fit,  *•  to  appoint  Lie»- 
tenant-general  Cromwell  to  oonwiand  the  bone 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  as  1teuteDan^ge»- 
eral,  during  such  time  as  this  House  shall  please 
to  dispense  with  his  attendance ;  and  that  Sir 
Thomas  Widdrington  prepare  a  letter  to  be 
signed  by  Mr.  Speaker,  and  forthwith  sent  to 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  to  acquaint  him  of  tUs 
vote." 

Fairfax's  letter  ran  in  these  words.  "  Upon 
serious  consideration  how  the  horse  of  this 
army  may  be  managed  to  the  best  advantafeof 
the  publique,  which  are  at  present  withcMit  any 
generall  officer  to  command  them,  though  as 
considerable  a  body  as  any  you  have  bad  stnee 
the  beginning  of  these  unhappy  tronblea,  we 
have  taken  the  boldnes  humbly  to  desire  that 
this  House  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  Laeot.- 
gen.  Cromwell  to  this  service,  while  this  bon. 
Honse  shall  think  fit  to  spare  him  from  bis  at- 
tendance in  Parliament ;  the  genermU  esteem  mmi 
afeeiion  wKieh  he  huh  both  with  the  egietre  mmi 
eouUiers  of  this  whole  mnmf^  hie  own  mersomJl 
worth  mnd  ability  for  the  employment^  hie  greti 
core,  diligence^  eonrage^  and  fnthfnhuese  in  At 
eervieee  you  hine  olrrtuh  employei  Arm,  with  tik 
constant  preeenee  and  Heeeing  of  God  that  ham 
accompanied  Atm,  make  us  look  upon  it  as  the 
duty  we  owe  to  you  and  the  publique,  to  make 
it  our  humble  and  earnest  suite  (if  it  may  seem 
good  to  you)  to  appoint  him  unto  this  employ- 
ment, which  shall  be  received  by  us  witb  that 
thankfulness  and  acknowledgment  of  yoor  ^ 
vonr  which  may  best  expresse  how  seosftle  we 
are  of  so  great  an  obligation,  and  bow  moA 
devoted  to  your  and  the  kingdome*s  service.  **• 

The  new  model  had  meanwhile  been  pro- 
ceeding under  CromweIl*s  direction.  The  men 
who  composed  it  belonged  chiefly  to  the  Iode> 
pendents,  and  were  selected  afler  the  rules 
Cromwell  had  originally  laid  down.  The  char- 
acter of  this  amnr,  so  constituted,  has  been  in 
other  portions  of  this  work  placed  before  the 
reader.  They  were,  perhaps,  the  most  remark- 
able men  who  had  ever,  in  any  nation,  taken 
up  arms  for  libeity.  Each  individaal  aoktier 
marched  into  battle  wHh  the  sense  of  a  glorioas 
martyrdom  in  ease  of  death,  and  of  divine  se- 
lection in 'case  of  life  and  triumph.    One  hmai 


•  Men.  Bfit.,  Sm—  •  to  M,  164S.  -T^  Omatm/' ^it 
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beM  the  BtMe,  the  other  the  sword.  For  them 
death  had  oeaeed  his  terrors,  and  by  one  orer- 
powering  emotion,  the  sense  of  pain,  of  sofihr- 
iog,  or  fatiipje  had  been  in  them  completely 
subdued.  Nut  one  of  them  bat  was  a  **  vessel 
of  glory,"  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  heaTen. 
And  these  soul-elevating  thoughts,  which  gave 
them  a  common  hope  of  glory,  gave  them,  too, 
the  united  resolutioD  to  achieve  it.  No  differ- 
ences or  jealousies  struck  hetweeo  them  on  die 
eve  of  a  day  of  battle.  Eadi  roan's  voice  rose 
to  heaven  with  that  of  his  comrade  in  the  same 
words  of  hymn  and  praise :  their  united  swords 
were  as  one  sword,  <*  the  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Gideon.*' 

Charles  at  this  time  was  master  of  nearly 
tbe  whole  of  the  west  of  England,  had  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  midland  oonnties,  held  power 
even  in  the  north,  and  was  complete  master  of 
Wales.  In  a  few  short  weeks  he  knew  not 
where  to  turn ! 

On  the  failure  of  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  the 
campaign  of  1646  had  commenoed  in  earnest, 
and  Cromwell  had  ahready,  in  virtue  of  his  first 
dispensation  IVom  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
before  he  received  his  commission  under  Fair- 
lax,  performed  some  important  services  in  it. 
The  first  was  his  interception  of  a  body  of 
troops  at  Islip  Bridge,  proceeding  from  the  west 
towards  Oxford,  with  the  intention,  it  was 
thought,  of  re-enforcing  the  king,  and  of  en- 
abling him  to  march  with  hie  artillery  against 
•ome  of  the  garrisons  held  by  the  Parliamentary 
forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  Having 
received  secret  intelligence  of  this,  Cromwell 
at  oQce  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  chosen 
•qpoadrons,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Royalists 
vnth  great  slaughter,  took  several  prisoners, 
and  made  himself  master  of  a  standard  which 
the  queen  had  recently  presented  te  her  own 
regiment.  Happening,  too,  at  this  tinra,  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blessinadon  House, 
then  a  fortified  place  commanded  by  Cokmel 
Windebank,  Cromwell  suddenly  made  an  as- 
aanlt  upon  it  while  a  number  of  ladies  were 
within  its  walls  on  a  visit  to  the  governor's 
young  wifo.  The  terror  of  the  women  com- 
pelled the  colonel  to  listen  to  terms,  and  finally 
CO  sorrender  the  garrison,  for  whiefa  imbecility 
be  was  soon  afterward  tried  by  a  oonrt^martiid 
at  Oxford,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  Nor 
was  tbe  energetic  soldier  less  eacoessfol  in  a 
akinnish  vrith  Sir  William  Vaughan  in  the  same 
vicinity,  whom,  vrith  tbe  greater  part  of  his 
sniantry,  he  is  reported  to  have  taken  prisoner. 
In  truth,  wherever  he  led  the  way,  victory  fol- 
lowed. A  reverse  his  regiment  met  with  about 
this  time  was  suffered  in  his  absence.  He 
had  temporarily  left  his  command  on  a  mission 
4»f  some  importance,  when  Goring,  ordered  to 
that  service  by  the  king,  executed  a  sudden  and 
Bsasterly  movement  against  a  portion  of  his 
droops,  foil  upon  them  while  crossing  the  Isis, 
aear  Woodstock,  and  routed  them  with  some 
loss  and  much  confusion.  This  enabled  tbe 
Jong  and  Rupert  to  join  their  forces ;  and  hav- 
ing done  so,  they  marched  in  a  northeriy  di- 
rection. 

Cromwell  suspected  his  design,  and  commu- 
nicated with  the  House  of  Commons.  Orders 
were  at  once  transmitted  to  the  Scottish  army. 
tbeo  before  Carlisle.    They  raised  tbe  siege, 


advanced  to  the  sooth,  intercepted  Charles,  and 
foiled  his  plan.  The  policy  resolved  on  at  the 
constitution  of  the  new  model,  and  openly  de- 
clared by  Cromwell,  was  to  strike  at  the  king, 
and  keep  him  constantly  in  pursuit  Fairfax, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  sat  down  before  Oxford. 
Charles  suddenly  turned  back,  with  great  vigour 
and  resolution  surprised  and  assaulted  Leices- 
ter, and  carried  it  tbe  very  same  day  he  sat 
down  before  it.  The  garrison,  to  the  amount 
of  1600  men,  immediately  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners,  and  the  town  was  given  up 
to  all  the  horrors  of  a  place  taken  bjr  storm,  ag- 
gravated by  the  extreme  licentiousness  that 
then  prevailed  among  the  royal  troops,  who,  as 
if  in  daring  defiance  and  scorn  of  tbe  men  of 
the  new  model,  had  now  become  infinKely  more 
reckless  and  dissolute  than  before.* 

Fairfax,  never  accustomed  to  rely  solely 
upon  himself,  began  now  to  feel  serious  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  the  eastern  counties,  mingled 
with  a  responsibility  too  heavy  for  himself  to 
bear.  He  wrote  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  solicit  the  appointment  and 
co-operation  of  Cromwell ;  then,  having  raised 
the  siege  of  Oxford,  he  directed  a  pursuit 
against  Charies,  who  had  moved  from  Leices- 
ter, fixed  his  headquarters  at  Daventry,  and 
there,  while  his  soldiers  ravaged  and  plundered 
the  adjoining  country,  betaken  himself  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  As  Fairfax  pursued 
his  silent  march,  he  received  fh>m  London  the 
welcome  vote  for  which  he  had  written,  and 
without  an  instant's  delay,  thus  wrote  to  Crom- 
well :  **  SiK, — You  will  find,  by  the  enclosed 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  liberty  given 
me  to  appoint  you  lieutenant-general  of  the 
horse  of  this  army,  during  such  time  as  that 
House  shall  be  pleased  to  dispense  with  your 
attendance.  You  cannot  expect  but  that  I 
should  make  use  of  so  good  an  advantage,  as 
I  apprehend  this  to  be,  to  the  public  good,  and 
therefore  I  desire  you  to  make  speedy  repair  te 
this  army,  and  give  order  that  the  troops  of 
horee  you  had  from  hence,  and  What  other 
horse  or  dragoons  can  be  spared  from  the  at- 
tendance of  your  foot  in  their  coming  up,  march 
hither  with  convenient  speed ;  and  as  for  any 
other  forces  yon  have  there,  I  ahall  not  need 
to  desire  you  to  dispose  of  them  as  you  shaK 
find  most  for  the  public  advantage,  which  we 
here  apprehend  to  be,  that  they  march  towards 
us  by  the  way  of  Bedford.  We  are  now  quar- 
tered at  Wilton,  two  miles  from  Northampton, 
the  enemy  still  at  Daventry.  Our  intelligence 
is,  that  they  intend  to  move  on  Friday,  but 
which  way  we  cannot  yet  teU.  There  are,  as 
we  hear,  more  borae  than  foot,  and  make  thehr 
horse  their  confidence :  o«i«  shall  be  in  God. 
I  pray  all  possible  baste  towards  your  aflfbction- 
ate  friend  to  ser^  you,  Thomas  Faibvaz.** 
This  leuer  bore  tbe  date  of  the  11th  of  June. 
With  astonishing  promptitude,  Cromwell,  who 
bad  evidently  not  been  taken  unawares  by  his 
commission,  drew  together  about  6000  chosen 
horse,  marched  after  Fairfax,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  13th  of  June,  came  up  with  him  at 


*  CbarlM  wu  cridaiitly  viQob  elmt^d  by  Umm  raooeMM. 
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Northampton,  wh«re  he  lay  within  aix  miles  of 
Charles. 

The  presence  of  Cromwell  at  once  carried 
life  and  energy  into  the  camp  of  Fairfax.  He 
found  the  general  still  uncertain  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  king,  and,  without  hesitation,  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  sending  out  a  detach- 
ment of  horse  to  ascertain  the  exact  position 
of  the  Royalists,  and  to  attack  their  rear  should 
they  persist  in  retiring  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. Cromwell,  resolved  to  bring  on  a  battle, 
intrusted  this  service  to  Ireton,  on  whom  he 
could  best  rely,  and  who  well  justified  his  selec- 
tion. 

The  night  had  scarcely  fallen,  when  Ireton 
moved  silently  out  with  a  choice  party  of  men, 
charged  and  drove  in  the  king's  outposts,  and 
brought  back  with  him  several  prisoners,  from 
whom  all  necessary  intelligence  as  to  the  num- 
ber and  disposition  of  the  enemy  was  immedi- 
ately obtained.  Cromwell,  in  great  excite- 
ment, declared  for  a  **  decisive  action*'  on  the 
morrow.  Fairfax  acquiesced,  and  about  an 
hour  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  Htli  of 
June,  the  whole  army  formed,  and  in  deep  si- 
lence and  admirable  order  began  its  march. 

A  strange  and  agitated  scene  had  meanwhile 
been  acting  in  the  camp  of  Charles.  Ireton*s 
assault  upon  the  outposts  spread  alarm  with  the 
rapidity  of  wildfire ;  officers,  summoned  out  of 
their  beds  to  attend  a  council  of  war,  were  seen 
hurrying  towards  the  king's  tent  in  abrupt  ex- 
citement and  disordered  dress,  and  after  an 
hour's  consultation,  the  whole  camp  was  order- 
ed into  motion.  With  that  careless  and  char- 
acteristic gallantry  which,  whatever  their  other 
failings,  never  failed  the  Cavaliers,  the  officers . 
bad  resolved,  notwithstanding  their  critical  po- 
sition, not  only  to  risk,  but  to  advance  and  of- 
fer battle.* 

This  resolution  taken,  the  army  was  at  once 
drawn  up  on  a  rising  ground  about  a  mile  south 
irom  Harborough,  a  position  of  a  most  advan- 
tageous nature  both  for  the  foot,  cavalry,  and 
ordnance.  The  main  body  of  the  infantry, 
amounting  to  about  26,000,  was  put  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Ashley ;  the  right  wing  of 
horse,  being  somewhat  less  numerous,  was  led 
by  Prince  Rupert ;  while  the  left  wing,  consist- 
ing of  cavalry  from  the  northern  counties,  and 
of  some  detachments  from  Newark,  in  all  not 
exceeding  1600,  was  intrusted  to  the  charge 
of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.  In  the  reserve 
were  the  king's  life-guards,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Lindsey,  Prmce  Rupert's  regiment  of 
foot,  and  the  royal  horse-guards,  under  I^rd 
Bernard  Stuart,  recently  created  Earl  of  Litch- 
field. Here,  after  remaining  in  order  of  battle 
till  eight  o'clock  (still  the  busy  and  fatal  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  June !),  Charies  began  to 
doubt  the  intelligence  on  which  they  had  mo- 
ved, when  suddenly  Prince  Rupert,  who  had 
dashed  forward  with  his  characteristic  impetu- 
osity upward  of  two  miles  in  front  of  his  men 
to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  Fairfax,  galloped 
back,  and  sent  word  throughout  the  line  that 
the  enemy  were  about  to  turn  their  backs,  and 

*  Th«  rale  of  •▼oiding  repetition  of  the  mum  erents  in 
these  bio^rmpbiee  hM  been  throaghont  carefaUy  obeenred. 
It  was  necesiary  to  tntnifrees  it  in  this  inttance.  however, 
■ince  the  beitle  of  NMeby,  ne  deaoribed  in  the  Life  of  Vane, 
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▼icoe  of  CromwtU. 


that  one  fierce  attack  In  parsnit  would  ntterif 
disperse  theuL  The  word  was  given ;  C%ai1ei 
put  his  army  in  motion ;  and,  relinqoisbing  the 
favourable  ground  he  bad  originally  occuined, 
led  bis  battfdions  into  the  plain,  or  fallow  fidd. 
about  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  separated  Har- 
borough fVom  a  village  called  Naseby. 

Here,  with  no  thought  of  retreat,  the  men  of 
the  new  model  had  been  drawn  Dp  by  their 
great  leaders.  Here,  at  dawn  in  the  morning, 
having  song  a  psalm  in  praise  of  their  God, 
they  had  sat  down  composedly  and  in  rank  wHh 
their  arms  in  their  hands.  Some  few  troops 
merely  had  been  set  in  motion  by  Cromw^ 
and  miserably  had  Rupert,  self-deceived,  de- 
ceived his  unfortunate  master ! 

The  position,  a  remarkably  strong  one,  had 
been  selected  by  Cromwell,  who,  being  satis^ed 
early  in  the  march  (6rom  catching  a  ^impse  of 
a  corps  of  Rupert's  cavalry  in  motion)  that  the 
king  had  doubled  back  on  his  pursuers,  and  de- 
termined to  give  rather  than  receive  battle,  suf- 
gested  to  Fairfax  the  fallow  field  near  Naseby. 
Along  the  ridge  of  a  gentle  eminence  the  mai 
were  drawn  up,  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  the 
cavalry  on  either  fiank,  and  some  twenty  pines 
of  artillery  so  well  planted  as  to  cover  every 
avenue  of  approach.  Fairfax  and  Skippon  com- 
manded the  main  battle,  Cromwell  took  the 
right  wing,  and  at  his  request,  Fairfiix  gave 
Ireton  upon  the  field  the  rank  of  commissary- 
general,  and  the  command  of  the  horse  on  the 
left  The  forces  were  nearly  equal,  and  might 
amount  altogether  to  about  36,000  men. 

Rupert  began  the  battle,  and  charged  TretoA 
with  such  furious  force  that  even  the  astonish- 
ing resistance  of  that  lion-like  soldier  opposed 
the  shock  in  vain.  Again  and  again  he  strove 
to  rally  his  men,  but  Rupert  hewed  down  every 
thing  before  him.  At  the  head  of  the  last  lew 
troops  who  had  kept  their  ground,  Ireton  then 
threw  himself,  with  the  terrible  courage  of 
despair,  on  a  body  of  the  royal  infantry; 
their  pikes  pierced  him  in  the  face  and  thi^, 
he  fell  senseless  from  his  horse,  was  takea 
prisoner,  and  only  in  the  subsequent  root  re- 
covered by  his  friends.  His  division  was  now 
utterly  dispersed,  and  Rupert,  regardless,  after 
his  impetuous  fashion,  of  the  fate  of  the  main 
body  of  the  men  engaged,  rushed  on  after  the 
fugitives,  drove  them  through  their  reserves 
with  the  gay  excitement  that  belonged  to  the 
hunting-field  rather  than  the  collect  resole- 
tion  and  foresight  necessary  In  soch  a  mnmeot- 
ous  battle,  and  having  reached  the  enemy's 
cannon  and  baggage  in  the  rear,  only  tonied 
round  his  jaded  horsemen  when  tiiey  had  lost 
all  farther  opportunity  of  service. 

Fairfax,  meanwhile,  maintained  in  the  eea- 
tre  an  unequal  fight.  Abandoning  the  privile- 
ges of  a  captain,  he  grappled  personalty  with 
the  foe,  galloped  through  the  thickest  of  the 
fray,  and,  his  helmet  having  been  beaten  to  pie* 
ces,  still,  bareheaded  as  he  was,  flamed  resdii- 
tion  and  courage  everywhere  among  his  men, 
when  the  colonel  of  his  body-guard,  Charles 
D'Oyley,  threw  himself  before  him  with  his  own 
helmet,  entreating  him  not  to  hazard  andoly  as 
rich  a  life.  "  'Tis  well  enough,  Charles,"  sa^ 
Fahrfhx,  putting  the  proflfered  helmet  by. • 


*  Whitelooke.    This  ia  poeaiblT  the  ana 
whioh  the  nothor  of  the  ^  Flnfeuaa*  hna  foi  ip  n  Jote 
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Bat,  with  total  root  upon  the  left  wing,  and 
lb«rAil  onoertatiity  in  the  centre,  Cromwell  and 
his  Ironaidea  now  singly  decided  the  battle. 
Lanfdale  bad  charged  after  Rupert's  example, 
hot  might  as  well  have  charged  against  a  rock. 
Recoiling  fh>m  the  steady  ahock  of  that  iron 
wall,  Cromwell  charged  him  in  bis  turn,  first 
with  a  heavy  fire  of  carbines,  next  at  the  sword*s 
potDt,  rooted  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  sent 
three  squadrons  after  them  to  prevent  their 
rmflying,  and  with  the  remaining  four,  which  he 
had  held  steadily  in  hand,  wheeled  furiously 
Totfnd,  and  with  loosened  rein  and  spur  in  his 
horse's  fiaaks,  led  them  on  with  overpowering 
abock  against  the  weary  infantry  engaged  with 
Fairfitx.  Not  for  an  instant  could  the  Royalists 
resist  that  fell  attack.  They  wavered,  gave 
WSJ,  were  cot  through  and  through,  and  fled  in 
all  directions.  One  regiment  alose  preserved 
its  ground,  and  scarcely  a  man  of  it  survived  to 
tell  his  courageous  story. 

Charles  behaved  with  the  braveiy  which  ner- 
er  deserted  him  in  war.  At  the  head  of  the 
csTmtay  that  remained— joined  in  the  instant  by 
Rnpert'a  weary  stragglers—he  implored  them 
to  loUow  their  king,  and  stand  the  coming  ahock. 
A  terrible  conriction  of  his  hopeless  ruin  no 
doubt  then  flashed  upon  him.  **  One  charge 
more,"  he  exclaimed,  *«  and  we  recover  the 
day.'*  It  was  too  late ;  Rupert's  cavalry  were 
abfeady  worn  out  by  their  chase,  and  the  rest 
had  been  panic-struck  by  the  charge  of  the 
Ironsides.  Never  was  rout  so  triumphantly 
oooiplete.  Two  thousand  men  were  left  dead 
opoo  the  field.  The  Royalists  who  were  made 
frisosera  were  tve  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse.  There  were  also  captured  the 
whole  of  Charles's  artillery,  eight  tbouaand 
stsod  of  arms,  above  one  bundr^  pair  of  col- 
oaie«  the  royal  standard,  the  king's  cabinet  of 
letters,  hia  coachea,  and  the  wluue  spoil  of  his 
camp.* 

■fMBsC  Croaiwen.  **A  oonmander  of  the  king^t,"  nyt 
th«K  sac«»KNn  writer,  **  knowing  CronwcU,  adruoed 
—■■llj  froB  Um  head  of  hii  troops  to  ozchango  m  bnllat 
•iafhr  with  hia,  nad  wm  with  the  like  gellantrjr  eneoon* 
tmnd  hf  kl■^  both  mdeo  forbewrinf  to  come  ia,  till,  their 
Btatols  heiag  diechuved,  the  cftvelier,  with  a  tlenting  beck- 
How  oC  m  bvaedswaid,  lockilr  rot  the  ribend  which  tied  his 
— iiiiw,  aad  with  m  drmw  threw  it  off  hie  heed,  end  now 
ttady  to  repeat  his  etroke,  hie  pertj  dkiM  io  aad  leecocd 
hna,  and  oae  of  them  alichtinf,  threw  ap  hia  headpiece  into 
hie  mddU,  which  (Mirer  haatily  catching,  ae  being  affright- 
e4  with  the  chaaee.  c/apyed  ii  fJW  wrong  wmjf  6a  ki»  Aeod, 
and  m  foiffht  with  it  the  reet  of  the  dar.** 

*  It  aajr  iatereat  the  reader  to  give  the  first  acooaat  6f 
this  ■eiftrahle  battle,  which  was  pobUshed  in  the  joamals 
ef  tke  tUBO.  The  eappleaieatary  aoCioee,  too.  from  other 
)e«nala,  are  earioas  and  iateiasting :  **  It  hath  aleaeed 
QmA  ifO  eagage  oor  bmb  with  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle 
/aa^raa  then  expected).  We  atarched  from  Nasebjr  earlr 
'  17  morning,  Jnne  the  14th,  and  hearing  the  king  v 
near,  we  drew  ap  iato  a  body  a  mile  or  two  fran 
expecting  to  be  eagaged  with  the  kiag,  whoee 
saddealy  after  faced  ns  till  their  foot  drew  up  into 
There  never  was  soeh  rejoicing  and  coorageoos 
I  aaed  by  eoldierB  as  was  then  oa  both  sidea,  both 
'  wtlhng  to  pat  aa  end  to  theee  differaonee.  After 
we  had  reeomBMaded  onrselTes  to  the  Almighty's  pmtec- 
tMa,  asMi  gave  the  word  {wHck  wmi^  en  ear  ni*^  God  m  ear 
0lfwm%fh  ;  9m  tkt  kmf^§  ndt.  Qasca  Jfery),  ear  wamiag 
|Maae  ebec  o€;  npon  which  Prince  Rapeit,  who  thep  eoof 
mamdmA  the  right  wing  of  the  king's  horse,  rode  with  a  fall 
f  rasT  aa  lowarde  oar  men,  bat  went  back.  Oar  forlorn 
kef*  ami  theirs  ia  the  aMaa  tisM  OMt,  and  plaved  very  hot 
mmm  rn^m  tha  ether,  mdk  eeekiaf  to  gaia  the  hill  and  wind, 
wluch  WW,  at  laagth,  e^nally  divided  betwixt  both  parties. 
Oae  ef  the  Dvtch  priacee  (which  we  all  sappoee  to  be  Ro> 
wast)  lad  ap  dMir  right  wiag,  and  pot  oor  left  to  a  shame- 
ial  NtsoiS,  tboofh  looaflMi  two  things  nay  ■oatvhat  eif 


The  first  civil  war  was  decided  by  this  victo- 
ry ;  and  so,  it  is  evident,  Cromwell  at  once 
perceived,  for  nothing  could  eoual  his  excite- 
ment after  the  day  was  won.  He  led  the  pur- 
suit for  upward  of  twelve  miles,  returned  to 
Harboroogh  (Haverbrowe  it  was  then  called), 
and,  before  taking  rest  or  refreshment  after 
toils  that  would  have  worn  down  the  strength 
of  a  score  of  ordinary  men,  took  up  bis  pen  and 
wrote  news  of  the  victory  to  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  letter  of  the  second 
officer  in  command  reached  Parliament  a  day 
before  the  letter  of  the  lord-general.  The  cir- 
cumstance created  some  sensation,  aod  no 
doubt  Cromwell  intended  that  it  should.  The 
news  which  was  to  dismay  the  Presbyterians 
more  than  intelligence  of  a  defeat  wouM  have 
dismayed  them,  the  victory  which  was  to  el- 
evate Vane  and  the  Independents  into  enthu- 
siastic strength  and  joy,  should  fitly  issue  first 
from  Asm.  And  how  the  letter  is  written— 
with  what  an  ill-subdued  efifort  from  exultation 
— in  what  curt  regal  sentences— with  what  res- 
olute purpose  against  bis  political  adveraaries 
in  the  House !  It  is  addressed  to  the  speaker, 
and  bears  date  from  **  Haverbrowe,  June  the 
14th,  1645. 

**  Sir,— Being  commanded  by  you  to  this  ser^ 
vice,  I  think  myself  bound  to  aoquainte  yoa 
with  the  good  hand  of  God  towards  you  and 
us.  Wee  marched  yesterday  after  the  kinge, 
whoe  went  before  us  from  Daventree  to  Hav- 
erbroue,  and  quartered  about  six  miles  from  him. 


cose  them :  First,  the  king's  men  had  eome  aiarks  to  know 
each  other  by  in  the  fight,  and  «e  tkef  kmew  tktm  mot  tiU 
thtf  were  mpom  tktm;  aMoadly,  ia  that  they  were  new 
raieed  men  oat  of  the  assodaled  oonntiee.  better  armed 
than  hearted.  Prince  Ropert  charged  on  them  with  each 
gallantry  (as  few  in  the  army  ever  saw  the  like),  and  beat 
them  down  the  hill  to  the  veiy  train,  whers  Col.  Bartlett'a 
regiment  and  the  firelocks  that  guarded  the  train  beat  them 
from  it,  and  won  the  groand  oar  horse  had  luet  with  as 
mnch  resolation  as  the  enemy  gained  it.  In  the  meaa 
while,  the  general  who  command^  the  body  of  foot  behaved 
himeelf  very  eoarageoosly  ia  the  firsat  of  the  army ;  aad 
M^jor-genenl  Skippno,  who  is  woaaded  in  the  side,  bat 
hoftes  of  reooveiy,  icU  open  the  enemy's  fuot ;  Lieot.-gen. 
Cnomwell  charging  before  them,  with  his  horiie  broke  into 
the  king's  body,  rooted  thess,  seised  apon  all  their  train 
aad  caanoa,  took  4(N)0  foot  and  horse  prisoners,  their  stand- 
ard, ensigns,  70  carriages.  It  piecee  of  ordnance,  two  of 
them  being  demy-cannon,  took  tne  king's  own  wsgoos,  aad 
in  oae  of  them  a  caMael  of  ktttr$t  saypeeed  to  ko  ^grsat 
oeaMfaraee.  Foar  handled  ef  their  men  slain  in  the  field, 
besides  many  others,  which  were  found  dead  in  the  way, 
and  7000  anna.  Litmt.-gtm.  Crommttt  pmtmd  tktm  to  Lei- 
cesler-lewae-ead,  aad  $tui  nmmint  aear  it.  Oa  ow  side, 
we  loot  at  moat  not  above  100  men,  whereof  one  90L  Fraa- 
cis,  and  two  captains ;  all  which,  as  near  as  I  can  gneae, 
waedooeia  the  naee  of  an  hour  aad  a  half.**— frlrscTfroas 
a  LftttTt  tigmi  Htmy  Jfead,  Horhoromgh,  Jumo  15.  Wtok- 
If  AeeomU,  Jmm  U  le  18,  lfi4A.  ...  *^A  hat  of  the  pris- 
oners, ordaaace,  ammaaitioa,  Ae.,  taken  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fairiax.  aear  Naeeby,  the  Hth  of  Joae,  16i5.  4000  pris- 
oners, 000  slain,  4  colonels,  7  UenL-oolooels,  IS  SMiora,  60 
captaiae,  6000  arma,  40  barrels  of  powder,  IS  pieces  of  otd- 
nance,  tOO  carriagree,  4  coaches,  S  somptsrs,  oae  of  the 
king's,  the  other  Prince  Rnnert's ;  sH  the  king's  plate,  aad 
good  store  of  money.  Ordered,  that  the  meeseager  that 
bronght  the  first  iateUigenoe  from  the  general  ehall  have 
£40 ;  th^  a  mottngtr  from  LUut.-gtn.  CrommtUokoO  kmoo 
£»."*— WeoUf  Acceaat,  Jwu  U  to  18,  1045.  .  ,  .  *«Oiw 
dered,  that  Lieat.-general  Cmawell  ooatiaae  with  the  ar> 
my  three  months  aher  the  50  daya  aaai^aed  him  are  ex- 
pired. /  caaasi  htUtoo  tkoi  amr  will  rtmm  mi  oo  ascssjory 
ea  erdfr."— Jferc  Ifrtl.,  Jaaslo  le  S3,  1045.  ...  **  We 
hear  Cromvrell's  sometime  reaimeat  are  grown  wieer,  if  it 
may  be  eo  called,  for  havtag  helped  to  beat  the  enemy  oat 
of  the  field ;  tko^  did  not,  moot  Morstom  Moor,  Umoo  thorn 
tkmi/omgkt  Umst  to  got  sMsf,  kmt/M  apea  tko  good  kootymo 
wtU  m»  otkori  :  soom  kadjtmolo,  otkort  dimmomd  rimgi,  efJk- 
trtgold,  seme  wsre  cealeal  witk  stiey,  ^eed  saaeril,  Jbersss, 
«adVtele/M  tktfcomUgetJ^^Mod,  i&el.,  »  to  M,  1045* 
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BRrnSH  STATESKEN. 


This  day  wee  marebed  toward«  him.  He  drew 
out  to  meet  us.  Both  armies  engaged.  Wee, 
after  three  bowers  fight»  Tory  doubtAill,  at  last 
routed  his  armie ;  killed  and  tooke  about  6000, 
Tery  many  oflloers,  butt  of  what  quallitie  wee 
yett  know  not.  Wee  took  also  about  800  car- 
rag— «11  he  had,  and  all  his  gunnes,  beinge  13  in 
^iHimher,  whereof  3  were  demie-eannon,  3  de- 
mie  culveringes,  and  (I  thinke)  the  rest  sacers. 
Wee  pursued — eneraie  from  3  miles  short  of 

Ha to  nine  beyond,  even  to  sight  of  Lei- 

ces ,  whither  the  kinge  fled.    Sir,  this  is 

none  other  butt  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  him 
alone  belong  tbe  glorie,  wherein  none  are  to 
share  with  him.  The  general  served  you  with 
all  faithfulnesse  and  honour ;  and  the  best  com- 
mendatioiie  I  can  give  him  is,  that  I  d — say  he 
attributes  alt  to  God,  and  would  rather  peiish 
than  assume  to  himeeUe ;  which  is  an  honest 
and  a  thrivinge  way,  and  yett  as  much  for  brave- 
ry may  be  given  to  him  in  this  action  as  to  a 
man.  Htmeti  men  served  yom  faukfuUy  in  this 
motion.  i9t>,  they  are  trualie.  I  beeeeche  you,  in 
the  name  of  Godt  not  to  iieecurare  them.  I  wish 
this  action  may  begett  thanktulnesse  and  hu- 
militie  in  all  that  are  concerned  in  it.  He  that 
venters  Ufe  for  the  Ubertie  of  his  countries  I  wsh 
ke  trust  Goifor  the  libertie  of  his  conscience,  and 
you  for  the  libertie  he  fy^hts  for.  In  this  he  rests 
whoe  is  your  most  humble  servant, 

•*  Ouvst  CaoMwsr.L."* 
But  not  in  theafi^hrs  of  battle  does  the  writer 
rest  till  all  his  work  is  done.-  After  Naseby  he 
overspread  the  land  with  his  victorious  forces, 
as  with  a  devastating  torrent.  Leicester  was 
immediately  retaken;  Taunton,  besieged  by 
the  dissolute  Goring  and  defended  by  tbe  valiant 
Blake,  was  relieved ;  Goring  himself  was  beat- 
en, and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Bridgewater.  Here 
tbe  prudence,  not  less  than  the  valour,  of  Crom- 
well, shone  forth  most  eminently.  An  advanced 
party  of  horse,  with  inconsiderate  rashness, 
rushed  forward  to  charge  the  enemy,  when, 
with  consummate  presence  of  mind,  he  checked 
them  until  tbe  whole  of  the  cavalry  had  come 
up,  and  then  putting  himself  at  their  head,  at- 
tacked the  Royalists  with  such  vigour  and  suc- 
oess,  that  nearly  their  whole  body  of  foot  be- 
came his  prisoners,  while  he  captured  also  the 
greater  part  of  their  ordnance.  From  this  be 
pushed  on  against  the  town  itself,  which  he  car- 
ried by  storm  against  a  heavy  garrison.  While 
engaged  in  this  gallant  work,  he  had  a  very  nar- 
row escape  from  a  musket-ball  of  the  enemy.f 


*  Thii  letter  <•  token  froa  the  MS.  in  th«  Brititb  Mom- 
wn.  A«  m  matter  of  oourae,  CromweIl*t  power  wes  riwttAf 
inpreseed  <m  the  people  more  ■tronriy  then  ever  by  the 
circeoitteiicee  of  thii  viotcry.  On  the  16th  of  Jane,  the 
very  day  the  newt  of  their  greet  luocen  renohed  Perlie* 
raeut,  it  wee  reeolved  thet  hie  eenrioee  ehoald  be  oootinoed 
in  the  army  under  Sir  Tbomaa  Fairfax  dorinf  the  pleetare 
of  beih  Honeee.  The  Lerde  reeCricted  it  to  three  months. 
On  the  8th  at  Anguet,  this  dispensatiott  was  rsnewed  for 
four  months  longer;  and  on  the  <8d  of  January  following, 
it  was  extended  to  six  months  additional.  After  this  there 
were  no  more  rtsolutione  about  CrcNnweU^s  absence  frcun 
the  lower  House.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  leave ; 
**  no  one  oflbred  to  move  for  recalling  him ;  and  be  soon  at- 
tained so  great  a  power,  that  no  <me  with  safety  ooold  have 
dared  to  make  such  a  motion." 

t  **  On  Friday  last,  Lieut-gen.  CromwelL  with  some  of 
bis  oflloers,  made  within  twice  pist(rf-shot  of  Bridgewater, 
to  view  tbe  town  ;  where,  making  some  star  upon  a  die- 
course,  tbe  enemy  shot  a  brace  of  musket  bullets,  which 
killed  a  comet  of  bis  regiment  near  him,  but  tbe  tieoU-gen. 
was  preserved.»»-ifsrc  Ci».,  Jul^  10  to  17, 1049. 


Nothing  at  this  period  CMrid  exceed  Ins  ^figl- 
lanoe.  with  every  energy  nparentlj  tuai 
by  the  war,  he  yet  held  a  careful  wateb  ewiy 
OB  friends  and  fbes^  mid  sodi  as  professed 
themselves  to  be  neither  the  one  nor  tbe  other. 
A  kind  of  third  acmy^  had  reoently  spmng  npia 
the  western  counties,  calling  tbemaehres  cMb- 
men,  ostensibly  with  the  purpose  te  defeed 
themselves  from  the  rapftae  aodvioieeee  of  tin 
Royalists,  but  whose  operations  were  foeoi  to 
be,  in  reality,  as  oppreseive  to  the  peaeefuBy 
disposed  as  those  oif  the  CavalierB  had  ever 
been.  It  was  the  peculiar  interest  of  tbe  P»- 
Itament  a(  this  moment  to  seem  equally  aad 
eminently  regardful  of  the  comfort  aad  weitee 
of  all,  and  this  escaped  not  CromwelL  By  a 
masterly  union  of  moderation  and  firmnesa  he 
at  once  dispersed  these  dob-men,  aad  tbos,  m 
an  animated  letter  to  his  general  in  chief  (d^ed 
August  4,  1646),  described  the  actioQ :  *•  Sim^ 
I  marched  this  moroinge  towards  Shaftabahe ; 
in  my  way  I  found  a  partie  of  dub-mea  gather- 
ed together,  about  two  miles  of  this  side  of  the 
towns  towards  you,  and  one  Mr.  Newmaa  in 
the  head  of  them,  whoe  was  one  of  thoee  that 
did  attend  you  at  Dorchester  with  Mr.  Hoflis : 
I  sent  to  them  to  knowe  the  cause  of  their 
meetinge ;  Mr.  Newman  came  to  me*  aad  toU 
me  that  the  club-men  in  Dorset  and  Wilts,  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand,  were  to  meet  aboitt 
their  men  which  were  taken  away  at  ^afta- 
burie,  and  that  their  intendment  was  to  aecoxe 
themselves  from  phroderinge.  To  the  first*  I 
told  them,  that  although  noe  account  waa  4os 
to  them,  yett  I  knew  the  men  were  taken  by 
your  authoritie  to  be  tried  judicially  f^r  raiainge 
a  third  partie  in  the  kingdome,  and  if  they  sboold 
be  found  guiltie,  they  must  suffer  aooorvtioge  to 
the  nature  of  their  offsnce ;  if  innocent,  I  as- 
sured them  you  would  acquit  them.  Upon  tbii 
they  said,  if  they  have  deserved  punishaieat, 
they  would  not  have  anythinge  to  doe 
tbem,  and  soe  were  quieted  as  to  that  point. . 
For  the  other,  I  assured  them  that  it  wi 
great  care  not  to  suffer  them  in  the  least  to  be 
plundered,  and  that  they  should  defend  tbsm 
selves  from  violence,  and  bring  to  your  armie 
such  as  did  them  any  wrong,  where  they  should 
be  punished  with  all  sevehtie ;  upon  this,  very 
quietlie  and  peaceably  they  marched  away  to 
their  houses,  being  very  well  satisfied  and  eoe- 
tented.  Wee  marched  on  to  Shaftsborie,  where 
wee  heard  a  great  bodie  of  them  waa  drawa 
together  about  Hamilton  Hill,  where  indeed 
neer  two  thousand  were  gathered ;  I  aeat  a 
forlome  hope  of  about  fiAy  horse,  wboe  eoai- 
ming  very  civilie  to  them,  they  fired  upon  tbem, 
and  they  desiringe  some  of  them  to  come  to  me, 
were  refused  wHh  disdain.  They  were  drawa 
into  one  of  the  old  Camps,  upon  a  very  high 
HilL  I  sent  one  Mr.  Lee  to  them,  to  cotifie 
the  peaceableness  of  my  intentions,  and  to  de- 
sire them  to  peaoeaMeness,  and  to  submit  to 
the  Parliament ;  they  refused,  and  fired  at  oa 
I  sent  him  a  second  time,  to  lett  them  know 
that  if  they  would  lay  downe  their  Armee,  aos 
wrong  should  be  done  them.  They  stiB  (thfoufk 
the  animation  of  their  leaders,  and  eapeeaafiy 
two  vile  Ministers)  refused.  I  oommaadcd 
your  Captain-Lieutenant  to  draw  up  to  theai, 
to  be  in  readinesse  to  charge,  and  if  upon  hm 
fellinge  on  they  would  lay  downe  anaes^  » 
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teovpl  tiien,  uid  spsre  tlMOL  When  wee  came 
neer,  they  revised  his  offer,  and  lett  Hie  at  him ; 
killed  about  two  of  hie  men,  and  at  least  foure 
hoiees.  The  paseage,  not  to  be  for  above  three 
abreast,  kept  them  out,  whereupon  Major  De- 
bargh  wheeled  about,  got  in  the  rear  of  them, 
beat  them  from  the  work*  and  did  some  small 
eaceeoiion  upon  them — I  believe,  killed  not 
twelve  of  them,  hutt  cutt  verj  man y— «nd  hare 
taken  about  800,  many  of  which  are  poor  siUie 
cr€£timres,  whom  if  yoK  pUate  to  lett  me  tend  hom€, 
tkew  fTomiot  to  he  very  dutifuU  for  time  to  come, 
mmi  wiil  be  hanged  before  they  come  out  agoxne. 
The  ringleaders  which  we  have  I  intend  to 
bring  to  you :  they  had  taken  divers  of  the  Par- 
liament Souldiers  Prisoners,  besides  Col.  Fines 
kis  Men,  and  used  them  most  barbarouslie, 
hragginge  they  hoped  to  see  my  Lord  Hoptons 
that  be  is  to  command  them.  They  expected 
from  Wiha  great  stor^,  and  gave  out  they  meant 
to  raise  the  siege  at  Sherburne  when  they  were 
all  mett.  Wee  have  gotten  great  store  of  their 
annes,  and  they  carried  few  or  none  home. 
Wee  quarter  about  ten  miles  off,  and  purpose 
to  draw  our  quarters  neer  to  you  to-morrow. 
Tour  most  hamUe  senrant,  Oliver  Cromwbll." 
After  this  Sherburne  Castle  surrendered,  and 
before  we  have  time  to  admire  the  bravery  and 
rapidity  of  the  movement  which  effected  it,  the 
lie«iteoant-general  has  sat  down  before  Bristol, 
in  company  with  Fairfax,  whom  he  advises  to 
atonn  a  place  of  such  importance,  if  other 
methods  are  not  of  speedy  avail.  Prince  Ru- 
pert, who  held  it  with  about  5000  horse  and 
foot,  had  declared  that  nothing  should  induce 
bim  to  surrender,  unless,  as  he  had  reason  to 
fear,  the  inhabitants  proved  disaffected.  Crom- 
well's counsel  having  been  suddenly  taken, 
bowever,  by  Fairfax,  the  attack  was  niade  with 
so  much  fury,  that,  though  Rupert  repelled  it 
for  a  while,  he  feared  to  run  the  hazard  of  a 
second  assanlt,  and  delivered  up  the  city,  and 
with  it  a  large  proportion  of  the  king's  mag- 
axtnes  and  wariike  stores.* 


momioff, 
■torawd  t 


*  Croaweirt  graphic  accoont  of  thii  tirg«  it  given  in  the 
j«arnftls  of  the  tine :  **  A  letter  from  Lieat.'gen.  Cromwell 
%m  tW  Parbament,  dated  at  Bristol«  the  Hth  of  September, 
was  to  tkia  effect :  That  about  one  of  the  clock  in  the 
,,  Thttradajr,  the  llth  instant.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
I  the  city.  The  general's  signal  when  to  fall  on 
was  the  buraiag  straw,  npon  which  tne  men  went  on  with 
(Tsat  msolotion,  sad  'tvty  preaentlj  recovered  the  line, 
attkin^  way  for  the  horse  to  enter.  Col.  Montague  and 
OoL  Ptckenng,  who  stormed  at  Lawford*s  Gate,  where  was 
»  dmbis  work  well  filled  with  men  and  cannon,  presently 
—tared,  and  with  great  rasotatioa  beat  the  enemy  from 
their  works,  and  possessed  their  cannon  without  any  con- 
sidsrabte  loss,  and  laid  down  the  bridges  for  the  horse  to 
CBler.  Major  Deaborough  commanded  the  horse,  who  very 
gaUaatlr  seconded  the  foot ;  then  oop  foot  advanced  to  the 
city  walla ;  there  they  possessed  the  grbat  gat^  agaiost  the 
Ctotle  Street,  wherein  were  put  100  men,  who  made  it 
good.  Sir  Hardrcss  Waller,  with  his  and  the  gsaeral's 
rvgiMsnt,  wttb  no  less  resolntioa,  entered  on  the  other  side 
of  Lawfoni*s  Gate  towards  Avon  River,  and  put  themaelves 
iato  an  tasmediate  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade. 
Pmingthts,  Col.  Rainaboroo|;h  and  Col.  Hammond  attempt- 
ad  Priori  HiU  Pott  and  the  line  downward  towards  Froorae, 
CcL.  Birch  and  the  m^or>general*s  regiment  being  to  storm 
towards  Froome  River.  Col.  Hammond  possessed  the  line 
fauasdiately,  and  beat  the  enemjr  from  it,  and  made  way 
iar  oar  hone  to  eater.  Col.  Raiasboroogh,  who  had  the 
lianlsst  task  of  all  at  Prior  Fort,  attempted  it,  and  fought 
very  asar  three  hours  for  it ;  and,  indeed,  thsM  was  great 
despair  of  carrying  the  place,  it  being  ezceeoing  high,  a 
laiUsr  of  thirty  rooads  scavee  reaching  to  the  top  thereof; 
bat  kis  rsselation  wss  such  that  hs  would  not  give  it  over. 
The  easmy  had  four  pieces  of  cannon  upon  it,  which  they 
flayad  witB  round  ana  case  shot  upon  our  nMn.  His  Lieut.- 
asL  Bowaa  sad  otksn  wars  two  hous  at  push  of  pike. 


Here,  during  the  pariey  which  preeeded  the 
capitulation,  Cromwell,  with  Fairfax,  again  had 
a  marvellous  escape  from  the  enemy.  They 
were  sitting  together  on  the  top  of  Prior's  HiU 
Fort  (which  had  been  taken  in  the  storming  at- 
tempt), when  a  piece  of  ordnance  in  the  castle 
being  directed  against  that  point,  the  ball  gra* 
zed  the  fort  within  two  hands'  breadth  of  them» 
without  doing  the  slightest  injury  to  either. 
These  were  incidenu  Cromwell  weU  knew  how 
to  turn  to  account,  and  the  word  therefore  soon 
ran  along  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  that  none 
but  an  atheist  could  doubt  that  such  a  capture, 
attended  with  circumstances  so  remarkable, 
roust  have  been  the  work  of  the  Lord.  So  also 
he  wrote  to  the  speaker :  "  It  may  be  thought 
that  some  praises  are  due  to  these  gallant  men, 
of  whose  valour  so  much  mention  is  made. 
Their  humble  suit  to  you,  and  all  that  have  an 
interest  in  this  blessing,  is,  that  in  the  remem- 
brances of  God's  praises  they  may  be  forgotten. 
It  is  their  joy  that  they  are  instruments  of 
God's  glory  and  their  country's  good ;  it  is  their 
honour  that  God  vouchsafes  to  use  thera.  Sir, 
they  that  have  been  employed  in  this  service 
know  that  faith  and  prayer  obtained  this  city  for 
you ;  I  do  not  say  ours  only,  but  of  the  people 
of  God  with  you,  and  all  England  over,  who 
have  wrestled  with  God  for  a  blessiuff  in  this 
very  thing.  Our  desires  are,  that  God  may  be 
glorified  by  the  salne  spirit  of  faith,  by  which 
we  ask  all  our  sufficiency,  and  having  received 
it,  it's  meet  that  be  have  all  the  praise.*** 

Round  every  portion  of  this  country,  like  a 
tempest,  he  now  swept  with  his  victorious  army. 
Passing  from  Bristol  to  Devizes,  he  summoned 
that  town  to  surrender.  **  Win  it  and  wear  it," 
was  the  answer  of  Sir  Charles  Lloyd,  the  gov- 
ernor. Cromwell  did  both.  The  place  was 
carried  by  assault,  and  the  greatest  moderation 
shown  towards  its  gallant  defenders.  After 
this  he  stormed  Berkeley  Castle,  and  threw 
himself  before  Winchester,  which  surrendered 
by  capitulation. t    And  now,  so  severely  strict 


standing  upon  the  pallisadoes,  but  nevertheless  thsy  coald 
not  eater.  CoL  Ifammeod  being  entered  the  liae,  Capi. 
Iietoo,  with  a  forlorn  of  Col.  Birch's  regiment,  interpoasd 
with  his  horse  between  the  enemy's  horse,  and  Col.  Ham- 
mond received  a  shot  with  two  pistol  bullets,  which  broke 
his  arm,  but  the  entraaoe  of  Col.  Uammoad  did  storm  the 
fort  on  that  part  which  was  inwanl ;  by  which  meaak  Col« 
Rainsburough  and  Cul.  Hammond's  men  entered  the  fort, 
and  immediately  put  to  the  sword  alnmst  all  ia  it.  Aad  as 
this  was  the  place  of  most  dilBculty,  so  of  aiost  loss  to  ason 
that  side,  and  <if  very  great  honour  to  the  nadcrtaker.  Be* 
ing  thus  far  possessed  of  the  enemy's  works,  the  town  was 
fired  in  three  places  by  the  enemy,  which  we  eeald  not  pat 
out,  which  began  to  be  a  great  trouble  to  the  general  and 
all  his  officers,  that  so  famous  a  city  should  bs  wasted  ;  but, 
whilst  they  were  viewing  that  sad  spectacle,  the  prince 
sent  a  trumpet  to  the  generaU  desiring  a  treaty  for  the  sur- 
render, and  so  the  fire  was  quenched,  and  articles  agrssd 
on,  as  you  have  formsriy  hesid."— Jfsrc.  YiwuL,  Sept.  1 1-90, 
1M5. 

*  In  the  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligenosr  we  find  the 
following,  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  ass  aad  value  of 
such  letters  as  this :  *'  Oa  the  Lard's  day,  Sept.  91,  aoouid- 
ing  to  order  of  ParUamant,  Lieut.*gen.  Cromwell's  letter 
of  the  taking  of  Bristol  vras  read  in  several  congregations 
about  London,  aad  thanks  returned  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
admirable  and  wonderful  reducing  (^  that  aty.  The  letter 
of  that  rsnowoed  commander  is  well  worth  obeervatioii,  and 
especially  these  pious  and  self-denying  esprsssions  theraia 
are  very  remarkabie.'* 

t  A  characteristic  incident  of  this  surrsnder  is  thus  no- 
ticsd  in  one  of  the  journals:  "  We  this  day  received  intel- 
ligeaes  that  Lient.>gsn.  Cromwell  was  eome  before  Win- 
chester with  a  resolution  aut  to  depart  froai  it  aatil  he  had 
reduced  both  town  aad  castls  to  the  obedienoe  of  the  Par^ 
liament.    The  city  made  some  oppositioo,  osntiary  to  hit 
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was  Cromwell  in  exacting  complianoe  Orom  his 
own  army  with  its  articles,  that,  when  infor- 
mation was  laid  before  him  by  the  Tanquished 
that  some  of  his  soldiers  had  plundered  them 
on  leaving  the  city,  contrary  to  the  terms  grant- 
ed them,  be  ordered  the  offenders  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial,  at  which  they  were  sentenced  to 
death ;  whereupon  he  directed  the  unfortunate 
men,  who  were  six  in  number,  to  cast  lots  for 
the  first  sufferer,  and,  after  his  execution,  sent 
the  remaining  five,  with  a  suitable  explanation 
of  the  matter,  to  Sir  Thomas  Glenham,  goT 
emor  of  Oxford,  requesting  him  to  deal  with 
them  as  he  thought  fit :  a  piece  of  conduct 
which  80  charmed  the  Royalist  officer,  that  he 
immediately  returned  the  men  to  Cromwell, 
with  a  grateful  compliment  and  expressions  of 
much  respect.* 

In  his  account  of  the  surrender  of  this  city, 
again  Cromwell  wrote  in  his  old  and  service- 
able strain.  "  Sib,"  he  said,  "  I  came  to  Win- 
chester on  the  Lord*s  day,  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, with  Col.  Pickering,  commandinge  his 
own.  Col.  Montague*s,  and  Sir  Hardresse  Wal- 
ler's Regiments ;  after  some  dispute  with  the 
Govemour,  wee  entered  the  towne.  I  sum- 
moned the  Castle,  was  denyed ;  whereupon 
wee  fell  to  prepare  batteries,  which  wee  could 
not  perfect  (some  of  our  Gunnes  beinge  out  of 
Order)  untill  Friday  followinge.  Our  batterie 
was  six  gunnes,  which  beinge  finidied,  after 
one  fireinge  round,  I  sent  him  a  second  Sum- 
mons for  a  treaty,  which  they  refused,  where- 
upon wee  went  on  with  our  Worke,  and  made 
a  breach  in  the  Wall  neer  the  Blacke  Tower, 
which  after  about  200  shot  wee  thought  storm- 
able,  and  purposed  on  Munday  morninge  to  at- 
tempt it.  On  Sunday  night,  about  ten  of  the 
•  Clocke,  the  Governour  beat  a  parley,  desiringe 
to  treat.  I  agreed  unto  it,  and  sent  Col.  Ham- 
mond and  Major  Harrison  in  to  him,  whoe 
agreed  upon  these  enclosed  Articles.  Sir,  this 
is  the  addition  of  another  mercie ;  you  see  God 
is  not  weary  in  doinge  you  good.  I  confesse, 
sir,  his  favour  to  you  is  as  visible,  when  he 
comes  by  his  power  upon  the  hearts  of  your 
Enimies,  makings  them  quitt  places  of  strength 
to  you,  as  when  he  gives  courage  to  your  Soul- 
diers  to  attempt  hard  thinges.  His  goodnesse 
in  this  is  much  to  be  acknowledged ;  for  the 

•xpMUtio* ;  but,  h«Tinf  fire  I  the  bridge,  he  qoickly  foand 
a  means  to  enter  the  city  and  sabdae  it.  We  beer  tbnt  h* 
ad  itnd  unto  the  B%$hop  of  Wiitehttter,  amd  offend  him  a 
gmard  to  secmre  ku  pertom,  but  the  bishop^  fiv^g  m<o  the 
c*9tle,  refu$ed  the  cowteay.  Afterward,  the  castle  being 
befon  to  be  battered  bj  two  pieces  of  ordnanc**,  he  sent  to 
the  lient-gen.,  giving  him  thanks  for  the  great  fsvoar  o^ 
fersd  to  him,  and  being  now  more  sensible  wbst  it  wsa,  he 
desirsd  the  en^osrment  of  it ;  to  whom  the  wise  lieat.-gen. 
replied,  that  nmee  he  tnode  mot  use  of  the  courteey^  but  ml' 
ftOfy  did  run  awmjf  from  it ,  he  mmat  purtoke  of  the  $mme  con- 
dition a$  the  others  who  are  with  hm  in  the  castle^  and  if  Air 
were  taken,  he  nmst  expect  to  be  ueed  a*  a  prieoner  of  war." 
—Diary  or  ez.  Jour.^  Oct.  t-»,  164d. 

*  A  mistake  in  regard  to  the  place  wss  committed  re- 
specting this  incident  in  the  newspaper  notices  of  it : 
'*  Cromwell  inclines  to  move  no  faster  than  his  brigade :  he 
went  from  Blandford  to  Ceme  the  29d.  At  filandford  ha 
had  a  conncil  of  war,  at  which  vras  condemned  six  troopers 
to  die  :  one  was  the  next  morning  (to  whoee  lot  it  fell)  to  be 
banged  in  the  head  of  the  army ;  the  other  five  are  to  be 
seat  to  the  enemy,  with  a  protestation  against  a  detestation 
of  the  fiaot  from  the  Gen.  Excellency :  when  they  come 
there,  they  may  do  their  pleasure  with  them.  Their  of- 
fences  were  the  vidation  of  a  convoy,  wherein  the  Lonl 
n»le  soflered,  ami  Ukewise  of  the  articles  at  Langford  ;  yet 
'JoAi  were  restored  to  the  owneis.**— ifoti.  /al.,  Oct. 
IMA, 


eastle  was  well  mtnned  with  680  horse  aoi 
foot,  there  beinge  neer  800  GenUemen,  Offioen, 
and  their  Servanu ;  well  victualled  with  15,000 
wait  of  Cheese,  very  great  store  of  wheat  and 
beer,  near  80  barrels  of  powder,  7  peeces  of 
Cannon ;  the  workes  were  ezceedinge  good  and 
strong.  It  is  very  likely  it  would  have  cost 
much  blood  to  have  gained  it  by  storme  ;  wea 
have  not  lost  18  men.  This  is  repeated  to  yon, 
that  God  may  have  all  the  praise,  for  it  is  afl 
his  due.    Sir,  I  rest  your  most  humble  Servant, 

•*0UVSB   CSOMWBU^" 

After  Winchester,  Basing  fell  before  him. 
This  was  the  seat  of  the  Marqois  of  Wiocbes- 
ter,  one  of  the  castellated  mansions  of  those 
days  which  had  been  thought  impregnable,  hav- 
ing been  previously  assault  in  vain  by  Coloneis 
Norton  and  Harveyand  Sir  WUliam  Waller.  To 
Cromwell,  however,  **  who  never  failed  la  aay 
enterprise  he  undertook,*^  even  Basing  surren- 
dered, and  with  its  master,  the  marquis  himself 
became  his  own.    As  soon  as  he  had  ascer- 
tained his  complete  success,  he  thus  grmphicaJ> 
ly  described  it  (in  a  letter  dated  Basingstoke, 
14th  October,  1646)  to  the  speaker :  *<  8ie,-4 
thanke  God  I  can  give  you  a  good  aooonnt  of 
Bazinge.    After  our  Batteries  were  jdaoed,  wee 
setled  the  severall  posu  for  the  storme ;  CoL 
Dalbeire  was  to  be  on  the  north  side  of  the 
House  next  the  Grange ;  Col.  Pickering  on  his 
left  hande,  and  Sir  Hardresse  Waller's  and 
Col.  Montague's  regiments  next  htm.    Wee 
stormed  this  morninge  after  six  of  the  Clocke. 
The  signall  for  fallings  on  was  the  firetofs 
foure  of  our  Cannon,  which  being  done,  oor 
men  fell  on  with  great  resolution  and  cbeerfol- 
nesse.    Wee  tooke  the  two  houses  without  aoj 
considerable  losse  to  ourselves.   CoL  Pickerinff 
stormed  the  new  House,  passed  through,  and 
got  the  gate  of  the  old  House,  whereupon  they 
summoned  a  parley,  which  our  men  woold  not 
heare.    In  the  mean  time,  Col.  Montague's  aad 
Sir  Hardresse  Waller's  Regiments  assaulted  the 
strongest  worke,  where  the  enimy  kept  his  Court 
of  Guard,  which  with  great  resolution  they  recov- 
ered, beating  the  enimy  from  a  whole  culveria, 
and  from  that  worke :  which  havinge  done,  they 
drew  their  ladders  after  them,  and  got  over  an- 
other worke  and  the  house  wall  before  they 
could  enter.    In  this  Sir  Hardresse  Wauer, 
performinge  his  duty  with  honour  and  diUigence* 
was  shott  on  the  arme,  butt  not  dangeroos ; 
wee  have  had  little  losse ;  many  of  the  enimies 
our  men  put  to  the  Sword,  and  some  officers 
of  quallitie.    Most  of  the  rest  wee  have  Prisoo- 
ers,  amongst  which  the  Marquisse,  and  Sir 
Robert  Pc^ke,  with  divers  other  Officers,  whoa 
I  have  oraered  to  be  sent  up  to  you.    Wee 
have  taken  about  ten  peeces  of  Ordnance,  with 
much  Ammunition,  and  our  Souldiers  a  good 
encouragement.     I  humblie  offer  to  yoa  to 
have  this  place  utterly  slighted,  for  these  lol- 
lowinge  reasons :  It  will  aske  about  eight  hun- 
dred men  to  manage  it  *,  it  %m  no  fivniia-;  tkt 
Country  is  poore  o^ou/  it;  the  place  erceedtn^ 
ruined  by  our  batteries  Cfid  merter  fieets^  wad  s 
fire  tohick  felt  upon  the  pUce  since  our  tmiingt  iL 
If  you  pleke  to  take  the  garixon  at  Fan&sm, 
some  out  of  Chichester,  and  a  good  pait  of  the 
foot  which  were  here  under  DaS»eire,  and  tnaks 
a  strong  quarter  at  Newberry  with  three  Or 
foure  troupes  of  horse,  I  dare  bo  fwnidewr  it 
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woQld  not  only  be  a  curb  to  Dennington,  but  a 
aeearity  and  a  frontier  to  all  these  parts,,  inas- 
much as  Newbery  lyes  upon  the  River,  and 
wifl  prevent  any  incurtion  from  Dennington, 
Wallingford,  or  Farringdon  into  these  parts, 
and  by  lyinge  there,  will  make  the  trade  most 
secure  betweene  Bristol  and  London  for  all  car- 
riages ;  and  I  believe  the  Gentlemen  of  Sussex 
and  Hampshire  will  with  more  cheerfulnesse 
contribute  to  maintaine  a  garizon  on  the  fron- 
tier than  in  their  Bowells,  which  will  have  lease 
safety  in  it.  Sir,  I  hope  not  to  delay,  butt 
march  towards  the  west  to-morrow,  and  to  be 
as  diligent  as  I  may  in  my  expedition  thither. 
I  most  speake  my  Judgement  to  you,  that  if  you 
intend  to  have  year  worke  carried  on,  Recruits 
of  foote  must  be  had,  and  a  course  Uken  to  pay 
ymw  Armiet  else  believe  me.  Sir,  it  may  not  be 
able  to  answear  the  worke  you  have  for  it  to 
doe.  I  intrusted  Col.  Hammond  to  wait  upon 
you,  whoe  was  taken  by  a  mistake  whilst  wee 
lay  before  this  Garizon,  whome  God  safely  de- 
livered to  us  to  our  great  joy,  but  to  his  losse 
of  almost  all  he  had,  which  the  Enimy  tooke 
from  him.  The  Lorde  grant  that  these  mercies 
may  be  acknowledged  with  all  thankfulnesse. 
God  txeeeOngly  abounds  in  kit  goodnesse  to  tu, 
mmd  wiil  not  be  toeary  until  rigkteousnesee  and 
foace  meet,  and  thai  ke  hath  brought  forth  a  gUh 
rioue  voorkefor  the  happinesse  of  this  poore  king- 
dimu\  wherein  desires  to  serve  God  and  you 
with  a  faithful  hand,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"OuvBB  Cbomwbll.'* 
Still  victoriously  sweeping  on,  the  irresistible 
commander  of  horse  next  set  himself  down 
before  Langford  House,  near  Salisbury,  which 
at  the  first  summons  surrendered  to  him.  Post- 
iag  then  beyond  Exeter,  he  fought  Lord  Went- 
wortb  at  Bevey  Tracy,  and  took  from  him  500 
imsonera,  horse  and  foot,  with  six  standards, 
•f  which  one  was  the  king's.  Next,  uniting 
with  Fairfax,  they  in  conjunction  took  Dart- 
mouth by  storm,  and  defeated  I^rd  Hopton, 
after  a  very  gallant  resistance,  at  Torrington; 
-whence,  pursuing  the  last  remains  of  the  Roy- 
alist army  into  Cornwall,  mutiny  and  licentious- 
ness did  the  work  of  victory,  their  commander 
being  obliged  to  break  them  up,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  who  retired  with  him  into 
Peodinnis  Castle.  Prince  Chailes,  from  whom 
Lord  Hoptoads  forlorn  charge  bad  been  dele- 
gated, bad  previously  fled  for  safety,  with  sev- 
eral noblemen  of  bis  party,  to  the  isles  of  Scil- 
ly.  Sir  Jacob  Astley  held  the  king's  last  re- 
maining force  of  3000  cavalry.  But  Sir  Jacob 
also  being  defeated  and  made  a  prisoner,  there 
remained  not  an  enemy  to  the  Parliament  in 
the  open  field.  *'  Now,**  said  Astley,  when  his 
captors  carried  him  off  to  their  headquarters, 
^jou  have  done  your  work,  and  may  go  to 
play;  unless  [but  how  prophetical  was  the 
reservation  !]  you  choose  to  fall  out  among  your- 


Charles  had  meanwhile,  hopeless  of  another 
rally  before  these  astonishing  successes,  shut 
himself  up  in  Oxford.  But  even  against  Oxford 
itself  was  the  triumphant  army  of  the  west, 
under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  now  approaching. 
The  unhappy  king,  in  his  misery,  saw  only  one 
resource.  With  clipped  beard  and  in  the  dis- 
guise of  his  attendant's  groom,  he  escaped  out 
of  Oxford  at  three  o'clock  in  a  sharp  morning 
Knm 


of  spring,  and  took  his  way  to  the  Scottish 
camp. 

Cromwell  had  meanwhile  been  received  in 
London  with  extraordinary  honours.  The  in- 
stant he  entered  the  House  the  members  rose 
and  welcomed  him,  and  the  speaJcer,  in  their 
name,  after  an  elaborate  eulogium,  delivered 
**  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  House  for  his  great 
and  many  services."  But  the  gratitude  of  Par* 
liament  was  not  confined  to  such  demonstra- 
tions of  their  confidence  and  esteem.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1645,  an  annuity  of  £2500 
appears  to  have  been  granted  to  Cromwell  and 
his  family  for  the  services  which  he  had  per- 
formed to  the  public;  and  soon  afterward  it 
was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  **  that 
all  the  lands  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  Lord 
Herbert,  and  Sir  John  Somerset,  his  sons,  in 
the  county  of  Southampton,  be  settled  upon 
Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  and  his  heirs,  to 
be  accounted  as  part  of  the  £2500  per  annum 
formerly  appointed  him  by  this  House.*'  To 
secure  the  full  return  of  the  stipulated  income, 
it  was  further  ordered,  on  the  3l8t  of  January, 
1646,  **  that  Mr.  Lisle  do  bring  in  an  ordinance 
for  the  full  granting  unto  and  settling  upon  Lieu- 
tenant-gen. Cromwell  and  his  heirs  the  manors 
of  Abberston  and  Itchell,  with  the  rights,  mem- 
bers, and  appurtenances  thereof,  in  the  county 
of  Southampton,  being  the  lands  of  John,  lord- 
marquis  of  Winchester,  a  delinquent  that  hath 
been  in  arms  against  the  Parliament,  and  a 
papist." 

Oliver  St.  John's  letter,  communicating  to 
his  great  kinsman  these  accessions  to  his  for- 
tune, is  too  characteristic  of  what  the  writer 
must  have  known  to  be  pleasing  to  Cromwell 
to  be  omitted  here.  '*  Deere  sir,"  he  wrote, 
**  I  have  herewithall  sente  you  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  settlinge  £2500  per  an- 
num upon  you  and  your  heires,  and  the  ordi- 
nance of  Parliament  in  pursuance  thereof,  in 
part,  whereby  the  landes  therein  mentioned, 
being  all  the  landes  of  the  Earle  of  Worcester 
in  that  county,  are  settled  upon  you.  I  have 
likewise  sent  you  a  rent-roll  of  the  quit-rents. 
The  manors  consist  most  of  old  rents.  There 
are  the  advowsons.  I  am  told  by  Col.  Norton 
aad  Mr.  Wheeler,  whoe  knowe  the  landes,  that 
they  are  accounted  £100  per  annum. .  . .  /en- 
deavoured  to  passe  this  for  the  present,  rather  than 
to  have  stayed  longer  to  make  up  the  whole.  Your 
patent  was  speedily  prepared,  and  is  this  day 
passed  the  great  seal.  I  have  not  sente  it  downe, 
but  will  keepe  it  for  you,  until  I  receive  your 
direction  to  whome  to  deliver  it.  The  charges 
of  passing  the  ordinances  to  the  clerkes,  and 
of  the  scale,  my  clerke  of  the  patents  hath  sat- 
isfied; you  shall  hereafter  knowe  what  they 
come  to.  I  delivered  a  copy  of  the  ordinance 
to  Mr.  Lisle,  to  send  it  to  the  committee  of 
sequestrations,  whoe  hath,  together  with  a  let- 
ter to  them,  desyred  that  the  sequestrators 
take  care  that  noe  wrong  bee  done  to  the 
landes.  That  which  principally  moved  mee  to 
it  was  because  I  heard  there  were  goodly  tooods^ 
and  tho'  much  had  been  formerly  cutt,  that  for 
the  future  a  stop  might  be  made.  By  the  ordi- 
nance sent  you,  vou  will  be  auctorized  to  send 
some  bayliffe  of  your  owns  to  husband  the 
landes  to  your  best  advantage,  which  would 
bee  done  speedilie.    There  is  another  order 
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of  the  House  for  preparinj^e  an  ordinance  for  a 
goodly  house  and  other  landes  in  Hampshire, 
of  the  Marquisse  of  Winchester's.  Wtt  had 
thought  to  have  had  them  in  the  ordinance  already 
pasted^  but  by  abtence  of  tome,  when  I  brought  in 
the  other,  thatfayled.  Perhaps  it  is  better  as  it 
is,  and  that  the  addition  might  have  stayed  this. 
You  know  to  whome  the  marquisse  hath  rela- 
tion ;*  and  in  regard  that  our  commission  for 
the  seale  ends  with  this  month,  I  desyred  rather 
for  the  presente  to  passe  this,  than  to  hazard 
the  delay.  Mr.  Lisle  was  ordered  to  bring  in 
the  other  ordinance :  it  is  not  yet  done.  Sir, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Lisle,  Sir  TTiomaa  Germayne, 
have  been  real  friends  to  you  in  this  businesse, 
and  heartUie  desire  to  have  you  seated,  if  possible, 
in  their  countrie.  Remember  by  the  next  to 
take  notice  hereof  by  letter  unto  them.^  The 
patent  alluded  to  in  this  letter  by  St.  John  is 
no  doubt  explained  by  a  previous  resolution 
of  the  House,  dated  the  1st  of  December,  1645, 
and  to  be  found  in  these  words  on  the  jour- 
nals :  **  Resolved,  that  the  title  and  dignity  of 
a  baron  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  with  all 
rights,  privileges,  pre-eminencies,  and  prece- 
dencies to  the  said  title  and  dignity  belonging 
or  appertaining,  be  conferred  and  settled  on 
Lieutenant-general  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body ;  and  that  his  majesty 
be  desired  in  these  propositions  (for  a  piece)  to 
grant  and  confer  the  said  title  and  dignity  upon 
him,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  according- 
ly ;  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  former  com- 
mittee to  consider  of  a  fit  way  and  manner  for 
the  perfecting  thereof*' 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  purpose  here  to  de- 
scribe the  long,  the  intricate,  and  not  very  in- 
teresting struggles  which  now  took  place  be- 
tween the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  for 
the  custody  of  the  person  of  the  king,  afler  the 
Scots  had  delivered  him  up  once  more  into  the 

rwer  of  the  English  commissioners.  The  civ- 
Btrength  of  the  Independents  increased  by 
the  elections  of  Ireton,  Ludlow,  Sidney,  Skip- 
pon,  Hutchinson,  and  Blake— the  wily  advan- 
tage taken  by  Cromwell  in  the  organization  of 
the  agitators— the  scenes  at  Ware,  and  the 
seizure  of  the  king  by  force,  have  already  re- 
ceived incidental  notice  in  the  discussion  of 
Cromweirs  character  and  resources. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  while 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax  held  Charles  at  Hampton 
Court,  a  vast  variety  of  negotiations  were  open- 
ed with  Cromwell  by  the  king,  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  all  he  acted  with  the  elose  counsel 
and  assistance  of  his  son-in-law  Ireton.  That 
a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  Charles  with  these 
generals — having  for  its  basis  his  reinstatement 
on  the  throne,  his  surrender  of  his  chief  friends, 
bis  concession  of  every  popular  right,  his  wide 
and  universal  toleration  in  all  matters  of  con- 
science, with,  among  other  incidental  condi- 
tions, the  earldom  of  Essex,  the  garter,  and  the 
Sovemment  of  Ireland  for  Cromwell— is  not 
isputed  by  any  one ;  whether  with  any  sin- 
eere  purpose  on  the  part  of  Cromwell,  admits 
of  most  serious  question ;  whether  with  any  on 
the  part  of  Charles,  certainly  admits  of  none. 
Here«  as  in  all  matters  where  what  he  suppo- 
sed the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  came  in  ques- 
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tion,  Charles  was  hopelessly  insincere.  Un. 
Hutchinson  would  have  as  suppose  that  Crooi- 
well  and  Ireton  acted  thronghoat  in  good  fiiitb, 
and  were  only  turned  against  the  king  at  last 
by  the  discovery  of  bad  faith  in  him.  **To 
speak  the  truth,"  she  says,  **  of  all,  CfonweU 
was  at  this  period  so  nncorraptly  faithful  to  hn 
trust  and  to  the  people's  interest,  thdit  he  cooU 
not  be  drawn  into  the  practice  of  bis  own  uso* 
al  and  natural  dissimulations  in  this  occasioo. 
His  son-in-law  Iretoorthat  was  as  faithful  as 
he,  was  not  so  fully  of  the  opinion  (tiU  he  found 
the  contrary)  but  that  the  king  might  be  mao- 
aged  to  comply  with  the  public  good  of  his  peo- 
ple after  he  could  no  longer  uphold  his  own  vi- 
olent will ;  but  upon  some  discourses,  the  king 
uttering  these  words  to  him,  *  I  shall  |day  my 
game  as  well  as  I  can,*  Ireton  replied,  *  If  year 
majesty  have  a  game  to  play,  yon  must  give  us 
also  the  liberty  to  play  ours.**'  This  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  however,  thai  Cromwell 
had  never  very  favouraMy  listened  to  the  pro- 
posed treaty. 

Ominous  symptoms  of  distrust  in  both  Crom* 
well  and  Ireton  were  speedily  detected  by  the 
king*s  attendants.  *'  Being  commanded,**  says 
Ashburnham,  **  by  his  majesty  to  desire  fron 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  that  hee  might  reoKMve 
Stoake  to  one  of  his  owine  houses,  they  toU 
mee  (with  verie  severe  countenances)  baa 
should  go  if  hee  pleased  to  Oatlands ;  but  that 
they  had  mett  with  sufficient  proof  that  the 
king  had  not  only  abetted  and  fomented  the  dif- 
ferences betweene  them  and  their  enemies,  by 
commanding  all  his  partie  to  take  conditioat 
under  the  (then)  Parliament  and  citty,  but  that 
likewise  hee  had  (at  that  instant)  a  treatie  with 
the  Scots,  when  hee  made  greatest  profeasioa 
to  close  with  them ;  for  the  justification  of 
which,  they  affirmed  that  they  had  both  his  and 
the  queene's  letters  to  make  it  good,  wkidi 
were  greate  allayes  to  their  thoughts  of  sersemg 
him,  and  did  verie  much  justifit  the  generaU  mis- 
fortune hee  lived  under  of  haieing  the  re^mtatism 
of  little  faith  in  his  dealings.**  And  again,  Ash- 
burnham (whose  intercourse  with  both  Crooi- 
well  and  the  king  was  more  free  and  unreserv- 
ed than  that  of  the  other  royal  attendant  Berks- 
ley)  tells  us,  that  CromweU,  after  the  rejectioa 
of  the  proposals,  professed  himself  stiD  lavoar- 
able  to  the  king*s  restoration,  but  became  mort 
reserved  and  private,  and  that  **  he  and  Iretoa 
withdrew  themselves  by  degrees  from  the  free- 
dom of  their  wonted  discourses  of  his  majesty's 
recovery.** 

Those  proposals* — noble,  and  liberal,  aai 
tolerant  as  they  were — have  been  amply  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  the  memoir  of  Mar- 


*  I  mar  imntioii,  tbatdaiinf  Ui«nogoCi«ti«iortlM*f«»' 

Kials,"  Fairfax  obtaioed,  with  difficalty,  tbo  caa—a trfcht 
rliament  that  the  kinc  ahmild  be  allowed  to  are  hn  t^ 
dren.  The  Dukee  of  York  and  Gloooeeter,  afcd  ree|«et* 
iveljr  fooiteen  and  aetreii,  and  the  Prioceea  Eltaaboth,t«etn 
yeara,  niet  their  father  at  MaideCooe,  and  fwaaed  two  dtje 
with  him  at  CaYeraham.  **  The  intenriew  waa  ao  aflreoi* 
that  CromweU,  who  waa  preeeat,  la  aaid  to  have  dMd  lean 
in  deaeribinr  it,  and  to  have  declared  his  eaavefsna  te  Iki 
moat  impliot  faith  in  the  goodaeai  ef  the  kiar.'*  Cttm- 
well's  tears,  aa  we  have  aeea,  were  on  oTery  oceaaoa  rmij 
and  semeeahle,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  sappive  real  «■» 
tioa  here.  Oar  roaaterly  painter,  Madiae,  has  bit  the  mwm 
thooffht  in  his  noble  expreesion,  ttooo  the  hc»  of  dsmwfl. 
of  bold  and  resolote  aancity,  tooched  with  a  fatecastaftkt 
fatare,  in  his  recent  nne  treatment  of  this  eiiianiiHT 
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ten.  After  their  rejection,  no  doabt  Cromwell 
and  Iretoa  felt  the  pressure  of  the  army.  From 
the  memoirs  of  Berkeley,  indeed,  we  distinctly 
lettm  that  now  the  lieatenant-generat  absolute- 
ly affected  to  consider  himself  in  danger,  and 
requested  that  Berkely  and  Ashburnham  would 
Dot  repair  so  frequently  and  with  so  little  dis- 
guise to  his  quarters.  He  still,  indeed,  declared 
hie  undiminished  anxiety  for  an  adjustment  of 
mil  differences,  imprecating  on  himself  and  his 
posterity  the  vengeance  of  heaven  if  he  were 
Dot  sincere  in  his  endeavours  to  serve  the  king 
in  that  particular,  but,  at  the  same  time,  did 
oot  conceal  his  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the 
inconstancy  of  the  army.  Our  former  remarks 
on  the  character  of  the  future  lord-protector 
may  possibly,  in  some  sort,  explain  these  ap- 
parent crafts  and  subtleties. 

But  now  a  decisive  movement  approached, 
which  is  thus  curiously  accounted  for  in  the 
memoir  prefixed  to  the  State  Letters  of  Orrery, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Lord  Broghill  It 
is  a  truly  remarkable  piece  of  secret  history. 
•*  One  time,  particularly,"  says  the  writer,  •*  in 
the  year  1649,  when  Lord  Broghill  was  riding, 
with  Cromwell  on  one  side  of  him,  and  Ireton 
on  the  other,  at  the  head  of  their  army,  they 
feU  into  discourse  about  the  late  king's  death. 
Cromwell  declared,  that  if  the  king  had  follow- 
ed his  own  mind,  and  had  had.  trusty  servants 
about  him,  he  had  fooled  them  all.  And  fur- 
ther said,  that  once  they  had  a  mind*  to  have 
clused  with  him ;  but,  upon  something  that  hap^ 

C«ed,  they  fell  off^  from  their  design  again. 
y  lord,  finding  Cromwell  and  Ireton  in  good 
bamour,  and  no  other  person  being  within  hear- 
ing, asked  them  if  he  might  be  so  bold  as  to  de- 
sire an  account,  Ist.  Why  they  once  would  have 
closed  w.th  the  king!  and,  2dly.  Why  they  did 
oot  t  Cromwell  very  freely  told  him  he  would 
satisfy  him  in  both  his  queries.  The  reason, 
says  he,  why  we  would  once  have  closed  with 
the  king,  was  this :  we  found  that  the  Scots 
and  the  Presbyterians  began  to  be  more  pow- 
erfol  than  we ;  and  if  they  had  made  up  mat- 
ters with  the  king,  we  should  have  been  left 
in  the  lurch ;  therefore,  we  thought  it  best  to 
prevent  them,  by  offTerin^  first  to  come  in  upon 
any  reasonable  conditions.  But  while  we  were 
bosied  with  these  thoughts,  there  came  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  our  spies,  who  was  of  the 
king*s  bedchamber,  which  acqaainted  us  that 
on  that  day  our  doom  was  decreed ;  that  he 
could  not  possibly  tell  what  il  was,  but  we 
might  find  it  out  if  we  could  intercept  a  let- 
ter from  the  king  to  the  queen,^  wherein  he  de- 
clared what  he  would  do.  The  letter,  he  said, 
was  sewed  up  in  the  skirt  of  a  saddle,  and 
the  bearer  of  it  would  come  with  the  saddle 
upon  his  head,  about  ten  o'clock  that  night,  to 
the  Blue  Boar  inn  in  Holborn,  for  there  he  was 
to  take  horse  and  go  to  Dover  with  it.  This 
mesaenger  knew  nothing  of  the  letter  in  the 
saddle,  bat  some  persons  in  Dover  did.  We 
were  at  Windsor  when  we  received  the  letter ; 
and  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  it,  Ireton 
and  I  resolved  to  take  one  trusty  fellow  with 
ua,  and  with  troopers*  habits  to  go  to  the  inn 
in  Holborn,  which  accordingly  we  did,  and  set 
oar  man  at  the  gate  of  the  inn,  where  the  wick- 
et only  was  open,  to  let  people  in  and  out.  Our 
uma  waa  to  give  na  notice  when  a  person  came 


there  with  a  saddle,  while  we,  in  the  disguise 
of  common  troopers,  called  for  cans  of  beer ^  and 
continued  drinking  till  about  ten  o'clock :  the  sen- 
tinel at  the  gate  then  gave  notice  that  the  man 
with  the  saddle  was  come  in.  Upon  this  we 
immediately  rose,  and,  as  the  man  was  leading 
out  his  horse  saddled,  came  up  to  him  with 
drawn  swords,  and  told  him  we  were  there  to 
search  all  that  went  in  and  out ;  but  as  he  look- 
ed like  an  honest  roan,  we  would  only  search 
his  saddle,  and  so  dismiss  him.  Upon  that  we 
ungirt  the  saddle,  and  carried  it  into  the  stall 
where  we  had  been  drinking,  and  led  the  horse- 
man with  our  sentinel ;  then,  ripping  up  one  of 
the  skirts  of  the  saddle,  we  there  found  the 
letter  of  which  we  had  been  informed ;  and 
having  got  it  into  our  hands,  we  delivered  the 
saddle  again  to  the  man,  telling  him  he  was  an 
honest  man,  and  oidding  him  go  about  his  bu- 
siness. The  man,  not  knowing  what  had  been 
done,  went  away  to  Dover.  As  soon  as  we 
had  the  letter  we  opened  it,  in  which  we  found 
the  king  had  acquainted  the  queen  that  he  was 
now  courted  by  both  factions,  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians and  the  arm3%  and  which  bid  fairest 
for  him  should  have  him ;  but  he  thought  he 
should  close  with  the  Scots  sooner  than  the 
other,  dec.  Upon  this,  added  Cromwell,  we 
took  horse  and  went  to  Windsor ;  and,  finding 
we  were  not  likely  to  have  any  tolerable  terms 
from  the  king,  we  immediately,  from  that  time 
forward,  resolved  his  ruin.** 

This  fatal  letter,  which,  if  this  account  is  be- 
lieved, may  be  said  to  have  decided  Charles*s 
fate,  is  thus  curiously  described  to  us  by  the 
author  of  a  work  called  Richardsoniana.  *'  Lord 
Bolingbroke,**  he  says,  "told  us  [Mr.  Pope, 
Lord  Marchmont,  and*  himself]  that  Lord  Oxford 
had  often  told  him  that  he  had  seen,  and  had  in 
I  his  hands,  an  original  letter  that  King  Charles 
I.  wrote  to  the  queen,  in  answer  to  one  of  hers 
that  had  been  intercepted,  and  then  forwarded 
to  him,  wherein  she  had  reproached  him  for 
having  made  those  villains  too  great  conces- 
sions (viz.,  that  Cromwell  should  be  lord-lien- 
tenant  of  Ireland  for  life  without  account ;  that 
that  kingdom  shoukl  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
party,  with  an  army  there  kept  which  should 
know  no  head  but  the  lieutenant ;  that  Crom- 
well should  have  a  garter,  dtc.).  That  in  this 
letter  of  the  king's  it  was  said  that  she  should 
leave  him  to  manage,  who  was  better  informed 
of  all  circurostances>  than  she  could  be ;  but 
she  might  be  entirely  easy  as  to  whatever  con- 
cessions he  should  make  them,  for  that  he 
should  know  in  due  time  how  to  deal  with  the 
rogues,  who,  instead  of  a  silken  garter,  should 
be  fitted  with  a  hempen  cord.  So  the  letter 
ended :  which  answer,  as  they  waited  for,  so 
they  intercepted  accordingly ;  and  it  determin- 
ed his  fate.  This  letter  Lord  Oxford  said  he 
had  oflTered  £500  for.** 

Whatever  the  actuating  motives  may  have 
been — and  perhaps,  aAer  all  that  has  been  said, 
the  reader  will  have  little  difllculty  in  forming 
his  conclusions  of  them — it  is  certain  that  af- 
fairs now  took  a  gloomy  turn  for  the  king.  In- 
fluenced by  their  own  despair  of  Charles,  or 
by  the  formidable  attitude  of  the  agitators  (en- 
couraged secretly,  however,  in  their  commence- 
ment by  Cromwell),  the  great  lieutenant-general 
and  his  son-in-law  embarked  with  the  extreme 
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Republicanism  of  the  army.  Aahbornbam  has 
noted  it  down  as  a  memorable  circamstance, 
that  at  this  time  it  was  that  Cromwell  dis- 
ooarsed  earnestly  and  elaborately  with  Colonel 
Rich  of  the  happiness  which  would  be  the  lot  of 
the  people  of  England  with  such  a  government 
as  the  Netherland  States-General — and  no  donbt 
with  such  a  protector,  or  Prince  of  Orange,  as 
Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  himself  could 
have  furnished ! 

Charles's  last  fatal  step  was  his  flight  to 
Carisbrooke.  But  let  him  not  be  censured  too 
harshly  for  this,  since  there  is  strong  ground 
for  supposing  that  Cromwell  secretly  instigated 
him  to  a  movement  of  some  kind.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  flight  was  made  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  he  received,  hinting  that  his  life  was  in 
danger  from  the  army  agitators ;  and  that  Crom- 
well had  written  to  the  officer  in  command  at 
Hampton  Court,  is  manifest  from  what  trans- 
pired during  the  examination  of  the  latter  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Addressing 
the  speaker,  Colonel  Whaley  says,  "  You  de- 
mand of  me  what  that  letter  was  that  I  showed 
the  king  the  day  he  went  away.  The  letter  I 
shall  show  you ;  but,  with  your  leave,  I  shall 
first  acquaint  you  with  the  author,  and  the 
ground  of  my  showing  H  to  the  king.  The 
author  is  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell;  the 
ground  of  my  showing  it  was  this :  the  letter 
intimates  some  murderous  design,  or  at  least 
some  fear  of  it,  against  his  majesty.  When  I 
read  the  letter,  I  was  much  astonished,  ab- 
horring that  such  a  thing  should  be  done,  or  so 
much  as  thought  of  by  any  that  bear  the  name 
of  Christians.  When  I  had  shown  the  letter 
to  his  majesty,  I  told  him  I  was  sent  to  safe- 
guftvd  him,  and  not  to  murther  him  ;  I  wished 
him  to  be  confident  no  such  thing  should  be 
done 4  I  would  first  die  at  his  feet  in  his  de- 
fence ;  and  therefore  I  showed  it  to  him,  that 
he  might  be  assured,  though  menacing  speech- 
es came  frequently  to  his  ear,  our  general  offi- 
oers  abhorred  so  bloody  and  so  villanous  an  act." 

While  this  is  admitted,  however,  let  us  add, 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  Hammond 
in  any  way  suborned  by  Cromwell  or  Ireton  to 
the  part  he  played  with  his  royal  prisoner, 
though  when  they  found  their  kinsman  in  pos- 
session of  such  a  prise,  is  seems  certain  they 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Ashbomham 
has  given  a  very  curious  letter  from  Cromwell 
to  "  Colonel  Robert  Hammond,"  evidently  de- 
signed to  overweigh  some  objections  entertain- 
ed by  the  latter  to  the  justice  of  any  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  army  to  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority in  Parliament.  The  wily  lieutenant- 
general  resorts  to  his  atvonghoM  of  providence 
and  the  providential,  and  justifies  such  a  re- 
sistance in  a  particular  case.  **Was  there 
not,"  he  asks,  "  a  little  of  this  [the  providential] 
when  Robert  Hammond,  through  dissatisfac- 
tion too,  desired  retirement  from  the  army,  and 
thought  of  quiet  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  V*  He 
proceeds:  **  You  say  *God  had  appointed  au- 
thorities among  the  nations,  to  which  active  or 
passive  obedience  is  to  be  yielded.  This  re- 
sides in  England  in  the  Pariiament.  Therefore, 
active  or  passive,<^o.'  Authorities  and  powera 
are  the  ordinance  of  God.  This  or  that  species 
is  of  human  institution,  and  limited,  some  with 
larger,  others  with  stricter  bonds,  each  one  ac- 


cording to  Its  constitution.  I  do  aot,  therefovs, 
think  Uie  authoritiee  may  do  any  thing,  aind  yel 
such  obedience,  due ;  but  all  agree,  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  reaist.  If  so, 
your  ground  fails,  and  so  likewise  the  infer- 
ence. Indeed,  dear  Robin,  not  to  mahipiy 
words,  the  query  is,  whether  ours  be  ssch  a 
easel  This  ingenuously  is  the  tnie  queatiOB. 
To  this  I  shall  say  nothing,  though  I  could  say 
very  much ;  but  only  desire  thee  to  Bet  what 
thou  findest  in  thy  own  heart  as  to  two  or  three 
plain  considerations :  1st,  Whether  aalna  popaU 
be  a  sound  position  t  Sdly,  Whether,  in  the  w^ 
in  hand,  really  and  before  the  Lord,  before 
whom  conscience  must  stand,  this  be  provided 
for ;  or  the  whole  frait  of  the  war  like  to  be 
frustrated,  and  all  most  like  to  turn  to  what  it 
was,  and  worse  1  And  this  contrary  to  engage- 
ments, declarations,  implicit  oovenanta  w^ 
those  who  ventured  their  lives  upon  those  cov- 
enants and  engagements,  without  whom,  per^ 
haps,  in  equity,  rekixation  ought  not  to  be. 
3dly.  Whether  this  army  be  not  a  lawful  power, 
called  by  God  to  oppose  and  fight  tigmhut  tk 
king  upon  some  Miated  grounds;  and  being  in 
power  to  such  ends,  may  not  oppose  <me  nmmt  of 
authority  for  those  ends  as  well  as  mnuker,  the 
outward  authority  that  called  them  not  by  their 
power  making  the  quarrel  lawful,  kiU  it  being  so 
in  itself  1  If  so,  it  may  be,  acting  will  be  josli- 
fied  in  foro  humane." 

Dear  Robin's  scruples,  bowerer,  were  likely 
to  be  better  satisfied  by  a  succeeding  letter, 
announcing  glorious  news,  and  every  way  ummS 
characteristic  of  the  writer.  **  Dbbbbst  Robuc, 
—Now  (blessed  be  God)  I  can  write,  and  thoa 
receave  freely.  I  never  in  my  life  sawe  more 
deepe  sense,  and  less  will  to  shewe  it  un^ina- 
tianly,  than  in  that  w^k  thou  diddest  write  to  os 
at  Windsor,  and  though  in  the  middest  of  thy 
tentation,  w«^  indeed  (by  what  wee  midentood 
of  it)  was  a  great  one,  and  occasioned  the  great- 
er by  the  letter  the  generall  sent  thee,  oif  w<^ 
thou  wast  not  mistaken  when  fiW  Uddest  ckd- 
Unge  me  to  be  the  venner.  How  good  has  God 
beene  to  dispose  all  to  mereie ;  and  ahhoogh  it 
was  trouble  for  the  present,  yett  Glorie  ia  oeose 
out  of  it,  for  wc^  wee  graise  the  Lorde  with  tbee 
and  for  thee ;  and  traely  the  carriage  has  beeaa 
such  as  occasions  much  honour  to  the  nane  of 
God  and  to  religion.  Goe  on  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lorde  be  still  with  tbea 
But  (deere  Robin)  this  businesse  hath  beea  (I 
trust)  a  mightie  providence  to  this  poote  King- 
dome,  and  to  us  all.  The  House  of  Coidobs  jm 
vecy  sensible  of  the  Ks*  dealings,  and  of  oor 
Brethrens,  in  this  late  transaction.  Yoo  shoold 
doe  well  (if  you  have  anythimge  that  wiay  diatamr 
jugflinge)  to  search  it  out  and  lett  us  knowe  it ; 
it  may  be  of  admirable  use  at  this  Itme,  becaoae 
wee  uiall  (1  hope)  instantly  goe  upon  businesses 
in  relation  to  them,  tendinge  to  prevent  danger. 
The  House  of  Comons  has  this  day  voted  an 
follows :  Firet,  that  they  will  make  noe  more 
addresses  to  the  K.  Sdly.  None  shall  appbe  to 
him  v/^ouX  leave  of  the  two  Houses,  up«ni  paint 
of  beinge  guiltie  of  high  treason.  3dly.  Tkey 
will  receive  nothinge  ftom  the  Kinge,  nor  i 
any  other  bringe  anythinge  to  them  Iroati  1 
nor  receave  anythinge  from  the  Kinge.  Las^r* 
the  Members  of  both  Housea,  who  were  of  tha 
Committee  of  both  Kingdomes,  are  estabhsbed 
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in  all  that  power  in  themselves  for  England 
and  Ireland  w<^  they  bad  to  act  wHh  both  King- 
domes,  and  Sr.  John  Evelin  of  Wilts  is  added 
in  the  roome  of  Mr.  Recorder,  and  Rath.  F. 
Fiennis  in  the  roome  of  Sir  Phillip  Stapleton, 
and  my  Lorde  of  Kent  in  the  roome  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  /  think  it  good  you  take  notice  of  this, 
ike  sooner  the  better.  .  .  .  Lett  us  knowe  how  it*8 
with  you  in  point  of  strength,  and  what  yon 
neede  from  us :  some  of  us  thinke  the  Kinge 
wen  with  you,  and  that  it  concerns  us  to  keep 
that  Island  tfi  great  seemritie^  because  of  the  Freneh^ 
Ac  And  if  soe,  where  can  the  kinge  be  better  ? 
If  you  have  more  force,  you  will  suer  of  full 
provision  for  them.  The  Lorde  blesse  thee : 
pray  for  thy  deere  friend  and  servant, 

"  O.  CaOMWlLL." 

The  debate  referred  to  here  had  been  a  mo- 
mentous one  indeed,  declaring  openly  the  pur- 
pose of  a  republic,  and  the  fate  that  impended 
over  the  king.  Ireton  spoke  with  a  calm  and 
deadly  resolution.  He  said,  *'The  king  had 
denied  the  protection  to  the  people  which  was 
Che  condition  of  obedience  to  him ;  that,  after 
long  patience,  they  should  now,  at  last,  show 
themselves  resolute ;  that  they  should  not  de- 
sert the  brave  men — the  many  thousand  godly 
men — ^who  had  fought  for  them  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  retreat  or  forgiveness,  and  who  would 
never  forsake  the  Parliaihent,  unless  the  Par- 
liaroent  first  forsook  them.**  *' After  some 
farther  debate,"  says  the  author  who  has  re- 
corded these  speeches,  '*  Cromwell  brought  up 
the  rear.  <  It  was  time,'  he  said,  <  to  answer 
the  public  expectation,  that  they  were  able  and 
resolved  to  gooem  and  defend  the  kingdom  by  their 
amn  power^  and  teach  the  people  they  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  a  man  whose  heart  Ood  hardened  in 
cbstinafty*  '  Do  not,'  said  he,  after  giving  ^ 
flattering  character  of  the  army,  whose  valour 
and  godliness  he  extolled  in  the  highest  degreej, 
*  let  the  army  think  themselves  betrayed  to  the 
nge  and  malice  of  an  irreconcilable  enemy; 
whom  they  have  subdued  for  your  sake,  f)rom 
whom  they  should  meet  revenge  and  justice ; 
do  not  drive  them  to  despair,  lest  they  seek 
safety  by  other  means  than  adhering  to  you, 
who  will  not  stick  to  yourselves ;  and  {laying 
his  hand  on  his  sword)  how  destructive  such  a 
resolution  in  them  will  be  to  you  all,  I  tremble 
to  think,  and  leave  you  to  judge.*  *' 

The  resolutions  for  holding  no  more  treaties 
with  the  king—in  other  words,  for  establishing 
a  republic  in  England — passed  by  a  majority 
of  141  to  93. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  outside  the 
House  was  startling,  and  considerable  agitation 
appeared  in  various  quarters.  An  alarming 
tomult  in  the  city,  in  which  the  apprentices 
forced  the  guard,  and  ventured  to  engage  the 
military  under  the  command  of  the  general, 
was  quickly  followed  by  similar  disturbances  in 
Norwich,  Canterbury,  Exeter,  and  several  other 
places.  At  the  same  time,  petitions  from  dif- 
ferent public  bodies  poured  into  the  two  Houses, 
all  eoncurring  in  the  same  prayer,  that  the 
army  should  £9  disbanded,  and  the  king  brought 
back.  Even  now  some  project  of  a  despotism 
seemed  dreaded.  Cromwell  and  his  friends, 
aware  that  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to 
eontrol  the  city  while  their  forces  were  em- 
floyed  in  the  neM,  withdrew  their  opposition 


in  the  lower  chamber  so  far  as  to  permit  the 
Presbyterian  party  to  carry  a  vote  that  no 
change  should  be  made  iq  the  fundamental 
government  of  the  reahn  by  king.  Lords,  and 
Commons ;  and  on  this  ground  the  cttisens  de- 
clared themselves  engaged  to  live  and  to  die 
with  the  Parliament.* 

The  *'  men  of  Kent,*'  under  Hales  and  Gor- 
ing, had,  meanwhile,  encouraged  by  these  city 
tumults,  flown  to  arms,  and  engaged  the  troops 
commanded  by  Fairfax  and  Major-general  Skip- 
pon.  They  were  defeated,  but  the  resolution 
with  which  they  fought  at  Maidstone  startled 
Cromwell  into  personal  exertion  once  again 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Welsh  had,  at  the 
same  time,  assembled  under  the  banners  of 
their  chiefs ;  and  Colonel  Poyer,  the  governor 
of  Pembroke  Castle,  an  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  Parliament,  joined  by  Colonels  Lang- 
home  and  Powell,  had  proclaimed  Charles, 
and  defied  his  enemies. 

Several  towns  followed  the  example  with 
which  they  were  thus  supplied,  and  in  some 
skirmishes  which  followed,  the  advantage  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Royalists ;  but  the  approach 
of  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  a  few  regimento  of 
veterans  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents. 
Having  driven  them  within  their  walls,  the 
lieutenant-general  immediately  invested  Pem- 
broke, resolved  to  carry  the  fortress  in  his 
usual  manner  by  a  spirited  assault.  His  men, 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  their  invincible 
leader,  and  inflamed  by  the  fanatical  discourses 
of  Hugh  Peters,  **  dashed  into  the  ditch,  as- 
cended the  ramparts,  and  were  about  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  garrison,**  whom  they 
bad  hoped  to  find  unprepared,  when,  on  a  sud- 
den, they  were  attacked  with  the  utmost  fury, 
and,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  amid  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion  of  night,  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  their  camp  considerably  diminished  in 
number.  For  two  months  the  castle  held  out, 
and  then  surrendered  under  circumstances 
which  left  no  hope  of  mercy.  Yet  Cromwell 
was  not  unmerciful.  Langbome,  Poyer,  and 
Powell  were  condemned  to  death  as  traitors. 
After  several  months*  imprisonment,  it  was  or- 
dered that  one  only,  to  be  determined  by  lot, 
should  suffer.  The  lot  fell  upon  Poyer,  and  he 
was  executed. 

Cromweirs  amazingly  watchAil  activity  at 
this  time  may  be  well  illustrated  by  a  letter 
of  his  (in  the  British  Museum),  addressed  to 
some  officers  in  the  Welsh  counties.  It  tells 
its  own  story :  *•  I  send,**  he  says,  "  this  on- 
closed  by  itselfe,  because  it*s  of  greater  mo- 
ment. The  other  you  may  communicate  to 
Mr.  Rumsey  as  far  as  you  thinke  fitt,  and  I 
have  written.  I  would  not  have  him  or  other 
honest  men  be  discouraged  that  I  thinke  it  not 
fitt  at  present  to  enter  into  contests ;  H  will  be 
good  to  yeeild  a  little  for  publique  advantage, 
and  truely  that  is  my  end,  wherein  I  desire  you 
to  satisfie  them.  ...  I  have  sent,  as  my  letter 
mentions,  to  have  you  remove  out  of  Breck- 
noksheire,  indeed  mto  that  part  of  Glamorgan- 
sheire  vr^  lyeth  next  Munmouthsheire,  for  this 
end.  . .  Wee  have  plaine  disooveries  that  Sir 
Trevor  Williams,  of  Langevie,  about  two  miles 
from  Uske,  in  the  eountie  of  Monmouth,  was 
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yery  deepe  in  the  ploU  of  betrajinge  Cbep- 
stowe  Castle,  soe  that  wee  are  cot  of  doubt  of 
his  guiltinesse  thereof. . .  I  doe  hereby  author- 
ize you  to  seize  him,  as  also  the  high  sherifie 
of  Munmouth,  Mr.  Morgan,  whoe  was  in  the 
sameplott. . .  But  because  Sir  Trevor  Williams 
is  the  more  dangerous  man  by  farr,  I  would 
have  you  to  seize  him  first,  and  the  other  will 
easilie  be  had.  To  the  end  you  may  not  be 
frustrated,  and  that  you  be  not  deceaved,  I 
thinke  fitt  to  give  you  some  caracters  of  the 
man,  and  some  intimations  how  tbinges  stand. 
He  is  a  man  (as  I  am  informed)  full  of  craft 
and  subtiltie,  very  bould  and  resolute,  hath  a 
house  at  Langevie  well  stored  with  armes, 
and  very  stronge,  his  neighbours  about  him 
yery  malignant  and  much  for  him,  whoe  are 
apt  to  rescue  him  if  apprehended,  much  more 
to  discoTer  anythinge  wh*"^  may  prevent  it. 
He  isfull  of  iealosie,  partly  out  of  guilt,  butt 
much  more  because  he  doubts  some  that  were 
In  the  businesse  have  discovered  him,  which 
indeed  they  have,  and  alsoe  because  he  knowes 
that  his  servant  is  brought  hither,  and  a  minis- 
ter to  be  examined  here,  whoe  are  able  to  dis- 
cover the  whole  plott.  If  you  should  march 
directly  into  that  countie  and  neer  him,  it*s 
odds  he  either  fortefies  his  house,  or  gives  you 
the  slip,  soe  alsoe  if  you  should  goe  to  his 
bouse  and  not  finde  him  there,  or  if  you  attempt 
to  take  him  and  misse  to  effect  it,  or  if  you 
make  any  knowen  enquirie  after  him,  it  will  be 
discovered. . .  Wherefore  to  the  first  you  have  a 
faire  pretence  of  goinge  out  of  Breoknoksheire 
to  quarter  about  Newport  and  Carleon,  which 
is  not  above  4  or  5  miles  from  his  house.  You 
may  send  to  Col.  Herbert,  whose  house  lyeth 
in  Munmouthsheire,  whoe  will  certainlie  ac- 
quainte.  you  where  he  is.  You  are  alsoe  to 
send  to  Capt.  Nicolas,  whoe  is  at  Chepstowe, 
to  require  him  to  assiste  you  if  he  should  gett 
into  his  house,  and  stand  upon  his  guard.  Sam 
Jones,  whoe  is  quartermr  to  Col.  Herbert's 
troupe,  will  be  very  assistinge  to  you  if  you 
send  to  him.  to  meete  you  at  your  quarters, 
both  by  lettinge  you  knowe  where  he  is,  and 
alsoe  in  all  matters  of  intelligence.  If  tbeire 
shall  be  neede,  Capt.  Bnrge  his  troupe,  now 
quarteringe  in  Glamorgansheire,  shall  be  di- 
rected to  receave  orders  from  you.  You  per- 
ceave  by  all  this  that  wee  are  (it  may  be)  a  lit- 
tle too  much  soUicitous  in  this  businesse ;  it's 
our  fault ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  temper  oauseth 
us  often  to  overact  businesse,  wherefore  with- 
out more  adoe  wee  leave  it  to  you,  and  you  to 
the  guidance  of  God  herein,  and  rest  yours, 
O.  Cbomwell.  . .  If  you  seize  him,  bring  dclett 
him  be  brought  with  a  strong  guard  to  me.  If 
Capt.  Nicolas  should  light  on  him  at  Chep- 
stowe, doe  you  strengthen  him  with  a  good 
guard  to  bring  him.  . .  If  you  seize  his  person, 
disarme  his  house,  butt  lett  not  his  armes  be 
imbeziled.  ...  If  you  need  Capt.  Burge  his 
troupe,  it  quarters  betweene  Newport  and  Car- 
diffe." 

Then  followed  the  Presbyterian  invasion  by 
the  Covenanters'  army  jof  the  Scots,  and  the 
regular  commencement  of  the  second  civil  war. 
Cromwell,  advised  of  this,  at  once  put  his  forces 
in  motion  to  join  Lambert  in  the  north,  and 
give  the  Covenanters  battle.  He  did  this,  it 
may  be  supposed,  with  especial  zeal,  and  the 


battle  of  Preston,  fought  Angost  17th,  164ft, 
threw  both  kingdoms  into  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
publicans. The  Scots,  **  who  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  compreheodipg  that  Cromwell  was 
not  still  in  Wales"  (with  such  rapidity  bad  bs 
approached),  even  by  this  their  decisive  over- 
throw in  Lancashire,  were  commanded  by  Duke 
Hamilton ;  the  English,  who  sided  with  them, 
by  the  same  Sir  Marroaduke  Langdale  whom 
Cromwell  had  beaten  at  Naseby.  Their  armies 
together  numbered  31,000 ;  the  force  under 
Cromwell,  including  Lambert's,  which  had  ef> 
fected  a  junction  with  him  on  his  approach, did 
not  in  all,  according  to  Wbitelocke,  exceed 
8600.  Nothing  but  ^e  event  could  have  justi- 
fied the  instant  assault  of  the  Royalists  vrith 
this  vast  disparity  of  force.  But  the  bigotry  of 
the  Scots  gave  Cromwell  an  advantage  which 
be  bad  no  doubt  well  calculated  on :  **  their 
sectarian  hatred  of  the  Cavalier  armj,  not- 
withstanding their  engagement  in  the  same 
cause,  leading  them  to  withhold  their  support 
from  their  English  allies,  when  the  latter  were 
separately  attacked  \***  and  their  own  perfect 
overthrow  justly  and  most  retributively  follow- 
ed. As  to  the  north  countrymen  under  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  Cromwell  confessed  that 
never  had  be  seen  foot  fight  so  desperately  as 
they.  But  nothing  could  withstand  the  furi- 
ous charges  of  Cromwell  and  his  old  gaUaat 
Ironsides.  Two  thousand  men  were  slsin  in 
the  battle,  and  as  many  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Republicans  (including  the  Duke  of  HaintHon 
himself,  the  leader  of  the  confederates)  as  ex- 
ceeded in  number  their  own  entire  army. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Cromwell  wrote  to 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  moat 
striking  despatch  of  this  battle.  **  After  the 
conjunction  of  that  party,"  he  begins,  **  which 
I  brought  with  roe  out  of  Wales  with  the  north- 
ern forces  about  Knaresborough  and  Wetberhy, 
hearing  that  the  enemy  was  advanced  with 
their  army  into  Lancashire,  we  came  the  6tb 
instant  to  Hodder  Bridge,  over  Ribtile,  where 
we  had  a  council  of  war,  and  upon  advertise- 
ment the  enemy  intended  southward,  and  since 


*  This  it  aUegttd  m  Ttrioos  ftnthoritiea.  Hm  nee  of  Om 
Cavftli«n  lui«w  no  boniHla,  m  may  be  M«tt  to  tbe  fenowiaf 
extract  from  tbe  PerlwtMnt  Porter:  **NotlMag  is  Wud 


now  mmoag;  the  bretbren  bat  trioo^ih  and  joy.  nngn^  aad 
mirth,  for  their  happy  eoeoeee  (thntt  fe  fA«  drv«Mlrat,«ntf 
next  to  NoU  CrcmweWt  note)  agaiaat  tbe  SooU,  wfcow  they 
Taunt  they  have  beaten  to  doat.  Tba  troth  ia,  eve*  Dvha 
Hamilton  hoMelf  was  cornipted  with  moo^ ;  why  oim  did 
he  deliver  5000  foot  and  SOOO  horse  onto  the  ceeuaand  of 
Major^n.  Daily,  •  sioom  eervant  o^  the  Ktrkaotm  o^ 

Umd^  who  iurrendered  them  ail  up  tnto  the  hmmia  o/i 

wett,  without  otriking  om  etrokel  The  tmth  is,  the  Soscs 
army  is  totally  raDt«d  (so  great  are  oar  sins,  aiul  so  fierce 
is  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  against  ns).  Dake  Hawnltna 
being  besieged  in  the  town  of  Uttoxcter,  was  faveed  to  fwiA 
himself  and  the  small  haadfal  with  him ;  w^  as  if  the  drvd 
had  got  to  himself  tbe  sole  sway  of  mondaae  affHra,  thfo 
most  valiant  and  heroic  knight.  Sir  Marmadake.  was  oa- 
Inekily  sarprised,  wiUi  some  «jCber  worthy  Lt^rftlists,  ■■ 
they  were  sitting  in  a  blind  alehotose,  where  Iher  sappsaed 
themselvee  secure,  and  carried  prisoners  to  NoUkkghaa 
Castle.  Bat  Monro,  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  ChnsK»»- 
dom,  is  coming  on  with  a  powerful  army,  to  give  NoU  Cro»- 
well  another  field  fight.  He  hath  seat  to  the  estates  •f 
Scotland,  imploring  them  for  a  recruit  both  of  men  umi 
money,  which  they  have  cndered  him :  the  renowned  Easl 
of  Culender,  with  some  troopa  of  hune,  is  eecaped  to  hn^ 
with  whom  he  hath  united  his  remnant :  «f  CVeeiwiff  emo 
ohatter  this  arm^  olse.  he  witt  froue  I 
fortunate  viUaiiU  that  ever  acted  etifdU^f.  . 
hard  play  here,  fbr  theee  will  not  be  lao^wd  oot  of  t 
loyalty,  nor  frightened  oat  of  themselrea  with  the  Km 
rfhis  6iM0»  noM.^'-P^.  Pltrt^  Aoff.  SS  to  S^fiL  i,  IMS 


nuiw,  I*  vmcmfmu  en  ■■■^ 

mnant  itf  CretmmeB  ema 
r  kimoe^ome  oj  the  oMst 
•tudkuf.    HewOl  fiMd 
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coniinned  that  tbej'resolTed  for  London  itself, 
and  information  that  the  Irish  forces,  under 
Monro,  lately  come  oat  of  Ireland,  which  con- 
sisted of  1200  horse  and  1600  foot,  were  on 
tlieir  march  towards  Lancaster,  to  join  with 
them,  it  was  thought  that  to  engage  the  ene- 
my to  fight  was  our  business,  and  accordingly 
we  marched  OTer  the  bridge  that  night,  and 
quartered  the  whole  army  in  the  fields.  Next 
morning  we  marched  towards  Preston,  having 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  drawing  to- 
gether thereabouts  from  all  his  out-quarters. 
We  drac  oui  a  forlorn  of  about  200  horse  and  400 
foot :  these  gallantly  engaged  the  enemy *s  scouts 
and  outguards  un/t/  im  iMii  opportumiy  to  bring 
up  our  whole  army.  So  soon  as  our  foot  and 
horse  were  come  up,  we  resolved  that  night  to 
engage  them  if  we  could,  and  therefore  advan- 
cing with  our  forloms,  and  putting  the  rest  of 
the  army  into  as  good  a  posture  as  the  ground 
would  bear  (which  was  totally  inconvenient  for 
oar  horse,  being  all  enclosure,  and  miry  ground), 
«M  presMed  upon  them  through  a  lane^  for(^  them 
from  their  ground  after  four  hours*  dispute,  until 
we  came  to  the  town,  into  ufhieh  four  troops  of 
wn  regiment  firat  entered^  and  being  well  second- 
ed by  Col.  Harrison*s  regiment,  charged  the 
enemy  in  the  town,  and  cleared  the  streets. 
At  the  last  the  enemy  was  put  into  disorder, 
many  men  slain,  many  prisoners  taken ;  the 
doke,  with  rooet  of  the  Scoto  horse  and  foot, 
retreated  over  the  bridge,  where,  aAer  a  very 
hot  dispute  betwixt  the  Lancashire  regiments, 
pmwt  of  mff  lord^generaPa  and  them  being  at  push 
o/piket  they  were  beaten  from  the  bridge,  and 
oor  horse  and  foot  following  them,  killed  many, 
and  took  divers  prisoners,  and  we  possessed 
the  bridge  over  Darwent,  and  a  few  houses 
there ;  the  enemy  being  drawn  up  within  mus- 
ket shot  of  us,  where  we  lay  that  night,  we  not 
being  able  to  attempt  further  upon  the  enemy, 
the  night  preventing  us.  In  this  posture  did 
the  enemy  and  we  lie  the  most  part  of  that 
night.  Upon  our  entering  the  town,  many  of 
the  enemy*s  horse  fled  towards  Lancaster,  in 
the  chase  of  whom  went  divers  of  our  horse, 
who  pursued  them  near  ten  miles,  and  had  ex- 
ecution of  them,  and  took  about  500  horse,  and 
many  prisoners.  We  possessed  in  the  fight 
very  much  of  the  enemy's  ammunition.  I  be- 
lieve they  lost  4  or  5000  arms ;  the  number 
of  slain  we  judge  to  be  about  1000 ;  the  prison- 
ers we  took  were  about  4000.  In  the  night 
they  marched  away  7  or  8000  foot,  and  about 
4000  horse  ;  we  followed  them  with  about  3000 
foot,  and  about  2500  horse  and  dragoons ;  and 
in  this  prosecution,  that  worthy  gentleman. 
Col.  Thomhaugh,  pressing  too  boldly,  was  slain, 
being  run  into  the  body,  and  thigh,  and  head  by 
the  enemy*s  lancers.  Our  horse  still  prosecu- 
ted the  enemy,  killing  and  taking  divers  all  the 
way ;  but  by  that  time  our  army  was  come  up, 
they  recovered  Wiggon,  before  we  could  at- 
tempt anything  upon  them.  We  lay  that  night 
in  the  field,  close  by  the  enemy,  being  very  dirty 
and  tcesry,  where  we  had  some  skirmishing, 
dee.  We  took  Major-general  Van  Druske, 
Col.  Hurrey,  and  Lieut.-cul.  Ennis.  The  next 
morning  the  enemy  marched  towards  Warring- 
ton, made  a  stand  at  a  pass  near  Winwick ;  we 
held  them  in  some  dispute  until  our  army  was 
come  up,  they  maintaining  the  pass  with  great 


resolution  for  many  hours,  but  our  men,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  charged  very  home  upon  them, 
beat  them  from  their  standing,  where  we  killed 
about  1000  of  them,  and  took  (as  we  belie ve> 
about  2000  prisoners,  and  prosecuted  them 
home  to  Warrington  tows,  where  they  possess- 
ed the  bridge.  As  soon  as  we  came  thither,  I 
received  a  message  from  Lieut.-gen.  Baily,  de- 
siring some  capitulation,  to  which  1  yielded ; 
gave  him  these  terms:  That  he  should  sur- 
render himself,  and  all  his  ofilcers,  and  prison- 
ers of  war,  with  all  his  arms,  and  ammunition, 
and  horses,  upon  quarter  for  life,  which  accord- 
ingly is  done.  Here  we  took  about  4000  com- 
plete arms,  and  as  many  prisoners,  and  thus 
you  have  their  infantry  ruined.  The  duke  is 
marched  with  his  remaining  horse,  which  are 
about  3000,  towards  Namptwhich,  where  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country  have  taken  about  500 
of  them ;  the  country  will  scarce  sufifer  any  of 
my  men  to  pass,  but  bring  them  in  and  kiU  di- 
vers, as  they  light  upon  them.  I  have  sent 
post  to  my  Lord  Grey,  to  Sir  Henry  Cholmeley, 
and  Sir  Edward  Roads,  to  gather  all  together 
with  speed  for  their  prosecution.  Monro  is 
about  Cumberland,  with  the  horse  that  ran 
away,  and  his  Irish  horse  and  foot,  but  1  have 
left  a  considerable  strength  I  hope  to  make  re- 
sistance till  we  can  come  up  to  them.  Thus 
you  have  the  narrative  of  the  particulars  of  the 
success.  /  could  hardly  tell  how  to  say  Use, 
there  being  ao  much  of  God,  and  I  was  not  willing 
to  aay  more,  lest  there  should  seem  to  be  anything 
of  man.  Only  give  me  leave  to  add  one  word, 
showing  the  disparity  of  the  forces  on  both 
sides,  that  so  you  may  see,  and  all  the  world 
acknowledge,  the  great  hand  of  God  in  this 
business.  The  Scots  army  could  not  be  less 
than  12,000  foot,  well  armed,  and  5000  horse ; 
Langdale  not  less  than  2500  foot  and  1500 
horse ;  in  all,  21,000.  Ours,  in  all,  about  8600. 
And  by  computation,  about  2000  of  the  enemy 
slain,  betwixt  8000  and  9000  prisoners,  besides 
what  are  lurking  in  hedges  and  private  places, 
which  the  country  daily  bring  in  or  destroy  !"* 
The  force,  precision,  and  graphic  beauty  of  this 
description  could  not  possibly  be  excelled. 

And  now  Cromwell,  following  up  his  blow, 
marched  on  for  Scotland*  to  extinguish  all  tra- 


*  On  tb«  tT*  of  marchinf  from  Berwick,  he  wrote  agaia 
to  the  Hoaee  :  "A  letUr  wm  this  day  read  in  theiHunee 
from  Lieat-gen.  Cromwell,  oat  of  Scotland,  tlie  meet  ma- 
Uriel  Dart  we  will  five  voa  aa  followetb :  '  Upon  Frid^r, 
Sept.  S9,  came  an  order  irym  the  Earl  of  Laneriek,  and  di- 
vers Lords  of  his  pertie.  reqairinfe  the  Govemoar  of  Ber- 
wick to  roarche  oat  of  the  Town,  which  aooordinf  1/  he  did 
on  Satardaj,  Sept.  SO,  at  which  time  I  entered,  hanaf* 
placed  a  garicon  there  for  joar  nse.  The  Ooremoar  woold 
faine  have  capitulated  for  the  English,  bat  wee  having* 
this  adrintaiie  upon  him,  would  nut  hearof  it,soe  that  thef 
are  sabmitted  to  year  mercie,  and  are  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Sir  Artbar  Heslerigge,  whoe  (I  believe)  will  give 
yuu  a  good  accompt  of  them,  and  whoe  hath  already  turned 
out  the  malignant  Major,  and  patt  aa  hooeet  men  in  hie 
roome.    I  have  also  recMved  an  Order  for  Carlisle,  and 


have  sent  Col.  Bright,  with  Hurae  and  Foot,  to  reoeave  it ; 
Sir  Andrew  Car  and  Col.  Soot  beinge  gone  with  him  to  re« 
quire  an  obeervanre  of  the  Order,  there  haringe  beene  a 
treaty  and  an  agreement  betwixt  the  two  partiee  in  Sool- 
land  to  disband  all  forces,  except  fifteen  hundred  horse  and 
foot,  under  the  Earl  of  Leven,  which  are  to  be  kept  to  see 
all  remaininge  forces  disbanded ;  and  havinge  some  •4her 
tbinge  to  desire  from  the  Committee  of  esutes  et  Ediabargh 
for  your  serviccu  I  am  myselfe  guim  thitherward  this  da/» 
and  soe  sooo  as  I  shall  be  able  to  give  j^ou  a  further  Aocompl 
thereof,  I  shall  doe  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  make  it  my  de- 
sire that  the  Oarixon  of  Berwick  (into  which  I  have  phoed 
a  itegiment  ef  foot,  and  shall  be  attended  alMW  by  a  Reg i- 
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ces  of  Hamilton's  partj,  and  on  his  march  pre- 
senred  sach  remarkable  discipline,  that  never, 
according  to  the  Scotch,  had  they  **  seen  sach 
A  civil  people  in  all  their  days."  Better  evi- 
dence of  this,  however,  will  not  be  asked  than 
what  is  offered  by  the  following  traly  admirable 
proclamation  :  '*  Whereas  wee  are  marchinge 
with  the  Parliament's  Armie  into  the  Kingdome 
of  Scotland,  in  pursoance  of  the  remaininge  part 
of  the  Enimy  whoe  lately  invaded  the  Kingdome 
of  England,  and  for  the  recoverie  of  the  Gari- 
zona  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  these  are  to  de- 
clare, that  if  any  officer  or  Mouldier  under  my 
Command  shall  take,  or  demand  any  monie,  or 
ghall  vioUnily  take  any  horteM,  goods^  or  victuaU 
without  Order,  or  thau  ahute  the  People  in  any 
tort,  He  shall  be  tryed  by  a  Cooncell  of  War, 
and  the  said  person  so  offendinge  shall  be  pun- 
ished accordinge  to  the  Articles  of  War,  made 
for  the  Government  of  the  Armie  in  the  King- 
dome  of  England,  tohieh  i*  death.  Each  Colo- 
nel, or  other  chiefe  Officer  in  every  Regiment, 
is  to  transcribe  the  Copie  of  this,  and  to  cause 
the  jBame  to  be  delivered  to  each  Captain  of  his 
regiment ;  and  every  said  Captain  of  each  re- 
apective  tronpe  and  companie  is  to  publish  the 
same  to  hie  Troupe  or  Companie.  and  to  take  a 
strict  course  that  nothinge  be  done  contrary 
hereunto.  Given  under  my  hand,  this  20th 
Sept.,  1688.  CaoMwaLL.** 

Arrived  at  Edinburgh,  the  victorious  general 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  even  called 
••the  deliverer  of  the  kirk."  He  conferred 
with  commiasioners,  had  visits  from  the  pro- 
vost and  Scottish  nobles,  and  received  gorgeous 
entertainments  at  the  public  cost.  General 
Leven,  the  Lord  Argyle,  and  several  other  no- 
blemen, invited  him  and  bis  suite  to  a  sumptu- 
ous banquet  in  the  castle  just  before  his  depar- 
ture ;  and,  adds  Whitelocke,  when  he  left  the 
place,  the  majestic  fortress  saluted  him  with  | 
lis  great  guns,  and  numeroua  lords  convoyed 
him  beyond  the  city  precincts. 

Cromwell's  return  to  the  capital  settled  the 
fate  of  Charles.  Yet  he  had  not  returned  with- 
out one  frightful  dash  of  cloom  pervading  all 
his  glory.  Jo  one  of  the  closing  skirmishes  of 
the  campaign  he  had  lost  his  eldest  son,  Oliver,* 

OMiU  of  Hone)  may  U  prof  id«d  for,  and:  that  Sic  Aitlmr 
Haalariff*  maj  neeim  eoramatida  to  aiippli«  it  witb>  funa  I 
and  adNnaaitioo  from  Naweaatla,  and  be  otberwiae  enabled 
faj  TOO  to  farniah  thia  Garixoa  with  all  other  neeeaeanea, 
•ooordinn  aa  a  plaee  of  that  iropurtanee  will  require.  De- 
dringe  that  theea  mevoiea  majr  begett  trvat  and  thankfol- 
Boaae  to  God,  the  oolj  Author  of  them,  and  an  improve- 
ment of  them  to  hia  glorie  and  the  Good  of  thie-poor  Kinf  •^ 
doaae,  I  reat  yoor  moat  hnmMe  Servant,  O.  Cbomwbll. 
Berwick,  td  October,  1«48.»  »♦— P«/.  Diur.,  Oet.  9-16, 1048. 
*  *•  Thia  yoonf  man,'*  aaja  Noble,  in  hia^Blemoira  of  the 
Protectoial  Hooae.  *•  waa,  at  the  breakinf  out  of  the  ciTil 
war,  aboot  nineteen,  aoon  after  which,  bv  hit  faiher'a  inr 
tenet,  he  pfoeaied  a  eommiaaion  in  the  Parliament  army ; 
and  it  ia  certain  thn|  this  Oliver  waa  a  captain  ao  early  a* 
April,  1643,  for  a  aoldier  foinflr  to  bum  a  MS.  nUtinf  to 
the  aatkpntiea  of  Petefborooffh,  when  the  aoldiera,  nnder 
hia  father,  wen  makinf  gnat  devaatation,  eapecially  in  the 
painted  gteaa  in  the  Cathedral,,  at  which  the  elder  Oliver 
aaaiated,  Mr.  Huecin  ndeemed  the  M8.  for  ten  ahiUtnga, 
mad  peranaded  the  eoldier  to  wriu  the  following  acknowl- 
edgment :  *  I  pny  let  thia  ecripton  book  alone,  for  he  hath 
paid  me  far  it ;  and  thenfon  I  woolddeaiie  yon  to  let  it 
nkoe,  br  me  Bennr  Topolrffe,  aoaldier  under  Captain 
CiomweU,  Colonel  CromwelTa  ion,  thenfon  I  pny  let  it 
akme,  Benry  Tonelyflb,  April  9f,  1643.'  Aa  a  further 
proof  of  thia,  Lilbume,  tk*  faeHam$,  acevaea  Oliver,  hia 
nther,  in  1647,  with  having  aeveral  nlatiooa  hi  the  armr ; 
mad  among  otheia,  two  of  hie  own  aone,  one  a  captain  of  the 
faoaial'a  ufo-fuanl,  the  other  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  hone 


who  held  a  commission  of  captain  in  the  regv 
ment  of  horse  commanded  by  Harrison.  TMi 
young  man  appears  to  have  possessed,  with 
Henry,  the  greatest  share  of  his  father's  rs- 
spect  and  confidence — all  his  ehiklren  bad  his 
love— and  was  remembered  by  him  in  his  dy- 
ing hour,  when  his  mind  seemed  wandering  fm 
the  Protectorate*8  auccessor. 

Richard  was  now  CromwelTs  eldert  soib. 
He  was  not  in  the  army,  though  he  accepted  a 
nominal  commission  under  the  Protectorate 
If  it  is  within  the  limit  of  probability  that  the 
triumphant  soldier  meditated,  even  thos  early, 
any  seizure  of  the  supreme  power,  it  most  have 
added  to  his  grief  in  losing  the  first-bom  of  his 
ehiklren,  to  reflect  that  his  heir  now  was  aa 
idle  youth,  given  to  somewhat  dissolute  gaye- 
ties,  suspected,  moreover,  of  Royalist  prejudi- 
ces, and  without  a  paftiole  of  vigour  or  firm- 
ness about  him. 

A  negotiation  for  the  marria^  of  Ricbaid 
with  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Major  (the  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  and  wealthy  family  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  himself  high  sheHflT  of  that  coanty 
in  1640)  had  been  broken  oflT,  for  some  anex- 
plained  reason,  before  the  campaign  of  the  aeo- 
ond  civil  war,  resumed  after  its  dose,  agara 
broken  oflT  on  a  question  of  peconiary  settle- 
ment, and  again,  within  a  year  of  the  preeeat 
time,  renewed.  I  have  found  Cromwell*6  own 
letters  relating  to  it,  and  they  exhibit  this  ex- 
traordinary man  in  so  striking  and  characteris- 
tic an  attitude  among  his  family,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  they  should  hitherto 
have  been  so  strangely  neglected  by  his  biof- 
raphers. 

The  first  of  these  letters  is  dated  on  the  S6th 
of  February,  1647,  and  addressed  to  a  friend, 
**  idle  Dick  Norton/*  a  colonel  in  bis  amay,  aad 
a  man  evidently  endeared  to  him  by  many  af- 
fectionate ties,  notwithstanding  idleneaa  aad 
apparently  reckless  habits.  ^  Daaaa  Nobtoi^ 
— I  have  sent  my  sonn  over  to  thee,  beioge 
willingo  to  answear  Providence,  and  although 
I  confesse  /  have  had  an  oger  of  a  very  grtai 
propoeition  from  a  father  of  his  daufkier,  yett 
truely  I  rather  encline  to  this  in  my  tbooghts, 
berAiuee,  though  the  other  be  veryfarr  greater,  yeU 
I  see  different  tyea,  and  not  that  aaeuranee  efgad" 
linesse,  yett  indeed  faimesse.  I  confcaee  that 
which  is  tould  me  conceminge  the  estate  <»f 
Mr.  M.  is  more  than  I  can  looke  for  as  thmges 
now  stand.  ...  If  God  please  to  bring  it  abc 
the  consideration  of  pietie  in  the  parenu.  i 
such  hopes  of  the  gentlewoman  in  that  re^ 
make  the  businesse  to  me  a  great  mercie,  ( 
coming  w^h  i  desier  to  waite  upon  God. ...  I 
am  confident  of  thy  love,  and  desier  thtnges  aay 
be  carried  with  privacie.    The  Lorde  doe  his 

in  CoL  Harriaon'a  regiment ;  hoth,  aajt  Lilbvna,  raw  aai 
uneiperienced  aoldiera.  k  is  well  known  thai  E<dk,  hm 
then  second  aim,  was  wA  designed  for  the  ewerd,  b«t  tkm 
bar,  and  had  nocommiseicm  in  the  army  nntil  loag  aftwr  kia 
father  had  been  declared  Protector,  ao  that  the  som  ef  Oh- 
Ter  then  in  the  armjr  must  be  this  gentleman  ami  Bear/ 
his  brother :  hot  it  is  observable  thai  Henry,  who  eertmaly 
was  captain  of  the  liie-^nard,  is  mentioned  Srsc  Scasne 
any  anther  noticee  this  aon  Oliver  at  all,  and  uomt,  that  I 
know  of,  has  given  ne  anv  acconnt  of  what  became  td  hm. 
He  was  lulled  ia  July.  1648,  in  attempting  to  nptim  the 
Scotch  army  that  invaded  England  nnder  the  Dake  ef  Bam- 


iltoa,  at  which  time  OoL  Harmon  waa 
dronmetanee  alearly  evinces  that  it  was  him 
killed,  as  he  is  just  above  mentkoed  aa  being  n 
Harhaon'i  ragimant." 
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wfl],  that's  best,  to  w<^  submittioge,  I  rest  yoor 
homble  servant,  O.  Chomwbll." 

This  refers  to  the  opening  of  the  negotiation. 
Mr.  Major  appears  to  ba?e  broken  it  off,  how- 
ever, for  some  secret  reason  of  objection.  A 
year  after  overtores  besan  again,  **  Mr.  Robin- 
son, a  preacher  at  Soatnampton,"  having  been 
apparently  selected  for  the  purpose,  either  by 
the  still  love-sick  Richard,  or  by  the  second 
and  wiser  thoughts  of  Mr.  Major  himself.  To 
Mr.  Robinson,  Cromwell  thos  writes  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1648. 

••  S*, — I  thanke  you  for  your  kinde  letter.  As 
to  the  bosinesse  you  mention,  I  desire  to  use 
this  plaionesse  with  you.  When  the  last  over- 
ture was  betweene  me  and  Mr.  Major,  by  the 
mediation  of  CoU.  Norton,  after  the  meetinge 
I  had  with  Mr.  Major  at  Famham,  I  desired  the 
ColL  (findinge,  as  I  thought,  some  scruples  and 
hesitation  in  Mr.  Major)  to  knowe  of  him  wheth- 
er his  minde  was  free  to  the  thinge  or  not. 
Coll.  Norton  gave  me  this  accompt,  that  Mr. 
Major,  by  reason  of  some  matters  as  they  then 
stood,  was  not  very  free  thereunto,  whereupon 
I  did  acquiesce,  submittinge  to  the  providence 
of  God.  Upon  your  revivinge  of  the  bosinesse 
to  roe,  &  your  letter,  I  thinke  fitt  to  retume 
you  this  answear,  6l  to  say  in  plainnesse  of 
spirit  to  you.  That  upon  yoor  testimonie  of  the 
gentlewoman's  worth  6l  the  common  reporte 
of  the  pietie  of  the  familie,  I  shall  be  wiUinge 
to  entertaine  therenewioge  of  the  iflotion  upon 
such  considerations  as  may  be  to  mutuall  satis- 
faction, only  I  thinke  that  a  speedie  resolution 
will  be  very  convenient  to  both  parties.  The 
Lorde  direct  all  to  his  glory.  I  desier  your 
prayers  therein,  and  rest  your  very  affection- 
ate friend,  O.  Cbomwbll.** 

And  eleven  days  after,  I  find  the  following 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Major  himself,  describing 
passages  of  the  interval.  **S*, — I  receaved 
some  intimations  formerly,  &,  by  the  last  re- 
tome  from  Southampton  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, conceminge  the  revivinge  the  last  yeare's 
motion  touchinge  my  sonn  and  your  daughter. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  alsoe  pleased  to  send  inclo- 
sed in  his  a  letter  fVom  you  to  him,  bearinge 
date  the  6*^  of  this  instant  February,  wherein  I 
finde  your  willingnesse  to  entertaine  any  good 
meanes  for  the  compleatinge  of  that  businesse. 
From  whence  I  take  encouragement  to  send 
xoy  sonn  to  wayte  upon  you,  6c  by  him  to  lett 
you  knowe  that  my  desiers  are  (if  Providence 
soe  dispose)  very  full  6l  free  to  the  thinge,  if 
upon  an  interview  theire  prove  alsoe  a  freedom 
in  the  younge  persons  thereunto.  What  libertie 
vou  will  give  heerein  I  wholly  submit  to  you. 
I  thought  fitt,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Robinson,  to 
mention  somewhat  of  expedition,  because  indeed 
I  knovee  not  how  ioone  I  may  he  called  into  the/eild, 
or  other  occasions  may  remove  me  from  hence, 
havinge  for  the  present  some  libertie  of  stay  in 
London.  The  Lord  direct  all  to  his  glorie.  I 
Test,  S',  y  very  humble  servant,  O.  Chomwell." 

Again,  to  his  "  very  worthie  friend"  Mr.  Ma- 
jor, on  the  S6th  of  February,  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral writes  yet  more  characteristically.  "  S*, 
— I  receaved  yours  by  Mr.  Stapletoo,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  kinde  reception  dc  the 
many  civilities  afforded  them,  especially  to  my 
sonn  in  the  libertie  given  him  to  waite  upon 
your  worthie  daughter,  the  report  of  whose 
Coo 


vertue  and  godlinesse  has  soe  great  a  place  in 
my  harte  that  I  thinke  fitt  not  to  neglect  any- 
thinge  on  my  parte  which  may  conduce  to  con- 
summate a  close  of  the  bosinesse,  if  God  please 
to  dispose  the  younge  ones'  hartes  thereunto, 
&.  other  suitable  orderinge  affaires  to^lirards 
mutuall  satisfaction  appeare  in  the  dispensation 
of  Providence.  For  which  purpose,  and  to  the 
end  matters  may  be  brought  to  as  neer  an  issue 
as  they  are  capable  of  (not  being  at  libertie,  by 
reason  of  publique  occasions,  to  waite  upon  you, 
nor,  as  1  understand,  your  health  permittinge), 
I  thought  fitt  to  send  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Sta- 
pleton,  instructed  with  my  minde  to  see  how 
neer  wee  may  come  to  an  understandinge  one 
of  another  therein  ;  dc  althou^  I  could  have 
wished  the  consideration  of  thinges  had  beene 
between  us  two,  it  beinge  of  soe  neer  concerne- 
ment,  yet  Providence  for  the  present  not  aUow- 
inge,  I  desier  you  to  give  him  credence  on  my 
bebalfe.  S',  all  thinges  which  yourselfe  6l  I 
had  in  conference  at  Famham  doe  bot  occur  to 
my  memorie  thorough  multiplicitie  of  businesae 
interveninge,  I  hope  I  shall,  with  a  very  free 
harte,  testifie  my  readinesse  to  that  which  may 
be  expected  from  me.  I  have  noe  more  at 
present,  butt  desiringe  the  Lorde  to  order  this 
affair  to  his  glory  dc  the  comfort  of  his  servants, 
I  rest,  S',  your  humble  servant,  O.  Ciomwell.'* 

Negotiations  thicken,  and  Cromwell  appears 
somewhat  shrewd  and  calculating,  and  con- 
veniently forgetful,  in  his  next  missive,  dated 
the  8th  of  March,  1648,  to  his  '•  worthie  friend'* 
Mr.  Major. 

**  S», — ^Yours  I  have  receaved,  dc  have  given 
further  instractions  to  this  bearer,  Mr.  Staple- 
ton,  to  treate  with  you  about  the  businesse  in 
agitation  betweene  your  daughter  and  my  sonn. 
I  am  ingag'd  to  you  for  all  your  civilities,  dL 
respects  already  manifested.  I  trust  there  will 
be  a  right  understandinge  betweene  us  and  a 
good  conclusion ;  and  though  I  cannot  particu- 
larly remember  the  thinges  spoken  oflTat  Fam- 
ham, to  which  your  letter  seemes  to  referre  me, 
yett  I  doubt  not  butt  I  have  sent  the  offer  of 
such  thinges  now,  which  will  giie  mutuall  sat- 
isfaction to  us  both.  My  attendance  upon  pub- 
lique affairs  will  not  give  me  leave  to  come 
downe  unto  you  myselfe.  I  have  sent  unto 
you  this  gentleman  with  my  mind.  I  salute 
M**.  Major,  though  unknowne,  with  the  rest  of 
your  family.  I  commit  you,  with  the  progresse 
of  the  businesse,  to  the  Lorde,  and  rest,  S%  your 
assured  friend  to  serve  you,  O.  Cbomwbll.*' 

The  next  letter,  after  an  interval  of  eight 
days,  is  a  long  one,  and  shows  that  the  lieu- 
tenant-general arranged  a  marriage  for  his  son 
as  he  would  have  manceuvred  a  battle  for  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  scrawled  over,  in  what 
seems  to  be  Mr.  Major's  handwriting,  *'  L.  G. 
Cromwell's  letter  of  exceptions,"  and  truly  very 
formidable  exceptions  they  are,  and  put  with 
an  air  of  probably  unconscious  egotism,  as 
though  his  conveniences  should,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  paramount. 

"  S», — I  receaved  yoor  paper  by  the  handes 
of  Mr.  Stapleton.  I  desier  your  leave  to  retume 
my  dissatisfaction  therewith.  I  shall  not  neede 
to  premise  how  much  I  have  desired  (1  hope 
upon  the  best  groundes)  to  match  with  you; 
the  same  desier  still  continues  in  me,  if  Ftovi- 
denoe  see  it  fitt.    Butt  I  may  not  be  soe  vaxkok 
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wantinge  to  myselfe  nor  famtlie  as  not  to  hare 
aome  equalitie  of  consideration  towards  it.  / 
kave  two  younge  daughters  to  hetlawe^  if  God  give 
them  life  and  oportunitie.*  Accord  Inge  to  your 
offer,  I  have  nothinge  for  them,  nothinge  at  all 
in  hand.  If  my  sonn  dye,  what  consideration 
is  there  to  me  1  And  yett  a  joancture  parted 
with,  if  she  dye  there  is  little,  if  yon  have  an 
heire  male  then  butt  £3000  without  tyroe  as- 
aertained.  Butt  for  theise  tbinges,  I  doubt  not 
butt  one  interview  betweene  you  and  myselfe 
they  might  be  accomodated  to  mutual  satis- 
faction, and  in  relation  to  theise  I  thinke  wee 
should  hardiie  part,  or  have  many  wordes,  soe 
much  doe  I  desier  a  closure  with  you.  Butt,  to 
deale  freely  with  you,  the  setlinge  of  the  manor 
of  Hursley,  as  you  propose,  it  stickes  soe  much 
with  me,  that  either  I  understand  you  not,  or 
else  it  much  failes  my  expectation.  As  yon 
offer  it  here  is  £400  per  annum  charged  upon 
it.  For  the  £150  to  your  ladie  for  a  life  as 
jouncture  I  stick  not  at  that,  butt  the  £260  per 
annum  until  Mr.  Ludlow's  lease  expires,  the 
tenure  wherof  I  knowe  not,  and  soe  much  of 
the  £260  per  annum  as  exceeds  that  lease  in 
annual  valew  for  some  time  alsoe  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  8<*  lease,  gives  such  a  maime  to 
the  manor  of  Hursley  as  indeed  renders  the  rest 
of  the  manor  very  inconsiderable.  S%  if  I  con- 
cur to  denie  myselfe  in  point  of  present  monies, 
as  alsoe  in  the  other  tbinges  mentioned  as  afore- 
said, I  may  and  I  doe  expect  the  manor  of 
Hursley  to  be  setled  without  any  charge  upon 
it  after  your  decease,  savinge  your  ladie*s 
jouncture  of  £160  per  annum,  which  if  you 
should  thinke  fitt  to  increase  I  should  not  stand 
upon  it.  Your  own  estate  is  best  known  to 
you ;  but  surelie  your  personall  estate  beinge 
free  for  you  to  dispose,  will,  with  some  small 
matter  of  addition,  begett  a  neemesse  of  equal- 
]itie,  if  I  heare  well  from  others ;  and  if  the  dif- 
ference in  that  were  not  very  considerable,  I 
should  not  insist  upon  it.  What  you  demand 
of  me  is  very  high  in  all  pointes.  I  am  willinge 
to  settle  as  you  desier  in  everythinge,  savinge 
for  present  piainteoance  £400  per  annum. 
£300  per  annum  I  would  have  somewhat  free 
to  be  thanked  by  them  for.  The  £300  per  an- 
num of  my  ould  land,  for  a  jouncture  after  my 
wife's  decease,  I  shall  settle,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  out  of  other  landes  at  your  election,  and 
truely,  S%  if  that  be  not  good,  nor  will  any  landes 
I  doubt.  I  doe  not  much  distrust  your  princi- 
ples in  other  tbinges  have  acted  you  towards 
confidence.  You  demand,  in  case  my  sonn 
have  none  issue  male,  butt  only  daughters,  then 
the  lands  in  Hantsheire,  Munmouth,  and  Glou- 
cestersheire  to  descend  to  the  daughters,  or 
£3000  apeice.  The  first  would  be  most  une- 
quail,  the  latter  is  too  high.  They  will  be  well 
provided  for  by  beinge  inheritrixes  to  their 
mother,  and  I  am  willinge  to  £2000  apeice  to 
be  charged  upon  those  landes.  S%  I  cannot 
butt  with  very  many  thankes  acknowledge  your 
good  opinion  of  me  and  of  my  sonn,  as  alsoe 
your  great  civilities  towards  him,  and  your 
daughter's  good  respects  (whose  goodnesse, 
though  known  to  me  only  at  such  a  distance 
by  the  report  of  others)  I  much  valew,  and,  in- 
deed,  that  causeth  me  soe  cheerfully  to  denie 


*  His  Mcood  daaffht«r,  Elisabeth,  had  racanUy  married 
Cli^pole,  amaaof  Rojaliat 


myselfe  as  I  doe  in  the  point  of  roooies,  ni 
soe  willinglie  to  compile  in  other  thioges.  B«t 
if  I  should  not  insist  as  before,  I  should  ia  a 
greater  measure  denie  both  my  owne  reasoo 
and  the  advise  of  my  friends  than  were  meete; 
which  I  may  not  doe.  Indeed,  S%  /  kae*  met 
closed  loith  a  farr  greater  offer  of  estate^  kmJt  ra/4- 
er  chose  to  fix  heere.  1  hope  I  have  not  beeoe 
wanting  to  Providence  in  this.  I  have  oaade 
myselfe  plaine  to  you,  desiringe  yon  will  make 
my  sonn  the  messenger  of  your  pleasore  a^ 
resolution  herein  as  speedilie  as  with  conve- 
niency  you  may.  I  take  leave,  and  rest,  yoor 
affectionate  servant,  O.  Cbomwbll.  I  desier 
my  service  may  be  presented  to  your  Udie  and 
daughters." 

The  interview  followed,  Mr.  Major  no  doidA 
supposing  that  anything  would  be  preferaUe  to 
letters  of  this  son.  The  interview  seems  to 
have  been  only  partially  satisfactory,  however, 
and  in  the  next  letter  of  the  series,  to  his  friend 
Norton,  there  is  a  curious  allusion  to  some 
personal  objections  to  himself  which  Mr.  Major 
would  appear  to  have  urged.  The  date  of  this 
is  the  28th  of  March,  1648. 

'*  Drbbb  Dick, — It  had  beene  a  favour  indeed 
to  have  mett  you  heere  at  Famham,  butt  I 
heare  you  are  a  man  of  great  busioesse ! . . . 
Therefore  I  say  noe  more.  If  it  be  a  favour  to 
the  House  of  Comons  to  enjoy  you,  what  it 
it  to  me  1  Butt,  in  good  earnest,  when  wi . . . 
you  and  your  brother  Russell  be  a  lit  .  .  .  hon- 
est, and  attend  your  charge  surelie  ao  ...  ex- 
pect it,  especially  the  good  fellowes  wh  . . .  chose 
you  ...  I  have  mett  w«»»  M'-  Major ;  we  ^>eat 
two  or  8  bowers  together  last  night.  I  per- 
ceave  the  gentleman  is  very  wise  and  honest, 
and,  indeed,  much  to  be  valewed.  Sowu  tMiBge$ 
of  common  fame  did  a  Utile  sticke.  Iglmdlie  k^ri 
hie  doubts,  and  gave  such  answear  as  loas  next  at 
hand,  I  beleive  to  some  satisfaction.  Nevertke^ 
lesse,  I  exceedingly  liked  the  gtntiewunCs  fiaut- 
nesse  and  free  dealinge  to*^  me.  I  knowe  God  has 
beene  above  all  ill  reports,  and  wiU  in,  kit  men 
time  vindicate  me.  I  have  noe  cause  to  complaime. 
1  see  nothinge  butt  that  this  particular  basi- 
nesse  betweene  him  and  me  may  goe  on.  Tbe 
Lorde's  will  be  donn.  For  newes  out  of  the 
north  there  is  little,  only  the  Mai.  partie  is  pre- 
vailinge  in  the  PaH^  of  S.  They  are  earned 
for  a  warr ;  the  ministers  oppose,  as  jeiL  .  . . 
Mr.  Marshall  is  returned,  whoe  says  soe ;  and 
soe  doe  many  of  our  letters.  Their  great  com- 
mittee of  dangers  have  2  malig.  for  one  right 
It's  sayd  they  have  voted  an  armie  of  40,000  m 
Par'"' :  soe  some  of  yesterday's  letters.  Bett 
I  account  my  newes  ill  bestowed,  Ueause  i^om 
an  idle  person.  .  .  I  shall  take  speedy  course  ia 
the  businesse  concerninge  my  tenants,  for  w<^ 
thankes,  my  service  to  your  ladie,  I  am  really 
your  affectionate  servant,     O.  Cbomwclu" 

A  second  letter  to  Norton,  dated  the  3d  of 
April,  1648,  put  a  second  period  to  these  labo- 
rious negotiations.  A  supplementary  inter- 
view, less  successful  than  the  first,  is  here  de- 
scribed, with  various  points  of  an  extremely  ia- 
teresting  kind.  Never,  aurely,  did  the  ministen 
of  a  crowned  head  look  so  carefully  about  then 
in  diplomatizing  an  affair  of  marriage.  Then 
is  again  in  this  letter  a  tone  of  strong  person^ 
exaction,  of  which  the  writer  might  or  migU 
not  have  been  conscious.    '*  Dn^m  Nobtoj^-^ 
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ooold  not  in  my  last  give  yoa  a  perfect  aocoropt 
of  what  passed  betweene  me  and  Mr.  M.,  be- 
cause wee  were  to  hafe  a  conclusion  of  our 
speed  that  morninge  after  1  wrote  my  letter  to 
you,  which  wee  had,  and  havinge  had  a  full  in- 
terview of  one  another's  mindes,  wee  parted 
with  this,  that  both  would  consider  with  our  re- 
lations, and  accordinge  to  satisfactions  given 
there,  acquaint  each  other  with  our  mindes.  .  . 
I  cannot  tell  how  better  to  doe  it,  to  receave 
or  give  satisfaction,  than  by  you,  whoe  (as  I 
remember)  in  your  last  sayd  that  if  thinges  did 
stick  betweene  us,  you  would  use  your  endeav- 
our towards  a  close.  . .  The  thinges  insisted 
upon  were  theise  (as  I  take  it).  Mr.  Major  de- 
sired 400  p.  anmim  of  inheritance  lyinge  in 
Cambridgesheire  and  Norfolk,  to  be  presently 
setled,  and  to  be  for  maintenance,  wherein  I 
desired  to  be  advised  by  my  toi/e.  .  .  I  offered 
the  land  in  Hampshire  for  present  maintenance, 
w^,  I  dare  say,  with  copses  and  ordinarie  fells, 
will  be  comnmmhu*  anms  £500  p.  annum,  be- 
sides £600  per  annum  in  tenant's  handes  hold- 
inge  butt  for  one  life,  and  about  £300  p.  ann., 
some  for  two  lives,  some  for  three  lives.  Butt 
as  to  this,  if  the  latter  be  not  liked  of,  I  shall 
be  willing  a  farther  conference  be  had  in  the 
first  .  .  In  point  of  jouncture  I  shall  give  satis- 
faction. And  as  to  the  settlement  of  landes 
given  me  by  the  Par*^,  satisfaction  to  be  given 
in  like  manner,  accordinge  as  wee  discoursed. . . 
In  what  else  was  demanded  of  me,  I  am  will- 
ing (so  fan*  as  I  remember  any  demand  was) 
to  give  satisfaction.  .  .  Only  I  havinge  beene 
informed  by  Mr.  Robinson  that  Mr.  Major  did 
upon  a  former  match  offer  to  settle  the  manor 
wherein  be  lived,  and  to  give  £2000  in  monie, 
I  did  insist  upon  that,  and  doe  desire  it  may 
not  be  with  difficultie.  The  monie  I  shall  neede 
/or  my  two  litUe  wenchet,  and  therby  I  shall  free 
my  Monn  from  hcinge  charged  with  them.  Mr. 
Major  parts  \9^  nothing  in  prssent  but  that 
monie,  savinge  their  board,  w«*>  I  shoulde  not 
be.uDWillinge  to  give  them  to  enjoy  the  comfort 
of  theire  aocietie^  w«k  it's  reason  he  smarte  for,  if 
he  will  robb  me  altogether  of  them,  Truely  the 
land  to  be  settled,  both  what  the  Par^  gives 
me  and  my  owne,  is  very  little  lesse  than 
£3000  j>er  annum,  all  thinges  considered,  if  I  be 
rightly  informed.  And  a  lawyer  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  havinge  searched  all  the  Marquisse  of  Wor- 
cester's writinges  w«>>  were  taken  at  Ragland 
and  sent  for  by  the  Par*"S  and  this  gentleman 
appointed  by  the  committee  to  search  the  sayd 
writinges,  assures  me  there  is  noe  scruple  oon- 
ceminge  the  title ;  and  it  eoe  fell  out  that  this 
gentleman  whoe  searched  was  my  owne  lawyer^ 
a  werv  godly,  able  man,  and  my  deere  friend,  w^ 
I  redon  noe  small  mereie.  He  is  also  possest  of 
the  writinges  for  me.  .  .  I  thought ^fitt  to  give 
yoa  this  account,  destringe  you  to  make  such 
use  of  it  as  God  shall  direct  you,  and  I  doubt 
not  butt  you  will  doe  the  part  of  a  friend  be- 
tweene two  friends.  I  account  myselfe  one, 
and  I  have  heard  you  say  Mr.  Major  was  en- 
tirely soe  to  you.  What  the  good  pleasure  of 
God  is  I  shall  waite ;  there  is  onely  rest.  Prae- 
sent  my  service  to  your  ladie,  to  Mr.  Major,  et. 
I  rest  your  affectionate  servant,  O.  Cromwell. 
I  dealer  you  to  carrie  this  businesse  with  all 

Srivacie.    I  beseeche  you  to  doe  soe,  as  you 
}we  me.    Let  me  entreat  you  not  to  lose  a  day 


herein,  that  I  may  knowe  Mr.  Major's  minde, 
for  I  thinke  I  may  be  at  leisure  for  a  weeke  to 
attehde  this  businesse  to  give  and  take  satis- 
faction, from  vr^,  perhaps,  I  may  be  shutt  up 
afterwards  by  employment.  /  knowe  thou  art  an 
idle  fellowe,  butt  prithee  neglect  me  not  now.  De- 
lay may  be  very  inconvenient  to  me.  I  much 
relie  upon  you.  Lett  me  heare  from  you  in  two 
or  3  days.  I  confesse  the  principall  considera- 
tion as  to  me  is  the  absolute  settlement  of  the 
manor  where  he  lives,  wci>  he  would  doe  butt 
conditionally  in  case  he  prove  to  have  noe  sonn, 
and  but  £3000  in  case  be  have  a  sonn.  Butt 
as  to  this  1  hope  farther  reason  may  worke  him 
to  more." 

But  now,  on  the  return  from  the  second  civil 
war,  the  young  people  appear  to  have  lost  none 
of  their  liking  for  each  other,  and  Mr.  Major 
has  opened  negotiations  once  more.  CromweU 
answers  on  the  25th  of  March,  1649,  and  though 
his  words  are  fair,  not  less  distressingly  minute 
than  ever  does  Mr.  Major  find  him  in  the  reali- 
ties. ••  S", — ^You  will  pardon  the  brevitie  of 
theise  lines ;  the  haste  I  am  in  by  reason  of  bu- 
sinesses occasions  it.  To  testifie  the  earnest 
desier  I  have  to  see  a  happy  period  to  this 
treatie  betweene  us,  I  give  yuu  to  understand 
that  I  agree  to  £150  pr.  annum  out  of  the  £300 
pr.  annum  of  my  ould  land  for  your  daughter's 
jouncture  over  the  £150  where  you  please. . . 
£400  pr.  annum  for  present  maintenance  where 
you  shall  choose,  either  in  Hantsheire,  Glouces- 
ter, or  Munmouthsheire.  .  .  .  Those  landes  set- 
led  upon  my  sonn  and  his  heires  male  by  your 
daughter,  and  in  case  of  daughters  only  £2000 

apeice  charged  upon  those  landes £400  per 

annum  free  to  raise  portions  for  my  two  daugh* 
ters.  I  expect  the  manor  of  Hursfey  to  be  set- 
led  upon  your  eldest  daughter  and  her  heires, 
the  heires  of  her  bodie.  .  .  .  Your  ladie  a  jounc- 
ture of  £150  per  annum  out  of  it.  .  . .  For  com- 
pensation to  your  younger  daughter,  I  agree  to 
leave  it  in  your  power,  after  your  decease,  to 
charge  it  with  as  much  as  will  buye  in  the  lease 
of  the  Farme  at  Allington  by  a  just  computa- 
tion. ...  I  expect,  soe  long  as  they  live  with 
you,  their  diet  as  you  expressed,  or,  in  case  of 
voluntarie  partinge,  £150  pr.  annum ;  £3000 
in  case  you  have  a  sonn,  to  be  payed  in  two 
yeares  next  followinge In  case  your  daugh- 
ter die  without  issue,  £1000  within  six  months. 
S%  if  this  satisfie,  I  desier  a  speedie  resolution ; 
I  should  the  rather  desier  soe,  because  of  what 
your  kinsman  can  satisfie  you  in.  The  Lorde 
blesse  you  and  your  familie,  to  whome  I  desier 
my  affections  and  service  may  be  presented. 
I  rest  your  humble  servant, 

"  O.  ClOllWELL.'' 

On  the  28th,  Mr.  Major  solicits  an  alteration 
in  one  point.  On  the  30th  Cromwell  refuses  it. 
"  S», — I  receaved  yours  of  the  28*  instant.  I 
desier  the  matter  of  compensation  may  be  as 
in  my  last  to  you ;  you  propose  another  way» 
which  truely  seemes  to  roe  very  inconvenient. 
I  have  agreed  to  all  other  thinges  as  you  take 
me  (and  that  rightly),  repeating  particulars  in 
your  paper.  The  Lorde  dispose  this  great  bu- 
sinesse {great  betweene  you  4  *n^)  for  good. 
You  mention  to  send  by  the  post  on  Tu^ay. 
I  shall  speede  thinges  heere  as  I  may ;  I  am  de- 
signed for  Ireland,  which  will  be  speedie.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  thinges  setled  before 
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I  goe,  if  the  Lorde  will.    My  senrice  to  all  your 

familie.    I  rest,  sir,  your  affectionate 

**  Oliver  Cromwill.'* 
Some  hope  for  the  poor  young  lovers  appears 

at  last,  and  they  do  not  seem,  from  this  pretty 

allusion  in  the  lord-lieutenant*s  letter  (for  Crom- 
well was  now  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland),  to 

have  been  quite  tired  out  with  waitinge  for  it. 

The  date  is  April  the  6th,  1649.    "  S»,— -I  re- 

ceaved  your  papers  enclosed  in  your  letter,  al- 
though I  knowe  not  howe  to  make  soe  good 

use  of  them  as  otherwise  might  have  beene  to 

have  saved  expence  of  tyme,  if  the  arrest  of 

your  lawyer  had  not  fallen  out  at  this  time.    I 

conceave  a  draught  to  your  satisfaction  by  your 

owne  lawyer  would  have  saved  much  time, 

which  to  me  is  precious.    I  hope  you  will  send 

some  up  perfectlie  instructed.    I  shall  endeav- 
our to  speed  what  is  to  be  donn  on  my  part, 

not  knowing  how  soone  I  may  be  sent  downe 

towards  my  charge  for  Ireland.    And  I  hope  to 

perform  punctuaUy  with  you.    S^  my  sonn  had 

a  great  desier  to  come  down  dc  waite  upon 

your  daughter.     I  perceave  he  minds  that  more 

than  to  attend  businesses  heere.    1  should  be  glad 

to  see  him  setled  and  all  thinges  finished  be- 
fore I  goe.    I  trust  not  to  be  wantinge  therein. 

The  Lorde  direct  all  our  hartes  into  his  good 

pleasure.    I  rest,  Ss  your  afiectionate  servant, 

O.  Cromwell.  ...  My  service  to  your  ladie  & 

famUy." 
Most  characteristically,  however,  does  one 

letter  of  exception  more  close  this  very  singu- 
lar series.    It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Major,  nine 

days  later  than  the  last.    **  S*,— Your  kinsman 

Mr.  Bartoi)  and  myselfe  repayringe  to  our  coun- 

cell  for  the  perfecttnge  this  businesse  soe  much 

conceminge  us,  did  upon  Saturday,  this  15^  of 

April,  drawe  our  councell  to  a  meetinge,  where- 
upon consideration  had  of  ray  letter  to  your- 

selfe  expressinge  my  consent  to  particulars 

which  Mr.  Barton  brought  to  your  councell, 

Mr.  Hales  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    Upon  the  read- 

inge  that  which  expresseth  the  way  of  your 

aetlinge  Hursley,  your  kinsman  expressed  a 

sence  of  yours  contrarie  to  the  paper  under  my 

hand,  as  alsoe  to  that  under  your  hand  of  the 

S8**^  of  March,  which  was  the  same  with  mine 
as  to  that  perticular,  and  I  knowe  uothinge  of 
doubt  in  that  which  /  am  to  doe,  butt  doe  agree 
it  all  to  your  kinsman  his  satisfaction.  Nor  is 
there  much  materiall  difference  save  in  this, 
wherein  both  my  paper  sent  by  you  to  your 
councell  and  yours  of  the  28^  doe  in  all  literall 
and  all  equitable  construction  agree,  viz.,  to 
settle  an  estate  in  fee  simple  upon  your  daugh- 
ter after  your  decease,  which  Mr.  Barton  af- 
firmes  not  to  be  your  meaninge,  although  he 
has  not  (as  to  me)  former! ie  made  this  any  ob- 
jection, nor  can  the  words  beare  it,  nor  have  I 
anythinge  more  considerable  in  lewe  of  what  I 
part  with  than  this.  And  I  have  appealed  to 
yours  or  any  councell  in  England  whether  it  be 
not  just  and  equal  that  I  insist  thereupon.  And 
this  misunderstandinge  (if  it  be  yours  as  it  is 
your  kinsman's)  putt  a  stop  to  the  businesse, 
so  that  our  councell  could  not  proceed  untill 
your  pleasure  herein  were  known,  wherefore 
it  was  thought  fitt  to  desier  Mr.  Barton  to  have 
recourse  to  you  to  knowe  your  minde,  he  al- 

ledginge  he  had  noe  authoritie  to  understand   t^  r9e;^it^ppt»n,A.tn»^tWM»h»a 
that  expression  eoe.  butt  the  contrarie,  which  |  XXd  iirff"^  tT  "'"^  -'•^  "^ 


was  thought  not  a  little  strange  eyen  by  yoar 
own  councell.  I  confesse  I  did  apprehend  vet 
should  be  incident  to  mistakes,  treatinge  tf 
such  a  distance,  although  I  may  take  the  boU- 
nesse  to  say  there  is  nothinge  expected  fnm 
me,  butt  I  agree  it  to  your  kinsman's  sense  to  a 
tittle.  S%  I  desired  to  knowe  what  comnriasioa 
your  kinsman  had  to  helpe  this  doubt  by  ao  ex- 
pedient, who  denied  to  have  any,  butt  did  thiofee 
It  were  better  for  you  to  part  with  some  monie, 
and  keepe  the  power  in  your  owne  handes  as  to 
the  lande,  to  dispose  thereof  as  you  should  see 
cause.  Wherupon  an  overture  was  made,  and 
himselfe  and  your  counceO  desired  to  draw  it 
up ;  the  eflbct  whereof  this  endoiKd  papereoa- 
teynes ;  and  although  I  should  not  like  ehange 
of  agreements,  yett  to  shew  bow  much  I  de- 
sier the  perfectinse  of  this  businesse,  if  ytn 
like  thereof  (thou^  this  be  farr  the  worse  bar- 
gain), I  shall  snbmitt  thereunto :  your  eoaneell 
thinkinge  that  thinges  may  be  setled  this  way 
with  more  cleamesse  &,  lesse  intricaste.  There 
is  mention  made  of  £900  pr.  annum  to  be  re- 
served, butt  it  comes  to  butt  about  £800.  My 
landes  in  Glamorgansheire  being  batt  little 
above  £400  pr.  annum,  and  the  £400  pr.  an- 
num out  of  my  manor  in  Gloucester  Sl  Mun- 
mouthsheire.  I  wish  a  cleere  nnderstandinge 
may  be  betweene  us.  Truely  I  would  not  w5l- 
inglie  mistake,  desiringe  to  waite  upon  Provi- 
dence in  this  businesse.  I  rest,  S',  your  affec- 
tionate friend  &  servant,  O.  Crovwkli. 

I  dewier  my  service  may  be  presented  to  your 
ladie  &,  daughters.*' 

Very  probably  Mr.  Miyor  now  conceded  cveiy- 
thing  without  farther  dispute,  for  in  a  fortnight 
after,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1649,  Richard  Crom- 
well was  married  to  Dorothy  Major,  in  Horsley 
Church,  Hampshire.  She  was  a  modest,  oa- 
obtrusive,  kind-hearted  woman,  and  bore  ber 
husband  nine  children.* 

The  reader  might  suppose,  from  the  ^arae- 
ter  of  these  most  elaborate  arrangements,  that 
Cromwell  had  been  a  **  family  man,"  with  much 
time  on  his  hands,  and  no  business  sare  what 
he  could  ingeniously,  and  with  moc^  paios, 
fashion  out  of  his  private  aflhirs  to  attend  to. 
Yet,  in  the  interval  comprised  by  these  letters, 
what  mighty  events  he  had  created  and  con- 
trolled ! 

The  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  T.,  w^ 


*  lBantcleB.ofth«App«KtixIh«T«skMchMltWfeMl 
descendants  of  Cromwell  to  the  present  time.  Of  RankavCa 
wife  Mr.  Nohle  obeenres :  "  It  is  extrsocdinvT-  tbtf  w« 
know  so  liule  of  her,  oonsiderinf  Ihnt  she  wm,  «t  «••  tia»« 
the  second  persoA  in  the  kiagdooi :  there  is  every  i«^h»  to 
sappoee  that  she  was  scarce  ever  at  coort  dunnc  Ofa^vr's 
Protectorate.  She  felt  the  reverse  t^  fortaae  in  the  asst 
poignant  manner,  and  wanted  the  eomfofts  ef  the  timrgr  to 
reconcile  her  to  what  she  Judged  the  greateai  lisfiisiMs 
Among  all  the  iilib«ral  things  that  were  levelled  ^w«k 
the  pMteotorate  house  of  CromwelU  her  dimeter  is  aWxt 
the  only  one  that  scandal  has  left  nntovched :  ^e  aewr  tt 
is  most  reasonable  to  think)  saw  her  hvabaad  aftor  ke  i^ 
tired  to  France  in  1660;  she  died  Jan.  5,  1675^  w  tte 
fortv-ninth  /ear  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  ^^npyrt 
of  Hurslej  Chnrch.  The  only  chararter  of  her  thai  f  Ikave 
ever  met  with  is  that  given  bv  Mr.  John  MaiJslwia,  vW 
aays,  *  she  was  a  prudent,  godly,  pcaotioal  Chiisttiaa.*  She 
was  certainly  once  at  court  during  the  gov«nuneat  id  fee 
fatherin-law,  from  the  following  item  in  Mr.  Msior,  h«r 
father's  roemonuMlnm-book,  still  nraaerved :  •  I6A7,  Mn-tl. 
Daughter  Cromwell  went  to  Loadoa,*  hut  aa  she  had  »^iW 
baptiied  at  Hursley  in  September  followhig,  her  star  tovt 
hsve  been  short ;  and  from  an  iUm  of  her  fhthar's  <b«CHd> 
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bH  their  tttendant  cireomstances,  and  their 
rast  result  in  the  establiahineiit  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, bare  been  treated  in  the  life  of 
Henry  Marten.  Cromwell  did  not  appear  more 
openly  in  them  than  any  of  the  other  statesmen 
or  officers — perhaps  he  was  eren  less  seen  in 
them  than  any— but  it  was  well  known  that  the 
tnajority  of  the  men  concerned  in  the  deed  con- 
fessed to  his  extitiordinary  influence  and  con- 
trol, while  he,  in  his  turn,  if  Bishop  Burnet  may 
be  belieTed,  was  not  without  his  controller  also. 
**  Ireton,**  says  the  bishop,  "  was  the  person 
that  droye  it  on,  for  Cromwell  was  all  the 
while  in  some  suspense  about  it.  Ireton  ha4 
the  principles  and  the  temper  of  a  Cassius  iq 
him :  be  stuck  at  nothing  that  might  haTe  turp^ 
ed  England  to  a  commonwealth."  The  sciir- 
rilons  falsehoods  of  the  period,  contained  in 
that  disgusting  book  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  *'  The  Trials  of  the  Regicides,"  are  scouted 
now  by  all  well-informed  persons,  but  two  anec- 
dotes of  the  time  personally  relating  to  Crom- 
well may  properly  find  a  place  here. 

**  I  know  nothing  in  particular,"  says  Bishop 
Bamet,  **  of  the  sequel  of  the  war,  nor  of  all 
the  confusions  that  happened  till  the  murder  of 
King  Charles  the  First :  only  one  passage  I  had 
from  Lieutenant-general  Drummond,  afterward 
Lord  Strathallan.    He  serred  on  the  king's 
side;  but  he  had  many  friends  among  those 
who  were  for  the  Covenant :  so  the  king's  a&irs 
being  now  ruined,  he  was  recommended  to 
Cromwell,  being  then  in  a  treaty  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  negotiating  for 
some  regiments  to  be  IcTied  and  sent  over  from 
Scotland  to  Flanders.    He  happened  to  be  with 
Cromwell  when  the  eommuMumere  sent  from  Scot" 
land  to  protest  ugahut  the  putHng  the  king  to 
death  eame  to  argue  the  matter  with  him,    Crom- 
well bade  Drummond  stay  and  hear  the  confer- 
ence, which  he  did.    They  began  in  a  heavy, 
Unguid  style,  to  lay,  indeed,  great  load  on  the 
king ;  but  they  still  insisted  on  that  clause  in 
the  Covenant  by  which  they  swore  they  would 
be  faithful  in  the  preservation  of  his  majesty*3^ 
person.     With  this  they  showed  upon  what^ 
terms  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  two  Houses,  had 
engaged  in  the  war,  and  what  solemn  declara- 
tions of  their  zeal  and  duty  to  the  king  they  all 
along  published ;  which  would  now  appear,  to 
the  scandal  and  reproach  of  the  Christian  name, 
to  have  been  false  pretences,  if,  when  the  king 
was  in  their  power,  they  should  proceed  to  exi 
tremities.    Upon  this,  Cromwell  entered  into  a 
long  diecouree  on  the  nature  of  the  regal  power, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Mariana  and  Bu- 
chanan :  he  thought  a  breach  of  trust  in  a  king 
ought  to  be  punished  more  than  any  other 
erinie  whatsoever :  he  said,  as  to  their  cove- 
nant, they  swore  to  the  preservation  of  the 
kiog*8  person  in  defence  of  the  true  religion ;  if, 
tben,  it  appeared  that  the  settlement  of  the  true 
reUgion  was  obstructed  by  the  king,  so  that 
they  could  not  come  at  it  but  by  putting  him 
out  of  the  way,  then  their  oath  could  not  bind 
them  to  the  preserving  him  any  longer.    He 
said  also,  their  covenant  did  bind  them  to  bring 
all  nalignants,  incendiaries,  and  enemies  to 
the  caose  to  omidign  punishment ;  and  was  not 
this  to  be  executed  impartially  t    What  were 
aQ  those  on  whom  public  justice  had  been  done, 
especislly  those  who  suffered  for  joining  with 


Montrose,  but  small  offenders,  acting  by  com- 
mission from  the  king,  who  was,  therefore,  the 
principal,  and  so  the  most  guilty  t  Drummond 
said,  Cromwell  had  plainly  the  better  of  them  at 
their  own  weapon  and  upon  their  own  principles. 
At  this  time  Presbytery  was  at  its  height  in 
Scotland." 

The  other  anecdote  has  reference  to  a  cousin 
of  Cromwell's,  who,  on  the  eve  of  Charies  I.*s 
execution,  was  commissioned  to  grant  any  con- 
ditions which  the  lieutenant-general  might  de- 
mand, if  he  would  consent  to  preserve  the  life 
of  Charles.  Colonel  John  Cromwell  \b  said  to 
have  been  encouraged  to  undertake  this  mis- 
sion by  the  recollection  of  an  assurance  given 
to  him  some  time  before  by  his  great  cousin, 
that  he  would  rather  draw  his  sword  in  favour 
of  the  king  than  allow  the  Republicans  to  make 
any  attempt  on  his  person.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  the  metropolis,  however,  he  found  that  his 
kinsman  had  shut  himself  up  so  closely  in  his 
chamber,  and  issued  such  strict  orders  that  no 
one  should  be  admitted  to  him,  that  it  wtm  not 
without  some  difficulty  be  obtained  an  inter- 
view. The  envoy  having  performed  his  mis- 
sion with  undaunted  zeal  and  earnestness, 
Cromwell,  says  Heath,  fell  to  his  okl  shifts, 
telling  him  that  it  was  not  he,  but  the  army, 
who  were  about  to  inflict  justice  on  the  king ; 
that  it  is  true  he  did  once  use  such  words  as 
those  which  the  colonel  had  repeated,  but  times 
were  now  altered,  and  Providence  seemed  to 
dispose  things  otherwise.  He  added,  that  he 
had  prayed  and  fasted  for  the  king,  but  no  re- 
turn that  way  was  yet  made  to  him.  Upon 
this  the  visiter  fastened  the  door,  which  till 
then  had  continued  open,  and  going  close  up  to 
Cromwell,  said,  '*  Cousin,  it  is  no  time  to  dally 
with  words  in  this  matter ;  look  you  here" — 
showing  his  credentials,  and  a  carte  blanche 
with  which  he  had  been  supplied—**  it  is  in 
your  power  not  only  to  make  yourself,  but  your 
posterity,  family,  and  relations,  happy  and  hon- 
ourable forever :  otherwise,  as  they  have  chan- 
ged their  name  before  from  Williams  to  Crom- 
well, so  now  they  must  be  forced  to  change  it 
again ;  for  this  fact  will  bring  such  an  igno- 
miny upon  the  whole  generation  of  them,  that 
no  time  will  be  able  to  wipe  it  away."  Here 
Cromwell  seemed  to  be  shaken  in  his  resolu- 
tion, and  to  ponder  on  the  communication 
which  had  just  been  made  to  htm.  After  a  lit- 
tle space,  he  replied,  *'  Cousin,  I  desire  you 
will  give  me  till  night  to  consider  of  it ;  and  do 
you  go  to  your  inn,  but  go  not  to  bed  till  yon 
hear  from  me :  I  will  confer  and  consider  far- 
ther about  the  business."  The  colonel  did  so ; 
and  about  one  o'clock  a  messenger  came  to 
him,  and  told  him  he  might  go  to  bed,  and  ex- 
pect no  other  answer  to  carry  to  the  prince ; 
for  the  council  of  oflkers  had  been  seeking  God, 
as  Cromwell  himself  had  also  done,  and  it  was 
resolved  by  them  all  that  the  king  must  die. 

The  execution  followed.  Some  have  said 
that  Cromwell  was  praying  when  the  axe  fell, 
and  some  that  he  was  indulging  an  ill-consid- 
ered act  of  buffoonery.  It  is  haA  to  say  which 
was  most  likely.  It  seems  to  be  confessed, 
however,  that  he  sought  from  the  guard  to  whom 
the  body  was  intrusted  permission  to  view  it 
as  it  lay.  Bowtell,  a  private  soldier,  who  stood 
by  at  the  time,  said  **  that  Cromwell  could  not 
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open  the  coffin  with  his  staflT,  but,  taking  the 
other's  sword,  effected  it  with  the  hilt  of  it.'* 
He  then  stood  and  gazed  at  it  steadily,  till, 
Bowtell  asking  him  what  government  they 
should  have  now,  he  said  hastily,  turning  round, 
**  The  same  that  then  was  ;*'  and  turning  again 
to  the  body  of  the  king,  calmly  observed,  that 
il  appeared  sound  and  well  made  for  a  long  life. 

The  Commonwealth  had  scarcely  been  es- 
tabli.shed,  and  the  Levellers,  with  Lilburne, 
temporarily  quelled  by  Cromwell,  when  the 
council  of  state  offered  him  the  lord-lieuten- 
ancy of  Ireland.  The  affairs  of  that  kingdom 
were  now  in  such  a  miserable  condition  of  re- 
bellion and  disorder,  that  in  no  services  but  his 
could  they  entertain  the  slightest  hope  of  re- 
trieving them.  Ormond  had  proclaimed  Charles 
II.,  and  that  prince  was  about  to  start  for  Dublin. 

Cromwell  was  prepared  for  the  offer,  yet  on 
presenting  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  accept  his  new  office,  affected  surprise  at 
the  nomination,  and  made  his  acknowledgmenta 
with  much  hesitation  and  perplexity.  He  spoke 
of  his  great  unworthiness,  and  even  of  his  ina- 
bility to  undertake  so  weighty  a  charge ;  but 
yet  he  professed  "  that  the  difficulty  which  ap- 
peared in  the  expedition  was  his  chief  motive 
for  engaging  in  it  ;**  and  that,  though  he  could 
hardly  expect  to  prevail  over  the  rebels,  he 
hoped,  nevertheless,  to  preserve  to  the  Com- 
monwealth some  footing  in  that  kingdonu  We 
have  it  farther,  on  the  authority  of  Whitelocke 
and  the  Journals,  that  when  the  appointment 
was  offered  to  Cromwell,  he  hesitated,  and  re- 
quested that  two  officers  from  each  corps  might 
meet  him  at  Whitehall,  and  seek  the  Lord  in 
prayer.  After  a  delay  of  two  weeks,  he  con- 
descended to  submit  his  shoulders  to  the  bur- 
den, because  he  had  learned  it  was  the  will  of 
Heaven. 

He  next  made  his  demand  for  men  and  means. 
He  asked  from  the  House  12,000  horse  and 
foot,  selected  by  himself  from  those  veterans 
whom  he  had  taught  to  conquer  every  eneihy ; 
a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  a  military  chest  containing  £100,000 
in  ready  money.  He  received,  in  the  name  of 
outfit,  £3000 ;  £10  a  day  as  general  while  he 
remained  in  England ;  and  £2000  per  quarter 
in  Ireland,  besides  his  pay  in  his  new  office. 
He  demanded  also  that  Ireton  should  accom- 
pany him  with  the  second  command.  His  title 
was  Lord-lieutenant-general  and  General  Gov- 
ernor of  Ireland. 

In  the  morning  of  the  1 0th  of  July,  a  large 
number  of  his  friends  were  assembled  at  White- 
hall, and  three  ministers  invoked  a  blessing  on 
his  banners,  as  about  to  tight  the  battle  of  the 
Lord  against  the  blinded  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  These  functionaries  were  succeeded 
by  three  officers,  Goffe,  Harrison,  and  Crom- 
well himself,  who  expounded  the  Scriptures 
**  excellently  well,  and  pertinently  to  the  occa- 
sion." This  strange  scene  over,  the  lieutenant- 
general  mounted  his  splendid  carriage,  drawn 
by  "  six  Flanders  mares  of  whitish  gray."  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  great  officers  of  state 
and  of  the  army.  His  life-guard,  consisting  of 
ei^t^ty  young  men,  all  of  quality,  and  several  of 
them  hokling  commissions  as  majors  and  col* 
onels,  surprised  the  spectators  by  their  splendid 
unUbrms  and  gallant  bearing.    The  streets  of 
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the  metropolis\resounded,  as  he  drore  1 
Windsor,  with  the  acclamations  of  the  popslaea 
and  the  clangour  of  military  music* 

He  was  met  at  Bristol  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  but  found  time,  when  the  fatigoe  of 
his  reception  was  over,  to  write  a  very  delight- 
ful letter  to  the  father  of  Richard's  wife,  widi 
whom,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  marriage,  the 
young  couple  were  now  domiciled.  **  Loviiroi 
Brother,— I  receaved  your  Letter  by  Major 
Longe,  and  doe  in  answear  thereunto  accord- 
inge  to  my  best  understandinge,  wiik  a  dMi  cem- 
tideration  of  thote  Gentlemen  wkoe  htne  mhU  ikt 
brunt  of  the  service.  I  am  very  glad  to  besre  of 
your  welfare,  and  that  our  Children  have  aoe 
good  leizure  to  make  a  joomie  to  eate  cberries. 
It's  very  excuseable  in  my  daughter ;  /  kofe  the 
may  have  a  very  good  pretence  for  it.  I  asaore 
you,  S',  I  wish  her  very  well,  and  I  believe  she 
knowes  it.  I  pray  you  tell  her  from  me,  /  ex- 
pect she  torites  often  to  me,  by  which  I  ahall  un- 
derstand how  all  your  Familie  doth,  and  she 
will  be  kept  in  some  exercise.  I  have  deliver^ 
ed  my  sonn  up  to  you,  and  I  hope  jroo  vifl 
councell  him.  He  toill  nude  it.  And,  indeed, 
I  believe  he  likes  well  what  you  say,  and  w2l 
be  advised  by  you.  /  iwA  he  may  be  striemt ; 
the  timet  requier  it.  I  hope  my  Sister  is  in 
health,  to  whome  I  desire  my  very  heartie  af- 
fections and  service  may  be  presented,  as  abs 
to  my  Cozen  Ann.t  to  whome  I  wish  s  g^od  hms- 
band.  I  dealer  myafl^ctioos  may  be  presented 
to  all  your  Familie,  te  which  I  wish  a  biesstage 
from  the  Lorde.  I  hope  I  shall  have  your  pray- 
ers in  the  businesse  to  which  I  ara  called.  My 
Wife,  I  trust,  will  be  with  you  before  it  be  longe, 
in  her  way  towards  BristoU.    S',  dMscmmpom  not 


your  thoughts  nor  estate  for  %ehatyou  mre  to  pay 
me. .  . .  Lett  me  knowe  wherein  fmay  eomplye 
with  your  occasions  and  minde,  and  be  omuli- 
dent  you  will  finde  me  to  you  as  your  owne  hartt, 
Wishinge  your  prosperitie  and  contentment 
very  sincerelie,  with  the  remembranee^  of  n>y 
love  I  rest  your  aflectionate  brother  and  servant, 

"  O.  CBOMVrSLf.-" 

In  this  letter  (dated  July  I9th,  1649)  begin  a 
series  of  entreaties  respecting  Richard,  which 
may  afford  curious  matter  fur  consideration. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  was  some- 
what too  late  to  have  set  this  married  yoong 
gentleman  to  his  studies  again,  yet  if  a  ceitaa 
new  necessity  had  risen  in  Cromwell's  mind,  it 
was  even  now  not  yet  too  late,  for  at  least  an 
efibrt,  to  infuse  some  spirit,  and  energy,  and 
knowledge  into  the  mind  of  Richard  CromweO. 
At  all  evente,  it  was  worth  the  trial    A  year 


*  Whitelocke.  An  eitnct  from  t,  joonMa  of  the  4^  <• 
▼ery  graphic :  **  Thii  eveninff  (July  10),  about  «▼•  ef  Ua 
clock,  the  Lord-lieatenant  of  Irelaad  begaa  kia  jamtmr  kf 
the  wmjr  of  Windaor  and  ao  to  Bnatd.  He  vaMfntt  ia 
that  atate  and  equipage  aa  the  like  hath  hardly  be«B  area, 
himaelf  in  a  coach  with  aix  gallant  Flauden  narea,  whitnh 
gray,  diven  coachea  acoompaaying  kin,,  aad  very  mmf 
great  oOcen  of  the  anny ;  hia  Hfa-faani  coutakag  ofaiffhiy 
^  — *^  reof  a  CO! 
'ompel 
ahaking  of  Charing  Croaa  had  it 


gallant  men.  the  meaaeat  when 

in  autely^^abit,  with  trampeta  aoooding^  aloMBt  to  iW 


ataodng. 
re  It,  it^ 


life-guard  many  ara  ookmela.  and  believe 

gvaid  aa  it  hardly  to  be  naralleled  in  the  world :  and  mm 

haTe  at  yoo,  my  Lord  of  Oraiood  j  you  will  ky  mm^  rf 


gallantry  to  enoonntrr,  who  to  orercoaie  win 
aqlBeient,  and  to  be  beaten  by  then  will  be  nm  gratf  Uht 
iah  to  their  repotation ;  if  yon  i^,  Ccaar  or  aoihinf :  tkay 
aay,  a  republic  or  nothing.    The  lord-Uettteaguant^  t 
are  white."- Jfod.  Int^.,  July  5-11,  !•*». 
t  Mn.  Bidnnl  Cranweirto  yowgeat  iMer. 
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•go,  OliYer  would  hate  saeceeded  to  whateter 
trusts  be  might  baTe  it  in  his  power  to  beqoeath ; 
but  now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it 
must  be  Richard.  And  wkai  a  trust  he  might 
possibly  have  to  bequeath  to  him ! 

Among  Lord  Nugent*8  manuscripts,  I  hare 
found  a  tetter  written  just  before  his  entrance 
into  Dublin  to  this  same  Mr.  Major.  It  suggests 
these  considerations  again,  with  more  shape 
and  likelihood.  How  striking  is  that  passage, 
wherein,  having  implored  his  brother-in-law  to 
lay  down  ceruin  rules  of  study  for  his  son,  he 
adds,  that  "  these  fit  for  public  services  for  which 
m,  man  is  bom.*^  The  letter  is  dated  *'  the  13th 
of  August,  1649,  from  aboard  the  John,*'  and 
runs  thus :  "  I  could  not  satisfie  myselfe  to  omit 
this  oportunitie  by  my  Sonn  of  writinge  to  you, 
especially  there  beinge  soe  late  and  great  an 
occasion  of  acquaiiitinge  you  with  the  happy 
newes  I  receaved  from  1>*.  Gen'.  Jones  yester- 
day. The  Marquisse  of  Ormond  besiegCMl  Dub- 
lin with  1 9,000  men  or  therabouts.  7000  Scotts 
and  3000  more  were  cominge  to  that  worke. 
Jones  issued  out  of  Dublin  w^  4000  foote  and 
ISOO  horse,  routed  his  whole  armie,  killed  about 
4000  upon  the  place,  and  tooke  2517  Prisoners, 
aboue  300  Officers,  some  of  great  quallitie. 
T%is  is  €n  astonishingc  mereie^  soe  great  and 
aeasonable,  as  indeed  wee  are  like  them  that 
dreamed.  What  can  wee  say  ?  The  Lorde  fill 
oor  souls  with  thankfullnesse  that  our  mouths 
loay  be  full  of  his  praise,  and  our  lines  too,  and 
graunt  wee  neuer  forgett  his  goodnesse  to  ts. 
Theise  thinges  seeme  to  strengthen  our  faith 
and  loue  against  more  difficult  times.  S',  pray 
for  me,  that  I  may  walke  worthy  of  the  Lorde 
tit  mU  that  He  hath  eedled  me  vnto.  I  have  com- 
mitfed  my  Sonn  to  you ;  pray  grre  him  advise  : 
1  eoTie  him  not  his  contents,  buit  I  feare  he 
skemU  be  swallowed  vp  of  them.  I  would  have 
kim  munde  and  vnderstand  businesses  reads  a  little 
kUtarie,  studie  the  maihematicks  aind  eosmogrsfie ; 
tkeise  are  good  10**  subordination  to  the  thinges  of 
God  ;  bater  than  idlenesse,  or  more  outward  world- 
Ijfcomtents;  theise  fitt  for  nubliek  services  for  w^ 
a  mum  is  borne.  Pardon  this  trouble ;  I  am  thus 
bould,  because  I  knowe  you  loue  me  as  indeed 
I  doe  you  and  yours.  My  loue  to  my  deere  Sis- 
ter, and  my  Coxen  Ann  your  Daughter,  and  all 
firieods.  I  rest,  S',  youre  louinge  Brother,  O. 
Cbomwbll.  Aug.  13th,  1649,  from  aboard  the 
John.  S',  I  desire  you  not  to  discomodate  your- 
•elfe  because  of  the  monie  due  to  me ;  lett  not 
thai  trouble  you ;  your  welfare  is  as  mine,  and 
tberfore  lett  me  knowe  from  time  to  time  what 
will  convenience  you  in  any  forbearance;  I 
aball  answear  you  in  it,  and  be  readie  to  accom- 
odate you,  and  tberfore  doe  your  other  busi- 
aesae ;  leu  not  this  hinder." 

Tbe  same  packet,  too,  which  conveyed  that 
letter,  conveyed  another  with  the  same  date  to 
•*  bis  beloved  daughter  Dorothy  Cromwell  at 
Hursley."  eminently  characteristic  of  the  wri- 
ter. **  Mr  DKKBB  Dauohtbb, — Your  letter  was 
very  welcome  to  me.  I  like  to  see  anythinge 
from  your  bande,  because  indeed  I  sticke  not  to 
■aye  /  doe  inturelie  love  you^  and  tberfore  I  hope 
a  word  of  advise  will  not  be  unwelcome  nor 
aoaocepcable  to  thee.  I  desier  you  both  to 
make  it  above  all  thinges  your  businesse  to 
aeeke  tbe  Lorde,  to  be  mqnently  callinge  upon 
bim  that  He  would  manifest  hiinaeUe  to  you  in 


bis  Sonn,  and  be  listninge  what  retomes  He 
makes  to  you,  for  He  will  be  speakinge  in  your 
eare  and  in  your  harte,  if  you  attend  thereun- 
to. I  desire  you  to  provoke  your  Husband  like- 
wise thereunto.  As  for  the  pleasures  of  this 
life  and  outward  businesse,  lett  that  be  upon 
the  by.  Be  above  all  these  thinges  by  faith  in 
Christ,  and  then  yon  shall  have  the  true  use 
and  comfort  of  them,  and  not  otherwise.  I 
have  much  satisfaction  in  hope  your  spirit  is 
this  way  sett,  and  I  desier  you  may  growe  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lorde  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  I  may  beare 
thereof  The  Lorde  is  very  neer,  w^  wee  see 
by  his  wonderfuU  workes;  and  tberfore  He 
lookes  that  wee  of  this  generation  draw  neer 
him.  This  late  great  mercie  of  Ireland  is  a 
great  manifestation  thereof.  Tour  Husband 
will  acquaint  you  with  it.  Wee  should  be  much 
stirred  up  in  our  spirits  to  thankfullnesse.  Wee 
much  need  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  enable  us  to 
praise  God  for  so  admirable  a  mercie.  Tbe 
Lorde  bless  thee,  my  deere  daughter.    I  rest 

thy  lovinge  father,  O.  Cromwell /  heare 

thou  didst  lately  miscarrie ;  prithee  take  heede  of 
a  coach  by  all  meanes;  borrow  thy  father* s  nagg 
when  thou  intendest  to  goe  abroad.'* 

Of  the  same  character,  and  suggestive  of 
the  same  thoughts,  is  a  note  to  Mr.  Major, 
written  exactly  three  months  afterward,  but 
which,  as  it  completes  my  collection  of  his  pri- 
vate letters  from  Ireland,  may  be  inserted, 
though  somewhat  prematurely,  here.  **  Debrb 
Bbotheb, — I  am  not  often  at  leizure,  nor  now, 
to  salute  my  friendes,  yett  unwillinglie  to  lose 
this  oportunitie,  I  take  it  onely  to  lett  you 
knowe  that  you  and  your  familie  are  often  in 
my  prayers.  I  wish  the  younge  ones  well, 
though  they  vouchsafe  not  to  write  to  me.  As  for 
Dick,  I  doe  not  much  expect  it  from  himt  know- 
inge  his  idtenesse;  butt  I  am  angry  trith  my 
dMLghter  as  a  promise  breaker.  Pray  you  tell 
her  soe;  butt  f  hope  she  will  redeeme  her- 
selfe.  ...  It  has  pleased  the  Lorde  to  give  us 
(since  the  takinge  of  Wexford  and  Rosse)  a 
good  interest  in  Monster  by  the  access  of  Cork 
and  Toughall,  which  are  both  submitted.  Their 
Commissioners  are  now  with  me.  Diverse 
other  lesser  garizons  are  come  in  alsoe.  The 
I^rde  is  wonderful  in  these  thinges ;  it's  his 
hand  alone  does  them.  O  that  all  the  praise 
might  be  ascribed  to  Him.  /  have  been  crazie 
in  my  health,  butt  the  Lorde  is  pleased  to  sus- 
tain me.  I  begg  your  prayers ;  I  desier  you 
to  call  upon  my  Sonn  to  minde  the  thinges  of 
God  more  and  more ;  Alas !  what  profit  is  there 
in  the  thinges  of  this  Worlde  t  except  they  be 
enjoyed  in  Christ,  they  are  snares.  I  wish  he 
may  enjoy  his  Wife  soe,  and  she  him  ;  I  wish 
I  may  enjoy  them  both  soe.  My  service  to  my 
deere  Sister,  Coxen  Ann,  my  biessinge  to  my 
Children,  and  love  to  my  Cozen  Barton  and  the 
rest.  Sir,  I  am  your  aflTectionate  Brother  and 
Servant,  O.  Cbomwbll." 

On  the  15th  of  August  Cromwell  reached 
Dublin.  He  allowed  his  men  two  weeks  to 
prepare  for  the  labours  of  the  campaign.  Three 
fourths  of  the  island  acknowledged  at  this  time 
Ormond*s  sway.  In  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign of  the  past  year,  he  had  reduced  Droghe- 
da,  DundaUc,  Newry,  Carlingford,  and  Trim, 
and  had  expelled  Monk  out  of  Ireland.    DuMin, 
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the  capital,  and  Derrj  in  the  north,  held  oat 
against  him  alone.  For  his  first  object  of  at- 
tack, Cromwell  selected  Drogheda. 

Ormond  had  placed  it  in  a  good  state  of  de- 
fence, and  furnished  it  with  a  garrison  of  two 
or  three  thousand  of  his  best  troops.  On  the 
8d  of  September  Cromwell  had  completed  his 
batteries.  On  the  10th,  he  sent  in  a  summons 
to  the  governor  to  surrender.  It  was  rejected. 
The  next  day  he  eflected  a  breach,  and  set 
about  taking  the  place  bjr  storm.  This  was  on 
the  10th  of  September.  Twice  Cromwell's 
forces  mounted  the  breach,  and  twice  they 
were  repelled.  Observing  this,  he  led  himself 
the  third  assault,  and  was  victorious.  The 
enemy  had  thrown  up  three  intrenchments 
within  the  walls.  They  defended  every  inch 
of  ground,  and  fought  bravely  and  desperately 
at  the  corner  of  every  street.  The  blood  re- 
coils from  the  horror  that  remains  to  be  told. 
The  reader  would  disbelieve  it,  unless  be  heard 
it,  as  it  were,  from  Crom well's  own  lips. 

Let  him  take  it,  then,  from  them.  After  de- 
scribing, in  a  despatch  written  on  the  spot,  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  enemy,  admitting 
that  "  through  the  advantages  of  the  place,  and 
the  courage  God  was  pleased  to  give  the  de- 
fenders, our  men  were  forced  to  retreat  quite 
out  of  the  breach,  not  without  some  consid- 
erable loss,"  be  adds  that  his  veterans  were 
induced  to  make  a  second  attempt,  **  wherein," 
says  he,  "  God  was  pleased  to  animate  them 
so  that  they  got  ground  of  the  enemy,  and  by 
the  goodness  of  God  forced  him  to  quit  his  in- 
trenchments, and  after  a  very  hot  dispute,  the 
enemy  having  both  horse  and  foot,  and  we  foot 
only  within  the  walls,  the  enemy  save  ground, 
and  our  men  became  masters."  Then  he  adds, 
having  effected  a  passage  for  his  cavalry  into 
the  town,  **  the  enemy  retreated,  divers  into 
the  Mill  Mount,  a  place  very  strong  and  of  dif- 
ficult access,  being  exceeding  high,  having  a 
good  graft,  and  strongly  palisadoed ;  the  gov- 
ernor, Sir  Arthur  Asbton,  and  divers  consid- 
erable officers  being  there,  our  men  getting  up 
to  them,  were  ordered  by  me  to  put  them  all  to 
the  sword ;  and  indeed,  being  in  the  heat  of  ac- 
Hon,  I  forbade  them  to  spare  any  thai  were  in  arms 
in  the  town,  and  I  think  that  ntght  they  put  to  the 
9word  about  ttoo  thousand  men.  Divers  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  being  fled  over  the  bridge 
into  the  other  part  of  the  town,  where  about 
one  hundred  of  them  possessed  St.  Peter's 
Church  steeple,  some  the  west  gate,  and  others 
a  strong  round  tower  next  the  gate,  called  St. 
Sonday—these  being  summoned  to  yield  to 
mercy,  refused ;  whereupon  I  ordered  the  stee- 
ple o(  St.  Peter's  Church  to  be  fired.  The  next 
day  the  other  two  towers  were  summoned,  in 
one  of  which  was  about  six  or  seven  score,  but 
they  refused  to  yield  themselves;  and  we, 
knowing  that  hunger  must  compel  them,  set 
only  good  guards  to  secure  them  from  running 
away,  till  their  stomachs  were  come  down. 
From  one  of  the  said  towers,  notwithstanding 
their  condition,  they  killed  and  wounded  some 
of  our  men ;  when  they  submitted,  their  officers 
were  knocked  on  the  head,  and  every  tenth  man  of 
the  soldiers  killed,  and  the  rest  shipped  for  the 
Barbadoes ;  the  soldiers  in  the  oth^r  tower  were 
all  spared,  as  to  their  lives  only,  and  shipped 
likewise  for  the  Barbadoes,  1  beiieye  all  tiUfnars 


were  knocked  on  tke  head  vromiseuou^f  bmt  tm, 
the  one  of  which  was  Father  Peter  Tbaf,  brofr 
er  to  the  Lord  Taaf,  whom  the  soldiers  look  ik 
next  day  and  made  an  end  of;  the  other  was  t>> 
ken  in  the  round  tower,  under  the  repute  cl 
lieutenant,  and  when  he  nnderstood  that  the 
officers  in  that  town  had  no  quarter,  be  oob- 
fessed  he  was  a  friar,  but  thai  £d  not  omve  Aml" 

In  a  subsequent  passage  d  the  same  de- 
spatch, he  oflfers,  in  apparent  extenuation  of 
this  horrible  deed,  the  fact  that  the  iMrharoai 
wretches  whom  he  put  to  the  eword  had  im- 
brued their  hands  in  much  innocent  blood,  al- 
luding to  the  massacres  which  disgraced  the 
insurrection  of  1641 .  But  had  inlhnu  or  wom- 
en done  thist  for  infants  and  women  pertsbed 
now  in  Drogheda.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  de- 
fenders of  Drogheda  were  chiefly  Irish.  Lsd- 
low,  on  the  contrary,  assures  us  that,  wbea 
Cromwell  arrived  at  Dublin,  the  Royalisu  "pit 
most  of  their  anny  into  their  garriaoos,  havstg 
placed  three  or  four  thonsand  of  the  heal  of 
their  men,  being  mostly  English,  in  the  towa  of 
Tredagh  [so  Drogheda  was  then  called],  aad 
made  Sir  Arthur  Asbton  governor  tbereot* 
The  same  author  mentiona,  that  when  the  place 
was  taken,  '*  the  slaughter  continued  aH  tbat 
day  and  the  next,  which  extraordinary  severity,  I 
presume,  was  used  to  discourage  others  from  ws^ 
ev^  opposition^ 

\f\k\n  was  the  real  aecret  of  CromwetTa  | 
ent  policy.  It  had  no  relation  to  the  future  < 
dition  of  Ireland  as  a  civil  state,  hot  purely  and 
solely  to  a  matter  of  convenience  of  his  owa. 
He  wished  to  reduce  the  country  with  aO  pee- 
sible  despatch,  avoid  unneceaaary  delays  aod 
trouble,  and  get  back  aa  soon-aa  he  cony  to 
his  great  designs  in  England.  '' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  on  the  same  aabjeett 
indeed,  he  confesses  this.  *'  I  am  persuaded,** 
he  says,  **  that  thia  ia  a  righteous  jodgmeot  of 
God  upon  these  barbarous  wretches  who  kava 
imbrued  their  hands  in  so  much  innocent  blood, 
and  that  it  will  tend  to  present  tke  efusiem  afUood 
for  the  future,  which  are  the  satisfactory  grounds 
to  such  actions,  which  otherwise  caonoc  bei 
work  remorse  and  regret.  And  new  give  um 
leave  to  say  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  this 
work  is  wrought.  It  waa  set  upon  some  of  ear 
hearts  that  a  great  thing  ahoiild  be  done,  eeC 
by  power  or  might,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  and 
is  it  not  clearly  tbat  which  caused  your  mes  to 
storm  so  courageoualy  1  It  was  the  ^rit  of 
God  who  gave  your  men  courage  and  UMk  it 
away  again,  and  gave  the  enemy  coarage  aad 
took  it  away  again,  and  gave  your  men  oourage 
again,  and  therewith  thia  happy  alicoeea ;  aed 
therefore  it  is  good  that  God  alone  hease  «fl  £k 
glory r  Well  had  it  been  for  Cromwell  and  bia 
fame  if  of  auch  deeds  aa  these  he  could  have 
handed  over  from  himself  the  glory  ! 

His  anticipationa  were  well  founded  as  to  the 
result.  He  paMcd  on  from  town  to  castle  is  a 
anecies  of  grim  and  Moody  triumph,  each  and 
all  opening  their  gates  before  him.  At  last  bs 
reached  Wexford,  aad  here  opposition  bavisg 
been  made,  another  deluge  of  blood* ' 


*  Th*  mn«  rate  i^vctMly  wat  foUmrvd  h«r«  m  at  Dnr* 
had*.  No  diMinctiM  wm  nada  batwaaa  Um  anMd  t^i^m 
and  tba  daftacalaaa  tewnaiaa,  Bv^  weaaa  «ra«a  mm  » 
tha  adga  of  tha  fwofd.  Thnt  himitrrl  ^thr  Tinai  fala< 
roaod  tha  freat  oroaa  wKieh  alood  ia  tba  atnat,  bofaw  ifai 
Cknacian  aoUian  woold  ba  ao  frr  MAnad  bj  ■£%•«?  itat 
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ed  Qp  to  the  convenience  of  the  governor,  and 
the  barbarous  anti-Catholic  pa&sions  of  his  sol- 
diers. In  his  despatch  he  reckons  that  there 
were  lost  of  the  enemy  not  many  less  than 
3000,  while  of  the  besiegers  not  twenty  were 
killed.  "This,"  he  adds,  **  is  not  without  cause 
deeply  set  to  our  hearts,  we  having  intended 
better  to  this  place  than  so  great  a  ruin.'*  From 
Wexford  he  passed  to  Rosse,  which  surrender- 
ed to  him  afler  three  days.*  Cork,  Kinsale, 
and  Voughal  had  surrendered  to  his  officers. 
On  the  34th  of  November  he  set  himself  down 
before  Waterford,  but  on  the  eighth  day  found 
bimself  obliged  to  break  up  the  siege.  He  was 
more  successful  at  Dungarvan ;  but  at  this 
place  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  by  sudden 
sickness  iiis  lieutenant-general,  Michael  Jones, 
to  whom  Ireton,  with  ^mirable  modesty,  had 
^ivea  way  on  observing  his  greater  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  the  service.  The  manner 
in  which  Cromwell  expresses  himself  on  this 
occasion  is  worthy  of  record.  "The  noble 
lieutenant-genera],  whose  fingtr^  to  our  kHoiol- 
edge^  never  acMed  in  all  these  expeditions^  fell  sick, 
upon  a  cold  taken  in  our  late  wet  march  and 
in  accommodation,  and  went  to  Dungarvan, 
where,  struggling  some  four  or  five  days  with 
a  fever,  he  died,  having  run  his  course  with  so 
much  honour,  courage,  and  fideli^,  as  his  ac- 
tions better  speak  than  my  pen.  What  Eng- 
land lost  hereby  is  above  me  to  speak ;  I  am 
tare  I  lost  a  noble  friend  and  companion  in  la- 
bours. Tou  see  how  God  mingles  out  the  cup 
to  us." 

Cromwell  did  not  enter  winter-quarters  in 
Ireland  till  late,  and  he  leA  them  early.  At  the 
end  of  January  he  reopened  the  campaign.  Its 
horrors  have  no  interest,  and  can  teach  no  les- 
son. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Fethard,  Callen, 
Gowran,  and  Kilkenny  surrendered  in  quick 
succession.  His  last  undertaking  was  against 
Clonmel,  and  here  he  met  with  a  gallant  re- 
sistance, t  Eager,  however,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  listened  to  a  parley,  granted  an  hon- 
ourable capitulation,  appointed  Ireton  lord-dep- 
uty, and  sailed  for  England. 

Some  extracts  from  CromweU's  despatches 
will  fitly  close  this  brief  sketch  of  this  terrible 
Irish  government.  They  are,  in  the  main,  mas- 
terly documents,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  any  attempt  to  illustrate  his  character. 

He  thus  describes  the  march  from  Dublin  to 
Wexford:  "The  army  marched  from  Dublin 


«a()l«m  tf  MMvy  as  lo  tpar*  the  IHret  of  onrenilin^  worn- 
«• ;  b«t  tk«  victon,  •■nf«d  »t  soeb  •opcntition,  and  re- 
gvdief  It,  Mrbaya,  as  a  proof  that  they  were  RonwD  Cath- 
trfies,  ixA  therefore  fit  objects  of  military  far/,  rushed  for* 
wmrd  and  pat  them  all  to  death. 

*  A  eircaiaetaaee  claims  oar  notice  in  the  terms  of  this 
•ttrreadcr,  which  proves  how  thoroofhly  Cromwell  had 
now  entered  into  rehearsal  for  the  Protectorate.  He  con- 
seated  to  fire  np  the  town  on  condition  of  being  permitted 
to  aanreh  o«t  with  the  hoaoars  of  war,  and  to  assors  the 
ashabitattts  that  their  private  priiperty  woold  be  respected, 
▲a  attempt  was  made  to  eecnre  the  free  exercise  uf  religion 
OB  the  osnal  plea  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Cromwell  re- 
lied, **  I  mediHe  not  with  any  man*s  conscience,  bat  if  fry 
hktrif  of  comseienc*  fom  si««»  a  Ukvriy  fo  ettorcia*  the  mase^ 
I  iadge  it  best  to  use  plain  dealing,  and  to  let  you  know^ 
where  the  Parliament  of  Enghwd  have  power,  tluu  will  not 
he  allowed  of." 

t  An  eminent  ooanaafider,  who  assisted  in  ths  action, 
rsported :  **  We  fonnd  in  Clonmel  the  stoutest  enemy  that 
oar  army  has  encoantered  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  my  opiuioa, 
sad  Uiai  of  nany  more,  that  no  storm  of  eo  long  continu- 
aaes,  aad  so  gaUantly  oootended,  has  been  ssen  in  these 
wsts,  either  in  Bag laad  or  Inland." 
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about  the  23d  of  September,  into  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  where  the  enemy  had  a  garrison 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Dublin,  called  Kill- 
ingkerick,  which  they  quitting,  a  company  of 
the  army  was  put  therein.  From  thence  the 
army  marched  through  almost  a  desolated  coun- 
try, until  it  came  to  a  passage  over  the  River 
Doro,  about  a  mile  above  the  castle  of  Arklow, 
the  first  seat  and  honour  of  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
mondes family,  which  he  had  strongly  fortified, 
but  was,  upon  the  approach  of  the  army,  quit- 
ted. Herein  we  left  another  company  of  fooL 
From  thence  the  army  marched  towards  Wex- 
ford, where  in  the  way  was  a  strong  and  large 
castle,  at  a  tpwn  called  Limerick,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Esmonds,  where  the  enemy  had  a 
strong  garrison,  which  they  burned  and  quitted 
the  day  before  our  coming  thither.  From  thence 
we  marched  towards  Ferns,  an  episcopal  seat, 
where  was  a  castle,  to  which  I  sent  Col.  Rey- 
nolds with  a  par^  to  summon  it,  which  accord- 
ingly he  did,  and  it  was  surrendered  to  him ; 
where  we  having  put  a  company,  advanced  the 
army  to  a  passage  over  the  River  Slaney,  which 
runs  down  to  Wexford,  and  that  night  marched 
into  the  fields  of  a  village  called  Eniscorfy,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Robert  Wallop,  where  was  a 
strong  castle  very  well  manned  and  provided 
for  by  the  enemy,  and  close  under  it  a  very  fair 
house  belonging  to  the  same  worthy  person. 
A  monastery  of  Franciscan  Friars,  the  consid- 
erablest  in  all  Ireland,  run  away  the  niffht  be- 
fore we  came.  We  summoned  the  castle,  and 
they  refused  to  yield  at  the  first,  but  upon  bet- 
ter consideration  they  were  willing  to  deliver 
the  place  to  us,  which  accordingly  they  did, 
leaving  their  guns,  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions behind  them.*' 

The  siege  and  massacre  of  Wexford  are  giv- 
en under  his  strong  and  rough  hand,  thus.  Af- 
ter repeating  the  demand  for  surrender  and 
the  governor*s  refusal,  the  despatch  proceeds  : 
**  While  these  papers  were  passing  between  us, 
I  sent  the  lieut.-gen.  with  a  party  of  dragoons, 
horse  and  foot,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  their 
fort,  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  their  harbour, 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  us,  to  which  he 
sent  a  troop  of  dragoons ;  but  the  enemy  quit 
their  fort,  leaving  behind  them  about  seven 
great  guns,  betook  themselves  by  the  help  of 
their  boat  to  a  frigate  of  12  guns  lying  in  the 
harbour,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  fort.  The 
dragoons  possessed  the  fort,  and  some  seamen 
belonging  to  your  fleet  coming  happily  in  at  the 
same  time,  they  bent  their  guns  at  the  frigate, 
and  she  immediately  yielded  to  mercy,  both 
herself,  the  soldiers  that  had  been  in  the  fort, 
and  the  seamen  that  manned  her ;  and  while 
our  men  were  in  her,  the  town,  not  knowing 
what  had  happened,  sent  another  vessel  to  her, 
which  our  men  also  took.  The  governor  of  the 
town  having  obtained  from  me  a  safe-conduct 
for  the  four  persons  (mentioned  in  one  of  the 
papers)  to  come  and  treat  with  me  about  the 
surrender  of  the  town,  I  expected  they  should 
have  done  so ;  but  instead  thereof,  the  Earl  of 
Castlehaven  brouffht  to  their  relief  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  about  five  hundred  foot,  which 
occasioned  their  refusal  to  send  out  any  to  treat, 
and  caused  me  to  revoke  my  safe-conduct,  not 
thinking  it  fit  to  leave  it  for  them  to  make  use 
of  it  when  they  pleased.    Our  cannon  being 
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laaded,  and  we  having  removed  all  oar  quarters 
to  the  soatheast  end  of  the  town,  near  the  cas- 
tle, it  was  generaHy  agreed  that  we  should  bend 
the  whole  strength  of  oar  artillery  upon  the 
castle,  being  persuaded  that  if  we  got  the  cas- 
tle, the  town  would  easily  follow.  Upon  Thurs- 
day the  II  th  instant  (our  batteries  being  finished 
•the  night  before)  we  began  to  play  betimes  in 
the  morning,  and  having  spent  near  a  hundred 
•shot,  the  governor's  stomach  came  down,  and 
he  sent  to  me  to  give  leave  for  four  persons  in- 
trusted by  him  to  come  unto  me,  and  oflTer  terms 
of  surrender,  which  I  condescending  to.  two 
field  officers,  with  an  alderman  of  the  town,  and 
the  captain  of  the  castle,  brought  out  the  prop- 
ositions enclosed,  which  for  their  abominable- 
ness,  roani/esting  also  the  impudency  of  the 
men,  I  thought  fit  to  present  to  your  view,  to- 
gether with  my  answer,  which,  indeed,  had  no 
effect ;  for  while  I  was  preparing  of  it,  study- 
ing to  preserve  the  town  from  plunder,  that  it 
might  be  of  the  more  use  to  you  and  your  army, 
the  captain,  who  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers, being  fairly  treated,  yielded  up  the  casiU  to 
K« ;  upon  the  top  of  which  our  men  no  sooner 
appeared,  but  the  enemy  quitted  the  walls  of  the 
town,  which  our  men  perceiving,  ran  violently 
upon  the  town  with  their  ladders,  and  stormed 
it ;  and  when  they  were  come  into  the  market- 
place, the  enemy  making  a  stiff  resistance,  our 
forces  brake  them,  and  then  put  ail  to  the  mnnrd 
that  came  in  their  way.  Two  boatful*  of  the  ene- 
my attempting  to  etcape^  being  overpreesed  teith 
number*,  *unk,  whereby  were  drowned  near  three 
hundred  of  them.  I  believe  in  all  there  was  lost 
of  the  enemy  not  many  le**  than  two  thou*and^ 
and  I  believe  not  twenty  of  your*  killed  from  firtl 
to  la*t  of  the  siege ;  and  indeed  it  hath  not  with- 
out cause  been  deeply  set  upon  our  hearts,  that 
we  intending  better  to  this  place  th&n  so  great 
a  rum,  hoping  the  town  might  be  of  more  nse  to 
Tou  and  your  army,  yet  God  would  not  have  it  *o, 
but  by  an  unexpected  providence,  in  his  righte- 
ous justice,  brought  a  just  judgment  upon  them, 
causing  them  to  become  a  prey  to  the  soldier, 
who  in  their  piracies  had  made  preys  of  so 
many  families,  and  made  with  their  bloods  to 
answer  the  cruelties  which  they  had  exercised 
upon  the  lives  of  divers  poor  Protestants,  two 
of  which  I  have  been  lately  acquainted  with. 
About  seven  or  eight  score  poor  Protestants 
were  by  them  put  into  an  old  vessel,  which  be- 
ing, as  some  say,  bulged  by  them,  the  vessel 
Bunk,  and  they  were  all  presently  drowned  in 
the  harbour.  The  other  was  thus :  they  put 
divers  poor  Protestants  into  a  chapel,  which 
aince  they  have  used  for  a  mass  house,  and  in 
which  one  or  more  of  their  priests  were  now 

killed,  where  they  were  famished  to  death 

The  soldiers  got  a  very  good  booty  in  this  place, 
and  bad  they  had  opportunity  to  carry  their 
goods  over  the  river  while  we  besieged  it,  it 
would  have  been  much  more.  I  could  have 
wished,  for  their  own  good  and  the  good  of  the 
garrison,  they  had  been  more  moderate.  Some 
things  which  were  not  easily  portable  we  hope 
we  shall  make  use  of  to  your  behoof.  There 
are  great  quantities  of  iron,  hides^  tallow,  salt, 
pipe  and  barrel  staves,  which  are  under  com- 
missioner's hands  to  be  secured.  We  believe 
there  are  near  a  hundred  cannon  in  the  fort, 
•d  elsewhere  in  and  about  the  town :  here  ia 


likewise  some  very  good  ahfppiog;  liera  mn 
three  vessels,  one  of  them  of  34  guns,  which  s 
week's  time  would  fit  to  sea ;  there  is  aootter 
of  about  30  guns,  very  near  ready  likewise ; 
and  one  other  Aigate  of  20  guns,  upon  the 
stocks,  made  for  sailing,  which  is  built  up  to 
the  uppermost  deck;  for  her  handsomeneas 
sake,  I  have  appointed  the  workmen  to  finish 
her,  here  being  materials  to  do  it,  if  yoo  or  tfie 
council  of  state  shall  approve  thereof.  The 
frigate  also  taken  by  the  fort  is  a  most  excelless 
vessel  for  sailing,  besides  divers  other  ships 
and  vessels  in  the  harbour.  This  town  is  oov 
so  in  your  power,  that  the  former  inhabttaots, 
I  believe  scarce  one  in  twenty,  can  chaQeiife 
any  property  in  their  houses.  Most  of  tb«s 
are  run  away,  and  many  of  them  kifled  in  tim 
service  ;  and  it  were  to  be  iti*hed  thai  mn  kome*i 
people  would  come  and  plant  here,  where  mre  very 
good  hou*e*  and  other  occammodaHom*  fitted,  ar 
their  hand*,  and  may  by  your  favour  be  wtaJe  tf 
enr.ouragement  to  tiem ;  a*  alto  a  sett  of  gmi 
trade,  both  inward  and  outward,  and  of  wmrxeUm* 
great  advantage  in  the  point  of  the  kerring  and 
other  fi*hing.  The  town  is  pleasaatly  seated 
and  strong,  having  a  rampart  of  earth  withta 
the  wall  near  fifteen  foot  thick.  Thus  it  halh 
pleased  God  to  give  into  your  hands  this  tAka 
mercy,  for  which,  as  for  all,  we  pray,  God  may 
have  all  the  glory.  Indeed,  your  iostmnieiiti 
are  poor  and  weak,  and  can  do  nothiog  bat 
through  beheviog,  and  that  is  the  gift  of  God 
also." 

In  that  despatch  we  see  some  glimpees  of 
Cromwell's  wiser  policy ;  but  the  mind  revobs 
from  the  price  at  which  he  would  have  par- 
chased  the  advantages  of  such  a  scheme.  Ia 
the  following  he  describes  very  forcibly  the  rare 
occurrence  of  an  incidental  engagement  witk 
the  enemy.  *'  Wee  havinge  left  diverse  sicke 
men,  both  horse  and  foote,  at  Dublin,  heariage 
many  of  them  were  recovered,  sent  them  orders 
to  march  up  to  us,  which  accordinglie  they  did. 
Coroinge  to  Arekloe  on  Monday,  the  first  of  this 
instant,  being  about  350  horse  and  aboot  aOO 
foote,  the  enimy  hearioge  of  them  (through  the 
great  advantage  they  have  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence), drew  together  a  bodie  of  horse  asd 
foote,  neer  3000,  which  Inchequeen  commaad- 
ed.  There  went  alsoe  with  this  party  Sir 
Tho*  Armstrong,  Col.  Trevor,  and  most  of  their 
great  Ranters.  Wee  sent  15  or  16  Troupes  to 
their  rescue  neer  eight  honres  too  Iste.  It 
pleased  God  wee  sent  them  worde  by  a  oecrer 
way,  to  march  close,  and  be  cireumspeet,  asd 
to  make  what  haste  they  could  to  Wexford,  ky 
the  Seaside.  They  had  marched  neer  18  mSes, 
and  were  come  within  7  miles  of  Wexford  (the 
foote  beinge  miserablie  wearied),  when  the  Eni- 
my gave  the  scouts  of  the  rear  gaarde  as  a^- 
urn ;  whereupon  they  immediatelie  drew  ^lia 
the  best  order  they  cooM  upon  the  sasds,  the 
sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rocks  on  the  olh- 
er,  where  the  enimy  made  a  very  furious  ehaige, 
overbearinge  our  horse  with  their  muBbeis 
(which,  as  some  of  their  Prisoners  conftvc, 
was  1500  of  their  best  horse),  and  forcinge  tb«i 
in  aome  disorder  baeke  to  the  foote.  Onr  fooie 
stood,  fort>earinge  their  firinge  tin  the  eainy 
waa  come  almost  within  pistoU  shot,  and  Ikea 
lett  fly  very  full  in  the  facea  of  them,  wheiebr 
some  of  them  began  to  tumble,  the  real  rmr 
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ninge  off  in  «  rery  great  disorder,  and  faced  not 
abottt  QDtiU  they  got  above  musket  shot  off. 
Upon  this  our  horse  tooke  incouragement, 
drawinse  up  againe,  bringioge  op  some  foote 
to  flanke  them.  And  a  Gentleman  of  ours, 
that  had  charged  through  before,  beioge  amongst 
tbem  undisceraed,  bavinge  put  his  signal!  into 
his  bat,  as  they  did,  tooke  bis  oportunitie  and 
came  off,  lettinge  our  men  knowe  that  the  eni- 
ay  was  in  great  confusion  and  disorder,  and 
that  if  they  could  attempt  another  Charge,  he 
was  confident  good  might  be  done  on  them.  It 
pleased  God  to  give  our  Men  courage ;  they 
advanced,  and  fallinge  upon  the  enimy,  totally 
routed  them,  took  two  colours  and  diverse 
Prisoners,  and  killed  diverse  upon  the  place 
and  in  the  pursuite.  I  doe  not  heare  that  wee 
have  two  Men  killed,  and  butt  one  mortally 
wounded,  and  not  five  that  are  taken  prison- 
ers. *• 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  having  described  oth* 
er  overwbehning  successes,  the  lord- lieuten- 
ant, who  bad  probably,  at  the  instant,  a  strong 
conception  upon  bim  of  the  purposes  for  which 
he  already  panted  to  be  in  England,  subjoins 
these  extraordinary  reflections :  '*  Sir,  what  can 
be  said  in  these  things  t    Is  it  an  arme  of  flesh 
that  hath  done  these  things!    Is  it  the  wis- 
dome,  and  councell,  or  strength  of  men  t    It  is 
ike  Lorde  oncly.    God  will  curse  that  man  and 
his  house  that  dares  to  thinke  otherwise.    Sir, 
yoa  see  the  worke  is  done  by  a  divine  leadinge. 
God  getU  into  the  karte*  of  men,  tind  pernoades 
tkem  to  come  wUo  you.     I  tell  you  a  consider^ 
mhU  p€ri  of  four  armie  is  JUter  for  an  hospitul 
tktm  the  fdd:   if  tAe  enin^  did  not  know  it,  I 
should  kute  held  it  impoliticke  to  have  writ  this ;  \ 
Uey  kmnee  i/,  yett  they  knowe  not  whut  to  doe.     I 
f*umblie  begg  leave  to  offer  a  word  or  two.    I 
begg  o{  those  that  are  faitbfull  that  they  give 
Glorie  to  God.    I  wish  it  may  have  influence 
apon  the  hartee  and  spirits  of  all  those  that  are 
DOW  in  place  of  government,  in  the  greatest 
trust,  that  they  may  all  in  harte  draw  neer  to 
God,  givinge  bim  glorie  by  holinesse  of  life  and 
ooorersation ;  that  these  unspeakable  mercies 
may  teach  dissentinge  Brethren  on  aU  sides  to 
agree,  at  least  in  praisioge  God.    And  if  tbe 
Father  of  the  Familie  be  so  kinde,  why  should 
there  be  such  jarringea  and  harte-burninges 
anaoagst  the  Chiklren  ?    And  if  it  will  not  be 
received  that  these  are  tbe  scales  of  God^s  ap- 
probation of  your  great  change  of  Government, 
arJbcA  indeed  wot  uoe  more  yours  than  tkese  victo- 
ries mmd  successes  ure  ours,  yett  lett  them  with  oa 
aay  (even  the  most  unsatisfied  harte  amongst 
them)  that  both  are  tbe  righteous  judgements 
and  mightie  workes  of  God  ;  that  he  bath  pull- 
ed the  mightie,  from  bis  seat,  who  calls  to  an 
mecooat  innocent  blood ;  that  he  thus  breakes 
Che  eoimies  of  his  Church  in  pieces ;  and  lett 
them  not  be  sullen,  butt  praise  the  Lorde,  and 
thinke  of  oa  as  they  please,  and  wee  shall  be 
ssttafied ;  and  pray  for  tbem,  and  waite  upon 
OUT  God ;  and  wee  hope  wee  ahali  seeke  the 
welihre  and  peace  of  our  native  country ;  and 
the  Lorde  five  them  hartes  to  doe  soe  too.    In- 
deed, Sir,  I  waa  constrained  in  my  Bowella  to 
write  thia  much." 

Our  last  extract  ahall  be  taken  from  a  very 
elaborate  despatch,  descriptive  of  some  of  the 
lAAer  ioeideou  in  the  campaign :  **  I  marched 


from  Rof  hin  Caatle  over  the  Shewer  with  very 
much  difllcultie,  and  from  thence  to  Fethard, 
almost  in  tbe  harte  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
where  was  a  garizon  of  the  enimy.    The  to  wne 
is  most  pleasantlie  seated,  bavinge  a  very  good 
wall  with  round  and  square  bulwarks,  afler  the 
old  manner  of  fortifications.    Wee  came  thith- 
er in  the  night,  and  indeed  were  very  much  dis- 
tressed by  sore  and  tempestuous  wind  and  raine. 
After  a  long  marche,  wee  knew  not  well  how 
to  dispose  of  ourselves,  but  findinge  an  old  ab- 
bey in  the  suburbs,  and  some  cabbins,  and  poore 
houses,  wee  got  into  them,  and  had  oportuni^ 
tie  to  send  them  a  summons.    They  shott  at  my 
Trumpet,  and  would  not  listen  to  him  for  an 
hour*s  space ;  butt  bavinge  some  ofllcers  in  our 
partie  which  they  knewe,  I  sent  them,  to  lett 
them  knowe  I  was  there  with  a  good  part  of 
the  armie.    We  shott  not  a  shott  at  them,  butt 
they  were  very  angry,  and  fired  very  earnest- 
lie  upon  us,  teUinge  us  that  it  was  not  a  time  of 
night  to  send  a  summons ;  butt  yett,  in  tbe  end, 
the  governor  was  willinge  to  send  out  two  com- 
missioners, I  think  rather  to  see  whether  there 
was  a  force  sufficient  to  force  him  than  to  any 
other  end.    Afler  almost  a  whole  nigbt  spent 
in  treatie,  the  towne  was  deUvered  to  me  the 
next  mominge  upon  terms  which  wee  usually 
call  honourable,  which  I  was  the  willinger  to 
give,  because  I  had  little  above  200  foote,  and 
neither  ladders  nor  gunnea,  nor  anythinge  else 
to  force  them  that  night.    There  beinge  about 
seventeen  companies  of  tbe  Ulster  foote  in 
Cashel,  above  five  miles  from  thence,  they  quit 
it  in  some  disorder,  and  the  sovereigne  and  tbe 
aldermen  since  sent  to  me  a  petition,  destringe 
that  I  would  protect  them,  which  I  have  also 
made  a  quarter.    From  thence  I  marched  to- 
wards Callen,  hearinge  that  Col.  Reynolds  was 
there  with  the  partie  before  mentioned.    When 
I  came  thither  I  found  he  had  fallen  upon  the 
enimy*s  horse  and  routed  them,  beinge  about 
iOO,  with  his  forlorne,  took  my  Lorde  of  Osso- 
ry*s  capt.-lieutenant,  and  another  lieutenant  of 
horse,  prisoners ;  and  one  of  those  who  betray- 
ed our  garizon  of  Eniscorfy,  whom  we  hanged. 
The  enimy  had  possessed  three  castles  in  the 
towne,  one  of  tbem  belonginge  to  one  Butler, 
very  considerable ;  the  oSier  two  bad  about 
100  or  120  men  in  tbem,  which  he  attempted, 
and  they  refusingo  conditions  seasonably  offer- 
ed, were  put  all  to  the  sword.    Indeed,  some 
of  your  aouldiers  did  attempt  very  notably  in 
this  service ;  I  doe  not  hear  there  were  6  men 
of  ours  lost.   Butler*s  castle  was  delivered  upon 
conditions  for  all  to  march  away,  leavinge  their 
armes  behinde  them,  wherein  I  have  placed  a 
corapanie  of  foote  and  a  troupe  of  horse,  under 
the  command  of  my  Lorde  Colvil,  the  place  be- 
inge six  miles  from  Kilkenny.     From  hence 
Col.  Reynolds  was  sent  with  his  regiment  to 
remove  a  garizon  of  the  enimy^s  from  Knock- 
tofer  (beinge  the  way  of  our  communication  to 
Rosse),  which  accordinglie  he  did.  Wee  march- 
ed back  with  the  rest  of  tbe  body  to  Fethard 
and  Cashel,  where  wee  are  now  quartered,  bav- 
inge good  plentie  both  of  horse  meat  and  man*a 
meat  for  a  time  ;  and  beinge  indeed,  wee  may 
say,  even  almost  in  the  harte  and  bowells  of 
the  enimy,  ready  to  attempt  what  God  shall 
next  direct.    And  blessed  be  his  name  onely  for 
thia  good  aucceaae ;  and  for  this,  that  wee  doe 
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not  finde  that  oar  men  are  at  all  considerably 
Bicke  upon  this  expedition,  thoagh  indeed  it 
hath  been  very  Mastering  weather. 

**  I  had  almost  forgot  one  bosinease.  The 
major-general  was  very  desirous  to  gaine  a 
passe  over  the  Shewer,  where,  indeed,  wee  had 
none  butt  by  boat,  or  when  the  weather  served ; 
wherefore,  on  Saturday  in  the  eveninge,  he 
marched  with  a  partie  of  horse  and  foote  to 
Arsinom,  where  was  a  bridge,  and  at  the  foote 
of  it  a  stronge  castle,  which  he,  about  four 
o'clocke  the  next  morning,  attempted,  killed 
about  thirteen  of  the  enimy's  outguard,  lost  butt 
two  men,  and  eight  or  ten  wounded.  The  en- 
imy  yeelded  the  place  to  him,  and  wee  are  pos- 
sessed of  it,  beinge  a  very  considerable  passe, 
and  the  nearest  to  our  passe  at  Cappoquin  over 
the  Black  Water,  whither  wee  can  bringe  gunnes, 
ammunition,  or  other  thinges  from  Toughall  by 
water,  and  over  this  passe  to  the  armie.  The 
count ie  of  Tipperary  have  submitted  to  £1600 
a  month  contribution,  although  they  have  six 
or  seven  of  the  enimy*8  garizons  yet  upon  them. 
.  .  .  Sir,  I  desier  the  charge  of  England  as  to 
this  war  may  be  abated  as  much  as  may  be, 
and  as  wee  knowe  you  doe  desier  out  of  your 
care  to  the  Commonwealth ;  butt  if  you  expect 
your  worke  to  be  done  (if  the  marchinge  armie 
be  not  constantly  paid,  and  the  course  taken 
that  hath  been  humbly  represented),  indeed  it 
will  not  be  for  the  thrift  of  England,  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned  in  the  speedie  reduction  of 
Ireland.  The  monie  we  raise  upon  the  coun- 
ties maintains  the  garizon  forces,  and  hardlie 
that ;  if  the  active  force  be  not  maintained,  and 
all  contingencies  defrayed,  how  can  you  expect 
butt  to  have  a  lingeringe  businesse  of  it  1  Sure- 
lie  we  desier  not  to  spend  a  shillinge  of  year 
treasurie  wherein  our  consciences  do  not  prompt 
us.  Wee  serve  you,  wee  are  willinge  to  be  out 
of  oar  trade  of  war,  and  shall  hasten  (by  God's 
assistance  and  grace)  to  the  end  of  our  worke, 
as  the  labourer  doth  to  be  at  his  rest.  This 
makes  us  bolde  to  be  earnest  with  you  for  neces- 
sarie  supplies ;  that  of  monie  is  one;  and  there 
be  some  other  thinges  which  indeed  I  doe  not 
thinke  for  your  service  to  speak  of  publique- 
ly,  which  I  shall  humbly  represent  to  the  coun- 
cell  of  state,  wherewith  I  desier  wee  may  be 
accomodated.  Sir,  tha  Lorde,  who  doth  all 
these  thinges,  gives  hopes  of  a  speedie  is- 
sue to  this  businesse,  and  I  am  persuaded  will 
ffraciously  appear  in  it ;  and  truely  there  is  no 
feare  of  the  strength  and  combination  of  eni- 
mies  round  about,  nor  of  slanderous  tongues  at 
home :  God  hath  hitherto  fenced  you  against 
all  those,  to  wonder  and  amazement ;  they  are 
tokens  of  your  prosperitie  and  successe  :  onely 
it  win  be  good  for  you,  and  us  that  serve  you, 
to  fear  the  Lorde,  to  fear  unbeleef,  self  seekinge, 
confidence  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  opinion  of 
any  instruments  that  they  are  other  than  as 
dry  bones.** 

Cromwell  is  now  in  England  once  more.  On 
his  arrival,  the  last  obstacle  to  his  mighty 
hopes  were  removed  by  Fairfax's  ill-fated  sur- 
render of  the  command  of  the  army ;  he  was 
appointed  general  in  chief,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant directed  to  proceed  to  Scotland  to  reduce 
rebellion  there. 

Now  again  was  seen  a  singular  change  in  his 
manner,  such  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  coarse 


of  this  work  at  varioas  momentous  periods  of 
his  history.  The  consummation  of  aO  fail 
hopes  and  aims  was  at  last  approaching.  I 
have  already  observed  upon  the  alterations  of 
look  and  manner  noticed  by  Ludlow.  Others 
noticed  them  with  deeper  sympathy  than  that 
enthusiastic  Republican,  and  listened,  as  to  oae 
indeed  inspired,  when  he  stated  his  coorictiQa 
that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Lord,  in  their  days, 
to  deliver  his  people  from  every  harden,  and 
that  he  was  now  bringing  to  pass  what  was 
prophesied  in  the  hundred  and  tenth  psaha; 
from  the  consideration  of  which,  he  was  oftea 
encouraged  to  promote  by  kinuelf  the  aceoai- 
plishment  of  those  ends  which  were  indicated 
by  the  finger  of  Providence.  It  was  to  this 
psalm  Ludlow  listened  impatiently.  But  haa- 
gine  Harrison  and  Cromwell  expounding  these 
passages  together !  "  The  Lord  at  thy  right 
hand  shall  strike  through  kings  in  the  day  of 
his  wrath. ...  He  shall  fill  the  places  with  the 
dead  bodies ;  be  shall  wound  the  heads  over 
many  countries.  .  . .  The  Lord  shall  send  the 
rod  of  thy  strength  out  of  his  Zion ;  rule  tkem  n 
the  nudst  of  thine  enenuee.  .  . .  The  people  ahaM 
be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power ;  thom  mrt  a 
priest  forever  !*^ 

On  the  23d  of  July.  Cromwell  entered  Soot- 
land  with  11,000  horse  and  foot,  commanded 
under  him  by  (xenerals  Fleetwood,  Lambert, 
and  Whaley,  Colonels  Pride,  Overton,  and 
Monk.  He  found  before  him  **  solitude  and 
devastation.'*  The  Scotch  cler^  had  descri- 
bed the  English  as  monsters,  deligliting  in  the 
murder  or  mutilation  of  women  and  cbildreo ; 
and  the  peasantry  having  destroyed  what  they 
must  have  left,  fled  with  whatever  they  oouM 
remove.  CromwelPs  proclamations  and  serere 
discipline  soon  readjusted  their  notions,  and 
they  either  returned  to  their  habitations  or 
waited  his  approach.* 

The  enemy  made  the  first  attack — ^with  a 
party  of  800  horse— on  the  headquarters  near 
Musselburgh.  After  some  sharp  fighting,  these 
were  repulsed  with  much  loss.  **  The  enemy 
came  on,**  said  Cromwell,  in  a  despatch  to  the 
president  of  the  council,  **  with  a  great  deal  of 
resolution,  beat  in  our  guards,  and  pat  a  regi- 
ment of  horse  in  some  disorder ;  but  oar  mea 
speedily  taking  the  alarm,  charged  the  enemy, 
routed  them,  took  many  prisoners,  killed  a  great 
many  of  them,  and  did  execution  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Edinburgh.  Indeed  this  is 
a  sweet  beginning  of  your  business,  or  rather 
of  the  Lord*s,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  very  satis- 
factory to  the  enemy,  especially  to  the  Kirk 
party :  and  I  trust  this  work,  which  is  the 
Lord's,  will  prosper  in  the  bands  of  his  ser- 
vants.** 

David  Leslie,  a  gallant  and  higfaly^accom- 
plished  soldier,  was  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Scottish  army.  No  man  of  that  day,  per- 
haps, could  have  been  so  well  matched  against 
Cromwell.  This  the  latter  general  soon  felt 
and  acknowledged,  Leslie,  in  a  atrong  posH 
tion  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  with  aa 
army  double  that  of  Cromwell,  harassed  him, 
withdrew  from  the  districts  attempted  on  hn 
march  all  possibility  of  procuring  com  or  cattlt 
for  his  soldiery,  and,  in  fact,  by  a  series  of  skil- 
ful  movements,  obliged  him  at  last  to  fhM  back 
'  •  Hittocy  fron  Jiaekint4«li,  roL  vi.,  p.  MS.         " 
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«p(Hi  Dunbar.  A  Tariety  of  moYemeots  sac- 
oeeded  this,  the  object  of  which,  on  the  part  of 
Cromwell,  was  to  bring  on  a  battle,  which 
Leslie  had  resolved,  if  possible,  to  avoid,  while 
be  meanwhile  protected  Edinburgh  and  destroy- 
ed Cromwell^s  resources.  At  one  place,  where 
the  small  river  Leith  separated  the  camps,  the 
English  pushed  on  their  lines  with  the  intention 
of  making  an  attack.  The  word  given  out  was 
**  Rise,  Lord  !**  The  body  of  foot  advanced 
within  300  yards,  when  they  discovered  such  a 
bog  on  both  their  wings  of  horse  that  they 
could  not  pass  over.  "  Thus,**  says  Hodgson. 
who  was  there,  **  by  this  very  unexpected  hand 
of  Providence  were  we  prevented,  and  had  only 
liberty  to  play  with  our  cannon  that  evening 
aod  piart  of  the  next  morning,  which  did  good 
execution,  as  we  believe,  upon  them.  We  had 
Tery  strange  and  remarkable  deliverances  from 
theirs,  though  they  played  very  hard  upon  us, 
aod  that  with  much  art ;  but  the  Lord  suffered 
them  not  to  do  us  much  hurt ;  we  had  not 
alain  and  wounded  above  five>and-twenty  men.** 
Cromwell  was  present  in  person  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  even  headed  the  advanced  party, 
aod  approached  so  near  to  the  Scottish  lines 
that  one  of  the  enemy  fired  a  carbine  at  him 
with  the  view  of  checking  his  progress.  Crom- 
well, upon  this,  shouted  out  in  sport  to  the 
trooper,  **  that  if  he  were  one  of  his  soldiers, 
be  would  cashier  him  for  discharging  his  piece 
at  such  a  distance.**  The  man,  who  had  for- 
■leriy  served  in  England  under  Lieutenant- 
general  Lesley,  instantly  recognised  the  leader 
of  the  Ironsides,  and  spread  the  information 
that  the  officer  at  whom  he  had  aimed  was  no 
other  than  Cromwell  hhnself,  whom  he  had 
often  seen  in  company  with  Lord  Leven  when 
the  army  was  in  Yorkshire.* 

Again  Cromwell  retreated  to  Musselburgh, 
aod  bad  nearly  approached  that  place,  when  a 
body  of  Leslie*8  cavalry  fell  upon  his  rear,  and 
left  him  only  a  narrow  outlet  of  escape.  *'  By 
the  time,**  wrote  Cromwell,  "  we  had  got  the 
Tan-brigade  of  our  horse,  and  our  foot  and  train 
into  their  quartera,  the  enemy  was  marched 
with  that  expedition,  that  they  fell  upon  the 
rear  forlorn  of  our  horse,  and  put  it  in  some 
disorder ;  and,  indeed,  had  like  to  have  engaged 
oar  rear-brigade  of  horse  with  their  whole  army, 
had  noi  the  Lord,  Ay  kit  jtrovidenee,  put  «  cUmd 
«eer  the  moM,  thereby  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  draw  off  those  horse  to  the  rest  of  the  army, 
which  accordingly  was  done  without  any  loss.** 

Leslie,  thus  ur,  had  achieved  an  unquestion- 
able success.  Cromwell,  again  defeated  in  his 
great  object  of  the  campaign,  once  more  fell 
back  upon  Duobar,  which  he  entered  on  the 
Ist  of  September. 

Nothing,  under  the  circumstances,  could  have 
been  more  dangerous  than  this  position.  Dun- 
bar, a  seaport  town,  lies  in  a  vaJley  surrounded 
oo  three  sides  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  in 
which  there  are  two  narrow  openings,  one  on 
the  north,  the  other  on  the  south,  where  the 
road  passes  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh.  Of 
these  hills,  as  well  as  of  both  the  passes,  the 
Scots  were  in  actual  possession  ;  and  the  labour 
of  a  few  hours  would  have  sufficed  to  throw  up 
•oeh  works  as,  with  their  superior  numbers, 
might  have  defied  the  utmost  exertions  of  their 
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enemies.*  Instead  of  this,  however,  Leslie 
yielded,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
ministers  in  his  camp,  who,  being  apprehensive 
lest  the  sectaries  should  escape  from  their 
hands,  are  said  to  have  compelled  the  general 
to  descend  from  the  high  ground  of  which  he 
had  taken  possession,  in  order  to  intercept  their 
retreat  along  the  coast.  Cromwell  himself,  in 
his  after  despatch,  justifies  this  statement.  "  I 
hear,*'  he  wrote,  "  that  when  the  enemy  march- 
ed last  up  to  us,  the  ministers  pressed  their 
army  to  interpose  between  us  and  home,  the 
cKief  officers  desiring  rather  that  we  should 
have  way  made,  though  it  were  by  a  golden 
bridge  ;  but  the  clergy*s  counsel  prevailed,  to 
their  no  great  comfort,  through  the  goodness 
of  God.** 

While  these  fatal  counsels  were  being  urged 
in  the  Scottish  camp,  Cromwell,  in  deep  anx- 
iety, had  his  men  all  under  arms,  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  slightest  move  in  Le8lie*8  po- 
sition. His  own  feelings  at  the  moment  he  has 
himself  described  :  **  Their  [the  Scots]  whole 
army  was  in  march  after  us ;  and,  indeed,  our 
drawing  back  in  this  mannner,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  three  new  regiments  added  to  them,  did 
much  heighten  their  confidence,  if  not  presump- 
tion and  arrogancy.  The  enemy  that  night  we 
perceived  gathered  towards  the  hills,  latMuring 
to  make  a  perfect  interposition  between  us  and 
Berwick  (having  in  his  posture  a  great  advan- 
tage, through  his  better  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try), which  he  effected  by  sending  a  considera- 
ble party  to  the  strait  pass  at  Copperspath, 
where  ten  men  to  kinder  are  better  than  forty  to 
make  tkeir  way.  And  truly  this  was  an  exigent 
to  us,  whereby  the  enemy  reproached  us  with 
that  condition  the  Parliaments  army  was  in 
when  it  made  its  hard  conditions  with  the  king 
in  Cornwall.  By  some  reports  that  have  come 
to  us,  they  had  disposed  of  us  and  of  their  busi- 
ness, in  sufficient  revenge  and  wrath  towards 
our  persons,  and  had  sw^owed  up  the  poor  in- 
terest of  England,  believing  that  their  army 
and  their  king  would  have  marched  to  London 
without  any  interruption,  it  being  told  us,  we 
know  not  how  truly,  by  a  prisoner  we  took  the 
night  before  the  fight,  that  their  king  was  very 
suddenly  to  come  among  them,  with  those 
English  they  allowed  to  be  about  him.  But  in 
what  they  were  thus  lifted  up,  the  Lord  was 
above  them.  The  enemy  Ijring  in  the  posture 
before  mentioned,  having  those  advantages,  we 
lay  very  near  kim,  being  eenaible  of  our  dieadvan- 
tagee,  having  eome  weaknet*  offieeK  bat  yet  eon* 
eolation  and  support  from  tke  Lord  kimeelfto  our 
poor  weak  faitk,  wherein  I  believe  not  a  few  among 
UM  shared,  that  because  of  their  numberSt  because 
of  their  advantages,  because  of  their  confidence,  be- 
cause of  our  weakness,  because  of  our  strait,  ws 
WBBB  IN  TUB  MODiTT,  and  in  tke  mount  the  Lord 
would  be  seen,  and  that  he  would  find  out  a  way  of 
deliverance  and  salvation  for  us ;  and,  indeed,  we 
had  our  consolations  and  our  hopes.** 

On  the  night  of  the  2d  Cromwell  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  Here  various  schemes  were  urged, 
which  showed  the  extremity  more  than  aught 
else  could.  The  propriety  of  embarking  the 
foot,  and  striving  to  force  a  passage  for  the 
horse,  was  debated  ;  but  the  wind  being  bois- 
terous, and  the  surf  running  high,  the  project 
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Was  pronoaneed  altogether  inadmissible.  It 
was  next  suggested,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope, 
that  a  strong  reconnoissance  should  be  pushed, 
a  little  before  dawn,  in  the  direction  of  the 
right,  and  that  acconling  to  the  result  of  this 
moyement  future  operations  should  be  guided. 
This  masterly  thought  was  of  course  the  sug- 
gestion of  Cromwell.  He  had,  in  the  course 
of  the  a/lernoon,  observed  the  Scottish  gener- 
al bring  his  main  strength  of  horse  and  artillery 
towards  his  right  wing,  and,  with  the  wonder- 
ful foresight  that  almost  justified  the  inspira- 
tion attributed  to  him,  he  at  once  anticipated 
some  false  movement  by  which  they  might  be 
able  to  **  attempt'^  the  enemy.  **  We  could  not 
well  imagine,"  he  wrote,  "  but  that  the  enemy 
intended  to  attempt  upon  us,  or  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  more  exact  condition  of  interposi- 
tion. Major-general  Lambert  and  myself  com- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Roxbur^'s  house  and  ob- 
serving this  posture,  I  told  him  I  thought  it  did 
give  us  an  opportunity  and  advantage  to  at- 
tempt upon  the  enemy,  to  which  he  immediate- 
ly replied  that  he  had  thought  to  have  said  the 
same  thing  to  me :  so  that  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  set  this  apprehension  upon  our  hearts  at  the 
same  moment  We  called  for  Colonel  Monk, 
and  showed  him  the  thing ;  and,  coming  to  our 
quarters  at  niglit,  and  demonstrating  our  appre- 
hensions to  some  of  the  colonels,  they  also 
cheerfully  coneurred." 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
September,  Cromwell  was  examining  closely ! 
with  bis  glass  every  quarter  of  the  enemy's  po- 1 
sition,  with  a  view  to  the  resolution  he  had 
taken.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  column  in  motion  | 
down  the  southern  pass,  and,  at  the  instant,  { 
tossing  his  arms  in  the  air,  exclaimed,  with , 
phrensied  joy,  "Thi  Lord  hath  dblitsrvd 

THEM  INTO  OUR  HANDS  !" 

He  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and  the  ar- 
mies met  midway  between  the  hills  and  the 
sea,  not  far  from  Roxburgh  House.  The  word 
issued  by  Leslie  was  the  **  Covenant  ;'*  that  on 
the  side  of  the  Parliamentarians  was  **lhe 
Lord  of  Hosts."  The  conflict,  which  began 
with  the  horse,  was  obstinate  and  bloody— a 
fierce  and  terrible  dispute  at  the  point  of  the 
Bword.  The  first  division  of  the  English  foot 
was  overpowered  and  driven  back,  when  Crom- 
well ordered  up  his  own  regiment,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel OofiTe,  who  made  their  way 
against  all  opposition.  "  At  the  point  of  pike," 
wrote  Cromwell,  proudly,  "  they  did  repel  the 
stoutest  regiment  the  enemy  had  there,  merely 
with  the  courage  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  give, 
which  proved  a  great  amazement  to  the  residue 
of  their  foot."  The  cavalry  followed  up  this 
advantage,  charged  the  infantry,  who  were  al- 
ready outflanked  and  deprived  of  their  usual 
support,  and  carried  confusion  into  the  whole 
line.  Hodgson  says,  "  One  of  the  Scots  bri- 
gades of  foot  would  not  yield,  though  at  point 
of  pike  and  butt-end  of  the  musket,  until  a  troop 
of  our  horse  charged  from  the  one  end  to  the 
other  of  them,  and  so  leA  them  to  the  mercy  t>f 
the  foot."  In  truth,  after  the  right  wing  was 
broken,  the  Scots,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
same  writer,  "routed  one  another,"  and  fell 
into  the  most  shameful  disorder.*  The  cause  of 
this  was  obvious  enough.    Their  superiority  of 
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nnmbers  was  now  changed  from  a  fain  to  a 
grievous  loss.  Their  front  once  broken,  the 
fugitives,  in  ruling  over  the  uneven  groaod, 
trampled  down  the  men  that  would  in  other  cxrw 
cumstances  have  supported  them. 

A  thick  fog  had  hitherto  enveloped  the  scene 
of  action.  It  was  just  before  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory that  the  sun  suddenly  appeared  upon  the 
sea,  and  the  voice  of  Cromwell  was  heard  m  the 
accent  and  with  the  manner  of  one  indeed  in- 
spired— ^inspired  by  the  thought  of  atnuroph  so 
mighty  and  resistless — <*Now  lrt  thb  Lord 

ARISE,  AND  RI8  RNEMIRS  SBALL  BR  SCATTBRRD  !*** 

At  this,  a  shout  broke  forth  from  the  English 
soldiers  which  seemed  to  rend  the  sky,  and  the 
rout  of  the  enemy  was  complete  and  frigtitfoL 
**  The  horse,"  says  Hodgson,  "  fled  what  way 
they  could  get  *,  ours  pursued  towards  Hadding- 
ton ;  and  the  general  made  a  halt,  and  smng  the 
hundred  and  geventeenth  psalm ;  and  by  the  time 
they  had  done,  their  party  was  increased  and 
advancing ;  the  Soots  ran,  and  were  do  more 
heard  of  that  fight.  The  commander  of  oor 
army  was  busy  in  securing  prisoners,  and  the 
whole  bag  and  baggage ;  and  afterward  we  re- 
turned to  Mess  God  in  our  tents  like  Issacber, 
for  the  great  salvation  aflTorded  to  us  Uiat  day.** 

Cromwell,  in  his  despatch,  written  the  day 
after  the  fight,  estimated  the  amount  of  killed 
on  the  part  of  his  antagonists  at  3000.  The 
prisoners  were  rated  at  10,000;  while  the 
whole  baggage  and  train,  all  the  artiOefj, 
amounting  to  thirty  guns,  200  coloors,  witli 
15,000  stand  of  arms,  which  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  English,  contributed  to  attest  the  extent 
of  their  tnumph.  Cromwell  boasted  also  tbat 
his  soldiers  had  the  **  chace  and  execution^  of 
the  fugitives  near  eight  miles ;  and  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  tbat  more  men  were  slain  in  the  flight 
than  in  the  brief  struggle  of  the  battle.  This 
despatch  partook  of  the  extraordinary  excite- 
ment of  the  writer  after  this  memorable  battle, 
and  closed  with  a  sort  of  spiritual  admonition 
to  the  Parliament,  well  calculated  to  advance 
his  aims.  "  May  it  please  you,''  be  said,  **  to 
give  me  the  leave  of  a  few  words :  it  is  easy 
to  say  the  Lord  hath  done  this :  it  would  do 
you  good  to  see  and  hear  our  poor  foot  go  op 
and  down  making  their  boast  of  God.  But,  sir, 
it  is  in  your  hands,  and  by  these  eminent  mer- 
cies Grod  puts  it  more  into  your  hands,  to  give 
glory  to  him,  to  improve  your  power  and  his 
blessings  to  his  praise.  We  that  serve  jou  beg 
of  you  not  to  ovm  ««,  hut  Ood  alone ;  we  pray  yon 
own  his  people  mure  and  more,  for  they  are  the 
chariots  and  horsemen  of  Israel  Disown 
yourselves,  but  own  your  authority,  and  im- 
prove it  to  curb  the  proud  and  the  insolent,  snc^ 
as  would  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  England, 
though  under  what  specious  pretences  soever. 
Relieve  the  oppreesed,  hear  the  groans  o/poorwns- 
oners  in  England  ;  be  pleased  to  reform  the  mates 


*  Thit  aneedot*  is  told  by  CAptaia  HodfK».  Th»  Eiv> 
lith  cnvftlrj  had  charged  «»d  ahakeo  th«  Soou,  wWa  **  tha 
general  himeelf  ooniea  in  the  rear  of  oar  lagimeat,  and 
oommaods  to  incline  to  the  left,  thht  ia,  to  take  omwv  groaad 
to  be  clear  of  ^l  bodies :  and  wa  did  ao ;  and  horae  and  fett 
were  angaged  all  over  the  field,  and  the  Seota  •!!  in  c«a- 
fosioo.  And  the  son  appearing  npon  the  aea,  I  heard  Nofi 
say,  *  Now  let  God  ansa,  and  his  enemies  shall  be  seal* 
tored ;'  and  he  following  ns,  as  w«  slawly  marched,  1  htarf 
him  ear,  *  I  pmfesa  they  ms ;'  and  there  was  the  Seels 
army  all  in  diaorder  and  ronaing,  both  righC  wuf  md  W^ 
and  main  battla." 
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tf  cff  frofifwimtt ;  mud  if  there  be  nfiy  one  that 
mmkee  many  poor  to  make  a  few  rtcA,  thmt  euit*  not 
•  emnmonweMtth,  Since  we  came  into  Scotland, 
it  hath  been  oor  desire  and  longing  to  have 
avoided  blood  in  this  business,  by  reason  that 
^God  bath  a  people  here  fearing  his  name,  though 
*deeeiTed:  and  to  that  end  have  we  offered 
maeh  love  onto  sach  in  the  bowels  of  Christ, 
and  concerning  the  truth  of  our  hearts  therein 
have  we  apposed  unto  the  Lord.  The  minis- 
ters of  Scotland  have  hindered  the  passage  of 
these  things  to  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  we 
intended  them ;  and  now  we  hear  that  not  only 
the  deceived  people,  but  some  of  the  ministers, 
are  also  fallen  in  the  battle.  This  is  the  great 
hand  of  the  Lord,  and  worthy  of  the  considera- 
ttoD  of  all  those  who,  taking  into  their  hands  the 
inatmments  of  a  foolish  shepherd,  to  wit,  med- 
dling with  worldly  policies  and  mixtures  of 
earthly  power,  to  set  up  that  which  they  call 
ttie  kingdom  of  Christ — which  is  neither  it,  nor 
if  it  were,  would  such  means  be  found  effectual 
to  that  end— neglect  or  trust  not  to  the  word 
of  God,  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  alone 
powerful  and  able  for  the  setting  up  of  that 
kingdom ;  and  when  trusted  to,  will  be  found 
effectually  able  for  that  end,  and  will  also  do  it 
This  is  humbly  offered  for  their  sakes,  who 
haTC  lately  too  much  turned  aside,  that  they 
night  return  again  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  ac- 
oordtag  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and 
then,  no  doubt,  they  will  discover  and  find  your 
protection  and  encouragement." 

It  was  in  a  different  and  more  pleasing  spirit 
he  wrote,  on  the  same  day  as  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, to  his  **  lovinge  brother  Richard  Major 
at  Hursley.'*  **  Dbbse  Brothbs, —  Havinge 
■oe  good  an  occasion  as  the  impartinge  soe 
great  a  mercie  as  the  Lorde  hath  voutchsafed 
onto  OS  in  Scotland,  I  would  not  omitt  the  im- 
partinge thereof  to  you,  though  I  be  full  of 
basinesse.  Upon  Wednesd.  wee  fought  the 
Scottish  Armie.  They  were  in  number,  ac- 
eordinge  to  all  computation,  above  twentie 
thousand,  wee  hardly  eleven  thousand,  hav- 
nife  great  sicknesses  upon  our  Armie.  After 
moch  appealinge  to  God,  the  fight  lasted  above 
an  hower.  Wee  killed  (as  most  thinke)  three 
thousand,  tooke  neer  ten  thousand  prisoners, 
an  their  traine,  about  thirtie  gunnes,  great  and 
smale,  besides  buUett,  match,  and  powder,  very 
eonsklerable  officers,  about  two  hundred  col- 
onrs,  above  ten  thousand  armes.  Lost  not 
thirtie  men.  This  is  the  Lorde^s  doinge,  and 
it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes.  Good  S^,  give  God 
an  the  glorie ;  stir  up  all  yours,  and  all  about 
you,  to  doe  soe :  pray  for  your  afl^eotionate 

Brother,  O.  Csomwbll I  desier  my  love 

may  be  presented  to  my  deere  sister  and  to  all 
your  familie.  /  jfray  tell  Doll  I  doe  not  forget 
her  nor  her  little  bratt.  She  write*  very  cunning* 
He  mnd  complementally  to  me;  I  expect  a  letter 
of  plaine  dealinge  from  her.  She  ie  too  modest 
to  tell  me  whether  she  breedee  or  not.  I  wish  a 
hiessinge  upon  her  and  her  husband.  The 
Lord  make  them  fruitfull  in  all  that's  good. 
T%ev  are  at  leizure  to  write  often,  butt  indeed  they 
are  both  idle  and  worthie  of  blame.*^ 

Nor  should  the  opportunity  be  lost  of  pre- 
senting here,  in  connexion  with  Cromwell*s 
greatest  triumph,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  great- 
jat  orime,  aooie^arther  eridenoe  from  these 


private  sources  of  his  gentle  and  afibctionata 
relations  wKh  the  members  of  his  family. 

Shortly  after  the  battle,  his  wife  wrote  to 
him  thus.  The  allusions  to  the  great  officers 
of  state  whom  she  fears  he  is  about  to  estrange 
himself  from,  possess  much  interest,  and  the 
entire  wording  of  the  letter  is  in  accordance, 
with  the  writer's  modest  and  amiable  history. 
**Mv  Dbabist, — I  wonder  you  should  blame 
roe  for  writing  noe  oflnir,  when  J  hate  sent  thra 
for  one.  I  canenot  but  think  they  are  mis* 
carid.  Truly  if  I  knog  my  one  hart,  I  should 
ase  soune  neglect  myself  ase  to ...  the  least 
thought  towards  you.  In  doing  of  it,  I  must . 
doe  it  to  myself.  But  when  I  do  writ,  my  dear^ 
I  eeldome  have  any  eatisfactore  answer,  which 
makse  me  think  my  writting  ie  sUied,  a$  welt  it 
mae ;  but  ^elt  I  cannot  but  think  your  love  coverea 
my  weakmeie  and  vn^metee.  I  should  rejoyse. 
to  hear  your  desire  in  seeing  mee,  but  I  desire 
to  submit  to  the  providens  of  God,  howping  the 
Lord,  houe  hath  separated  us,  and  hath  oftune 
brought  us  together  agane,  will  in  bets  good 
time  bring  us  agane,  to  the  praise  of  his  name. 
Truly  my  lifi*  but  half  a  Hf  tm  your  aboemce—^ 
did  not  the  Lord  make  it  up  in  heimself,  which 
I  must  acknoleg  to  the  prase  of  heis  grace.  I 
would  you  wouQ  think  to  writ  eomelimea  to  your 
deare  frend  me  Lord  Chef  Juelee,  of  horn  I  have 
oftune  put  you  in  mind :  and  truly,  my  deare^  if 
you  would  think  of  what  I  put  you  %n  mind  of 
sumct  it  might  be  of  ate  much  purpose  ase  others, 
xoritting  sumetimes  a  letter  to  the  President,  and 
sumetimes  to  the  Speiker.  Indeid,  my  deare,  yoa 
cannot  think  the  rong  you  doe  yourself  in  the 
whant  of  a  letter,  though  it  wer  but  seldome. 
I  pray  think  of,  and  soe  rest  yours  in  all  faith- 
fulnise,  Elizabbth  CaokwaLL." 

The  same  tender  and  gentle  tone  pervades 
Cromweirs  letters  to  her.  "  My  Dbbrsst,^! 
could  not  satisfie  myself^  to  omitt  this  poast, 
although  I  have  not  much  to  write,  yett  indeed 
I  love  to  torite  to  my  deere,  who  is  very  much  in 
my  harte.  It  joys  me  to  heare  thy  soule  pros- 
pereth ;  the  Lorde  increase  his  favours  to  thee- 
more  and  more.  The  great  good  thy  soule  cam 
wish  is  that  the  Lorde  liA  upon  thee  the  light 
of  his  Countenance,  which  is  better  than  life. 
The  Lorde  blesse  all  thy  good  councell  and 
example  to  those  about  thee,  and  heare  all  thy 
prayers,  and  accept  thee  alwayes.  I  am  glad 
to  heare  thy  Sonn  and  Daughter  ar  with  thee. 
/  hope  thou  wilt  have  some  good  oportunitie  of 
good  advise  to  him.  Present  my  duty  to  mj 
mother,  my  love  to  all  the  Familie.  Stfll  pray 
for  thine,  O.  Cbomwbll.'* 

Other  letters  belong  alsa  to  this  date,  which* 
while  they  let  in  light  upon  the  kindeat  and 
most  private  comer  of  Cromwell's  heart,  bring 
out  into  still  more  distinct  shape  thesuggestioa 
I  have  ventured  concerning  his  son.  The  first 
is  to  Richard  himself. 

"  Dick  Cbomwbll, — I  take  your  letters  kind- 
lie.  /  like  expressions  when  they  come  plamlia 
from  the  harte^  and  are  not  strayned  nor  affected, 
i  sm  perswaded  it's  the  Lorde's  mercie  to 
place  you  where  you  ar ;  I  wish  you  may  owna 
it  and  be  thankefull,  fulfillinge  all  relations  to 
the  Glorie  of  God.  Seeke  the  Lorde  and  hia 
face  continually ;  lett  this  be  the  businesse  of 
your  life  and  strength.  And  lett  all  tbinges  be 
subservient  and  ia  order  to  this.    You  cannot 
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find,  nor  behold  the  face  of  God  batt  in  Christ, 
therfore  labour  to  knowe  God  in  Christ,  w«^ 
the  Scripture  makes  to  be  the  sum  of  all,  even 
life  externall.  Because  the  true  knowUdee  it  not 
Uterall  or  specuUuivet  butt  inward,  transforminge 
the  minde  to  it,  its  nnittnge  to,  and  participa- 
tinge  of  the  Divine  nature  (2  Pet.,  i.,  4).  It*8 
such  a  knowledge  as  Paul  speakes  of  (Philip., 
iii.,  8,  9, 10).  How  little  of  this  knowledge  of 
Christ  is  there  amongst  us !  My  weake  prayers 
shall  be  for  you.  T<&e  heede  of  an  unactive  vaine 
spirit.  RecreaU  yourself  u^  S^  Waiter  Raugh- 
Uye*s  Historic ;  iVs  a  bodie  of  kistorie,  and  will 
aid  much  more  to  your  understandings  than  frag- 
ments ofstorie.  Intend  to  understand  the  es- 
tate I  have  setled :  it's  your  concernment  to 
knowe  it  all,  and  how  it  stands.    I  have  hereto- 

fre  suffered  much  by  too  much  trustinge  others. 
know  my  Brother  Major  will  be  helpfuU  to 
you  in  all  this.  You  will  thinke  (perhaps)  I  nud 
not  advise  you  to  love  your  Wife.  Tne  Lorde 
teach  you  bow  to  doe  it,  or  else  it  will  be  done 
illfavouredly.  Though  Marriage  be  noe  institu- 
ted Sacrament, yett  where  the  wniiefiled  bed  island 
Uve,  this  Union  aptly  resembles  Christ  and  his 
Church.  If  you  can  truely  love  your  Wife, 
what  doeth  Christ  beare  to  his  Church  and  ev- 
ery poore  soole  therein,  whoe  gave  himselfe  for 
it  and  to  it.  Comend  me  to  your  Wife ;  tell 
her  I  entyrely  love  her,  and  rejoyce  in  the  good- 
nesse  of  the  Lorde  to  her.  I  wish  her  every 
way  fruitfull.  I  thanke  her  for  her  lovinge  let- 
ter. I  have  presented  my  love  to  my  Sister 
and  Cozen  Ann,  etc.,  in  my  letter  to  my  Broth- 
er Major.  I  would  not  have  him  alter  bis  af- 
faires because  of  my  debt,  jify  purse  is  as  his ; 
my  present  thoughts  are  butt  to  lodge  such  a  sum 
for  my  two' little  gyrles :  it^s  in  his  hand  as  well 
as  anywhere.  I  shall  not  be  wantinge  to  ac- 
comodate him  to  bis  minde.  I  would  not  have 
him  soUicitous.  Dick,  the  Lorde  blesse  you 
every  way.    I  rest,  your  loving  Father, 

"  O.  CtOMWlLL." 

To  Mr.  Major  he  again  writes  in  the  old 
mingled  strain.  **  Dbbsb  BBOTasn, — ^The  ex- 
oeedinge  croude  of  businesse  I  had  at  London 
is  the  best  excuse  I  can  make  for  my  silence 
this  way.  Indeed,  Sir,  my  harte  beareth  roe 
witnesse,  I  want  noe  affection  to  you  or  yours ; 
you  are  all  often  in  my  poore  prayers.  I  should 
be  glad  to  heare  how  the  little  bratt  doth.  J  could 
chide  both  father  and  mother  for  theire  neglects  of 
ms:  I  knowe  my  sonn  is  iale^  butt  I  had  better 
thoughts  of  Doll ;  I  doubt  now  her  husband  hath 
apoyled  her ;  I  pray  tell  her  soe  from  me.  If  I 
had  as  good  leisure  as  they^  I  should  write  some- 
times. If  my  daughter  be  breedinge,  I  will  ex- 
cuse her,  butt  not  for  her  nurserie ;  the  Lorde 
blesse  them.  I  hope  you  give  my  Sonn  good 
couneell ;  I  believe  he  nudes  it.  He  is  in  the 
dangerous  time  of  his  age,  and  it*s  a  very  vaine 
worlde.  0  how  good  it  is  to  close  with  Christ 
betimes ;  there  is  nothinge  else  worth  the  look- 
ing after.  I  beseech  you  call  upon  him.  I  hope 
you  will  discharge  my  dutie  and  your  owne 
love :  you  see  how  I  am  employed.    I  neede 

gittye.  /  knowe  what  Ifeele.  Great  place  and 
usinesse  in  the  worlde  is  not  worth  the  look- 
inge  after :  I  should  have  no  comfort  in  mine 
butt  that  my  hope  is  in  the  Lorde's  presence. 
I  have  not  sought  these  thinges ;  truely  J  have 
beent  called  to  them  by  the  Lmdt^  and  therfore 


am  not  without  some  good  assnraooe  VtaSL  bt 
will  inable  his  poore  worme  and  weake  eerrairt 
to  doe  his  will  and  to  fblfiU  my  geoerattoa.  In 
this  I  begg  your  prayers :  desiringe  to  be  lov- 
inglie  reroerobred  to  my  deere  Sister,  to  our 
Sonn  and  Daughter,  my  Cozen  Ann,  and  tbe 
good  familie.  I  rest  your  affectionate  brotk^, ' 
•*0.  Caoswmi.u'' 
The  last  I  shall  quote,  however,  is  the  moit 
striking  and  earnest  of  all.  **  Dbbbb  Bbotbbb, 
— I  was  glad  to  receave  a  letter  Irom  you,  for 
indeed  anythinge  that  comes  fVom  yoo  is  very 
wellcome  to  me.  I  believe  your  expectation  of 
my  sonn's  cominge  is  deferred.  I  wish  be  may 
see  a  happie  deliverie  of  his  wife  first,  lor  wIknb 
I  frequently  pray. ...  I  heare  my  sonn  hath  ex- 
ceeded his  allowance,  and  is  in  debt ;  tmdy  I 
cannot  comend  him  therein,  wisdom  reqsi- 
ringe  his  livinge  within  compaase,  and  calliBfe 
for  it  at  his  handes.  And  tn  my  judgement,  dte 
reputation  arisinge  from  thence  would  kowe  been 
more  real  honour  than  what  is  attained  the  other 
way.  I  believe  vaine  men  will  speake  w^  of 
him  that  does  ill.  /  desier  to  be  underotood  tkei 
I  grudge  him  not  loeudahle  recreations,  nor  am  hon- 
ourable carriage  of  himselfe  in  them,  nor  is  anu 
matter  of  charge  like  to  fall  to  my  share  a  stiat 
with  me.  Truely  I  can  finds  in  my  harte  to  sA- 
low  him  not  only  a  suficieney,  butt  more  for  hie 
good;  butt  if  pleasure  and  self-satisfiictiofi  be 
made  the  businesse  of  a  man*s  Ufe,  soe  madi 
cost  layed  out  upon  it,  soe  much  time  spent  in 
it,  as  rather  answers  appetite  than  tbe  wHI  of 
God,  or  is  comely  before  bis  Saints*  /  scruple 
to  feed  this  humour,  and  God  forbid  that  bis  be> 
inge  my  sonn  should  be  his  allowance  to  live 
not  pleasinglie  to  our  beaveolie  Father,  whs 
hath  raised  me  out  of  the  dust  to  what  I  am.  I 
desier  your  faitbfulnesse  (be  being  alaoe  yoar 
concernment  as  well  as  mine)  to  ^vise  bin  to 
approve  himselfe  to  the  Lorde  in  bis  coorse  of 
life,  and  to  search  bis  statutes  for  a  mle  to  cos- 
science,  and  to  seeke  grace  from  Christ  to  e»- 
able  him  to  walke  therein.  This  batb  life  is 
it,  and  will  come  to  somewhat.  What  is  a 
poore  creature  without  thisi  This  wiU  not 
abridge  of  lawlhll  pleasures,  but  teacb  sacb  aa 
use  of  them  as  will  have  the  peace  of  a  good 
conscience  goinge  alonge  with  it.  S',  I  write 
what  is  in  my  harte ;  I  pray  yon  comonieais 
my  mind  herein  to  my  sonn,  and  be  bis  Re- 
membrancer in  these  thinges.  TVim^  /  Ims 
him ;  he  is  deere  tome;  soe  is  his  Wife ;  and  far 
their  sokes  doe  I  thus  write.  They  shall  not  want 
comfort  nor  incouragement  from  me,  so  far  as  I 
may  afford  it ;  butt  indeed  I  Mimst  thinke  I  doe 
well  to  f cede  a  voluptuous  htmour  in  a^  oomn,  if 
he  should  make  pleasures  the  businesse  of  hie  ^ 
in  a  time  when  some  precious  sainets  are  hleoi- 
inge  and  breathinge  out  their  last  for  the  good  and 
safetie  of  the  rest.  Memorable  is  tbe  speech  of 
Urijab  to  David,  2  Cbron.,  xi.,  11 S',  I  be- 
seech you  believe  I  heare  say  not  this  u  sam 
my  purse,  for  I  shall  willtnglie  doe  what  is  con- 
venient to  satisfie  his  occasions  as  I  have  op- 
ortunitie ;  butt  as  I  pray  he  may  not  walke  in 
a  course  not  pleasinge  to  the  Lorde,  so  thinks 
it  lyeth  upon  roe  to  give  hiro  (in  love)  tbe  best 
(^uncell  I  may,  and  knowe  not  how  better  to 
oonveigh  it  to  him  than  by  see  good  a  band  as 
yours.  . .  .  S',  I  pray  yon  acquaint  bim  witk 
these  thoughts  of  muie«  and  lememher  my  Ion 
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to  my  daughter,  for  whose  sake  I  shall  be  in- 
duced to  doe  any  reasonable  thinge.  I  pray 
for  her  happie  deliverance  frequently  and  ear- 
nestly. ...  I  am  sorry  to  heare  my  baylie  in 
Hantshire  should  doe  to  my  sonn  as  is  intima- 
ted by  your  letter.  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  al- 
lowe  any  such  thinge.  If  there  be  any  suspi- 
tion  of  his  abuse  of  the  woode,  I  desier  it  may 
be  looked  after  and  inquired  into,  that  soe  if 
thinges  appear  true  he  may  be  removed,  al- 
though indeed  I  must  needs  say  he  had  the  re- 
port of  a  godlie  man  by  diverse  that  knewe 
bim  when  I  placed  him  there.  .  . .  Sir,  I  desier 
my  hartie  affection  may  be  presented  to  my 
Sister,  my  Cozen  Ann  and  her  husband,*  though 
unknowns. ...  I  praise  the  Lorde  I  have  ob- 
teyned  much  mercie  in  respect  of  my  health ; 
the  Lorde  give  me  a  truely  thankful!  harte.  I 
desier  your  prayers,  and  rest  your  very  affec- 
tionate brother  and  servant,  O.  Cromwell.** 
After  the  victory  of  Dunbar  Cromwell  occu- 
pied Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  (in  which  latter 
city  the  castle  soon  submitted),  and  spent  the 
winter  in  polemical  discussions,  in  correspond- 
ence with  various  ministers,  in  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  army,  in  reducing  certain  small 
fortresses  on  the  shores  of  the  Firth,  and  in  at- 
tempts to  gain  over  to  his  cause  the  more  vio- 
lent members  of  the  Scottish  assembly.  Mean- 
while the  Parliament  poured  honours  and  fa- 
vours on  him,  and  I  observe  a  letter,  with  one 
or  two  interesting  touches  in  it,  wherein  he  re- 
plies to  their  application  that  he  would  suffer 
an  artist  to  take  a  sketch  of  his  head  for  a  med- 
al in  honour  of  his  last  victory.  The  modest 
request  the  general  sends  back  was  not,  it 
would  seem,  granted,  since  the  Dunbar  medal 
by  the  artist  in  question  presents  a  very  fine 
face  of  Cromwell.  **  Gsntl., — It  was  not  a 
little  wonder  to  me  to  see  that  you  should  send 
Mr.  Sjrmonds  so  great  a  journie  about  a  busi- 
nesse  importinge  so  little,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
roe  ;  wheras,  if  my  poore  opinion  may  not  be 
rejected  by  you,  I  have  to  offer  to  that  w^^  I 
thinke  the  most  noble  end — to  witt,  the  com- 
inerooracon  of  that  great  mercie  at  Dunbar, 
and  the  gratuitie  to  the  Annie— that  it  might 
better  be  expressed  upon  the  meddall  by  engra- 
Tinge,  as  on  the  one  side  the  Parliam^  (w^i*  I 
heare  was  intended  and  will  do  singularly  well), 
soe  on  the  other  side  an  Armie,  w*>*  this  inscrip- 
tion over  the  head  of  it,  *  The  Lord  of  Hosts,* 
vf*  wa»  <f  vxtrd  that  day.  Wherfore,  if  1  may 
begg  it  as  a  favour  from  you,  I  most  earnestly 
beseech  you,  if  I  may  doe  it  wt*>out  offence,  that 
it  may  be  soe ;  and  if  you  thinke  not  fitt  to  have 
It  as  I  offer,  you  may  alter  it  as  you  see  cause ; 
only  I  due  thinke  1  may  truely  say  U  wll  be  very 
thoMkfuUy  acknowledged  b^  me  if  you  will  rpare 

the  havinge  my  efigiea  intt The  gentleman's 

payoes  and  trouble  hither  have  been  very  great ; 
and  I  shall  make  it  my  second  suite  unto  you, 
that  you  will  please  to  oonferr  upon  him  that 
imploym*  in  yo'  service  w^  Nicholas  Briott  had 
before  him.  Indeed,  the  man  ig  ingenious,  and 
worthie  of  inr.ouragemf,  I  may  not  presume 
much,  butt  if  at  my  request  and  for  my  sake 
he  may  obteyn  this  favour,  I  shall  put  it  upon 
the  aecoropt  of  my  obligacons,  w«^  are  not  a 


*  John  Daii«li,  Esq.,  of  Pomv,  in  Barluhira ;  when  tho 
oriffiMil  of  this  l«tt«r  was  foand  ud  tmueribed  br  Hormn 
Walpoto. 
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few,  and  I  hope  shall  be  found  readie  gratefully 
to  acknowledge,  and  to  approve  myselfe,  Gentl., 
Yo'  most  reall  serv't,  O.  Cromwbll.** 

With  the  advance  of  winter  an  attack  of  ague 
seized  Cromwell,  but  after  severe  suffering  ha 
rallied,  and  in  time  for  that  ill-judged  move- 
ment  of  the  young  king  of  Scots  which  brought 
on  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

The  Presbyterian  army,  restored  to  a  nu- 
merous and  most  effective  force,  now  held  a 
strong  position  near  Stirling.  Charles  II.  com- 
manded it  in  person.  Taught  by  the  fatal  ex- 
perience of  Dunbar,  howeveci  they  kept  acting 
on  the  defensive,  and  could  not  be  drawn  from 
their  well-selected  ground.  As  a  last  effort 
with  this  view,  Cromwell,  with  singular  daring, 
transported  his  army  into  Fife,  and  proceeded 
towards  Perth,  which  he  captured  aflier  a  siege 
of  two  days.  The  stratagem  succeeded  in  one 
sense,  but,  besides  moving  the  Scots  from  their 
stronghold,  it  had  also  induced  Charles  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  marching  into  England.  It  is  said 
that  in  this  he  yield^  to  the  advice  of  his  Eng- 
lish followers,  who  overruled  the  more  prudent 
Argyle,  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  counted  upon  the  numerical  majority 
of  the  English  nation  as  unquestionably  in  his 
favour.  On  the  31st  of  July  he  broke  up  his 
camp  near  the  Torwood,  and  on  the  6th  of 
August  reached  Carlisle. 

Cromwell  was  engaged  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  new  citadel  by  means  of  which  he  de- 
signed to  hold  Perth  in  subjection,  when  the 
news  reached  him  of  the  movement  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  king.  His  spirit  rose  to 
that  crisis  with  a  renewal  of  the  excitement 
which  men  noted  in  him  at  Dunbar.  He  wrote 
at  once  to  London  to  give  all  necessary  courage 
and  confidence  to  the  council  and  citizens. 
After  informing  them  of  the  mediuted  invasion 
hanging  over  them,  he  observed  that  it  **  was 
not  out  of  choice  on  our  part  ;**  and  did  not  con- 
ceal his  fear  that  it  would  trouble  some  men*8 
thoughts,  and  occasion  some  inconvenience. 
But,  he  adds,  "  this  is  our  comfort,  that  in  sim- 
plicitie  of  harte  as  to  God,  wee  have  done  to 
the  best  of  our  judgements,  knowing  that,  if 
some  issue  were  not  putt  to  this  businesse,  it 
would  occasion  another  winter's  war,  to  the 
ruin  of  your  soldiery,  for  whom  the  Scotts  are 
too  hard  in  respect  of  enduring  the  winter  dif- 
ficulties of  this  countrie,  and  have  been  under 
the  endless  expense  of  the  treasurie  of  England 
in  prosecuting  this  war.  It  may  be  supposed 
wee  might  have  kept  the  enimy  from  this  by 
interposinge  between  him  and  England,  which 
truely  I  believe  wee  might ;  but  )uno  to  remove 
him  out  of  this  place  without  doinge  what  we  have 
done,  unlesse  wee  had  a  comanding  armie  on 
both  sides  of  the  River  of  Forth,  is  not  clear  to 
us,  or  how  to  answer  the  inconveniences  afore 
mentioned,  wee  understand  not.**  He  then  en- 
treats that  the  council  of  state  would  collect 
what  forces  they  could  without  loss  of  time,  to 
give  the  enemy  some  check  until  he  should  be 
able  to  overtake  them.  Meantime,  he  sent 
Lambert  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  who,  upon 
joining  with  Harrison,  whose  forces  were  at 
Newcastle,  was  ordered  to  advance  through  the 
western  parts  of  Northumberland,  to  intercept 
the  Scots  in  their  progress  through  Lancashire, 
to  watch  their  motions,  straiten  their  quarters, 
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impede  their  progrett  in  erery  way,  bat  not  to 
risk  a  battle. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  with  but  sorry  success, 
had  pushed  on  by  Kendal  and  Preston  to  War- 
rington, where,  at  the  bridge,  he  received  a 
momentary  check  from  Lambert  and  Harrison. 
He  still  forced  his  way,  summoned  Shrewsbury 
in  passing,  but  without  eflect,  and  at  last  made 
for  Worcester,  where  he  was  proclaimed,  ac- 
cording to  Clarendon,  King  of  Engkind,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland. 

London,  anticipating  his  entry  almost  every 
hour,  gave  way  to  fearful  alarms.  Even  Brad- 
shaw  himself,  it  is  said,  lion-hearted  as  he  was, 
could  not,  among  his  private  friends,  conceal 
bis  fears.  Some  raged  against  Cromwell,  and 
ottered  deep  suspicions  of  his  fidelity.  No  one 
could  understand  his  intentions,  nor  where  he 
was,  nor  why  he  had  allowed  an  enemy  to  en- 
ter the  land,  when  there  were  no  troops  to  op- 
pose them.  Both  the  city  and  the  country, 
•ays  Mrs.  Hutchinson  (by  the  angry  Presbyters 
wavering  in  their  constancy  to  them  and  the 
liberties  they  had  purchased),  were  all  amazed, 
and  doubtful  of  their  own  and  the  Common- 
wealth's safety.  Some  could  not  hide  very  pale 
and  unmanly  fears,  and  were  in  such  distrac- 
tion of  spirit  as  much  disturbed  their  counsels. 

Yet  truly  there  was  little  need.  The  eenios 
of  Cromwell  had  already  saved  them.  He  had 
collected  a  tremendous  force — nearly  30,000 
men — and  on  the  2Sth  of  August  had  them  all 
in  position  within  two  miles  of  Worcester. 
The  Presbyterian  force  was  greatly  inferior, 
but  the  almost  impregnable  site  of  the  city  of 
Worcester  was  an  ample  set-off  against  that 
circumstance. 

Built  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  it 
defied  immediate  assault,  and  Charles's  officers 
had  of  course  done  their  best  to  increase  its  al« 
ready  splendid  resources  of  resistance  and  de- 
fence. Cromwell  found  the  bridges  broken 
above  and  below ;  every  boat  removed ;  not 
even  a  punt  to  be  seen  ;  and  in  the  extensive 
line  of  fires  above,  saw  how  strongly  the  heights 
of  the  place  were  occupied.  But  not  for  a  mo- 
ment did  he  hesitate.  Inspired  by  the  genius 
which  had  served  him  so  often,  and  never  failed 
him  yet,  he  took  the  sudden  and  daring  resolve 
of  throwing  his  army  astride  upon  two  rivers — 
of  forcing  at  their  higher  transits  a  passage 
across  both  the  Severn  and  the  Team — and  of 
coming  down  at  once  upon  the  enemy  from  the 
eastern  and  western  heights  overlooking  Wor- 
cester! 

The  preparations  for  this  daring  exploit  were 
completed  on  the  2d  of  September;  for  Crom- 
well had,  moreover,  determined  to  fight  this 
decisive  battle  for  the  possession  of  three  dis- 
puted kingdoms  on  what  he  called  his  fobtu- 
HATS  DAT — his  day  of  Dunbar.  Skirmishes 
meanwhile  took  place  between  the  outposts  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and,  before  the  morning 
of  the  3d.  a  desperate  struggle  had  passed  at 
the  half-bruken  Upton  Bridge,  between  Lambert 
and  its  gallant  defender  Massey.  Lambert  car- 
ried it  at  last,  repaired  the  broken  arch,  and 
conducted  across  10,000  men,  who  took  their 
ground  along  the  course  of  the  Team. 

It  was  DOW  the  morning  of  the  3d.  The 
Presbyterians  had  the  day  before,  in  alarm  at 
Lambert's  movement,  destroyed  every  bridge 


upon  that  river.  Yet  CromweO — mK  caring  to 
husband  life  at  any  time,  and  still  less  now, 
when  his  superior  numbers  gave  him  so  roaof 
lives  to  play  with— sent  out  an  order  to  Fleetr 
wood  to  force,  at  any  loss,  his  detached  corpi 
across  the  Team.  Cromwell,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment,  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Severe 
at  Bunshill,  near  the  confioence  of  the  two  riv- 
era,  and  restored  the  conomunication  that  bad 
been  partially  cut  oflT.  A  hot  fire  near  Powtck 
— so  sudden  were  these  movements — was  the 
first  thing  that  attracted  the  auention  of 
Charles,  who,  from  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
Cathedral,  was  examining  the  positions  of  tbs 
enemy ;  when,  finding  that  an  attack  was  begim 
in  that  quarter,  he  instantly  despatcbed  a  re- 
enforcement  of  horse  and  foot  to  the  spot,  and 
gave  instructions  to  the  commanding  oifllcer  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  formation  of  the  bridge. 
But  a  similar  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
detachment  under  Fleetwood,  who  again  out- 
numbered his  opponents,  and  prearcd  them 
with  great  vivacity  towards  Worcester.  **  Tbs 
Scots,  in  the  hope  that,  by  occupying  so  large 
a  force,  they  might  affbrd  to  their  countrymen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn  an  opportaatty 
of  breaking  the  regiments  under  Cromwell, 
maintained  the  most  obstinate  resistance* 
They  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  which  pre- 
sented the  slightest  advantage ;  fought  from 
hedge  to  hedge  ;  and  frequently  charged  with 
the  pike,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

For  an  instant  this  roDed  the  tide  of  battle 
back  towards  the  Team;  but  fresh  battahoa 
after  battalion  arrived  to  the  support  of  FVet- 
wood,  who  then  bore  the  Scots  by  fair  force  of 
numbers  even  across  the  bridge. 

Cromwell  was  meanvrhile  deciding  the  battle 
under  the  walls  of  the  town ;  and  here,  or  ea 
both  sides  of  the  river,  from  two  o*c\odk  in  the 
morning  till  nightfall,  had  this  terrible  contest 
raged  with  unceasing  fbry.  The  main  body  a( 
the  enemy's  infantry  had  advanced  out  of  the  city 
against  the  renowned  chief  of  the  Ironsides,  and 
the  coniict  upon  one  spot  in  this  quarter,  Crom- 
well wrote  in  his  despatch,  lasted  three  boors. 
It  was  closed  by  the  veteran  regiment  which 
had  so  often  closed  the  battles  of  tl^  Parliament, 
and  which  now,  for  the  last  time,  advanced  at 
the  word  of  Cromwell.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete^— gloriously  complete,  as  the  lord-general 
exultinglv  wrote,  and  **  gained  after  as  stifT  a 
contest  for  many  hours^induding  both  sides 
of  the  river" — as  he  had  ever  seen.  The  fan 
having  been  summoned,  and  Colonel  Dram- 
mond  still  refusing  to  surrender  it,  it  was  car- 
ried, in  all  the  wild  triumph  of  the  vietory,  by 
a  fbrious  storm,  wherein  fifteen  hundred  naea 
were  put  to  the  sword.  Charles,  flying  throagh 
the  streets  in  piteous  despair,  in  vain  attempted 
to  rally  his  troops,  aad  finding  they  woold  no 
longer  move,  is  said  to  have  cried  out,  with  a 
buret  of  passionate  teare»  "Then  sbooc  me 
dead,  rather  than  let  me  live  to  see  the  sad  con- 
sequences of  this  day  !**  A  crown  had  vanish- 
ed from  his  grasp. 

On  another  man  who  stifl  stood  opoa  that 
field  a  crown  was  now  descending.  He  stood 
there,  some  time  after  the  day  was  won.  ia  a 
atate  of  uncontrollable  emotion ;  then  cafitM 
Fleetwood  and  Lambert  to  his  side,  be  tad 
them,  with  a  fit  of  boiateroua  hiaghter,  ibat  hi 
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rooM  kntf ht  them,  as  heroes  of  old  were  kmght- 
td  (be  did  not  say  by  kings),  on  the  field  where 
hey  had  aobieYed  their  glory.  The  excitement 
afaidaed,  he  retired  to  his  tent,  and  there,  at 
'  10  o*clock  at  night,"  **  weary  and  scarce  able 
o  write,"  he  yet  wrote  to  the  Parliament  of 
'England  these  memorable  words:  **  The dimenr 
ion*  of  tki9  mfrey  are  abow  mtf  thmghU,  It  it, 
br  mnght  I  kmiw,  «  ercwnimg  wurey. 

A  cBowNiiro  MBBcr  indeed ! 


Aftbb  the  defeat  of  Worcester,  it  is  remark- 
•d  by  Lord  Clarendon,  all  the  royal  and  loyal 
tarty  lay  grovelling  and  prostrate,  under  deso- 
ate  apprehensions.*  A  glance  at  the  position 
if  the  Republican  leaders  will  show  that  never 
irere  such  apprehensions  so  justly  grounded  or 
|0  little  overcharged. 

Resistance  to  me  great  design  of  a  republic 
vas  now  at  an  end  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
>cot]aod.  In  England,  the  avowed  hostility  of 
he  Levellers  had  become  as  harmless  as  the 
.ecrel  machinations  of  the  Loyalists.  In  Ire- 
and,  submission  and  solitude  had  been  substi- 
uted,  by  an  awful  and  unsparing  hand,  for  tur- 
luJence  and  rebellion.  In  Scotland,  the  sturdi- 
est Presbyterian  had  at  last  surrendered  to  the 
rictorious  soldiers  of  Independency  even  the 
sectarian  loveliness  and  supremacy  of  his  dar- 
ing kirk.  Scarcely  a  spot  of  British  ground 
emained  on  which,  in  right  of  a  triumphant 
roDooest,  the  banner  of  the  English  Common- 
realth  did  not  stand  firmly  planted.     ' 

Nor  bad  its  champions  won  less  consideration 
or  it  ID  distant  lands.  Through  every  country 
a  Europe  they  had  proclaimed  their  purpose, 
ind  vanquished  enemies  on  all  sides  bore  tes- 
ixnony  to  their  power.  The  proud  Don  John 
>f  Portugal  lay  like  the  humblest  vassal  at  the 
ect  of  Blake ;  the  haughty  insolence  of  Spain 
lad  crawled  into  subservient  alliance ;  the 
[hitch  had  surrendered  their  cherished  title  of 
u>vereigns  of  the  sea ;  and,  held  down  by  the 
rigour  and  genius  of  our  Republican  statesmen, 
he  remaining  potentates  of  Europe  **  stotd  still 
with  aweful  eye." 

Bat  at  the  very  root  of  such  vast  strength 
here  lurked  a  mortal  weakness.  Tlie  govero- 
nent  under  which  these  results  had  been  achiev- 
Hi,  and  by  which  alone  the  frame  of  things  was 
low  kept  together,  was  avowedly  a  provisional 
rovemment.  It  rested  on  no  direct  authority 
from  the  people.  The  men  who  were  at  the 
)e«d  of  affairs  had,  by  sublime  talents  and  un- 
»oqaerable  energy,  placed  themtelve*  there; 
txut  in  continuing  to  hold  to  office  by  no  other 
joad,  they  seemed  to  confess  that  the  people 
irere  against  them.  Daring  and  resolute  in  all 
Lhiiigs  else,  they  fell  short  of  their  own  high 
KMils  in  this.  It  was  because  in  other  things 
they  held  their  personal  safety  to  be  risked 
ilooe.  while  in  this  they  saw  some  peril  to  that 
p^od  design  by  which,  as  they  fondly  hoped, 
ihej  were  destined  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
snbom  generations  of  their  countrymen.  We 
klorie,  they  reasoned,  to  whom  this  glorious  re- 
}Qbhe  owes  its  birth,  are  fit  to  watch  over  its 
Lender  years.  Our  duty  cannot  be  done  till  we 
uve  taoght  England  the  practical  blessinas  of 
Ao  new  system  we  have  wrought.    Under  a 
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repuUio  she  shall  find  herself  greater  than  mider 
any  of  her  kings.  Wealthy  and  secure,  re- 
spected  and  honoured,  she  will  recognise  the 
value  and  the  potency  of  the  government  we 
have  formed ;  and,  by  her  gratitnde  well  repaid^ 
we  may  then  with  safety  deliver  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  the  authority  we  have  wield- 
ed throughout  for  their  benefit  alone. 
/The  reasoning,  up  to  a  certain  point,  must 
(Possibly  be  conceded  as  just,  and  worthy  of  the 
men.*^  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  at  the 
day  when  the  axe  descended  on  the  neck  of 
Charles  I.,  a  m^ority  of  the  people  were  still 
strongly  attached  to  the  forms  of  monarchical 
government.  But  on  the  other  side  were  a 
most  formidable  minority,  comprising  within 
itself  the  greatest  amount  of  energy,  genius, 
and  moral  force  that  had  yet  been  exhibited 
upon  the  stage  of  public  afllhirs  in  England.  To 
elevate  the  whole  nation  to  that  standard  was 
a  design  at  once  grand  and  simple,  worthy  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  deeds  already  done  in  it ; 
ft>r,  be  it  kept  in  mind,  Repoblicanisn  vras  of 
recent  growth  even  in  the  breasts  of  these 
founders  of  the  new  republic.  The  most  ia- 
ftuential  of  them  had  not  played  the  loAy  part 
they  did  from  any  preconceived  notion  of  the 
abstract  excellence  of  that  form  of  civil  society. 
It  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  this  work  that 
what  such  men  as  Vaitb  sought  was  popular 
and  good  government,  embracing  extensive  rep- 
resentation, security  for  person  and  property, 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
entire  liberty  of  conscience.  It  was  only  be- 
cause they  could  not  find  these  under  a  mon- 
archy that  they  became  Republicans ;  bat  un- 
der a  monarchy  they  would  have  been  con- 
tent with  these.  From  the  head  of  no  Jupiter 
sprang  the  armed  republic  of  England,  but  even 
from  the  weak  and  faithless  head  of  her  own 
Charles  Stuart.  Practical  and  roost  protracted 
experience  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  bring- 
ing that  monarch  to  terms  of  good  laith,  destroy- 
ed, in  the  breasts  of  a  formidable  minority  of 
the  nation,  all  firther  faith  in  monarchy  itself. 
It  only  remained,  by  means  as  powerful,  to  wean 
the  rest  from  that  old  allegiance  and  long-de- 
scended love,  by  exhibiting  to  them  in  enlarged 
prosperity,  safety,  and  ^nour,  the  auperior 
forces  that  were  inherent  in  the  Republieaa 
form.  Hence  it  came  to  be  urged,  as  no  less  a 
matter  of  necessity  than  duty,  to  hoki  fast  by 
the  act  which  Englishmen  who  have  read  the 
history  of  thehr  country  aright  know  to  be  the 
oomer-stone  of  all  the  freedom  that  now  exists 
in  it,  and  which  declared  the  Parliament  that 
assembled  in  1640  indissoluble  save  by  its  own 
consent.  By  such  a  course  only,  in  the  midst 
of  the  clouds  that  hung  over  the  minds  of  men- 
after  the  memorable  aetioo  of  the  aoth  of  Jan- 
uary, was  it  felt  that  even  the  eoounon  frame 
of  aooiety  could  be  hek)  together.  Only  se 
could  the  chance,  however  distant,  of  another 
trial  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  be  averted  tntm 
the  land  which  they  had  eursed  so  heavily.  By 
this  alone  oouM  that  calm  be  oast  upon  the 
tronUed  waters  out  of  which  order  and  happi- 
ness mast  ever  rise.    But  it  was  a  course  which 


•  I  iMf*  ftliMdjr  tTMtod  this  m)>^  in  Um  **Lil«  of 
YaiM,**  with  \m»  couidcnlioo,  probabl/,  for  Um  pttit  Uuit 
•UtMoan  took  in  it,  than  I  hnvo  felt  it  only  doa  to  th« 
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in  any  case  carried  along  with  it  one  moot  per- 
emptory condition.  Justified  by  necessity  alone, 
the  limits  of  necessity  sternly  bound  it  in.  The 
day  that  saw  it  no  longer  essential  to  safety, 
•aw  it  the  roost  fatal  instrument  of  danger.  ^ 

That  day  had  now,  at  least,  arrived.  The 
first  act  of  the  statesmen  of  Westminster,  after 
the  Worcester  victory,  should  have  been  the 
passing  of  their  bill  for  an  amended  representa- 
tion, and  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  in 
which  they  sat.  In  the  restless  anxiety  of  the 
thoughtful  Vane,  which  followed  close  upon 
that  event,  might  be  detected  the  fear  that 
there  had  already  been  a  delay  too  long.  No 
merely  administrative  glory,  however  great  and 
brilliant,  can  be  expected  to  produce  a  lasting 
beneficial  impression  on  the  minds  or  the  con- 
dition of  a  people,  f  The  government  of  the  new 
form  had  now  brought  to  a  successful  issue  its 
struggle  for  existence :  scattered  or  prostrate 
enemies  on  all  sides  bore  witness  to  the  solid 
foundations  it  had  laid.  The  next,  the  great- 
est, and  roost  serviceable  stone  of  the  super- 
structure, should  have  been  a  fearless  appeal 
to  the  people.  More  was  to  be  gained,  as 
events  will  show  hereafter,  by  trusting  than  by 
distrusting  them.  They  had  now,  rooreover, 
the  indisputable  right  to  demand — what  such  a 
course  was  only  the  first  step  to— new  political 
institutions,  such  as  Vane's  later  experience 
inculcated,  to  be  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  old,  and  in  which  should  be  kept,  as  far  as 
it  was  possible,  the  spirit  of  those  fundamental 
laws  and  usages  to  which  they  had  been  for 
centuries  accustomed,  and  under  which,  in 
their  purer  shapes,  they  had  grown  in  civiliza- 
tion and  in  virtue.  Assuming,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  injustice  of  such  demands,  and  the 
inexpediency  of  granting  them,  what  was  the 
single  security  left  to  the  new  commonwealth, 
even  in  the  midst  of  all  its  triumphs  1  Nothing 
but  the  sword  that  had  struck  for  them  ;  noth- 
ing but  the  force  which,  obedient  to  an  impulse 
from  without,  might  as  readily  answer  to  a  bid- 
ding from  within.  Here  lurked  the  danger  that 
was  roightiest,  because  least  seen.  The  ser- 
pent that  had  the  deadliest  sting  for  the  new 
commonwealth  lay  coiled  and  cherished  within 
its  own  bosom.  Every  man  in  that  army,  which 
now  rested,  after  its  loftiest  and  last  triumph, 
within  a  few  days*  march  of  London,  should 
have  been  roade,  in  his  very  first  hour  of  con- 
sciousness of  victory,  to  feel  that  his  sword  had 
at  length  becoroe  useless,  for  that  higher  duties 
awaited  its  gallant  owner.  The  great  invita- 
tion of  citizenship  should  have  pierced  like  a 
trumpet  into  every  tent :  You  have  won  the  pm- 
iUgee  of  freemen.  Come  nowt  and  actively  parti- 
cipate tn  them  ! 

The  course  of  events  to  which  our  narrative 
toms  will  present,  towards  the  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  various  great  questions  involved  in 
this  momentous  subject,  a  series  of  sad,  though 
salutary  illustrations. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  news  (h>m 
Worcester  reached  London,  soul-stirnng  de- 
spatches from  Cromwell  were  read  from  the 
speaker's  chair  to  the  assembled  Commons, 
and  from  every  chapel  in  the  vast  city  to  its 
crowded  and  excited  congregation.  "  We  beat 
the  enemy,"  they  said,  "  from  hedge  to  hedge, 
till  we  beat  them  into  Worcester.    The  dispute 


was  long  and  very  near  at  hand,  and  oftea  tf 
push  of  pike  from  one  defence  to  another  . . . 
We  fought  in  the  streets  of  the  town  together 
foi^three  hours*  space ;  but  in  the  end  we  beat 
the  enemy  totally. . .  We  pursued  him  to  kn 
royal  fort,  which  we  took,  and  have  beaten  in- 
deed his  whole  army. . .  When  we  took  bis  fort, 
we  turned  his  own  guns  upon  biro  . . .  This  hath 
been  a  very  glorious  mercy,  and  as  stifT  a  coo- 
test  for  four  or  five  hours  as  ever  I  have  seea. 
Both  your  old  forces,  and  those  new  raised, 
have  behaved  themselves  with  very  great  eoor- 
age ;  and  He  that  made  them  come  oat,  made 
them  willing  to  fight  for  you. . .  We  have  seven 
thousand  prisoners,  many  of  them  oflScers  and 
noblemen  of  qualitv. . .  If  this  provoke  those 
that  are  concerned  in  it  to  thankfulness,  and 
the  Parliament  to  do  the  will  of  Him  who  had 
done  his  will  for  it  and  for  the  nation — wboes 
good  pleasure  is  to  establish  the  nation  and  the 
change  of  the  government,  by  making  the  peo- 
ple so  willing  to  the  defence  thereof,  and  so 
signally  to  bless  the  endeavours  of  yonr  ser- 
vants in  this  late  great  work — I  am  bold  hum- 
bly to  beg  that  all  thoughts  may  tend  to  the  pro- 
rooting  of  His  honour  who  hath  wrought  so 
great  salvation ;  and  that  the  fatness  of  these 
continued  mercies  may  not  occasion  pride  aad 
wantonness,  as  formerly  the  like  hath  done  u 
a  chosen  nation,  but  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
even  for  his  mercies,  may  keep  an  authority 
and  a  people  so  prospered  and  blessed,  aad 
witnessed  unto,  humble  and  faithful,  and  that 
justice  and  righteousness,  mercy  and  troth, 
may  flow  from  you  as  a  thankful  retam  to  o« 
gracious  God.*'* 

The  earnest  and  loud  amens  which  these 
characteristic  phrases  and  adjurings  drew  fortk 
from  crowded  congregations  of  the  faitbfol, 
were  echoed  along  the  less  crowded  benches 
of  the  Commons ;  and  well  had  it  been  for  the 
members  assembled  there,  as  in  all  probabiljty 
for  posterity  to  come,  if  upon  such  fervent 
thanks,  so  simply  and  honestly  given  to  their 
great  general,  they  had  been  content  to  rest 
their  latitude  to  him  (already  laden  as  be  was 
with  more  worldly  testimonies  of  the  ricfaness 
of  their  bounty),  and  on  the  instant  proceeded 
to  oflTer  to  the  Providence  that  had  again  bias- 
ed with  victory  the  cause  which  engaged  his 
arms,  the  fittest  and  most  '*  thankful  retora** 
which  free  men  could  make,  by  inviting  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  partake  of  the  bluings 
so  triumphantly  woo,  and  by  fixing  on  the  broad 
and  strong  basis  of  popular  consent,  sympathy, 
and  regard,  their  new  fabric  of  Republicao  gov- 
ernment. For  the  servants  of  that  govern- 
ment, it  should  have  been  enough  in  any  case 
to  know  that  they  had  done  their  duty,  and  de- 
served well  of  their  country.  A  nything  beyood 
this  could  indeed  serve  the  purposes  of  **  pride 


*  From  a  Dawspaper  of  th«  time.  8«t.  Proc  w  PiaiM> 
roent.  Sept.  4th  to  Sept.  11th.  This  last  deapatch 
livered  to  die  Hooaa  by  Major  Cobbat.  a  aaa  of  mw 
ami  reaolatioo.  who  produced  with  it  a  eoUar  of  SSV  h»- 
luoffinff  to  young  Charles,  and  his  garter,  both  whsch  ha 
bad  taken  in  the  royal  tent.  A  characteristic  potscrifC  M 
the  cloee  of  the  deepetch  he  bore,  evideoowl  at  om*  Craw 
weirs  regard  for  the  intarests  of  hta  oOcere,  aad  the  ksp*- 
mate  nmuia  by  which  he  achiered  inflaeace  with  ShM- 
"  Year  otBcera.**  it  ran,  **  behaved  theouelvas  with  vmA 
honour  in  this  serriee ;  and  the  peraon  who  i%  the  bssser 
hereof  was  equal  in  the  perforaiaoee  of  hia  daty  la  mm^ 
that  served  yon  that  day.**  Ab  eatot*  of  a  hodrad  a  yev 
was  on  this  voted  to  '^  ^"^ 
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and  wantonness**  alone.  The  writer,  whose 
datj  it  is  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  time, 
ean  only  mention  the  vote  of  the  Hoose  at  this 
memorable  crisis  with  a  feeling  of  reluctance 
akin  to  shame. 

To  the  Lord-general  Cromwell  an  estate  in 
land  of  four  thousand  a  year  was  Toted,*  and 
a  royal  residence,  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court, 
was  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  future  abode. 
Nor  these  alone.    The  honour  of  the  chancel- 
lorship of  the  UniTcrsity  of  Oxford  was  at  the 
same  time  conferred  upon  him ;  and  a  deputa- 
tion of  four  of  the  first  members  of  the  govern- 
ment—of that  government  which  should  have 
held  its  least  powerful  member  of  higher  digni- 
ty and  account  than  its  most  successful  soldier- 
servant — were  appointed  to  meet  and  congrat- 
ulate the  lord-general  at  Aylesbury,  on  his  way 
to  the  capital,  with  every  form  of  honour  and 
subservience.    By  the  same  votes,  a  series  of 
estates,  descending  in  value  from  £2000  to 
jCSOO  a  year,  were  voted  respectively  to  Ireton, 
Lambert,  Monk,  Whaley,  Okey,  and  Alored.* 
'  The  instructions  given  to  the  commissioners 
of  congratulation  complete  this  unworthy  pic- 
tore.     Whitelock  and  Lisle,  the  lord-keepers 
of  the  seal ;  Oliver  St.  John,  chief-justice  of 
England ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  a  coun- 
celler  of  sUte,  having  been  named  for  the  ser- 
vice, were  thus  addressed  from  the  speaker^s 
chair  :t  "  You  are,  in  the  name  of  Pariiament, 
to  congratulate  his  lordship's^  good  recovery  of 
health  after  his  di^ngerous  sickness,  and  to  take 
notice  of  his  unwearied  labours  and  pains  in 
the  late  expedition  into  Scotland  for  the  ser- 
vice of  this  Commonwealth ;  of  his  diligence 
in  prosecution  of  the  enemy  when  he  fled  into 
England ;  of  the  ^eat  hardships  and  hazards 
he  hath  exposed  himself  to,  and  particularly  at 
the  late  fight  at  Worcester ;  of  the  prudent  and 
faithful  managing  and  conducting  throughout 
this  great  and  important  aflhir,  which  the  Lord 
Irom  heaven  hath  so  signally  blessed,  and  crown- 
ed with  so  complete  and  glorious  an  issue :  of 
all  which  you  are  to  make  known  to  his  lord- 
ship that  the  Parliament  hath  thought  fit  by  you 
to  certify  their  good  acceptance  and  great  sat- 
isfaction therein,  and  for  the  same  you  are  to 
retam,  in  the  name  of  the  Pariiaroent  and  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  their  most  hearty  thanks, 
as  also  to  the  rest  of  the  ofllcers  and  soldiers, 
for  their  great  and  gallant  services  done  to  the 
ComnK>nwealth.    You  are  likewise  to  let  his 
lordship  know,  that  since,  by  the  great  blessing 
of  God  upon  his  lordship's  and  the  army's  en- 
deavours, the  enemy  is  so  totally  defeated,  and 
the  state  of  aflTairs,  as  well  in  England  as  in 

Lodlow  orgss,  in  eitoooatioD  of  this  toU,  that  th« 
some,  in  addition  to  his  old  frant  of  jCSSOO  a  j—r, 
WBS  Bttnant  to  ke«p  Cmmwall  steady  (a  dilBcalt  matUP,  n- 
qviriac  heavy  ballast)  ia  oblintion  to  his  duty,  or  to 
**lffST«  him  >«ithoot  sxcuso  if  h«  shoald  depart  from  it" 
(vol.  i. ,  p.  371).  If  this  was  the  motive,  it  adds  to  the  short- 
mir^t«dna««  of  the  entire  0vioeedin|.  History  and  boroan 
aataro,  to  say  nothiof  of  coomoo  jaslioe  to  the  oommoa 
p»upla,  ahoald  have  dictated  a  different  method. 

t  To  Ireton,  two  thoiuaod  a  year  was  voted  ;  Lambert 
had  a  thoasand  a  year ;  Monk  and  Whaley,  five  hundred  ; 
Okey,  three  handred ;  and  Alared,  two.  In  the  followiof 
y*Tf  HnrrieoQ  received  five  hnndred  a  year ;  Lord  Grey  <n 
Onhy,  m.  thoosand ;  Reynolds,  five  handred ;  and  Jowe,  a 
m  vad  red.  — JoumaU. 

t  The  vote  bears  date  the  0th  Sept.,  I05I-1 
4  Cromwell,  as  I  have  before  stated,  held  a  patent  of 
peeiaf,  thoof  h  he  never  availed  himself  of  it.    The  prst- 
•A(  title  was  one  of  courtesy. 


Scotland,  such  as  may  very  well  dispense  with 
his  lordship's  continuance  in  the  field,  they  do 
desire  his  lordship,  for  the  better  settlement  of 
his  health,  to  take  such  rest  and  repose  as  he 
shall  find  most  requisite  and  conducing  there- 
unto ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  make  his  repair 
to  and  residence  at  or  within  some  few  miles 
of  this  place,  whereby  also  *he  Parliament  may 
have  the  assistance  of  his  presence  in  the  great 
and  important  consultations  for  the  farther  set- 
tlement of  this  commonwealth  which  they  are 
now  upon."*  In  farther  testimony  of  a  thank- 
ful acceptance  by  the  government  of  the  great 
and  faithful  services  performed  by  the  lord-gen- 
eral, the  commissioners  had  to  acquaint  him 
that  an  act  had  been  passed,  not  only  to  do  hon- 
our to  this  victory  of  Worcester  on  one  special 
and  early  day  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,! 
but  also  to  appoint  an  annual  commemoration 
of  the  victory  on  the  3d  of  September  "  for  all 
time  to  come.*'t 

The  triumphant  soldier  for  whom  all  these 
honours  were  designed  was  meanwhfle  in  slow 
pro^ss  with  his  army  towards  London.  The 
excitement  of  the  battle  was  still  strong  upon 
him.  I  «*  That  Cromwell,"  said  Hugh  Peters,* 

*  Joamals;  and  see  ParliamenUry  Hist.,  vol.  zx.,  p.  48. 

t  To  render  this  practicable  everywhere  on  the  same  day, 
the  S4th  of  September  was  named.— /evriMis. 

t  The  treatment  of  the  Royalists  captured  in  this  grsat 
battle  deserves  mention.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  mortally  wonndsd ;  Earls  of  Lauderdale, 
Rothee,  Camwath,  Kellv,  Derby,  Cleveland,  Shrewsbury ; 
Lord  Sinclair ;  Lords  Spynie,  Kenmure,  Orandisoo ;  Sir 
Timothy  Featherstonehaorh,  Sir  J.  Packington,  Sir  Charles 
Conninf  ham.  Sir  Ralph  Clare,  and  Mr.  R.  Paashawe,'Vc- 
retary  to  the  king ;  Generals  Lesley,  Massey,  Middleton, 
Montgomery,  PisooCty,  Wemyss,  Waddel,  White,  Faucet ; 
Captain  Benbow;  besides  nine  ministers,  nine  surgeons, 
the  mayor  and  sheriiTof  Worcester,  and  all  the  aldermen. 
Out  of  theee,  the  council  of  state  named  nine  persons  as  fit 
to  be  bniught  to  trial  and  made  eiamplee  ot  justice :  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton ;  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Lauderdale,  and 
Cleveland ;  Sir  Timothv  Featheratonehau^h,  Gen.  Massey, 
Captain  Benbow,  and  the  awyor  and  sheriff'  of  Worcester 
Derby,  Featherstonehangh,  and  Benbow  were  tried  by  court- 
martial  at  Chester,  and  suflTered  in  October.  Benbow  was 
shot ;  the  other  two  died  on  the  scaffold.  James,  eari  of 
Deri^,  who  perished  thns,  was  one  of  the  ^fentlest  and 
stroQ^eot*hearted  of  men.  It  was  he  who,  with  cold  and 
bleeding  wounds,  had  led  the  distracted  Charles,  after  this 
ftUal  fight,  to  the  cutlet  of  eecape  he  won  ;  and  when  the 
axe  descended,  prayers  were  on  his  lips  for  Ood*s  blesaiaf 
to  his  king,  to  his  wife  (the  famous  countess  in  "  Peveril  of 
the  Peak'^),  his  •*  dear  MaU,  and  Ned.  and  Billy**— the  chil- 
dren who  were  left  to  mourn  him.  His  scaffold  had  been 
erected  in  his  own  town  of  Bolton^le-Moors.  Of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  so  selected  as  above,  I  may  add  brief  mention. 
Nine  days  after  the  victorv,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  died  of 
bis  wounds.  Maseey  and  Middleton  escaped  from  the  Tow- 
er, and  reached  France.  Lauderdale  was  kept  in  prison 
till  the  Restoration ;  and  Rothes  was  not  libanted  till  the 
year  1055.  We  find  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Kelly,  Tie- 
count  Kenmure,  and  of  Lords  Spynie  and  Sinclair,  amoog 
the  exceptions  in  Cromweirs  Act  of  Oblivion  for  Scotland 
in  1654.    The  first'named  earl,  however,  was  suffered  to 

S)  to  the  Continent.  This  detail  is,  on  the  whole,  most 
vourable  to  the  spirit  of  clemency  and  (brbearanoe  which 
generally  distinguidied  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth; and  however  much  we  mar  deplore  what  seems  a 
partial  and  unjust  severity  in  the  first  cases  referred  to,  it 
Is  only  fair  to  presume  (in  the  abeence  of  any  of  the  details 
of  their  court-martials)  that  a  special  reason  existed  for  it. 
f  grieve  to  have  to  state  that  the  spirit  of  mercv  is  by  no 
means  equ^br  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  the  inferior 
prisoners.  The  greater  part  of  the  common  soldiers  taken 
were  sent  to  the  Plantations,  and  fifteen  hundred  were 
granted  to  the  Guinea  meichants,  and  employed  to  work  in 
the  mines  of  Africa.  This  had  been  the  policy  of  Crom- 
well in  Ireland,  and  he  followed  it  up  in  like  manner  at 
Dunbar,  where  the  few  that  survived  the  Presbyterian 
wreck  were  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  and  sold  to  the 
factors  of  sugar  estates.  Some  Royalist  rebels  to  ths  Pr»* 
tectorate  shared  the  same  fate. 

«  At  this  tins  CronwsU^s  chaplaia.  8es  Ludlow,  vol  ii^ 
p.  447. 
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^<  woald  make  himself  kiko.'*  That  Buch  was 
the  great  conception  with  which  the  mind  of 
Cromwell  beared  at  last,  no  zeasonable  doabt 
can  be  entertained.  Whether,  till  now,  such 
soYereign  aspirations  had  descended  on  him — 
whether,  before  this  period,  his  vast  position  as 
the  chief  director  of  one  of  the  mightiest  move- 
ments the  world  had  known,  contented  him 
^s  perhaps  a  problem  forever  hopeless  of  en- 
tire solution.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  that 
it  contented  him  no  longer.  The  great  prize 
hung  glittering  within  his  reach — the  tempta- 
tion of  it  had  entered  his  soul — and  the  only 
restraint  or  check  that  could  have  been  laid  on 
his  power  of  seizing  it  was  already  welinigb 
neutralized  by  the  statesmen  at  Whitehall.  At 
the  head  of  thousands  of  armed  men,  whose 
zeal  had  been  always  guided  to  victory  by  his 
genius — who  looked  up  to  him  with  implicit 
faith  and  unbounded  admiration,  and  by  whom 
his  ears  were  saluted  with  loftier  and  more  rev- 
erent adulation*  than  ever  charmed  the  sense 
of  a  descendant  of  a  hundred  kings — he  was 
now  on  his  way  to  where  more  than  the  hon- 
ours of  royalty  itself  awaited  him :  the  splen- 
dours of  a  regal  palace,  the  subservience  of  the 
mightiest  in  the  land,  the  thanks  and  blessings 
of  the  low.  It  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  he  should  have  shown  unusual  exulta- 
tion; that  in  his  steps  were  uncontrollable 
buoyancy  and  eagerness  of  anticipation  ;  that 
the  ''golden  round"  which  at  last  played  visi- 
bly above  bis  brows,  should  have  betrayed  him 
into  forgetfulness  of  bis  profounder  habits  of 
concealment  and  self-control ;  and  that  his  Re- 
publican chaplain,  watching  all  signs  and  por- 
tents as  be  moved  along,  should  have  exclaim- 
ed to  wondering  companions,  **  That  man  would 
make  himself  our  kino  !"t  X 

The  Parliamentary  coomiissioners  met  the 
conqueror  at  a  short  distance  from  Aylesbury. 
His  excitement  had  been  brought  under  some 
subduement ;  but  yet  the  air  of  courtesy  and 
condescension  with  which  he  received  these 
carriers  of  honours  had  a  regal  stamp  upon  it. 
Whitelocke  has  himself  unconsciously  de- 
scribed it.  On  tbe  11th  of  September,  he  tells 
us  in  his  *' Memorials,"^  "the  four  members 
went  from  Aylesbury  on  the  way  the  general 
was  to  come,  and  met  him,  and  deliver^  their 
message  to  him  from  the  Parliament.  The 
general  received  them  with  all  kindness  and 
respect,  and  afler  salutations  and  ceremonials 
past,  he  rode  with  them  'cross  the  fields,  where 
Mr.  Win  wood's  hawks  met  them ;  and  the  gen- 
eral, with  them  and  many  officers,  woU  a  little 
out  of  the  way  a  hawking,  and  eame  that  night 
to  Aylesbury.    There  they  had  much  discourse 


*  Despfttchas  from  the  genenl  offioen  coocloda  after  this 
fashion :  **  We  hamUy  lay  oorselvee  with  theee  thooghle, 
in  this  emergency,  at  your  exoeUeney'e  feet."  The  aiaie- 
tera  o(  Newcastle  make  their  hamble  addreesss  to  his 
**  godly  wisdom,"  and  submit  their  **  suits  to  Oed  and  hie 
exceUeacy."  Petitioners  fromdiflRDrant  counties  solicit  him 
to  mediate  fur  them  to  the  Parliament,  '*  because  God  bad 
not  put  the  sword  in  his  hand  iu  Tain." 

t  Ludlow  distinctly  tells  us  that,  among  other  actions 
deaotiog  his  treacherous  purpoee  at  this  period,  instead  of 
acknowledging  the  senricea  of  those  who  came  from  all  parte 
to  assist  against  the  comm<m  enemy,  though  ha  knew  they 
had  deserved  as  much  honour  as  hirasslf  and  the  standing 
army,  **  he  frowned  upon  them,"  and  the  very  neat  day  a^ 
ter  the  fight,  dismissed  and  sent  them  home,  well  knowing 
that  an  experienced  militia  was  more  likely  to  obstruct  than 
to  second  him  in  his  ambitious  designs  t  P*  448* 


(and  my  Lord-ohief-jnstioe  St.  John  i 
all  the  rest*)  with  tbe  general,  and  thej  sa^ 
ped  together.  The  general  gfne  to  eaek  ef 
them  that  were  sent  to  him  a  horte  and  two  Saii 
prieonere,  for  a  present  and  token  of  his  thank- 
ful reception  of  the  Parliament's  Te&peel  to 
him  in  sending  them  to  meet  and  oongrata- 
late  him.**  Our  grave  memorialist  adds,  thai 
his  horse  was  a  very  handsome,  gallant  yoa{ 
nag  of  good  breed,  and  one  of  his  prisoaets 
a  gentleman  of  quality.  He  gave  their  bb- 
erty  to  both  prisoners,  and  passes  to  retnni  to 
Scotland. 

The  day  following  this  the  lord-general  en- 
tered London.  *'  He  came,"  savs  Wbitdocke, 
*'  in  great  solemnity  and  triumph,  aocompaaied 
with  the  four  commissioners  of  Fariiameot, 
many  chief  officers  of  the  army,  and  others  of 
quality.  There  met  him  in  the  fields  the  speak- 
er of  Parliament,  the  lord-president,  and  many 
members  of  Parliament  and  of  tbe  couDcal  of 
sute ;  the  lord-mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aUenncn 
of  London ;  the  militia,  and  many  tboosaod 
others  of  quality.  There  was  a  great  guard  t^ 
soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  and  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple in  the  fields  and  in  the  streets.  He  was 
entertained  all  the  way  as  he  passed  to  his 
house  with  volleys  of  great  and  small  ahc^  and 
loud  acclamations  and  shouts  of  the  peoi>le.''t 
All  which,  observes  Ludlow  in  his  memoirs, 
tended  not  a  little  to  heighten  the  spirit  of  thb 
haughty  gentleman.>^ 

1/  Heightened  his  spirit  might  be ;  but  he  had 
again,  with  inimiuble  crafl  and  skill*  asaamed 
the  old  garb  of  sanctity  and  patience.  His  de- 
sign was  complete  and  safely  planned,  but  tbe 
machinery  for  its  action  was  not  ready  yet 
Accordingly,  in  these  triumphant  passages  <tf 
his  entry  into  tbe  capital,  we  learn  from  White- 
locke that  "  he  carried  himself  with  great  affa- 
bility and  seeming  humility,  and,  in  all  his  dis- 
courses about  the  business  of  Worcester,  wooU 
seldom  mention  anything  of  himself,  but  of  the 
gallantry  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  gave 
(as  was  due)  all  the  glory  of  tbe  actioa  unto 
God."         0 

fin  the  same  apparently  unselfish  spirit,  bat 
id  reality  shaped  and  fashioned  for  his  moat 
selfish  ends,  was  the  conduct  of  this  crafty 
soldier  on  taking  his  seat  in  Parliament  for  Uw 
first  time  after  his  return.^  It  is  marked  ia  a 
memorable  note  by  Wbitelocxe,  referring  to  tbe 
16th  of  September.  **  Cromwell  sat  in  the 
House,  and  the  speaker  made  a  speech  to  biin, 
and  gave  him  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  his 
great  services.  .  .  .  Cromwell  and  most  of  the 
members  of  Pariiament,  and  divers  commaiM}- 
ers  of  the  army,  were  feasted  by  the  lord-may- 
or in  London.  .  .  .  The  Parliament  renamed  the 
debate  touching  a  new  repreeentattve^t'*  This 
"  new  representative,*'  the  reader  need  not  be 
told,$  was  the  act  which  was  to  pot  a  period  to 
the  sittings  of  this  famous  assembly,  and  tocafi 

*  St.  John,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  rvftder,  was 
Croowell's  kinsman,  and  deeper  in  his  coa&lenoa  thMi  aaj 
other  man  of  the  time. 

t  A  journalist  of  the  time  (Nonrelles  OrdiBaina  dm  Lea- 
dres,  published  in  French,  by  authority  ef  tke  ctmmdi  ti 
state)  adds,  that  it  was  at  Acloo  the  speakar  aad  the  aa- 
thorilies  swelled  the  conqueror's  train  {  and  that  it  was  a 
a  "  coach  of  state**  that  Cromwell  entered  the  cvtr,  wheat 
he  **  waa  received  with  all  poaaibla  acolaaMaiaaa  er  jeif." 

%  Memorials,  p.  485. 

«  See  Life  of  Vane,  p.  300. 
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-  together  a  new  Parliament,  on  the  improyed 
basis  of  an  extended  and  popular  suffrage. 

Cromwell,  in  resuming  his  Parliamentary  du- 
ties by  a  reriral  of  this  debate,  at  once  fixed 
pablic  attention  on  the  weak  point  of  the  pres- 
ent goTemment,  and  diverted  it  from  any  sus- 
picion of  his  own  designs.  The  wily  blow  had 
been  in  some  sort  warded  off  by  the  previous 


alone,  of  all  whom  soch  grants  enriched,  refb' 
sed  acceptance.  In  the  spirit  of  the  antique 
days  of  Roman  rirtue,*  he  answered  to  the  Par* 
liament  that  their  gift  was  unacceptable  to  him. 
**  They  had  many  just  debts,"  he  added,  **  which 
he  desired  they  would  pay  before  they  made 
any  such  presents ;  that  he  had  no  need  of  their 
land,  and  therefore  would  not  have  it ;  and  that 


moTemeots  Of  Vane  ;*  but  it  fell  heavily  still.  |  he  should  be  more  contented  to  see  them  doing 
There  was  another  measure  which  he  forced  ;  the  service  of  the  nation  than  so  literal  in  dis- 
Qpon  the  House,  with  a  like  dishonest  aim,  and 
which  finds  mention  by  Whitelocke  in  the  rec- 


ord of  the  same  day*s  proceedings :  **  Debate 
of  an  act  of  oblivion  and  general  pardon,  with 
some  expedients  for  satisfaction  of  the  soldiery 
and  the  ease  of  the  people.  *'t  Win  other  words. 


so  liberal 
posing  of  the  public  treasure.**!  /'His  death, 
Whitelocke  afterward  tells  us,  struck  a  sadness 
into  Cromwell.  This  may  well  be  doubted. 
The  first  momentary  grief  which  such  tidings 
must  have  caused,  appears  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed at  once  in  those  projects  of  ambition 


the  all-powerful  conqueror,  oia  of  the  first  ex-  {  from  which  the  single  remaining  check  had 
citement  of  gratitude  in  the  midst  of  which  he  been  thus  suddenly  and  opportunely  snatched 
stood,  forced  from  the  reluctant  statesmen  their  I  away.  His  next  thought,  after  the  mournful  ti* 
assent  to  a  resolution  of  amnesty  so  wide,  that  dings,  was  not  of  grief,  but  glory.  The  body  of 
it  almost  struck  at  the  root  of  the  Common-   Ireton  was  ordered — in  deference  to  the  wish- 


wealth,  t  It  was,  in  effect,  resolved,  that  all 
political  offences  committed  before  the  battle 
of  Worcester  should  be  forgiven,  with  the  ex- 
ception uf  certain  cases,  which  seemed  to  de- 
pend the  visitation  of  public  justice :  a  decis- 
ion which,  though  it  implied  a  gross  injustice 
to  those  who  had  already  been  mulcted  heavily, 
relieved  the  Royalists  from  all  apprehension  of 


es  of  **  the  lord-general  and  of  some  of  bis  re- 
lations,** who,  according  to  Ludlow,  •*  were  not 
ignorant  of  his  vast  designs  now  on  foot** — to 
he  brought  over  to  England,  and  to  be  laid,  af> 
ter  a  magnificent  funeral  at  the  public  charge, 
among  the  tombs  of  kings,  in  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster.  And,  detailing  this,  Ludlow  ex- 
claims, with  affectionate  and  high-souled  entho- 


iarther  penalties.  iCromwell,  in  this,  served  a  aiasm,  that  if  the  great  deceased  could  have 
twofold  purpose.  He  largely  increased  the  foreseen  what  was  thus  done,  be  would  cer- 
nnmber  of  his  personal  friends,  and,  taking  ad-  tainly  have  made  it  his  desire  that  his  body 
▼antage  of  the  opposition  of  the  chief  members  might  have  found  a  gx^ve  where  his  soul  left 
of  the  government,  he  was  able  to  increase  the  it,  so  much  did  he  despise  those  pompous  and 
number  of  their  personal  enemies.  Proscrip-  expensive  vanities,  having  erected  for  himself 
tioo  and  confiscation  are  at  all  times  admirable  a  more  glorious  monument  in  the  hearts  of 
charges  to  build  a  prejudice  upon.  It  was  not  >  good  men  by  his  affection  to  his  country,  his 
the  least  of  his  incidental  advantages,  more-  |  abilities  of  mind,  his  impartial  justice,  his  dili- 
over,  that  Be  considerably  weakened  the  re-  gence  in  the  public  service,  and  his  other  vir- 
SQorces  of  the  Republican  exchequer.  *  tues,  which  were  a  far  greater  honour  to  his 

At  this  crisis,  too,  it  was,  that  a  higher  than  |  memory  than  a  dormitory  among  the  ashes  of 
baman  power  gave  still  greater  impulse  and   kings. 

practical  efficacy  to  his  vast  design,  t'  On  the  '  But  if  any  doubt  remained  that  grief  at  this 
8th  of  December  the  fatal  news  reached  Lon- 1  event  held  oo  supremacy  in  the  breast  of  Crom- 
don  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  gallant  and  vir-  i  well,/ and  that  the  event  itself  did  not  rather 
toons  Ireton.  It  snapped  the  last  bond  which  |  clear  the  great  path  before  him,  it  is  set  at  rest 
eoold,  in  the  last  extremity,  have  bound  Crom-  by  a  remarkable  incident,  which  dates  on  the 
well  to  his  duty,  or  imposed  restraint  on  his  !  second  day  after  the  news  reached  London,  t' On 
parricide  ambition.^  Mrs.  Hutchinson  tells  us,  i  the  10th  of  Deceiaber,  Cromwell  summoned 
that  on  the  very  eve  of  this  calamity,  "  Ireton  j  and  held  a  meeting  at  the  speaker's  house,  of 
bad  determined  to  come  over  to  England,  in  I  those  friends,  military  and  civil,  who  were  sup- 
order  to  divert  Cromwell  from  his  destructive  |  posed  to  be  well  affected  towards  his  own  po- 
eoorse.**  Whatever  truth  or  error  there  may  |  fiiical  views.  The  two  or  three  honest  men 
be  in  this  assertion,  it  indicates  at  least  the  in- !  who  attended  must  have  been  startled  at  the 
flexible  sentiments  of  this  famous  personr  His  !  question  first  propounded  there,  but  the  major- 
last  public  action  in  regard  to  the  Common-   ity  of  the  meeting  had  few  natural  emotions  to 


wealth  was  worthy  of  his  entire  life.  When 
the  vote  was  transmitted  to  him,  immediately 
afier  the  Worcester  victory,  by  which  he  re- 


thrust  in  the  way  of  anything  that  either  hon- 
esty or  dishonestv  misbt  propose.  They  were 
lawyers  chiefly  ;«md  Whitelocke,  one  of  them. 


ceived  an  estate  of  two  thousand  a  year,  he   has  happily  left  on  record  some  detail  of  what 

j  passed. 
'  *   The  ground  which  Cromwell  took  In  address- 


•  Sc«  Um  deUi)  of  than  in  the  Memoir  of  Vane,  wbera 
tW  pte — nt  mbject  ii  tmted  at  mach  greater  leofth. 
.    t  MeMfciale,  p.  465. 

i  Tbc^  aseeoted,  Lodlow  obaenrM,  **  the  Parliamcat  be- 
iaf  ODwilling  to  deny  Cromwell  anything  for  which  there 
WM  thm  kast  ootonr  of  reaaon."    Vol.  li.,  p.  448. 

i  Whiteloeke  any*  of  him  that  he  wae  **  very  atiff  in  hit 

aya  aad  parpoaea  ;**  a  qoality  oar  eopple  lawyer  coald 
aly  andersCand  or  apmreaate  the  Taloe  of.  **  Ue  waa,^ 
lie,  **  of  fnod  abiiitiea  for  coancil  aa  well  aa  action, 
t  aweh  nee  of  hia  pen.  .  .  Cromwell  had  a  great 
apiaioH  oC  kia,  and  no  mma  covld  prevail  eo  mooh,  or  order 
lam  m  fer,  aa  Iretoo  eoald.  .  .  He  waa  etoat  in  the  ieJd, 
■ad  wary  and  pmdent  in  hta  cuunael,  and  exoeedingly  Cor* 
wmxA  •■  to  lh«  hnsiaeae  oCn  ooauMMiwanltk." 


ing  these  assembled  gentlemen  was,  **  that  now 
the  old  king  being  dead,  and  his  son  being  de- 
feated, he  held  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  set- 
tlement of  the  nation,"  and,  in  order  thereunto, 
"  be  had  requested  this  meeting,  that  they  to- 


*  Bishop  Burnet  likened  him  to  Caaaina. 

t  Biog.  Britt., 3109.  Lodlow  adda,  **  And  tmly  I  balieva 
he  waa  in  eameat ;  for  aa  he  waa  alaraya  earefnl  to  hnaband 
tboae  thinga  that  baloMed  to  the  atala  to  the  beet  advan- 
tage, ao  wai  he  moat  liberal  in  amployinjg  hia  own  pona 
**    M§m9V$f  ToL  i.|  p.  171« 


and  peiaon  in  tha  poblio  aanriea."' 
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BRITISH  STATESMEN. 


gether  might  consider  and  adytse  what  was  fit 
to  be  done,  and  presented  to  the  Parliament.** 
By  what  pretension,  it  may  be  asked,  could  a 
^rvant  of  the  Republic  thus  presume  to  call 
its  stability  in  question  1  It  is  clear  that,  in  the 
mere  act  of  doing  it,  he  was  guilty  of  treason 
to  the  government  then  existing,  and  of  which 
he  was  himself  a  member./M  Whitelocke  telb 
us  that  a  **  great  many**  were  at  the  meeting 
.  . .  "divers  members  of  Parliament,  and  some 
chief  officers  of  the  army.**  But  Bradshaw 
would  not  attend,  nor  Vane,  nor  Marten,  nor 
Scot,  nor  Blake,  nor  Harrington.  Ludlow,  by 
the  wily  craft  of  Cromwell,  was  in  a  sort  of 
honourable  banishment  in  Ireland,  and  what 
once  was  the  soul  of  Ireton  lay  a  senseless  plod 
on  that  distant  shore.  %rhe  meeting  was  obvi- 
ously summoned  in  defiance  of  the  council  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  only  the  lawyers  who  be- 
longed to  it,  and  who  would  as  readily  belong 
to  anything  else,  attended.  It  is  clear  that  all 
who  were  emphatically  called  the  statesmen 
held  aloof  from  it ;  and' it  would  be  an  instance 
of  their  forgetfulness  of  duty,  at  once  mar- 
vellous and  irreconcilable  with  their  previous 
character  and  actions,  to  have  suffered  such  a 
meeting  to  go  on,  presuming  that  they  knew  its 
object,  were  it  not  a  proof  more  certain  still, 
that  in  a  sudden  and  general,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  visible  and  declared  defection  of  the 
army  from  their  cause,  they  had  lost  all  pres- 
ent power  of  prevention.  To  the  people  re- 
mained their  last  appeal,  and  this  they  had  now 
resolved  to  make ;  too  late,  alas !  for  present 
success,  but  not  too  late  for  a  lesson  to  poster- 
ity.    // 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  open- 
ed the  conference.  "My  lord,**  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Cromwell,  "  this  company  were  very 
ready  to  attend  your  excellency,  and  the  busi- 
ness you  are  pleased  to  propound  to  us  is  very 
necessary  to  be  considered.  God  hath  given 
marvellous  success  to  our  forces  under  your 
command;  and  if  we  do  not  improve  these 
mercies  to  some  settlement,  such  as  may  be  to 
God*s  honour  and  the  good  of  this  Common- 
wealth, we  shall  be  very  much  blameworthy.** 
Hereupon,  one  of  the  few  honest  men  who  were 
present,  but  who  was  nofc  more  houest  than 
gullible,  Major-general  Harrison,  interposed  a 
few  words,  which  are  enough  to  express  the 
delusions  already  widely  spread  among  the  Re- 
publican officers  as  to  the  possibility  of  erecting 
a  democracy  of  saints  on  the  ruins  of  civil  au- 
thority.* "  I  think,*'  he  remarked,  "  that  which 
my  lord-general  hath  propounded  is  to  advise 
as  to  a  settlement  both  of  our  civil  and  spiritual 
liberties,  and  so  that  the  mercies  which  the  Lord 
hath  given  unto  us  may  not  be  cast  away. 
How  this  may  be  done  is  the  great  question.** 
And  now  much  might  have  arisen  from  this  of 
a  very  awkward  bearing  on  the  designs  of 
Cromwell,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lucky  inter- 
position of  that  most  grave  and  accomplished 
lawyer,  the  Lord-commissioner  Whitelocke. 
**  It  is  a  great  question^  indeed,**  he  observes, 
"and  not  suddenly  to  be  resolved ;  yet  it  were 
pity  that  a  meeting  of  so  many  able  and  worthy 


persons  as  I  see  here  should  be  fhiitleaB.  t 
should  humbly  off*er,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
it  be  not  requisite  to  be  understood  In  what 
way  this  settlement  is  desired,  t^A^Mrr  ajfrnush- 
solute  republic,  or  with  any  mixture  of  monarchy  P 
This  was,  to  use  a  homely  expression,  hhtmf 
the  nail  on  the  right  head,  and  accordioj|l7,  w^ 
equal  force  and  promptitude,  Cromweu  follov- 
ed  op  the  blow.  "My  Lord-commissloiier 
Whitelocke,'*  he  exclaimed,  "  hath  jnU  us  ms 
the  right  voifU.  It  is,  indeed,  my  meaning  tW 
we  should  consider  whether  a  republic,  or  a 
mixed  monarchical  government,  will  be  best  ts 
be  settled ;  and,**  he  added,  with  that  carekas 
air  which  so  often  veiled  the  profoundest  wort- 
ings  of  ambition  in  him,  **  if  anvthmg^  monttrda- 
eal,  then  in  whom  that  power  shau  be  pUtced  P* 

The   discussion  thus  fairly  launched,  the 
various  speakers  embarked  in  it  without  faTlha 
hesitation.     Sir  Thomas  Widdrington   (w^ 
was  in  so  far  honestly  disposed  to  monarcfar 
that  he  had  resigned  the  commissioo  of  the 
great  seal  upon  the  passing  of  that  memorabie 
vote*  which  should  have  brought  these  tngeai- 
ous  gentlemen  debaters  within  the  penalties  of 
treason)  at  once,  with  much  candour — a  grtu 
deal  too  much  for  Cromwell— thus  tendered  bis 
opinion :  "  I  think  a  mixed  monarchical  goT< 
ernment  will  be  most  suitable  to  the  laws  asd 
people  of  the  nation ;  and  if  anything  monardii- 
cal,  I  suppose  we  shall  hold  it  most  just  to  fUa 
that  power  in  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  ktmgP 
Cromwell  betraying  some  uneasiness  at  this, 
his  friend  Colonel  Fleetwood,  who  aflerwani 
married  the  widow  of  Ireton,  and  was  a  mia 
of  reasonable,  but  not  very  strong  inclinatioaf 
to  a  republic,  advanced  to  bis  relief,  and  agaii 
generalized  the  discussion  after  this  vague  fash- 
ion :  "  I  think  that  the  question  whether  an  ab> 
solute  republic  or  a  mixed  monarchy  is  best  to 
be  settled  in  this  nation  will  not  be  rery  easy 
to  be  determined.'*    Upon  this,  the  lord-chief- 
justice,  Oliver  Saint  John,  offered  a  remark  of 
much  general  force  and  no  particular  applica- 
tion, which  was  all  the  better  for  his  great 
cousin  and  confidant  Cromwell:  "It  w£  be 
found,'*  he  said,  "  that  the  government  of  this 
nation,  without  something  of  monarchical  pptcrr, 
will  be  very  difficult  to  be  so  settled  as  not  to 
shake  the  foundation  of  our  laws  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.**    The  speaker  chimed  is 
with  this :  "  It  will  breed  a  strange  confnsioB,'* 
he  remarked,  "  to  settle  a  government  of  this 
nation  without  something  of  a  monarchy.*^    He 
had  scarcely  made  the  remark,  however,  whra 
a  thoroughly  honest  man,  of  short-sighted  teal, 
but  most  sincere  purpose,  turned  round  to  St. 
John,  and  put  this  startling  question :  *  I  be- 
seech you,  my  lord,  why  may  not  this,  as  we& 
as  other  nations,  be  govemeid  in  the  way  of  a 
republic!*'     The   Lord-commissioner  White- 
locke made  reply  to  it :  "  The  laws  of  Eagtao^ 
are  so  interwoven  with  the  power  and  practiet 
of  monarchy,  that  to  settle  a  government  with- 
out something  of  monarchy  would  make  so 
great  an  alteration  in  the  proceedings  of  oar 
laws,  that  you  have  scarce  time  to  rectify,  not 
can  we  well  foresee,  the  inconveniences  whiek 


*  HarriKm't  faith  in  Cromwell  was  (and  the  other  Re- 
paMioaa  eathanaaU  in  the  army  ahared  it),  that  he  ••  pre- 
tended  to  lore  and  favoar  a  eoit  of  men  who  acttd  upon  Mgh- 
•r  pnmetplu  tkam  thote  of  dva  Kbtrtf." 


*  "That  thi  offici or  amo  m  raw  ivatioii,oi  w 
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win  arise  thereby."  Most  shaHow,  learned, 
and  lawyer-like  reply ! 

The  only  other  man  who  seems  to  have 
spoken  with  an  appearance  o(  honesty,  rose 
after  it  had  been  delivered,  and  frankly  obsenr- 
ed  that  it  was  unintelligible  to  him.  **1  do 
not,'*  added  Colonel  Whaley,  <*weU  understand 
matters  of  law,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  best  way 
noi  to  have  anything  of  monarchical  90wer  in  the 
settlement  of  our  government ;  ana  if  ice  ehoutd 
resolve  upon  any,  whom  have  we  to  pitch  upon  1 
The  king's  eldest  son  hath  been  in  arms  against 
Ds,  and  his  second  son  is  likewise  our  enemy." 
If  Whaley  here  intended,  however  (for  his  close 
relationship  to  Cromwell  and  his  subsequent 
crawling  subservience  to  him  cannot  fail  to  in- 
duce suspicion),  merely  to  narrow  the  question 
of  a  kingly  successor  to  some  great  man  taken 
from  the  people — as  it  is  clear  that  Cromwell 
throughout  the  meeting  desired — Widdrington 
foiled  the  attempt  by  this  earnest  and  honest 
proposition:  **But  the  late  king's  third  son, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  is  still  among  us,  and 
too  young  to  have  been  in  arms  against  us,  or 
infected  with  the  principles  of  our  enemies." 
Whitelocke,  upon  this,  as  if  to  shift  the  ques- 
tion once  more  to  some  point  of  general  disa- 
ffreement,  and  ao  relieve  the  uneasiness  of 
Cromwell,  revived  one  of  the  old  proposals. 
"  There  may,"  he  said,  "  be  a  day  given  for  the 
king's  eldest  son,  or  for  the  Buke  of  York,  his 
brother,  to  come  into  the  Parliament,  and,  upon 
snch  terms  as  shall  be  thought  fit  and  agreeable, 
both  to  our  civil  and  spiritual  liberties,  a  settle- 
ment may  be  made  with  them." 

Cromwell,  however,  who  had  been  restless 
and  dissatisfied  as  these  latter  views  were  ur- 
ged, here  interposed  with  a  statement  of  some 
force  and  brevity,  and  obviously  designed  to 
wind  up  the  conference.  "  That,**  he  said,  in 
reference  to  Whitelocke's  last  remark,  "  will  be 
a  hunntsM  of  more  than  ordinary  dijteulty;  but 
really,  I  think,  if  it  may  be  done  with  safety 
and  preservation  of  our  rights,  both  at  English- 
men  and  Chrittiane,  that  a  sbttlkmknt  with 

SOMKWHAT  or  MOITARCHICAL  POWKB  IN  IT  WOULD 
BE  VEST  imCTDAL." 

The  memorialist  concludes  his  account  by 
saying  that  **much  other  discourse  was  by 
divers  gentlemen  then  present  held  upon  other 
points,  and  too  large  to  be  here  inserted.  Gen- 
erally, the  soldiers  were  against  anything  of 
monarchy,  though  eveiy  one  of  them  was  a 
monarch  in  his  own  regiment  or  company ;  the 
lawyers  were  generally  for  a  mixed  monarchical 
government,  and  many  were  for  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  to  be  made  king ;  but  Cromwell  etill 
put  of  that  debate,  and  came  off  to  some  other  point ; 
and  m  conclusion,  after  a  long  debate,  the  com- 
pany parted  without  coming  to  any  result  at 
all ;  only  Cromwell  discovered  by  this  meeting 
the  incUnatione  of  the  persons  that  spake,  for  which 
he  fished,  and  made  use  of  what  he  then  dtscemed." 
But,  if  words  bear  any  meaning,  he  had  also, 
while  doing  this,  revetded  his  own  inclinations. 
No  man  who  attended  that  meeting  oould  there- 
after doubt  that  he  was  for  a  **  settlement  with 
somewhat  of  monarchical  power  in  it." 
'C  The  guardians  of  the  Republic  had  not  been 
idle  meanwhile.  On  the  18th  of  the  preceding 
month,*  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  the 
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details  of  which  have  found  a  more  appropriate 
place  in  another  portion  of  this  work,*  a  bill 
was  passed  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  Parlia- 
ment then  sitting  at  Westminster  to  the  8d  of 
November,  1654.  Numerous  and  close  divis- 
ions attested  the  energy  and  excitement  of  both 
parties  in  the  House  at  this  m^orable  crisis. 
Each  alternately  triumphed  ^rom well  pro- 
fessed to  have  achieved  his  desire  by  forcing  oa 
the  House  a  defined  period  for  its  dissolution ; 
the  statesmen  had  most  assuredly  achieved 
theirs  in  acconipanying  the  act  with  a  proviso, 
that,  for  a  certain  period  at  least,  the  new  elec- 
tions should  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the 
present  members  to  retain  their  privileges  and 
seats.  This  was  made  the  bitterest  charge 
against  them  afterward,  and  Cromwell  relied 
upon  it  for  the  main  justification  of  his  subse- 
quent disgraceful  dissolution  of  them.  But  they 
were  entitled,  as  events  well  proved,  to  have 
reasoned  on  the  matter  as  they  did.  The  first 
occasion  for  trusting  the  people  having  been 
lost,  it  became  a  duty  of  deep  and  deliberate 
caution  how  best  to  select  or  shape  the  second. 
The  suspected  intrigues  of  Cromwell  and  his 
officers— the  half-declared  discontents  which 
pervaded  the  great  body  of  the  army — the  birth 
of  the  venomous  reptiles  that  had  only  started 
into  power  from  the  warmth  of  the  bosoms 
against  which  they  now  traitorously  turned — 
these  warned  the  founders  and  guardians  of 
the  Commonwealth  that,  the  first  opportunity 
of  entire  faith  in  the  people  having  been  lost, 
the  second  had  not  yet  arrived.~-iVIartcn'8  simile 
here  came  again  to  their  aid.f  'Wiren-"  Moses 
was  found  upon  the  river,  and  brought  to  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  she  took  care  that./A«  mother 
might  be  found  out,  to  whose  care  he  might  be 
committed  to  be  nursed. .  .  .  Their  common- 
wealth was  yet  an  infant,  of  a  weak  growth, 
and  a  very  tender  constitution ;  and,  therefore, 
his  opinion  was,  that  nobody  could  be  so  fit  to 
nurse  it  as  the  mother  who  brought  it  forth.; 
and  that  they  should  not  think  of  putting  it  iii 
any  other  hands  untU  it  had  obtained  more  years 
and  vigour."  Arguing  from  this,  they  held,  that 
to  leave  the  cradle  of  the  Republic  unwatched 
by  some  stanch  and  reliable  friends,  at  a  time 
when  the  sword  flashed  danger  above  it,  and 
safety  was  not  altogether  discernible  in  the 
features  or  attitude  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  would  be  a  danger  to  its  life  and  growth 
little  short  of  the  treason  that  threatened  it 
more  openly.  In  all  this  Vane  does  not  seem 
to  have  thoroughly  concurred.  He  would  now 
have  acted  in  manly  reparation  of  what  he  felt 
to  have  been  the  first  error  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  would  have  trusted — 
with  a  faith  that  was  honourable  to  his  high 
spirit  and  pure  soul — to  the  beneficial  result  of 
some  general  convention  of  the  people  or  of 
the  people's  just  representatives.  Beyond  a 
doubt  he  was  overruled ;  but  whether  wisely 
or  not,  in  the  present  instance,  admits  of  ques- 
tion, since  every  day  that  had  passed  since  the 
Worcester  victory  had  served  to  accumulate 
greater  dangers  and  difficulties  around  the 
paths  and  pnolicy  of  the  statesmen.)  The  bBl 
they  passed  instead  was  at  least  a  generous  and 
(if  the  expression  is  allowed)  a  feariess  com- 
promise.    Reserving  for  the  councils  of  the 
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Commonwealth  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
the  men  who  had  framed  them  first,  it  threw, 
at  the  same  time,  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
the  power  of  sending  into  the  House  a  large 
majority  of  their  own.  The  lofty  motives  and 
aerrices  of  its  leading  advocates  should  be  a 
warrant  for  the  justice  of  all  else  which  they 
designed  to  accomplish  by  it ;  and  in  proof  of 
these  lofty  motives,  little  is  necessary  to  the 
readers  of  this  work  beyond  a  mention  of  their 
names.  Besides  Vane,  there  were  Bradshaw, 
Marten,  Harrington,  Scot,  Sidney,  Hazlerig, 
Neville,  and  Blake.  On  the  opposite  side  were 
ranged  Cromwell,  all  his  military  myrmidons, 
apd  a  decided  majority  of  the  lawyers.  > 
(  The  next  grand  question  taken  up  by  the 
■tatesroen  struck  at  the  root  of  Cromweirs  pow- 
er. This  was  a  reduction  of  the  army.  Never 
bad  the  number  of  men  in  arms,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  f^nglish  government,  been  so  great 
as  at  the  perioid  of  the  battle  of  WorcesterJ^ 
TMe  number  of  the  land  forces  amounted  to  up^ 
ward  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  the  monthly  as- 
sessment necessary  for  their  support  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  With- 
in six  days  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  Vane 
had  commenced  the  agitation  of  this  question, 
on  a  motion  that  Parliament  should  instantly 
take  into  consideration  how  to  decrease  the 
charge  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  within  a 
few  weeks  he  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  achiev- 
ed his  point.  The  forces  were  then  diminished, 
we  find,  by  upward  of  a  fourth,  and  the  amount 
of  assessment  stood  at  ninety  thousand  pounds. 
Five  months  passed,  and  the  subject  was  again 
in  discussion.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  brought  to  a  temporary  pause  by  a  letter 
from  Cromwell  to  the  speaker,  the  mention  of 
which,  without  any  detail  of  its  contents,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  journals  of  the  time.  With 
the  lapse  of  two  months  more,  we  find  the  ques- 
tion once  more  revived ;  and  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1652,  there  is  a  resolution  on  the  jour- 
nals that  it  be  referred  to  the  council  of  state 
to  give  an  account,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
of  the  former  vote  respecting  the  retrenchment 
of  the  forces. 


*  EateUuivljf  of  the  forcct  oa  actual  Mm'ce  in  Ireland, 
Cromwell  had  at  this  |ime  under  hit  command  thirty  i«fi> 
Bienti  of  hone,  ooe  of  drafoona,  and  eifhteen  m  foot, 
which,  oem|Nitiaff  by  tha  ataodard  ot  Febmary,  1048, 
amoantad  to  10,440  horae  and  S4.000  foot :  they  certainlv 
rather  exceeded  than  fell  ihort  of  thia  number.  The  inati- 
tation  of  the  militia  had  fallen  into  diioae  dnring  the  eiril 
war,  the  arilitia  rtfimenta  having  been  merg«d  in  the  rago- 
lara.  Thia  institatioo  had  been  handed  down  to  ua  from 
our  Saxon  anoeatora,  and  conaisted  of  a  certain  number  of 
the  tnhabitanta  of  every  county,  chooen  by  lot  for  three 
y«an,  officered  by  the  lord*lieutenant,  the  deputy  lieuten- 
aota,  and  piinmpal  landholdera,  who  wese  exaiciaed  for  a 
lew  days  in  each  year,  and  were  not  c<HnpeIlable  to  march 
out  of  their  own  counties,  except  in  eaaes  of  invasion  or  re- 
beUioD.  Oa  the  ceasing  of  the  dvil  war,  this  iastitntion 
was  revived  by  an  act  of  the  11th  of  inly,  16M,  and  again 
of  the  S8th  of  January,  1051.  Each  of  theae  acts  was  in 
fbree  for  six  months,  and  the  last  appears  to  have  been  suf- 
lerad  to  expire.  In  oontemalation,  however,  of  the  Scottish 
iavasion,  3000  horse  and  1000  dragoens,  for  aix  months, 
were  voted  to  be  added  to  the  forces  in  lieu  of  the  militia  on 
the  8th  of  April ;  and  4000  foot,  for  three  ntonths,  on  the 
let  of  August.  On  the  19th,  intelligoMe  of  aa  actual  iava- 
aion  being  received,  an  act  passed  through  all  iu  atagM  in 
that  one  day,  for  reviving  and  renewing  the  expired  act 
concerning  the  militia,  to  continue  in  fbroe  till  the  1st  of 
December ;  and  it  appean  that  the  regiments  of  militia, 
betag  everywhero  in  aima,  hindered  the  khig^  friends  from 
asaemblinig  to  support  him.  Three  regimeaU  of  volunteen 
^*J^  ?^/*Vy^  to  be  ampkyed  oa  the  present  amerf  enoe. 


Qliis  seems  to  have  decided  CronwA 
Upbn  one  burning  purpose  he  instantly  cooeca- 
trated  all  hia  energies  and  all  his  power.  He 
declared  open  jvar  upon  the  ParliaoMiit.  He 
harangued  his  officers  on  the  infirmities  and 
self-seekings  of  its  leading  members.  Hie  own 
object,  he  declared,  was  eouality,  and  a  p«e 
commonwealth,  without  a  king,  or  permaiieot 
chief  magistrate  of  any  kind.  He  had  aoogbl 
the  Lord,  and  divine  symbols  of  grace  had  been 
manifested  to  him !  Their  present  govemMs 
were  lazy,  balefol,  unclean  men :  JxagnMhH  to 
the  army,  which  had  perilled  all  for  tbem  ;  in- 
sensible to  their  Qod,  who  had  Himself  decla- 
red for  England !  The  kingdom  of  Christ  waa 
near,  if  the  aaints  would  only  strike  for  it! 
The  same  excitement  virhieh  bad  deseeoded  os 
him  at  the  eves  of  Woreester  and  Donbar, 
promised  him  now  no  less  a  victory. 

On  the  12th  of  August— the  Tety  day  «« 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  the  fatal  aohject  of 
military  retrenchment  was  resuBMd  in  the 
House  of  Commons — a  council  of  oflieeia  was 
held  at  Whitehall.*  On  the  13tb  of  Avcint,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Pariiameot  fe^ 
them,  which  no  lengerf  limited  its  view  to  tbea: 
own  particular  ooncema,  but  comprehended  a 
general  survey  of  the  aflhirs  of  the  natioii, 
and  dictated,  as  from  master  to  servant,  wh«t 
would  be  best  and  most  wisely  done. 

This  petition  is  of  too  much  importance  ia 
every  sense  to  be  omitted  here.  It  be^n  with 
stating  that,  having  had  divers  meetings  to  wtA 
the  Lord,  and  to  speak  of  the  great  thinfa  God 
had  done  for  the  Commonwealth,  it  bad  beeo 
set  on  their  hearts  as  their  duty  to  oOer  s«ch 
things  on  behalf  of  their  country  as  ni  th^ 
judgments  and  consciences  might  tend  to  tts 
peace  and  well-being.  In  pursuance  of  this 
design,  they  therefore  had,  with  one  oooaeac, 
thought  fit  humbly  to-present  to  the  Hooee  tke 
following  particulars,  desiring  they  might  beta- 
ken into  early  and  serioiis  consideratioo.  Tmti^ 
that  speedy  and  effectual  means  might  be  tadeea 
forthe  propagation  of  the  Gospel;  thatprofine, 
scandalous,  and  ignorant  ministera  might  be 
ejected,  and  men  approved  for  gedhneas  and 
gifts  encouraged;  that  a  convenient  maiote* 
nance  might  be  provided  for  them ;  and  the  wie- 
qual,  troublesome,  and  contentions  way  of  tithea 
be  taken  away.  Secondly,  that  a  apeedy  and  ^ 
feotual  course  might  be  pursued  for  the  regala- 
tion  of  law,  in  matter,  ibrm,  and  admiuBtratmi, 
in  all  particulars  in  which  it  was  needfaaaly 
vexatious,  or  burdensome  to  the  people :  %m 
this  purpose,  they  recommended  that  the  le- 
sults  already  agreed  on  by  the  «?*m>mittgy  a|»- 
pointed  for  that  end  might  be  without  delay  t^ 
ken  into  consideration,  and  that  the  oommMee 
might  be  enoouraged  to  proeeed.      Thij^ 


*  Sereral  Proceedings,  Kow  151. 

t  Journals.   WhitelodK,  p.  SIS. 
oa  the  S7th  of  the  praoediaf  Jaanarr  a  pedtia«  1 
praeeoted  from  the  council  of  war  to  Ine  r 
of  iU  example  frm  oflicen  with 
But  this  related  menlv  to 
referred 


the  cowaittee  «€ 

and,  hj  their  raoommmdal* 


nilitarj  alEsirsi        .   ^ 
passed  on  the  7th  of  Apftl,  direcdng  the 
£150,000  to  the  discharge  of  those  arruua. 
this  sslnect,  I  may  mea^e*  here,  that  fai  dM 
month  Cromwell  drcltned  the  prohmgati—  wt  1  * 
sion  of  loid  •lieutenant  of  Irelaiid,  aad  that,  •» 
July,  Fleetwood  was  appointed  to  the  oy«f « 
fofoes  in  that  aonotiy. 
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that  a  speedy  and  effectual  course  might  be  ta- 
ken, by  act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  that 
such  as  were  profkne,  scandalous,  or  disafiect- 
ed  in  aM  places  of  authority  and  public  trust, 
might  be  removed,  and  their  places  filled  with 
men  of  good  public  aflbctions  and  blameless 
liTes,  it  being  the  desire  of  aU  good  men  that 
the  magistrates,  and  such  as  have  public  trust, 
might  1^  men  of  truth,  fearing  God,  and  bating 
covetoosness.  Fourthly,  that  a  committee 
might  be  appointed  in  each  county  to  redress 
the  abuses  of  the  excise.  Fifthly,  that  such  as 
had  freely  lent  on  the  public  faith,  or  deeply 
Budered  for  their  constant  and  good  affections 
to  the  public,  might  be  considered,  and  a  way 
found  out  to  give  them  satisfaction ;  and,  first 
of  all,  the  poorer  sort,  who  were  not  able  to 
sobsist  without  it ;  and  this  to  be  chiefly  re- 
garded, before  any  more  of^the  revenue  should 
be  given  to  particular  persons.  The  sixth  and 
seventh  articles  related  to  the  arrears  of  the 
soldier,  and  the  articles  of  war  granted  to  the 
enemy,  which  were  by  all  means  to  be  made 
good.  Eighthly,  that  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
state  might  be  brought  into  one  treasury,  and 
the  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  be 
published  yearly  or  half  yearly.  Ninthly,  that, 
in  regard  of  the  present  great  affairs  of  the  Par- 
liament, a  committee  might  be  appointed  of 
persons  not  members,  to  consider  of  the  charge 
and  inconvenience  that  arose  to  the  Common- 
wealth from  monopolies,  pluralities  of  places 
and  profits,  unnecessary  places,  and  largis  sal- 
aries. Tenthly,  that  a  way  might  be  consider- 
ed of  for  a  thorough  and  effectual  suppressing 
of  all  vagabonds  and  common  beggars,  by  set- 
tnig  to  work  such  as  were  capable,  and  provi- 
ding for  the  subsistence  of  such  as  through  age 
and  decrepitude  were  unable  to  relieve  them- 
selves. Eleventhly,  that  effectual  provision 
might  be  made  that  such  as  had  served  the  Par- 
liament in  the  late  wars  should  not  be  bereaved 
of  the  fruiu  of  their  industry  hy  the  exclusive 
nature  of  several  corporations.  Twelflhly,  that, 
for  the  public  satisfaction  of  the  good  people  of 
this  nation,  speedy  consideration  might  be  had 
of  sQch  qualifications  for  future  and  successive 
Parliaments  as  should  tend  to  the  election  only 
of  such  as  were  pious,  and  faithful  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Commonwealth.* 

tincerity  and  selfishness  are  most  apparent 
is  petition.  It  bears  very  impressively 
upon  it,  in  all  its  main  features,  the  character 
of  the  source  from  which  it  issued.  It  is  not 
that  the  requests  urged  in  it  are  unjust,  but 
that  they  are  partial,  and  leave  unsolicited,  save 
hj  the  oiost  general  phrase,  those  claims  which 
only  two  months  before  haid  been  ur^d  in  de- 
tail upon  Parliament  by  thousands  of  the  com- 
people,!  and  which  were  known  to  be  at 


*  Thim  m  talwB  from  S«v«nl  ProoMdinn,  No.  151 ;  •nd 
«M  Godwin*!  Coamonwealtb,  vol.  iii.,  p.  4S1. 

t  Im  ft  moat  ttnking  docoment  which  I  (lad  arooog  th« 
iMOffdo  of  tko  time.  Far  difforont  wm  this  prayer  from  t' 
eftWdieoMitMtedaaeere.  It  waa  **  figoed  bj  many  th 
Mwto,'*  aad  ^gan  br  aetting  forth  the  **  miaeriea  of  the 
war,**  wfaidi  ther  had  cheerfully  endared,  in  the  hope  that 
**  tbeir  r%liCt  aad  tke  fmilmient^l  Umi  (formerly  oorropted 
by  Um  kiig,  with  hia  inatramenta,  the  clergy,  lawyer*,  and 
Hifaanian)  wo«ld  be  mtored,  as  was  promiaed,  by  the  Par- 
lia— nf  and  army."  The  fint  section  then  asks  for  the  res* 
toratioa  of  the  *^eld  law  of  the  hind**  in  all  matten  of  at- 
tonhj— nt  aad  trial,  and  that  **  whatsoever  hath  been  done 
coaxnry  ihereoato,  by  oommittees,  coarta  martial,  high 
eo«iU  of  Joatice,  or  thi  like,  may  be  aboUahed.**   Theieo* 


that  instant  in  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
The  officers  here  would  separate  themselves 
from  the  common  mass  of  popular  petitioners. 
They  set  themselves  up  as  a  party  in  the  sUte. 
They  put  forward  their  petition  as  a  leader  of 
opposition  in  Parliament  puts  forth  an  anti- 
ministerial  resolution.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  de- 
tect in  it  that  anxiety  for  the  predominance  of 
'*  higher  principles  than  those  of  civil  liberty'^ 
in  the  councils  of  the  state,  which  Harrison  af- 
terward avowed  to  Ludlow  had  been  the  staple 
of  Cromweirs  eloquence  and  persuasion  at  the 
meetings  of  the  military  enthusiasts. 

It  was  carried  into  the  House  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  six,  every  one  of  whom  was  Cromwell*s 
creature :  Commissary-general  Whaley,  Colo- 
nels Hacker,  Barkstead,  Okey,  and  Gofle,  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Worsley.  The  authorities 
of  the  House  received  it  with  a  prudent  respect 
and  consideration,  which  did  not  restrain,  ia 
various  quarters,  the  expression  of  widely  dif- 
ferent views.  **  Many,"  according  to  the  sober 
Whitelocke,  who,  it  is  to  be  observed,  gener* 
ally  limits  his  disapproval  of  Cromweirs  acts 
to  the  mere  desire  that  he  had  chosen  other 
methods  of  advancing  them,  "  many  were  un- 
satisfied with  this  petition,  looking  upon  it  as 
improper,  if  not  arrogant,  from  the  officers  of 
the  army  to  the  Parliament  their  masters ;  and 


ond  solicits  the  jury  trials  in  every  case ;  and  the  third, 
that  **  no  man  be  compelled  by  oath  to  answer  against  him- 
self.** The  fbnrth  requires,  what  is,  after  upward  of  two 
centuries,  only  feebly  advancing  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  our  own  day,  the  establishment  of  county  courts.  The 
words  employed  ars  memorable :  "  That  all  suits  may  be  de- 
tenniDed  without  i4>peal,  by  a  prsfiied  time,  in  the  hundred, 
or  county  courts  by  juries ;  and  no  siors  Uiioiu  trwfUinf 
to  Loniom ;  nor  vexation,  and  consumption  of  men*s  estates, 
by  the  dianoery  and  other  courts  of  Westminster ;  nor  fur- 


ther attendance  upon  oommittees ;  nor  long  imprisonments ; 
tkmi  wuU/metori  may  have  ap—iiif  trimls ;  that  bmU  aiey  net 
h€  d€mi€d  when  ii  ought  to  he  taken ;  that  food  and  neces- 
saries may  be  provided  for  prisoners  at  the  common  charae, 
aad  no  fees  taken  by  jailers ;  that  oU  proceedings  in  lam 
■My  be  free  from  the  pmrtiee  to  the  offkere}*  The  fifth  aeo- 
tion  remonstrates  sgainst  various  inequalities  and  absurdi- 
ties in  punishmenu  and  in  the  administration  of  law  ;  and 
the  sixth  and  seventh  run  in  these  memorable  words : 
**  That  none  be  foeatiemiti  or  wtoleetedfor  matter  of  eoo- 
ectenee  or  rtligiont  the  grounde  of  impUcaUe  IrouMc,  and 
the  very  spawn  of  fyreaay  and  superstition ;  and  that  tithes 
sprung  from  the  same  root  and  tending  to  the  same  ends, 
and  to  the  obotruetion  of  tillage  and  industry,  ma^  aiaa 
etasot  and  no  enforced  mainlmance  imposed  in  the  piaea 
thereof;  and  that  copyholds  and  the  like,  and  the  Court  of 
Wank,  and  unjust  descents  to  the  eldest  son  ofi?y,  the  prin- 
cipal  remaining  hedges  of  the  Norman  Confuestt  and  main 
aupport  of  regal  tyranny,  may  be  taken  away.**  Noi  aro 
the  closing  passages  of  tuis  remarkable  document  less  wor- 
thy of  most  attentive  consideration.  They  express,  with 
condensed  wisdom  and  force,  maav  of  the  worst  grievancee 
under  which,  to  the  shame  of  all  tlie  PariiamenU  that  have 
since  sat  at  Westminster  be  it  spoken,  the  common  people 
of  England  laboar  still,  and  the  wiser  and  more  prudent  of 
their  representatives  still  vainly  struggle  for.  *'  That  there 
be  no  imprisomnent  for  debt**  requires  the  eighth  secti<m, 
**  but  all  estates  he  atade  liaile  to  make  satisfaction^  icos 

THB  RICH  TOIN  PRISONS  IMTO  PLACES  OP  PROTICTIOII.'* 

Hie  ninth  and  tenth  solicit  thus :  **  That  none  he  pressed 
for  war,  the  power  of  countries  being  snfBrient  to  aupprass 
all  insurrections  and  foreign  invasions.  That  traoi  bs 
PRIB,  and  exempt  from,  monopolies,  and  disburdening  cua* 
toms,  excise,  and  all  charges ;  aad  all  public  moneys  to  be 
squally  raised.**  The  last  three  aeotiona  are  in  theae 
words:  **That  all  sherti&,  justices,  coroaers,  constables, 
and  the  like,  be  annually  choeeu  fry  those  of  the  place ;  that 
all  laws  contrary  to  these  fundamenUls  be  repealed  ;  that 
PaiiiameaU  or  common  oooadla  of  England  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  old  conrss  to  be  aunnaUy  elected ;  and  satis- 
faction given  to  the  nation  in  point  of  accounts ;  and  the 
public  futh  satisfied ;  arrears  <k  soldiers  paid ;  jories  duly 
choaen ;  registen  appointed  to  ascertain  all  mortgages  and 
sale  of  lands ;  care  taken  of  the  poor,  and  waste  placet  «•• 
tigmd  far  them  ;  the  priniing  frtstet  set  at  Khertf/* 
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Cromwell  was  advised*  to  stop  this  way  of  tbeir 
petitioning  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  with 
their  swords  in  their  hands,  legt  in  time  it  may 
come  too  home  to  himself.  But  he  seemed  to 
slight,  or,  rather,  to  have  some  design  by  it,  in 
order  to  which  he  put  them  to  prepare  the  way 
for  him."  Waiving  all  sense  of  any  such  dos- 
sible  projects  or  designs,  the  authorities  of  the 
House  acted  with  greater  dignity.  They  re- 
solved to  refer  the  petition  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Cromwell  himself  Whitelocke,  Lisle, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Marten,  Scot,  HarriMon, 
and  twenty-five  other  members,  who  were  di- 
rected to  inquire  how  many  of  the  varticularM  in 
the  petition  were  already  under  consiaeration ;  how 
far  they  had  been  proceeded  in ;  and  whether 
any  new  powers  were  necessary  to  enable  the 
persons  conmiissioned  to  proceed  more  eflTect- 
ually ;  and  to  report  accordingly.  The  speaker 
also,  by  the  direction  of  the  House,  gave  thanks 
to  the  petitioners,  both  for  their  good  aflTections 
formerly  dicu)layed,  and  their  care  of  the  public 
expressed  on  the  jiresent  occasion :  and  so 
ended  the  first  act  of  the  war  between  the  Par- 
liament and  the  anny,  leaving  with  the  states- 
men, beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  .the  praise 
of  superior  generalship.  ' » 
i\,Not  for  this  did  Cromwell  relax  in  his  efiR)rts. 
It  is,  however,  an  indisputable  test  of  the  vio- 
lent, gratuitous,  and  most  unjust  character  of 
the  deed  he  had  resolved,  that  we  find  every 
step  in  his  course  towards  it  beset  with  diffi- 
culties which  in  no  other  object  of  his  life  he  had 
encountered,  and  which,  if  Parliament  had  been 
brave  enough  a  little  earlier  to  have  placed  con- 
fidence in  the  people,  he  would  have  found  al- 
together insurmountable,  i  It  is  not  thus  that 
historians  have  generally  written  this  history, 
or  the  details  might  scarcely  have  claimed  a 
place  here.  The  poor  Rump,  according  to 
them,  was  merely  contemptible.  One  kick, 
however  careless  or  feeble,  was  the  sufficient 
warrant  for  its  disappearance,  its  dispersion, 
its  death,  its  utter  and  final  oblivion  ! 

The  first  step  taken  in  the  House  after  the 
business  of  the  military  petition  had  reference 
to  the  bill  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament, 
and  the  provision  for  future  Parliaments  in 
succession.  A  report  was  made  by  Vane  from 
the  committee  to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted, 
and  the  result  was  a  dissolution  of  the  grand 
committee,  or  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
which  had  sat  on  the  bill  at  intervals  for  the 
last  eleven  months,  and  the  sending  back  the 
measure  itself  to  be  perfected  to  the  committee 
from  whom  they  received  the  present  report. 
The  tendency  of  this  was  to  simplify  future 
proceedings  on  this  important  subject,  and  to 
bring  them  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  close. 
And  hardly  was  it  done,  before  the  question  of 
military  retrenchments  again  reared  its  formi- 
dable head.  Vane  and  his  friends  rightly  judg- 
ed, in  thus  striking  through  the  army,  power- 
ful as  it  was,  for  support  in  the  sympathies  of 
the  people.  It  at  least,  if  too  late  now  for  more 
immediate  advantage,  unfitted  them  for  Crom- 
weirs  tyranny.  On  no  subject  did  they  feel 
with  the  statesmen  so  strongly  as  on  this. 
And  with  reason !  Taxes  had  ground  them  to 
the  earth,  and  without  some  instant  diminu- 
tion  of  the  military  establishments,  it  was 
*  Bj  WliiUlocke  himMU: 


vain  even  to  talk  of  a  fit  remiasioii  of  Hieir 
bivdens. 

It  marks  still  the  doubt,  the  anxiety,  the  lear 
of  Cromwell,  that  the  next  step  be  took  ia  ba 
great  game  argues  a  new  distrust  of  the  ma- 
chinery he  had  been  so  long  providing  to  work 
the  designs  of  his  ambition  with.  His  prtijeci 
of  usurpation  upon  the  supreme  power  is  mi- 
swerving  throughout ;  but  the  extreme  agita- 
tion with  which,  from  side  to  side,  he  seeks 
differing  means  of  achieving  it,  betrays  the  ut- 
ter falsehood  of  the  pretence  of  public  aoqni- 
escence  and  desire  to  which  tie  sAerward  at- 
tempted to  resort.  At  one  instant  we  behold 
him  trying  the  temper  of  the  swords  of  his  vet- 
eran Ironsides,  at  another  exploring  the  qoality 
of  mettle  that  lurked  beneath  the  gowns  aad 
wigs  of  the  lawyers  of  the  slate a\ 

Thus  the  incident  which  awaits  as  now  is  a 
conference  that  passed  between  OromweQ  aod 
the  Lord-commissioner  Whitelocke.  The^r  met, 
by  accident  or  design,  on  the  evening  of  the  8tii 
of  November,  in  the  present  year,  in  a  retired 
part  of  St.  James's  Park.  The  lord-general,  on 
seeing  the  lord-commissioner,  *' sooted  hira 
with  more  than  ordinary  courtesy,  and  desired 
him  to  walk  aside  with  him,  that  they  might 
have  some  private  diMcowMe  together.**  This 
private  discourse  Whitelocke  set  down  in  ha 
diary,  and  afler  the  Restoration  it  was  given 
to  the  world. 

*'My  Lord  Whitelocke,**  Cromwell  began, 
<*  I  know  your  faithfulness  and  engagemest  in 
the  same  good  cause  with  myself  and  the  rest 
of  our  friends,  and  I  know  your  ability  in  jodf- 
ment,  and  your  particular  friendship  and  afibc- 
tion  for  me ;  indeed,  I  am  sufficiently  satisfied 
in  these  things,  and  therefore  I  desire  to  advise 
with  you  in  the  main  and  most  important  afifhirs 
relating  to  our  present  condition.  ...  I  have 
cause  to  be,  and  am,  without  the  least  scrapie 
of  your  faithfulness ;  and  I  know  your  kind* 
ness  to  me  your  old  friend,  and  your  abilities 
to  serve  the  Commonwealth  *,  and  xhere  are 
enough  besides  me  that  can  testify  it.  Aod  I 
believe  our  engagements  for  this  Common- 
wealth have  b^n  and  are  as  deep  as  most 
men's ;  and  there  never  was  more  need  of  ad- 
vice, and  solid,  hearty  counsel,  than  the  proseat 
state  of  our  affairs  doth  require." 

To  this  invitation  for  **  solid,  hearty  coonseP* 
in  the  specious  name  of  the  good  csiwe,  the  pni- 
dent  lawyer  responded  in  general  terms  of  caa- 
tion,  and  then  added, "  The  goodness  of  yoor  own 
nature  and  personal  knowledge  of  me  win  keep 
you  from  any  jealousy  of  my  faithfulness.**  To 
this  Cromwell,  with  many  protestations  ofbelief 
and  trust,  discreetly  rejoined.  "  I  wish  there 
was  no  more  ground  of  suspicion  of  others  than 
of  you.  I  can  trust  yon  with  my  life,  and  the 
most  secret  matters  relating  to  our  bnsioess ; 
and  to  that  end  I  have  now  desired  a  little  pri- 
vate discourse  with  you  ;  and  really,  my  lord, 
there  is  very  great  cause  for  ns  to  consider  the 
dangerous  condition  we  are  all  in,  and  how  to 
make  good  our  station,  to  improve  the  merciss 
and  successes  which  God  bath  given  os,  aod 
not  to  be  fooled  out  of  them  again,  nor  to  be  bn^ 
ken  in  pieces  by  our  particular  jarnngs  and  an- 
imosities one  against  another,  but  to  unite  as 
counsels,  and  hands,  aod  hearts,  to  make  good 
what  we  have  so  dearly  bought,  with  so  i 
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huard,  blood,  and  treasure ;  and  that,  the  Lord 
haYing  given  us  an  entire  conquest  over  our 
eneniKs,  we  should  not  now  hazard  all  again 
bj  our  (private  janglings,  and  bring  those  mis- 
chiefs upon  ourselves  which  our  enemies  could 
never  do.*' 

The  lord-commissioner,  flattered  by  this  cor- 
dial look  of  confidence,  appears  to  have  shown 
an  instant  disposition  to  enter  into  the  heart  of 
the  business.  <*  My  lord,'*  he  said,  **  I  look  upon 
our  present  danger  as  greater  than  ever  it  was 
in  the  field,  and  (as  your  excellency  truly  ob- 
serves) our  proneness  to  destroy  ourselves, 
when  our  enemies  could  not  do  it.  It  is  no 
strange  thing  for  a  gallant  armv  as  yours  is,  af- 
ter full  conquest  of  their  enemies,  to  grow  into 
Actions  and  ambitious  designs.*'  **  I  have 
used,**  interposed  Cromwell,  ''and  shall  use, 
the  utmost  of  my  poor  endeavours  to  keep  them 
all  in  order  and  obedience.**  *'  Your  excellen- 
cy,*' admitted  Whitelocke,  courteously,  •*  hath 
dobe  it  hitherto  even  to  admiration.** 

Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  lord-general 
invoeeded  to  observe  with  much  fervour,  and  a 
marvellous  lack  of  shame,  on  the  discontents 
he  bad  himself  cherished,  for  his  own  purposes, 
in  the  military  councils.  <*  Truly,**  he  said, 
first  answering  to  the  lord-conmus8ioner*s  comH 
pUment,  <*  God  hath  blessed  me  in  it  exceed^ 
ingly,  and  I  hope  will  do  so  still.  Your  lord-l 
ship  hath  observed  most  truly  the  inclinations 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  to  particular  factions, 
and  to  murmurings  that  they  are  not  rewarded 
according  to  their  deserts;  that  others,  who 
have  adventured  least,  have  gained  most  \  and 
tbej  have  neither  profit,  nor  preferment,  nor 
place  in  gOTemment,  which  others  hold,  who 
have  undergone  no  hardships  nor  hazards  for 
the  Commonwealth ;  and  herein  they  have 
too  much  of  truth ;  yet  their  insolency  is  very 
great,  and  their  influence  upon  the  private  sol- 
diers works  them  to  the  like  discontent  and 
murmurings.  Then,  as  for  the  members  of 
Parliament,  the  armif  beginM  to  have  a  strange  dit' 
taste  against  them,  and  I  tpish  there  were  not  too 
much  cause  for  it ;  and  really  their  pride^  ambi- 
iian^  and  self-seeking,  engrossing  all  places  ofhon- 
omr  and  profit  to  themselves  and  their  friends, 
and  their  daily  breaking  forth  into  new  and  vi- 
olent parties  and  factions ;  their  delays  of  bu- 
siness, and  designs  to  perpetuate  themselves, 
and  to  continue  the  power  in  their  own  bands ; 
their  meddling  in  private  matters  between  par- 
ty and  party,  contrary  to  the  institution  of  Par- 
liaments, and  then-  unjustness  and  partiality  in 
these  matters,  and  the  scandalous  lives  of  some 
of  the  chief  of  them—lhese  things,  my  lord,  do 
give  too  much  ground  for  people  to  open  their 
mouths  against  them,  and  to  dislike  them.  Nor 
can  they  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  justice, 
law,  or  reason,  they  themselves  being  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  nation,  liable  to  no  account 
to  any,  nor  to  be  controlled  or  regulated  by  any 
other  power,  there  being  none  superior,  or  co- 
ordinate with  them :  so  that,  unless  there  be  some 
authority  and  power  so  full  and  so  high  as  to  re- 
strain and  hup  things  in  better  order,  oni  that  ma^ 
he  a  cheek  to  these  exorbitances,  it  will  be  imposst- 
bU^  in  hwnan  reason,  to  prevent  our  ruin.** 

But  the  wily  lawyer  was  not  to  be  caught  so 
£ut.  He  admitted  much,  but  kept  more  in  re- 
serre.    "  I  ooniew,**  he  said,  **  the  danger  we 


are  all  in  by  these  extravagances  and  inordi- 
nate powers  is  more  than,  I  doubt,  is  generally 
apprehended.  ...  As  to  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  confess  the  greatest  difficulty  lies  there ; 
your  commission  being  from  them,  and  they  be- 
ing acknowledged  the  supreme  pbwer  of  the 
nation,  subject  to  no  control,  nor  allowing  any 
appeal  from  them.  Yet  I  am  sure  your  excellen- 
cy wUl  not  look  upon  them  as  generally  depraved ; 
too  many  of  them  are  much  to  blame  in  those 
things  yon  have  mentioned,  and  many  unfit 
things  have  passed  among  them ;  but  J  hope 
well  of  the  major  part  of  them,  when  great  matters 
came  to  a  decision.**  Cromwell,  upon  this,  with 
well-painted  passion,  made  the  show  of  an  earn- 
est appeal  to  his  lawyer -friend.  **My  lord, 
my  lord,  there  is  little  hopes  of  a  settlement  to 
be  made  by  them — really  there  is  not ;  but  a 
great  deal  of  fear  that  they  will  destroy  again 
what  the  Lord  hath  done  graciously  for  them 
and  us.  We  all  forget  God,  and  God  will  forget 
us,  and  give  us  up  to  confusion  ;  and  these  mea 
will  help  it  on,  if  they  be  suffered  to  proceed  in 
their  ways.  iSome  course  must  be  thought  on  to 
curb  and  restrain  them,  or  we  shall  be  ruined  by 
them**  Whitelocke  quietly  remarked  to  this, 
*<  We  ourselves  have  acknowledged  them  the 
supreme  power,  and  taken  our  commissions 
and  authority  in  the  highest  concernments  from 
them ;  and  how  to  curb  them,  after  this,  it  will 
be  hard  to  find  out  a  way  for  it** 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  the  ener- 
getic captain  desired  to  bring  his  learned  and 
most  mutative  associate.  Flinging  ofl!*aII  far- 
ther reserve,  he  frankly,  boldly,  and  abruptly 
asked,  **  What  if  a  mam  should  takx  upon  hiv 

TO  BE  KINO  1** 

This  question,  be  it  observed,  was  addressed 
to  one  who  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Republic,  and  who  himself,  in- 
deed, was  one  of  its  chief  administrators.  But 
no  shadow  of  anger  or  remonstrance  fell  upon 
the  treasonable  thought.  Most  quiet  and  civil 
was  the  lord-commissioner's  reply :  **I  think  that 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.**  Crom- 
well subjoined  quickly,  **  Why  do  you  think  so  ?*' 

In  his  answer,  most  memorable  for  that,  the 
thorough-paced  master  of  law  and  stratagem 
soothed  the  excitement  of  the  great  soldier  by 
pointing  out  to  him  all  he  might  do,  while  he 
aflfected  to  advise  him  as  to  what  should  not  be 
done.^>Ue  "  settled**  on  the  insUnt  a  **  draught** 
of  the  Protectorate !  **  As  to  your  own  person, 
the  title  of  king  would  be  of  no  advantage,  be- 
cause you  have  the  full  kingly  power  in  you  al- 
ready concerning  the  militia,  as  you  are  gener- 
al. As  to  the  nomination  of  civil  officers,  those 
whom  yon  think  fittest  are  seldom  refused ;  and 
although  you  have  no  negative  vote  in  the  pass- 
ing of  laws,  yet  what  you  dislike  will  not  easily 
be  carried ;  and  the  taxes  are  already  settled, 
and  in  your  power  to  dispose  the  money  raised. 
And  as  to  foreign  aflfairs,  though  the  ceremoni- 
al application  be  made  to  the  Parliament,  yet 
the  expectation  of  good  or  bad  success  in  it  is 
from  your  excellency,  and  particular  soUcita- 
tions  of  foreign  ministers  are  made  to  you  only ; 
so  that  I  apprehend,  indeed,  less  envy,  and  dan- 
ger, anil  pomp,  but  not  less  power,  and  real  op- 
portunities of  doing  good,  in  your  being  gener* 
al,  than  would  be  if  you  had  assumed  the  title 
of  king.*' \ 
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It  is  clear  tbat  the  only  seoeible  diWoreoce 
between  the  interlociitors  io  this  famous  dia* 
logue  was  one  of  time.  Whitelocke's  protec- 
torate would  scarcely  have  been  so  sadden.  Bot 
such  a  difference  was  more  than  enough  for 
Cromwell.  His  active  share  in  the  conference 
ended  at  this  point ;  and  in  all  that  followed  he 
was  simply  unrolling,  for  self-guidance  on  mi- 
nor matters,  the  entire  map  of  the  lord-eom- 
missiooer's  plan. 

First  meeting  him  with  his  own  weapons,  he 
fathomed  the  lawyer's  view  of  the  popular  fed- 
ing  of  the  nation.  "  I  have  heard,"  said  Crom- 
well, "  some  of  your  profession  observe,  that 
he  who  is  actually  king,  whether  by  election  or 
descent,  yet  being  once  king,  all  acts  done  by 
him  as  king  are  as  lawful  ai^  justifiable  as  by 
any  king  who  hath  the  crown  by  inheritance 
from  his  forefathers ;  and  that,  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  it  is 
safer  for  those  who  act  under  a  king,  be  bis  ti- 
tle what  it  will,  than  for  those  who  act  nnder 
any  other  power.  And  sorely  the  power  of  a 
king  is  so  great  and  high,  and  90  universaily  im- 
ier»tood  and  reverenced  iy  the  people  of  the  na^ 
fton,  that  the  title  of  it  might  not  only  indemni- 
fy, in  a  great  measure,  those  that  act  under  it, 
but  likewise  be  of  great  use  and  advantage,  in 
such  times  as  these,  to  curb  the  insolence  of 
those  whom  the  present  powers  cannot  control, 
or,  at  least,  are  the  persons  themselves  who 
are  thus  insolent."  Whitelocke,  in  answering 
this,  more  plainly  insinuated  his  doubts  as  to 
time.  **  I  agree  in  the  general  with  what  you 
are  pleased  to  observe  as  to  this  title  of  king ; 
but  whether  for  your  excellency  to  take  this 
title  upon  you  ae  thinge  now  are,  will  be  for  the 
good  and  advantage  either  of  yonrself  and 
friends,  or  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  do  very 
much  doubt,  notwithstanding  that  act  of  Par- 
liament, 11  Hen.  VII.,  wkieh  wiU  he  little  r^ 
garded,  or  obeented  to  U9  by  our  enemiett  if  tkey 
should  come  to  get  the  uvper  hand  of  us." 

Upon  this  the  lord -general  fairly  asked, 
"  What  do  you  apprehend  would  be  the  danger 
of  taking  this  title  V  And  Whitekxske  as  fair- 
ly answered,  «*  The  danger,  I  think,  would  be 
this :  One  of  the  main  points  of  controversy  be- 
twixt us  and  our  adversaries  is,  whether  the 
government  of  this  nation  shall  be  established 
m  monarchy,  or  in  a  free  state  or  common- 
wealth. A  nd  most  of  our  fHends  have  engaged 
with  us  upon  the  hopes  of  having  the  govern- 
ment settled  in  a  free  state ;  and  to  effect  that, 
have  undergone  all  their  hazards  and  difficul- 
ties, they  being  persuaded,  though  I  think  much 
mistaken,  that  under  the  government  of  a  com- 
monwealth they  shall  enjoy  more  liberty  and 
right,  both  as  to  their  spiritual  and  civil  con- 
cernments, than  they  shall  under  a  monarchy, 
the  pressures  and  dislike  whereof  are  so  fresh 
in  their  memories  and  snfibrings.  Now,  if 
your  excellency  should  take  upon  you  the  title 
of  king,  this  state  of  your  cause  will  be  there- 
by wholly  determined,  and  monarchy  establish- 
ed in  your  person ;  and  the  question  will  be  no 
more,  whether  our  government  shall  be  by  a 
monarch  or  by  a  free  state,  but  whether  Crom- 
well or  Stuart  shall  be  our  king  and  nfonarch. 
And  that  question,  whereinbefore  so  great  par- 
ties of  the  nation  were  engaged,  and  which  was 
universal,  tsill  by  this  means  become,  in  ejfect,  a 


private  controversy  only.  Before  it  wom  \ 
What  kind  of  government  tee  should  have  ?  Ifms 
it  will  become  particular.  Who  shall  be  our  govern' 
or,  whether  0/ the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  or  eftke 
family  of  the  Qromweus  f  Thus  the  state  of 
our  controversy  being  totally  changed,  all  those 
who  were  for  a  commonwealth  {and  tkey  are  a 
very  great  and  considerable  party),  having  their 
hopes  therein  frustrated,  wiB  desert  you ;  your 
bands  will  be  weakened,  your  interests  strait- 
ened, and  yoor  cause  in  apparent  danger  to  be 
ruined." 

Here,  however,  all  semblance  of  sineerity  or 
fairness  seems  to  vanish  from  the  worthy  lord- 
commissioner,  and  we  are  irresistibly  called 
upon  to  remember  the  significant  fact  that  the 
conference  was  not  published  till  after  the  Res- 
toration. A  slight  preliminary  interchange  of 
compliment  and  courtesy  first  claims  record. 
It  ran  thus : 

"Ckoiiwbll.  I  confess  you  speak  reason  in  tkis; 
but  what  other  things  can  you  proponnd  that 
may  obviate  the  present  dangers  and  dtflSeal- 
ties  wherein  we  are  all  engaged!      Wam- 
LocKB.  It  will  be  the  greateat  difficulty  to  find 
out  such  an  expedient.    I  have  had  many  Ihiagt 
in  my  private  thonghts  upon  this  business,  soma 
of  which,  perhaps,  are  not  fit  or  safe  for  aae  to 
communicate.  Crohwbll.  I  pray»  my  lord,  what 
are  they  1    Tou  may  trust  me  with  them  ;  there 
shall  no  prejudice  come  to  you  by  any  private 
discourse  betwixt  us.    I  shall  never  betray  my 
friend ;  you  may  be  as  free  with  me  as  with 
your  own  heart,  and  shaD  never  snfler  by  iL 
Whitilockb.  I  make  no  scruple  to  pat  my  I^fe 
and  fortune  into  your  excellency's  hand  ;  and 
so  I  shall,  if  I  impart  these  ^ncies  to  you,  which 
are  weak,  and  perhaps  may  prove  oflfensive  to 
your  excellency ;  therefore  my  beat  wzy  will 
be  to  smother  them.  Cromwell.  Nay,  I  prithee:, 
my  Lorde  Whitelocke,  let  me  know  them :  he 
they  what  they  will,  they  cannot  be  ofleosiv* 
to  me,  but  I  shall  take  it  kindly  from  yoo ;  there- 
fore, I  pray,  do  not  conceal  those  thonghts  of 
yours  from  your  faithful  friend.    Warrc locks. 
Your  excellency  honours  me  with  a  title  far 
above  me ;  and  since  you  are  pleased  to  eooi- 
mand  it,  I  shall  discover  to  you  my  thooghts 
herein,  and  humbly  desire  you  not  to  take  ia 
ill  part  what  I  shall  say  to  you.    Cbovwell. 
Indeed  I  shall  not ;  but  I  shall  take  it,  as  I  said, 
very  kindly  from  you.    Whitelocke.  Give  roe 
leave,  then,  first  to  consider  your  excellency^ 
condition.    You  are  environed  with  secret  en- 
emies.   Upon  your  subduing  of  the  pohlic  e»- 
emy,  the  officers  of  your  army  account  them- 
selves all  victors,  and  to  have  had  an  equal  shm 
in  the  conquest  with  you.    The  success  which 
God  hath  given  us  hath  not  a  little  elated  their 
minds ;  and  manv  of  them  are  busy  and  of  tnr- 
bulent  spirits,  and  are  not  without  their  des^M 
how  they  may  dismount  your  excellency,  and 
some  of  themselves  get  up  into  the  saddle  ;  how 
they  may  bring  you  down,  and  set  up  them- 
selves.   They  want  not  counsel  and  eneoarage- 
ment  herein ;  it  may  be  from  some  members  oC 
the  Parliament,  who  may  be  jealous  of  yoor 
power  and  greatness,  lest  you  should  grow  too 
high  for  them,  and  in  time  overmaster  them ; 
and  they  will  plot  to  bring  you  down  first,  or  to 
clip  your  wings.    Cbomwell.  I  thank  you  that 
yoa  so  fully  consider  ngr  cooditioii ;  It  ts  a  Wh 
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tonony  of  yoor  love  to  me,  and  care  of  me,  and 
yon  have  rightly  considered  it ;  and  I  may  say, 
without  vanity,  that  in  my  condition  years  is 
involved,  and  all  our  friends ;  and  those  that 
plot  my  ruin  will  hardly  bear  your  continuance 
in  any  condition  wqrthy  of  you.  Besides  this, 
the  cause  itself  may  possibly  receive  some  dis- 
advantage by  the  strugglings  and  contentions 
among  ourselves.  But  what,  sir,  are  your 
thoughts  for  prevention  of  those  mischiefs  that 
hang  over  our  heads  V 

Those  thoughts  are  then  recorded  thus ;  and 
when  they  first  saw  the  light,  Charles  II.  had 
pardoned  the  safe  rebellion  of  Whitelodce,  and 
was  revelling  and  rejoicing  on  his  pensioned 
throne.  **  Pardon  me,  sir,  in  the  next  place,  a 
little  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  King  of 
Scots.  This  prince  being  now  by  your  valour, 
and  the  success  which  God  hath  given  to  the 
Parliament,  and  to  the  army  under  your  com- 
mand, reduced  to  a  very  low  condition,  both  he, 
MMd  ail  about  Attn,  cannot  but  be  9try  inelinable  to 
heetrken  to  any  terms  ^ohereby  their  loet  hopea  may 
he  revived  of  he  being  reetored  to  the  crown,  and 
they  to  their  fortunes  and  native  country.  By  a 
frincJte'  treaty  with  him  you  may  aecure  yourself, 
and  your  friends  and  their  fortunes;  you  may  make 
yourself  and  your  posterity  as  great  and  perma- 
nent, to  all  human  probability ,  as  ever  any  subject 
wus,  and  provide  for  your  friends;  you  may  put 
such  limits  to  monarchical  power  as  will  se- 
cure our  spiritual  and  civil  liberties,  and  you 
may  secure  the  cause  in  which  we  are  all  en- 
gaged ;  and  this  may  be  effectually  done  by 
having  the  power  of  the  militia  continued  in 
yoarself,  and  whom  you  shall  agree  upon  after 
you.  I  propound,  therefore,  for  you  excellency 
to  send  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  to  have  a  pri- 
vate treaty  with  him  for  this  purpose ;  and  I 
beseech  you  to  pardon  what  I  have  said  upon 
the  occasion.  It  is  out  of  my  affection  and 
service  to  your  excellency  and  to  all  honest 
men ;  and  I  humbly  pray  you  not  to  have  any 
jealousy  thereupon  of  my  approved  faithfulness 
to  your  excellency  and  to  this  Commonwealth.** 

U  anything  like  this  were  really  said,  there 
is  much  pleasant  contempt  in  the  tone  of  Crom- 
well's reply !  "  I  have  not,"  he  remarked,  "  I 
assure  you,  the  least  distrust  of  your  faithful- 
ness and  friendship  to  me,  and  to  the  cause  of 
this  Commonwealth,  and  I  think  you  have  much 
reason  for  what  you  propound ;  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  so  high  importance  and  difficulty,  that  it 
deserves  more  time  of  consideration  and  de- 
bate than  is  at  present  allowed  us.  We  shall 
th€refore  take  a  further  time  to  discourse  of  it." 
«  And  with  this,"  adds  our  memorialist,  **  the 
general  brake  off,  and  went  to  other  company, 
and  so  into  Whitehall,  seeming,  by  his  coun- 
tenance and  carriage,  displeased  with  what  had 
been  said  ;  yet  he  never  objected  it  asainst  Mr. 
Wbitelocke  in  any  public  meeting  afterward  ; 
only  his  carriage  towards  him,  from  that  time, 
was  altered,  and  his  advising  with  him  not  so 
frequent  and  intimate  as  before;  and  it  was 
not  long  after  that  he  found  an  occasion,  by  an 
honourable  employment,  to  send  him  out  of  the 
way  (as  soa»e  of  his  nearest  relations,  particu- 
larly his  daughter  Claypole,  confessed),  that  he 
iiii|rht  be  no  obstacle  or  impediment  to  his  am- 
bitious designs." 

Making  every  due  concesaion  to  Whitdocke^a 


amusing  self-conceit,  and  to  Lady  Claypole*s 
womanly  good-humour  in  flattering  it,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  state  our  strong  impres- 
sion that  Cromwell  never  at  any  time  proposed 
to  himself  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  erecting 
the  pliant  lord-commissioner  into  anything  like 
an  obstacle  or  impediment,  and  also  to  subjoin 
the  fact  that  the  **  honourable  employment"  for 
sending  our  state  lawyer  **  out  of  the  way"* 
was  not  even  thought  of,  till,  by  a  most  atro* 
cious  act  of  usurpation,  Cromwell  had  not  only 
declared  his  ambitious  designs,  but  proved  the 
innocedt  helplessness  of  any  obstacle  that 
Whitelocke  could  possibly  oppose  to  them.  It 
was  merely  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  need- 
less  and  impertinent  forms  into  the  detailed 
project  of  the  Protectorate  that,  on  the  eve  of 
the  regular  instalment  of  that  mode  of  despo- 
tism, the  Swedish  embassyt  was  devised  for 
the  meddling  man  of  law.  Of  the  conference 
itself,  it  is  only  needful  to  remark  farther,  that 
it  was  chiefly  useful  to  Cromwell  in  proving  the 
aid  of  Whitelocke  useless.  He  turned  back  to 
his  mUitary  council. 

Lambert's  influence  he  had  already  won  over 
to  his  project ;  a  vain  and  weak  man,  influential 
with  the  army,  and  not  ill  inclined  towards  the 
civil  authorities,  till  the  craft  of  Cromwell 
worked  his  vanity  and  revolt  against  them,  and 
his  very  ambition  into  aid  towards  himself. 
For  Ireton's  office,  which  was  voted  to  Lam- 
bert on  the  death  of  that  virtuous  soldier,  hav- 
ing been  subsequently  deprived  of  its  accom- 
panying title  of  lord-deputy  (an  omission  render- 
ed necessary  by  Cromweirs  own  intimation 
that  he  desired  no  longer  to  continue  in  his 
own  person  the  rankof  lord-lieutenaott)*  Lam- 


*  AnoCher  penon  of  wmewliat  greater  inportance  was 
alto,  within  three  months  of  this  time,  sent  oat  of  the  waf 
hr  Cromwell's  inflaenee.  Heary,  doke  of  Oloaoester,  ai^ 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  children  of  Charies  I.,  wore  in  Eng<- 
land  at  their  father's  death.  The  eoaadl  of  the  Comaon- 
wealth  had  propoaed,  in  1650,  to  send  the  dake  to  his  broth- 
er in  Scotland,  and  the  princess  to  her  sister  in  Holland, 
allowinr  a  thousand  a  rear  to  each  ammmdim  m  Icns  gtste* 
rini.  (See  Journals,  Jnly  M  and  Sept.  11  in  that  year.) 
But  on  the  8th  of  SepC  Elisabeth  soddenlj  died,  and  th« 
yonnf  brother  remained  nader  the  ehaive  of  the  goremor 
of  Carisbrook  till  within  three  months  <tf  the  period  I  am 
now  describiaff.  Then  it  was  that  Cromwell  adrised  th* 
Tonng  prince's  tntor,  Lovel,  whom  Clarendon  speaks  of 
highly,  to  ask  permission  from  the  gofremment  for  his  safe 
removal  to  his  sister,  the  Princess  of  Oranae.    This  tha 

aada 


high-minded  RepuUicans  granted  at  once,  i 
the  concession  with  the  sam  of  £500  to  defray  the  expense 
of  his  voyage,  and  the  promise  of  an  aanoal  stipend  if  he 
woald  not  join  the  rebellioas  scheme  of  his  elder  brothers. 
This  act  of  magnanimity,  not  a  singular  act  with  these 
high-sooled  men,  has  been  commoaly  attributed  to  the  ia- 
flnence  of  Cromwell,  who  thus  sought  to  reoMve  a  rival 
from  his  path.  Perhap  it  suty,  in  sue  sense,  have  bees  so ; 
for  Widdringtoo  and  the  lawyers,  it  will  he  recollected,  had 
urged  the  claims  of  this  youthful  Henry  Stuart  to  the 
throne,  under  a  new  settlement,  as  the  only  memtwr  of  the 
royal  family  unspotted  with  the  blood  ot  Englishmen.  Nol 
the  less,  however,  was  the  ooocessioo  to  such  a  request  evi- 
dence of  high  generositT  on  the  part  of  the  then  rulers  of 
the  state.  And  not  the  less,  kt  me  add,  is  it  a  proof  how 
the  greatest  men  are  dwarfed  by  mean  and  unworthy  de» 
'  vs,  when  we  behdd  the  powerful  Cromwell,  the  veteraa 
a  hundred  victories,  reduced  to  the  wrelched  need  of 
recognising  a  rival  in  a  powerlees  lad  of  twelve  years  old ! 

t  See  Appendix  E.,  Cmomwkll  and  Csbistiiia. 

i  The  title  of  geaeral-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  there  vras 


signs,  1 
oTahi 


substituted.    The  "  lord-deputy,"  in  c        .     

**  lieutenant-general**  merely.  Ludlow  thus  adverts  to  the 
new  appointment.  After  obeerving  on  Cromwell's  reluo- 
tanoe  to  continue  kim  in  the  military  command  of  Ireland^ 
in  oonsequence  of  **  the  jealousy  which  General  Cramwell 
had  conceived  of  me,  that  I  might  prove  an  obstruction  U> 
the  design  he  was  carrying  on,  to  advance  himself  by  * 
run  of  the  CosuMswealth,"  headde,  **  nad  theretee,ai 
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ben's  Yanity  was  easily  moyed  to  believe  tbat 
an  empty  title,  omitted  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing a  practical  absurdity,  was  omitted  for  the 
purpose  of  slighting  Attn.  He  rejected  the  ap- 
pointment in  disgust.*  More  easily  still  was 
his  ambition  played  with,  since  the  lord-general 
threw  out  obscure  binte  of  the  necessity  tliat 
would  arise  of  fixing  some  order  of  succession 
in  case  of  any  recasting  of  the  supreme  power ; 
and  who  so  fit  to  succeed  the  first  man  of  the 
army  as  he  who  was  indisputably  the  second  tt 

M&jor-fenertl  Lambert  nfoMd  to  go  over  with  aajrchftrao- 
ter  leas  than  that  of  deputy,  be  reaolved  hj  any  meant  to 
nlace  Lieatonast-^Deral  Fleetwood  at  the  head  of  affaire 
In  Ireland ;.  by  which  condaot  he  procared  two  creat  adnu»- 
taget  to  himself,  thereby  potting  the  army  in  Ireland  into 
the  hands  of  a  person  secured  to  his  interest  by  the  mar- 
riage M  his  daoghtor,  and^  drawing  Major-general  Lambert 
isto  an  enmity  towards  the  Parliament,  prepared  him  to 
join  with  him  in.  opposition  to  them,  when  h%  should  find  it 
convenient  to  pot  nis  design  in  exacotion.** 

*  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  her  memoiia,  gives  the  following 
aoooont  of  thi*  timnsactioo,  and  of  an  incident  of  Royalist 
report,  which  is  mentioned  in.  my  neat  paragraph.  The  ac- 
count is  only  correct  in  the  general  impression  it  oonveya. 
«*  Afker  the  death  of  Irston,''  says  Mrs.  Hotohinsoo,  **  Lam- 
bert was  voted  deputv  of  Ireland,  and  eofflmander*in*chief 
there,  who.  being  at  that  time  in  the  north,  was  exceedingly 
elevated  with  the  hononrt  and  courted  all  Fairfax's  old  com- 
naaders,  and  other  gentlemen,  who,  npoo  his  promises  of 
vrefiBrment,  quitted  tneir  places,  and  many  of  them  came  to 
London  and  made  him  up  there  a  very  proud  train,  which 
atill  exalted  him,  so  that  too  soon  he  put  on  the  prince,  im- 
SMdiatoly  laying  out  £5000  for  his  own  particular  equi- 
page. Mid  looking  upon  all  the  Parliament  men,  who  bad 
conferred  this  bimour  upon  him,  as  uaderiiogs,  and  scarce 
worth  the  great  man*s  nod.  This  untimely  declaration  of 
bis  pride  gave  great  ofleoce  to  the  Paiiiament,  who,  having 
only  given  him  a  coromissaon  for  six  months  for  hie  deputy- 
ship,  made  a  voto  that,  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the 
presidency  of  the  civil  and  militarf  power  of  that  nation 
should  no  more  be  in  his  nor  any  one  man's  hands  again. 
Tki$  vote  WM  vpoii  CrommtWi  proair*iiumif  who  hereby 
deaigned  to  make  way  for  his  new  son-in-law.  Col.  Fleet- 
wood, who  had  married  the  widow  of  the  lato  deputy,  Ire- 
ton.  There  went  a  story,  that  as  my  Lady  Ireton  was 
walking  in  St.  James's  Park,  the  Lady  Lambert,  as  proud 
■a  her  huaband,  came  by  where  she  was,  and  as  the  present 
prineeos  always  had  precedency  of  the  relict  of  the  dead 
prince,  so  she  put  my  Lad^  Ireton  below,  who,  notwith- 
piety  and  humility,  was  a  little  grieved  at  the 


•fihmt.  Col.  Fleetwood  being  then  present,  in  mourning 
for  his  wife,  who  died  at  the  same  time  her  lord  did,  took 
occasion  to  introduce  himaelf,  and  was  immediately  accept* 
cd  bv  the  lady  and  her  father,  who  desined  thus  to  restors 
hia  dauffbler  to  the  honour  she  was  fafien  from.  His  plot 
took  aabimasU  could  wish ;  for  Lambert,  who  saw  himself 
thus  cut  off  from  half  baa  exaltation,  sent  the  House  an  in- 
•dent  meesage,  *that  if  tbey  found  him  so  unworthy  of  the 
honour  they  had  given  him  as  ao  soon  to  repent  it,  he  would 
not  retard  their  remedy  for  -aix  months,  but  was  ready  to 
surrender  their  commissitm  before  he  entered  into  his  of> 
floe.*  They  took  him  at  his  word,  and  made  Fleetwood 
deputy,  and  Ludlow  oommaadei  of  the  horse ;  whereupon 
Lambert,  with  a  heart  full  of  spito,  malice,  and  revenge, 
retreated  to  his  palaca  at  Wiml>ledon,  cW  $at  tkert  watck- 
ing  an  0fportumUf  to  deshvff  the  ParHmmrmL  Cromwell, 
tiShtmgk  it  ckie/fy  wrought  this  6imiu«*  m  tho  Hou9»,  wot 
JbitUrtd  with  Lambert^  and  having  another  reach  of  amui* 
tion  in  his  breast,  helped  to  inflame  Lambert  against  those 
of  the  Parbanient  who  were  not  his  oraatures,  and  to  east 
the  odium  of  his  disgrace  upon  them,  and  proCMS  his  own 
eleameos  in  ity,abd  pity  of  him,  tbat  should  be  drawn  into 
such  an  inconvenience  as  th»charge  of  potting  himself  into 
equipage,  and  the  loas  of  all  that  povisiun ;  which  Crom- 
well, pretending  generosity,  took  all  upon  his  own  account, 
•ad  delivered  him  of  the  debC* 

t  I  may  quote  on  this  point  a  curious  passage  from  the 
TlagtOmm :  *'  Major-general  Lambert^  nevertheless,  did  con- 
cur with  Um  (Cromwell)  in  every  particular,  the  whole  de- 
aign  beinjT  secretly  imparted  to  him,  and  he  promised,  as  a 
reward  lor  his  assistanco,  the  succession  to  the  supreme 
power.  This  intimacy  of  Lambert  was  of  a  long  stendiog, 
ever  since  Preston  fight,  and  was  cemented  the  faster  by 
that  complacency  Oliver  took  in  his  wife,  a  woman  of  good 
birth  and  parts,  and  of  pleasing  attractions  both  for  mind 
and  bodf .  The  voice  of  the  people  was,  that  she  was  more 
lamiliar  with  him  than  the  honour  of  her  sex  would  allow, 
and  tbat  she  had  aome  extraordinary  kindnesses  for  him 
which  she  bad  not  for  her  husbandi.  ud  that,  b^  the 


The  result  of  this  intrigoe  was  benefietd  fia 
another  shape.  CromwoU  had  designed  the 
command  in  Ireland  for  an  instrument  of  hm 
own,  Charles  Fleetwood,  to  whom  be  mt  this 
time  also  inducsd  bis  daughter  Bridget,  whs 
had  not  yet  put  oflT  her  mourning  for  Iretos,  ts 
consent  io  give  her  band.  The  Royalist  wri- 
ters have  a  story  about  this  mariiajge  which 
may  be  worth  mentioning,  though  it  is  re/oted 
by  the  proofs  already  offered  in  this  work  of  tbs 
high  spirit  and  masculine  good  sense  of  Crofn- 
well*s  eldest  daughter.  They  say  that  Charles 
Fleetwood  one  day  met  Bridget  Ireton  in  tears, 
and  on  inquiring  the  cause,  found  she  was  giviag 
way  to  a  fit  of  feminine  spleen  in  coosequeaee 
of  baring  just  before  been  forced  to  give  way 
to  the  wife  of  Lambert,  in  St  James's  Park. 
Tbey  were  both  at  this  instant  in  moaming, 
one  for  a  wife,  the  o^er  for  a  husband.  Ao 
ofifer  of  the  widower's  hand  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted on  the  spot,  and  the  widow  foand  her- 
self speedily  restored  to  precedency  as  ths 
wife  of  the  Lieutenant-general  of  Ireland  !  Ths 
story  is  amusing,  but  not  credible.  The  wils 
of  Ireton  might  possibly  have  consented  to  sac- 
rifice her  afifections  to  the  state  policy  of 
father,  but  she  would  not  have  betrayed  a 
of  superior  virtue  and  character  to  the  miser- 
able satisfaction  of  her  own  wounded  Tantty. 

Bat  now  the  contest  between  the  chiefe  of 
the  CoDunonwealth  and  their  too  powerfol  ser- 
vant, though  in  full  career  towards  its  memor^ 
able  and  miserable  close,  received  temporary 
check  in  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  dk* 
sension  reared  its  head  suddenly  in  the  minds 
of  Cromwell's  military  cabal;  while,  on  the 
other,  the  grand  position  assumed  hy  the  B4»- 

giblican  leaders  in  closing  their  war  with  ths 
utch  seems  to  have  suspended  for  a  brief 
space,  whether  in  prudence  or  in  awe,  even  the 
sacrilegious  purposes  of  Cromwell  himself. 

Both  events  are  marked  b^ond  a  dcnibt  ia  a 
Royalist  production  of  the  time,  and  they  n- 
fleet  considerations  of  the  utmost  importanee 
and  interest  on  the  view  of  the  last  days  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,  which  is  here  sought 
to  be  impartially  conveyed.  The  first,  descrip- 
tive of  the  meetings  and  dissensions  of  the 
military  cabal,  is  thus  given.  Tbe  writer,  be 
it  recollected,  contemplating  both  parties  in  tbe 
struggle  with  equal  hatred,  may  here  lay  cUim 
to  some  of  the  best  privileges  of  impartiality. 
**  Every  other  day  almost,  more  fasts,  or  some 
such  religious  exercise,  was  managed  by  Croo- 
well  and  Harrison,  who  pronaoted  the  proposals 
for  a  new  representative,  in  order  to  the  per- 
sonal reign  of  Christ,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
high  time  the  government  was  placed  ia  ths 
hands  of  his  saints,  for  all  the  glorioos  prophe- 
cies thereof  were  now  ready  to  be  fulfilled ;  aad 
this  was  cried  up  as  the  doctrine  of  the  times. 
Cromwell  seemed  to  be  of  tbe  same  jodgmeot, 
and  of  that  millenary  principle,  designing  (as  he 
said)  nothing  of  those  muutioos  of  govern- 
ment which  were  agitating  but  in  teodbney  le 
that  great  revolution ;  so  that  he  had  absoisady 
fooled  Harrison  into  a  confidence  of  his  goud 
intentions,  and  tbat  be  aimed  not  at  his  own 


medium  of  reciprocation  of  iotellifeai 

did  communicate  all  her  huriiana's  deaifna,  aad 

some  of  the  othera ;  thonah  she  needed  aK  te  Imve  bMa  m 

aqoeaaush  or  reaenred,  for 

'  or  diaooreied  to  aay  1 
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preatoess ;  and  tbereapon  all  the  party  Harri- 
son coald  make,  which  was  Feaks's,  Rogers's, 
and  Sympeon's  congregations,  were  impatient 
to  have  the  Pariiament  oosted,  and  their  fine 
wtodmle  to  t€tke  place,  wherein  righteousness  and 
holiness  should  be  exalted  in  the  kingdoms  of 
the  workL  And  now  the  Tqrk  and  the  Pope 
ymere  horribly  threatened,  and  Oliver  looked 
upon  as  the  great  instrument  that  should  con- 
foand  anti-Christ.  But,  though  most  of  the 
officers  were  thus  bewitched  and  besotted,  yet 
a.  great  many  of  them  had  just  and  atrong  suepi- 
dona  what  his  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
ivould  end  in,  and  therefore  secret  consuHa- 
tions  were  held  how  to  oppose  these  practices 
upon  the  Parliament,  m  whoee  authority  eoiuerved 
mmd  secured,  they  were  mo  wiae  ae  to  think  themr 
sehea  eafe  and  defended  from  the  after-claps  of 
the  rebellion.  Among  the  rest,  several  officers 
of  note  came  voluntarily  out  of  Ireland  (as  some 
ont  of  Scotland),  who  had,  by  their  general 
£ut8,  perceived  the  drift  of  their  general,  to 
withstand  kirn,  and  jmbliely  wroteet  against  the 
conduct  of  this  business,  as  directly  tending  to 
the  overthrow  and  undoing  all,  for  which  so 
much  blood  had  been  spilled,  and  giving  up  the 
most  glorious  cause  in  the  worid  to  lU  van- 
quished enemies— Noll's  own  argument Of 

thoee  that  thus  opposed  him.  Colonel  Venables, 
scout-master  General  Downing,  and  Major 
Streater,  were  the  most  eminent,  who  to  that 

Surpose,  as  above  said,  came  out  of  Ireland ; 
ut  Colonel  Venables  was  soon  wrought  upon ; 
and  Mr.  Downing  offisring  to  speak  against  it 
in  the  council  of  officers,  and  getting  upon  the 
table  for  better  audience,  was  bid  to  come 
down  by  Cromwell,  asking  him  what  he  did 
there.  Only  Colonel  Streater  persisted  in  his 
resolution  of  giving  reasons  against  it,  and  be- 
ing flamm*d  by  Harrison  with  Christ's  personal 
reign,  and  that  he  was  assured  the  lord-general 
sought  not  hhnself,  but  that  King  Jesus  might 
take  the  sceptre,  he  presently  replied  that 
Christ  must  come  before  Christmas,  or  else  he 
would  come  too  late.  For  this  opportune  op- 
position, and  ten  queries  then  published  by  him 
in  the  army,  he  was  afterward  committed  to 
the  Gate  House,  and  looked  upon  by  Cromwell 
as  his  mortal  enemy." 

On  the  other,  and,  to  our  present  purpose, 
the  more  important  matter  of  consideration  ad- 
Terted  to,  the  Rovalist  writer  uses  language 
even  stronger  and  more  significant.  Having 
spoken  of  the  last  great  effort  of  tbe  Dutch  to 
recover  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  he  proceeds 
to  characterize  it  as  a  grave  stumbling-block 
to  tbe  designs  of  CromwelL  <*  It  was  a  haz- 
ardous enterprise,"  he  says,  **to  be  fighting 
with  two  commonwealths  together,  and  to 
which  his  confidence  and  resolution  could  not 
raise  him,  without  a  surer  interest  in  the  people 
who  were  to  undergo  his  tyranny.  This  now 
reprieved  the  members  frool  his  decree  of  dis- 
solution, while  they  had  tried  the  fortune  of 
war  with  the  Dutch,  and  had  put  things  into 
such  a  posture  and  certainty  that  no  home  altera- 
tion eoutd  discompose  or  disorder  it,  the  treasury 
(or  the  support  of  the  war  being  now  a  filling, 
a  naval  force  rigging  and  equipping,  and  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  nation  engag^  and  con- 

eemedy* 

*  Plaffdlam,bjHMth. 
8ss 


It  would  be  difficult  to  bear  better  testimony 
than  this  to  a  statesmanlike  fitness  for  power 
in  the  men  who  at  present  held  it,  or  to  a  gross 
falsehood  in  the  pretence  on  which  it  was  so 
soon  to  be  wrested  from  them.  And  they 
fully  justified  these  demands  upon  their  last  ^^..^ 
exertions.  With  unexampled  capacity  and  en-  J) 
ergy  they  refilled  the  drained  exchequer,  re- 
fitted  their  naval  power,  sent  Blake  to  sea  with 
the  noblest  squadron  he  had  yet  commanded, 
and  finally  shattered  to  pieces  the  last  resour- 
ces  of  tbe  Dutch.  Again,'  therefore,  but  for 
the  last  time  now,  had  this  great  administrative 
genius  averted  mortal  danger  from  the  Com- 
monwealth. Men's  homes  were  safe,  the  hon- 
our of  the  RepuUic  safe,  and  every  enemy  to 
England  beaten  back  with  ignominy  to  his  own 
shore.  **  We  never,"  said  an  illustrious  agent 
In  the  work/  as  he  proudly  recalled  the  history 
of  tbe  despised  Rump  under  Richard  Crom- 
well's Protectorate,  ** we  neverhid  fairer  to  be 
masters  of  the  whole  world."  /From  the  high- 
est point  of  elevation  indeed  w^e  they  doomed 
to  hasten  to  their  setting;  in  its  ripest  season 
was  the  pear  fated  to  be  plucked  by  Cromwell ; 
and  (least  merited  of  all  f)  the  fame  which  his- 
tory should  surely  have  awarded,  in  some  sort, 
to  the  men  beneath  the  light  and  warmth  of 
whose  genius  it  had  attained  so  full  a  richness, 
she  exclusively  bestowed,  without  reserve  or 
stint,  on  tbe  successful  usurper !  ") 

Very  ominous  warnings  were  thickening 
around  him  when  he  ventured  his  final  move. 
In  renovating  the  exchequer  for  the  war,  Vane 
had  proposed  a  sale  of  the  estate  of  Hampton 
Court,  tben  held  in  trust  by  the  great  soldier  ;t 
and  the  first  act  of  tbe  same  statesman,  after 
Blake  was  fairly  at  sea,  and  while  the  contest 
was  of  course  undecided,  had  been  to  procure 
a  vote  from  the  House,  appointing  the  3d  of 
November,  1653,  instead  of  that  day  in  the  year 
1664,  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  What, 
indeed,  were  the  exact  views  and  prospects  to 
which  that  true  friend  of  freedom  still  clung  in 
hope,  even  so  late  as  this,  may  be  gathered 
without  much  difficulty  from  what  Roger  Will- 
iams, a  stanch  Republican,  and  his  associate 
of  early  years  in  the  government  of  New-Eng- 
land (who  was  now  staying  at  our  English 
statesman's  country  residence  in  Lincolnshire), 
wrote  to  his  transatlantic  friends.  **  Here,"  he 
says,  "  is  great  thoughts  and  preparations  for  a 
new  Parliament.  Some  of  our  friends  are  apt 
to  think  a  new  Parliament  will  favour  us  and 
our  cause."  Certain  it  was  that  the  time  had 
now  arrived  for  Cromwell's  usurpation,  if  it 
was  to  arrive  ever.  Each  day  that  passed  over 
the  statesmen  in  their  new  and  well-won  safety 
from  foreign  attack,  promised  to  be  laden  with 
events  that  must  tend  to  establish  far  more  de- 
cisively than  ever  their  internal  power. 

It  is  very  curious,  and  highly  instructive,  to 
note  down  exact  dates  at  the  various  points  in 


*  ThoDiM  Soot.    Sm  Life  of  Marten,  p.  385. 

t  Ladiow  thus  rowiks  of  **  two  wmjri'*  bjr  which  Vftae  and 
hit  anociatoa  aoafbt  to  **  coontennino'*  Cronwell.  *'  Pint, 
bjr  balandoff  hia  iotaraat  in  tba  army  with  that  oi  tho  float, 
pronortng  an  ordor  from  tho  Parlianent,  by  rtaaon  of  tha 
importanoa  of  tho  war  with  tho  Datch,  to  aond  aumo  roci- 
menta  of  tho  army  to  atrenfthoa  the  fleet ;  and,  aecoatd^, 
by  reooaunendjng,  aa  an  eaay  way  to  raiaa  money  in  that 
amerfoncy,  the  aale  of  Hampton  Coort  and  other  plaoea, 
that  were  esteemed  aa  baits  to  tempt  aoma  ambitiooa  man 
to  aioaad  the  throne.*— VoL  ii.,  p.  451. 
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this  famous  straggle.  For  example,  in  the 
memorials  of  even  the  cautkras  and  Cromwell- 
aerving  Whitelocke,  we  find  that  the  same  note 
which  records  the  last  great  victory  of  Blake 
and  the  '*  Parliament's  forces  at  sea,"  contains 
also  these  significant  allusions  to  Cromwell  and 
bis  officers :  **  And  they  now  began  to*  assume 
to  themselyes  all  the  honour  of  the  past  actions, 
and  of  the  conquests  by  them  achieved,  scarce 
owning  the  Parliament,  and  their  assistance 
and  provision  for  them ;  but  taxing  and  censur- 
ing the  members  of  Parliament  for  injustice 
and  delay  of  business,  and  for  seeking  to  pro- 
long their  power,  and  promote  their  private 
interest,  and  satisify  their  own  ambition.  With 
these  and  many  others  the  like  censures,  they 
endeavoured  to  calumniate  the  Parliament,  and 
judge  them  guilty  of  those  crimes  whereof 
themselves  were  faulty ;  not  looking  into  their 
own  actions,  nor  perceiving  their  own  defaults, 
yet  censuring  th^  actions  and  proceedings  of 
the  Parliament  very  opprobriously.'*  The  op- 
probrium roust  have  been  sharp  indeed  which 
startled  even  this  considerate  and  compliant 
lawyer  into  so  decided  a  sense  of  it.  In  the 
next  record  of  his  diary  he  thus  proceeds : 
**  The  drift  of  Cromwell  and  his  officers  was  to 
put  an  end  to  this  Parliament,  which  many 
wondered  at,  and  sought  to  dissuade  him  from, 
upon  all  opportunities,  as  far  at  imu  tfumghi 
cotnenient,  and  that  they  might  not  appear  de- 
sirous to  continue  their  own  powers  and  sitting 
in  Parliament,  whereof  they  had  eamse  to  be  trnffi^- 
eUntly  weary  V 

In  this  passage  Whitelocke  seems  to  me  to 
describe,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  one  of  those 
great  sources  of  danger  to  a  political  cause 
wbieh  seldom  rise  to  the  surface  of  history,  but 
which  evidently  now  beset  with  very  formidable 
obstructions  that  strenuous  and  determined 
policy  by  which  the  statesmen  struggled  to 
maintain  their  ground.  All  great  parties,  since 
the  world  began,  have  had  to  complain  of  their 
too  moderate  or  over-sensitive  men ;  men  over- 
stocked with  delicacies ;  who  are  more  apt  to 
regulate  their  course  by  the  derision  of  oppo- 
nents than  by  the  approval  of  conscience  or  of 
friend ;  who  will  shape  hostility  according 
the  convenience  of  the  partyno  whom  they  are 
hostile ;  and  who  are,  above  all  things,  fond  to 
talk  of  being  weary  of  the  burden  their  own 
virtues  or  their  own  party  may  have  imposed 
upon  them.  We  now  behold  such,  by  the  help 
of  Whitelocke,  among  the  members  of  the 
House  who  supported  Vane ;  and  can  we  doubt 
that  that  statesman,  who  would  have  thought 
it  treason  to  his  country  to  consult  the  conve- 
nience of  her  enemies,  and  have  sunk  lifeless 
in  his  place  before  he  indulged  the  luxury  of 
being  **  weary"  in  her  service— can  we  doubt 
that  he  suffered,  far  more  than  by  the  worst 
difficulties,  dangers,  or  toils  of  the  cause,  from 
the  holyday  sensibilities  and  delicate  indifference 
of  such  gentlemen  as  these  1  It  matters  seldom 
that  they  happen  to  be  few.  The  example  goes 
forth  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  find 
it  hard  to  discriminate,  in  such  circumstances, 
between  service  and  betrayal. 

More  treacherous  enemies,  at  the  same  time, 
beset  Vane  and  his  party,  even  among  the  civil 
members  of  that  House  for  whose  independence 
tboy  were  now  perilling  all  that  makes  life  dear 


to  man.  Whiteloeke  deseribea  them  ake,  ia 
the  same  passage  of  apparent  self-refereaes 
already  quoted.  **  Neither,'*  he  continueg,  as 
if  to  excuse  the  views  of  the  moderate  um^ 
"  neither  could  it  clearly  be  foreseen  that  the 
design  of  CromweU  and  his  officers  was  to  roat 
the  present  power,  and  so  set  up  themselves ; 
against  the  which  they  were  advised^  as  pac- 
ing down  the  foundation  of  their  own  int»eet 
and  power,  and  the  way  to  weaken  tbens^ve^ 
and  to  hazard  both  their  cause  and  persons. 
Yet  still  they  seemed  zealous,  upon  their  com- 
mon pretensions  of  'right,'  and  « justice,'  and 
*  public  liberty,'  to  put  a  period  to  this  Parlia- 
ment, and  Ihat  if  ike  Parlument  womU  n&t  akarU 
ly  do  it  themselves,  that  then  the  soidiers  wmut  do 
it.  Some  who  earnestly  declared  their  judg- 
ment against  this,  as  *  the  most  danferoos  aad 
the  most  ungrateful  thing  that  coold  be  prac- 
tised,' by  this  freedom  gained  no  favoor  with 
Cromwell  and  his  officers.  But  there  wanted 
not  some  Parliament  men,  perhaps  to  flatter 
with  them,  who  soothed  them  in  this  anband- 
some  design,  and  were  complotting  with  them 
to  ruin  themselves,  as  by  the  conseqnenee  wiD 
appear." 

One  of  Cromwell's  falsest  pretences  is  shad* 
owed  forth  in  this  extract,  but  it  ia  a  pretence 
which  has  unhappily  passed  into  history,  and 
claims,  therefore,  serious  disproof.  This,  it 
may  be  here  remarked,  is  the  first  time  that 
the  testimonies  of  living  witnesses  as  to  these 
memorable  occurrences  have  been  brooght 
face  to  face ;  and  it  is  not  an  ungratifying  cir- 
cumstance to  note  what  a  perfect  agreemeat 
there  is  as  to  all  the  main  considerations  tbey 
suggest,  in  the  relations  of  men  of  such  di(^- 
ent  parties,  writing  at  such  different  times,  and 
only  alike  in  the  fact  of  having  themselves  wit- 
nessed what  they  thus  record.  The  result  will 
show,  among  other  thinss,  that  the  only  rea* 
sonable  pretext  by  which  history  has  attempted 
to  justify  the  uaurpation  of  Cromwell  is  based 
upon  a  falsehood. 

The  question  of  dissolution  is  stated  by 
Whitelocke  to  have  been  urged  by  the  soldiers 
as  of  "  right,"  "  justice,"  and  "  public  liberty,- 
toftlnd  to  have  left  a  reasonable  alternative  to 
those  friends  of  freedom  who  had  not  lost  faith 
In  that  sacred  thing.  "  You  must  pot  a  period 
to  this  Parliament,"  urge  the  soldiers.  **U^ 
however,  you  do  not  shortly  do  this  yourselves* 
then  the  soldiers  must  do  it.**  Now  it  is  quite 
true  that  this  tone  was  for  a  time  adopted  in 
the  councils  of  Cromwell,  but  only  for  such  a 
time  as  might  render  feasible  a  subsequent 
mean  perversion  of  the  truth  to  the  English 
people.  Ludlow  states  sonoe  singular  facts  on 
this  head.  While  Cromwell,  he  saya,  was 
**  making  the  most  solemn  professiona  of  fide(» 
ity  to  the  Parliament,  assuring  them  that,  if 
they  would  command  the  army  to  break  their 
swords  over  thehr*  heads,  and  to  throw  them 
into  the  sea,  he  would  undertake  tbey  aboald 
do  it,  he  privately  engaged  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  Parliament, 
that,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation,  tbey 
would  put  that  vote  which  they  had  made  for 
fixing  a  period  to  their  sitting  into  an  act; 
which,  while  the  officers  were  forming  and  «W 
bating,  the  general  having,  it  seems,  for  tkmt  tiom 
altered  his  coMnsels,  sent  Colonel  Desborougl^ 
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»De  of  bis  iDstmments,  to  the  council  of  off- 
ers, who  told  them  they  were  a  sort  of  men 
rbom  nothing  conld  satisfy ;  that  the  Parlia- 
aent  were  more  ready  to  do  any  good  than 
hey  to  desire  it ;  that  they  ought  to  rely  upon 
heir  word  and  promise  to  dissolve  themselves 
y  the  time  prefixed ;  and  that  to  petition  them 
o  put  tneir  vote  into  an  act  would  manifest  a 
liffidence  of  them,  and  lessen  their  authority, 
rhich  was  so  necessary  to  the  ^rmy.  The 
general,  coming  into  the  council  whUe  Des- 
<»roogh  was  speaking,  seconded  him ;  to  which 
oroe  of  the  officers  took  the  liberty  to  reply 
hat  they  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  Parlia- 
nent  and  petition  with  them,  and  that  the 
hief  argument  that  moved  them  to  take  this 
natter  into  consideration  was  the  intimation 
hey  had  received  that  it  wtu  according  to  the 
^^sires  of  those  who  had  now  spoken  against  it, 
ind  whose  latter  motion  they  were  much  more 
eady  to  comply  with  than  their  former.** 

Quite  true  it  was  that  it  had  once  been,  for 
;ood  reasons,  according  to  the  desires  of  those 
vbo  now,  for  better  reasons,  spoke  against  it. 
D  such  curious  details  we  behold  each  fluctu- 
ttion  of  the  struggle ;  for  at  this  moment,  the 
'ery  crisis  of  all.  Vane  had  baffled  Cromwell 
ipon  his  own  ground  and  with  his  own  weap- 
ons, and  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
(odden  discovery  of  that  circumstance  which 
*  altered  the  counsels  of  the  general.**  Lud- 
ow  describes  what  Vane  had  done  in  a  general 
-emark  on  the  sudden  change  in  the  policy  of 
he  Parliament.  Q'Now,  perceiving  to  what 
Lind  of  excesses  the  madness  of  the  army  was 
ike  to  carry  them,  the  Parliament  resolved  to 
eave  as  a  legacy  to  the  people  the  government 
if  a  commonwealth  by  their  representalives  when 
tssembUd  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  intervals 
hereof  by  a  council  of  state  chosen  by  them, 
ind  to  continue  till  the  meeting  of  the  next 
(occeeding  Parliament,  to  whom  they  loere  to 
rive  an  account  of  their  conduct  and  management. 
To  this  end  they  resolved,  without  any  farther^ 
lelay,  to  pass  the  act  for  their  own  dissolution.^*) 
^ane  had  within  the  last  few  days,  in  fact,  by 
lis  own  individual  and  almost  unaided  exer* 
ions,  hastened  to  its  latter  stages  the  memora- 
ble bill  for  a  "  new  representative.**  Thus,  as 
he  sharp  crisis  approached,  there  appeared 
',ven  an  activity  and  energy  that  could  cope 
vith  Cromweirs  own.  Sitently  but  resolutely 
^ane  had  achieved  the  major  part  of  the  amend- 
nents  recommended  in  his  own  report,*  and 
ittle  now  remained  save  the  final  sanction  of 
he  House  to  give  to  the  measure  the  force  of 
aw.  Cromwell  then,  for  the  first  time,  while 
n  absolute  triumphal  progress  on  the  strongest 
Msition  of  the  war  he  had  engaged  in,  looked 
ip  and  saw  it  in  firm  possession  of  the  enemy. 

The  aspect  of  the  contest  between  the  Par- 
Tament  and  their  general  changes  from  this  in- 
tunt.  It  loses,  on  the  side  of  Cromwell,  every 
element,  or  even  pretence,  of  fairness.  It  at 
>nce  became  evident  that  the  musket  could  ar- 
>itrate  it  only,  and  even  Cromwell's  most  plau- 
sible craft  was  unmasked  suddenly  into  a  bare 
mage  of  tyranny  and  force.  Up  to  this  point 
M  ^d  a  certain  hollow  case  to  rest  upon  with 
he  people,  and  was  at  least  going  forward  to 
lis  aim  with  a  stealthier  step  and  the  help  of 


*  8m  Lift  of  Van«»  p.  314-417. 


a  less  startling  falsehood.  The  very  circum* 
stances  which  had  justified  to  the  statesmen 
even  their  share  in  the  existence  of  that  popu- 
lar discontent,  now  spread  in  various  directions 
(and  which  clamoured  in  its  less  scrupulous 
quarters  of  the  "  despotism**  of  many),  would 
have  served  to  justify,  in  some  sort  also,  Crom- 
well's subtle  measures  for  the  substitution  of  a 
despotism  of  one.  All  that  was  now  at  an  end. 
Truth  took  its  stand  on  one  side,  falsehood 
fronted  it  on  the  other,  and  the  most  moment- 
ous interests  of  humanity,  present  and  future, 
trembled  in  the  impending  issue.  Religion  and 
liberty,  the  right  of  action  and  of  thought,  hon- 
ours won  upon  earth,  deliverances  vouchsafed 
from  heaven^all  that  bad  rendered  the  English 
people  a  praise  and  wonder  to  the  earth  during 
their  contest  with  their  king,  were  now  com- 
mitted in  this  struggle  for  the  existence  of  rep- 
resentation in  our  country.  The  example  of 
the  rulers  of  England  had,  during  all  that  time, 
been  the  life  of  virtue  in  her  people.  It  was  by 
the  Eliots,  the  Pyms,  the  Hampdens,  and  the 
Vanes,  that  an  enlightening  infiuence,  as  from 
heaven  itself,  had  pierced  into  the  humblest 
and  remotest  corners  of  the  land.  To  blight 
this  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen,  and  to  promote 
a  second  growth  of  ignorance  and  of  slavery, 
only  less  bad  because  less  enduring  than  the 
first,  it  was  simply  necessary  to  exhibit  once 
more  in  the  high  places  of  England  that  very  ' 
oppression,  coercion,  and  arbitrary  rule  from 
which  she  had  been  freed  so  lately.  And  this 
was  the  miserable  work  which  Cromwell  bad 
now  in  hand,  and  for  which  he  was  content  to 
peril  greater  and  purer  fame  than  had  fallen '^ 
within  the  grasp  of  Englishman  before  him.     ^ 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  struggle,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
penetrate  the  obscurity  which  unhappily  has 
veiled  them  too  long,  is  the  fierce  contempt  ex- 
hibited by  Cromwell  for  the  popular  pretences 
on  which  he  rested  first. ;  As  soon  as  he  saw 
that  Vane  had  resolved  to  test  them,  he  fiung 
them  scornfully  to  the  wind.  4  In  the  life  of 
Henry  Neville,  for  example,  a  Virtuous  and  ex- 
emplary man,  a  scene  of  this  exact  time  is 
given  as  from  Neville*s  lips.  **  Cromwell  upon 
this  great  occasion  sent  for  some  of  the  chief 
city  divines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science to  be  determined  by  their  advice. 
Among  these  was  the  leading  Mr.  Calamy,  who 
very  boldly  opposed  Mr.  Cromweirs  project, 
and  oflTered  to  prove  it  both  unlawful  and  im- 
practicable. Cromwell  answered  readily  upon 
the  first  head  of  unlawful,  and  appealed  to  the 
safety  of  the  nation  being  the  supreme  law. 
*But,*  says  he,  *pray,  Mr.  Calamy,  why  im* 
practicable  ? *  Calamy  replied,  *  Oh !  *tis  against 
the  voice  of  the  nation ;  there  win  he  nine  in  ten 
against  you.*  'Very  well,*  says  Cromwell; 
*out  what  if  I  should  disarm  the  nine,  and  put  a 
sword  into  the  tenth  man*s  hand,  would  not  that  do 
the  busiiussV***  The  next  scene,  with  the 
same  moral,  took  place  on  a  dififerent  theatre, 
with  actors  somewhat  different,  and  is  told  by  an 
anti-Republican  of  uncompromising  fierceness. 
"  The  next  scene  of  this  applauded  comedy,*' 
he  writes,  so  characterising  a  tragedy  firaught 
with  the  lives  of  thousands  of  living  men,  and 
with  the  liberties  of  unborn  millions,  "  was  laid 
*  Lile  of  Hra^TTeriUo,  p.  39. 
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at  the  Cockpit  by  Whitehall,  where  Cromwell, 
concealing  the  number  of  the  beast  in  his  apoc- 
alypse, declared  to  his  council  of  officers  *  that 
%}  they  gkould  trust  the  people  in  an  election  of  a 
new  Parliament  accordmg  to  the  old  Constitu- 
tion, it  would  be  a  tempting  of  God ;  and  that 
his  confidence  was,  that  God  did  intend  to  save 
and  deliver  this  nation  by  few,  as  he  had  done 
in  former  times ;  and  that  five  or  six  men,  and 
gonie  few  more,  setting  themselves  to  the  work, 
might  do  more  in  one  day  than  the  Parliament 
had  or  would  do  in  a  hundred,  as  far  as  he 
could  perceive;  and  that  such  unbiased  men 
were  like  to  be  the  only  instruments  of  the  peo- 
ple's happiness.* "  |  [ 

Not  succeeding  with  this  proposal,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  to  the  extent  of  his  desire,  we  find 
It  somewhat  enlarged  and  modified  in  the  next 
council  held ;  for  the  chosen  few,  who  were 
to  be  heaven-selected  for  supreme  power,  are 
there  suddenly  extended  to  the  significant  num- 
ber of  forty.  /fThis  was  the  revival  of  a  project 
which  had  occupied  the  mind  of  Cromwell  pre- 
viously.* Its  plain  object  was  to  pave  as 
smooth  a  way  to  tyranny  as  possible,  by  first 
removing  every  existing  legislative  and  execu- 
tive body  that  had  the  appearance  of  being 
founded  upon  English  institutions,  or  in  any 
way  based  on  English  customs.  To  that  end 
the  design  was  admirably  shaped.  The  Parlia- 
ment having  been  dissolved,  the  sovereign 
power  of  government  was  to  be  placed  for  a 
time  in  commission,  consisting  of  forty  persons, 
chosen  from  the  defunct  House  of  Commons, 
the  council  of  state,  and  the  army.  The  mere 
proposed  constitution  of  this  body  exhibits  the 
kind  of  difliculties  that  Cromwell  had  to  en- 
counter in  every  stage  of  these  extraordinary 
intrigues,  and  is  in  itself  an  implied  refutation 
of  the  historical  slander  which  treats  the  whole 
body  of  statesmen,  the  council  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  poor  Rump  of  their  once  great 
House,  with  measureless  scorn.  Supposing  the 
proposition  sincere  or  insincere,  which  would 
have  composed  out  of  these  various  elements 
the  new  Council  of  Forty  for  England,  it  car- 
ries with  it,  not  the  less,  an  undoubted  conces- 
sion to  the  claims  of  the  subsisting  government 
for  no  little  consideration  at  even  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  thus  resolved  its  downfall. 
The  people  were  obviously  to  be  induced  to 
believe  that  members  of  that  famous  House 
which  had  conducted  the  contest  to  its  suc- 
cessful close  were  still  to  govern  them ;  that 
power  was  yet  to  remain  with  at  least  the 
heads  of  that  great  body  which,  as  council  of 
the  state,  had  established  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  respect  of  surrounding  nations.  Crom- 
well was  at  the  same  time  quite  safe  ia  making 
such  a  project  the  basis  of  his  tyranny^  \  It  was. 
a  sop  for  all  parties,  and  a  satisfaction  for  none]^ 
The  Harrisons  and  Okeys,  who  looked  for  a 
reign  of  saints,  saw,  in  near  prospect  already, 
the  mystic  number  of  those  sacred  rulers ; 
the  Streaters,  Lamberts,  and  Salways  viewed 
with  much  complacency  themselves  in  power, 
and  their  own  peculiar  crotchets  in  advanced 
realization ;  the  moderate  and. indifferent  men, 
the  waiters  upon  Providence  "and  upon  Crom- 
well, were  content  with  it,  as  they  would  have 
been  contented  with  anything  that  promised 


*  SMLifoof  Vuie,p.313. 


them  as  much  ease  with  as  little  respomibOity ; 
and  the  only  prominent  dissenter  or  ofajecior 
would  seem  to  have  been  Whitelocke  faintseif, 
who,  in  his  secret  and  subtle  love  for  aJQ  Uat 
was  old,  venerable,  or  like  law,  saw  little  good 
in  forty,  and  much  virtue  in  one.  But  Croo- 
well  could  have  eased  his  mind  on  that  score 
with  an  exercise  of  little  candour.  Secretly 
laughing  down  these  various  hopes,  he  stood 
triumphant  Jn  the  security  of  his  own.  His 
creatures,  he  knew,  or  creatures  he  could  mould 
into  bis,  should  pack  that  convenient  conDcd ; 
and  for  the  result,  what  would  be  easier  or 
more  natural  than  a  "  manifestation  of  Provi- 
dence V* 

/  frhe  grand  preliminary  difficulty  was  the 
mode  in  which  the  first  step  was  to  be  mcbiered 
—the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament.  A  section 
of  the  officers,  backed  by  a  section  of  the  law- 
yers, argued  that  this  should  be  the  Tolaotary 
act  of  the  House  itself;  iput  Vane  had  baffled 
this,  so  far  as  it  could  have  tended  to  servs 
the  views  of  Cromwell,  by  provisions*  with 
which  he  had  accompanied  the  act  of  diasolo- 
tion,  securing  to  the  people  a  new  and  enlarged 
system  of  representation,  and  enlisting  on  the 
side  of  liberal  and  popular  government  their 
best  sympathies  and  most  enduring  aflfections. 
The  other  and  larger  section  of  negotiators*  or 
conspirators  (for  here  there  can  be  little  choice 
between  the  words),  were  in  favour  of  a  com- 
pulsory dissolution,  but  never  seem  to  have 
contemplated  the  extreme  of  that  desperate 
course  which  was  already  working  darkly  in 
Cromweirs  mind.  As  yet,  darkly ;  but  never. 
through  his  whole  career,  had  the  mind  of  that 
extraordinary  person  appeared  wrapped  in  what 
looked  like  a  helpless  or  chaotic  confusion,  that 
there  did  not  lie  coiled  and  hidden  beneath  it 
more  energy  and  quick-sighted  resohre,  mora 
rigid  and  straightforward  determination,  a  par- 
pose  more  sharply  shaped,  and  readier  to  start 
into  instant  life  and  action,  than  have  ever  yet 
shone  forth  in  guise  the  most  nimUe,  or  with 
an  address  the  most  accomplished.  And  what 
he  now  gazed  at,  in  that  internal  mind  of  his, 
calmly  and  resolvedly — ^involving,  as  it  did,  not 
only  an  act  without  precedent  in  nations,  hot 
the  very  existence  of  rights,  thereafter  to  be 
sports  for  children,  which  had  once  been  watch- 
words of  the  greatest  fight  for  liberty  yet  foi^fas 
in  the  world-— he  at  the  same  time  as  coolly 
designed  to  prepare  in  some  sort  the  minds  of 
the  common  people  for,  by  the  use  of  his  f^ 
vourite  engine  of  fanaticism.  The  suddenness 
of  the  shock  to  be  apprehended  in  some  would 
thus  at  least  be  broken.  ^ 
y  Ludlow  is  the  evidence  on  this  point  At 
this  time,  he  says,  *'  divers  of  the  clergy,  from 
their  pulpits,  began  to  prophesy  the  destm^ioa 
of  the  Parliament,  and  to  propose  it  openly  as 
a  thing  desirable ;  insomuch  that  the  genend. 
who  had  all  along  concurred  with  this  spirit  la 
them,  hypocriti(^y  complained  to  Quarter- 
master-general Vernon,  *  thai  he  wu  ^u^ked  om 
by  two  parlieM  to  do  that,  the  eonsiderahom  of  tka 
issue  whereof  mads  his  hair  to  stand  on  smL 
One  of  these,*  said  he,  *.is  headed  by  Major- 
general  Lambert,  who,  in  revenge  of  that  in- 
jury the  Parliament  did  him,  in  not  pemiittiK 
him  to  go  into  Ireland  with  a  character  ana 
*  8m  Lib  of  Vm^  ^  Ut,  117. 
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»>DdHion8  suitable  to  bis  merit,  win  be  coo- 
tented  witb  nothing  less  than  their  dissolntion. 
3f  the  other,  Major-general  Harrison  is  the 
shief,  who  is  an  honest  man,  and  aims  at  good 
things,  yet  from  the  impatience  of  his  spirit 
wfSL  not  wait  the  Lord's  teisure,  hu  hurries  me 
m  to  ikat  wkkk  he  and  aU  honest  mcM  voiU  have 
laust  to  repent.^  **      ^ 

The  final  scene  m  this  extraordinary  and 
nost  memorable  series  of  intrignes  against 
iberty,  carried  on  by  men  who  had  foaght  for 
he  fame  of  her  best  and  bravest  champions, 
low  draws  nigh.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1663, 
he  traitorous  council,  fVamed  by  Cromwell, 
leld  their  famous  and  last  meeting.  About 
wenty  members  of  Parliament  are  said  to  have 
»een  present,  of  the  character  already  attrib- 
tted  to  these  gentlemen  **  negotiators.**  The 
iroposition  offered  by  Cromwell's  creatures 
las  been  already  described,  and  will  farther 
ippear  in  a  celebrated  noto  taken  at  the  time 
>y  Whitolocke  (who  was  present),  of  the  oc- 
^urreoces  of  the  meeting. 

"Yesterday,**  says  the  lord-commissiondr, 
writing  on  the  fatal  20th  of  April,  **  there  bar- 
og  been  a  great  meeting,  at  Cromweirs  lodg- 
ngs  in  Whitehall,  of  Parliament-men  and  sct- 
;ral  officers  of  the  army,  sent  to  by  Cromwell 
4)  be  there,  and  a  large  discourse  and  debate 
laving  been  among  them  touching  some  expe- 
lieot  to  be  found  out  for  the  present  carrying 
>n  of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth, 
md  potting  a  period  to  this  present  Parliament, 
t  was  oflered  by  divers  as  a  most  dangerous 
;hing  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  and 
a  set  up  any  other  government,  and  that  it 
w'oaldn  either  be  warrantable  in  conscience  nor 
irisdom  so  to  do ;  yet  none  of  them  expressed 
hemselves  so  freely  to  that  puroose  as  Sir 
rhomas  Widdrington  and  Whitelocke  then  did. 
M*  the  other  opinion,  as  to  putting  an  end  forth- 
with to  this  Parliament,  St.  John  was  one  of 
;he  chief,  and  many  more  with  him ;  and  gen- 
irallj  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  who  stuck* 
Uose  in  this  likewise  to  their  general ;  and  the 
letter  to  make  way  for  themselves,  and  their 
imbitious  design  of  advancing  them  to  the  civil 
^vemment  as  well  as  they  were  in  the  mili- 
ary power,  they  and  their  party  declared  their 
>pinions  *that  it  was  necessary  the  same  should 
>e  done  one  way  or  other,  and  the  members  or 
Parliament  not  permitted  to  prolong  their  own 
x>wer  :*  at  which  expression  Cromwell  seemed 
o  reprove  some  of  them ;  and  this  conference 
asted  till  late  at  night,  when  Widdrington  and 
IfVliltelocke  went  home  weary,  and  troubled  to 
(ee  the  indiscretion  and  ingratitade  of  those 
nen,  and  the  way  they  designed  to  ruin  them- 
jclves.'* 

The  reader  will  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
rasting  this  account  with  that  which  Crom- 
veil  subsequently  gave  of  the  same  transaction, 
ind  in  the  course  of  which  he  grounded  a  com- 
plaint of  insincerity  against  Whitelocke  and  his 
riends,  on  the  alleged  circumstance  of  their 
taving  left  the  meeting  on  this  famous  night 
vith  an  express  understanding  that  the  leaders 
>f  the  House  of  Conunons  would  suspend  all 
arther  proceedings  on  the  act  for  dissolution 
uid  a  new  representative  till  the  result  of  the 
conference  of  next  day.  But  if  Whitelocke 
^ve  such  a  pledge,  which  his  entire  silence  on 


that  head  renders  at  least  doubtful,  he  did  so 
without  authority,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
means  of  redeeming  it  The  course  which 
Vane  held  at  present  had  been  deliberately  cho- 
sen by  that  determined  man,  and  it  would  have 
demanded  a  more  than  human  power  to  induce 
him,  for  any  consideration  left  upon  the  earth, 
to  peril  by  another  hour*s  delay  the  popular 
claim  to  popular  rijghts  delayed  already  to  the 
endangerment  of  liberty.  The  whole  of  the 
19th  of  April,  so  spent,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
Whitehall,  in  consultation  between  the  lawyers, 
tomporixers,  and  traitors,*  was  passed  by  Vane 
at  Westminster,  in  resoluto  amendment  of  the 
details  of  the  bill  which  was  at  once  to  close 
the  existence  of  the  greatest  Parliament  that 
had  ever  sat  within  the  walb  of  the  old  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen's,  and  to  call  into  life  through- 
out England  the  greatest  amount  of  represent- 
ative freedom  that  had  yet  been  enjoyed  by  her 
people :  and  never,  surely,  did  sun  rise  on  a 
loftier  or  mora  honourable  strength  of  purpose 
in  the  breast  of  any  man,  than  that  which,  ear- 
ly on  the  morning  on  the  20th  of  April,  sus- 
tained Sir  Henry  Vane  as  he  passed  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  strike  his  last  blow  for 
the  sacred  cause  to  which,  from  eariiest  youth, 
and  in  resistance  to  all  temptations,  his  life  had 
been  devoted  with  a  touching  constancy.  The 
same  hour  of  the  same  ever-memorable  morn- 
ing saw  Whitelocke  and  his  friends  on  their 
way  to  Cromwell's  house. 

Therefore,  proceeds  the  memorialist,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  passage  already  quoted,  **  these 
came  early  again  this  morning,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, to  Cromwell's  lot^ng,  where  there 
were  but  few  Parliament-men  and  a  few  offi« 
cers  of  the  army.  A  point  was  again  stirred, 
which  had  been  debated  the  last  night,  <  Wheth- 
er forty  persons,  or  about  that  number  of  Par- 
liament-men and  officers  of  the  army,  should 
be  nominated  by  the  Parliament,  and  empow- 
ered for  the  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth till  a  new  Parliament  should  meet, 
and  so  the  present  Parliament  to  be  forthwith 
dissolved.'  Whitelocke  was  against  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  more,  fearing  lest  he  might  bo 
one  of  these  forty,  who,  he  thought,  would  bo 
in  a  desperate  condition  after  the  Parliament 
should  be  dissolved ;  but  others  were  very  am- 
bitious to  be  of  this  number  and  council,  and 
to  be  invested  with  this  exorbitant  power  in 
them.  Cromwell  being  informed  during  this 
debate  that  the  Parliament  was  sitting,  and 
that  it  was  hoped  they  would  put  a  period  to 
themselves,  which  would  be  the  most  honoura- 
ble dissolution  for  them,  hereupon  he  broke  off 
the  meeting,  and  the  membere  of  the  Parlia- 
ment left  him  at  his  lodging  and  went  to  the 
House.'* 

Vane,  Marten,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  others 
of  the  chief  men  had  been  there  some  time,  and 


*  The  only  nnoere  (bowever  wroii£>be«d»d)  Repablioan, 
of  wbooo  attoadukoo  at  tboae  eoanciis  I  can  find  any  evi- 
donoe,  ia  Sir  Aitbor  Uaxlerig.  Tbat  he  did  so  is  doar 
from  a  nanoaoript  report  of  a  ^leecb  delivered  by  him  in 
Richard  CroinweU*t  nrliament.  **  I  heard,  bein;  aeTonty 
milea  off,  that  it  was  propoonded  that  we  iboabl  disaolra 
oar  tmat,  and  devolve  it  into  a  few  haada.  I  came  op  and 
found  it  ao ;  tbat  it  was  resolved  in  a  junto  at  the  Cockpit. 
I  trembled  at  it,  tmd  «m«,  afttr,  fJWrt,  mmd  hore  My  l««ftJNO- 
Ky  mgmmt  ii.  I  told  them  the  wovk  tber  vrent  about  was 
accursed.  1  told  them  it  was  impoasifaM  to  devolve  thia 
traat.** 
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had  succeeded  in  forcing  to  its  final  stage  the 
act  for  the  new  refn-esentatiTe.  Some  of  Crom- 
well's creatures  bad  also  shown  themselves 
early  in  their  places,  with  a  view  to  watch  the 
proceedings  for  him,  and  to  interpose  the  forms 
of  the  House,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  time  and  room  to  his  designs.  Thus, 
when  Vane  rose  to  urge  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing the  bill  into  a  law  at  ohce,  one  of  these 
convenient  gentlemen  was  despatched,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  interrupt  the  debate  at  Crom- 
well*s  lodgings ;  while  another,  no  less  than 
Major-general  Harrison  himself,  rose  with  the 
dignified  purpose  of  talking  against  time,  and 
**  most  sweetly  and  humbly**  conjured  the  mem- 
bers assembled  to  pause  before  they  took  so  im- 
portant a  step  as  that  which  Vane  recommend- 
ed. The  warmth  and  earnestness  of  Vane's 
r^y  were  Che  signal  for  a  second  messenger 
to  Cromwell,  and  Ingoldsby  was  observed  to 
leave  the  House  in  some  baste  and  excitement. 

The  Cromwell  section  of  oflieers  were  still 
in  consultation  with  Cromwell  himself  at  the 
lodging  of  the  lord-general.  The  first  news  of 
the  morning  had  **  broken  ofl^'  what  might  be 
called  the  negotiatory  part  of  the  meeting ;  but 
the  military  cabal  bad  resumed  their  private 
councils,  when  Ingoldsby^s  sudden  appearance 
in  the  room,  with  the  excitement  upon  him  of 
the  great  scene  he  had  left,  again  interrupted 
their  discussions.  •*  If  you  mean  to  do  any- 
thing decisive,"  he  exclaimed  to  CroraweH, 
**  you  have  no  time  to  lose."  Cromwell  rose 
hastily,  commanded  a  party  of  soldiers  to  be 
marched  round  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
left  the  room  without  another  word.  Lam- 
bert and  "  five  or  six"  of  the  more  determined 
oflieers  followed  him.  The  rest  remained  sit- 
ting where  they  were,  in  wonder,  uncertainty, 
and  dread. 

CromweU  made  no  pause  till  he  stood  before 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Here  he 
planted  a  body  of  soldiers,  stationed  another  in 
the  lobby,  and  led  round  some  files  of  muske- 
teers to  a  position  without  the  chamber  where 
the  members  were  seated.  His  manner,  at 
this  momentous  instant,  was  observed  to  be 
calm,  and  bis  very  dress  was  noted  for  its  peace- 
ful contrast  to  his  purposes.  Vane  had  again 
risen,  and  was  speaking  on  the  dissolution  bill 
in  a  passionate  strain,  when  he  quietly  appear- 
ed at  the  door,  •«  clad  in  plain  black  clothes, 
with'^ay  worsted  stockings,"*  quite  unattend- 
ed and  alone.  About  a  hundred  members  were 
at  this  time  present.f  He  stood  for  a  moment 
on  the  spot  at  which  he  entered,  and  then  ••  sat 
down  as  he  used  to  do  in  an  ordinary  place." 
Here  he  was  instantly  joined  by  bis  kinsman 
Saint  John,  to  whom  he  said,  with  inexpressi- 
ble humility  of  manner,  that  "  he  was  come  to 
do  that  which  grieved  him  to  the  very  soul,  and 
that  he  bad  earnestly,  with  tears,  prayed  to  God 
against :  nay,  that  he  had  rather  be  torn  in  pie- 
ces than  do  it ;  but  there  was  a  neeessUy  laid 
upon  him  therein,  in  order  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  the  nation."  Saint  John  an- 
swered that  ••  he  knew  not  what  he  meant ;  but 
did  pray  that  what  it  was  which  must  be  done 
might  have  a  happy  issue  for  the  general  good." 
vvith  this,  that  crafty  lawyer  went  back  to  his 
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own  seat,  to  wait  the  issue  of  all  those  darki»- 
trigues  in  which  he  had  himself  played  so  presi- 
inent  a  part. 

Vane  still  held  on  unflinchingly  to  his  great 
purpose.  He  urged,  with  increaaed  eamesl- 
ness,  the  necessity  of  proceeding  at  noee  to 
the  last  stage  of  the  bin,  and  with  that  view 
adjured  them  to  dispense  with  even  the  oere- 
mony  of  engrossing,  and  other  imniatefisi 
forms.  Cromwell,  at  this,  beokoned  Harnson. 
*«Now  is  the  time,"  he  said  to  thai  enthostaat ; 
**  I  must  do  it !"  Harrison's  answer  would  im- 
ply that  he  knew  the  meditated  ootraye,*  but 
felt  the  foree  of  the  eloquenoe  ^  Vane.  •*  The 
work,  sir,"  he  said,  after  advising  him  to  con- 
sider, *•  m  very  great  and  dangeroos."  ••  Ten 
say  well,"  hastily  retorted  Cromwell,  and  **  ant 
stai  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour."  It  wonid 
then  seem  that  Vane  had  suoceedad  in  his  pur- 
pose, for  the  apeaker  had  actimUy  risen  to  put 
the  question,f  when  Cromwell  started  op.  •*  pat 
oflT  his  hat,"  and  began  to  speak.  p^AX  firM,** 
Lord  Leicestor  telb  us,  *<  and  for  a  gSod  wtiie, 
he  spoke  in  commendation  of  the  Farliaoieiit 
for  their  pains  and  care  of  the  puhUc  mid ;  InC 
afterward  he  changed  his  style ;  told  thea  of 
their  injustice,  delays  of  justice,  self-interest, 
and  other  faults ;"  charging  them,  according  to 
Ludlow,  with  **  not  having  a  heart  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  public  good,"  and  accuoins  ^heaa 
**of  an  intention  to  perpetoate  themselves  in 
power,  had  they  not  been  forced  to  the  panstng 
of  this  act,  which  he  afllrmed  they  designed 
never  to  observe."  But,  he  added,  with  a  vio- 
lent and  harsh  abruptness,  **  Your  time  m  eamt ! 
The  Lord  has  done  with  you !  He  has  chosen 
other  instruments  for  the  carrying  on  His  week 
that  are  more  worthy."  All  this  seemed  no- 
thhig  less  than  inspirstion  to  his  fan^ieal  fol- 
lowere.  They  marked  the  extraordinary  chan- 
ges in  his  voice  and  manner  as  new  births  of 
Providence  within  hfan,  and  exclaimed  that  it 
was  the  Lord  had  taken  him  by  the  hand,  and 
set  him  on  to  do  that  thing.  Plainer  men  aaw 
the  tyrant  only,  the  slave  within  the  grasp  ef 
tyrannous  ambition.  "He  spoke,''  says  Led- 
low,  **  with  so  much  passion  and  discomponaie 
of  mind,  as  if  he  had  been  distracted."3> 

Meanwhile  Vane  had  risen,  Wentworth  and 
Marten  too,  **but  he  would  suffer  none  to  speak 
6ut  himself."!  At  the  same  time,  as  if  hhi  " 
astonished  at  the  unprecedented  part  he 
playing,  he  cried  Xmi  to  those  who  had  ri 
<*  You  think,  peihaps,  that  this  is  not  Parha^ 
menUry  language ;  I  know  it"  In  spito  of  ^ 
resistance,  however,  the  voice  of  8nr  Peter 
Wentworth,  who  stood  up  by  the  side  of  Vane, 
forced  itself  at  last  upon  the  House.    He  de- 


*  It  wM  b^evcd  at  th*  tiae  iht  Sit  GilbMt  PwkMVM. 
And  Moia  few  other  membtra  (oat  of  tkoao  ilut  kfti  atiH 
ed  tbo  Whitakall  oMaoib),  wne  ■lMao«MMtod  wHk  «k« 
Oonwoa  pwMMd.  k  is  ooftaiB,  ■*"*'^f  la  tW  mttbm 
of  tho  Flagollam,  that  Sir  OUhait  was  pmy  ta  it,  ^m 
**Jie  had  hald  cooaoltatiao  the  aiglit  birfbra  with  hw.  aai 
was  ap  anaad  in  hia  cfaaabar  till  tba  vary  ttaaa.** 

t  Lodbw,  Lord  Laieaalar  Cwho  raoaiaad  haa  iateaMiHi 
fron  Alfaman  SidiMy),  and  Sir  Arthar  Haslacw  («ba«w 
preaeot)  ama  oa  this  point.  *'Wawaialabouiat  kasaM 
tha  Hooae/*aa7i  Baadarif,  inthatapaaoh  ia  lirhwS  Hm 
waira  Parliar    ^  -      %  ...  . 

an  act  to  put  _ 

Idaairad  the  DaninfforitwithallwjaooL  7Vj 
iM«  ptittimf  f»r  it,  whaa  oar  iiagial  alaai  «p  mU 
t*«  fMatian,  aad  caUad  ia  hia  Uaataaaat,  witk  t«a 
■laakataeri,  with  their  bali  «« iMr  iMa4a,  «id  tiM 
loadaa  with  b«llett.* 


■eattaw^ichl  baaa  alnady  aAvaa«a4."ea 
aa  aad  to  that  Pailia«aat,mBd  lo  can  «MCte; 
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glared  Uitt  this  was  iadeed  «<  the  first  time  thtt 
le  had  ever  heard  such  imbecoiiiiiig  language 
pven  to  the  Parliament,  and  that  it  was  the 
nore  horrid  in  that  it  came  ^fom  their  serrant, 
ind  their  servant  whom  they  had  so  highly 
Tusted  and  obliged,  and  whom,  hy  their  unpre- 
^ented  bounty,  they  had  made  what  he  was.*^* 
(Whether  these  words  reallv  transported  Crom- 
xreU,  on  the  instant,  beyond  the  bounds  of  even 
lis  selAeemmand,  or  merely  lendered  necessa- 
7  a  fiirther  display  of  what  his  d^ded  follow- 
ers might  take  to  be  genuine  inspiration,  the 
eader  will  best  judge  iVom  what  actually  fol- 
owed,  as  an  honest  eyewitness  has  delivered 
t  to  us. 

Cromwell  instantly  thrust  his  hat  down  upon 
us  head,  sprang  from  his  seat  into  the  centre 
»f  the  toor  of  the  House,  and  shouted  out, 

*  Come,  oome,  V\\  put  an  end  to  your  prating.** 
Phen,  adds  Lord  Leicester,  on  the  relation  of 
Ugemon  Sidney,  **  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
itage  or  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  House,  with 
lis  hat  on  his  head,  and  chid  the  members 
ioondly,  looking  sometimes,  and  pointing  par- 
icularly,  upon  some  persons,  as  Sir  B.  white- 
ocke,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  great 
lenl,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  to  whom  be  gave 
rery  shup  language,  Uumgk  he  nttmed  tfum  not, 
>ut  by  lus  gestures  it  was  well  known  he  meant 
hem.*'  But  even  while  he  raved  and  chafed  in 
his  desperate  fashion  (*<  walking  up  and  down,** 
Lodlow  tells  us,  **  like  a  madman,  and  kicking 
he  ground  with  his  foet**),  Vane  succeeded  in 
naking  himself  heard  once  more.  At  this 
[)romwell  stopped  and  called  Vane  by  his  name. 

*  Tou,**  he  said,  **  might  have  prevented  this 
extraordinary  coarse ;  but  you  are  a  juggler, 
lod  have  not  so  much  as  common  honesty. **t 

*  I  have  been  forced  to  this,**  he  continued. 

*  I  have  sought  the  Lord,  night  and  day,  that 
le  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the 
loing  of  this  work.  But  now  begone.  If  ou  are 
lo  Parliament.  I  say,  you  are  no  Parliament ! 
i'll  put  an  end  to  your  sitting.  Begone !  Give 
ivay  to  honester  men.**|  Suunping  his  foot,  as 
te  spoke  thus,  very  heavily  on  the  floor,  the 
loor  was  flung  open  suddenly,  and  he  stood  in 
he  midst  of  **  ^re  or  six  files  of  musketeers,** 
rith  their  arms  ready ! 

i  In  that  moment  perished,  for  a  time,  the 
Igfata  in  whose  name  twelve  years  of  the  mis- 
eries of  civil  war  had  been  unrepiningly  en- 
»uatered,  **  making  vain  and  viler  than  dirt 
he  blood  of  so  many  faithful  and  valiant  Eng- 
ishmen,  who  had  left  their  countrymen  in  this 
iberty  of  Parliament,  bought  with  their  lives.** 
t  is  needless  to  say  that  resistance,  to  any  suc- 
«ssful  end,  was  idle ;  yet  not  without  such  re- 
iistance  as  might  serve  to  enter  their  immortal 
irotest  with  posterity  did  these  lion-hearted 
lepublicans  leave  the  scene  (now  degraded  and 
>rofaned\pf  their  yet  glorious  and  undying  tri- 
tniphs.  I' Then  the  general,'*  pursues  Lord 
Bicester!  **  pointing  to  the  speaker  in  his  chair, 
aid  to  Harrison,  *  Fetch  him  down.'  Harrison 
rent  to  the  speaker,  and  spoke  to  him  to  come 
[own ;  hut  the  speaker  sat  still  and  said  nothing. 
Take  him  down !'  said  the  general ;  then  Har- 
iaon  went  and  pulled  the  speaker  by  the  gown. 


*  Lvdknr,  -rol.  U.,  p.  450;  and  m«  LiBgwd'b  HiMory, 
oL  ii.,  9, 171.  t  Leicwtw*!  Jomal,  p.  141. 

t  FM«MtPQlitkin,p.lt9. 


and  he  oame  down.*  It  happened  that  day  that 
Algernon  Sidney  sat  next  to  the  speaker  on  the 
right  hand.  The  general  said  to  Harrison,  *  Put 
him  out !'  Harrison  spake  to  Sidney  to  go  out ; 
but  he  said  he  would  not  go  out,  and  sat  still. 
The  general  said  again,  *  Put  him  out  !*  Then 
Harrison  and  Worsley  (who  conmianded  the 
general's  own  regiment  of  foot)  put  their  hands 
upon  Sidney's  shoulders,  as  if  they  would  force 
him  to  go  out  Then  he  rose  and  went  to- 
wards the  door.  Then  the  general  went  to  the 
table  where  the  maoe  lay,  which  ased  to  be  car- 
ried before  the  speaker,  and  said,  *  Take  away 
these  bawbles !'  so  the  soldiers  took  away  the 


While  this  extraordmary  scene  of  violence 
proceeded  thus,  the  mi^rity  of  the  members 
had  gradually  withdrawn ;  and  now,  as  the 
more  eminent  men,  who  had  waited  to  the  last, 
moved  slowly  towards  the  door,  through  files 
of  musketeers  drawn  up  on  either  si&,  they 
received  to  the  last,  in  passionate  insults  irom 
Cromwell,  the  tribute  which  their  defence  of 
the  Commonwealth  had  well  merited  from  the 
lips  of  its  destsoyer.  Nicknames  were  flung  in 
the  face  of  each.  Challooer  was  pointed  to  as 
a  drunkard  ;t  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  was  accu- 
sed of  adultery ;  Alderman  Allen  of  public  em- 
bezzlements ;  even  poor  Whitelocke  of  gross 
injustice ;  and  as  the  lord-general's  old  friend, 
Harry  Marten,  passed,  he  was  asked  if  a  whore- 
master  was  fit  to  sit  and  govern.!  AnK>ng  the 
latest  of  all  came  Vane ;  and  as  he  came,  he 
once  again  protested  **  in  a  loud  voice*'  against 
the  fatal  scene  which  had  been  acted.  **  This 
is  not  honest,"  he  said.  "Yea,  it  is  against 
morality  and  common  honesty."  At  that  in- 
sunt,  it  is  possible  Cromwell  felt  some  shame. 
He  paused,  as  though  to  rally  himself  with  the 
recollection  of  some  personal  or  private  vice 
he  might  fling  against  his  great  rival,  but  when 
he  spoke,  his  harsh  voice  had  a  troubled  tooe» 
and  he  merely  uttered  the  few  words  that  have 
become  so  memorable,  "  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir 
Harry  Vane  !  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Har- 
ry  Van$  /"  No  vice  would  stick,  even  as  a  he, 
against  the  virtue  and  simplicity  of  the  most 
spotless  statesman  in  our  an nals.  Vane  passed 
on,  and  no  nickname  followed  him. 

Cromwell  was  now  virtually  lord  of  England, 
and  stood  with  a  heavier  and  more  daring  foot 
upon  her  neck  than  had  ever  been  placed  there 
by  any  of  her  kings.  "  He  seized,"  says  Lud- 
low,  "  on  the  records  that  were  in  the  House 

*  Lenthall  was  by  bo  iMant «  man  of  gallaatrf  or  horo- 
\na.  On  many  ooeaaions,  indeed,  he  tbowed  himaelf  defi- 
cient in  the  most  otdinary  epirit ;  hot  theie  were  two  ind- 
dente  in  hit  life,  when  the  Tery  extent  of  the  ootrace  ooqi- 
mitted  on  the  aathority  with  which  he  wat  invested  aeema 
to  have  poeitiTely  lifVed  him  far  above  the  atrain  of  comnMm 
men.  These  incident*  wera  Charlee**  attempted  arreat  of 
the  five  member*,  and  Cromwell**  present  and  greater 
crime.  Sir  Arthur  Haxlerig  corroborate*  the  account  of  the 
text  in  hi*  speech  already  <|ooted.  **  The  speaker,**  he  *aid, 
**  a  atout  man,  was  sot  willing  to  fo.  He  was  so  noble, 
that  he  frowned,  and  said  he  wotild  not  fo  out  of  the  chair 
tin  he  was  plocfced  out,  which  was  qoickly  done,  withoit 
much  compliment,  by  two  soldiera.**  Ludlow  also  tells  us, 
that  when  Harrison  went  up  to  moive  the  speaker  from  hia 
chair,  Lenthall  at  once  told  him  **  that  he  would  not  come 
down  unless  he  were  forced.  *Sir,*  said  Harrison,  *  I  will 
lend  yon  my  band  ;*  aad  thereupon,  puttinf  his  hand  with- 
in hia,  the  speaker  came  down.**  One  matter  of  ccMidera- 
tion  should,  however,  not  be  omitted :  Lenthall  bad  mod 
reason  to  expect  being  brouf  ht  to  a  sevare  account,  ir  he 
had  not  shown  resistanoa  thua.  t  Drysdale,  p.  409 

%  PerfMC  FdMaiaB,  ^  IW. 
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and  at  Mr.  Scobell's  ;*  after  which  he  went  to 
the  clerk,  and  snatching  the  act  of  dissolution, 
which  was  ready  to  pass,  out  of  his  hand,  he 
put  it  under  his  doak,  and  having  commanded 
the  doors  to  be  locked  up,  went  away  to 
Whitehall/'t 

The  officers  he  had  left  were  still  sitting  to- 
gether when  Cromwell  reappeared,  flushed  and 
excited  as  they  had  always  seen  him  after  vic- 
tory, and,  flinging  on  the  table  before  them 
the  key  of  the  House  of  Commons  (the  **  baw- 
ble"  had  been  tossed  into  the  outer  room),  told 
them  all  that  he  had  done.  "When  I  went 
there,"  he  added;  '*  I  did  not  think  to  have  done 
this ;  but,  perceiving  the  spirit  of  God  so  strong 
upon  me,  I  would  not  consult  flesh  and  blood." 
Yet  even  in  that  cabal  there  were  found  some 
voices  to  question  the  justice  of  an  act,  no 
matter  by  what  pretence  defended,  of  unparal- 
leled and  awful  outrage.  Colonel  Okey  and 
others,  it  would  seem,  spoke  out  in  condem- 
nation of  it,  "conceiving  that  the  way  they 
were  now  going  tended  to  ruin  and  confusion. 
To  these,  having  not  yet  taken  off*  his  mask, 
but  pretending  to  more  honesty  .and  self-denial 
than  ever,  he  professed  himself  resolved  to  do 
much  more  good,  and  with  more  expedition, 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  Parliament, 
which  professions  from  him  put  most  of  them 
to  silence,  and  moved  them  to  a  resolution  of 
waiting  for  a  farther  discovery  of  his  design 
before  they  would  proceed  to  a  breach  and  di- 
vision from  him.  But  Colonel  Okey,  being 
jealous  that  the  end  would  be  bad,  because  the 
means  were  such  as  made  them  justly  suspect- 
ed of  hypocrisy,  inquired  of  Col.  Desborough 
what  bis  meaning  was,  to  give  such  high  com- 
mendations to  the  Parliament  when  he  endeav- 
oured to  dissuade  the  officers  of  the  army  from 
petitioning  them  for  a  dissolution,  and  so  short 
a  time  after  to  eject  them  with  so  much  scorn 
and  contempt^  who  had  no  other  answer  to 
make  but  that,  iftver  he  drolUd  in  hit  /t/e,  he  had 
drolled  ihen,"t    It  is  a  pity  that,  in  proportion 


*  At  that  time  clerk  of  the  Hoaee. 

t  Unmble  to  omit  this  remarkable  ioeiie  in  a  memoir  of 
Crmnweli,  i  teve  endeaTOvred  to  joatify  ita  repetition  (in 
tranagreaaion  of  a  rule  which  haa  been  atrictlj  i^Menred  in 
thia  aeriea  of  biographiea)  bj  certain  new  elementa  of  char- 
acter and  intereat  that  have  occurred  to  roe  aince  the  notice 
of  Vane  waa  written.  ▲  cvriova  drcomatance  mav  be 
added,  iUualrative  of  the  atern  and  und/ing  apirit  of  the 
leadera  of  thia  famona  Long  Parliament.  Treating  Crom* 
well'a  act  of  -riolence  as  though  it  had  never  diagraced  onr 
annala,  that  Parliament,  entitled,  if  any  ever  waa,  to  boaat 
itaelf  indoatructible,  reanacitated  itself,  aa  the  reader 
knowa,  on  the  death  of  Cromwell ;  and,  in  looking  over  the 
Joumala  of  the  7th  of  January,  1650, 1  find  thia  character- 
iatic  paaaage :  **  Whereaa  thia  Houae  do  find  an  entry  in 
the  Journal  Book  of  the  20th  of  April,  1653,  in  theae  worda, 
'  Tkit  day  hi*  excellemcy  the  lord-genenu  dutolved  this 
Parliament  ;*  which  waa  done  without  conaent  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  which  thia  Houae  doth  accordingly  declare  to  bo  a 
forgery ;  and  do  order  Mr.  Scobell  to  be  aent  for  to  the  bar 
to  anavcer  it.**  From  other  minutea  in  the  aaroe  journal,  I 
And  farther  that  Mr.  Scobell  appeared  before  the  Houae 
duly  to  anawer  thia  offence,  and  that  the  obnoxioia  entnr 
having  been  ahown  him,  he  waa  naked  who  made  it.  He 
acknowledged  upon  thia  that  it  waa  hia  own  handwriting, 
and  that  he  did  it  without  the  direction  of  any  peraon  what- 
ever. The  Houae  immediately  ordered  the  entry  to  be  ex- 
punged out  of  the  joumala,  and  refeired  it  to  a  committee 
to  conaider  "  whether  the  then  late  act  of  indemnity  ex- 
tended to  pardon  that  offence.  Mid  report  their  opinion  of  it 
to  the  Houae.**  I  find  nothing  more  of  it,  however ;  mat* 
tera  of  graatet  moment  had  maauwhile  occurred  for  <»maid- 
eration! 

t  Ludlow'a  Memoir*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  460.  The  meaorialiat 
(who  then  held  command  in  Ireland)  adda,  *'  We  who  were 
fe  Ireland,  being  not  to  wett  iitformed  ^  these  OandeHiM 


as  these  Republican  officers  admitted  gtumo- 
ings  of  conscience  or  fair  intention  into  their 
plans,  they  seem  to  have  lost  altogether  what 
could  alone  effectually  senre  them  in  the  pecu- 
liar policy  they  favoured — their  craft  and  con- 
ning. It  is  wonderful  to  contemplate  the  ■■■- 
plicity  they  exhibit ;  amusing  it  might  be,  m 
less,  were  it  not  for  the  serioas  mtsebief  it  in- 
flicted on  our  country. 

A  far  differeni  scene,  howerer,  from  that 
which  he  encountered  at  the  military  eabal» 
awaited  Cromwell  at  the  council  of  slate.  la 
the  afternoon  of  this  still  eventful  day,  the  tri- 
umphant usurper,  attended  by  Laiotiert  aid 
Harrison,  entered  the  chamber  of  the  oooodL 
The  famous  Bradshaw  had  that  morning  takea 
his  seat  on  his  fresh  election  to  the  pr^ideney, 
and  it  thus  fitly  devolved  upon  him,  from  whose 
lips  had  issued  the  sentence  whi^  doomed  a 
legitimate  king  to  death  for  crimes  committed 
against  the  people,  to  rebuke  a  traitoroai 
usurper  iipon  the  threshold  of  his  ill-gouen 
power.  rCromwell  broke  the  silence  wh£h  fol- 
lowed m^  sudden  appearance  in  the  chamber : 
**  Gentlemen,**  he  said,  **  if  yoa  are  met  here 
as  private  persons,  yon  shall  not  be  diatiiibed ; 
but  if  as  a  council  of  state,  this  is  no  plaoe  lor 
you ;  and,  since  you  can't  but  know  ^i^iat  was 
done  at  the  House  in  tbe  morning,  so  take  no- 
tice that  the  Parliament  is  dissolved."  To  this 
Bradshaw  rose  and  at  once  replied :  **  Sir,  we 
have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  House  in  the 
morning,  and  before  many  hours  all  Eogfand 
will  hear  it.  But,  sir,  you  are  mistaken  to 
think  that  the  Parliament  is  dissolved,  fbr  ne 
power  under  heaven  can  dissolve  them  bat 
themselves :  therefore  take  you  notice  of  that" 
With  these  words  fdl  the  Conomoowealth  of 
England,  leaving  behind  it  a  memory  which  it 
immortal,  and  results  that  are  destined  to  live 
and  bear  fruit  forever.  Each  member  present 
in  council  at  once  rose  and  withdrew.  Sent, 
Hazlerig,  and  Love  briefly  and  emphatically 
repeating,  as  they  went,  the  soleaw  protest  of 
Bradshaw.*    Cromwell  made  do  repiy>^ 

At  early  dawn  of  the  21st  of  Apri^'a  large 
placard  was  seen  pasted  en  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons—-**  ThisJioute  to  be  l^  mm- 
furnished'* — the  work  of  some  Royalist  wit  of 
the  preceding  night,  after  orgies  which  had  no 
doubt  worthQy  celebrated  ihe  downfall  of  the 
only  suflicient  or  lasting  barrier  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Stuarts.!  On  the  moniiiig  of 
the  same  day  a  sort  ai  government  gaacMe 
was  issued  from  Whitehall  to  tbe  fuOowing 
effect :  "  The  lord-general  delivered  yesterday 
in  Parliament  divers  reasons  where/ore  «  J|re««>t 
period  should  be  pui  to  the  sitting  of  this  Parho' 
mentt  and  it  was  accordingly  done,  tbe  speaker 
and  the  members  all  departing;  ibe  groonds 
of  which  proceedings  will  {Uis  probMe)  be 


procftcea,  and  no  leaa  confident  that  tbe  priaeiplea  of  aama 
men  who  joined  In  thia  attempt  were  dtracted  fee  tlie  goad 
of  the  nation ;  and  that,  thoogh  aone  might  be  an^  ansa! 
knavea  aa  to  have  other  deaigna,  yet,  traatiitf  tbat  aa  i 


aibility  of  aoconiFiiahing  the  aame  wooU  oldiffa  tb««  t*  hB 
in  with  the  public  intereat.  and  not  to  be  ao  verjr  fmoUk  la 
attempt  the  aetting  np  for  themaelvn— choogb  va  coaU 


not  bnt  have  aome  doofala  of  tbe  ill  coascaoeaoea  of  thaat 
thinga,  yet  thonght  ooraelvee,  by  the  nilea  of^iarity,  nH^gad 
to  hope  the  beat,  and  therafore  eeafuMMd  tooct  «a  oar  nlmB 
and  ttatUm*  ae  before.^  *  Ludlow,  vnl*  iu.  p.  )iL 

t  For  the  rejoicinga  of  Chariea  Stoan  hiiMtM;  mm  Bar 
lya*8  ConrespoodaBoe,  voL  ii^  p^  lU. 


OUVEB  OHQBfWELL. 


MS 


ilMrtlj  madfpiiUie.**  la  speodj  redemption 
of  this  pledge,  a  declaration  of  the  *'groanda 
and  reaaooa  for  disaolTing  the  Parliament/'  in 
the  name  of  the  lord-general  and  hia  council 
of  offieera,  came  forth,  in  Engliah  and  French, 
OB  the  8Sd  of  April 

It  ia  due  to  eandoor  and  to  tmth,  wherein 
win  be  alwaya  found  a  aolid  Tindicatton  of  the 
ComnuMiwealth  againat  ita  betrajrer,  to  ffire 
the  eaaential  part  of  thia  decUration,  and  of 
what  other  defence  Cromwell  may  hare  sought 
to  plan  on  record,  in  the  dread  of  a  verdict  by 
poaterity  againat  hia  action  of  the  20th  of  April 
To  bring  audi  a  document  as  thia  declaration, 
for  exampte,  to  the  light  of  the  truth  which  is 
here  attempted  to  be  cast,  for  the  first  time, 
ialo  every  comer  of  these  strange  transactiona, 
ia  to  onravel  at  once  its  cunning  and  lalae  pre- 
teacea.  And  ouich  more  than  thia  will  necea- 
aarily  receive  illustration  from  any  careful  en- 
4eaTo«r  to  ahow  in  detail  what  varioua  infln- 
eoeea  were  in  action  at  that  time  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  what  miaerable  aelf-deluaiona  or  wretched 
vanities  held  spellbound  even  CromweU*a  agents 
ia  hia  tyrannoua  work ;  and  for  what  consider- 
ationa  of  dignity,  prudence,  or  auperior  and  on- 
aeifish  care  for  the  general  aafety,  the  baffled 
and  dandered  statesmen  were  content  to  "  bide 
their  time.*' 

The  declaration  opena  with  a  well-devised 
alliision  to  the  grounds  which  had  first  moved 
the  oodersigned  otScen  to  take  up  arma,  and 
eagafo  their  Uvea  and  all  that  was  dear  to 
them  in  the  cauae ;  to  the  varioua  and  aignal 
dtspeosations  through  which  Divine  Providence 
bad  led  them ;  and  to  the  witness  the  Lord 
htasaelf  had  home  to  their  unwearied  efiforts. 
They  have  been  neeeasitated,  they  then  with 
apparent  fiankneaa  atate,  **  for  the  defence  of 
the  aame  cause  they  first  aaaerted,  to  have  re- 
eoQTse  unto  ntrmrriimMry  ^tiatu,**  which  they 
Uuts  proceed  to  describe  and  defend. 

^  After  it  had  pleaaed  Ood  not  only  to  re- 
dooe  Ireland  and  give  in  Scotland,  but  so  mar- 
vtifcMaly  to  aijpear  for  hia  people  at  Worceater 
that  tbeae  nationa  were  reduced  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  peace  and  £ngland  to  perfect  quiet,  and 
tharehy  the  Parliament  had  opportunity  to  give 
the  pflKiple  the  harvest  of  their  hibour,  blood, 
aad  traaame,  and  to  setiU  a  due  Hbertf  hoik  in 
rifirtmee  io  eiml  mttd  t^irihuU  things,  whereunto 
they  were  ohhged  by  their  duty,  their  engage- 
ments, as  also  the  great  and  wonderfol  things 
•whiiil  Md  bad  wroogbt  for  them,  it  wda  a 
flsatter  of  omch  nief  to  the  good  and  weU-af- 
lected  of  the  laad  to  obaerve  the  little  progreaa 
whieh  waa  made  therein,  who  thereupon  ap- 
plied to  the  army,  expecting  redreaa  by  their 
■I nans  ;  notwithstanding  wluoh,  the  army,  be- 
lag  mmwiBmg  to  meddle  with  the  civil  authority 
in  naatteia  ao  properly  appertaining  to  it,  it  was 
agieed  that  his  excellency,  and  officers  of  the 
mrmj  which  were  members  of  Parliament, 
alMNild  be  deaired  to  move  the  Pariiament  to 
fi'uiMied  vigoroualy  in  performing  what  was 
aauaa  ia  goverameat,  and  to  the  aettHng  of  the 
CoMMaanweahh  sfoii  afoundMiian  ofjuHiu  and 
rifkiwmanetM ;  which  having  done,  we  hoped 
tkat  thia  Parliaaaeat  would  aeaaonably  have  an- 
■■luad  oor  expectation.  But  finding  (to  our 
griet)  delaya  therein,  we  renewed  our  desires 
mamhomblepetitioato  them,  which  was  pie- 
Ttt 


seated  in  August  laat ;  and  although  they  at 
that  time,  signifying  their  good  acceptance 
thereof,  returned  ua  thanks,  and  referred  the 
particulars  thereof  to  a  committee  of  the  House, 
yet  no  considerable  effect  was  produced,  nor 
any  such  progress  made  as  might  imply  their 
real  intentions  to  accompliah  what  was  peti- 
tioned for;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  more 
and  more  appeared  among  them  an  awirnon  to 
the  things  tkemHlu*,  with  much  bitttmess  ond 
opposition  to  the  pecpU  of  God,  and  his  Spirii 
aUing  tfi  them;  which  grew  so  prevalent,  that 
those  persons  of  honour  and  integrity  among  them 
who  had  eminently  appeared  for  God  and  the  puJh 
lie  good  both  be/ore  and  throughout  this  war,  were 
rendered  of  no  farther  use  in  Parliament,  than,  hf 
meeting  with  a  corrupt  party,  to  gioe  them  coun* 
tenanee  to  carry  on  their  ends,  and  for  eflTecting 
the  deaire  they  had  of  perpetuating  themselves 
in  the  supreme  government  For  which  pur* 
pose  the  said  party  long  opposed,  and  frequently 
declared  themaelves  against  having,  a  new  rep> 
resentative;  and  when  they  aaw  themaelves 
necessitated  to  take  that  bill  into  conaideration, 
they  resolved  to  make  uee  of  it  to  recruit  the  House 
with  persons  of  the  same  sjarit  and  temper,  there* 
Inf  to  perpetuate  their  own  sitting,  which  intention 
divers  of  the  activeat  among  them  did  mani* 
feat,  labouring  to  perauade  others  to  a  conaent 
therein:  and  the  better  to  eflhet  Uus,  i2iMr«  jm- 
titions,  preparing  from  several  coanties  for  the 
continuanee  of  t&s  Parliament,  were  encouraged^ 
if  not  set  on  foot,  by  many  of  tkem, 

"  For  obviating  of  theae  evils,  the  officers  of 
the  army  obtain^  several  meetings  with  some 
of  the  Pariiament  to  consider  what  fitting  meana 
and  remedy  might  be  applied  to  prevent  the 
aame ;  but  auch  endeavoura  proving  altogether 
inefiectual  it  became  most  evident  to  the  army, 
as  tkey  doubt  not  it  also  is  to  all  considering  per* 
sons,  that  thia  Parliament,  through  the  corrup- 
tion of  aome,  the  jealousy  of  others,  the  non- 
attendance  and  negligence  of  many,  would 
never  answer  tkose  ends  whkk  God,  his  people^ 
and  the  whole  nation  expected  fh>m  them,  but 
that  this  cause,  which  the  Lord  hath  ao  greatly 
bleaaed,  and  bore  witness  to,  should  languish 
under  their  hands,  and  by  degreea  be  vmoUy 
toat,  and  the  Uvea,  libertiea,  and  oomfoits  of 
his  people  delivered  into  their  enemies'  handsu 

*«  All  which  being  aadly  and  aeriously  con- 
sidered by  the  honest  people  of  this  nation,  as  well 
as  by  the  army,  and  wisdmn  and  direction  being 
sought  from  the  Lord,  it  seemed  to  tie  a  duty  in* 
cumbent  upon  ua,  who  had  aeen  ao  much  of 
the  power  and  preeence  of  God  going  along 
with  us,  to  consider  of  some  more  effectuu 
meana  to  aecure  the  cauae  which  the  good  peo- 
I^e  of  this  Commonwealth  had  been  ao  long 
engaged  in,  and  to  eotakUsh  righteousness  and 
peace  in  ihese  nations. 

^  After  much  debate,  it  was  judged 


ry,  and  agreed  upon,  that  the  suprewu  authority 
should  be  by  the  Parliament  devolved  upon  known 
persons — men  fearing  God  and  of  approved  ta- 
tegritU'^^and  the  government  of  the  Common' 
y^altk  committed  unto  them  for  a  time,  as  the 
most  hopeful  way  to  encourage  and  countenance 
aU  Go£e  people,  reform  the  laws,  and  adwunister 
justice  impartially ;  hoping  thereby  the  people  may 
forget  monarchy,  and,  understanding  their  true 
eleOion  of  successive  Parliaments,  may  kaae  the 
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govemnuni  gettted  upon  a  true  hoiis,  witkcnU  haZ' 
ard  to  this  gforious  cause,  or  necessitating  to  keep 
up  armies  for  the  defence  of  the  same.  And  being 
still  resolved  to  use  all  means  possible  to  avoid 
extraordinary  courses*  we  prevailed  witb  about 
twenty  members  of  Parliament  to  give  us  a 
conference,  with  whom  we  freely  and  plainly 
debated  the  necessity  and  justness  of  our  pro- 
posals on  that  behalf,  and  did  evidence  that 
ihoee,  and  not  the  act  under  their  considera- 
tion, would  most  probably  bring  forth  some- 
thing answerable  to  that  work,  the  foundation 
whereof  God  himself  hath  laid,  and  is  now  carry- 
ing  on  in  the  world ;  the  which,  notwithstanding, 
found  no  acceptance;  but  instead  thereof,  it 
was  offered,  that  the  way  was  to  continue  still 
this  present  Parliament,  as  being  that  from 
which  we  might  reasonably  expect  all  good 
things;  and  this,  being  vehemently  insisted 
upon,  did  much  confirm  us  in  our  apprehen- 
Bions,*that  not  any  love  to  a  representative,  but 
the  making  use  thereof  to  recruit  and  so  per- 
petuate themselves,  was  their  aim. 

**They  being  plainly  dealt  with  about  this, 
and  told  that  neither  the  nation,  the  honest  in- 
terest, nor  we  ourselves  would  be  deluded  by 
Buch  dealings,  they  did  agree  to  meet  again  the 
next  day  in  the  afternoon  for  mutual  satisfac- 
tion, it  being  consented  to  by  the  members 
present,  that  endeavours  should  be  used  that  no- 
thing in  the  mean  time  should  be  done  in  Par- 
liament that  might  exclude  or  frustrate  the 
proposals  before  mentioned. 

'*  Notwithstanding  this,  the  next  morning  the 
Parliament  did  make  more  haste  than  usi^  in 
carrying  on  their  said  act,  being  helped  on 
therein  by  some  of  the  persons  engaged  to  us 
the  night  before,  none  of  them  whicm  were  then 
present  endeavouring  to  oppose  the  same ;  and 
neing  ready  to  put  the  main  question  for  con- 
summating the  said  act,  whereby  our  aforesaid 
proposals  would  have  been  rendered  void,  and 
the  way  of  bringing  them  into  a  fair  and  full 
debate  of  Parliament  obstructed;  for  preventing 
thereof,  and  all  the  sad  and  evil  consequences 
which  must,  upon  the  grounds  aforesaid,  have 
ensued,  and  whereby,  at  one  blow,  the  interest 
of  all  honest  men,  and  of  this  glorious  cause, 
had  been  in  danger  to  be  laid  in  the  dost,  and 
these  nations  embroiled  in  new  troubles,  at  a 
time  when  our  enemies  abroad  are  watching 
all  advantages  against  us,  and  some  of  them 
actually  engaged  in  war  vnth  us,  we  have  been 
necessitated,  though  with  much  reluctance,  to  put 
an  end  to  this  Parliament ;  which  yet  we  have 
done  {we  hope)  out  of  an  honest  heart,  preferring 
this  cause  above  our  names,  lives,  families,  or  in- 
terests, how  dear  soever,  with  clear  intention  and 
real  purposes  of  heart  to  call  to  the  government 
persons  of  approved  fidelity  and  honesty,  believing 
that,  as  no  wise  men  will  expect  to  gather 
grapes  of  tlMms,  so  good  men  will  hope  that, 
Sr  persons  so  qualified  be  chosen,  the  fruits  of 
a  just  and  righteous  reformation,  so  long  prayed 
and  wished  for,  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
be  in  due  time  obtained,  to  the  refreshing  of  all 
those  good  hearts  who  have  been  panting  after 
these  things. 

^Mueh  more  might  have  been  said,"  the 
declaration  proceeded,  **  if  it  had  been  our  desire 
to  justify  ourselves  by  aspersing  others,  and  raking 
into  the  misgovernment  of  affairs ;  but  we  shall 


conclude  with  this :  that  as  W6  have  been  M 
by  necessity  and  Providence  to  act  as  we  bavs 
done,  even  beyond  and  above  our  own  ttMNigbIs 
and  desires,  so  we  shall,  and  do,  in  that  part 
of  this  great  work  which  is  behind,  pat  our- 
selves wholly  upon  the  Lord  for  a  hleaaiog^ 
profisssing  we  look  not  to  stand  one  day  wiUi- 
out  bis  support,  much  less  to  bring  to  pass  all 
the  things  mentioned  and  desired  without  his 
assistance ;  and  therefore  do  soleoMily  deave 
and  expect  that  all  men,  as  they  would  not  pro- 
voke the  Lord  to  their  own  destruciioa,  skimld 
wait  for  such  issue  as  He  should  bring  fordk,  astd 
to  follow  their  business  with  peaceable  BpsriU^ 
wherein  we  promise  them  protectioa*  ij  his 
assistance. 

**  And  for  those  who  profess  their  fear  aad 
love  to  the  name  of  God,  that,  seeing  ni  gremi 
measure  for  their  sokes,  and  for  rightaomne»s^ 
sake,  we  have  taken  our  lives  tn  our  hands  to  do 
these  things,  they  would  be  constant  with  the 
Lord  day  and  night  on  our  behalf,  that  we  mmj 
obtain  grace  from  him ;  and  seeing  we  have 
made  so  often  mention  of  his  name,  that  we 
may  not  do  the  least  dishonour  thereunto— > 
which,  indeed,  would  be  our  confusion,  and  a 
stain  to  the  whole  profession  of  godliness — we 
beseech  them  also  to  live  in  all  humility,  meek- 
ness, righteousness,  and  love  one  tovrvds  as- 
other  and  towards  all  men,  that  so  they  may 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  the  foolish  who 
falsely  accuse  them,  and  to  know  that  the  late 
great  and  glorious  dispensations,  whereis  the 
Lord  bath  so  wonderfully  appeared  in  hringieg 
forth  these  things  by  the  travail  and  htood  of 
his  children,  ought  to  oblige  them  so  to  ^ 
the  wisdom  and  love  of  Christ  as  may  et 
others  to  honour  their  holy  profession,  bea 
they  see  Christ  to  be  in  them  of  a  truth." 

With  these  words  the  declaration 
**We  do  farther  purpose,  before  it  tie 
more  particularly  to  show  the  grounds  ef  our  pr^ 
ceedingSr  and  the  reasons  of  this  late  great  ac- 
tion and  change,  which  in  this  tec  have  hmt  hint- 
ed at.  And  we  do  lastly  declare,  that  an  judges^ 
sheriflTs,  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  balifi, 
committees,  and  commissioners,  sad  all  other 
civil  officers  and  public  ministers  whatsoever, 
within  this  Commonweahh  or  any  part  thereol^ 
do  proceed  in  their  respective  places  nod  oft- 
oes ;  and  all  persons  whatsoever  are  to  give 
obedience  to  them,  as  fully  as  when  the  Parlia- 
ment was  sitting."* 

/  /After  an  unholy  act,  there  is  nothing  so  nel- 
ural  as  holy  profession.  Throcgh  no  gape 
have  spiritual  ebullitions  of  this  sort  vented 
themselves  so  freely  as  throngh  those  of  aa- 
righteousness.  In  the  whole  of  this  dedara- 
tion  there  is  nothing  tangible  or  substantial ;  it 
is  profession  throughout ;  and  in  professing  toe 
much,  as  these  officers  are  made  to  do,  they 
declare  a  conscious  deficiency.  What  they  al- 
lege respecting  the  purpose  of  the  itatnsnif 
not  to  dissolve  of  their  own  aceord,  is  iatly 
disproved  by  the  scenes  of  debate  and  ooeedl 
which  preceded,  and  were  even  interrvpted  ^ 
the  outrage  of  the  30th  of  April ;  and  thia  ess- 
tradiction  is  indeed  so  flfigTant,  that  in  a  later 
part  of  the  declaration  It  is  not  sooght  to  bs 
concealed,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  i 
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lUse  it  by  an  assertion  that  when  they  die- 
^tered  that  sudden  change  of  the  policy  of  the 
(tateenien,  they  had  good  reason  to  **  appro- 
lend'*  that  its  aim  was  not  *'  any  Ioto  to  a  new 
-epresentative,  but  the  making  use  thereof  to 
ecrait  and  so  perpetuate  themselves."  The 
Usingenuous  sophism  carries  its  •wn  refhtation 
vith  it.  Not  by  its  result  in  that  sense  was 
tacb  a  measure  to  be  tested,  but  by  the  just- 
less  and  fairness  of  its  own  provisions.  Would 
hese  officers  have  dared  to  publish  a  copy  of 
he  bill  in  question  1  Cromwell  had  seised  the 
mly  one  in  existence  (it  had  not  been  printed, 
>r  even  engrossed)  on  the  day  of  the  dissolu- 
ion  ;  had  carried  it  himself,  under  his  cloak,  to 
lis  own  house  at  Whitehall,  and  was  never  af- 
erward  kaown  to  refer  to  it  in  any  way.  An 
ittempt  has  already  been  made  in  this  work, 
lowever,  to  recover  the  substance  of  its  main 
>rovisions,*  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
ieve,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  were  tried  and 
bund  too  popular  in  the  issue  of  writs  for  cer- 
ain  Parliaments  of  the  Protectorate.  Too 
K>pular  for  the  purposes  of  despotism  they 
night  be  expected  to  have  proved.  They  im- 
Kidied,  in  truth,  a  fair,  a  reasonable,  a  perfectly 
konest  appeal  to  the  intelligent  classes  of  the 
)eople.  The  measure  was  worthv  of  such  a 
fttatesman  as  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  was,  in  all 
respects,  what  he  might  fearlessly  have  rested 
lis  case  upon  with  the  people  and  with  pos- 
;erity.  The  officers  expose,  unconsciously, 
Lheir  weakness  and  insecurity  alone,  when  they 
confess  that  the  result  of  such  a  measure 
would  have  been  to  restore  the  statesmen  to 
>ower  with  additional  strength  for  the  realixa- 
lion  of  their  wise  purposes.  These  hundred 
ind  thirty  men  were  at  once  to  be  re-enforced 
>y  three  hundred  and  thirty  supporters,  who 
»tx>nld  speak,  not  their  sentiments  only,  but 
U&o  those  of  the  people !   /  / 

What  else  is  said  in  thisMecIaration  and  de- 
fence 1  A  few  things,  which  may  be  well  to 
remember.  It  is  declared  that  the  new  gov- 
smment  had  been  specially  called  into  exist- 
ence in  order  to  **  settle  the  Commonwealth  on 
1  foundation  of  justice  and  righteousness  *,'* 
that  the  people  of  God,  and  his  Spirit  acting  in 
them,  were  to  be  the  main  agents  of  the  work; 
that  a  new  interest  of  that  kind  had  arisen, 
which  the  nation  was  now  to  look  to  chiefly, 
namely,  that  of  the  people  of  God  in  question, 
Dr,  in  other  words,  the  honest  people,  the  hon- 
est interest ;  that,  in  accordance  with  this,  per- 
sons of  that  class,  and  of  approved  fidelity  and 
honesty,  would  instantly  be  called  into  the 
government.  (In  short,  it  is  plainly  sought  to 
be  conveyed  that  the  reign  of  saints  was  about 
to  begin ;  and,  to  do  them  justice,  some  of  the 
officers  believed  in  the  delusion  which  the  rest 
tbos  skilfully  practised,  'f  It  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark, also,  that  the  very  statesmen  who  on 
the  day  of  dissolution  bad  been  covered  with 
foulest  epithets  of  insult,  are  here  in  shame  ad- 
mitted to  be  persons  of  honour  and  integrity, 
who  had  eminently  appeared  for  God  and  the 
anbUe  good  both  before  and  throughout  the 
war.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  the  declara- 
tion oonfesses  the  existence  of  considerable 
sympathy  with  the  last  Parliament  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  (thoogh  it  would  imply  its  having 
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been  unAiriy  obtained),  and  plainly  dreads  the 
outbreak  of  more.  It  refers  uneasily  to  divers 
petitions  from  several  counties  for  the  Parlia- 
ment's continuance,  and  finds  it  needful  to  im- 
plore **  all  men,*'  as  they  would  not  provoke  the 
Lord  to  their  own  destruction,  to  wait  patient- 
ly for  such  issue  as  He  should  bring  forth,  and 
to  follow  their  business  meanwhile  with  peace- 
able spirits.  Finally,  the  authors  of  this  dec- 
laration, as  if  in  betrayal  of  even  their  own 
sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  all  the  reasons  they 
had  attempted  for  the  late  mischievous  outrage, 
declare  it  to  be  their  purpose,  "  before  it  be 
long,"  to  show  more  particularly  the  grounds 
of  their  proceedings,  and  the  reasons  of  the 
late  great  action  and  change. 

And  it  was  not  long,  it  may  be  conlessed— a 
day  or  two  only  bad  elapsed — when  a  second 
declaration  appeared  accordingly.  It  was  brief, 
however ;  contained  nothing  that  had  not  been 
said  in  even  greater  detail  in  the  first  ;*  was 
merely  a  compromise  for  additional  delay ;  and 
may  fairly  be  taken  to  imply  a  farther  doubt,  on 
the  part  of  Cromwell  and  his  officers,  of  the 
quiet  or  patience  of  the  people  in  the  new  and 
strange  order  of  things.  It  was  followed  by  a 
third  and  more  memorable  declaration,  which 
appeared  significantly  in  the  name  of  **  Oliver 
Cromwell,  captain-general,"  only.  This  was 
published  on  the  last  day  of  April ;  was  com- 
prised in  about  twenty  lines ;  and  stated,  that 
whereas  it  had  been  promised,  in  the  declara- 
tion of  the  22d,  thai  person*  ef  approved  fidelily 
and  hontity  should  be  called  from  the  several  parts 
of  the  Commontpealih  to  the  supreme  authonly^  it 
now  appeared  that  some  time  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  such  an  assembly  could  be  brought  to- 
gether.  It  was  therefore  judged  proper,  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  and  inconveniences  which , 
might  in  the  mean  time  arise  to  the  Common- 
wealth, that  a  council  of  state  should  be  con- 
stituted, to  take  care  of  and  superintend  the 
peace,  safety,  and  present  management  of  pub- 
lic afiTairs.f.  / , 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  how-  ' 
ever,  as  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  if  he 
glances  a  page  or  two  back,  that  no  such  pledge 
as  this,  which  plainly  implies  a  Parliament,  had 
been  given  in  the  declaration  of  the  32d.  The 
words  there  used  were,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion '*  to  call  to  the  government  persons  of  ap- 
proved fidelity  and  honesty."  The  only  infer- 
ence undoubtedly  was  that  of  an  election  of  a 
council  of  state,  and  most  certainly  not  of  any 
'*  assembly"  from  **  several  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." Whence,  then,  had  arisen  this 
so  sudden  change !  Whence  could  it  possibly 
have  arisen,  but  from  some  paramount  neces- 
sity, as  suddenly  made  apparent  in  the  nation, 
and  which  declared  to  Cromwell  the  expedien- 
cy of  rendering  that  military  council  of  his 
somewhat  more  palatable  to  the  people,  even 
separated  and  distracted  as  they  were,  by  a 
certain  show  of  civil  countenance  and  concur- 
rence 1  Such  facts  as  these,  and  the  consider- 
ations they  carry  vrith  them,  are  of  singular 
importance  towards  a  due  estimate  of  this  mo- 
mentous crisis.    It  was  clearly  by  steps  the 


*  It  woold  be  aael«M  to  quote  it  ben,  u  there  i«  not  « 
nagle  mtw  point  in  it.  It  ma/  be  foaiul  in  SeTeiml  Pio> 
oeedings.  No.  187,  Britieh  Maeevai  Librarr. 

t  Moderau  PnbUtber,  111.  Perfect  Politidna,  173 
Oodwin't  CouMBwenlth,  ?oL  lii.,  p.  MO. 
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moat  gradual  oor  Cromwell  was  moaatiDg  his 
throne.  From  the  body  of  the  king,  be  had 
stepped  upon  the  roins  of  the  Parliament  of 
statesmen ;  and  from  the  carcass  of  a  second 
Parliament  of  saints,  he  proposed  to  vault  into 
the  Protector's  throne.        /  / 

It  is  instructive  to  know  that  any  instant 
declaration  of  his  despotic  purpose,  after  his 
action  of  the  20th  of  April,  might  still  have 
been  fatal  to  the  scheme.  It  argues  much  for 
the|[erms  of  good  that  were  in  the  people  yet, 
deluded  as  ^ey  had  been  by  their  enemies, 
mistaken  byllilr.fnGnds,  and  now  on  the  eve 
of  a  consumnHlliMi  of  delusion  and  mistake  at 
once  fatal  and  never  to  be  redeemed.  We  see 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  for 
so  many  years  their  security  and  rights  with 
the  great  thought  of  ParHament,  that  its  very 
name  was  to  prove  a  sufficient  veil  to  hide  from 
them  the  darkest  designs ;  and  a  merest  shad- 
ow and  pretence  of  its  great  significance  to  all 
that  was  held  valuable  in  England  was  to  en- 
able Cromwell  to  pass  for  something  less  than 
the  usurper  his  precipitate  deed  of  the  20th  was 
calculated  to  declare  him,  and  indeed  to  wipe 
out  no  small  or  indifierent  portion  of  the  very 
crime  of  that  deed,  forced  on  him,  as  it  was,  be- 
fore his  plans  were  ripe,  by  the  intrepid  and  self- 
possessed  resolution  of  Vane  and  his  friends. 
Sympathies  were  thus  to  be  divided  between 
the  old  and  new  Parliaments ;  the  expectation 
of  the  new  birth  would  greatly  suspend  any 
violent  workings  of  judgment  against  the  old 
murder ;  the  troublesome  honesty  of  the  few 
officers  who  might  happen  to  stick  to  the  saints* 
reign  would  be  more  easily  dealt  with;  and, 
finally,  explanations  might  be  much  better  giv- 
en to  an  assembly  of  that  description,  and 
through  them  to  the  country,  by  some  speech 
which  the  captain-general  could  at  once  deliv- 
ec,  on  hie  own  ground,  supported  by  the  pres- 
tige of  his  name  and  influence,  and  without 
eentrol  from  any  possible  quarter,  than  any 
such  farther  declaration  as  had  been  promised 
from  the  military  council  could  in  any  case 
supply. 

And  in  this  way,  it  happened  accordingly, 
such  exi^anations  were  actually  given.  They 
shall  be  noticed  in  this  place,  because,  though 
they  do  not  thus  occur  in  order  of  time,  the 
subject  to  which  they  relate  is  under  discussion 
here,  and  could  never  be  disposed  of  in  any  de- 
gree fairly  or  conclusively  without  listening  to 
all  that  Cromwell  himself,  coolly  and  cautioos- 
ly  meditating  the  matter,  may  at  any  time,  or 
under  any  c&cumstances,  have  either  divulged 
or  sought  to  conceal  respecting  it. 

After  various  striking  allusions  (which  win 
more  properly  find  insertion  in  another  place) 
to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  following  its 
progress  up  to  the  settlement  of  the  govern* 
ment  in  "  the  name,  at  least,  of  a  common- 
wealth," and  specially  developing  what  he  called 
<•  God's  mercies"  in  it,  the  captain* general  thus 
proeeeded :  "  I  shall  now  begin  a  little  to  re- 
meniber  you  of  the  passages  that  have  been 
transacted  since  Worcester  fight;  whence 
coming  with  my  fellow-officers  and  soldiers,  we 
expected — and  had  some  reasonable  confidence 
that  our  expectations  should  not  be  frustrated 
— that  the  authoritv  that  then  was,  having  such 
a  history  to  look  back  unto,  such  a  God  that 


appeared  for  them  bo  eminently,  so  yimbty,  tte 
even  our  enemies  many  times  confeseed  thai 
God  himself  was  engaged  against  them,  or  tbc^ 
should  never  have  been  brought  so  low,  asr 
disappointed  in  every  undertaking — for  that 
may  be  said,  by  the  way,  had  we  miscarried  bet 
once,  where  had  we  been  1 — I  say,  we  did  think, 
and  had  some  reasonable  confidence,  that,  com- 
ing up  then,  the  mercies  that  God  bad  showed, 
the  expectations  that  were  in  the  hearts  of  aB 
good  men,  would  have  prompted  those  that 
were  in  anthority  to  have  done  those  good 
things  which  might,  by  honest  men,  have  been 
judged  a  return  fit  for  such  a  God  and  worthy 
of  such  mercies,  and,  indeed,  a  discharge  ti 
duty  to  those  for  whom  all  these  mercies  have 
been  showed,  that  is,  the  interest  of  the  three 
nations — the  true  interest  of  the  three  natiooa. 

**  And  if  I  should  now  labour  to  be  particalar 
in  enumerating  some  businesses  that  have  been 
transacted  from  that  time  till  the  dissolattcm 
of  the  late  Parliament,  indeed  I  should  be  opos 
a  theme  that  would  be  very  troublesome  to  bqj* 
self;  for  I  must  say  for  myself  and  fellow-offi- 
cers, we  have  rather  desired  and  studied  hesl- 
ing,  than  to  rake  into  sores  and  look  backward, 
to  render  things  in  those  colours  that  would 
not  be  very  well  pleasing  to  any  good  eye  to 
look  upon.  Only  this  we  must  say,  for  oor  own 
exoneration,  and  as  thereby  laying  some  fosad- 
ation  for  the  making  evident  the  neuMsktf  mnd 
duty  that  was  tneumbent  upon  ut  to  mmke  tku  imM 
great  change,  I  think  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  o&n 
a  word  or  two  in  that,  not  taking  plessore  to 
rake  into  the  business,  were  there  not  sobm 
kind  of  necessity  so  to  do. 

/J*  Indeed  we  may  say,  without  comaieodi^ 
ourselves — I  mean  myself,  and  those  gSBtleoiea 
that  have  been  engaged  in  the  military  af&ire 
—that,  upon  our  return,  we  came  fully  host  in 
oor  hearts  and  thoughts  to  desn«  and  sse  al 
fair  and  hiwful  means  we  could  to  have  had  the 
nation  to  reap  the  fruit  of  all  Uiat  Mood  aad 
treasure  that  had  been  expended  in  this  csase; 
and  we  have  had  many  desires  and  thirstings 
in  our  spirits  to  find  out  ways  and  means  where- 
in we  might  any  ways  be  instrumental  to  he^ 
it  forward;  and  we  were  very  tender,  for  a 
long  time,  so  much  as  to  petition,  till  Asgosl 
last  or  thereabouts ;  we  never  ofTi^ed  to  peti- 
tion  ;  but  some  of  our  then  members,  and  otfti^ 
ers,  having  good  acquaintance  and  retatjon  is 
divers  members  of  the  Parliament,  we  did,  frooi 
time  to  time,  soH^jhat  which  we  thoogfat  (if 
there  had  been  nf)Kdy  to  prompt  them,  nobody 
to  call  upon  them)  would  have  been  hsteoed  to, 
out  of  ingenuity  and  integrity  in  them,  thM  had 
opportunity  to  have  answered  our  expectatioBB ; 
and  truly,  when  we  saw  nothing  would  be  dofie, 
we  did,  as  we  thought,  according  to  oor  do^, 
remind  them  by  a  petition — ^which  petition  I  wop- 
pose  the  most  of  you  have  seen — ^whtch  ws  dis 
livered  either  in  July  or  August  last :  what  ^ 
feet  that  had  is  likewise  very  well  known.  Ths 
truth  is,  we  had  no  return  at  all  that  was  satis* 
faction  for  us,  but  a  few  words  given  us.  Ths 
businesses  petitioned  for,  most  of  them,  ws 
were  told,  were  under  consideration ;  and  thoss 
that  were  not  had  very  little  or  no  conaiden* 
tion  at  all." 

Up  to  this  point  nothing  is  to  be  obserred  b«l 
a  vague  repetition  of  the  dedaration  of  the  of 
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ten  on  Uie  38d  of  April    Some  remarkable 
passages  follow,  however,  in  which  mach  that 
n  mast  worthy  of  attention  will  be  foond. 
Preteoeea  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people, 
**in  every  comer  of  the  land,**  are  set  forth ; 
the  meetings  of  the  cabal  of  soldiers  and  mod- 
erate or  dishonest  members  are  craftily  descri- 
bed as  of  anthority  from  the  Parliament ;  the 
principle  of  the  bill  prepared  by  Vane  is  ae- 
ioiowledged  to  be  just,  thoagh  a  want  of  "  in- 
tegrity and  caution**  ia  alle^  against  its  de- 
tails; the  absolute  intention  of  the  Pariiament 
to  dissolve  themselves  is  not  sought  to  be  de- 
Bied ;  and  the  whole  Is  wrapped  up  in  a  cloud 
of  words,  implying  communications  with  **  the 
Lord,**  which  is  certainly  well  adapted  to  mys- 
tiiy  whatever  glimmerings  or  professions  of 
substantial  or  lM>nest  meaning  might,  without 
il,  have  hoped  to  settle  upon  the  minds  of  the 
assembly.    It  is  worth  remark,  moreover,  that 
the  motives  of  reserving  these  explanations  to 
siKh  an  occasion  is  fairly  avowed. 
^jlf  Finding  the  people  dissatisfied  in  ewery  cor- 
mtr  tfUUnMtion^  and  bringing  home  to  our  doors 
the  noB-perfondanee  ef  tinse  things  that  had 
been  promised,  and  were  of  due  to  be  perform- 
ed, we  did  think  ourselves  concerned ;  we  en- 
deavoured, as  became  honest  men,  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  honest  men  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  we  had,  divers  times,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  meeting  with  divers  members  of  Par- 
lismeiit;  and  truly  we  did  not  begin  this  till 
Oetober  last,  and  in  those  meetings  did,  in  all 
foitbliilness  and  sincerity,  beseech  them  that 
tbey  would  be  mindful  of  their  duty  to  God  and 
n,  and  of  the  discharge  of  their  trust  to  God 
1  man.    I  believe  these  gentlemen  that  are 
ny  of  them  here  can  tell  that  toe  had,  at  the 
Umst^  tea  or  twehe  meetings,  taott  humbly  begging 
mmd  beaeeehing  them  thai,  of  their  own  aeeorda,  thev 
wmili  4o  thou  good  things  that  had  been  promised, 
tkmt  so  it  wttf  ht  afoear  they  did  not  do  them  by  any 
am^geation  from  the  army,  but  of  their  own  tnge- 
— ify,  so  tender  were  we  to  preserve  them  tm  the 
ti'pmlMtian  and  opinion  of  the  people  to  the  uttermost. 
Aad  having  had  many  of  those  meetings,  and 
daelariog  plainly  that  the  issue  would  be  the 
jodgmeat  and  diapleasure  of  God  against  them, 
the  dissatisfaetion  of  the  people,  and  the  pot- 
tuiC  things  into  a  confusion,  yet  how  little  we 
did  prevail  we  well  know,  and,  we  believe,  is 
DOC  sakoown  to  you.    At  the  last,  when  we 
saw,  indeed,  that  thinga  would  not  be  laid  to 
hfrait,  we  had  a  serious  consideration  among 
oorselves  what  other  way  to  have  recourse 
onto :  and  when,  indeed,  we  came  to  those  close 
rooeidr rations,  they  began  to  take  the  act  of 
Che  sew  representative  to  heart,  and  seemed 
«meeediag  willing  to  put  it  on ;  ^  whieh,  had 
it  itftfm  done,  or  uiuld  it  haoe  been  done  with  that 
omi€griiy,  with  that  caution,  that  would  have  saned 
I  and  the  interest  we  hone  been  so  long  en- 


jTjniW  te,  there  could  nothing  hone  happened  to  our 
yJlfwaemiswtore  welcome  th^  that  wimld  have  been; 
MC  fiodiiig  plainly  that  the  intendment  of  it  was 
to  give  the  people  that  right  of  choice,  al- 
' ,  it  had  been  but  a  eecUng  right,  or  the 
\g  to  give  the  people  that  choice,  intend- 
ed mad  deatgned  to  recruit  the  House,  the  better  to 
tumta  themselves.  And  truly  divers  of  us, 
J  spoken  to  to  that  end  that  we  should  give 
'  to  it,  a  thiDf  to  which  we  bad  a  perpetual 


averaion,  which  we  did  abominate  the  thoughts 
of,  we  always  declared  our  judgments  against 
it,  and  our  dissatisfaction ;  but  yet  they  would 
not  hear  of  a  representative  before  it  lay  tkru 
years  before  them,  without  proceeding  with  one 
line  oonsiderably  in  it.  They  that  could  not 
endure  to  hear  of  it,  then,  when  we  came  to  our 
close  considerations,  then,  instead  of  vrotraeting, 
they  did  make  as  much  preposterous  haste  on  the 
other  hand,  and  ran  into  that  extremity ;  and  find- 
ing that  this  spirit  was  not  according  to  God, 
and  that  the  whole  weight  of  this  cause,  which 
must  needs  have  been  very  dear  unto  us,  who 
have  so  often  adventured  our  lives  for  tt,  and 
we  believe  is  so  to  you — when  we  saw  plainly 
that  there  was  not  so  much  consideration  how 
to  assert  it  or  to  provide  security  for  it,  and, 
indeed,  to  cross  those  that  they  reckoned  the 
most  troublesome  people  they  had  to  deal  with, 
which  was  the  army,  which  by  this  thne  was 
sufficiently  their  displeasure— when  we  saw 
this,  truly,  that  had  power  in  our  hands,  to  let 
the  business  go  to  such  an  issue  as  this  was  to 
throw  back  the  cause  into  the  hands  of  them  we  fast 
fought  with,  we  came  to  this  first  conclusion 
among  ourselves,  that  if  we  had  been  fought 
out  of  it,  necessity  would  have  taught  us  pa- 
tience ;  but  to  be  taken  from  us  so  unworthily, 
we  should  be  rendered  the  worst  people  in  the 
world,  and  should  become  traitors  both  to  God 
and  man ;  and  when  God  had  laid  this  to  our 
hearts,  and  that  we  found  the  interest  of  his 
people  was  grown  cheap,  and  not  laid  to  heart, 
and,  if  we  came  to  competition  of  things,  the 
cause  even  among  themselves  would  even,  al- 
most in  everjTthing,  go  to  the  ground,  this  did 
add  more  consideration  to  us,  that  there  was  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  us ;  and  truly  I  speak  it 
in  the  presence  of  some  that  are  here,  that  were 
at  the  close  consulutions~I  may  say,  as  before 
the  Lord,  the  thinking  of  an  act  of  violence  was, 
to  us,  worse  than  any  engagement  that  ever  tee  were 
in  yet,  and  worse  to  us  tiin  the  utmost  hazard  of 
our  Uvea  that  could  be;  so  unwilling  were  we,  so 
tender  were  we,  so  desirous  were  we,  if  it  were  pos* 
sible,  that  these  men  might  have  quit  their  places 
with  honour.  And,  truly,  this  I  am  the  longer 
upon,  because  it  hath  been,  in  our  hearts  and 
consciences,  our  justification,  and  hath  never  yet 
been  imparted  thorough  to  the  nation;  and  we  had 
rather  begin  with  you  to  do  it  than  to  have  done 
it  before ;  and  do  think,  indeed,  that  these  transact 
tions  be  more  projper  for  a  verbal  eommunieation 
than  to  have  put  it  into  writing.  I  doubt,  whosO' 
ever  had  put  it  on  would  have  been  tempted  to  have 
dipped  hts  pen  in  anger  and  wrath ;  but  aflTaire 
being  at  thia  posture,  that  we  saw  plainly  and 
evidently,  in  some  critical  things,  that  the  cause 
of  the  people  of  God  was  a  despised  thing, 
truly  then  we  did  believe  that  the  hands  of  other 
men  must  be  the  hands  that  must  be  trusted 
with  it ;  and  then  we  thought  it  hi^  time  for 
us  to  look  about  us,  and  to  be  sensible  of  oar 
duty."  <> 

This  extraordinary  narrative,  or  ''justifica- 
tion,** not  until  now  *<  imparted  thorough  to  the 
nation,**  is  afterward  continued  in  a  still  more 
singular,  involved,  and  weUnigh  incomprehen- 
sible style.  The  entire  passage  demaoda  quota- 
tion, since  it  is  a  fair  teat  of  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  justification  itaelf,  that  it  was  found 
necesaary  to  multiply  into  such  a  rhapsody  of 
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words  the  few  bare  pretences  on  Which  alone  it 
rests.  How  widely  different  from  the  state 
docoments  under  the  hand  of  Cromwell  that 
haTo  elsewhere  been  quoted  in  this  work,  when 
truth  clothes  him  in  her  own  language,  and — 
better  sustained  by  that  simple  and  homely  in- 
spiration within  his  soul,  than  by  any  tawdry 
afibctation  of  those  superior  judgments,  or 
<*  births  of  providence,"  which  are  never  called 
in  but  in  aid  of  miserable  pretence,  or  to  prop 
up  shattered  conviction — his  arguments  are  as 
clear  and  bright  to  the  eyes  of  men,  as  to  their 
minds  they  are  solid,  masterly,  convincing! 
Tbere  is  a  memorable  lesson  to  be  read  in  this 
contrast  alone. 

In  continuation  of  the  assertions  already 
given,  Cromwell  thus  went  on  :  **  If  I  should 
take  up  your  time  to  tell  you  what  instances 
we  have  to  satisfy  our  judgments  and  con- 
sciences that  these  things  were  not  vain  ima- 
ginations and  things  that  were  petitioned  for, 
but  that  fell  within  the  compass  of  our  certain 
knowledge  and  sense  —  should  I  repeat  these 
things  to  you,  I  should  do  that  which  I  would 
avoid,  to  rake  into  these  things  too  much  *,  only 
this :  if  anybody  were  in  competition  for  any 
place  of  real  and  signal  trust,  how  hard  and  diffi- 
cult a  thing  it  was  to  get  anything  to  be  carried 
without  making  parties  —  without  things,  in- 
deed, unworthy  of  a  Parliament !  And  when 
things  must  be  carried  so  in  a  supreme  author- 
ity, indeed,  I  think  it  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be ; 
but  when  it  came  to  other  trials,  in  that  case 
of  Wales,*  which  I  must  confess,  for  my  own 
part,  I  set  myself  upon— if  I  should  inform 
you  what  discountenance  that  business  of  the 
poor  people  of  God  there  had,  who  had  watch* 
ings  over  them,  men  like  so  many  wolves  ready  to 
catch  the  lamb  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  out  tnto 
the  world !  how  signally  they  threw  that  busi- 
ness under  foot,  to  the  discountenancing  of  the 
honest  people  tliere,  and  to  the  countenancing  of 
the  malignant  party  of  this  Commonwealth  !  I 
need  but  say  it  was  so  ;  many  have  felt,  by  sad 
experience,  it  was  so,  who  will  better  impart 
that  business  to  you ;  which,  for  myself  and 
fellow-officers,  I  think  it  was  as  perfect  a  trial 
of  our  spirits  as  anything ;  it  being  known  to 
many  of  us  that  God  kindles  a  seed  there,  in- 
deed, hardly  to  be  paralleled  since  the  primitive 
times.  I  would  this  had  been  all  the  instan- 
ces ;  but  finding  which  way  their  spirits  went, 
and  finding  that  good  was  never  intended  to  the 
people  of  God — I  mean,  when  I  say  so,  that  large 
comprehension  oj  them  under  the  several  forms  of 
godliness  in  thts  nation — when  I  saw  that  ten- 
derness was  forgotten  to  them  all  (though  it 
was  very  true  that,  by  their  hands  and  means, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  they  sat  where 
they  did),  and  afifairs,  not  to  speak  it  boasting- 
ly,  had  been  instrumentally  brought  to  that  is- 
sue they  were  brought  to  by  the  hands  of  those 


*  I  cannot  exactly  make  ont  the  alladon  here ;  but  it 
eeems  to  have  been  eume  complaint  of  too  impartial  an  ad- 


iniDiitration  of  the  law  in  Wales  (impartialiw,  at  this  time, 
u  ^oeralljr  well  defined  by  the  expression  ta  countenancing 
tht  malignant  party)^  since  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Cromwell, 


before  the  sommoning  of  this  saintly  Parliament,  had  been 
to  suspend  (by  the  affected  authority  of  the  new  council  of 
stau)  four  judges  of  South  Wales— Eltonhead,  Norbnry, 
Powel,  and  Gierke,  and  to  appoint  two  new  judges,  Corbet 
and  Ha^t,  fur  that  district.  An  extraordinary  stretch  uf 
power,  indeed,  in  a  government  that  did  not  even  arrogate 
to  itself  the  shadow  of  a  final  or  suAoieat  authority ! 


poor  creatures,  we  thought  this  an  erU  : 
tal.  I  will  not  say  they  were  at  the  uttemost 
pitch  of  reformation,  although  I  coaM  say  that 
one  thing,  the  regulation  of  the  law,  so  ooneii 
groaned  under  in  that  posture  it  now  is  ifi« 
there  were  many  words  spoken  for  it,  yet  wo 
know  many  months  together  was  not  time 
enough  to  pass  over  one  word  called  iDcmn- 
brances ;  I  say,  finding  that  this  was  the  spii^ 
and  complexion  of  them,  that  though  them 
were  faults  for  which  no  man  should  have  dared 
to  lift  his  hand,  simply  for  faults  and  faitings, 
when  yet  we  saw  their  intendment  was  to  yerpeim' 
ale  themselves  and  men  of  this  spirit,  for  soma 
had  it  from  their  own  mouths,  from  tbeir  own 
designs,  who  could  not  endure  to  bear  of  beii^ 
dissolved — ^this  was  a  high  breach  of  trust :  if 
they  had  been  a  Parliament  never  violated,  sit- 
ting as  free  and  as  blear  as  ever  any  sat  in 
England,  yet,  if  they  would  go  about  to  perpet- 
uate themselves,  we  did  think  this  so  great  a 
breach  of  trust  as  greater  couki  not  be.  And 
we  did  not  go  by  guess  in  this ;  and  to  be  out 
of  doubt  in  it,  we  did  (having  that  conference 
among  ourselves  whereof  we  gave  aecoont)  de- 
sire once  more,  the  night  before  the  diosoUtmm, 
and  it  had  been  in  our  desires  some  two  or 
three  days  before,  that  we  might  speak  witb 
some  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  Hoooe, 
that  we  might,  with  ingenuity,  open  <mr  ears 
to  them,  to  the  end  we  might  be  either  convin- 
ced of  the  ground  of  their  principles  and  inten- 
tions to  the  good  of  the  nation,  or,  if  we  eoald 
not  be  convinced,  they  would  hear  our  ofier  or 
expedient  to  prevent  this  mischief;  and,  in- 
deed, we  could  not  prevail  for  two  or  three  iaya 
till  the  night  before  the  dissolution.  There  is  a 
touch  of  this  in  that  our  declaration :  we  had 
often  desired  it.  At  that  time  we  attained  s^ 
there  were  above  twenty  of  than  who  were  mtmiberm, 
not  of  the  least  consideration  for  interest  and  cW- 
ity,  with  whom  we  desired  to  diseomrse  tkaoe 
things,  and  had  discourse  with  them;  and  it 
pleased  the  gentlemen-officers  of  the  army  to 
desire  me  to  offi^r  their  sense  to  them,  and,  in- 
deed, it  was  shortly  carried  thus.  We  told 
them  that  the  reason  of  our  desire  to  wait  upon 
them  was,  that  we  might  know  from  them  what 
security  lay  in  the  way  of  the'u-  proceeding  so 
hastily  with  their  representative,  wherein  they 
had  made  a  few  qualifications,  such  as  they 
were ;  and  how  the  whole  business  shonkl  ba 
executed  we  had  no  account  of;  and  we  do^ 
sired  them  they  would  be  pleased,  and  w« 
thought  we  had  an  interest  in  our  lives,  esutes, 
and  families,  as  well  as  the  worst  people  of  tbs 
nation,  and  that  we  might  be  bold  to  ask  satts- 
faction  in  that ;  and  if  they  did  proceed  in  hon- 
est ways,  as  might  be  safe  to  the  nation,  wo 
might  acquiesce  therein.  When  we  pressed 
them  to  give  satisfaction  in  this,  the  answer 
was  made  that  nothing  could  he  good  to  the  naiwm 
but  the  continuanec  of  this  Parliamkent.  We  won- 
dered that  we  should  have  such  a  return ;  we 
said  little  to  that ;  but,  seeing  they  wouM  ooc 
give  us  that  which  might  satisfy  us  that  their 
way  was  honest  and  safe,  they  would  give  as 
leave  to  make  our  objections. 

*«  We  did  tell  them  that  we  thought  that  way 
they  were  going  in  would  be  impracticable ;  we 
could  not  tell  them  how  it  would  be  brought  is 
pass  to  send  out  an  act  of  Parliament  into  the 
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coQDtry,  to  ha^e  qualifications  in  an  act  to  be 
tbe  rales  of  electors  and  elected,  and  not  to 
know  who  shoald  execute  this.    Desired  to  know 
wkilher  the  next  Porluimeni  were  not  like  toheoU 
Pre^nytert  1  Whether  those  qaalifications  would 
binder  them,  or  neuters  1     And  though  it  be 
oar  desire  to  Talue  and  esteem  persons  of  that 
judgment,  only  they  having  been  as  we  know, 
having  deserted  this  cause  and  interest  upon 
the  king*s  account,  and  upon  that  closure  be- 
tween Uiem  and  the  neighbour  nation,  we  do 
think  we  must  profess  we  had  as  good  have  de- 
lirered  up  our  cause  into  the  hands  of  any  as 
ioto  the  hands  of  interested  and  biased  men ; 
far  it  it  me  thing  to  live  friendly  and  brotherly ,  to 
beor  with,  mnd  love,  o  person  of  onother  judgment 
in  religion,  another  thing  to  have  any  to  far  set 
into  the  saddle  upon  that  aecomnt  as  it  should  be  in 
them  to  have  aU  the  rest  of  their  brethren  at  mercy. 
Having  had  this  discourse,  making  these  ob- 
jections of  bringing  in  neuters,  or  such  as 
should  impose  upon  their  brethren,  or  such  as 
had  given  testimony  to  the  king's  party,  and 
objecting  to  the  danger  of  it  in  drawing  the 
concourse  of  all  people  to  arraign  every  indi- 
Tidual  person  which  indeed  did  fall  obviously 
io,  and  the  issue  would  certainly  have  been  the 
patting  it  into  the  hands  of  men  that  had  little 
affection  to  this  cause,  the  answer  again  was 
made,  and  it  was  confessed  by  some,  that  these 
objections  did  lie ;  but  answer  was  made  by  a 
wery  eminent  person,  at  the  same  time  as  be/ore, 
that  nothing  would  save  the  nation  but  the  contin- 
nance  of  this  Parliament.    This  being  so,  we 
humbly  proposed  an  expedient  of  ours,  which 
was,  indeed,  to  desire,  that  the  government  be- 
ing in  that  condition  it  was,  and  things  being 
aoder  so  much  iU  sense  abroad,  and  so  likely  to 
eome  to  confusion  in  every  respect  if  it  went 
on — so  we  desired  they  toould  devolve  the  trust 
aver  to  persons  of  honour  and  integrity,  that  were 
woell  known,  men  well  affected  to  religion  and  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  which  we  told  them,  and 
was  confessed,  had  been  no  new  thing  when 
these  nations  had  been  under  the  like  hurly- 
buriy  and  distractions ;  and  it  was  confessed  by 
them  it  had  been  no  new  thing.    We  had  been 
at  labour  to  get  precedents  to  convince  them 
of  it,  and  we  told  them  these  things  we  offer- 
ed out  of  that  deep  sense  we  had  of  the  good 
of  the  nation  and  the  cause  of  Christ  *,  and 
were  answered  to  that,  nothing  would  save  the 
nation  but  the  continuance  of  the  Parliament, 
although  they  would  not  say  they  would  perpetuate 
it^  at  that  time  least  of  all. 

**  But,  finding  their  endeavours  did  directly 
tend  to  it,  thev  gave  us  this  answer,  that  the 
things  we  had  offered  were  of  a  tender  and 
Tery  weighty  consideration.  They  did  make  oh- 
jectiona  how  we  should  raise  money,  and  some 
other  objections.  We  told  them  that  that  we 
ofiered  as  an  expedient,  because  we  thought 
better  than  that  for  which  no  reason  was  or 
thought  would  be  given.  We  desired  them  to 
lay  the  thing  seriously  to  heart.  They  told  us 
thej  would  take  consideration  of  these  things 
till  the  morning— that  they  would  sleep  upon 
them  ;  and  I  think  that  there  was  scarce  any 
day  that  there  sat  above  fifty,  or  fifty-two,  or 
fil^-three.  At  the  parting,  two  or  three  of  the 
chief  ones — the  very  chief  est  of  them^-did  tell  us 
ihmi  they  would  endeavour  the  suspending  the  pro- 


ceedings  of  the  representative  thenextday  till  they 
had  a  further  conference ;  and  we  did  acquiesce, 
and  liad  hope,  if  our  expedient  would  take  up 
a  loving  debate,  the  next  day  we  should  have 
some  such  issue  of  our  debate  as  would  have 
given  a  satisfaction  to  all.  They  went  away 
late  at  night ;  and  the  next  morning,  we  consider^ 
ing  how  to  order  that  which  wehad  to  offer  to  them, 
when  they  were  to  meet  in  the  evening,  word  was 
brought  they  were  proceeding  with  a  representative 
with  all  the  eagerness  they  could :  we  did  not  be- 
Ueve  persons  itf  such  quality  could  do  it.  Asecond 
and  third  messenger  told  us  they  had  almost  fin" 
ished  it,  and  had  brought  it  to  that  issue  with  that 
haste  that  had  never  been  known  before;  leaving 
out  the  things  that  did  necessarily  relate  to  due 
qualijwations,  as  we  have  heard  since ;  resolved  to 
make  it  a  paper  bill,  not  to  engross  it,  that  they 
might  make  the  quicker  despatch  of  it,  thus  to  have 
thrown  all  the  liberties  of  the  nation  into  the  hands 
that  never  bled  for  it :  upon  this  account,  we  thought 
it  our  duty  ndt  to  suffer  it,  and  upon  this  the  House 
was  dissolved.*** 

In  all  this  fanfaronade  of  words,  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  only  two  substantial  state- 
ments worthy  of  special  remark  beyond  those 
adverted  to  already.  The  first  is,  that  a  dispo- 
sition -against  the  farther  existence  of  the  Par- 
liament had  been  manifested  in  **  every  comer 
of  the  land  ;'*  and  the  second,  that,  if  they  had 
been  permitted  to  pass  the  act  of  self-dissolu- 
tion, its  immediate  resuU  would  have  been  to 
<*  throw  all  the  liberties  of  the  nation  into  the 
hands  that  never  had  bled  for  it,"  by  return- 
ing a  minority  of  Presbyterians  to  recruit  the 
forces  of  the  old  members.  In  other  words, 
the  statesmen  were  to  be  recruited  by  the  help 
of  their  bitterest  foes.  The  lion  was  to  lie 
down  with  the  fox.  The  Independent  and  the 
Presbyterian  were  to  rush  into  sudden  embrace. 
The  thick,  the  sordid,  and  unhealthy  atmosphere 
of  arroffant  and  intolerant  bigotry  was  to  melt 
suddenly  into  the  clear  and  generous  air  of  per- 
fect religious  freedom.  Ridiculous  as  such  pre- 
tences are — for  everything  that  is  devoid  of 
truth  must,  some  time  or  other,  become  a  thing 
ridiculous — history  has  not  chosen  to  reject 
them. 

Both  are  sanctioned,  fer  example,  by  one  of 
the  ablest,  and  (taking  all  things  into  consider- 
ation) the  most  impartial  of  modem  historians. 
Doctor  Lingard  tells  us  that  this  Long  Parlia- 
ment *'  fell  without  a  strug^  or  a  groan,  un- 
pitied  and  unregretted.f     The  meniers  slunk 


*  I  bav«  eopiad  th«M  paiMfM  from  the  orifinal  •ditioa, 
wbidi  is  thai  •iiUtl«d :  **Th«  LordfeiMnl'a  SpMch.  <!•- 
liT«f»d  in  the  ooancil-chambw  upon  the  4th  of  Jaly.  lAftS, 
to  the  pereoQs  then  Msembled  nnd  introsted  with  the  lu- 
preme  nothoritjr  of  the  nation.  This  it  m  true  oopir,  pob- 
behed  for  information  end  to  prerent  miettkee."  It  hu  th« 
dau  of  1654. 

t  Mr.  Hallam  hat  done  ttiU  r^eater  injustice  (in  Const. 
Hist.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  Sf4-9)  to  these  oelehrated  men.     **The 


Parliament,**  he  takes  occasioo  to  say,  in  one  passan,  **  in 
iu  proecat  wrsck,  contained  few  leaders  of  superior  ability." 
Why,  it  contained  Vane,  Scut.  Alfemon  Sidney,  Piennes, 


Blake,  Lndlow,  Bradshaw,  Marten,  Harrinfion,  Neville, 
Whitelocke,  Baxlerir !  all  the  leaders  that  had  ever  sat  in 
it  to  the  advaatafe  of  their  own  fume  or  of  the  public  food, 
ssve  the  frest  dead,  PVm  and  Hampden.  Cromwell,  too» 
Oliver  St.  John, -and  the  chief  of  the  army  officers,  wera 
members  still,  thoogh  traitors.  If  Mr.  Hallam  would  imply 
that  the  Loaf  Parliament  lost  its  character  and  virtue  whom 
it  loec  the  craftv  Hyde,  the  venomous  Prynne,  the  meaa 
and  arrofant  HmUs,  the  aervoos  and  learfnl  Riidyard,  and 
all  thoee  other  men  whoee  names  have  happily  perisbed. 
bat  whoee  Totea  dedaia  thrai  of  tha  iubm  poor  and  pitifoi 
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MMy  to  tkiir  homes,  wfaare  they  aought  by  sab- 
mission  to  pnrchase  the  forbearaiice  of  their 
■ew  master ;  and  their  partisans,  if  partisaos 
they  had,  reserved  themselves  in  silence  for  a 
day  of  retribntion,  which  came  not  before  Crom- 
well slept  in  his  grave.'*  It  is  a  pity  that  in 
sach  a  history  should  be  copied  the  mere  ribald 
slander  of  the  time.  **  The  news  of  this  Luci- 
ferian  fall,"  says  a  contemporary  libel,  **  was 
qaietly  spread  throughout  the  city,  and  from 
thence  into  the  kingdom,  being  related  and  re- 
ceived with  all  imaginable  ^dness,  while  the 
members  slwkk  ouNty,  muttering  to  themselves 
the  affh»nt  they  had  received,  and  laying  their 
heads  together  how  to  retrieve  themselves  ;  for 
loth  they  were  to  suffer  this  violence,  or  ac- 
knowledge their  dissohition,  which  they  would  by 
no  means  hear  of.  But,  whatever  they  fancied 
to  the  contrary,  raving  at  this  bMness  and  am- 
daeiousness  of  their  servant,  as  they  styled  Croni' 
well,  he  minded  it  not,  but  went  on  in  his  work." 
The  mmnifest  contradiction  in  all  this  need  not 
be  remarked  upon.  Their  righteous  and  brave 
denial  of  the  legality  of  the  act  that  had  dis- 
persed them  is  not  compatible  with  the  coward- 
ly slinking  away ;  the  allesed  submission  to 
their  new  master  is  flatly  disproved  by  their 
open  and  loud  ••  raving"  against  the  audacious- 
ness and  boldness  of  their  old  servant.  What, 
then,  was  the  simple  fact  t  In  what  regard  did 
their  memory  really  stand,  after  their  dispersion, 
with  the  people  they  had  served  so  well  t 

Cromwell  has  charged  upon  them  the  popu- 
lar hatred  and  indifibrence,  and  a  desire  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  the  help  of  Presbyte- 
rianism.  It  most  fortunately  happens  that  an 
answer  on  both  these  charges  is  left  to  us,  from 
the  lips  of  one  who  sealed  his  truthfulness  with 
his  blood.  Thomas  Soot,  who  was  Vane's 
equal  in  virtue,  and  only  second  to  him  in  in- 
tellect, and  whose  last  utterance,  before  he  sur- 
rendered his  neck  to  the  executioner,  was  a 
blessing  to  God  that  he  had  "devoted  his  life 
to  a  cause  that  was  not  to  be  rapented  of,"* 
spoke  these  words  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
Richard  CromwelLf  Mr.  Bulkeley,  a  fierce 
Presbyterian,  had  repeated  Cromwell's  first 
charge  of  the  popular  indifference,  characteri- 
sing the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
«a  monster"  that  was  suddenly  dissolved, 
<*  without  either  coroner  or  inquest  upon  it ;" 
when  Scot  answered  him  thus :  "That  gentle- 
man says  the  Parliament  went  out,  and  no  com- 
lAaining  in  the  streets,  no  inquiry  after  them. 
That  is  according  to  the  compatm  men  keep.  Men 
suit  the  letter  to  their  lips,  u  is  as  men  con- 
verse. I  never  met  a  zealous  asserter  of  that 
eause,  but  lamented  it,  to  see  faith  broken,  and 
somewhat  else.  I  will  say  no  more.  It  was 
as  much  bewailed  as  the  instrument  ofgovemmeni. 
A  petition,  the  day  after  the  Parliament  was 


«Ump,  Umb  odIt  what  he  Mjrt  it  intolligibl*,  and  will  r»- 
9  eoQsidermtion  doe  to  it.    " 


eeiva  the  eonsidermtion  doe  to  it.  He  proceeds  to  call  the 
•tatetmen  **  the  creatmee  of  militarr  force:"  aa  iU-conaid* 
•md  «iid  wwiae  phraae  to  apply  to  the  men  who  alone  gaTe 
aflteaej  to  that  force,  who  were  iu  authort  to  all  good 
•Dde,  who  pointed  the  road  to  Tictorj,  and  who  coiiaolidated 
ite  adranta^ee  when  gaiaed.  •»  Their  daim  to  a  legal  an- 
tbonty,'*  Mr.  Hallam  continaee, «  aad  to  the  name  of  repre- 
■entatiyee  of  a  veopU  who  rejtctod  mtd  akhomd  tktm,  wmt 
^ectly  impadent.**  Of  the  pvobable  troth  of  taoh  a  deci- 
•'!•  ••••«*«>»  founded  aa  it  ia  on  pore  aormiM,  the  reader 
jrOl  perhapa  reoeive  aome  maana  of  judging,  if  he  reads  a 
Urn  pagee  onward.  *  See  Lifc  of  Marten,  p.  S80. 

t  fi?pc«t«d  in  the  Diaiy  of  Ilwaa.  BortS^ 


dissolved,  >ONi/#rty  tf  As  ekisf^/Uen^  As  «l- 
dermen  of  the  cOy  of  Lomdsn,  and  maoy  todtf 
divines  (exeepi  the  ngid  Presbyters,  teo  isetf  tna^ 
ers  to  Mr.  Looeys  treason),  besought  to  have  tkai 
Parliament  restored.  But  the  Protector,  beiaf 
resolved  to  carry  on  his  work,  tkreaUmed,  tens' 
fUd,  and  displaced  them :  and  who  would,  far  smek 
a  shattered  things  wenture  their  allf  Too  have 
had  Are  changes—this  is  the  fifth ;  and  yet  the 
people  haws  not  rest." 

Rest  —  rest:  there  is  rnnch  in  that  ward 
which  is  significant  at  all  times ;  nor,  sinee  tkm 
world  began,  have  greater  sacrifices  beeo  miiie 
for  freedom  by  the  conscientious  and  the  bold, 
than  have  been  made  for  rest  by  even  the  vir* 
tuous  and  the  well-intenUoned.    It  is  acaveeiy 
unnatural  that  it  should  be  so.    Political  straf- 
gles  of  a  great  character  are  for  the  future  rath- 
er than  the  present,  as  the  petty  aqoabblea  aC 
party  politicians  are  for  the  present  and  never 
for  the  future.    The  people  who  have  aoflerod 
most  in  these  great  straggles  are  precisaly  tboaa 
who  reap  the  least,  and  who  have  the  fiawesC 
resources  of  imagination  against  a  failure  in  cba 
realities.   They  have  fought  and  bled,  they  have 
toiled,  suffered,  been  plundered  and  taxed,  aad, 
after  twelve  years  of  the  horrors  of  a  war  cC 
brother  against  brother,  and  homestead  againai 
homestead,  they  discover  that  they  are,  ia  all 
worldly  advantages,  to  appearance  where  they 
first  began.    They  know  not  of  the  seed  they 
have  pUinted  for  posterity ;  they  see  not  kmg 
lines  of  their  children's  cli^reo  better  aad  ha^ 
pier  for  them ;  they  know  only  that  breed  is  aa 
dear  as  it  was,  that  the  state  has  its  exaetwes 
stUl ;  and  that,  though  they  have  woa  the  free> 
dom  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  conactenee, 
and  worship  their  Maker  as  they  plnanr    ihnagh 
they  have  pushed  from  before  their  daily  path 
the  public  robber,  the  rack,  the  pestileattal  jaA 
—yet  life  is  not  to  them  less  laden  vrith  tod, 
or  redeemed  by  comfort  or  rest.    The  wagea 
of  the  earth  have  become  even  more  mggaul 
than  they  were  by  the  datms  of  theee  loaf 
years  of  contest— the  tithe  for  their  foir  sop- 
port  less  freely  yielded  from  its  *'co]d,  hard 
bosom."    The  enthusiasm  which  fust  sestate- 
ed  them,  too,  has  gradually  worn  itself  down ; 
and  they  are  suddenly  made  sensible  of  wretch- 
ed discords  and  divisions,  where  they  ahoald 
still  have  been  able  to  recognise  a  bond  of 
union,  one  and  indivisible,  between  every  aet> 
or  or  sufferer  in  the  cause.  These  things  ahoald 
be  remembered  in  judging  what  is  called  the 
fickleness  of  the  people,  and  then  it  may  be 
freely  and  fairly  admitted  that  they  did  not  sap- 
port  the  statesmen  by  all  the  means  that  nFeie 
in  their  power.    In  other  words,  they  made  ae 
demonstration  for  them.    They  oould  scaroe^y 
be  expected  to  know  the  importance  of  all  that 
was  at  stake.    It  is  not  till  we  have  retired  te 
a  distance  from  the  actual  scene  of  such  a  po- 
litical conflict  as  this  was,  that  the  own  and 
things  engaged  in  it  assume  their  doe  propor- 
tions.   Not  tiU  then  is  the  good  that  has  bean 
bravely  done  estimated  in  connexion  with  the 
difficulty  of  doing  it,  or  the  tyranny  that  baa 
been  strangely  sufifbred  in  connexion  with  the 
plausible  pretences  it  was  based  on. 

And  in  speaking  of  the  people  in  these  terms, 
let  me  be  understood  to  include,  not  only  tha 
lower  orders  of  men  in  the  laboaring  diatrieti 
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aad  tbe  towns,  Iwt  the  snaller  tenants  and 
booaeholderi,  the  indostrioas  workmen,  tbe 
penniless  students,  erea  tbe  Lerellera  and  tbe 
Diggert*— ell  wbo  had  borne  arms  or  supplied 
materials,  or  in  action  or  patience  soiTered,  in 
behalf  of  the  ParUament  against  the  king.    To 
aO  of  these,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  must 
hate  oecorred  to  undergo  what  I  have  descri- 
bed.   The  enthusiast  saw  too  great  a  pref- 
erenee  for  civil  orer  spiritual  freedom ;  there 
was  too  much  protection  for  property  to  please 
the  Lereller;  too  great  a  latitude  for  con- 
seienoe  to  please  the  bigot ;  and,  of  all  to  be 
most  regretted,  an  unwise  dread  of  the  power 
and  purposes  of  tbe  bad,  bad  worked  to  the  dis- 
adTantage  and  dissatisfaction  of  tbe  good  and 
weO-iatentioned.    None  could  have  estimated 
rightly  the  position  of  the  statesmen  during  the 
dilBenlties  that  beset  tbe  Commonwealth  in  its 
early  years ;  few  oonkl  be  other  than  unjust  in 
a  natural  resentment  of  the  continued  reser- 
vation of  those  rights  of  citizenship  and  priv- 
ileges of  representation  which  had  been  won 
as  worthily  as  they  seemed  to  be  undeserfedly 
withheld.    And  benoe  it  was,  that  when  a  new 
party  had  risen,  with  these  words  ever  on  their 
lips,  and  with  still  loftier  promises  there  for 
sodden  and  sublime  realization,  it  was  found 
too  Into  to  redress  tbe  errors  of  the  old.    The 
foree  of  habit  in  those  sections  of  the  people  I 
have  named,  who  still  eontinued  to  bear  arms 
nader  Cromwell*s  command,  induced  an  in- 
BtinctiTe  roTerence  for  his  movements  strong- 
er than  any  that  could  be  set  up  against  them. 
His  voice  was  tbe  trumpet  that  preceded  vic- 
tory to  them,  and  to  follow  any  other  woukl  be 
to  challenge  disaster  or  defeat.    Others  there 
were  among  those  classes,  some  Anabaptists, 
aome  Fifth   Monarehy-men,  some  Levellers 
even,t  in  sincere  delusion  as  to  the  wonderftil 


*  ThsM  Digg«n  (not  «  Teiy  laif*,  bat  a  verjr  mimmm 
MCt,  and  rnj  •xpntnrt  of  tbe  hop*  and  the  detpondencj 
of  tlias  etnage  and  memorable  time)  were  aomething  in  the 
matmtm  «f  tbe  Speofeean  philoaopban,  wbo  made  themeelvaa 
noconooa  eooM  twenty  jreara  amoe.  The  aamea  of  two  of 
tberr  leaden  have  oome  down  to  na,  Oemud  Winstanlef 
mad  Bveraid.  Winstanlej  wrote  nameroot  tracts  in  anp* 
port  at  tWir  taneta ;  and  fnm  tbeae  we  lean  that  thair 
pciariplaa  wan,  that  Ood  gav*  all  tbiaga  in  nnmmun,  and 
t2iaC  ererf  man  has  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  tbe  earth.  Thef 
ptufaaaed  an  intention  not  to  disturb  an/  one  in  his  poaaea- 
SMna  ;  b«t  they  aaaerted  that  the  time  waa  come  when  tbe 
wbaia  weild  woald  shortly  eapooae  their  prinoiples.  They 
nada  their  appeannce  at  St.  George's  Hill,  near  Walton, 
in  SuTTT,  Winstanley  and  ETerard  being  at  their  head,  with 
•boot  thirty  followera ;  and,  reaoitiag  to  an  open«ommoQ, 
thaj  bacM  to  dig  tba  earth,  and  depoaite  in  it  aaada  and 
rooca.  Tbay  were  not,  however,  permitted  to  proceed  in 
tbia  vary  innocent  and  primitiTe  occupation ;  for,  alas ! 
Fairftoc  aaiit  two  troops  or  horse  to  disperse  them,  who  de- 
strayed  momm  of  their  implasMnta  aad  toola,  aad  coodocted 
a  fow  of  the  mton  obatinate  and  petolant  of  tbemealToa  to 
priaosa.  See  WkitelodU,  PampkUU  bf  WimtmUy.  Caute 
9/  the  Diggtn^  4c.    Goiimn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8f . 

t  ThMw  wan  oadoabCadly  soaa  sincen  men  aamig  tba 
Lavallna,  tboogh  tbey  wen  aMta  nn  in  this  than  in  any 
3Cb«r  aaetioo  or  party  of  the  time.  Nearly  all  of  them  par- 
took,  im  *  greater  or  leas  degree,  of  the  violent,  sslf'wiUed, 
nd  ilanpsials  ebaractor  of  their  leader,  Joha  Lilborne, 
vbD  waa  *  CobbaCt  witboat  bis  iateUect :  -allogetber  a  moat 
min,  Tnlnr,  and  irrataooal  peraoo.  Confosioa  was  his 
tanfa  w  ererythiitf .  At  once  the  most  credolous  and 
h«  asMt  aoapidoM  of  men,  he  fanciad  that  all  the  booeaty 
aft  im.  tlM  work!  bad  anddealy  takes  op  ita  abode  ia  tbe 
>ra«at  of  John  LiUmrno,  and  his  atncious  and  abominable 
letraetioa  waa  accordingly  poarad  oat  in  never^easing  sue* 
sssinn  «poa  emry  party  in  the  sute.  He  ooaM  live  only 
a  tlM  iMslad  aad  dtaordetad  air  of  abvaa  aad  qoarnL 
>«&  atromger  than  his  self>knro  was  his  love  of  this,  aad 
enea  mnm  that  fantoas  saying  of  the  great  wit  of  the  Com- 
""tbamfoaly  be  wan  left  apaa  the  earth,  Joba 


things  to  be  done  in  the  reign  of  sanctity  upon 
esrth,  in  tbe  person  of  Harrison  and  bis  friends. 

woold  qoaml  with  Lilborne,  and  lilborne  with  John. 
Erenr  act  of  kindness  shown  him  in  his  life  (see  the  Memoir 
of  llarten,  p.  356  and  p.  S80)  was  oaly  tbe  signal  for  a 
pooring  down  of  fiarii  abase  on  tbe  indiscnet  gcueioeity 
that  performed  it.  Even  when  he  had  received  compens»> 
tion  for  bis  sallerinn  in  the  Star  Cl)ynber,  be  at  once 
turned  fieroely  rooad  on  tba  men  wbo  gave  it,  as  if,  in  t»- 
king  60m  him  tbe  privileges  of  being  ooosidereid  an  ill  need 
person,  tbey  had  lUiridged  bis  means  of  livelihood.  Tbia 
was  the  style  of  bis  conduct  tikroogbovt  his  life.  Hia 
whole  being  was  made  np  of  violent,  aelfisb  paasinoa,  tba 
natnn  of  which,  aad,  indeed,  tba  canaral  teo^ensroent  of 


Bacanen 
asbortE 


tbe  man,  may  be  gathered  from  a  short  pamags  in  his  paas- 
phlet  called  ^  A  Just  Reproof  to  Haberdashers'  BaU.'^ona 
of  those  thousand  paper  trumpets  throa^b  which  be  waa 
eootinaany  pooring  tne  bad  brsatb  of  bis  ridicoloos  self- 


He  bad  some  soppoaed  daim  on  Haxlerif  for 
money,  and  thus  (in  1 A5I )  tfmn  to  it.  **  Meeting  Mr.  Pear- 
son at  tbe  George,  in  Channel  Row,  I  told  btm,  if  bis  mas- 
ter thooght  to  Iwep  ray  money  wbile  I  aoed  him  at  kw,  ft 
was  a  vain  thooght ;  (at  be  was  too  gnat  for  ma  to  encoun- 
ter him  that  way,  and  1  bad  neither  money  nor  time  to 
spend  upon  him :  tberefon  I  entreated  him,  as  be  loved  Sir 
Arthur's  lifo  and  welfore,  to  say  to  him  that  I  wore  a  good 
^r  by  my  ngbt  aids,  and  a  good  rapier  by  my  left  aide» 
if  within  eight  days  be  did  not  send  ma  all  mr  mooey» 
gin  me  some  rational  satisfaction,  let  him  look  to  him- 
self; for  after  that  day.  wherever  I  mat  him,  1  would  pay 
him  for  all  together,  tboogh  I  wen  cot  into  a  thoosanrt 
pieces  on  the  very  place.**  That  sodi  a  man  coold  bava 
any  sincen  political  object  in  view  is  not  for  an  infant  con- 
ceivable. He  merelv  eooght  about,  in  soose  day's  new  fit 
of  wilful  discontent,  mt  mean  jealoosiea  and  violent  paasioita 
aatong  the  lower  sections  of  tbe  army,  and  bad  little  diii- 
culty  in  finding  them.    The  mutinies  which  followed,  and 
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which,  tboogh  always  promptly  sopprsased,  have  given  tha 
Levellen  (for  soob  was  tbe  name  assumed  br  tbeee  lal- 
borne  factions,  ihoogh  they  disclaimed  any  levaUingdesigna 


on  property)  a  place  in  history^  had  never  any  defined  ob- 
ject, unless  the  promotion  of  disorder  and  ooolhsioD  can  ba 
so  designated.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  discern  at  any  time 
a  steady  purpoae4n  Lilburne,  save  that  at  all  times  be  wooM 
seem  to  have  looked  with  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  profit  and 
loos.  It  is  equally  clear  that  bis  intemperate  followera  de- 
rived all  their  importance  fiom  tbe  great  stock  of  which 
they  were  tbe  paltry  oAboot,  or,  rather,  refuse— tbe  army, 
on  the  theretofore  unsullied  brightness  of  whose  military 
disci|4ine  tbey  cast  sn  onezpected  stain.  Still,  as  in  every 
movement  of  this  kind  during  a  period  of  general  nnreety 
hottset  mea  wen  daloded  into  their  body,  and  to  these  allo- 
sion  is  made  in  tbe  text.  So  for  as  tba  object  of  soch  eao 
be  ascertained,  through  tbe  estraonlinary  cloods  of  selfish 
pntension  that  ennUm  all  Lilborne's  writings,  it  would 
seem  to  ban  been  much  of  tbe  same  sost  as  that  of  Harri- 
soo  and  the  Anabaptists,  or  Fifth  Mooarchy-nMn,  making 
allowanca  for  the  nligioos  paeulisrities  of  Che  latur.  Tbey 
demanded  annual  Parliaments,  and  a  son  of  univeraal  njp- 
reaentation  of  the  **  oniversal  elect"  among  tbe  people. 


Ther  held,  not  only  that  Christianity  fovbade  tbe  rule  of  • 
sine  Is  person  on  tbs  sarth,  but  that  it  was  irreoonalabla 
wiUk  many  crril  institutions  which  Tane  and  the  statesmen 
considered  to  be  essential  to  tbe  liberties  of  Englaad.  Tbey 
desired  an  ahaost  entire  alteration  of  the  c«immnn  kw,  and 
were  clamorous  for  the  total  abolition  of  tithes,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  regular  stipends  to  tbe  ministry.  Tbe  chief  mea 
aaiong  the  more  honest  wsre  Thomas  Pnnca,  Richard  Over- 
ton, aad  William  Walwyn ;  and  it  ia  a  very  corioos  aad 
memorable  cinumstance,  that  in  certain  writings  of  the  but 
two  men,  wbidi  are  to  be  found  among  tbe  pamphlets  of  tba 
time,  decided  avowab  of  disbelief  (almost  tbe  only  instanosa 
of  soch,  perfaapa,  in  tbeee  pioos  days)  are  to  be  found. 
Overton,  for  example,  wrote  a  tract,  entitled  **  Man's  Mor- 
*■  ""       ■  •      "      -  *  rmHom- 


tality ;  or,  a  Treatise  proving  Man  (aaalsaMS 
alt)  a  Compound  wholly  Mortal.^  His  proofil  are  dnwn 
ttouk  nmmm  aad  Scripture ;  aad  bia  ostensible  doctrine  i% 
that  **condamnatioo  in  hell  is  not  properly,  bot  rsawtely, 
the  reward  of  Adam's  fall,  and  is  tbe  wa^es  of  infidelity,  or 
uobetief  in  Christ,  as  salvation  is  of  belief;"  and  that  tha 
whole  human  apecies,  to  whom  tba  Christian  foitb  has  not 
been  propoeed,  are  aierely  mortal.  But,  as  tbe  porpoae  of 
his  entire  treatiw  is  to  establish  man's  mortality,  aad  tha 
immortality  of  thoae  to  whom  Christianity  iM  proposed  ia 
Ifnafewl  * 


lines,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude, 
with  a  writer  wbo  notioas  tbe  suMect,  that  this  is  intro- 
duced only  as  a  palliation,  to  take  off  tbe  general  odiam  to 
which  the  author  might  atherwin  have  been  expoaed,  and 
also  to  retain  the  particular  iaflueoce  vrith  those  Levellen 
and  mutineera  which  to  an  infidel  or  scofbr  woold  bava 
been  indignantly  refuaed.  Walwyn  did  not  publish  his  pe- 
culiar sentiments  himaslf,  bot  tbey  wen  placarded  fbr  him 
ia  *•  Walwya's  Wika,  or  tba  ManifeitaSon  fiftuufsatad.** 


V. 


BRITISH  STATESMEN. 


Moderate  RoTalists  there  were,  too,  eTen  io 
these  popular  divisions,  who  bad  gone  out  upon 
the  question  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  who  had  re- 
mained constant  to  that  throughout ;  and  who, 
in  fact,  turned  the  scale  of  the  entire  popal^ 
tion  in  decided  favour  of  a  monarchical  sys- 
tem. Then  there  were  the  indifferent,  and  the 
restless,  and  the  conceited  men,  who  were  in 
favour  of  thenuelves  chiefly,  and  the  five  senses 
that  composed  them,  and  to  whom  anything 
new,  which  could  gratify  one  of  these,  had  a 
merit  at  once  admirable  and  indescribable.  For 
all  such,  five  years  of  a  commonwealth  were 
quite  enough  of  one  thing.  These  are  the  men 
that  play  the  fashionable  host  in  politics ;  who 
•*  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand, 
but  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would 
fly,  grasps  in  the  comer."*  Finally-^nd  be 
they  still  and  ever  remembered  with  peculiar 
honour,  as  they  were  remembered  by  Vane 
when  he  addressed  the  crowd  who  surrounded 
his  scaffold,  in  words  which  all  England,  as 
England  then  was,  should  have  blushed  to  hear 
— there  were  men  who,  "  whatever  defections 
did  happen  by  apostates,  hypocrites,  and  time- 
serving worldlings,  continued  firm,  sincere, 
and  chaste  unto  the  c€use  to  the  last,  and  loved 
it  better  than  their  very  lives."  Of  such  were 
the  men  just  named  by  Scot,  as  threatened, 
terrified,  displaced,  oppressed  by  Cromwell,  and 
trampled  on  by  his  creatures,  for  their  love  to 
that  "shattered  thing."  the  self-governed  Com- 
monwealth of  England. 

That  the  effect  produced  on  all  these  sec- 
tions of  men  by  the  forcible  dispersion,  of  the 
Long  Parliament  and  the  goTernment  of  states- 
men was  most  fatal  and  disastrous,  there  can- 
not be  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  bond  which 
had  hitherto  held  such  various  elements  to- 
gether was  by  that  aet  violently  broken.  Men 
might  disagree  on  every  variety  of  minor  mat- 
ter which  did  not  compromise  the  virtue  and 
good  iaith  of  the  leaders  under  whose  banners 
they  had  fought,  and  by  whose  example  they 
had  conquered.  So  long  as  these  remained 
entire,  a  great  common  agreement,  for  the  sake 
of  a  cause  in  which  all  had  already  staked  so 
much  in  common,  could  neither  be  hopeless, 
nor  even  distant  far.  But  this  potent  charm 
once  gone,  all  else  went  with  it.rthere  lay 
the  crime  of  Cromwell,  still  more  tban  in  his 
disregard  of  truth,  or  of  his  own  so  solemnly 
sworn  assertions.  Whatever  for  twelve  mem- 
orable years  had  been  thought  sacred,  he  made 
profane;  whatever  men  had  begun  to  think 
most  durable,  he  scattered  to  the  winds.  While 
Vane  was  struggling  to  seize  advantage  of  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day,  which  had  more  or  less 
arisen  to  the  minds  of  all  his  countrymen,  and 
use  it  to  the  elevation  of  each  in  the  social 
and  intellectual  scale,  Cromwell  only  worked 
in  the  night  that  still  hung  about  the  dawn,  and, 
by  studying  old  prejudices  and  habits  not  yet 
past,  sought  first  to  elevate  himself  upon  a 

•  Of  theM,  it  i«  DMdleM  to  wy,  after  the  precodiov 
»pu,  John  Lilborne  is  the  great  and  most  reatfeM  type. 
Baffled  and  baninhed,  in  the  plenitude  of  the  power  of  the 
rarliameat,  be  opened  a  negotiation  in  Holland  with  Charles 
Stuart;  in  the  midst  of  it,  suddenly  nuule  aware  of  the 
disDersion  of  the  Pariiament  by  Cromwell,  he  reappeared 
ia  London  to  attempt  conciliation  with  the  usurper.    Jt  was 

s.'^iii'ixShirfiislir*'  **""  ■'*  *'•  *•-  •*'»'^'  "^ 


throne.  What  Vane  proposed  to  bare  done,  k 
general  amelioration  of  the  minds  and  hakifu 
of  Englishmen,  wds  llong  back  for  an  iodefiaite 
and  aknost  hopeless  time  by  the  act  of  the  9M 
of  April ;  what  Cromwell  resolved  to  aehieva 
for  hhnself  was  half  aoeomi^ished  by  that  aet 
alone.  Let  this  determine  its  character.  The 
people  throughoQt  the  conntry  saw  soddeoly 
the  most  venerated  and  iUostrioas  names  in  the 
land  covered  with  ribaldry  and  insolt ;  and  they 
beheld  the  grave  assembly  which  had  birite  19 
the  Cooomonwealth,  which  had  aconrged  its 
enemies  into  the  dust,  and  held  its  false  friends 
cowering  and  crouching  down— that  asaeoBhlf, 
so  learned,  so  reliant,  and  so  powerfnU  under 
which  the  English  people  at  least  enjoyed  whM 
liberties  they  then  had,  and  from  wtiidi  they 
would  have  patiently  waited  still,  in  expecta- 
tion of  new  and  unknown  blessin|s — tlwy  be- 
held it  one  day  receiving  homage,  u  the  nans 
of  a  free  peo|de,  from  ambassadors  of  prineea, 
and  in  the  next  they  saw  it  hooted  o«t  of  its 
place,  in  the  name  of  jugglers,  dmnkaid^ 
adulterers,  and  cheats,  by  the  mnskets  of  its 
own  servant  The  moral  effect  of  Uiat  deed 
was  never  to  be  recalled.  Honour  was  a  pf»> 
tence,  piety  a  pretence,  and  the  substance  of  al 
things  good  evaporated  into  air.  It  wonld  00- 
cnr  to  few  among  the  ordinary  masjKa  of  the 
people  to  ask  the  reason  or  the  justice,  ^aoofh 
for  them  that  what  had  been  was  no  more)  It 
would  least  of  all  oocnr  to  the  state  of  sooieiy 
or  of  parties  I  have  attempted  to  de«eribe,  to 
cling  for  support,  in  this  common  want  or  cos> 
mon  sorrow,  to  faith  in  the  still  soperior  Tiitse 
of  the  cause,  under  the  very  name  and  pretence 
of  which  these  strange  outrages  had  bcM»  ooa> 
mitted.  It  had  been  tried  already,  and  fcosd 
wanting.  It  had  held  together  for  upward  of 
twelve  years,  and  through  every  kind  of  doubt, 
defection,  toil,  dread,  and  triunaph,  the  soul  of 
the  Parliament  and  the  struggle,  bound  as  wHh 
links  of  adament;  and  now,  in  one  little  in> 
stent,  these  had  broken  like  a  rope  of  saad. 
Nothing  of  a  permanent  or  substantial  charac- 
ter could  ever  hope  thereafter  to  belong  to  iL 
It  no  longer  implied  a  solid  troth,  against  which 
the  giddy  factions,  the  minor  differences  and 
divisions  of  the  hour,  might  dash  themselves  ia 
▼sin ;  it  held  forth  nothing  now  that  was  de- 
fined or  certain  ;  there  was  never  more  to  be 
included  in  it  a  general  and  common  olijeet 
which  all  might  pursue ;  no  longer  a  quiet  ha* 
ven  which,  throngh  what  different  passages 
soever,  all  could  still  hope  to  reach ;  it  was 
resolved  suddenly  into  no  more  than  one  ef 
the  indifferent  chances  or  casualties  of  the 
world,  and  had  become  a  trick  for  the  lockieM 
man  to  make  the  most  of,  a  stake  for  the  best 
gambler  to  win.  And  naeanwhile,  in  the  rari- 
ous  uncertainties  of  the  present,  what  offoed 
most  fairly  would  be  of  course  most  greedy 
taken ;  whatever  looked  like  rest,  or  held  up 
convenience  of  any  kind,  would  doubtleea  gitii> 
er  round  it  for  the  time  the  parties  who  were 
capable  of  greatest  seal,  and  had  the  largest 
amount  of  activity  in  them.  CromweQ  and  te 
reign  of  saints  were  worth  a  trial.  *> 

Such,  then,  with  the  masses  of  the  people  at 
large,  was  the  position  of  the  statesmen  after 
the  action  of  the  80th  of  April,  1863.  In  ite 
midst  of  neither  hatred  nor  oontempl  tb^  Uk 
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bot  in  general  wonder,  some  indiflbrenoe,  and 
soma  sorrow.  They  did  not  slink  away  to 
their  homes,  nor  by  andtgnified  sobmission  par- 
olMse  safety  or  forbearance.  They  were  con- 
tent tojstire,  indeed,  withont  empty  brawling, 
or  a  TOT  show  of  braggart  passion.  They  had 
left  deeds  behind  them  which,  though  bat  im* 
perfectly  dcTeloped  as  yet  in  direct  action  upon 
the  personal  comforts  of  the  people,  were  the 
immortal  seed  of  all  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
personal  and  political,  which  that  people  have 
since  enjoyed.  With  such  deeds  on  record, 
•erer  to  be  denied  or  undone,  they  required  no 
other  defence ;  and,  wisely  satisfied  to  wait  tiU 
the  babble  of  this  saint's  reign  had  burst,  and 
the  apples  of  its  fools*  paradise  had  turned  to 
their  incTitable  and  most  bitter  sour,  they  of- 
l^ted  none. 

They  found  generous  defenders,  notwith- 
standing, whose  Toiees  ought  to  hare  utterance 
here,  in  connexion  wKh  the  actions  they  com- 
meaorated.  For  it  is  surely  just  that,  by  a 
ftir  exhibition  of  the  case  of  this  dispersed  and 
iasulted  body  of  statesmen,  the  claims  of  Crom- 
weO  and  the  Protectorate  should  be  tested  and 
vnderstood//  Necessity  was  a  faTourite  plea 
with  the  pvrtisans  of  Cromwell ;  it  can  thus 
eaiy  be  made  apparent  whether  that  necessity 
existed.  Granting  that  the  govemmeat  of  the 
Long  Parliament  was  as  anomalous  and  un- 
sethonaed  as  that  of  the  Protectorate  confess- 
edly was,  the  important  question  remains  of  the 
relieve  superiority  of  either  in  regard  to  bene- 
flts  eooforred,  or  proposed  to  be  conferred,  upon 
the  people  gOTemed/ /This  is  a  question  which 
admits  of  one  mode  of  solution  only. //The 
BMasores  that  were  in  either  case  pursued, 
ToooflBiDCTded,  or  adopted,  must  be  impartially 
judged  together  by  their  tendencies  and  results. 
A  present  glance  at  the  past  rule  of  the  states- 
■aen  will  be  the  only  fair  and  sufficient  light 
that  can  guide  us  through  the  Protectorate. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  thus  generally  describes 
the  coaditioB  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  ere 
of  its  fklL  The  whole  passage  is  worth  con- 
sideration, though  it  includes  some  points  de- 
seribed  afaready.  It  is  the  eridence  of  as  gentle 
and  brare-hearted  a  woman  as  ever  suffered 
for  truth  or  love.  **  The  Parliament,"  she  says, 
••  had  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  restored  the 
/  Commonwealth  to  McA  «  As^^.  neik.  Mi  ^fenh- 
fid  emtHtiom  as  ii  %m»  wH  so  pmrUkimg  Ufor,€ 
ikt  ^mt;  and  alikomgh  tiu  Uxea  thtU  wer$  paid 
wtrtgreaiyjfittkevmUwertriekandahUtopa^ 
tktm:  tktw  (the  raruament)  ynrt  in  a  vfoy  of 
psyiV  a»  ^  BoUierM'  arrears,  had  saau  kmndrtd 
tkmstnd  foamds  im  tktir  jmr«e«,  ami  wtrt  frss 
from  smewutsim  arms  witkhiamdwikaui,exee^  the 
VmSek^  whom  they  had  beaten,  and  brought  to  seek 
pescf  ofon  homamrahle  terms  to  the  EngHsh ;  and 
BCFW  they  thought  it  was  time  to  sweeten  the  peo- 
ple, and  deliver  them  from  their  burdens.  This 
soeld  aot  be  bat  by  disbanding  the  unnecessary 
oAeers  and  soldiers ;  and,  when  things  were 
thns  settled,  they  had  prepared  a  bill  to  put  a 
per^  to  their  own  sitting,  and  provide  for  new 
suooessors.  But  when  the  gieat  officers  un- 
derstood that  they  were  to  resign  their  honours, 
and  no  more  triumph  in  the  burdens  of  the 
people,  they  easily  Induced  the  inferior  officers 
sad  soldiers  to  set  up  for  themselves  with 
them ;  and,  while  these  things  were  passing, 


Cromwell,  with  an  armed  force,  assisted  by 
Lambert  and  Harrison,  came  into  the  House 
and  dissolved  the  Parliament,  pulling  out  the 
members,  foaming  and  raging,  and  calling  them 
und^erved  and  base  names ;  and  when  the 
speaker  refused  to  come  out  of  his  chair,  Har- 
rison plucked  him  out.  These  gentlemen,  hav- 
ing done  this,  took  to  themselves  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  things  ;  and  a  few  slaves  of  the 
House  ecnsulted  with  them,  and  would  have  truck" 
led  under  them,  but  not  many.  Meanwhile  they 
and  their  soldiers  could  no  way  palliate  their 
rebellion  but  by  making  false  criminations  of  ^ 
Parliament-men,  as  that  they  meant  to  perpetu- 
ate themselves  in  honour  and  office,  that  they 
had  gotten  vast  estates,  and  perverted  justice 
for  gain,  and  were  imposing  upon  men  for  con- 
science, and  a  thousand  such  like  things,  which 
time  manifested  to  be  false,  and  truth  retorted  all 
upon  themselves  that  they  had  injurioudy  cast  at 
the  others,***  Mrs.  Hutchinson  has  here  con- 
siderably underrated,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after, the  financial  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth. '  \ 

A  Edmund  Ludlow,  a  witness  whose  interest  in 
me  matters  he  describes,  great  as  it  was,  waa 
not  too  great  for  his  honesty,  and  whose  au- 
thority has  been  sanctioned  by  even  his  bitter- 
est adversaries,  thus,  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  dispersion  of  his  old  associates, 
described  and  mourned  them.  A  Parliament, 
he  calls  them,  **  that  had  performed  such  great 
things,  having-  subdued  their  enemies  m  England, 
Scodand,  and  Ireland  ;  established  the  liberty  of 
the  people;  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  to 
such  terms  as  they  thought  Jit  to  grant ;  maintain^ 
ed  a  war  against  the  JhUch  with  that  conduct  and 
success  that  it  seemed  now  drawing  to  a  happy 
Iconclusion ;  recovered  our  reputation  at  sea ;  secured 
our  trade ;  and  provided  a  powerful  JUet  for  the 
service  of  the  nation :  and  however  the  malice  of 
their  enemies  may  endeavour  to  deprive  them 
of  the  s^ory  which  they  justly  merited,  yet  it 
will  appear  to  unprejudiced  posterity  that  they 
were  a  disinterested  and  impartial  Parliament, 
who,  though  they  had  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  three  nations  in  their  hands  for  the  space 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  did  not  in  all  that  tima 
give  away  among  themselves  so  much  as  their 
forces  spent  in  three  months~-mo,  not  so  much  as 
they  spnU  in  one— from  the  time  that  the  Par- 
liament consisted  but  of  one  House,  and  the 
government  was  formed  into  a  commonwealth. 
To  which  ought  to  be  added,  that  after  so  many 
toils  and  hazards,  so  much  trouble  and  loss  for 
the  public  good,  they  were  not  unwilling  to  put 
an  end  to  their  power,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  an  equal  share  with  the  others  for 
the  whole  reward  of  their  labours.**!  . 

In  like  manner,  the  sincere  and  gallant  Sid- 
ney set  apart,  in  his  noble  discourses  of  gov- 
ernment, a  niche  for  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth.  **WhenyanTromp,**hesay8, 
in  his  high  strain  of  chivalrous  pride — <*  when 
Van  Tromp  set  upon  Dlake  in  Folkestone  Bay, 
the  Parliament  had  not  above  thirteen  ships 
against  threescore,  and  not  a  man  that  had 
ever  seen  any  other  fight  at  sea  than  between 


*  Life  ct  Colao«l  HatchtuiM,  toI.  ii.,  p.  197.  IM. 
iMoin,  ToL  A.,  p.  4M,  49S.    Porttet  of 


t  Lvdlow^  M«Moin,  voL  A., 
loTthM*     -  " 


riraa  in  ihm  Lift  of  V»m  ;  bat  t^  piMtnt 
th»a«  is  ft  hn  oiviiUud  thapt,  ttwDtd  vaoa 
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a  merchant  ship  and  a  pirate,  to  oppose  the 
best  captain  in  the  world,  attended  with  many 
others  in  valour  and  experience  not  maoh  in- 
ferior to  him.  Many  othei  difficolties  were  ob- 
served in  the  unsettled  state :  few  ships,  want 
of  money,  several  factions,  and  wmt  ^eho^  to 
advance  partiadar  interests,  betrayed  the  public. 
But,  such  was  the  power  of  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity in  those  that  sat  at  the  helm,  and  their 
diligence  in  choosing  men  only  for  their  merit 
was  blessed  with  such  success,  that  in  two 
years  our  fleets  grew  to  be  as  famous  as  our 
land  armies ;  the  reputation  and  power  of  our 
nation  rose  to  a  greater  height  than  when  we 
possessed  the  better  half  of  France,  ana  the 
kings  of  Fance  and  Scotland  were  our  prison- 
ers. All  the  states,  kings,  and  potentates  of  Eu' 
rope  most  respectfully,  not  to  say  submissively, 
sought  our  friendship ;  and  Rome  was  more 
afraid  of  Blake  and  his  fleet  than  they  had  been 
of  the  great  King  of  Sweden,  when  he  was 
ready  to  invade  Italy  with  a  hundred  thousand 
men."*     // 

Nor  is  th^  tone  of  even  the  cautious  White- 
locke  less  enthusiastic  than  this.  Writing 
with  Cromwell's  personal  influence  strong  upon 
him,  and  with  the  additional  restraint  of  an  of- 
ficial relation  to  Cromwell,  he  yet  writes  in 
these  words.  **  Thus  was  this  great  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  done  so  great  things,  wholly 
at  this  time  routed  by  those  whom  they  had 
set  up,  and  that  took  their  commissions  and 
authority  from  them;  nor  could  they  in  the 
least  justify  any  action  they  had  done,  or  one 
drop  of  blood  they  had  spilled,  but  by  this  au- 
thority. Yet  now  the  servants  rose  against 
their  masters,  and  most  ungratefully  and  disin- 
genuously, as  well  as  rashly  and  imprudently, 
they  dissolved  that  power  by  which  themselves 
were  created  officers  and  soldiers;  and  now  they 
took  what  they  designed,  all  power  into  their 
own  hands.  All  honest  and  jmident  indifferent 
men  loere  highly  distasted  at  this  unworthy  action, 
vfhich  occasioned  much  rejoicing  in  the  king's 
party. i . . .  Thus  it  pleased  God,**  he  continues, 
*'  that  this  assembly,  famous  through  the  world 
for  its  undertakings,  actions,  and  successes, 
having  subdued  all  their  enemies,  were  them- 
selves overthrown  and  ruined  by  their  own  ser- 
vants, and  those  whom  they  had  raised  now 
pulled  down  their  masters :  an  example  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  any  story,  by  which  all  persons  may  be  in- 
structed how  uncertain  and  subject  to  change 
all  worldly  aflfairs  are ;  how  apt  to  fall  when 
we  think  them  highest ;  and  how  God  makes 
use  of  strange  and  unexpected  means  to  bring 
his  purposes  to  pass.'^t 

At  a  distance,  too,  firom  the  scene  of  their 
great  exertions,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  of  the 
passions  which  mingled  with  them,  the  politi- 


cian who  was  tiK>oght  wisest  of  his  Bp  wlft- 
held  not  his  approbation  and  esteeoL  Basugs 
tells  OS,  in  his  ''Annals  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces," that  the  famous  Swedish  chaDceUor, 
Oxenstieme,  **  blamed,  indeed,  the  extrame  bar- 
barity committed  on  the  person  of  me  late 
King  of  England,  but  oommended  and  admirad 
almost  every  part  of  the  plan  of  that  great  de- 
sign which  Parliament  had  formed."  It  was  a 
design,  Oxenstienie  added,  **  that  had  been  i 


*  Algenoa  Sidney  on  Gorenaiant,  oftp.  ii.,  Met.  18. 

t  This  M  fnrther  corroborated  bj  even  n  Benber  of  the 
Lord  Proteetor's  hooaehold,  and  one  of  his  enthnnutio 
partieans.  Mr.  John  Maidstone  (whose  Terf  strikinr  letter 
to  a  friend,  deseriptiTe  of  the  popvlar  utrnggl—  from  their 
•oranenoenient  to  the  eve  of  the  KesCoration,  will  be  foond 
iu  Appendix  A.)  remarks  opoo  the  diseolation  thus :  **  Grmt 
dUgatu/aetian  tpmng  frim  tki$  echo*,  mmd  Mwch  mt  i$  not 
ftt  forfoltm  tmong  rood  nMn.**  In  another  part  oT  the 
nme  interesUnff  sketch  he  obeerres,  emphatioalff ,  that  the 
Enfflish  people  of  that  day  were  wont  ••  to  dt^  tktir  rqrf 

lfiUmoriab,p.aS9,Mt. 


ducted  with  disUnguisbed  prodenee,  and  tlMoe 
who  then  governed  in  England  acted  apoB  aac^ 
principles  of  policy  as  were  Ibanded  ia  tm^ 
and  experience."* 

Nor  should  the  testiBiony  of  an  accooytoliad 
foreign  writer  be  omitted  in  this  reoord.  **  Tka 
new  Republio,*'  says  the  Abb6  Raynal,  in  hia 
"  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England."  ^  ftto* 
cured  England  a  tranquillity  which  it  no  longer 
hoped  for,  and  gave  it  a  lustre  which  it  had  not 
had  for  several  centuries.  It  had  jnat  been 
agitated  by  a  moat  violent  tempest,  and  now 
all  was  calm ;  it  had  thought  itaelf  on  the  brink 
of  rain,  and  was  now  in  condition  to  five  law. 
It  is  melancholy,  for  the  honoor  of  virtne,  that 
one  of  the  beat  and  greatest  spectaclea  wluek 
the  annals  of  nations  present  shoold  be  tbn 
work  of  rebellion.  Everything  appealed  won- 
derful in  this  revolution.  The  Royaliata  eon- 
formed  to  a  kind  of  government  ill  adapted  to 
their  tempers,  and  disapproved  by  their  eon- 
sciences.  The  grandees,  aocnstoffled  te  the 
part  of  legislators,  remained  quietly  in  the  mnk 
of  private  subjects.  The-irish  and  Soota»  who 
had  taken  up  anna,  the  first  from  an  attnehment 
to  their  kings,  the  other  toet^ee  the  horror  of 
their  treachery,  were  unhappily  snbdoed.  The 
Dutch,  who  had  taken  the  advantage  of  the 
calamities  of  England  to  usurp  the  enpiin  of 
the  seas,  were  humbled.  France  and  Spnin. 
who  had  been  always  rivala,  alwaya  enemias^. 
meanly  oourted  the  fnendahip  of  the  nanipea. 
The  sovereigns  who  ought  to  have  onitad  to 
revenge  an  outrage  to  which  all  kings  were  ax- 
posed,  either  through  fear  or  interest  appiaod- 
ed  the  injuatioe.  All  Europe  debaaed  itoeU; 
was  silent,  or  admired.*' 

Finally,  even  their  enemies  were  awed  (ran 
insult  into  praiae,  in  the  preeenee  of  that  gi- 
gantic memory  their  aetiooa  left  behind  theaL 
Roger  Coke  not  only  lays  aaide  his  eostonmy 
bitternees  and  soom,  bat  adopta  a  atrikinf  tone 
of  juat  and  reverential  respect.  *'Thna,"t  he 
sa3ra,  **by  their  own  meroenary  aervnMa,  nnd 
not  a  Bword  drawn  in  their  defence,  feH  the 
haughty  and  victoriooa  Romp,  wkoae  migkif  oe- 
tions  wtU  saatshf  fimd  heUsfin  future  fsmtrahm^t  i 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  they  were  a  race  of  Man 
most  indefaiigabU  and  imduHrtaus  ta  bmnmass.  e^ 
ways  seekins^far  men  jU  for  it,  and  never  f^ftr* 
ring  amy  for  faioour  nor  by  importmmity.  Yen 
scarce  ever  heard  of  any  revoking  frovi  them; 
no  murmur  or  complaiot  of  aeamen  or  aoldieia; 
nor  do  I  find  thai  thiy  ever  pressed  attu  tn  oH  tkair 
wars.    And  aa  they  excetted  ia  the 


*  This  is  asfntiflBed  hf  M.  Chanot,  heA  ia  th«  l, 

to  KsTsIei^  IHtoIs,  and  ia  Basnafe*s  book.    &•• 

dorf's  obesrvations  on  the  rssofstioa  of  the  hat  BenWI 
diet,  df.,  ia  the  appeadis  to  Keyslcr^i  Tiawala,  v«L  nw 
p.ftl,  aad  Baanaf'fcAaaalsefthetJaitedPieiiaeea.t^i, 
p.t4S.    See  also  Hania**  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  Sia 

t  Detectioa  of  the  Cooit  aad  Stala  of  Bt^iaad,  v^  i. 
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meet  of  eiTil  a&ifs,  so  it  mittt  be  owned  tbejr 
exereiaed  ia  matters  ecclesiaetic  oo  such  se- 
▼errdes  as  either  the  CoTeoanters  or  others 
before  them  did,  opoD  each  ts  dissented  from 
them ;  fMf  iMTf  ikiif  Ust  forward  m  reforming 
dU  timet  •/ 1^  common  Uw" 

And  now  n  brief  sketch  of  the  measares  by 
which  these  statesmen  made  themselves  so  fa- 
moos  win  show  how  well  they  merited  even 
this  lofty  praise. 

Finance  was  necessarily  a  subject  which 
larfsly  employed  their  attention  and  taxed  their 
powers,  in  consequence  of  the  nnceasing  wars, 
by  land  or  aea,  in  which  the  Commonwealth 
was  engafed.  The  chief  sources  of  re?enae 
were  five :  the  excise ;  the  customs ;  the  sale 
of  (ee-farm  rents,*  of  the  lands  of  the  crown, 
and  of  those  belonging  to  the  bishops,  deans, 
aod  chapters ;  the  sequestration  and  forfeiture 
of  the  estates  of  delinquents ;  and,  finally,  the 
poetoffice.  For  the  establishment  of  the  latter 
we  are  indebted  to  Edmund  Prideaux,t  who 
beM  the  office  of  attorney-general  to  the  Com- 
noBwealth  at  the  period  of  its  destruction. 
We  first  obeerre  him  chairman  of  a  committee 
Tor  considering  what  rates  should  be  set  upon 
iainnd  letters ;  then,  by  an  ordinance  paraed 
fthortly  before  the  death  of  the  king,  we  find 
liim  created  postmaster-general ;  and,  finally, 
we  see,  by  a  report  on,  the  journals  of  the 
House,  dated  the  81st  of  March,  1660,  that  he 
lad  established  a  weekly  conveyance  of  letters 
au>  aD  parts  of  the  nation,  and  kept  up  a  reg- 
ilar  intercourse  of  packets  between  England 
lod  Ireland. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  exciee  by 
Pyra  has  been  referred  to  in  this  work.  It  was 
M>iTOwed  from  the  financial  proceedings  of 
loUaod,  and  worked  with  most  consummate 
Juil  during  the  wars  with  that  Republia  And 
lere  i  am  tempted  to  borrow  from  the  historian 
if  tlie  Commonwealth^  the  only  intelligible  def- 
[tition  of  excise  that  has  occurred  to  my  read- 
Of.  Excise,  it  may  be  stated  on  that  authori- 
y,  IS  a  tax  upon  the  manufacture  of  a  comoDod- 
cj,  paid  by  the  manufacturer ;  also  on  the  im- 
ortation  of  goods,  upon  which,  if  manufactured 
t  home,  an  excise  duty  wouM  be  reouired,  an 
qtuvmlent  sum  in  that  case  being  demanded 
rom  the  importer.  The  retailer  of  excisable 
oauDodities  has  likewise,  in  many  cases,  to 
ay  for  an  annual  license.  It  is  a  tax,  for 
laoy  reasons,  well  adapted  for  popular  impo- 
Ltioa.  U  difiers  from  the  duty  denominated 
ostooia  in  this,  that  the  latter,  being  paid  upon 
>e  exportation  or  importation  ef  commodities, 
rill  often  foil  on  the  raw  material,  whereas  the 
iriaer  is  only  collected  upon  a  commodity 
lady  lor  sale  to  the  consumer.  It  is  therefore 
scoliarty  distinguished  by  its  being  imposed  at 
le  Utesi  practicable  period,  and  is  in  that 
ioae  the  most  economical  of  all  taxes.  The 
uiier  any  impost  is  paid,  the  heavier  it  falls 
poll  tba  consumer  in  the  end,  since  every 
ader  Uiroagfa  whose  hands  the  commodity 
have  a  profit,  not  only  upon  the 


*  TVs  dasr  iwi)»]  iacooM  fram  tlus  aoom  uw»iBt«d  to 
rr,00e;  ud  w«  ftod  that,  in  Janow/,  1651,  £«M00  of 
»  neoM  had  bMft  aoU  for  £iaft,05a-LMV«r^  vol- i^ 

t  TW  ju—gwt  MO  of  Sir  Sdmoad  Pridcanz  of  Doma- 
tw,  cMlad  a  baroMt  bf  Jaoiaa  I.— P»wicc*«  Wtikiu  o/ 
fMiSr.Ma.  I  GodwiB,Tol.iii.,p.4W. 


raw  materia],  and  his  own  labour  and  time,  but 
also  upon  the  tax  itself,  which  is  paid  by  him 
long  before  he  is  remunerated  by  the  consumer. . 
Notwithstanding  which,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  the  duties  earliest  paid  are  least  felt  by  the 
people,  the  merchant  being  sensible  that  they 
do  not  eventually  and  in  the  last  result  fall  upon 
him,  and  the  consumer  being  induced  to  con- 
found them  with  the  intrinsic  price  of  the  com- 
modity. But  this  Tcry  circumstance  renders 
customs,  and  duties  imposed  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial, taxes  for  slaves ;  and  an  excise,  or  a 
duty  on  goods  already  prepared  for  consump- 
tion, a  tax  for  men  who  feel  that  what  th^ 
pay  for  is  a  substantial  benefit  to  themselves. 
When  men  are  contending  for  their  libertiea 
and  eveiything  that  is  dear  to  them,  they  are 
prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices ;  and  such  a 
peo|de,  as  Montesquieu  says,  will  frequently 
take  on  themselves,  of  Toluntary  choice,  im- 
posts more  severe  than  the  most  arbitraiy 
prince  would  dare  to  lay  on  his  subjects.  An- 
other objection  that  is  frequently  made  to  the 
duty  of  excise  is  the  severity  of  its  collection, 
since  it  is  found  necessary  to  give  to  its  ofll- 
cere  a  power  of  entering  into  and  searching  the 
houses  of  those  who  (kal  in  the  oonunoditiea 
on  which  it  is  laid,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and 
sometimes  of  the  night  But  this  objection 
is  of  the  same  description  as  the  preceding. 
**  Undoubtedly,'*  Mr.  Godwin  proceeds, "  a  soft- 
er and  more  forbearing  mode  of  treatment  may 
be  attained  in  a  mixed  than  in  a  Republican 
government.  In  the  former  the  individual  is 
more  considered ;  in  the  latter,  the  public.  He 
who  is  not  contented  to  sacrifice,  in  a  certain 
degree,  his  individuality,  and  some  of  his  in- 
dulgences, to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  to  become  a  citizen 
under  the  purest  and  noblest  kind  of  political 
administration.*** 

Great  financial  ability,  it  is  obvious,  was  the 
first  condition  of  success  in  the  vast  struggle. 
Without  that,  the  entire  amount  of  other  genius 
developed  in  military  or  civil  mattere  would 
have  been  little  better  than  useless  and  un- 
profitable. In  the  various  deliberations  that 
arose  on  a  subject  so  important,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  its  furtherance  by  means  of  seques- 
tration could  be  in  any  way  avoided ;  and 
this  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  these  statesmen 
which  is  most  frequently  remembered  to  their 
disadvantage,  t    Let  it  be  fairly  looked  at,  and 


inpoaUiac 

a  Um  vataU  lak,  which 


Godwta  iatiaataa  that  tka  •obolaDea  of  this  pa«- 
ooauaonioatad  to  hia  bjr  bit  fmnd  Booth,  tha 
.  It  will  be  oariooa  to  aabiaiB  Bkckatoao^ 
doAaitioa  of  azdM,  adoptod  ia  all  th«  •aejdopadias,  aa  a 
ponla  for  tba  raadar^  iafoaoity.  **  EsciM,'*  h«  laya,  **  ia 
ao  ialaad  impontioa,  paid  aoawtisea  V 
of  Ibo  oDBBModity,  or  fioqaoatlx  «poo  t 
\»  tha  last  itafa  baliua  tha  ooaaoaiptioa.''— Com., 
can.  Tiii. 

t  Thit,  aad  aaothar  lavoorita  charga,  abaadj  tadifaaat- 
Ir  rapaUad  bjr  tha  fraat  aothontiaa  1  hava  oaoiod,  aamalj, 
that  of  a  danro  thajr  always  MMaifostad  of  iUlinf  thair  own 
pockats,  aad  aariehinff  thsir  poor  astatos  with  th«  waalth 
of  othaxa :  a  ohaiia  whicb  might  be  dtMaisssd  with  sikat 
rontoipt,  if  w\mx  ooatsaH>C  wars  at  aajr  tiaa  a  asrrieaabia 
thiaf.  It  rssts  oa  lists  pabliAod  bjr  tha  soar  aad  disap- 
poiatad  Prssbyuriaa,  ClaaMat  Walkar,  sobasgasatly  ia- 
bodied  ia  a  timet  agaiast  the  **  Roap^  (pobtished  in  tha 
aospidoas  era  of  the  Rastoratioa,  aad  eatitled  the  **  Mys- 
tery of  the  Good  Old  Caosa  Uafiddad"),  aal  fiaally  adopted 
by  sQch  historiaas  aa  Ctarsadoa  aad  Haaa.  Walkar^ 
lists  ware  called  •«  Lisu  of  NasMe  of  Maabars  of  the  Hooaa 
of  Coaaoas,  aaasziaa  to  each  each  saaa  of  aaaay,  oOosa, 
aad  laada  as  thaj  had  giraa  to  thaasalfaa  tm  aarfiot  dsSa 
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it  is  far  from  that  of  which  they  or  their  friends 
should  be  ashamed. 

They  enacted,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  a  seizure  of  the  revenues  of  the  estates  of 
such  as  openly  appeared  in  arms  against  them, 
or  voluntarily  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
king*s  forces ;  and  this  was  an  act,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances considered,  justified  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  time.  The  only  fair  ground  of 
objection  to  it  must  surely  rest  on  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  carried  into  efi^t,  and  on  the 
strict  and  virtuous  application  of  the  funds  so 
raised.  These,  indeed,  are  the  chief  points  of 
attack  selected  by  the  enemy.  Hollis  boldly 
afi^rms  that  the  style  of  proceeding  under  the 
sequestration  committees  was  like  that  of  Ahab 
in  the  case  of  Naboth*s  vineyard,  which  cov- 
eting,  and  not  being  able  otherwise  to  obtain, 
he  "  suborned  certain  men,  sons  of  Belial,  to 
bear  witness  against  Naboth,  saying,  *Thou 
didst  blaspheme  God  and  the  king,*  and  thus 
destroyed  the  proprietor,  and  got  possession  of 
the  property.*'  To  which  Clement  Walker 
adds,  "  You  may  as  easily  find  charity  in  hell 
as  justice  in  any  committee ;  so  that,  where 
the  king  hath  taken  down  one  Star  Chamber, 
the  Pariiament  hath  set  up  a  hundred.**  It 
stamps  the  character  of  these  scurril  libels 


■nd  to  be  done  afaintt  the  king  and  kingdom."  Mr.  God- 
win  has  painted  (tat,  in  his  distinctions  between  the  two 
Mir*denyinff  ordinances  (see  Life  of  Vane,  p.  S96),  the  gross 
mistake,  or^  more  jvoperly,  falsehood,  on  which  these  lists 
were  made  oat.  Their  compiler's  object  was  to  collect  a 
list  of  the  names  of  snch  as  held  o(Bces,  as  he  says,  **  con- 
trary to  the  Self-denyiof  Ordinance."  Now  it  has  already 
apoeared  that  there  were  two  self<denying  ordinances ;  and 
it  has  been  the  artifice  of  the  enemies  of  the  Common- 
wealth's-meu  to  confound  these  two  together.  The  first 
ordinance  forbade  any  member  of  either  House  of  Pariia- 
ment from  bearing  any  oflBce,  civil  or  miliurjr,  daring  the 
war.  This  ordinance  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  0th  of  December,  1644,  and  was  rejected  br 
the  Lords  on  the  13th  of  January  following.  A  second  self- 
denying  ordinance  was  then  brought  in,  and  passed  into  a 
law  on  the  3d  of  April,  1649.  This  was  essentially  a  tem- 
porary measure,  and  extended  no  farther  than  the  discharg- 
ing members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  from  the  oAkses 
thejr  then  held,  without  so  much  as  forbidding  their  raap- 
potntment.  The  question  with  Clement  Walker  and  his 
fellows  was,  whether  the  membera  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  not  bound  in  delicacy  to  conform  to  the  law 
which  they  had  passed  and  the  Lords  had  reiected.  This 
idea,  however,  was  set  aside,  not  corertW  and  clandestine- 
ly, but  in  the  most  open  manner.  When  it  was  deter- 
mined, in  the  autumn  of  1045,  to  recruit  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  issuing  writs  for  new  elections  in  the  mom  of  those 
memben  who  had  deserted  their  seats  by  adhering  to  the 
king,  Fairfax,  Blake,  Ludlow,  Algernon  Sidney,  Ireton, 
Skippon,  Massey,  and  Hutchinson,  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable takers  in  the  army,  were  among  the  persons  re- 
turned to  occupy  the  vacant  seau.  Wslksr's  list,  there- 
fore, which  forms  the  most  considerable  part  of  that  in  the 
'*  Mystery  of  the  Good  Old  Cause,**  contains  names  which 
can  by  no  constmetion  be  considered  as  those  of  corrupt 
placemen.  Twenty-one  persons  ara  put  down  meralv  be- 
cause they  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  members  of  Par- 
liament and  colonels  in  the  army.  Blake,  Dean,  and  Rains- 
borough  appear  for  no  reason  but  because  they  were  admi- 
rals. Algernon  Sidney,  and  six  others,  beoanse  ther  wera 
the  commanden  of  garrisons ;  Strickland,  because  he  was 
'         *     ;  and  S     


Sir  William  Armine,  because  he  was 
'  a  onmmissioner  in  ScoUaad.  It  was  expressly  provided  by 
the  second  self-denying  ordinance  that  the  commissionen 
of  the  great  seal,  and  the  commissionen  of  the  admiralty, 
navy,  and  revenue,  should  not  even  be  disturbed  in  their 
places;  yet  their  names  swell  the  list.  It  includes  some 
of  the  most  notonous  Presbyterians.  HollU,  Sir  John  Mey- 
gck,  and  Sir  William  Waller.  It  includes  Hampden. 
Finally,  it  is  worth  noUce,  in  completion  of  the  false  pre- 
tences on  which  this  charge  against  the  suteeraea  was 
grounded,  that  the  lisU  which  furnish  the  chief  material 
of  Mander  wen  drawn  up  and  published  before  the  triumph 
of  the  Independents  and  the  death  of  the  king. 

•  In  another  passage  of  his  memoirs,  HoUis  says,  "  Now 
1  appeal  to  aU  mwi  who  they  wo»  th«  Imd  thi  kand  in 


when  we  sute  simplj,  without  any  other  com- 
ment, that  these  men,  Holhs  and  Clemeiic 
Walker,  were  among  the  chief  aothors  of  the 
system  of  sequestration,  and  only  i^oaonred 
against  it  thus  when  baffled  spleen,  disappoint- 
ed ambition,  and  hatred  against  the  men  who 
had  triumphantly  finished  the  work  which  tbej 
had  basely  deserted,  drove  them  to  seek  sh^ 
ter  once  more  under  the  monster-coTering  gab- 
ardine of  royalty. 

The  first  measure  on  the  stibject  was  passed 
in  the  shape  of  an  ordinance,  in  March,  1649^ 
when  committees  of  sequestration  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  counties,  cities,  and  diflereat 
places  of  England,  to  conduct  the  bosio^M  in  a 
regular  and  orderly  manner.  Two  thirds  of 
the  revenues  of  all  Roman  Catholica  were,  Irf 
the  same  ordinance,  included  in  the  sequestra- 
tion. And  upon  the  construction  and  condocf 
of  these  committees  for  the  various  coanties, 
and  whether  their  manner  of  proceeding  was 
in  truth  **  regular  and  orderly,*'  the  qoestjott 
would  seem  to  torn. 

Of  their  general  character,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  by  a  few  of  the  chief  names  that  ars 
to  be  found  in  all  of  them.  Lord  Fairfax,  for 
example ;  his  son.  Sir  Thomas,  the  great  gen- 
eral ;  the  resolute,  but  most  just  I^m ;  the 
virtuous  Hampden;  the  witty  and  good-bo- 
moured  Marten ;  the.  gallant  Blake ;  the  mSd, 
and,  by  his  own  showing,  the  mercy-toTing 
Hollis  (!) ;  the  formal  and  scmpoloua  Wbite- 
locke;  Widdrington,  SUpleton,  Gerard,  aad 
others  of  position  as  high,  and  of  motiTes  as 
unquestioned.  Of  their  manner  of  proceeding, 
it  also  happens  most  fortunately  that  we  have 
evidence  yet  more  decisive.  Their  abaolate 
records,  supposed  for  some  time  to  have  beea 
kwt,  have  of  late  been  most  happily  recovered, 
and  are  deposited  in  the  State-paper  Office. 
They  consist  of  several  hundred  volomM,  wbidi 
exhibit  not  merely  the  names  of  the  delinquenis 
and  Catholics  through  the  kingdom,  with  the 
particulars  and  value  of  their  respective  prop- 
erties, but  also  the  nature  of  the  acts  of  de- 
linquency severally  charged  against  them,  by 
which  each  person  was  broi^t  within  the 
scope  of  some  or  other  of  the  provisions  of  tiM 
several  ordinances.  To  these  are  added  tlie 
grounds  upon  which  the  alleged  dehnqoeoto 
ask  to  he  admitted  to  compound  (for  all  tboae 
in  whose  case  there  were  any  mitigating  etr- 
eumstanoes  were  allowed  to  pay  a  fine  for  tbeir 
indiscretions,  instead  of  losing  their  entire  rer- 
enue) ;  the  depositions  of  witnesses  examined 
as  to  the  truth  of  these  statements ;  and  the 
reasons  for  indemnity  or  allowances  ia  respect 
to  particular  items  offered  by  the  diflferent  daim- 
ants,  together  with  the  entire  proceedings  opoa 
each  man*s  forfeiture  or  composition.  It  is  not 
thus,  the  historian  of  the  Commonwealth  laay 
well  observe,  that  acts  of  wanton  spoliation  aad 
violence  are  conducted.  He  adds,  with  good 
reason,  that  however  severe  was  the  execotioa 
of  these  ordinances  of  sequestratioo,  aB  was 


nmking  all  those  pend  ordinaaoea,  so  sevoiu  far  aaqvaBtta* 
tioos,  so  high  for  oompoaitioBs,  so  enaaahag  aad  hlsadly  fer 
making  new  treasons,  and  little  thiaas  to  bo  caflstalanmm; 
that  no  man  almost  was  safe,  fioe  nom  gnnsti— ,  aad  frv 


or  none  wera  qnestiooed  but  wen  sun  < 
What  committees  wera  set  up !    That  of  I 

Hall,  to  pill  and  noil  men,  eran  fetdiiag  in  i 

of  the  House  to  whom  they  had  a  displeasura,  a^  gnem^r 
all  moA  who  had  erosaad  or  oppoaad  tlMm  im  a^jtluaf  !* 
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proceeded  io  regnlarlj,  with  the  forms  of  job- 
tice,  and  under  sanction  of  the  Tenerable  name 
of  law.*  The  right  of  appeal  was  giTen  to 
every  one  who  round  himself  aggrie?ed;  a 
right  perpetoallj  exercised,  and  therefore,  we 
may  be  well  assured,  not  nugatory  or  fruitless. 
All  the  monej  raised  under  these  ordinances 
was  strictly  required  to  be  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  treasurers  at  Guildhall,  from  whence  it 
was  again  issued  for  the  pay  and  subsistence 
of  the  army,  and  for  such  other  uses  as  the 
Parliament  should  direct.  With  these  state- 
meats  the  whole  sntpect  may  be  confidently 
left  to  an  honest  and  impartial  judgment.! 

Passing  from  the  subject  of  finance  to  those 
higher  questions  which  involTe  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  man,  the  claims  of  these  fa- 
mous statesmen  to  eternal  gratitude  and  hon- 
oar  become  apparent  inde^.  They  settled, 
upon  a  basis  never  to  be  disputed  more,  the 
right  of  every  Englishman,  in  all  grades  of  life, 
to  his  writ  o(habea»  corpus;  by  the  exercise  of 
which*  if  on  any  pretence  cast  into  prison,  he 
could  demand  to  be  brought  before  the  judges 
of  the  land,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  im- 
prisonment ;  if  with  any  charge  of  crime  accu- 
sed, he  could  insist  that  the  accusation  against 
him  should  be  pot  into  the  way  of  trial  with  all 
convenient  speed ;  or,  supposing  no  satisfactory 
answer  were  given  in  either  case,  he  had  then 
the  great  privilege  of  insisting  upon  his  right 
to  immediate  liberation.) 

Scarcely  less  important  than  this  was  their 
settlement  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  jpdges — 
arbiters  of  law  between  man  and  man,  of  jus- 
tice between  sovereign  and  subject— should  in 
all  time  to  come  bold  their  solemn  office.  The 
condition  of  the  old  and  corrupt  system,  duranie 
bene  plaeito,  was  overthrown  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  letters  patent,  with  the  stipulation  of 
^uamdiu  te  bene  gesMerint.  The  workinff  of  the 
old  system,  thus  beneficially  changed  forever, 
is  aptly  described  by  Neal  in  his  **  History  of 
the  Puritans."  "  The  judges,*'  he  says,  **  were 
generally  of  a  stamp,  that,  instead  of  upholding 
the  law  as  the  defence  and  security  of  the  sub- 
jects* privileges,  they  set  it  aside  on  every  little 
occasion,  distinguishing  between  a  rule  of  law 
and  a  rule  of  government.  They  held  their 
places  during  the  kiog*s  pleasure ;  and  when 
the  prerogative  was  to  be  stretched  in  any  par- 
ticolar  instance.  Laud  would  send  for  their  opin- 
ions beforehand,  to  give  the  greater  sanction 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  council  and  the  Star 
Cbambier,  by  whom  they  were  oden  put  in 
miod  that,  if  they  did  not  do  the  king*s  busi- 


*  G<idwin*«  Comnoowrahh,  vol.  iii.,  p.  405,  496. 

t  TIm  cmij  act  ta  tbMe  oonfiacatiom  which  —am  to  no 
to  dmamm  saj  port  of  tb«  oxtramo  ooooaro  ^pliod  to  thorn 
woo  thm  oalo  of  tho  Eorl  of  Crmvoo*!  oototo.  Thoof  h  tho 
oarl  kod  booo  oat  ai  Borland  danof  tho  war,  hit  oototo 
woo  oold,  on  thoffnmnd  of  hi*  having  had  pononal  corro- 
tprmttmnem  with  Charloo  Stoart  abroad.  Thia  woo  an  iodo- 
fvBotblo  action ;  bat  it  is  iost  to  rosombor  that  thio  waa  aa 
■ciKm  Dot  only  andoroaded,  bat  •tronaoaaljr  oppoaod,  bjr 
naaj  of  tho  oMat  Tirtaoot  aad  ooitnent  nooibori  of  tho 
Sovoa.  Tho  diTitioa  waa  a  aiafolarl/  aarrow  oao ;  tho 
wtrnforitj  which  carriod  tho  eooaooatioa  and  aalo  waa  fwo 
mfy^  aod  Yano.  alwaya  on  tho  aide  of  kindnoaa  and  haaua- 
itjr.  waa  Ullor  for  tho  ainoritx.  Haxlorig  (who  appoata  for 
ib«  Hnlovitjr),  aad  tho  loaa  oonaidoraU  politiciaaa  of  tho 
tin— a,  «awiaal]r  aad  onjoatljr,  bat  thoro  ia  ao  raaaoa  to 
Mliara  diohoooatlr,  earhod  their  point  thoa  clooaly  aaataat 
kia.— 8m  Jnmintli,  fidofJmu,  IftM. 

t  Thia  haboa*  corpaa  oaactoMnt  formod  tht  main  part  of 
hm  met  fag  tahtag  awaj  tht  Star  Chuibtc 


ness  to  satiaftction,  they  would  be  remo- 
ved."* 

With  the  destruction  of  that  infamous  pow- 
er, a  memorable  lesson  was  taught  forever. 
One  of  the  judges,  who  had  debased  himself  by 
trampling  law  and  justice  under  his  feet,  was 
publicly  dra|^ged  from  the  bench  he  had  degra- 
ded, and,  still  dad  in  his  soiled  and  spotted  er- 
mine, was  taken  through  the  open  streets  to 
prison,  t  And  as  with  lawyers  who  had  over- 
thrown law,  so  also  with  bishops  who  had  cor- 
rupted religion.  All  ranks,  including  royalty 
itself,  were  made  amenable  to  Truth,  and  bow- 
ed perforce  before  it.  *The  crown  was  for  all 
time  to  come  restrained  from  arbitrary  taxation ; 
all  irregular  or  despotic  practices  against  prop- 
erty or  freedom  were  abolished  ;t  every  state 
criminal,  unjust  monopolist,  fraudulent  paten- 
tee, were  unshrinkingly  struck  down ;  and  in 
the  bill  for  triennial  Parliaments,  and  other 
measures,  which  were  afterward  lost  for  a  time 
in  the  unexpected  results  of  the  war,  the  shat- 
tered fabric  of  the  old  constitution  of  limited 
monarchy  was  consolidated  and  restored. 

The  next  great  act  to  be  specially  commem- 
orated has  been  described  by  Blackstone  as  **  a 
greater  acquisition  to  the  civil  property  of  the 
kingdom  than  even  Magna  Charta  itself,**^ 
This  was  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
and  of  all  those  tenures  which  were  the  subject 
of  its  jurisdiction.  Wardship  was  a  part  of 
the  old  feudal  system.  All  landed  property, 
according  to  that  system,  began  with  the  king. 
He  distributed  his  domains  among  his  feudal 
tenants,  or,  in  other  words,  the  officers  of  his 
army,  and  they,  in  return,  were  obliged  to  serve 
him  in  his  wars  with  a  stipulated  number  of 
followers.  But  in  this  obligation  it  was  im- 
plied that  the  tenant  in  chief  should  be  capable 
of  military  service.  There  were  two  cases 
where  this  could  not  happen :  first,  where  the 
heir  was  a  female,  or,  secondly,  was  a  minor. 
It  became,  therefore,  the  established  law  under 
this  system,  that  the  king  could  dispose  of  the 
female  heir  in  marriage  as  he  pleased,  and  that 
he  received  the  whole  produce  of  the  estate 
during  a  minority.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
prerogative  would  be  abused.  '*  It  was  intend- 
ed merely  to  prevent  the  damage  the  king  might 
sustain  by  the  loss  of  the  stipulated  military 
service.  It  grew  into  a  resource  by  which  he 
might  feed  the  rapacity  of  his  hungry  courtiers. 
To  an  idle  and  insinuating  favourite  he  had 
the  undisputed  prerogative  of  giving  a  great 
heiress  in  marriage ;  or  to  an  individual  of  that 
character  he  might  give  the  wardship  of  a  mi- 
nor, in  consequence  of  which  the  receiver  en- 
tered into  absolute  possession  of  the  produce 
of  an  estate,  wiih  no  other  duty  in  return  than 
that  he  must  provide  in  some  way  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  education  of  the  heir.**R  And  as 
the  uses  of  the  Court  of  Wards  had  grown  into 


*  Book  11.,  cap.  111. 

t  Thia  waa  Sir  Robert  Berfcoloy.     See  Whitoloeko, 
p.  S9 ;  tho  Life  of  Pym,  p.  179. 
t  Tho  act  they 


IT",  p. 
'  paaaod  i 
of  HaUai 


,  laaod  Ofainat  impreoaBont  elieita  the 
anqaalifiod  praiae  of  Hallam  (Coaat.  Hiat.,  nA,  ii.,  p.  1S7), 
aad  tho  laiaooa  oaactoioat  ia  their  toaaafo  aad  pc 
bill  ia  w«n  known ;  **  that  it  ia  aad  halh  beoa  tho 
right  of  the  aoblecta  of  thia  realm,  that  ao  aabaid/, 
iapoet,  or  other  charge  whataoover,  ooght  or  mmj  be  laid 
or  impoaed  a^  aaj  Biorehaadiee  exported  or  iaipoftod  by 
aoblecta,  deatieap,  or  aliena,  without  coounon  oonaent  in 
ParliaaMat.**  ^  CoaraMntariea,  book  ii.,  cap.  t. 

I  G«dwia*aCoMM■WMUk,v■Lii^^aM. 
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8ttoh  gross  abuse,  so  the  militaiyserviees  them 
selves,  out  of  which  it  rose,  had  long,  as  the 
feudal  system  gradaally  declined,  been  com- 
pounded and  exchanged  for  a  different  species 
of  payment,  though  still  under  the  same  name 
and  pretence,  and  rendered  sources  of  crnehy, 
tyranny,  and  oppression,  in  every  kind  of  shape. 

Both  enormities  were  struck  down  together 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Long  Parliament.  A  res- 
olution of  the  House,  dated  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1646,  declared  that  the  Court  of  Wards, 
and  all  tenures  by  homage  and  knight*s  service, 
with  all  fines,  licenses,  seizures,  pardons  for 
alienation,  and  other  clferges  arising  from  such 
tenures,  should  from  that  day  be  token  away. 
Cromwell  found  this  resolution  on  the  journals 
in  the  Protectorate,  and  prudently  turned  it 
into  a  regular  act  of  Parliament,  which,  with 
additional  clauses,  was  re-enacted  after  the  Res- 
toration. Blackstone  remarks,  of  the  various 
benefits  conferred  by  this  law,  that,  in^its  indi- 
rect operation,  **  it  opened  a  wider  door  to  the 
power  of  bequeathing  property  generally  than 
had  previously  subsisted.  By  a  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.,  all  persons  were  empowered  to 
bequeath  two  thirds  of  their  lands  held  in  feu- 
dal tenure,  and  the  whole  of  such  as  were  not 
subjected  to  such  services ;  and  the  present 
law,  abolishing  all  such  tenures,  gave,  by  con- 
sequence, an  unlimited  power  to  the  possessor 
of  landed  property,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  dispose  of  the  whole  by  will  as  he  {leased.*** 

Their  noble  efforts  in  the  great  cause  of  re- 
ligious toleration  claim  grateful  mention  next 
They  first  established  in  the  policy  of  the  state 
that  greatest  human  privilege,  that  every  man 
should  be  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  Enactments  fol- 
lowed as  a  natural  consequence,  that,  whenev- 
er a  certain  number  of  men  agreed  to  worship 
their  Maker  after  a  given  mode,  they  should 
consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  choose  their 
own  preacher  and  officers  to  their  churches, 
and  to  arrange,  without  interference  or  moles- 
tation, all  their  selected  ceremonies  and  forms. 

Mr.  Godwin  has  selected  from  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commonst  the  chief  legislative 
provisions  on  this  subject.  The  most  remark- 
able appears  to  have  been  an  act  of  the  27th 
of  September,  1650,  which  repealed  various 
acts  of  Elizabeth,  whose  professed  object  had 
been  to  establish  throughout  England  a  uniform- 
ity of  religious  faith  and  worship.  The  chief 
of  these  acts  were,  1  Elizabeth,  chapter  2,  com- 
monly called  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  and  23 
Elizabeth,  chapter  1,  and  35  Elizabeth,  chapter 
1,  each  of  them  entitled  "An  Act  for  retaining 
the  Queen's  Subjects  in  their  due  Obedience." 
The  last  of  these  is  the  most  memorable.  It 
ordains,  among  other  things,  that  whoever 
shall  be  convicted  before  a  magistrate  of  ab- 
senting himself  (or  herselO  from  the  Establish- 
ed Church  for  one  month  shall  be  detained  in 
prison  till  he  conforms ;  or,  if  after  three  months 
he  persists  in  his  nonconformity,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  abjure  the  realm  of  England,  and 
shall  transport  himself  out  of  the  country  ac- 
cordingly ;  or,  lastly,  if  he  refuses  to  abjure, 
or,  abjuring,  does  not  transport  himself,  or, 
having  departed  the  realm,  shall  return,  shall 

!  g^«'^?»<»«»  i°?k  »i-»  «•  »•    Godwin,  ToL  iii.,  p.  MS. 


be  adjudged  a  fe]oD„  and  shall  safiin'  acoording- 
ly.  All  these  gross  provisions  disappeared  be- 
fore the  wiser  and  more  humane  policy  of  Oe 
Independent  leaders  of  onr  great  Parliameiic, 
who  provided  a  full  toleration*  for  every  Ibvm 
of  religion,  with  the  exception  of  prelacy,  ae- 
oesSanly  excluded  by  its  political  tendenciea, 
and  popery,  which  Vane  and  a  few  oth^B  had, 
however,  struggled  hard  to  procnre  the  t4^era- 
tion  of  also.f 

The  limits  they  imposed  to  this  syaleni  of 
toleration  will  scarcely  find  favour  id  mai^ 
eyes ;  but  it  is  just  to  give  them  here,  with  the 
remark,  that  various  circumstances  of  the  time 
had  rendered  them  wellnigh  needfuL  A  bcfl 
was  passed  in  1651  with  a  view  to  correct  cer- 
tain extravagances  in  the  professota  of  reb- 
gion.  There  was  a  sect  who  had  takea  to 
themselves  the  name  of  Ranters.  The  Paxlti- 
ment  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  of  the 
suppression  of  the  <*  obscene,  licentious,  wad 
impious  practices"  used  by  these  persooa.  A 
law  was,  in  consequence,  made  for  the  "  pun- 
ishment of  atheistical,  blasphemoos,  aod  exe- 
crable opinions.*'  The  crimes  condemned  by 
this  act  are,  for  any  person,  not  under  the  ia- 
fluence  of  sickness  or  distraction,  to  aflkm  of 
him  or  her  self,  or  of  any  other  mere  creature!, 
that  he  is  God ;  or  that  the  acts  of  undeaa- 
ness  and  the  like  are  not  forbidden  by  God ;  or 
that  lying,  stealing,  and  fraud,  or  morder,  aM- 
tery,  fornication,  sodomy,  drunkenness,  pro&as 
swearing,  and  lascivious  talk,  are  in  their  own 
nature  fs  holy  and  righteous  as  the  ditties  of 
prayer,  preaching,  or  thanksgiving;  or  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  unr^teoiisneas  and 
sin,  but  as  a  man  or  woman  judges  therec^ 


*  This  toIenUott,  of  0(H1IM.  did  Dm  wwnvra  wiui  nm 

rsvenaes  of  the  Chnreli,  oat  ot  which  emy  miaiaUT,  dgly 

Tinted  to  a  Uriof ,  Teoeirid  the  iaooiiie  thiereCo  heloeyief. 
Dr.  Lingud  mentiona  •  petitio*  from  Catholic  veeo- 
santi,  presented  to  the  Honee  oa  the  SOih  uf  Jaaa*  ICSS,  ia 
which  they  ■oltdt  such  indulgence  **  aa  mif ht  be  tboafte 
ooasistent  with  the  imblic  peace,  aad  their  rowfurtahh  SBk> 
nateace  in  their  native  conatrr."    The  petiCMB,  aajra  li»> 

Srd,  **  waa  read ;  Sir  Hany  Vane  9ptk»  ia  it*  fiivoor ;  Wl 
B  Honae  waa  deaf  to  the  Toioe  of  reaaon  and  hnanuty.* 
Vaae'a  eqaalljr  geneiona  and  gallant,  IraK  more  aorcaaafal 
ezertiona  in  behalf  of  Biddle,  «be  &ther  of  EafUak  Uaitm- 
ana,  have  been  related  in  thia  work ;  bat  Mr.  Godwin  baa  a 
remark  on  the  motirea  of  the  nen  who  oppoaad  Taae  ea 
theae  pointa  which  ahonld  not.  in  fiuniMa,  be  oadtteA. 
Speak£Dg  of  the  cireaoMtaace  of  Biddle,  after  hia  ibat  le- 
>aae,  being  again  ooounittad  by  aa  aider  a^avd  '^JoIb 
Bradihaw.'  he  thoa  proceeda:  •*  We  are  told  that  BMdk 
waa  recalled,  and  once  more  committed  to  coatody  by  aa 
order  from  Bndahaw,  whom  Biddle'a  biographer  dn%aalea 
aa  hia  mortal  enemy.  What  it  the  paeciae  cmh  «a  the 
aobject  I  have  not  been  able  to  diaoover.  If  he  wvre  coa- 
mitted  by  a  warrant  from  Biadahaw,  it  ia  Tory  ptobaMe  that 
thia  alateamaa  aigned  it  offidallr  only,  aa  lawaidiat  ef  the 
ooaneil.  Bat  I  have  not  been  afaM  to  trace  aoeh  a  wanaat 
in  the  order  booka.  If  it  were  in  any  reaped  the  prranaal 
act  of  Bradahaw,  however  moch  we  may  regrvt  tbtm  he 
ahonld  have  difaf«d  in  thia  paiticalar  from  km  tOaauinaa 
oeadjator,  Vane,  who  had  *  leaned  to  know  both  spiritaal 


power  and  civil,  what  each  meaaa,  what  aeveraeadl.w^ii 
few  have  done,*  ffttiiit  imijutt  that  we  ateaW d£«fiMu* 
^'' of  ftnetmtwr  mmi  aweOir.    TbeEpie- 


eopaliaaa  and  die  Praabyteiiaaa  peraecated,  having  for  tbair 
o))|eot  raliffioaa  onifernnty,  and  being  detataiiaed,  to  the 
extent  of  tibeir  power,  that  ooly  one  creed  ahonld  be  kaewa 
throogh  the  land.     Bndahaw,  if  he  were  a  peieenf , 

[Teed  with  lua  brother  ladepeadeata  ia  a  ft«e  al> 

vaiietiea  of  reHgioaa  i   '  ' 


to  eaalsve  the  eaaniaa  of  miad  to  a  vain  afloat  after  aai> 
formitr,  bat  Aad  f*a  wedbma*  U  ht  thtktd  m  wte(  te 
timigk  <to>p*amaaaep<a>aat,aad  tohold  it  biadau-byike 
civil  ana  to  oooateraet  ao  dire  a  contagion.**  BUidIa  wm 
finally  aet  free  in  PebroarfiMit.  I  have  ataawliera  aigW 
what  &irly  reata  ia  exteatatioa  of  the  nioi  fnlaiimw  ^  f^ 
peiy,  ia  the  a«Mto  if  BUil  asi  r>a. 


J'j/ffi  s   ftifYWfJl  TP  .Sf raff  mi 
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Tbe  paaishment  of  these  Crimea  is,  for  the  first 
offence,  six  months*  imprisonment ;  and  for  any 
aabsequent  conviction,  to  abjnre  the  dominions 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  in  case  of  return. 


head  (frequently  declared,  in  emphatic  phrase), 
to  make  the  law  more  simple,  and,  by  means 
of  a  better  promulgation,  to  abridge  its  powers 
of  ensnaring  the  people  who  were  called  on  to 


A«**0>«*it    4*Ma,   ••uwt\.«»fc«u0    I 


itutu  kue   i«> 


Mwli  of  haTiDg  been  impowd  upon  the  land  bf  William 
_  J  Norasa,  wkiofa.  for  iu  nafvlarly  arfwaeatatiTe  char- 
•0i«r  and  woad«tfa]  BiautaMn  of  r»aearch,  moat  alwayi 
ba  caaaidartd  a  atapandooi  moBiUDaat  of  aatiqaariaa  and 
lagai  learataiff.  Ha  couclDdad  thos— the  entire  OMeoh  mar 
-  '  ad  ia  Ua  own  nenoriala,  p.  40(MS5:  **Bat,  Mr. 
Vi  if  I  hava  bMA  tadiooii  1  huably  Mk  jov  paraoB  i 
Xzx 


laer  wiii  oe  loand  en.  no  force, 
bat  lecoiHaf  araM.  Nor  it  it  innnnoaa  or  pnideot  for 
EafUahmea  to  deprave  their  birthnrht— the  lawa  of  their 
own  country.  But  to  retam  to  the  matter  in  debate :  1  caa 
find  neither  ■traafaneee,  nor  foreete  neat  Inconvenienoa* 
bjr  paaiinff  thia  act;  and  thertfora,  if  the  Honee  shall  think 
fit  to  haTe  the  qoeetion  pat  for  the  MMinr  of  U  I  am  ready 
tofiTtayi" 


f 
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The  ponishment  of  the«e  Crimea  is,  for  the  first 
oflence,  six  months'  imprisomnent ;  and  for  any 
sabsequent  conviction,  to  abjure  the  dominions 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  in  case  of  return, 
to  aafier  death  as  a  felon.  The  only  qualifica- 
tion of  the  severity  is,  that  the  party  shall  be 
indicted  within  six  months  of  his  having  com- 
mitted the  alleged  offence  :*  a  provision  which 
aerves  well  to  show  the  still  prevailing  sense 
of  equity  and  fairness  which  presided  over  what 
would  seem  the  harshest  measures  of  these 
statesmen. 

Their  acts  of  toleration  in  matters  of  religion 
were  at  the  same  time  accompanied  with  a  de- 
clared resolution,  adopted  firom  one  of  the  army 
petitions,  that,  while  they  were  favourable  to 
liberty  of  conscience,  they  did  not  desire  that 
the  least  indulgence  should  be  shown  to  licen- 
tiousness or  profaneness.;  and,  accordingly,  a 
bill  was  brouffht  in,  in  the  beginning  of  1651, 
and  shortly  after  passed  into  a  law,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  incest,  adultery,  and  fornication. 
The  punishment  of  the  two  former,  an  excep- 
tion being  made  of  the  case  of  a  woman  whose 
husband  should  have  been  three  years  absent 
(adultery  in  this  act  is  understood  to  relate  to 
woman  in  the  state  of  marriage),  was  ordered 
to  be  death ;  and  the  punishment  of  fornication 
was  three  months*  imprisonment.  Every  keep- 
er of  a  brothel  was  also  made  liable,  for  the 
first  ofibnce,  to  be  whipped  and  branded,  and 
for  the  second,  to  suffer  death  as  a  felon.f 
When  these  acts  were  passed,  however.  Vane 
and  Marten  both  predicted,  in  opposition  to 
them,  that^the  severity  of  the  punishment  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law :  a  prediction 
confirmed  so  fully,  that,  in  consequence  of  Mar- 
ten's continued  agitation  of  the  subject,  the  se- 
▼erities  were  afterward  relaxed. 

And  be  it  not  forgotten,  in  this  detail,  that 
measures  of  law  reform,  to  a  very  large  and 
various  extent,  were  in  deliberation  at  the  pe- 
riod of  Crorowell's  act  of  tyranny.  They  had 
passed,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1661,  a  mem- 
orable measure,  which  vras  understood  to  be 
only  the  forerunner  of  several  others,)  that  the 
books  of  law  already  written  and  in  force  should 
be  translated  into  English  ;^  that  all  law-books 
in  future  should  be  written  in  English ;  and  that 
all  law  proceedings  should  be  conducted  in  the 
English  Ianguage.it  What  would  have  follow- 
ed in.fortherance  of  their  great  design  on  this 

*  Godwm*f  OMBmoQweftlth,  toI.  iii.,  p.  507,  SOB. 

t  Godwin,  yrol.  iii.,  p.  806. 

t  8m  Joonala  of  lUy  10,  NomBbw  tt,  1061.  Wliit*- 
locke,  p.  460.    Liotud't  History,  toI.  zi.,  p.  175. 

^  TlM  exaet  terms  of  the  resolation  were,  **  That  tU  re- 
port bodu  of  the  resolation  of  Jndgee,  and  other  book*  of 
the  law  of  Bnf  land,  shall  be  trandated  into  the  English 
tuBfiM  ;  aad  all  writs,  prooesses,  and  ratams  thereof,  ; 
pleadings,  mlee,  orders,  indiotnenta,  injunctions,  oertift-  i 
catea,  patents,  and  all  acta,  deeds,  and  inoeeedinfs  what- 
soever, shall  be  only  in  the  English  toagtfc,  in  the  ordinary  I 
naoal  hand,  and  not  in  ooort  hand." 

I  Ob  thia  question  (whioh,  before  It  was  carried,  pro-  , 
ToiMd  a  **verT  lonr  and  sBMrt  debate ;"  in  which  debate, 
we  are  likewise  told,  naay  **  spdu  in  derofation  and  die*  I 
1mm«t  of  law,*  and  tba  neeeasity  ot  its  reform.  White-  | 
le^e  delivered  a  speech  on  the  oriffin  and  character  of  the 
&vHah  laws,  Tiadicatinf  their  Saxon  birth  from  the  re- 
prandi  of  hsvinf  been  impoaed  upon  the  land  by  William 
the  Norman,  wludi.  tar  iu  sinfukrly  arfumentative  char- 
a^er  and  woadorfnl  minutenees  of  rssoMch,  must  always 
be  considersd  a  atupendoos  maoument  of  antiquarian  and 


kfal  leamiaf .   He  conduded  thus— the  entire  qpeech  may 
*     '    ad  ia\is  own  mMBonals,  p.460-465:  ^But,  Mr. 
Ki  if  1  hM«  btea  ttdiooai  I  hwiblj  Mk  yov  pvdoB  i 
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head  (frequently  declared,  in  emphatic  phrase), 
to  make  the  law  more  simple,  and,  by  means 
of  a  better  promulgation,  to  abridge  its  powers 
of  ensnaring  the  people  who  were  called  on  to 
obey  it,  was  checked  by  their  forcible  disper- 
sion, to  be  again  resumed,  indeed,  as  we  sbaJl 
see,  by  the  npxt  assemblage  of  men  who  sat  in 
their  House,  but  only  to  be  again  arrested  by  a 
second  dispersion  of  legislators,  who  refused 
to  be  made  the  direct  tools  of  tyranny. 

Finally,  it  becomes  us  to  speak  of  the  strict- 
ly administrative  genius  of  these  statesmen, 
dispersed  by  Cromwell  and  his  muskets  as  idle 
and  incapable !  unclean  birds,  that  had,  by  in* 
Solent  success,  been  unfairly  perched  upon  For* 
tune's  top !  slugs,  that  preyed  upon  the  vitals 
of  the  Commonwealth ! 
/  /History,  even  as  history  is  commonly  writ- 
ten, has  not  dared  to  dispute  that,  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  supremacy,  they  upheld 
with  unceasing  dignity  and  spirit  the  national 
honour.  They  made  the  arms  of  England  the 
terror  of  the  worid  abroad,  as  they  had  made 
the  engines  of  their  government  the  terror  of 
enemies  at  home ;  and  it  was  from  them,  an4 
from  them  alone,  that  Cromwell  inherited  the 
respect  and  awe  of  the  whole  Continent  of 
Europe.  They  had  declared  that  they  would 
not  rest  till  they  had  vindicated  and  asserted 
the  ancient  right  of  their  country  to  the  sov- 

and  haTe  the  more  hopes  to  obtain  it  tnm  eo  many  worthy 
Enf  lish  gentlemen,  when  that  which  I  haTo  said  was  chiefly 
in  vindication  of  their  own  natiTo  laws,  unto  which  I  held 
myself  the  more  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my  profeseioti ;  ami 
I  occoiml  it  an  Aonoar  tome  fob*  a  lamytr.  As  to  the  de- 
bate and  matter  of  the  act  now  before  tou,  I  hare  delirered 
no  opinion  against  it ;  ner  io  I  tkimk  U  rttmMt  tkmt  th» 
gtneroHtf  of  tkt  ptoWt  vf  Enrlmtd  thmMy  bjf  an  Mnpttetl 
Jaitkf  dtpemd  upom  th*  knowMg§  of  otKtr$  m  IAoI  wkiek 
ecm€em»  tktm  most  of  aO.  It  was  the  Romish  policy  to 
keep  them  in  ignorance  of  matters  pertaining  to  their  eoul*s 
health';  let  them  not  be  in  ignorance  of  matters  penaininf 
to  their  bodiee,  esUtee,  and  all  their  woridly  comfort.  It  i« 
not  unreasonable  that  the  law  should  be  in  that  languaga 
which  may  best  bo  understood  by  those  whose  liree  and 
fortdnee  are  subject  to  it,  and  are  to  be  governed  by  it. 
Moees  read  all  the  lawa  openly  before  the  people  in  their 
mother  tongue.  God  directed  htm  to  write  it,  and  to  ex- 
pound it  to  the  pe<^le  in  their  own  native  laafuage,  tkmi 
whmt  eomeormd  thew  hmoot  MortuOt  omi  tttmtoi  wngkt  It 
wtait  kmomn  vmto  tktm  im  tkt  wtott  portfieuomo  wm^.  Tb« 
lawa  of  the  Eastern  nations  were  in  their  proper  tongue ; 
the  laws  at  Constantinople  were  in  Greek ;  at  Rome,  in 
Latin ;  in  Prance,  Spain,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
other  nations,  their  lawa  are  imblisbed  in  their  native  idiom. 
For  our  own  country,  there  ia  no  man  that  can  read  thn 
SasoQ  character  but  mav  6nd  the  laws  of  your  aaeestori 
yet  extant  in  the  Englisli  tongue.  Duke  William  hiamelf 
oommaaded  the  lawa  to  be  proclaimed  in  Eafflish,  that  Bona 
might  pretend  ignorance  or  them.  It  was  the  judgment  of 
the  Parliament,  36  Edward  III.,  that  pleadings  should  be  ia 
English ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  those  kings,  i^hen  our  stal- 
utee  were  enrolled  in  Frsneh  and  EngUdt,  vet  then  thn 
sherifis  in  their  ssveral  counties  were  to  proelaim  them  ia 
English.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  complaint  of  what  I  havt 
met  with  abroad  from  soom  military  persons ;  nothing  but 
sooHs  and  invactivee  against  our  law,  and  threats  to  take  it 
away ;  but  die  law  ia  above  the  reach  of  thoee  we^Mna, 
which,  at  one  tiste  or  another,  will  return  upon  thoee  that 
uae  them.  Solid  aigumenta,  strong  rsasool,  wad  authoii- 
tiee,  are  more  6t  for  ooafutation  of  any  error,  aad  satiafte- 
tion  of  ditbrant  judgnwnta.  When  the  emperor  took  a 
biehop  in  comidete  armour  in  a  battle,  he  aent  the  armour 
to  the  pope  with  thie  word,  HmectMo  tmU  woHot  fIKi  twit 
eo  amy  1  say  to  those  geatleawn  abroad  as  to  their  raUinga, 
tauala,  and  threats  against  the  law,  Hmceim  twtt  orgumtntM 
konm  omhmmimonmf  lliey  will  be  found  of  no  foroa, 
but  rsooiHag  arasa.  Nor  is  it  ingenuous  or  prudent  for 
EngUahmea  te  deprave  their  birthright— the  lawa  of  their 
own  oouatry.  But  to  retura  to  the  nmtter  ia  debate :  Icaa 
Had  aeither  straageaess,  aor  foreess  great  iaconveaioBoa, 
bypaasiagthisact;  aad  tharsfora,  if  the  House  shall  think 
fit  to  have  the  queetioa  pat  for  the  MisiBf  of  it  I  am  ready 
tofifvaji'' ■ — 
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ereignty  of  the  seas ;  nor  did  they  rest  till  it 
was  done.  They  sought  even  to  interest  the 
commonest  people  in  this  proud  achieyement, 
and  with  that  view  circulated,  by  thousands,  a 
translation,  made  at  their  expense  and  sug- 
cestion,  of  Selden*s  Mare  Clausuntt  #«t,  Domtn- 
fo  Maris.*  This  alone  would  declare  them  no 
ordinary  or  selfish  men.  They  were  the  au- 
thors, too,  he  it  remembered,  of  the  famous 
navigation  act,t  afterward  passed  into  our  stat- 
ute-books as  one  of  the  grandest  sources  of 
England's  unrivalled  commercial  greatness,  and 
only  recently  abandoned  for  those  more  philo- 
sophical views  of  trade  it  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  producing.  They  projected  also,  and 
went  far  towards  accomplishing,  the  union  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England. t    They  placed 


*  Muckoumt  Ne«dhani  WMth*  truMlator,  ftiid  the  book 
wti  pablubed,  by  •pecial  comnaDi,  in  Norembcr,  1059. 
In  an  admirnble  dedication  to  the  *'  Parliament  of  the  Com- 
Bioowealth  of  England,"  the  tiranilator,  after  obaening  that 
**  it  is  a  fftUant  eight  to  aee  the  sword  and  pen  in  Tiotortoos 
•quipage  together ;  for  this  rabdoes  the  soale  of  men  bjr 
xeason,  that  only  their  bodies  by  force,**  thus  spiritedly  pro> 
eeeds :  **  What  true  English  heart  will  not  ewell  when  it 
dttU  be  made  dear  and  evident  (as  in  this  book)  that  the 
•overeigaty  oi  the  aeas,  flowing  aboot  this  island,  hath,  in 
nil  times  whereof  there  remains  any  written  testimony,  both 
before  the  old  Roman  invasion  and  since,  noder  every  revo- 
latioa  down  to  the  pfesent  age,  been  held  and  acknowledged 
by  all  the  worid  as  an  inseiwrable  appendant  of  the  British 
empire  |  and  that,  by  virtue  thereof,  the  kings  of  England 
•nccessively  have  had  the  sovereign  gnard  Mthe  seas ;  that 
ther  have  impoeed  taxes  and  tributes  upon  all  ships  passing 
and  fishing  tnerein ;  that  they  have  obetracted  and  opened 
the  passage  thereof  to  strangen  at  their  own  pleasore,  and 
done  all  other  things  that  nay  testify  an  absolate  seadomin- 
kn— what  Eaglish  heert,  I  say,  can  consider  these  things, 
together  with  the  late  aotings  of  the  Netherlanders,  eet 
forth  in  yoor  public  declaration,  and  not  be  inflamed  with 
an  indignation  answerable  to  their  insolenoe,  that  theee 
people,  raised  ont  of  the  dust  at  first  into  a  state  of  liberty, 
and  at  length  to  a  high  degree  of  power  and  MkAtj  hy  the 
arms  and  benevolence  of  Eiigland--that  they  who,  in  timea 
Mst,  durst  never  enter  oar  seas  to  touch  a  herring,  without 
uoense  first  obtained  br  petition  from  the  Governor  of  Soar- 
borough  Castle,  should  now  presume  to  invade  them  with 
armed  fleets,  and,  by  a  most  unjust  war,  bid  dafiaaoe  to  the 
vaited  powers  of  theee  three  nations  V* 

t  The  preamble  to  this  act  (passed  on  the  <Hh  of  October, 
IflftI )  was  short,  but  most  expressive.  It  runs  thus :  **  For 
the  increase  of  the  shimNng  and  encouragement  at  the  nnvi- 
gation  of  this  nation,  which,  under  the  good  providence  and 
prolectiao  of  God,  ia  so  great  n  means  af  the  welfare  and 
mfety  of  this  Commonwealth,  be  it  enacted."  Dr.  Harrie 
gives  the  fdlowing  summary,  from  Seobeirs  oollectioos,  of 
ue  clauses  in  this  famous  act.  They  are,  '*  thnt  no  goods 
ahall  be  imported  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  but  in 
Baglish  ships,  under  the  penalty  of  forieitnre  of  the  said 
goods  and  ships ;  nor  from  any  part  of  Europe,  except  ia 
Mch  veoeels  aa  belong  to  the  people  of  thatcountry  of  which 
tiie  goods  are  the  growth  or  manufacture.,  under  tba  like 
penalty;  that  no  salt  fish,  whale-fins,  or  oil  should  be  im- 
ported, but  what  were  caught  or  made  by  the  people  of 
Bngland ;  nor  no  salt  fish  to  be  exported,  or  canied  from 
one  port  to  another  in  this  nation,  but  in  English  veaeels, 
vader  the  like  penalty ;  but  oommoditiee  from  the  Levant 
teas,  the  East  Indies,  tbe  neits  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  might 
be  impacted  from  the  aaoal  pona  or  placee  of  trading  uaed 
heretofore,  though  the  aaid  comaodities  were  not  the  verr 
growth  of  the  said  placee.  The  act  did  not  extend  to  bull- 
loa  or  prise  goods,  nor  to  silk  or  silk  wares,  brought  by  land 
from  Ualy  to  Ostend,  Amsterdam,  Newport,  RolUrdam, 
Ifiddl^mgh,  provided  the  owners  and  proprietofs,  being 
9i  the  English  Commonwealth,  first  made  oath  br  f ' 
selvee,  or  other  endible  witnissss,  ^at  the  goods 
bought  with  the  proceed  of  Bnglieh  coromoditiee,  eoM  ettber 
for  money  or  in  batter.*  It  ie  werth  adding  what  Sir  Jeaiaa 
Child  aayo  of  the  act  in  hie  celebrated  work  on  trade. 
•'The  act  of  navigation,'*  be  roaaarks,  "deservea  to  be 
naUed  our  ohaitn  maritiaw. . .  For  my  owanart,' 
^T *.__._._.,._,       ...       ,  trade,  ahippi 


in  their  service  men  of  the  greatest  geaioi.  In 
various  departments  of  the  state,  that,  sinoe 
their  day,  have  been  produced  by  oar  nation ; 
they  patronised,  without  ceasing,  literature  and 
learned  men ;  they  declared,  on  assumiaf  pow- 
er, that  they  would  neither  write  to  other  states, 
ioT  receive  answers,  but  in  the  tongoe  wImcIi 
was  common  to  all  coontries,  and  fittest  to  re- 
cord great  things,  the  subject  of  future  bistoiy. 
They  first  employed,  in  the  service  of  Eaglaad, 
the  thoughts  and  the  pen  of  Milton,  even  ia  that 
day  the  greatest  of  her  living  childreii ;  they 
presented  a  thousand  pounds  to  him  on  the  peb- 
lioation  of  his  **  Answer  to  Sahnasios ;"  they 
appointed  him  Latin  secretary  to  the  Caoimoii- 
wealth ;  they  gave  him  the  means  of  entertain- 
ing foreign  ministers  on  their  arrival  in  £of- 
land,  and  of  welcoming  first  at  bis  own  table, 
though  at  the  public  charge,  the  visits  of  Mai- 
nent  strangers  who  brongfat  with  tbeoi  the  ref- 
utation  of  wisdom  or  of  learning.*  Tbey  show- 
ed, in  like  manner,  troe  respect  for  whatever 
had  a  good  and  legitimate  o^ect :  they  eoriek- 
ed  the  universities,  and  having  voted  a  reaoliK 
tion  against  the  principle  of  titbest  they  placed 
upon  a  most  equal  and  commendable  foeCtng 
the  revenues  of  the  clergy  of  the  atate-f    Cer- 


si^  have  been  partially  deecribed  ia  the  Ufe  of  Vaae.  I 
will  give  here,  nowever.  a  curious  paasa^e  froaa  the  wn- 
tings  of  Dr.  Oomble  reepeeting  it,  becaase  it  bean  emalmtm 
testisBony  to  the  eminent  merits  of  tbe  slatsemsa  (thongb 
it  givee  an  odd  reason  for  them),  and  ie  surely  moot  vaM> 
ble  when  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  and  the  gross 
prejodioee  of  the  writer,  an  all  taken  info  aceeaat.  **The 
Bngliah  pretended  Commonwealth,"  be  saya,  **  haviaa  re- 
duced the  whole  nation  of  Scotland  and  Iralaad,  they  tev- 
iog  a  great  calm  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  tbey  fisU  apoa  a 
project  (though  practised  by  usurpers,  and  mea  wha  had 
great  fears,  bscanse  of  their  i^rsat  crimes,  mtd  tfmmdkmn 
mtd  4ili0€nc*t  be€am»§  •/  tknr  fmtmrt  dmgtr  Ie  k»  irtmgkt 
to  eoitdtgn  pmtukmeMt)  to  unite  all  the  three  aatioae  iato 
one  government,  aad  to  meet  hi  one  Pariimnaat,  a  weik 
which  they  did  effect  by  the  piseent  advaatagee  e#  r  na^aist, 
and  by  a  prsteaded  consent  of  eoroc  elected  depvtMS :  ^ia 
union  being  a  work  which  King  Jamea,  of  blesesd  aaemofy, 
set  on  foot,  and  renewed  by  our  mcinooe  aovorotgn  King 
Chariee  It  (whom  God  direct  to  the  cunclnsioa,) ;  aa  aftv 
that  would  as  much  tead  to  the  peace  aad  pablic  aeoariiy 
of  all  the  three  nations  as  any  other  deeiga  that  can  ha 
imagined.*' 

*  Toland  says,  on  this  point,  that  Miltoa  **  waa  aliiasd 
a  weekly  table  by  the  Pariiaaieat  lor  tbe  alertaiamsal  eT 
foreign  ministers,  especially  each  as  came  tnm  ProtcataBt 
states,  and  for  the  learned,  which  dlowanoa  was  altarwaid 
continued  by  CromwelL" 

t  Tbe  bishops,  it  is  known,  were  at  aa  aaily  pened  ea- 
clnded  from  the  Houee  of  Lords ;  but  it  was  not  tiU  Oet^ 
ber  9tb,  1046,  that  aa  ordinance  of  both  Hoaeae  sIsHshid 
their  office,  and  aettlrd  their  lands  and  pnssisshias  apoa 


**  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  relation  to  trade,  ahtpping,  pi 

and  power,  it  ie  one  of  the  choioeot  and  moat  pratet 

that  ever  was  made  ia  Baglaad,  aad  withoat  which  we  bad 
»ot  now  been  owaeiu  of  one  half  of  the  ehMng,  nor  trade, 
Bor  employed  one  half  of  the  eeasMtt  vrhkhwa  do  at  piea- 
•nt." 

t  The  prooeadinga  towards  aoooofliahii^  tUi  fraat  da- 


trustees,  for  the  nee  of  the  Commonwealtb.  A 
nance,  bearing  date  the  Id  of  Ootober,  IMS, 
trustees  to  |ive  warrants  to  the  tieaaorera  for  the 
OQt  and  pavugof  the  renta  and  seveanae  of 
propriate  tithM,  oblatione,  obventioas,  pei 


s,  pavsanagaa,  and 

ived  by  the  said  treasuian,  < 
been  disfKwed  of  for  the  maintenance  of  aiiaismTs,  to  aaoh 
person  or  persons  respectively  to  whom  the  said  roata  aad 
revenues  have  baea  or  shall  be  ovdaied  or  assigasd  by  iha 


ooauaittee  for  i^aadered  aiaiateia,  for  ammaalatiim  ef 
maiatenanpe  for  otBeiating  in  any  ohureh  or  chapel  ia  Eag- 
land  and  Wales.**  This  waa  the  laat  eaactmeat  esi  the 
aobject  previooa  to  the  Ccaummwaalth.  We  ehaarva*  bow- 
ever,  that  oa  the  KHh  of  April,  IMO,  aa  act  vas  aasasd 
**  for  the  abolishing  of  deans  tad  chaptera,  raanas,  psaheads, 
and  other  oiieen  and  titles,  of  or  beloagiaa  to  aay  eaOe- 


dral  or  coUegiaU  ehvroh  or  ohaaal  withm  Fatland  «r 
Walea."  The  plea  pnt  forth  ia  the  peeamUa  ta  tMe  bdl 
waathevetysailrieatoaeofBiHBsi^  aor,  iadaad.  a  pIsa 
at  all  uaraaanaahle,  when  all  tbe  eircnmstaacia  asa  c«- 
aidesad.  **  Haviag  aeeiowsly  waigbad,"  mr  ita  laiilsm 
**  the  naeeasity  af  raiaiaff  a  ptaseat  aappiv  01  aaaMT  for  the 
prMei>  safoty  of  thie  rnmmnawsalih,aad  dadiac  that  ibwr 
other  secttritwa  are  aot  satisfoetory  to  laadaia,  aor  aattmsai 


to  ndsa  ao  coMidimhla  a  aaaaawiU  be 
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tala  it  is,  moreoTer*  that  in  til  thej  applied 
themselTes  to  (their  object  in  all,  eren  when 
mistaken  most,  being  still  the  advancement  of 
the  welfare  of  Enrland),  thejr  distinguished 
themselres  by  indefatigable  perseverance  and 
unwearying  toil.*  And  then,  to  crown  and  con- 
sammate  the  fame  of  these  lasting  things,  which 
Shan  surely  be  held  supreme  above  their  tem- 
porary errors,  they  were  on  the  point  of  giv- 
ing a  just  charter  of  representative  franchise  to 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  when  they  fell  be- 
neath the  violence  of  Cromwell.  1 1 

Was  that  fall  merited !  Does  the  plea  of  ne- 
cessity hold  good  t  Had  these  men  rendered 
themselves  suddenly  incapable  of  the  trust  of 
goTemment  they  had  held  so  long,  by  insolent 

•Aid  s«nrice,  are  n«ce«iuted  to  •elllhe^lmnda  of  th«  de«nt 
and  chsptora,  for  the  pajiog  of  public  debts,  and  for  tho 
mtamc  of  jCMMNW  for  the  proMiit  tapplv  of  the  preennf 
BMMsitiM  id  tbe  OMUMmwulth.  dv  euct,**  Ac  Theoe 
lands,  it  shovld  be  meBtiooed  at  the  saaM  time,  notwith- 
mmadimf  the  orfeat  neoeesitv,  were  not  to  be  aold  ander 
twalT*  veara*  parchase,  thoagh  the  lands  of  the  bishope  had 
baca  allowed  to  be  aoM  for  tea;  not  a  bad  price,  oonaideriaf 
tbm  bi^  interest  of  BMaey,  at  thii  time  aboat  eight  Mr 
cent.,  and  rec<^ecting  the  poeeibility,  also,  of  the  bods  W 
ray  mm  tiaw  er  other  reclaimed  br  their  former  pneseaeors. 
I  wnm  OMM  to  the  e^aal  aod  safieieat  reveaaee  anuded  to 
ia  tbo  tast.  Oat  of  the  lands  thoa  appointed  to  be  aobl,  a 
aabaeqoent  act  of  the  8th  of  June,  1649,  ezoepUd  ezpreaaly 
**  all  tithes  appropriate,  oblations,  obrentioas,  portions  of 
ticboa  appfaptiata,  of  or  beleasinf  to  the  archbishops,  bish- 
9^m,  deaae,  aad  deaae  aad  diapura,  all  which,  togatbrnr 
with  jCin,000  year) J  rent,  formerly  beloofing  to  the  cruwa 
sT  Baflaod,  the  Commons  thought  fit  to  be  settled  for  a 
eaaipsteat  maiatewaane  of  preaching  ministers,  where  it 
'""   ia  Eaglaad  aad  Walee."    This  competent 


Baiatsaaaoe  was  £100  a  Tear,  equally  awarded  to  the  ataU 
preachers.  Neihiog,  at  tne  same  time,  was  taken  from  the 
lacteriea,  which,  whatever  their  revenoe  might  he,  were 
psasenad  aattra.  This  system,  feaaded  on  jostiee  aad 
o— "■  ■•■^»  worked  admirably ;  nor,  it  amy  be  safely 
added,  will  any  chnrrh,  whether  volontary  or  of  the  state, 
w«rk  ta  the  satisfaetioo  of  its  ministers,  or  of  the  people  it 
sbaaU  be  deaigiied  to  beaeflt,  till  it  is  takea  ftam  the  temp- 
tatiea  of  too  asacb  wealth  oa  the  ooe  haad,  aad  the  degn- 
datioa  of  too  moch  poverty  on  the  other.  What  I  hare  said 
ta  the  tert  oa  the  saMect  of  the  nniversities  daima  a  con- 
ctediag  word.  Oaa  of  the  enactmenta  sopptementary  to  the 
feeafloiac  ordered^  **  That  the  trastees,  in  whose  hands  tbe 
dcaa  aad  chapter  laads  were  vested  for  the  use  of  tbe  pab- 
be,  ^mU,  from  time  to  time,  pay  out  of  the  abore-mentioned 
jnO^M,  JOmm  yearly,  for  the  increase  of  the  maintenance 
ef  tbe  Bwslarships  of  ooUeges,  ia  both  aaiveraitias,  wbsn 
aaialeaaaos  is  waatiag,  regard  being  to  be  had  unto  the 
•amber  of  houses  of  learning  in  each  anivenity  that  are 
•t  ta  have  aa  iacrease  of  omintenance  ;  and  to  make  an  as- 
sigamaat  of  maiarenanca  aato  tbea  aoeordingly,  provided 
it  ds  not  eioeed  XlOO  per  aaaam  to  aay  oaa  of  them." 
Kor  was  this  bounty  ill  rewarded.    The  names  of  Cud- 


irtb,  Whicbeott,  Wilkins,  and  many  others,  bear  witness 
tba  mmbty  of  iaCalleot  tbe  anivarsities  of  tbe  Commoa- 
wealth  pvadaoeds  ama  whoedaoatad  aad  gave  to  tba  world 
tbe  Tillotsoas  aad  Barrows.  As  to  the  general  patronage 
bseiswti  by  the  statesmen  on  literettire  and  learned  men, 
it  iaealy  aaedfial  to  add  to  the  names  of  Miltoa,  Needham, 
aad  stbsrs,  those  of  Marvel  aad  the  two  Parkers.  I  had 
waUaigb  foraottaa  to  atate,  too,  that  oa  the  18th  of  Jane, 
laSI,  a  eoanflittee  appointed  by  these  accomplished  aad  tnily 


•'UbaraT  stateemea  reported  in  fiivoar  of  the  eadowsual «/ 
m  third  wmwtrtitf  m  £ha■ban^  oat  of  tbe  overgrowa  wealth 
of  tbe  chapter  laads.  The  protect,  we  shall  see,  wss  re- 
vived ia  the  Protectorate.  Even  Mr.  Hallam  (geaerally 
— Js^  I  regtat  to  aay,  to  these  great  omn)  can  say  of  this 
tbflt  it  **  was  a  dsaign  of  gnat  importance  to  ednoatioa  and 
litctatare  ia  thia  ooantrr.'* 
*  Not  loag  afker  the  ilnt  meeting  of  thia  famoas  assem- 

Sof  asea.  wa  fbid  that  above  forty  coauainees  were  ap- 
«sd  ta  iBvaaHgata  aad  prepare  so  many  diflbreat  sab- 
I  fcr  tbe  oeasidscatioa  of  the  Honsa  af  Coounons ;  aad 
aa  tkcss  eomaitteee,  npoa  aa  avenge,  coasisted  of  tweaty 
paneaa,  aad  snaMitiinss  of  doable  that  aamber,  almoet 
ami  ■■■hsr  araat  ba  aappossd  to  bava  bcea  apoa  some 
wi— rftea,  aad  tfM  same  Bmaber  waa  oftaa  apoa  aaverel. 
Tbe  Heaae  asaaUy  sat  ia  the  morning,  the  coouaittaes  ia 
tiM  eveaiag.  The  larger  oommiuees  had  a  powsr  of  ap- 
aoiatiag  sab-ooaradttaes  of  their  own  body,  either  for  expe< 
dMea,  or  for  a  awca  aoonata  alaaiiaatioa  of  ti 


assertions  of  undue  power,  and  selfish  prefer- 
ences of  their  own  ends  before  the  welfare  and 
the  good  of  England,  when  Cromwell,  speak- 
ing the  voice  of  the  people,  doomed  them  to 
dispersion  and  contempt,  as  an  expiation  of 
their  sin  t  Their  actions  are  now  before  the 
reader ;  their  errors  have  not  been  concealed ; 
and  by  the  result  of  both,  let  them  be  finally 
and  fairly  judged.  It  is  our  duty  at  present  to 
follow  Cromweirs  fortunes  in  the  new  scenes 
opened  to  his  vast  ambition.  Means  will  thus 
be  ofifered  in  abundance  of  determining  how  far 
the  result  justified  the  outrage  of  the  90th  of 
April,  and  whether  its  author  then  executed  the 
righteous  sentence  of  the  nation,  or  merely 
practised  on  its  weakness  and  divisions.  Wiu 
all  the  strange  indiflference,  or,  rather,  as  it  may 
be  better  termed,  the  suspense  between  anger 
and  hope,  by  which  that  outrage  seemed  to  have 
half  received  the  popular  sanction,  there  was 
yet  enough  of  the  elements  of  good  in  our  coun- 
trymen to  render  it  needful  that  still  under  the 
show  and  by  the  pretences  of  Parliamentary 
authority  should  despotism  efleet  its  crafty 
march  upon  them.  But  this  is  anticipating 
what  will  soon  reveal  itself,  in  a  political  les- 
son of  no  indifferent  value.  It  will  speedHy  be 
manifest  whether  the  reign  of  saints  was  a  more 
practicable  thing  than  the  reign  of  statesmen, 
and  whether  the  last  was  indeed  a  failure,  since 
the  first  achieved  success.  It  will  also  be  made 
evident  under  which  anomalous  authority — the 
Parliament  or  the  Protectorate — the  people  of 
England  enjoyed  most  freedom.  Let  the  palm 
be  given  to  that  which  only  has  deserved  best, 
when  some  proof  is  oflfered  that  under  it  the 
people  were  better  governed ;  that  by  its  means 
our  England  had  increased  in  wealth  at  home 
and  honour  abroad ;  that  vice  was  trampled  un- 
der foot ;  that  property  was  protected  ;  that 
personal  and  political  liberty  were  enjoyed  ; 
and,  in  one  word,  that  this  authority,  which 
claims  to  be  remembered  with  our  greatest  re- 
spect, had  discountenanced  all  possible  revival 
of  senrile  thoughts  and  Royalist  vices  in  the  new 
Republic  aod  promoted  only  tbe  growth  of  pop* 
ular  intelligence,  of  sobriety,  and  virtue. 
J  /  Be  it,  then,  once  more  remembered,  before 
proceeding  to  these  means  of  final  judgment, 
that  Cromwell,  by  a  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances,  most  rare  in  the  history  of 
usurpers,  had  been  able  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth,  not  in  its  hour 
of  weakness  or  decay,  but  at  what  seemed  to 
be  the  "highest  point  of  all  its  glory.*v  "Hie 
Dutch  were  virtually  subdued  ;*  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Danes  had  bumbled  themselves  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  with  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe 

*  So  completely  vrere  maay  parties  at  a  loos  to  fathoai 
tbe  first  indnoemeat  of  Cnmwell  to  asMalt  the  Pktrliaawat 
at  each  aa  boar,  that  a  story  beeame  very  earreat  at  the 
time,  that,  immediately  after  Blake*S  last  victonr  over  tba 
Datc^  the  gnat  kos  of  tba  latter  had  *'  ao  seneiUy  aflaetad 
the  atatee  of  Holland  aad  Weet  Friesfaad,  that  they  de- 
spatched letten  to  tba  Bagtiab  Parliaawat  to  endeavaar, 
after  soaa  msaaa.  for  pmtiaf  aa  aad  ta  this  oraal  war. 
This  ascotiatioa  bad  as  aAct.  tbaagb  it  was  partioolarly 
proawted  by  Oeaeral  Cromwell  hianalf,  who  was  vary  ds- 
siroas  to  ban  a  psaea  eoadaded.    Tbe  states  had  offered 


to  aokaowladgs  tba  Eaghsbsanraigau  of  tfw  British  ssas, 
aad  ta  pay  j^00,090  to  tba  EagUab  Coodaoawealth ;  bat, 
finding  tbia  waa  aot  likely  to  saeesed,  tbay  applied  them- 
selves  (ss  wa  an  tald)  more  diraetlr  to  Gsaeriu  Cromwell, 
him  vsot  saaM  if  ba  woald  veatan  to  depose  and 
diaaolva  tbe  PaiUaasat.**  This  is  toU  ia  a  life  of  the  Lord 
Protector  not  at  all  iaimical  to  CromweU. 
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the  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  were  at  and  all  who  held  their  seats  between  the  dOth 
peace.  They  were  in  sole  possession  of  the  of  Janiiary,  1649,  and  the  20th  of  ApiH,  1653, 
Spanish  trade,  and  were  gradually,  though  the  reader  has  thus  before  him,  recollecting  the 
slowly,  diminishing  the  burdens  of  the  people.  '  Immortal  memories  of  Eliot,  Pym,  and  Hamp- 
They  had  given  safety,  at  least,  to  each  man*s  den,  and  making  needful  allowance  for  the  in- 
home,  and  commerce  was  once  more  lifting  up  different  or  the  traitorous  among  them,  the 
its  head  throughout  the  country.  On  the  day  of  great  authors  of  all  the  legislative  triumphs  this 
their  dissolution  there  were  upward  of  £500,000  \  work  has  recorded,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  es- 


in  the  public  treasury,  and  the  value  of  £700,000 
in  the  magazines ;  their  power  at  sea  was  giv- 
ing law  to  the  world,  and  they  l^ad  refused 
£900,000  a  year  for  the  customs  and  excise.* 
FinaUy,  they  had  then  resolved  to  submit  their 
stewardship  to  the  judgment  of  the  nation  ;  to 
test,  by  new  institutions,  the  capacity  of  the 
people  for  Republican  government ;  and  to 
stand  or  fall  by  the  result.  Bishop  Warburton, 
in  a  few  celebrated  words,  has  stated  the  mat- 
ter as  we  may  now  be  well  content  to  leave  it. 
*'  Cromwell,'*  he  says,  **  seemeth  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  most  eminent  manner,  with  re- 
gard to  his  abilities,  from  all  other  great  and 
wicked  men  who  have  overturned  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  The  times  in  which  others 
succeeded  in'this  attempt  were  such  as  saw  the 
spirit  of  liberty  suppressed  and  stifled  by  a  gen- 
eral luxury  and  venality ;  but  Cromwell  sub- 
dued his  country  when  this  spirit  was  at  its 
height,  by  a  successful  struggle  against  court 
oppression,  and  while  it  was  conducted  and 


sential  political  liberty  that  our  country  has  i 
joyed. 

William  Lenthall,  speaker.  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury. Philip  earl  of  Pembroke.  Philip  lordp 
viscount  Lisle.  Edward  lord  Howard  of  Es- 
cricke.  Thomas  lord  Halifax.  William  lord 
Monson.  Oliver  St.  John,  lord-chief-jostice. 
John  Wild,  lord-chief-baron.  Lord-commiss. 
John  Lisle.  Lord-commiss.  Bulstrode  White- 
locke.  Oliver  Cromwell,  lord-generaL  Henry 
Ireton,  lieutenant-general.  Lieutenant-geoenU 
Fleetwood.  Lieutenant-general  Ludlow.  Ma- 
jor-general Skippon.  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig.  Sir 
Henry  Vane.  Sir  Thomas  Wroth.  Sir  Thomas 
Walsingham.  Sir  Henry  Mildmay.  Sir  Mi- 
chael Livesey.  Sir  Robert  Goodwin.  Sir  John 
Trevor.  Sir  William  Brereton.  Sir  Thomas 
Widdrington.  Sir  Richard  Lucy.  Sir  Fraacis 
Russel.  Sir  John  Lenthall.  Sir  William  Ar- 
mine.  Sir  William  Strickland.  Sir  John  Boar- 
chier.  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering.  Sir  Peter  Weot- 
worth.    Sir  James  Harrington.    Edmund  Pri- 


supported  by  a  set  or  thi  oreatist  geniuses  |  deaux,  attorney-general.    Roger  Hill,  sergeant- 


FOI  OOVEBNIIBNT  THE  WOBLD  EVES  SAW  EMBABK' 
ID  TOOETHEB  IN  ONE  COMMON  CAUSE.'* 

It  only  remains  that  the  names  of  these 
statesmen  should  be  placed  on  record  beside 
this  mention  of  their  deeds.  A  list  of  them  was 
published,  as  they  reassembled  after  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  and  to  this,  which  follows,  I  have 
added  such  as  declined  to  reassume  their  seats, 
or  had  perished  in  the  interval.    It  may  be  held. 


at-law.  Erasmus  Earle,  sergeant-at-law.  Rob- 
ert Blake.  John  Jones.  James  ChalloBer. 
John  Moyle.  Thomas  Crompton.  Christoplier 
Martin.  Henir  Smith.  Miles  Corbet.  Michael 
Oldsworth.  Carew  Raleigh.  Edward  How- 
ard. John  Gordon.  John  Fielder.  John  Fry. 
Thomas  Atkin.  John  Hutchinson.  Edmoiid 
Dunch.  Thomas  Pury,  Sen.  Thomas  Glial- 
loner.     William  Leman.     Edmund  Harvey. 


therefore,  very  nearly  complete ;  and  embra-   Henry  Marten.    Benjamin  Weston.    WUliam 
cing,  as  it  does,  the  most  eminent  of  the  men   —        ■    •  -  -  - 

who  assembled  on  the  3d  of  November,  1640, 


*  Biof .  Brit.,  art.  Cromwell,  ed.  Kippit,  vol.  it.,  p.  5S5. 
The  Hietory  of  Mn.  MaoaQlej.  The  author  of  **  The 
World**  Miatake  in  OliTer  Cromwell"  (pnbliahed  in  1068) 
distinctly  says,  that  the  proq>eritj  of  trade  **  appeared  by 
thegreat sum*  offered  them  for  the  eostoma  and  excise, 
jC90Ii,000  a  year  bein|^  refaeed.  The  riches  of  the  nation 
■howed  itseu  in  the  hiffh  ralne  that  land  and  all  onr  native 
oommoditics  bore,  whiim  are  the  certain  marka  of  opolency. 
Oar  honour  was  made  known  to  all  the  world  by  a  conqoer* 
inf  nary,  Which  had  bronght  the  proud  Hollanders  upon 
their  knees,  to  beg  peace  of  as  upon  oar  own  conditions, 
keeping  all  other  nations  in  awe.  And,  beeides  these  ad- 
Tantages,  the  pablic  stock  was  £500,000  in  ready  money ; 
the  value  of  £700,000  in  stores ;  and  thd  whole  army  in  ad- 
vance, some  fonr,  and  none  under  two  months  i  so  that,  thongh 
there  might  be  a  debt  oi  near  £5000  open  the  kingdom,  he 
■let  with  above  twice  the  valae  in  lieu  of  it."  This  tract 
was  written  by  Slinnby  Bethel,  and  carries  considerable 
aothority  with  it.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Walter  Bethel,  by 
a  sister  of  the  ^urdy  and  celebrated  Cavalier,  Sir  Henry 


Slingsby,  who  expiated  on  the  scafibld  his  love  for  monar- 
chy.   Bel - 

conspicao 

the  Exclasioa  BiQ ;  and,  as  a  stanch  partisui  of  Shafles 


>tbel,  who  was  sheriff  of  Lmidon  in  1680,  played  a 
licaous  part  in  the  agitations  <rf  the  Popish  Plot  and 


bury  and  Monmouth,  fell  nnder  the  terrible  lash  of  Diydea. 

He  is  the  Shimei  of  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel.** 
**  When  two  or  three  were  gathered  to  declaim 
Against  the  meoaroh  of  Jerusalem, 
ShioMi  was  always  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
And,  if  they  eorsed  the  king  when  he  waa  by, 
Woald  rather  carse  than  break  good  company. 

-  <*  If  any  leisure  time  he  had  from  power, 
Beeaase  'tis  sin  to  misemploy  an  boar— 
His  bosiaess  was,  by  wriUng,  to  persoade 
That  kings  vrers  aseleas,  and  a  okig  to  trade." 


Heveningham.  John  Barker.  George  Tbooi- 
son.  Loke  Robinson.  Gilbert  MUlingtoo.  Ao- 
gustine  Garland.  Henry  Neville.  Robert  An- 
drew. Thomas  Lister.  Peter  Brook.  John 
Trenchard.  Nathaniel  Rich.  Nicholas  Goald. 
Algernon  Sidney.  John  Lowry.  William  Say. 
JobnSelden.  Edward  Neville.  JohnWaslelL 
Henry  Parley.  Francis  Lassela.  William  Para- 
foy.  Nicholas  Letchmere.  Thomas  AUea. 
John  Dormer.  Francis  Rouse.  William  Caw- 
ley.  John  Nut.  Richard  Ingoldsby.  Corne- 
lius Holland.  Edmund  Wilde.  John  CofbeC 
James  Ash.  John  Goodwin.  Richard  Sawley. 
Herbert  Morley.  James  Nelthorp*  Robett 
Brewster.  John  Dizwell.  Thomas  Harrisoa. 
John  Downs.  John  Anlaby.  Simon  Meyna. 
Thomas  Scot.  George  Fleetwood.  Thomas 
Pury,  Jun.  William  Eyre.  Thomas  BooBe. 
Edmund  West.  Robert  Reynolds.  William 
White.  Richard  Darley.  John  Carew.  Ao- 
gusline  Skinner.  John  Dove.  Thomas  Birch. 
Nicholas  Love.  Philip  Smith.  Valentine  Wan- 
ton. Alexander  Popham.  Robert  Cecil.  Isaac 
Pennington.  John  Fag.  William  Hay.  Na- 
thaniel Hallowes.  Thomas  Wayte.  Heory 
Arthington.  Walter  Strickland.  John  Pyne. 
Thomas  Mackworth.  Gervas  Pigot.  Fraocia 
Thorp.  Robert  Bennet  Robert  Nicholas. 
Richard  Norton.  John  Stevens.  Peter  Teia- 
ple.  James  Temple.  John  Weaver.  Thotnas 
Wogan.    Brampton  Gordon.    Robert  Walk^ 
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'Wilham  Sydenham.    John  Bingham.    Philip 
Jones.    John  Palmer.    William  Ellia. 


Cromwell  had  been  some  days  engaged  m 
the  esublishmeni  of  the  oouneil  of  state  before 
be  described  it  to  the  nation  in  his  declaration 
of  the  30th  of  April.*  It  was  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  esUblish,  for  all  bis  officers  thought  them- 
•elTes  entitled  to  ha?e  an  opinion  concerning  it, 
and  it  was  his  policy,  for  the  present,  to  seem 
to  give  them  their  way.  The  discnssions  that 
ensued  were,  accordingly,  highly  characteristic. 

Lambert,  and  a  few  of  the  more  worldly  of 
these  gentlemen,  proposed  that  it  should  con- 
sist of  ten  members ;  Harrison,  and  a  section 
of  his  party,  were  for  the  number  of  seventy, 
after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin ;  Okey, 
and  others  of  the  saints,  were  for  thirteen,  in 
imitation  of  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles. 
The  last  scheme,  embracing  at  once  the  scrip- 
tural and  convenient,  was  favoured  for  this  and 
other  peculiar  reasons  by  Cromwell,  and  ultt- 
mately  adopted.  On  the  29th  of  April  they  bad 
taken  their  seats,  for  the  first  time,  as  rulers 
of  the  Commonwealth.  With  Cromwell  were 
associated  eight  officers  of  high  rankf  and  four 
civilians.!  The  last  would  thus  seem  to  have 
been  thrown  in  as  a  convenient  screen  alone ; 
for  this  council  of  state,  so  constituted,  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  military  council. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  notwithstanding, 
that  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  secure, 
in  the  position  of  one  of  the  civilians,  the  name 
and  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Vane.  Idle  effort ! 
but  not  less  zealously  made ;  for  none  knew 
better  than  Cromwell  that  any  damage  to  such 
a  character  must  be  self-inflicted,  and  none 
more  certain  than  he  that  such  co-operation, 
by  any  argument  secured,  would  altogether 
avert  the  possibility  of  a  popular  outbreak  be- 
fore his  plans  were  ripe.  No  argument  was 
dierefore  forgotten,  no  inducement  omitted,  to 
achieve  the  services  of  the  **  juggling"  Vane. 
But  the  manner  of  their  reception  became  his 
character.  As  he  had  treated  the  insult,  he 
treated  the  mean  submission.  From  his  house 
in  Lincolnshire,  to  which  he  had  at  once  re- 
tired after  the  20th  of  April,  he  wrote  a  brief 
answer  to  the  application  from  the  council, 
that  ^  though  the  reign  of  saints  was  now  no 
4ionbt  begun,  he  was  willing,  for  his  part,  to 
defer  his  share  in  it  till  he  should  go  to  heav- 
en."^ Heartily  Cromwell  wished  him  there — 
who  can  doubt  1 

Decidedly  warlike,  however,  as  the  new 


*  8m  «■!«*  p.  dl5.  A  carioiu  latter,  of  a  f«w  dayi  later 
dite,  tliowa  Um  raspicioiM  already  begun  to  he  entertaiued 
M  to  hia  porpoMi.  **  This  dedaraiioa,'*  my  the  writer, 
**  w  ia  bia  own  name,  and  eigaed  by  himself,  Oliver  Crom- 
waU;  mkiek  *h«wes  mkat  kemct/orwmrd  he  amt*  ail."— T^fcitr* 
im*s  Stmie  P«ptr$,  vol.  L,  p.  S40. 

t  Thaae  ware  JLambert,  Harrison,  Deshoroagb,  ThomlJn- 
•op,  Baaaat,  Sydenham,  Stepely,  and  another  whoee  cama 
I  cnaaot  fndaeif  ascertain,  in  the  confusion  of  the  addi- 
tsoaa  sobseqaaotlv  made,  and  of  the  second  council  of  state 
ao  aoon  aAarwanl  appointed.  I  take  him,  however,  to  have 
baaa  Colooal  Philip  Joaas. 

i  Thaaa  were,  Strickland,  late  ambassador  to  the  United 
Pkovinoea ;  Sir  Gilbert  Pickerinf,  John  Carew,  and  Samuel 
ICofar.  A  new  president  was  weekly  chosen,  Lambert 
bMM  tlia  first,  nckehng  the  second,  and  Harrisoa  the 

i  Sea  an  intaroapCad  latter  of  Mr.  T.  Robinson  to  Mr. 
topahiM,  at  tba  Bafoa,  in  TharkM*t  Slate  Pftpers,  toL  i., 
fiSIO. 


council  of  state  was  in  its  construction,  the  old 
council  of  officers  held,  not  the  less,  to  their 
existence  as  a  quasi-authoritative  body,  of 
which  the  lord-general,  Cromwell  himself,  was 
the  natural  and  most  authoritative  mouthpiece. 
Under  no  lack  of  governors,  therefore,  did  Eng- 
land labour  after  the  dispersion  of  her  states- 
men. A  fortnight  had  not  elapsed  after  that 
event  before  acts  of  the  highest  authority  were 
seen  to  emanate,  with  equal  force  and  poten- 
cy, from  three  several  executive  powers.  Eng- 
lishmen were  now  called  on  to  obey  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  now  to  submit  to  the  council  ot 
officers ;  in  one  day  they  were  to  receive,  with 
deference,  the  law  of  the  Lord-general  Crom- 
well, speaking  on  behalf  of  the  officers,  and  in 
the  next  they  were  to  welcome  the  orders  of 
the  Lord-president  Cromwell,  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  state.* 

Such,  however,  were  the  trifling  peculiari- 
ties that  might  well  precede  a  reign  of  saints, 
and  men  waited  in  hope  accbrdingly.  Scarce- 
ly a  day  passed  that  did  not  bring  to  the  coun- 
cil its  **  humble  and  thankful  congratulation 
from  some  that  fear  the  Lord,**  in  anticipation 
of  the  great  things  they  were  to  do,  and  not 
seldom  a  mission  or  address  of  the  following 
fashion  reached  the  devout  hands  of  the  lord^ 
general  or  the  lord-preaident,  Oliver  Cromwell. 
**  After  so  many  throes  and  pangs — severe  \ 
contests  between  the  powers  of  the  world  and 
the  interest  of  Christ — we  conceive  the  great  mnd 
long-desired  reformation  is  near  the  birth.  We 
bless  the  God  of  Heaven,  who  hath  called  you 
forth  and  led  you  on,  not  only  in  the  high  pla- 
ces of  the  field,  making  you  a  terror  to  Uie  en- 
emy, but  also  (among  those  mighty  ones  whom 
God  hath  left)  to  the  dissolving  of  the  late  Par- 
liament. O  my  lord,  what  are  you,  that  you 
should  be  the  instrument  to  translate  the  na- 
tion from  oppression  to  fiberty,  from  the  hands 
of  corrupt  persons  to  the  saints  1  And  who  are 
we,  that  we  should  live  to  see  these  days  which 
our  fathers  longed  to  see,  and  reap  the  harvest 
of  their  hopes!  To  be  low  in  our  own  eyes, 
when  God  lifteth  us,  is  a  true  testimony  of 
humility  and  uprightness.  No  action  of  ser- 
vice or  honour  ever  swelled  the  bosom  of 
Christ ;  him,  we  believe,  you  make  your  pat- 
tern. Let  the  high  praises  of  God  be  in  oar 
mouths,  and  the  generations  to  come  tell  of 
his  wonders.  Let  the  improvement  of  this 
opportunity  be  your  care  and  our  prayer,  that 
you  may  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he 
goeth,  and  we  attend  you  with  our  persons, 


*  Sea  Whitelocka,  p.  530-533.  Amonr  other  aete  dooa, 
judges  were  displaced,  i4>pointed,  snperseud ;  new  treasury 
and  admiralty  ooounissioners  were  named ;  even  the  month- 
ly assessment  (so  clamoured  againat  in  the  time  of  tlia 
statesman!)  of  jC1SO,000  was  renewed  for  an  additional 
half  year ;  and  all  these  various  powers  assumed  br  author- 
ities as  various.  (See  Leieeaters  Journal,  p.  Hi,  Mare. 
PoL,  No.  157.)  The  chief  civil  oAoes  had  in  the  main  goaa 
forward  without  intermisston.  in  obedienea  to  the  oraar 
contained  in  the  declaration  oi  olBoara.  (See  an/«,  p.  514.) 
It  is  amusing  to  mark  Whiteloeke's  manner  of  anuffli^ 
o9v^  in  hie  Mamoriala,  iha  fact  of  kia  first  adhesion  to  thu 


and  most  unlawTar^like  atete  of  things, 
ding  to  the  appearance  of  this  declaration,  and  of  the 


particular  passap  to  which  I  have  nferrsd,  he  says,  **  The 
oommissioners  did  not  proaeed  in  the  business  of  the  grant 

rosi  tA«  Pmrkmunt,  tktp  4td  pr^ 
i**  anat  have  been  the  Pariiamaat 


seal  till  after  this  dedaration ;  and  tktn^  t 

ihtykUtknr^Milmity  fromt'    '    " 

ee§d.'*   Thia  **  Parliament**  aa 

remotely  and  mysteriously  alluded  to  in  the  dadantios  af 

likely,  probabia,  inpuanbia  to  bt  i 
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petitions,  punet,  lires,  and  all  that  is  dear  to 
us."* 

The  Royalists  had  a  somewhat  different 
mode  of  reflarding  the  recent  oecarrences — 
more  sensible  as  a  matter  of  reasoning,  ^t 
still  mistaken  in  point  of  fact,  or,  rather,  in 
point  of  time.  They  wrote  exnltingly  to  every 
quarter  of  the  Continent  that  their  great  ene- 
mies were  gone,  that  the  regicide  Parliament 
was  no  more,  that  a  **  notable  crisis"  was  at 
hand ;  they  roTcUed  in  the  thought  of  <*  the 
•noble  confosion*'  Cromwell  had  made;f  they 
said  that  their  cause,  low  as  it  was,  should 
spring  back  higher  than  erer ;  in  plain  and  pro- 
l^etic  tenns,  they  t(dd  the  personal  friends  of 
Stuart  that  he  should  have  his  throne  again ; 
and  all  these  things  they  mixed  as  freely  as 
their  draughts,  in  ribald  songs  at  their  Royalist 
taTcms. 

**  SouM  think  that  Cnmiwen  wHh  Charles  m  •fft^ 
And  MT  tw«r«  good  policy  if  it  w«re  «», 
LMt  the  HoUnnder,  French,  the  Due,  and  the  Swede, 
Do  briof  him  again  whether  he  will  or  no. 


"And  now  i  woold  gladlr  conclado  my  song 
With  a  prayer,  as  ballads  are  wont  to  do ; 
Bat  yet  FU  forbear,  for  I  think,  ere  H  be  long. 
We  may  have  a  king  and  a  Fariiament  too.**! 


The  only  man  in  the  midst  of  these  strange 
doings  who  already  knew  their  result  as  thor- 
oughly as  he  oooUy  and  determinedly  contem- 
plated it,  was  CrmnweU  himsdf.  it  is  a  sin- 
gular proof  of  the  complete  self-possession  with 
which  he  had  lon£  been  4)uietly  providing  for 
the  morement  he  had  vesolred  sooner  or  later 
to  mdce,  that  be  sent  confidentially  to  the  great 
rival  of  Mazarin,  in  the  very  instant  of  the 
hrief  triumph  which  preceded  the  fall  of  tiiat 
etatesman,  to  bespeak  his  interest  and  friend- 
ship. I  find  the  following  note  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz.  He  had  been  on 
some  certain  night  to  negotiate  a  money  loan 
for  Charles  Stuart,  who  was  then  in  Paris, 
and  thus  relates  the  evening's  adventures.  **  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  same  night,  as  I  was 
going  home,  I  met  one  Tilney,  an  Englishman, 
whom  I  had  formerly  known  at  Rome,  who 
told  me  that  Vere,  a  great  Pariiamentarian  and 
a  favourite  of  Cromwell,  was  arrived  at  Paris, 
and  had  orders  to  see  me.  I  was  a  little  per- 
plexed; however,  I  thought  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  refuse  him  an  interview.  He  gave 
me  a  letter  from  Cromwell,  in  the  nature  of 
credentials,  importing  that  the  sentiments  I  had 
discovered  in  the  defence  of  public  liberty  add- 
ed to  my  reputation,  and  had  induced  him  to 
«nter  into  the  strictest  friendship  with  me.  It 
was  a  most  civil,  complaisant  letter,  and  I  an- 
swered it  with  a  great  deal  of  respect,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  became  a  true  Catholic  and 
an  honest  Frenchman." 

But  yet,  as  surely  as  his  designs  were  held, 
did  this  extraordinary  man  contrive,  among  his 
own  partisans,  to  throw  every  kind  of  doubt  and 
micertainty  over  them.  A  memorable  instance 
at  this  period  is  related  by  Edmund  Ludlow. 
Among  the  deluded  agents  in  the  dispersion  of 
the  Pariiament,  Major  Salway  has  been  men- 
tioned. He  appears  to  have  been  too  self-willed 
for  introduction  among  the  new  council,  and 


*  EUis*s  Letters,  seeond  series,  rol.  iiK,  p.  8S8. 

t  EtoItu.  rol.  ii.,  p.  315.    Letter  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde, 

%  Hllis^s  Letterf.    Abundant  proofs  of  this  state  of  Roy^ 

^st  feslinff  and  antidpatica  may  be  seen  in  the  Papen  of 

Evelyn  and  TI&Qrioe. 


yet  too  influentifld  with  some  seetimis  of  the 
army  to  be  passed  over  without  a  certain  show 
of  deference  and  conciliation.  To  him,  there- 
fore, Cromwell  had  sent  shortly  after  the  fall  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  Salway,  "with  his 
friend  Mr.  John  Carew,"  at  once  obeyed  tbe  invi- 
tation. Then  Cromwell,  according  to  the  report 
of  Ludlow,  complained  to  them  of  "  the  great 
weight  of  athirs  that  by  this  means  waa  lallea 
upon  him,  afllrroing  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
consequence  thereof  made  him  to  Iremhle,  and 
therefore  desired  them  to  free  bim  frocn  the 
temptations  that  might  be  laid  before  hmi,  and 
to  that  end  to  go  immediately  to  tbe  Cbid^ 
justice  St.  John,  and  Mr.  Sdiden,  and  soma 
others,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to 
draw  up  some  instrument  of  goverMnent  that 
might  pot  the  power  out  of  his  hands."  To  thin 
Major  Salway  at  once  answered  with  dignity 
and  spirit,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  oo  reeordei 
distrust  of  Cromwell,  "  The  way,  afar,  to  free 
you  from  this  temptation,  ic/or  yov  not  to  imk 
upon  yourself  to  be  under  it,  but  to  rest  pctaw 
ded  that  the  power  of  this  nation  io  im  the  good 
people  of  Enfrlaniy  as  formerly  it  wan.**  Good, 
advice,  but  by  no  means  so  acceptable  la  the 
quarter  addressed  as  the  pretences  whteh  had 
scattered  the  statesmen  might  have  led  poor 
Salway  to  suppose !  Yet  it  was  advice  wludi 
Cromwell  no  doubt  received  with  all  gracioas 
profession,  since  it  confirmed  in  one  conve- 
nient sense,  if  not  in  the  speaker*s  own,  a  de- 
termination which  already  existed  in  tbe  lord- 
general's  mind,  and  by  a  well-devised  realtn- 
tion  of  which  he  hopeid  to  settle  tbe  «« popular 
representative'*  and  the  "  reign  of  saints"  to- 
gether, in  a  prescription  that  should  senre  for 
both.  Salway,  there  is  little  reason  to  doobt, 
was  sent  away  perfectly  contented. 

Meanwhile  everything  was  working  in  pabKc 
as  Cromwell  could  have  best  desired.  The 
frame  of  afihirs  seemed  to  be  breaking  asaoder. 
Each  day  brought  fresh  rumours  to  agitate  and 
confuse  the  public ;  each  day  was  the  birth  oC 
a  new  project  that  was  to  glorify  and  exalt,  or 
of  some  design  that  was  sure  to  Itetray,  the 
people.  Now  one  excited  group,  met  aootlier, 
and  exchanged  beliefs  that  CromweH  bad  oOi^^ 
ed  to  recall  the  royal  family  on  conditioa  that 
Charles  should  marry  one  of  his  danghlers  ;* 
then  might  be  seen,  next  day,  a  knot  of  distmb- 
ed  and  threatening  men,  who  were  t^in^  each 
other  that  Cromwell  intended  himself  to  j 
the  throne,  and  that  tbe  insignia  for  i 
nation  were  actually  prepared;  finally,  aloof 

*  I  take  tbe  following  from  a  onrione  letter  ia  l^oilss 
(Tol.  i.,  p.  iS4),  dated  at  the  doee  of  May,  ICSS :  aadk  ex- 
tracts miffht  be  given  hi  abondanoe:  '^I  eneefead  aesaa 
news  in  the  letters  ooooemiM  the  King  of  Seeta,  whiok 
was  strongly  repiiited  here  a  fonnight  or  three  waefca  afa 
to  be  gone  for  HolhuKi ;  and  now  the  fredi  repasts  ar*,  tiwK 
it's  lowly  spoken  in  the  eoort  that  W  te  fe  aarrv  asM  vf 
CnmweU't  dmuHUtra^  so  to  be  brought  agata  to  hie  ^uea 
lost  crowns,  liiis  ia  also  nottered  here,  bot  aal  beliewd, 
CromwtU  frtfttaing  kimmlfu  enutmtt  tmtmf  fa  sseaaptie, 
mtd  thmt  tM  luighi  of  hi*  Mmkititm  is  fe  A*  mmmumtof  the 
Cenmofttseo/f A,  atiktn^  if*  thomgfH  i*  «Mng»  k*i*  *t  M* 
«stf «  ffMT,  not  cenlMir  with  wAel  k*  kmA  got,  m**'  imtmi\ig 
Aow  to  get  ai*olMt€  hold  oftk*  octftrt^  or  to  ceiiiini  •U.tke 
s(4diers  being  noch  divided  by  their  eeveral  iatetaesa.  k 
is  said  again,  he  hath  eeat  fbr  all  the  aohUers  le  oamm  no ; 
and  whet  wiU  be  done  when  they  eoae  (if  iaJeed  Ueeir  mo 
come),  I  cannot  divine.  Oor  eily  i*  tontoM,  etlfter  He  hmoo 
tk*  eU  Perltaswnt  hroaghi  le  *%t  ogom^  •*-  H  homo  m  oom 
enc.  Cromwell  will  aever  yield  to  fho  fist,  bot  : 
pnoish  the  motioBen ;  what  ko  wiO  io  to  i' 
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fltmi  in  these,  excited  enthusiasts  gathered  to- 
sether  in  Tartoos  qoarters  of  the  city,  to  pre- 
dict a  speedy  advent  for  those  halcyon  days 
which  wouM  at  last  fulfil  Ood*s  promises  to 
nan.  In  one  street  signatures  were  solicited 
to  a  petition  for  the  re-establishnient  of  the  an* 
oient  Constitution ;  in  another,  for  a  pure  re- 

Eublic,  with  the  govemnient  of  successiTe  Par- 
amenta  ;  in  a  third,  for  welcome  to  that "  Lamb 
of  the  Lord,"  which  had  exhibited  itself  in  the 
new  military  councils.  All  this  was  to  have 
been  expected  in  the  state  of  society  and  of 
parties  aheady  described.  Some  addresses  de- 
elared  the  conviction  of  their  subscribers  that 
the  late  dissolution  was  a  crime,  some  that  it 
was  a  blessing;  some  were  for  having  the 
statesmen  back,  some  were  rather  impatient, 
and  not  very  implicit,  about  the  assembling  of 
the  saints.  From  the  country,  too,  various  ru- 
mours arrived  in  quick  and  startling  succession. 
Here  there  was  **  gathering  of  hands'*  for  the 
fallen  Commonwealth,  there  for  the  rising  king  ;* 
and  only  one  thing  reigned  ^ke  everywhere, 
THE  spisrr  or  coNPUsioir. 

And  thus  arose  the  instrument  of  Cromwell's 
▼ast  design !  •♦  Sure,**  wrote  Hyde  from  Paris 
a  few  weeks  later,  **  sure  the  confusion  is  very 
high  hi  England,  and  you  must  declare  for  Crom- 
well, that  his  single  influence  may  compose 
these  distractions,  which  the  multitude  cannot 
do.*'  It  is  good  to  make  our  giants  first,  since 
it  is  certain  that  we  kill  them  then  more  easily. 
irThe  time  had  certainly  arrived,  if  not  for  that 
6ra  declaration  in  behalf  of  Cromwell,  at  least 
ibr  his  own  trial  of  the  last  grand  cheat  he  had 
been  so  long  preparing.  It  was  observed  for 
aome  weeks  that  he  had  never  seemed  to  wear 
auch  gracious  aspects  of  humility  and  godliness 
as  at  this  peculiar  time ;  his  prayers  had  pecu- 
liar relish  in  them,  and  a  most  extraordinary 
fervour ;  his  preachings  were  also  very  frequent 
in  the  eouncU ;  and  it  was  the  report  of  men 
more  immediately  about  his  person  in  confiden- 
tial relations,  that  he  had  certainly,  of  late,  re- 
ceived absolute  communications  from  the  Holy 
Spirit.t  > ' 


*  I  rafniD  from  orerlftyitf  the  ttxt  with  details  oo  UiMt 
■Mtltn,  whieh  night  be  nvUiplied  to  an  ioteminabki  ex- 
tenC  1  five  another  ourioQf  letter,  howerer,  whieh  bean 
«pe«  the  tabfect  generally,  and  aoAeientljr  illostratet  the 
^ew  I  have  given  of  the  etate  of  aociety :  it  ia  to  be  foond 
in  Tharioe,  Tot  i.,  n.  M«.  ISO :  **  We  talk  merrily  of  a  pe- 
tition comittg  oat  of  Sorrey  /or  mtJtimg  thtir  gnmwl  kutg. 
the  foolish,  aeneelese,  etapia  dtiaene  were  eo  aottieh  aa  to 
fthtiom  tktir  lori-gmierml  to  Aoee  «l  Uc$t  mm*  who  wtrt 
tkomgki  good  wun  of  tht  Partimtni  to  tit  «tfr**n;  hat  he 
gave  them  an  anewer  no  ways  to  their  deeirs.  Ht  intomds 
f  ho  ku^  im  «f ect,  Ukee^A  lolA  fe  tmko  npen  him  tho  tUU. 
Tho  apparition  of  the  city's  petitioa  waa  seen  a  fortnight 
ngo  in  aewml  pinoee  of  this  town ;  b«t  it  soon  ▼aniahed  in 
the  thonghts  oi  wiee  men.  The  oooneil  often  are  at  a  no»> 
pins,  for  they  know  not  what  to  do ;  thtf  Awe  addod  throo 
mere  U  thoir  nwmhtr.  The  general's  pictars  was  set  ap  at 
tiie  Bnhange,  with  verses  nnder  it,  tending  mnek  to  hie 
lisnonr :  it  waa  bronght  to  him  by  the  lord-mayor,  wAo,  «f 
is  CAeitfAl,  «•«  tho  eomiriotr  of  tho  ootting  ofitup,'  White- 
loeke  dedareth  that  the  Parliament  is  not  dissolved,  end 
tkoro  is  m  gmikorittg  of  hmmd$  to  thmt  pmnoto.  Omthoothtr 
oidot then  i* m goikoriMg of  hmmd$ for  mmng.  ThisisboUi 
in  town  and  eonntry.  Essex  and  Bookinghamshire  are 
asnding  a  petition  for  a  king.  T%iu  thmgo  otomd  «n  m  gr—t 
oam^HOtom,     As  thin^  stand  now,  we  know  not  what  to 


t  or  say.  The  time  was,  when  the  challenging  of  Ave 
members  waa  cried  ont  npon  for  an  nnheard-of  breach  of 
pHvilofe  of  Parliament ;  bat  afterward  the  impeaching  of 
•leren  members  waa  a  grsater,  and  made  a  mighty  noiae 
among  the  Preriiyterians.  What  think  yoo  now  of  taming 
«bom  all  ont  of  doora  P 
t  Thn  iwsrtion  ia  tbovfht  worthy  of  grnvn  ooatndidian 


The  secret  of  these  spiritoal  throes  and  hear- 
ings made  its  appearance  in  due  conrse.  It 
had  been  immediately  preceded  by  eight  days' 
dose  consultation  between  Cromwell  and  his 
military  divan :  a  circumstance  duly  noted  with 
all  kinds  of  lofty  and  indistinct  surmises  by  the 
Whitehall  newspapers,*  and  for  the  result  of 


by  one  of  Cromwell's  common>sense  nartisans :  M.  de  Bor> 
deanx,  for  example,  the  French  resident  in  England,  and 
for  many  reasons  well  aifocted  to  Cromwell,  thos  writes  to 
Monsieor  de  Brienne,  the  Frendi  eecrstary  of  state :  **  Lea 
bnits,  qn'on  fait  coarir  da  g^n^ral  [Cromwell]  ne  eont  paa 
vrais ;  if  affeete  bien  nne  graade  pt^tA,  mais  par  one  par- 
ticnliire  commanicatioa  avec  le  St.  Esprit ;  et  n*tat  par  si 
foible,  qne  de  se  laisser  prendre  par  dee  flateries.  Je  aeain 
qoe  l*amb.  de  Portugal  loi  ea  aiant  fsit  sor  ce  changeroeat« 
il  en  iait  raillerie."  An  extract  from  a  Royalist  pamphlet 
of  the  day  will  show,  however,  the  pecuKu-  interests  that 
now  sobeieted  between  thie  Frsnolunnn  and  CromwelL 
Alloding  to  the  addreeees  which  were  got  ap  after  the  fall 
of  the  Parliament "  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  this  dictator 
in  carnring  on  the  work  of  Sion,**  it  thos  proceeds :  **H« 
was  ano  complimented  by  the  French  ambawador  Bor* 
deanx,  who  had  made  applications  to  the  Pariiament,  hot 
was  doubtfal  of  eflecting  his  errand  with  thoee  highest  and 


mightiest  states  who  were  grown  formidMe  not  ontw  to  tho 
Dutdif  bmt  to  hie  wtmeter^  who  willinglv  conrted  them  tn 
prevent  their  closing  with  his  rsbels  of  Boidenuz ;  only  Oli- 
ver, as  we  have  seen,  vnlaed  them  no  more  than  aooondrela 
or  rake*shames,  nor  wo^d  give  emr  to  om^  mure  enemiee  of 
tmonarchf,**  A  vice  in  the  foreign  pobcy  of  the  Proteotorat* 
is  here  glanced  at. 

*  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  breathless  intereat 
with  which  intelligence  of  each  new  incident  or  circum* 
stance  of  the  vrar  was  looked  for,  had  greatly  tended  to  the 
increase  of  newspapers,  both  in  nnmbsrs  and  inflaenoa* 
Abont  twelve  were  now  regnlarly  pablished,  all  of  them 
weekly  newspapers,  besides  thoss  occasional  assaults  on  thn 
popalar  party  which  came  oat  in  the  shape  of  Royalist 
joamals.  On  Monday  appeared  the  Perfect  Diamal,  and 
the  Moderate  Intelligencer ;  on  Taeeday,  Several  Proceed* 
ings  in  Parliament,  a  publication  of  authority ;  the  Weekly 
Intelligencer,  and  the  Faithful  Poet ;  on  Wednesday,  Mer- 
cunus  Democritns,  and  the  Perfect  Account ;  on  Thnreday, 
Several  Proceedings  in  State  Affiurs,  a  publication  of  soma 
authoritv,  and  Mercurius  Pcditicus,  a  sort  of  state  gaiette ; 
and  on  Friday,  the  Moderate  Publisher,  the  Faithfol  Post, 
bv  a  different  publisher  from  that  of  Tuesday,  and  tha 
Faithibl  Scout.  There  was  no  newspaper  on  Saturday, 
probably  becauee  that  would  have  been  considered  as  too 
nearly  trenching  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Among  the  various 
writers  whoee  names  have  come  down  to  us,  that  of  Mardi- 
mont  Needham,  the  editor  of  (he  Mercurius  Poiitions,  bek 
deserves  mention.  He  had  written  against  the  Ubersl  cnasa 
in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  yet  the  statesmen  not 
only  pardoned  him  this,  but  extended  to  his  undoubted  taJ- 
enta  the  patronage  they  loved  to  beetow  umversallT  on  lit* 
emture  end  learned  men.  Eventually  be  **  waa  induced  to 
beoome  an  advocate  for  them  and  liberty ."  Bo  was  a  wri- 
ter worth  gaining.  This  is  his  chwacter  by  Anthony  A 
Wood :  **  His  Menmrios  Politioaa,  vi4ieh  came  oat  by  an* 
thority,  and  flew  everr  week  into  nil  pnrts  of  the  nation  for 
mora  than  ten  vears,  had  very  great  inflnenoe  upon  nam* 
hers  of  inconsiderable  persons,  snch  ns  have  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  all  most  needs  be  tme  that  to  in  print.  Hn 
waa  the  Otdiath  of  the  Philistiana,  At  great  champion  of 
the  late  ueurper,  whoee  pen,  in  oompnrison  of  others,  wna 
like  n  weavei'li  beam.  And  certainly  he  that  will  or  can 
pemae  thoae  hie  intelligences  called  Merc  Politici,  vriU 
jndfe  thnt,  had  the  devil  himself  (the  fother  qf  all  liee)  hee« 
in  this  Ooliatht  dBce,  hs  could  not  have  exceeded  him ;  aa 
having  with  profound  nmlicecnhimniated  hieaovereign,  with 
aeurrility  abused  the  nobility,  with  impudence  blasphema< 
the  Church  and  nwmbers  thereof,  and  with  induatfy  poin- 
oned  the  people  with  dangerous  prinajdes."  The  reader 
will  know  how  to  translate  (hie  into  an  admiasian  of  Need- 
ham's  neat  talente,  and  his  power  of  making  them  naail- 
able.  He  may  still  wish  to  judge  for  himeelt,  however,  aa 
to  the  quality  of  the  new8paper*writing  in  that  age,  and  I 
therefore  subjoin  a  pasesge  fmm  the  106th  number  of  **  Met- 
curias  Politicns,''  on  what  ars  called  **  Reaeons  of  State :" 
**Tho  regulation  of  aflairs  by  reaaon  of  etnU,  not  the  atriet 
rale  of  honeaty,  haa  been  an  epidemical  one.  Bat,  for  foar 
I  be  mtetuken,**  continuee  ha,  **  yon  are  to  nnderstaad,  that 
by  reaaon  of  state  here  we  do  not  condena  the  equitidile  m* 
suit  of  pmdenoe  and  right  reason  for  upon  determinatea 
of  this  natnrs  depends  the  safoty  of  all  statee  and  prineaa 
but  thst  rsason  of  state  which  flows  ftomn  corrupt  prinoifdn 
to  aa  indirect  end :  that  rsason  of  stato  which  is  the  atatea- 
man's  rsaaon,  or,  rather,  his  vrill  and  lust,  when  be  ndmita 
ambitioa  to  ba  a  raaaott— prsfaimaat,  power,  praflt,  bbvoh*^ 
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which  all  parties  in  the  metropolis  appear  to 
havfi  waited  with  an  extreme  intensity  of  in- 
terest. It  was  early  in  June  when  its  disclo- 
'sure  appeared,  and  it  announced  a  Parliament. 
A  Parliament !  That  name  which  a  short  month 
past  was  said  to  have  become  hateful  to  the 
English  people,  was  now  confessed  to  be  the 
one  feasible  mode  of  inducing  satisfaction  and 
content.  A  Parliament  of  statesmen  !  Some 
hearts,  it  might  be,  leaped  high  again  with  the 
generous  hope,  which  in  generous  nature  sur- 
Tives  distrust  and  fear,  and  saw  the  men  of  the 
army  powerless,  and  the  Commonwealth  re- 
stored. A  Parliamenir  of  sainU  !  At  that  rapt 
announcement,  enthusiasts  who  walked  the  city 
with  their  faces  too  much  fixed  on  heaven  to 
see  ordinary  wants  or  human  fears,  beheld  the 
prayed  for  movements  in  the  clouds  that  were 
to  sweep  away  forever  iniquity  and  sorrow,  but 
were,  alas !  struck  blind  to  movements  reviving 
on  the  earth,  which,  in  a  few  brief  years,  would 
sweep  themselves  away  with  a  most  triumphant 
scorn. 

A  Parliament  of  saints  it  was  indeed  to  be ! 
The  ignorant  and  enthusiast  still  believed ;  the 
poor  were  obliged  to  hope,  since  it  was  some- 
thing still  to  cling  to ;  the  statesmen  grieved 
or  smiled  ;  the  indifferent  calculated  chances ; 
while  the  irreverent  exultation  of  the  Royalists 
scattered  questions  along  the  streets,  to  ask  if 
the  image  of  him  who  rode  into  Jerusalem  upon 
an  ass*s  foal  were  any  more  than  a  type  of  the 
new  deliverer,  who  was  about  to  ride  into  his 
throne  upon  the  backs  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
asses,  selected  out  of  several  counties  for  the 
especial  purpose.* 

But  were  the  people  to  return  these  saints  t 
Were  the  asses  to  be  of  popular  selection?  The 
pretences  urged  against  the  statesmen  would 
surely,  at  least,  be  permitted  to  survive  so  far. 
It  would  be  hardly  credible,  that  within  a  month 
of  the  violent  destruction  of  a  Parliament  on 
the  plea  that  it  had  refused  to  place  faith  in  the 
people,  its  destroyers  should  take  on  themselves 
to  call  another  Parliament  together  without 
even  the  semblance  of  a  popular  appeal.  And 
yet  this  was  what  was  now  done,  as  any  other 
thing  equally  monstrous  might  have  been*  done 


and  opportanitjr,  to  b«  reaaont  tufiicicDt  to  put  hin^  upon 
VDj  demgn  or  action  that  omj  tond  to  prtMat  advantagai 
though  cootnurjr  to  the  law  or  Ood,  or  tho  law  of  oommoa 
bonoMj  and  of  nations.  RoaKm  of  state  is  the  most  sorer^ 
9\fa  command  and  the  most  important  ooonsellor.  Reason 
Off  state  is  the  card  and  compass  of  the  ship.  Reason  of 
state  Is  many  times  the  religion  of  a  sutc->tbe  law,  the  life 
of  a  staU :  that  which  answers  all  objections  and  quarrels 
about  mal-goTemment ;  that  which  wagee  war,  impoees 
taxes,  cuts  off  offenders,  pardons  offenders,  sends  and  treats 
ambassadors.  It  can  say  and  unsay ;  do  and  undo ;  balk 
the  common  road,  make  high>way»  to  become  by-ways,  and 
the  fertbest  about  to  become  the  nearest  out.  If  a  difficult 
knot  oome  to  be  untied,  which  neither  the  divine  by  Scrip- 
ture, nor  lawyer  by  case  or  precedent  can  untie,  then  reason 
of  state,  or  an  hundred  ways  more  which  idiou  know  not, 
diesolYe  it.  This  is  that  great  empress  which  the  Italians 
call  Ragfiooe  di  Stato ;  it  can  rant  as  a  soldier,  compliment 
as  a  monsieur,  trick  it  as  a  juggler,  strut  it  as  a  statesman, 
and  is  as  changeable  as  the  moon  in  the  Tsriety  of  her  ap- 
pearancee.**  This  is  admirable  satire,  expressed  with  ad- 
mirable correctness  and  ease.  I  should  not  omit  to  add  that 
one  of  the  ablest  works  produced  by  Needham  was  written 
at  the  request  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  and  thus  enti- 
tled :  **  The  Case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  stated, 
with  a  Disoourss  of  the  Ezoellencie  of  a  Free  State  abort 
a  Kingly  Government.'*  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning  to  this  work. 

«  Lord8omers'sTraeUbyScott,vol.vii.,p.07.  Plaoaids 
Mtttaining  suoh  sneers  as  these  wete  dnmed  in  variooa 
ffiaees  thioughoot  the  dty. 


in  that  condition  of  vS^in,  When  men  havs 
been  induced,  no  matter  by  what  disunion  or 
distraction,  to  countenance  one  great  falsehood, 
they  have  then  surrendered  the  privileges  with 
the  protection  of  truth.  A  lie  can  only  gener- 
ate a  lie,  and  he  who  has  acknowledged  the  pa- 
rent, dares  not  deny  or  reject  the  offspring. 
The  first  result  of  the  pernicious  fraud  which 
perverts  the  intellect  is  the  habitual  indifiereaos 
or  insincerity  which  debases  and  corrupts  the 
heart. 

*|Tbe  new  Parliament  was  to  be  sanunooed 
6n  principles  unheard  of  in  all  time  before. 
The  qualification  of  its  members  was  to  he 
sanctity  of  principles  and  holiness  of  life,  and 
their  election  was  to  proceed,  heaven-directed, 
from  the  choice  of  the  council  of  oiScers. 
With  this  view,  ministers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  on  whom  the  council  could  rely, 
had  been  directed  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
**  Congregational  churches*'  in  their  several 
counties,  and  to  send  up  to  the  lord-general 
and  his  officers  returns  containing  the  nasMs 
of  persons  ''able,  loving  truth,  (earing  God* 
and  hating  covetousness,**  whom  they  judged 
**  qualified  to  manage  a  trust  in  the  ensuing 
government."*  Out  of  these,  with  the  assi^ 
ance  of  various  names  selected  for  their  own 
more  immediate  ends,  the  council  of  officers, 
in  the  presence  of  the  lord-|;eneral,t  now  pro- 
ceeded to  select  a  convention  of  139  repre- 


*  I  sahjoin  from  Thorloe  a  specimen  d  one  of  these  C^> 
gregational  documents.  **  Leuer  ftom  the  praple  of  B«d- 
fordshire  to  the  Lord*general  Cromwell  and  the  eooncil  «f 
the  army.  May  it  please  your  lordship  and  the  rest  of  the 
council  of  the  army,  We  (we  trust),  the  servants  of  Jeans 
ChriM,  inhabitanu  in  the  county  of  Bedfcwd,  having  Creek 
upon  our  hearts  the  sad  opprsssions  we  have  (a  long  while} 
groaned  under  from  the  late  Parliament,  and  now  eyeing^ 
and  owning  (throagfa  grace)  the  good  hand  of  God  in  tlua 
neat  turn  of  providence,  being  persnaded  it  is  ttom  tte 
Lord  that  ^ou  shoukl  be  instruments  in  his  hand  at  wmth  a 
time  as  this,  for  the  electing  uf  such  persona  wb»  may  go  in 
and  out  before  his  people  in  ri|^hteoosnees,  and  govera  tboe 
nations  in  judgment,  vre  having  eought  the  l.«nl  fat  yen, 
and  lu^Nng  that  God  will  still  do  great  things  by  yen,  «ndsr- 
standing  that  it  is  in  your  hearts  (throg^  the  LonTs  a»> 
sistance)  to  establish  an  authority,  consisting  of  men  able, 
loving  truth,  fearing  Ood,  and  hating  eovetoosaeaa ;  a«d  w« 
having  had  eome  experience  of  men  with  ne,  we  hais  jodf  t4 
it  our  doty  to  God,  to  you,  and  to  the  rest  of  his  jsnpls 
humbly  to  present  two  men,  vis.,  Nathaniel  Tvjw  aM 
John  Croke,  now  justioee  of  peace  in  our  oooo^,  whom  we 
judge  in  the  Lord  qualified  to  manage  a  trust  in  the  sasni^ 
government.  All  which  we  humbly  refer  to  joor  eevio— 
considerations,  and  subscribe  our  names,  this  13th  day  of 
May,  1653."  A  memorandum  of  the  **  Dutch  dspitiis  w 
England,"  dated  Uie  ISth  of  August,  ISM,  states  thai  the 
new  council,  **  bv  the  direction  and  the  name  of  tka  Lord* 
general  Cromwell,  against  the  4th  of  July,  lAML  Imv*  sna^ 
Boned  a  new  repnwentation  of  ISO  Eagliab,  five  Seolah, 
and  five  Irish  oommissioners,  out  of  the  reapective  mrnttrt 
and-a  few  towns ;  who,  upon  the  letter  of  tte  said  fe»aral, 
after  a  foregoing  communication  with  the  minislers  of  dw 
Independent  party,  which  are  raread  throogh  aU  E^laad 
under  the  name  cf  the  gatherea  dkurobea,  and  do  k«ep  a 
mutual  oorrespondence,  were  choaea,  and  have  appears  J 
here."  It  is  ?vorthy  of  rsmark,  at  the  same  tiaw,  that  ^ 
lord*general  and  his  council  exercised  their  own  r^ht  ef 
choice  at  all  times  when  it  happened  to  diflRn'  froa  thair 
Congregational  advisers  ;  and  that,  fw  exampla,  thowli 
Nathamel  Taylor  in  the  above  recommendation  waa  **  c»ll> 
ed,"  John  Croke  was  not.  *<  Edward  Cater*  waa  aoa- 
moned  in  his  stead. 

t  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  what  waa  calWd  the 
council  of  state  took  no  authoritative  share  in  thM  nruoied 
ing,  and,  accordingly,  no  notioe  of  the  subject  is  to  be  Imsnd 
ia  their  order  book :  it  was  solely  the  vrork  of  Craafewvll 
and  his  oflloers.  A  oharaeurietie  circumstance  sImmUA  alas 
be  noted.  Major  Salway,  though  not  a  member  of  tbe  aik 
itarr  council,  was  preeent  at  tb(Me  meetings,  invited  tlMBs 
by  CromwelU  who  thus,  by  an  extreme  appears  aea  of  osm- 
fiJence  and  fisvonr,  disarmed  the  suspioioQa  of  a  | 
equally  oradolovf  and  troahlaaasa. 
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sentathres,  dirided  thus :  for  England,  122 ;  for 
Wales  six ;  six  for  Ireland ;  and  five  for  Scot- 
land ;  and  to  all  these,  sammonses  were,  at 
once  sent  oat.  ^ 

The  form  of  the  sommons  was  as  extraordi- 
nary as  its  origin.  It  was  issued  in  the  sole 
name  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  though  in  these 
two  words  already  lodged  the  sovereign  au- 
thority of  England ;  and  it  ran  thus :  **  roras- 
mach  as,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Par- 
liament, it  became  necessary  that  the  peace, 
safety,  and  government  of  this  Commonwealth 
ahoald  be  provided  for ;  and  in  order  thereunto, 
divers  persons  fearing  God,  and  of  approved 
fidelity  and  honesty,  are  by  myself,  with  the  ad- 
Tice  of  my  council  of  officers,  nominated,  to 
whom  the  charge  of  trust  of  so  weiffhty  affairs 
is  to  be  committed ;  and  having  good  assurance 
of  your  love  to,  and  courage  for,  God  and  the 
interest  of  this  cause,  and  of  the  good  people 
of  this  Commonwealth,  I,  Oliver  Cromwell,  cap- 
tain-general and  eominander-in-chief  of  all  the 
armies  and  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  with- 
in this  Commonwealth,  do  hereby  summon  and 
require  you,  — ^,  Esquire  (being  one  of  the 
persons  nominated),  personaUy  to  be  and  ap- 
pear at  the  council-chamber  at  WhitehaU,  with- 
in the  city  of  Westminster,  upon  the  4th  day 
of  July  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  then  and 
there  to  take  upon  you  the  said  trust,  unto 
which  you  are  hereby  called  and  appointed  to 
serve  as  a  member  for  the  county  (or  city)  of 

.    And  hereof  you  are  not  to  fail.    Given 

under  my  hand  and  seal,  the  6th  day  of  JunCk 
1653.  Olivbb  Cbomwill."*    I 

Nor  did  any  fail  excepting  two.  Two  men 
only  refused  to  answer  to  the  summons.  The 
rest,  in  wonder  or  enthusiasm,  obeyed.  It  is 
indeed  recorded  of  the  majority  that  they  took 
the  very  extraordinary  manner  of  their  election 
as  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  call  was  (rom 
heaven !  t  This  was  natural  enough,  since  men 
who  have  been  fed  with  prodigies  once,  will 
feed  themselves  with  prodigies  still ;  nor  is  a 
falsehood  itself  more  self-productive  than  a 
miracle :  and  thus  did  everything  work  to  the 
usurper's  wish.  Temporal  and  spiritual  pride 
went  hand  in  hand  to  the  work,  trusting  each 
to  the  blindness  of  the  other,  and  both  resolved 
to  get  what  they  could,  of  their  respective  yet 
most  opposite  desires,  out  of  the  **  mysterious 
knack,"  as  one  of  the  Royalist  papers  not  in- 
aptly called  it,  **  of  a  new,  unheard-of  legisla- 
tive authority,  who,  by  the  name  of  men  of  in- 


tegrity and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  God,  were 
by  a  bare  summons  from  Oliver  called  to  the 
settlement  of  the  state — that  was,  to  be  stir-^ 
rups  or  footsteps  to  the  throne  whereon  Crom-' 
well  should  tread."* 

Faithful  to  the  day  appointed  in  the  sum- 
mons, these  wonderfully-selected,  able,  truth- 
loving.  God-fearing,  covetousness-hating,  and 
Oomwell-obeying  men,  presented  themselves 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1653,  at  the  council-chamber 
in  Whitehall.  A  more  extraordinary  assem- 
blage had  assuredly  never  been  seen  within  the 
walls  of  any  place  of  power.  Mean  men  were 
among  them,  and  for  this  they  have  been  flung 
aside  in  the  mass  as  a  set  of  ignorant  mechan- 
ics and  adventurers,  low  bom,  low  bred,  illiter- 
ate, and  vile ;  indifferent  and  reckless  men  were 
among  them,  and  for  this  they  have  been  scorn- 
ed and  branded  by  history  as  hypocrites  and 
madmen,  t    Tet  were  they  none  of  these.    De- 


*  It  will  b«  worth  qooCiBf  BBoClMr  Rojaliat  coauMot  of 
the  tim«  on  th«  proMat  prooeodinn,  moc*  •tMCwllT  m  it 
cootaint  ■  carioiu  illofltration  of  the  origin  ot  tho  ■liuidora 
■gaintt  tho  (^nnlitj  and  condition  of  tho  men  who  compooed 
this  oooTention.  **  A*  for  news  here,  we  hsTe  none  bat 
good,  for  the  kHrd-feueral  goes  on  like  himself,  %  ooaqoersr 


and  a  kinr,  as  it  is  hoped  he  will  shortly  be ;  for  there  is  • 
privy  seal  made,  a  sword  with  three  crowns  n 
iMNrrow  mooe/s  with  it.    And  it  is  told  me  bj  i 


a  blessed  ger^mment,  for  thovgh  all  the  elected  are  mean 
yet  they  are  godly  men,  and  the  moot  of  them  gifled 


*  Lord  Somers's  Tracts,  ytA.  vi.,  p.  t47. 

t  The  author  of  **  An  Exact  Relation  of  the  Proceedings 
and  Transactions  of  the  late  Parliament,  their  beginning 
and  ending ;  by  a  Member"  (printed  in  the  year  1654,  and 
to  be  fooad  in  SooMrs's  Tracts,  toL  vi.,  p.  106),  tells  as, 
"  It  is  very  obeerrable,  that  of  all  that  were  choeea  and 
samsMoed  to  appear  for  the  end  af<n«said,  being  140  per- 
sons, there  were  hot  two  that  refnaed  the  call  and  work,  so 
aaaainKNM  a  concorreace  was  there  foond  as  to  the  service, 
thoogh  ther  knew  well  their  call  was  not  according  to  an- 
deat  Cormaiity  and  the  way  of  the  nation.  There  eeemed 
to  be  two  reasons  wherein  there  was  satisfactiim :  first, 
thai  Dinm  Providme*  had  cmtt  it  m  CArsi,  witktmt  tkeir 
mekiag  ta  tht  lemn ;  secondly,  the  necessity,  as  the  case 
ef  the  Commonwealth  stood,  of  having  some  to  act  and 
carry  on  a&irs  in  way  of  government  tiU  tkert  wtigki  U  on 
aitmmer  to  c  btiter  may  oftettUaunt,  kf  tk*  choice  of  tht 
g—i  ftapU  •/  thi*  matiam^  tahieh  mat  mat  to  ta  dtnitdto  tt 
their  jaMt  ami  deartf-farehased  Uhtrtf.**  The  laM  passage 
proves  that  a  certain  est  of  men  in  this  Parliament  had  been 
able  to  combine  a  conaeientioas  sense  and  caza  of  pablic 
bbsrtT  with  even  the  rapt  and  excited  phreasies  of  raligioos 

Ytt 


I  know  in  Whitehall,  that  there  is  brongfat  in  there  • 
ro^  crown  and  a  sceptre ;  and  I  wish  him  as  moch  fof 
with  it  as  TOO  do,  or  can  do.  His  excellency  and  his  pnvy 
coondl,  which  consist  of  as  many  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
all  godly  men,  have  made  two  acts  lately,  eqnal  to  tba 
former  acu  of  Parliament :  the  one  for  the  continuance  of 
oar  monthly  tax:  the  other  for  the  convening  of  a  new  rep- 
resentative at  Whitehall,  on  /vrpo«e,  as  u  erpteted,  to 
cromn  kit  ezcelUnc^.  They  are  elected  oat  of  all  coaatiee, 
bat  not  by  the  counties  of  England,  bat  by  the  special  ap> 
pointment  of  him  and  his  council ;  and  his  warrant  to  them 
runs  thas :  *  I  snd  mv  council  do  will  and  commsnd  too  to 

at  Whitehall,*  Ac  ;  and  1  assure  you  we  shall  have 

ed  gov^n 

et tney  s 
hi  to  ffovem  both  'in  Churrh  and  government,  tfy  the 
next  1  shall  give  you  their  names.  In  the  mean  time,  take 
the  names  of  some  good  and  gracioos,  elected  for  West- 
minster and  London:  ifr.  SgratA,  «e««  Itsie  clerk  to  Sir 
Edward  Powel;  another^  a  leather- seller ^  over  Ram  AUey, 
in  Fleet'Strtet^  a  very  ros*,  a  man  well  kstown  to  aoar  bed- 
fellom  ;  smother,  a  serioemer  im  St.  Thoauu  Apastlrs^  a  para 
apostle,  Mr.  Colhame  if  name ;  another,  am  agaa  vitm  mam, 
near  Aldgate,  to  fmrmsh  the  state  with  a  dram  out  of  tho 
bottle  to  coat/ort  their  hearts.'*  The  **  leather  seller^  re- 
ferred to  here  waa  the  notorious  Barbone,  and  it  is  singuter 
that  there  is  no  such  attempt  to  play  the  same  trick  with 
his  name  on  the  part  of  this  scurriJons  Royalist  as  our  grave 
historians  have  since  played. 

t  **  Much  the  major  part  of  them,"  Lord  ClarendoQ  tella 
us,  "consisted  of  inferior  persons  oi  no  quslity  or  name, 
artificers  of  the  meanest  trades,  known  only  by  their  gifts 
in  praying  and  preaching,  which  was  aow  practised  by  all 
degrees  of  men,  but  echolars,  thronghont  the  kingdom.  la 
which  number,  Uiat  there  majr  be  a  better  judgment  made 
of  the  rest,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  name  one,  from  whoa 
that  Parliament  itsslf  was  afUrward  denominated,  who 
was  Praiss'God  (tl^at  was  his  Christian  name)  Dareboae,  • 
leatber>seller  in  Fleet-street ;  from  whoau  he  being  sn  emi- 
nent speaker  in  it,  it  was  afterward  called  Praise-Ood  Bare- 
bone's  Pariiament.  In  a  word^  thev  were  a  pack  of  weak, 
eenselees  fellows,  fit  only  to  bring  the  name  and  reputation 
of  Parliaroenu  lower  than  it  was  Tet."  Another  contem- 
porary strles  them,  **  A  set  of  men  for  the  most  part  of  such 
mean  and  ignobb  extraction,  that  so  for  were  they  from,  be- 
ing taken  notice  of  bv  their  shires,  each  of  whom- (but  two 
or  three)  represented,  that  they  were  scarce  known  in  tha 
very  towns  wherein  they  were  bom,  or  afterward  inhabited, 
till  the  exdee,  then  committees  for  sequestrstion,  and  the 
war  in  the  respective  ooanties,  made  them  infomously 
known.  The  rest  were  of  Cromwell's  partisans  in  the  Par* 
liament  and  high  Coart  of  Justice."  Whitelocke  remarks, 
however,  **  That  many  of  this  assembly  being  persons  of 
fortune  and  knowledge,  it  was  moch  wondered  by  some  that 
they  would  at  this  summone,  and  &om  each  hands,  taka 
upon  them  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation,  consider- 
ing how  little  authority  Cromwell  and  his  ofllcera  had  t9 
give  it,  or  thatt  gaitlaaaa  to  tnka  it"   It  any  ha  wuith 
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•cribe  them,  as  such  an  assemblage  claims  to 
be  described,  by  the  geaeral  characteristics  of 
the  great  majority  of  its  members — and  let 
laughter  stiU  flow  freely  as  it  will  at  the  mon- 
strous origin  of  their  authority,  and  the  ludi- 
crous pretences  of  their  sanctity,  the  more 
grave  and  the  more  respectful  will  be  our  men- 
tion of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  men.  J^Tbey 
were  earnest  and .  sincere.  They  had  great 
truth  of  purpose,  unquestionable  good  faith,  and 
a  zeal  that  set  life  and  labour  at  naught  in  the 
service  to  which  they  had  been  called.  They 
jbelieved  much,  and  they  acted  as  men  who  be- 
lieved. They  wildly  thought  themselves,  in- 
deed, the  heralds  of  a  new  and  glorious  era  of 
unearthly  happiness  to  earth,  and  of  immortal 
peace  and  good-will  to  mortal  men ;  but  to  this 
service  of  overheated  imaginations  they  brought 
the  aid  of  judgment,  upon  various  and  most  es- 
sential things,  at  once  sober,  correct,  and  prac- 
tical, which  should  for  itself  alone  command 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  reasoning  or 
reflecting  persons.  Finally,  they  were  men  of 
no  common  worldly  esteemjl  **  It  was  much 
wondered  at  by  some,"  says  Whitelocke,  •*  that 
these  gentlemen,  many  of  them  being  persons 
of  fortune  and  knowledge,  would,  at  this  sum- 
mons and  from  these  bands,  take  upon  them 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation.**  There 
were  many  more  things  wonderful  which 
Whitelocke*s  philosophy  preferred  to  leave  un- 
dreamed of,  though  it  might,  perchance,  have 
explained  them.  It  was  possibly  much  won- 
dered at  by  some,  for  example,  that  such  gen- 
tlemen as  these,  many  of  them  being  persons 
of  knowledge,  would  have  been  called  upon,  un- 
der a  summons  from  such  hands,  to  assume 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation ;  yet  none 
knew  better  than  Whitelocke  and  his  class 
what  Cromwell's  objects  were,  and  none  better 
than  they  could  have  tokl  how  even  such  men  as 
these  would  be  made  the  instruments  to  advance 
them.    This  will  speedily  become  manifest. 

Thus,  then,  assembled  in  this  Whitehall  coun- 
cil-chamber the  celebrated  Barebone*s  Parlia- 
ment :  a  title  by  which  grave  historians,  taking 
advantage  of  the  lucky  accident  of  the  name 
of  one  of  its  members,  have  sought  to  make  it 
ridiculous  in  history.  A  cheap  thing  is  ridicule ; 
and  a  most  precious  instrument  of  unprincipled 
power,  the  facility  of  coining  nicknames !  The 
ingenious  device  of  changing  Barhone  into 
Barebone,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
latter  word  in  its  most  ridiculous  sense,  have 
been  successful  in  persuading  historical  read- 
ers for  nearly  two  centuries  that  this  assem- 
blage of  men,  wealthy,  high  born,  wise,  as 
many  of  them  were,  was  little  better,  to  all 
sensible  or  rational  purposes,  than  an  assem- 
blage  of  literal  bare  bones*  might  have  been  ! 


Attbjoiiiiiu-,  ako,  the  chancCer  of  th«  merabere  of  thit  con- 
vtntion  (ran  Lodlow,  who  talli  nt,  **  That  maty  of  the 
meaber*  of  this  MMmblj  had  manifattad  a  good  affacticm 
to  tha  pubUe  caoae ;  but  soina  tharo  ware  amonr  tham  who 
vara  brovfht  in  ai  aptaa  and  trepannan ;  and  thonrh  thay 


had  baan  always  of  tha  eontrary  party,  nada  tha  hiahaat 
; L . -.^  'the  nation.    TI 

, ^ ,.-.  tha  moat  D 

1  weU-maaninff  peraons  (who,  I 
tiona,  wara  laaa  ready  to  atispact  the  evil  deaifna  of  othara), 


pratanaiaaa  to  honesty  and  tha  sanrica  of  the  nation, 
or  tha  moat  pai 
^  having  food  inten« 


•aaambly,  therefore, 


tr  and 
being 


conpoaed,  for  tha  moat  i 


bia 
rt,  of 


thoafht  theauelvaa  in  full  poaaaaaioa  of  the  power  and  an 
thority  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  procaaded  to  tha  making 
©f  lawa  reUUng  to  tha  public." 
^J^oUaira  gnraly  tranalataa  Baibone'i  naaa  iato  m  ^ 


so  true  it  is  that  men  are  not  made  less  eos- 
temptible  because  their  nickname  happens  to 
be  nonsense.  It  is  all  the  better  for  revealing 
no  shadow  of  the  qualities  they  may  have, 
whether  vile  or  great,  ainoe  it  only  flings  the 
more  insignificance  over  them  in  expressiiig,  as 
it  were,  a  very  abstraction  of  the  contemptible. 
The  return  of  Praise-God  Barbonet  as  <Nie  of 
the  members  for  the  city  of  London  hath  had 
truly  a  portentous  influence  on  the  memoiy  of 
this  Parliament ! 

Besides  Barbone,  however,  it  win  becocDe  as 
to  recollect  in  this  narrative  that  Henry  Crom- 
well, a  man  of  no  insignificance  any  way,  was 
summoned ;  that  the  whole  of  wtiat  was  called 
the  council  of  state,  with  the  exception  of  the 


*  Mr.  Godwin  (in  the  HisL  of  the  CaannoBwaahh,  v^  iii., 
p.  6i4)  flrrt  azpoaad  tha  trick  of  thia  mtearad  mmwm,  and,  m 
tha  aothority  of  fbar  aadaapolad  oaalaMponry  liatia  of  thia 
Parliaaiaat^abUahad  bT  tha  cooncU  of  tha  atau,  wiuta  il 
Barbone.  He  saggeatad,  at  tha  aana  tiraa,  aa  to  t*a  Cl^i»> 
tian  prefix,  that  it  waa  acarealy  more  fanatical  than  I>aed»> 
tua,  a  aaaM  ta  be  foond  in  tha  raoorda  of  mmH  of  tha  ea— 
triaa  of  Baropa.  Ha  niaht  kava  aaid  BMra  for  tka  -■■■  ii- 
aelf,  which  is  capable  of  tha  daaaic  tranalatioB  of  l^aocha- 
na.  It  woqM  be  acarealy  nacaasary  to  refer  to  iIm  i 
laaa  valgar  akndan  and  ridicnloaa  DetkNia  that  have  s 
oot  of  thia  Botorioaa  nana,  bat  that  it  too  wall  axpaaaaaa 
tha  apirit  in  which  the  history  of  thaae  timaa  haa  (aatil  af 
late)  been  written,  to  be  altogether  omittad.  For  azaauila. 
oaa  hiatarian  talks  of  **  Praiaa-God  Bareboaa**  hari^baA 
two  fanthera,  the  Christiaa  aaaM  of  tha  fint  U  wkea  waa 
Ckrist  eame  tato  tkt  world  U  «av«,  and  of  tbo  aaco^  if 
Christ  kMd  not  died,  them  haist  htm  dammO,  Ba  i 
his  anecdote  with  tha  aaameiona  woida,  **  /  Aaai 

formtd  that  there  ware  thraa  braihara,*  aad  i^ . 

*'  soma  psMOola,  tired  of  tha  long  name  of  tKa  yooagar  btath- 
er,  are  $aid  to  hare  omitted  the  former  pan  of  the  aaataaoa, 
and  to  hare  called  him  (amiliarly  I>asiiisd  Bareboaa."  An- 
other writer,  according  to  Mr.  Godwin,  tha  Ravaread  Jasaaa 
Broma,  in  a  book  of  Trarels  ovar  Kngland,  Swulaad,  and 
Wales,  aacond  edition,  1707,  haa  endeareored  to  reader  tha 
entire  mora  complete  by  gtring  tha  aaaea  of  a  **  jary  re> 
tnraed  in  tha  ooonty  of  Suaaai,  ia  tha  hua  reboUioaa,  tiaali 
laaome  times,  aa  follows  (p.  S79) :  AceewUd  Tra«or,  afj 
Nonham  :  Redeewud  OnnptoQ,  of  Battel :  Amt-aoc  Bowel, 
of  Heathfield  ;  Moktftemct  Heaton,  of  Hare  ;  God  nmari 
Saiart,  of  Tisahorat ;  Stami-fut-om^k  StriMar,  af  Cnm- 
hnrst ;  Kara  Adams,  of  Warblatoa ;  CMed  Lowar,  af  the 
same ;  KiU-tin  Pimi^e,  of  Witham :  Jtetvrw  Spalmaa,  of 
Wetling :  Be-faiikfol  Joiner,  of  Britliag ;  FlfdHmU  Bab- 
arte,  of  tha  aame ;  Pight-tho^ood-jUkt'^fmA  Whisa,  oi 
Emer ;  iiore-frmi  Fowler,  of  Seat  Hodlay ;  i~        -    - 


Hapa^Baad- 

Orace/vl  Harding,  of 'Lawaa;  ITean-MC 


ng,  of  the  aame  ; 
Billing,  of  the  same  ;  Meek  Brewer,  of  Okaham.*    It  la  rr- 


ally  acarealv  cradibla  that  thia  liat  aboald  have  haea  eapiad 
into  Uame'e  History  of  Engtaad:  so  it  ia,  kowavat,  aad 
Dr.  Zacharr  Grey  had  previoosly  girea  it  tlia  aatkoritr  af 
his  name,  if  his  name  had  been  eepabla  of  bearing  aattoc^ 
itr  in  mattan  which  involred  hatred  to  the  Paritaaa.  Ca- 
hUndad  by  each  hatred,  thaaa  bmb  woald  hava  haea  thaisai 
to  see  that  thia  notaUa  Uat  was  a  mare  piaoa  af  mmmomim 
pUastmteru.  If  any  doubt  remained  aboat  it,  however,  it 
fortnnately  haprnna,  frem  Mr.  Godwia'a  rsstiaufcii,  that 
tha  Bar.  Jamaa  Broasa (tha  original  repattar)  haa  fareiihii 
a  anfficieatly  aatiafactory  claw  to  tha  whoia,  by  piswisiai. 
to  this  list  of  tha  Sosaez  jnry  that  it  waa  pirea  him  "by  tha 
same  worthy  hand**  that  had  aapplied  him  with  tha  nasisa 
of  the  HantingdoQ  jnry  ia  a preoadingpafa.  Tha atasy af 
tha  Hnntingdon  jury  mns  thus :  **Thm  foOowiaf  ia  the 
conv  of  a  jnry  taken  before  Jnc^a  Doddridge  at  the  aasiasi 
holden  in  this  place,  Joly,  1S19,  which  ia  the  more  maaik- 
able,  becaaae  the  somamaa  of  aooM  of  tha  iahahttaata  waati 
aeem  to  make  them  at  firat  sight  paraoaa  of  vaiT  neat  re- 
nown and  quality  (p.  96):  Maximilian  Kimr,  ctlhnohmi; 
HeBrylVtae«,ofGodmaachaater:  Georga  ImbIc,  of  Sosaaia* 
ham :  William  Mormuto^  of  Stakaley ;  Edaaand  Emi^  sf 
Hartford ;  Richard  Baroa,  of  Bythora ;  Stapbaa  ^isfc,  af 
~      "        ^     "    *,  of  Kimbohoa ;    *" 


,   HaMluty 

Robert  Lord^  of  Waaaky;  RohMt 


Newton  ;   Stephen  Cmrdiuoi^ 

Bishop^  of  Bngden;  Robert 

Kmigh,  of  Winwiok ;  William  AMa#,  of  Stakalay 

BoroH,  of  St.  Neot*a ;  William  Draa,  of  Old  Woat 

Arehdtaeon*  of  Paxtoa :  Pvtar  Bs^mirot  of  Eaalaa 

fWor,  of  Ellington ;  Henry  Jfaaft,  of  Stakrier :  Oeamt 

Gealtmaa,  of  Spaldach ;  Gaorga  Priett,  of  Oiaflha ;  Rxb- 

ard  Dooeont  of  Catworth ;  Thomaa  Faoaian,  of 

It  is  altogether  a  Joke,  tha  reader  paraatraa, 

wona,  by  no  mmn»  a  good  oaa ! 


or  Daihan*    j 
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four  general  officers  and  Ck>Ionel  Thomlinson, 
appeared  ;  and  that  among  the  names  of  infla- 
ence  and  consideration  which  were  to  be  found 
among  them  were  those  of  Viscount  Lisle ; 
George  lord  Eure ;  Major  Salway ;  Lockhart, 
afterward  French  ambassador ;  Montague,  af- 
terward Earl  of  Sandwich ;  Howard,  afterward 
Earl  of  Carlisle ;  Sir  Robert  King,  of  Dublin ; 
Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  of  Oxfordshire ;  Sir  Will- 
iam Brownlow,  of  Lincolnshire ;  Sir  William 
Roberts,  of  Middlesex ;  Sir  James  Hope,  of 
Hopetown ;  and  Colonels  Duckenfield,  Bennet, 
Fenwick,  Barton,  Sydenham,  Bingham,  Law- 
rence, Blount,  Kenrick,  West,  Danvers,  Jones, 
Pyne,  Norton,  Clark,  James,  and  Hutchinson ; 
with  Majors  Saunders  and  Horseman,  Captain 
Stone,  and  others  that  had  senred  with  singu- 
lar credit  in  the  war.  The  illustrious  name  of 
Kobert  Blake  appeared  also  in  the  list,  with 
eleren  others,  including  Francis  Rouse,  the  pro- 
Toat  of  Eton  College,  who  had  sat  with  him  in 
the  Long  Parliament  itself* 

Two  names  remain  to  be  mentioned,  whose 
appearance  may  now  be  held  to  have  been  tru- 
ly ominous  of  the  crisis  to  which  the  public 
cause  was  approaching  fast,  and  of  the  strange 
And  sad  prospects  that  were  in  wait  for  liber- 
ty. These  were  George  Monk,  and  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper— the  '*  scoundrel  ef  fortune'* 
who  restored  Charles  II.,  and  the  renegade  who 
aat  in  judgment  on  the  judges  of  Charles  I. 
From  this  period  both  date  their  fortunes.  Monk 
bad  already  been  selected  by  Cromwell  to  su- 
persede Blake  in  th&  naval  command ;  and 
Cooper,  whose  **  venal  wit**  had  hiterto  been 
apUy  used  for  royalty,  now  recognised  the  pe- 
riod of  his  great  advancement  oome,  and  set 
that  wit  to  work  to  profit  by  it. 

«<  H«  OMt  hiiBMlf  iato  Um  Mint-lik*  booM, 
OroMi'd,  cigh'd,  and  pray'd,  whil«  godlineM  was  fsin, 
Thm  loodett  bafpips  of  Uie  tqaeakanf  tnia !" 

No  surer  marit  can  we  find  of  the  present  as- 
peet  of  aflQiirs  than  in  the  rise  of  such  men  as 
these.  They  determine,  with  an  abnbet  uner- 
riof  aeeuracy,  from  the  distance  at  which  we 
regard  them,  the  character  of  the  crisis  which 
•■ddealy  gave  them  power.^  England  had  be- 
eome  little  better  than  a  wide  theatre  for  the 
struggle  of  selfish  imssions.  With  no  para- 
mount principle  to  bind  men  together — with 
no  ties  of  acknowledged  allegiance  to  restrain 
them,  the  intrepid  and  the  bold ;  the  men  who 
bad  sufficient  daring  to  execute  what  they  had 
eraft  enough  to  plan ;  the  unscrupulous  and  the 
restless ;  the  souls  for  close  designs  and  crook- 
ed counsels,  for  storm,  for  confusion,  for  any- 
thing but  calm-— all  these  would  naturally  start 
above  the  surface.  We  see  the  types  of  such  men 
in  George  Monk  and  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper. 
We  see  the  demoralizing  action  on  the  people, 
in  the  sute  to  which  they  had  been  brought,  and 
can  discern,  '*  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all.** 
Policy  measured  by  passion ;  rules  of  govern- 
ment, various  as  the  various  temperaments  of 
men,  set  up  each  day ;  plots  and  conspiracies, 
unheard  of  during  the  sway  of  the  statesmen, 
batched  each  night;  but  George  Monk  still 
ibithful  to  George  Monk,  Anthony  Cooper  losing 

•  Th»m  weiv  Litla,  Pickering,  Chmta»b«r  Ifavtia, 
Wnaeu  Room,  Harritoa,  Goone  FlMtwood,  danw  Stiick- 
iHtf,  Kkhvd  NoftoB,  SjrdaohMi,  ud  JoQM. 


no  love  for  Anthony  Cooper,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sad  scene,  the  brutal  and 
wicked  orgies  of  the  Restoration !  He  who 
now  cants  for  tyranny  under  Cromwell  with 

fious  breath,  will  soon  practise  it  under  Charles 
I.  with  iron  heel.*    1 1 

The  4th  of  July  was  a  very  sultry  day,  and 
the  council-chamber  at  Whitehall  was  of  mod- 
erate dimensions,  but  upward  of  130  of  the 
*<  elect**  legislators  had  on  that  day  assembled 
in  that  place,  to  receive  into  their  own  hands  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  nation ;  and,  •*  seat- 
ed round  the  room  oo  chairs,*'  waited  for  the 
entrance  of  the  lord-general  and  his  ofllcers. 
After  a  brief  delay.  Cromwell  appeared,  follow- 
ed by  the  chiefs  of  his  military  council.  Every 
one  present  at  once  rose  and  uncovered. f  Upon 
this,  Cromwell  also  removed  his  hat,  and,  ad- 
vancing up  the  room  to  the  **  middle  window,'* 
took  his  station  there  with  a  considerable  body 
of  his  ofllcers  on  either  hand,  and,  ^  leaning 
upon  the  back  of  a  chair,  with  his  own  back  to 
the  window,**!  proceeded  to  address  that  re- 
markable meeting  in  a  speech  of  profoondest 
art.    It  occupied  upward  of  an  hour  in  delhr- 

*  Not  to  toqoahit  Um  roader  whh  a  tatiza  wbich  ha  haa 
no  doabC  admirvd,  bat  to  plaoa  on  reoord  a  noble  delineatioa 
of  tha  kind  of  qoalitiaa  wbiob  waia  now,  at  in  a  hot-bad, 
nnraad  in  England,  I  rabjoin  tha  character  of  Shafleabaiy 
fnm  Dryden't  yreat  hand : 

**  Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first, 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  onrsed. 
For  doee  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fk, 
SagacioQs,  bold,  and  tarbnlent  of  wit. 


Restless,  nnfix'd  in  principles  and  place, 
•     tofdisgrai 
U  working' 

pigBT  '     \ 

And  o*er-iofomied  the  tenement  of  daj. 


In  power  nnpleased,  impatient 
L  flerjr  soal,  which,  woiking  ont  J 
r  body  to  deeiqr. 


A  Aerjr  soal,  which,  i 
Fretted  the  pigmy ' 


lisgrace; 
its  way. 


A  daring  [rflot  in  extremity ; 
Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  weot  high, 
He  aoight  the  storms ;  bot  for  a  calm  unfit. 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit. 
Great  wiu  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  <k>  their  bounds  divide ; 
Else  whT  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  hlaas'i. 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  1 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please. 
Bankrupt  of  ufe,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  T 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  wan* 
To  that  unfeather'd,  two-l«nad  thiag ,  a  son  ; 
1  hodfUed  notioos  try, 


Got  while  his  soul  did  1 


apebss  lump  like  anarchy. 
rsiso,io  •  ^''     — 


In  fnendship  fi 

Resohed  to  mm  or  to  hiU  tho  ttato. 
To  eomjMSt  this  tk«  tripU  bond  ko  broktp 
T%e  piuart  of  tJumMu  *of«ty  shook^ 
Amd  fitted  Jtrmelfer  oforngn  vok* : 
Tkm  atisU  wiih/emr,  fot  itiUofeoHmg/mmo, 
U»urp*d  a  pmtriot*$  aU-aUmmf  aosie. 
So  easy  ttiU  it  proves  in  factious  tiroes. 
With  pubUc  teal  to  cancel  private  Crimea. 
How  nfe  io  Arsaaon,  and  how  sacred  ilL 
Where  none  can  sin  against  the  peopled  wiQ ! 
Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  offence  be  knowa^ 
Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own ! 
Tet  faate  deeerved  no  enemy  can  grudgs ; 
The  sutesmen  we  abhor,  but  praise  this  judges 
In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  eleaa ; 
Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  rsdssas ; 
Swift  of  deqwtch,  and  easy  of  access. 
Oh !  had  he  liaen  content  to  serve  tha  atowat 
With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown. 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  aoil  been  freed 
From  cockle,  that  opprsss'd  the  aobk  aaed, 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strong. 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song ! 
But  wild  aasbitioii  loves  to  slide,  not  stand, 
Aad  Fortune's  ice  piafers  to  Virtve's  lawl. 
Achitophel,  grown  wearr  to  mssim 
A  lawful  fame  and  lazy  happiness, 
Diadain'd  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free. 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  tha  tvaa." 
tLotdLakaitar'sJoQnala.p.UT.  t  AM. 
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ery,  and  is  said*  to  have  been  pronoanced  in  so 
excellent  a  manner  **  as  sufficiently  manifested 
that — as  the  lord-general  himself  was  thor- 
OQghlj  persuaded — the  Spirit  of  God  acted  in 
bim  and  bj  him.'*  The  convention  had  by  this 
time  resumed  their  seats,  but  CromweU  and 
his  officers  still  stood. 

He  began  by  observing  that  no  doubt  the  sum- 
mons they  had  all  received  would  have  explain- 
ed to  them  the  cause  of  their  being  in  that  room ; 
he  had,  however,  something  more  **  significant*' 
than  that  summons  to  offer  them  now,  in  the 
shape  of  **  an  instrument  drawn  up  by  the  con- 
sent and  advice  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 


army.' 


'  And,**  he  added,  **  we  have  some- 


what likewise  farther  to  say  to  you  for  our  oum 
exoneration,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  somewhat 
farther  to  your  satisfaction;  and,  therefore, 
seeing  you  sit  here  somewhat  dneasy,  by  rea- 
son of  the  scantness  of  the  room  and  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  I  shall  contract  myself  with  re- 
spect to  that.*'  This  was  merelyone  of  those 
pleasant  promises  which  orators  often  make 
and  seldom  keep.  His  very  next  sentence  con- 
fessed what  a  long  story  he  had  resolved  to  tell. 

**  I  have  not  thought  it  amiss  a  little  to  mind 
you  of  that  series  of  providences  wherein  the 
Lord  hitherto  hath  dispensed  wonderful  things 
to  these  nations,  from  the  beginning  of  our 
troubles  to  this  very  day.  If  I  should  look  much 
backward,  we  might  remember  the  state  of 
afihirs  as  they  were  before  the  short,  and  that 
which  was  the  last  Parliament.  In  what  a  pos- 
ture the  things  of  this  nation  stood,  doth  so 
well,  I  presume,  occur  to  aU  your  memories 
and  knowledges,  that  I  shall  not  need  to  look 
so  far  backward,  nor  yet  to  the  beginning  of 
those  hostile  actions  that  passed  between  the 
king  that  was  and  the  then  Parliament ;  and, 
indeed,  should  I  begin  this  labour,  the  things 
that  would  fall  necessarily  before  you  would 
rather  be  fit  for  a  history  thai»  for  a  discourse 
at  this  present. 

"  But  thus  far  we  may  \odk  back.  You  veiy 
well  know,  after  divers  turnings  of  affairs,  it 
pleased  God,  much  about  the  midst  of  this  war, 
to  winno^,  as  I  may  so  say,  the  forces  of  this 
nation,  and  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  men 
of  other  principles  than  those  that  did  engage 
at  first.  By  what  strange  providences  that  also 
was  brought  about,  would  ask  more  time  than 
is  allotted  roe  to  remember  you  of.  Indeed, 
tbere  are  stories  that  do  recite  those  transac- 
tions, and  give  narratives  of  matter  of  fact. 
But  those  things  wherein  the  life-and  power  of 
them  lay ;  those  strange  windings  and  turnings 
of  Providence  ;  those  very  great  appearances 
of  God,  in  crossing  and  thwarting  the  designs 
of  men,  that  he  might  raise  up  a  poor  and  a  con- 
temptible company  of  men,  neither  versed  in 
military  affairs  nor  having  much  natural  pro- 
pensity to  them  even  through  the  owning  of  a 
principle  of  godliness,  of  religion,  which,  so 
soon  as  it  came  to  be  owned,  the  state  of  af- 
fairs put  upon  that  foot  of  account—how  God 
blessed  them,  and  all  undertakings,  by  the  ri- 
sing of  that  most  improbable,  despicable,  con- 
temptible means — for  that  we  must  forever  own 
^you  very  well  know. 

**  What  the  several  successes  have  been  is 


*  By  CarHnftoo,  one  of  bif  biognpheri.    (Life  of  Crom- 
w«Il,f.  Wl.) 


not  fit  to  mention  at  this  time  neither,  tbon^ 
I  must  confess  I  thought  to  have  enlarged  my- 
self upon  this  subject,  forasmuch  as  the  con- 
sidering the  works  of  God  and  the  operstioD  of 
his  hands  ie  a  principal  part  of  our  duty,  and  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  Hrengtkemng  of  our 
hands,  and  of  our  faith  for  that  tehich  is  bihimL 
And  then,  having  given  us  those  manreflods 
dispensations  among  other  ends — ^for  that  was 
a  most  principal  end— as  to  us,  in  thb  revolu- 
tion of  affairs  and  issues  of  those  successes  God 
was  pleased  to  give  this  nation  and  the  aotbor- 
ity  that  then  stood,  were  very  great  things 
brought  about — besides  those  dints  that  were 
upon  those  nations  and  places  where  they  were 
carried  on,  even  in  the  civil  affairs,  to  the  bring- 
ing offenders  to  justice,  even  the  greatest — to  tiMS 
bringing  the  state  of  this  government  to  the  name^ 
at  least,  of  a  comnumwealth-^to  the  searching  aod 
sifting  of  all  places  and  persons — the  king  re- 
move, and  brought  to  justice,  and  maoy  great 
ones  with  him  ;  the  House  of  Peers  Uid  aside ; 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  England,  itself  winnowed,  sifted 
and  brought  to  a  handful — ^you  may  very  well 
remember !" 

Having  thus  obscurely  reminded  tbem  of 
what  they  very  clearly  remembered,  the  lord- 
general  went  on  to  characterize  the  year  1648, 
more  especially,  as  the  **  most  memorable  that 
ever  this  nation  saw,"  by  reason  of  **80  many 
insurrections,  invasions,  secret  designs,  open 
and  public  attempts,  quashed  in  so  short  a  time 
by  the  very  signal  appearances  of  God  himseUl** 
He  then  briefly  referred  to  the  defection  of  the 
Presbyterians,  and  their  treasonable  attempu 
to  treat  with  the  king,  **  whereby  we  sboold 
have  put  into  his  hands  all  that  cause  and  in- 
terest we  had  opposed,  and  have  bad  nothing 
secured  to  us  but  a  little  piece  of  paper.^  He 
next,  in  a  strain  of  enthusiasm,  recnalled  **  what 
God  wrought  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  until  the 
Lord  had  finished  all  farther  trouble  upon  the 
matter  by  the  marvellous  salvation  wrought  at 
Worcester.**  And  then  followed  that  riaborate 
and  worthless  attempt  to  vindicate  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Long  Parliament  which  has  been 
elsewhere  quoted,*  and  by  which  the  speaker 
could  scarcely  himself  have  hoped  to  mysUfy  tbe 
apprehensions  of  his  hearers.f 


*  Sm  anti,  p.  616  to  p.  610. 

t  TweWo,  M  I  bftTo  almdr  OMntioiwd,  hmd  %a«D  rtei 
Mlvet  moaibozs  of  the  Loaf  rKrliament,  b«t  mmxij  9JEL  at 
th«M  were  tooie  of  CronweU.  The  nobter  oecspatias  ef 
Vane,  end  other*  of  the  chief  nen  of  that  etiU  fre«t  thai«s% 
broken  bodv,  hee  been  dreedy  glenoed  et  in  tbeae  ife^ 
A  peaaage  frooi  Mra.  Hatohineoa*a  delif htfal  ■ewaiia  wdl 
more  diatinctlj  deacribe  the  generooa  thoog hta  that  a«»- 
ported  them  in  their  unmerited  exile  from  power.  Speak- 
ing of  her  hoabaad,  ahe  aajra,  he  wae  traveOiaf  «p  tfma 
hia  oonatrr  bnaineaa,  **  when  newa  aaet  him  npw  kW  nmdi, 
London     *  "*    " 


Ion,  that  Cromwell  had  broken  the  1 
Notwithatanding,  he  went  on,  and  foand  diver*  of  t^  1 
beta  there,  reaoWed  to  aabmit  to  thia  proridenea  of  G«d, 
and  to  wait  till  he  ahoald  clear  their  iatwritf,  aad  te  ^m^ 
prove  thoee  people  who  had  taxed  tbem  olambitiea,  bj  ait- 
tinff  atill,  when  thej  had  frienda  enoofh  in  the  armr,  dsf, 
and  oouotrjr  to  have  diapnted  the  matter,  and  probably  vaa* 
quiahed  theee  aaarpera.    7^  tktmgkt  tk4t  ^  thtpt"^ 


thf  thomtd  emj9f  tht  UtidU  ^  tktir  gmi.  #aet raaaaarVaaJ 

weaM  net  <aay  thtm  ih»  hmimroUt  Uii;  y  tktf  d»d  liJi 

wiM,  Ihtf  tkcmU  kt  rtmif  to  m»9i»t  mtd  vmiiemit  $knr  ^p- 


CaLHMi^ 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 
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«  Passing  from  this  subject  with  the  manner  of 
one  who  had  discharged  an  irksome  and  pain- 
ful task,  his  tone  suddenly  changed.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  more  directly  to  the  indiTidu- 
als  so  strangely  assembled  before  him,  and  de- 
clared his  persuasion  that  they  were  men  who 
knew  the  Lord.  He  congratulated  them  on 
their  sudden  call,  and  told  them  to  be  proud 
that  it  had  not  been  of  their  own  seeking. 
'*  Now  do  you  know,''  he  continued,  *'  that  what 
hath  been  done  in  the  dissolution  of  that  Par- 
liament was  as  necessary  to  be  done  as  the 
preser? ation  of  this  cause ;  and  that  necessity, 
that  led  us  to  do  that,  hath  brought  us  to  this 
issue  of  exercising  an  extraordinary  way  and 
coarse  to  draw  yourselves  together  upon  this 
account — ^thatyou  are  men  who  know  the  Lord, 
and  have  made  obserrations  of  his  marvellous 
dispensations,  and  may  be  trusted  with  this 
cause.  It  remains — for  I  shall  not  acquaint 
you  farther  with  what  relates  to  your  taking 
upon  you  this  great  business,  that  being  con- 
tained in  this  paper  in  my  hand,  which  I  do 
offer  presently  to  you  to  read — having  done 
that  which  we  thought  to  have  done  upon  this 
ground  of  necessity,  which  we  know  was  not 
feigned  necessity,  but  real  and  true,  to  the  end 
the  government  might  not  be  at  a  loss,  to  the 
end  we  might  manifest  to  the  world  the  single- 
ness of  our  hearts,  and  integrity,  who  did  those 
ikhig*^  not  to  grasp  after  the  power  ourtelvee,  to 
keep  ii  in  a  militaty  hand,  no,  not  for  a  day,  but, 
as  far  as  God  enaUes  us  with  strength  and  ability, 
to  fut  it  into  the  hands  that  might  be  called  from 
seweral  parts  of  the  nation — this  necessity  I  say, 
and  we  hope  may  say  for  ourselves,  this  integ- 
rity, of  labouring  to  divest  the  sword  of  the 
power  and  authority,  in  the  civil  administration 
of  it,  hath  been  that  that  hath  moved  us  to  con- 
clude of  this  course ;  and  having  done  that,  we 
think  we  cannot,  with  the  discharge  of  our  con- 
sciences, but  offer  somewhat  unto  you,  as  I 
said  before,  for  our  own  exoneration,  it  having 
been  the  practice  of  others  who  have  voluntari- 
ly and  out  of  sense  of  duty  divested  themselves, 
and  devolved  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
others — it  having  been  the  practice,  where  such 
things  have  been  done,  and  very  consonant  to 
reason,  together  with  the  authority,  to  lay  a 
diarge  in  such  a  way  as  we  hope  we  do,  and  to 
press  to  the  duty,  which  we  have  a  word  or 
two  to  offer  to  you.  Truly  God  hath  called  you 
to  this  work  by,  I  think,  as  wonderful  provi- 
dences as  ever  passed  upon  the  sons  of  men  in 
so  short  a  time.    And  truly  I  think,  taking  the 


rasoB,  in  hit  own  pftrtieolar.  wm  very  glad  of  this  releaM 
from  that  emplojnientt  which  he  maiMgad  with  fidelity  and 
nprif  htoest,  bat  not  only  without  delight,  bat  with  a  great 
deal  of  tmable  and  txpeaee,  in  the  conteat  for  troth  and 
hghteoosneae  vpon  all  oocasions."  Nor  can  I  refrain  from 
girrnff  another  extract  from  the  eane  charming  book,  which 
will  ehew  what  the  natare  of  Colonel  Hatchineon**  country 
ooenpnCioM  were.  **  He  eazefnlly  attended,"  hie  wife  eays, 
in  n  pMaage  which  deacribea  aa  well  the  coanlry  reeidencei 
o€  Vane  nnd  Scot,  **  to  the  adminittfration  of  justice  in  the 
eooatry,  and  to  Um  putting  in  execution  of  thoee  whtrfe- 
eooM  law*  and  etatutea  of  the  land  provided  for  the  orderly 
regnlntioo  of  the  people.  And  it  wai  wonderful  how,  in  a 
abort  apace,  he  reformed  Mveral  abuMS  and  cuetomarr 
seg:leeu  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  lived,  which 
bewgr  a  rich,  fruitful  vale,  drew  abundanee  of  vagrant  peo- 
pie  to  eoaae  and  ezenriee  the  idle  trade  of  wandering  and 
beffiaff  i  but  be  took  each  cooraee  that  there  was  very  sud- 
denV  not  »  ^KMU  '^^  »  t^  country,  and  all  the  poor  in 


nd  provided  for  aa  they  never 
wrt  m  libandly  iwinnlied  M  relieTtd  befow  mae  aince." 


arguments  of  necessity  (for  the  government 
must  not  fall) — take  the  appearances  of  the  will. 
of  God  in  this  thing — I  am  sure  you  would  have 
been  loth  it  should  have  been  resigned  into  the 
hands  of  wicked  men  and  enemies.  I  am  sure 
God  would  not  have  it  so.  It  comes,  there- 
fore, to  you  by  way  of  necessity ;  it  comes  to 
you  by  the  way  of  the  wise  providence  of  God, 
though  through  weak  hands ;  and  therefore  I 
think,  it  coming  through  our  hands,  though  such 
as  we  are,  it  may  not  be  taken  ill  if  we  offer  to 
you  something  as  to  the  discharge  of  that  trust 
which  is  incumbent  upon  you.  And  although 
I  seem  to  speak  that  which  may  have  the  face 
of  a  charge,  it  is  a  very  humble  one ;  and  he 
that  speaks  it  means  to  be  a  servant  to  you  who 
are  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority— to  discharge  that  which  he  conceives 
is  his  duty,  in  his  own  and  his  fellows'  names, 
to  you,  who  will,  I  hope,  take  it  in  good  part. 
And  truly  I  shall  not  hold  you  long  in  that,  be- 
cause I  hope  it  is  written  in  your  hearts  to  ap- 
prove yourselves  to  God  ;  only  this  scripture  I 
shall  remember  to  you,  which  hath  been  much 
upon  my  spirit :  Hosea,  xi.,  ver.  12 :  '  Yet  Ju- 
dah  ruleth  with  God,  and  is  faithful  among  the 
saints/  It  is  said  before,  *  Ephraim  did  com- 
pass God  about  with  lies,  and  Israel  with  de- 
ceit.' How  God  hath  been  compassed  about 
with  fastings,  and  thanksgivings,  and  other  ex- 
ercises and  transactions,  I  think  we  have  all  to 
lament.  Why,  truly,  you  are  called  by  God  to 
rule  with  him  and  for  him,  and  you  are  called 
to  be  faithful  with  the  saints,  who  have  been 
somewhat  instrumental  to  your  call !  *  He  that 
ruleth  over  men,'  the  Scripture  saith,  *  he  must 
be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.'  '* 

One  very  cool  inference  may  be  detected  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  enthusiastic  heat.  It  is 
clear  that,  in  so  emphatically  divesting  the 
sword  of  all  power  and  authority,  he  meant  it 
to  go  forth  to  the  world  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  unexpected  dissolution  of  the  present  '*  su- 
preme authority,"  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  **  council  of  officers"  again  to  consider  it- 
self competent  to  provide  for  the  weal  and  hap- 
piness of  the  nation.  Some  new  government 
must  then  be  formed,  of  a  nature  till  then  un- 
tried. He  had  himself  appeared  in  the  council- 
chamber  that  day  to  separate  the  sword  forever 
from  the  retention  of  power  over  the  state,  and 
to  profess  that  his  fellow-officers  as  well  as 
himself  were  thenceforward  only  servants  to  an^ 
authority  more  supreme. 

Proceeding  to  that  *<  humble  charge,"  which 
now  included  all  the  duty  that  he  and  those 
officers,  servants  of  the  state,  had  to  offer  to  its 
governors,  he  enforced  the  great  advice,  which 
still  and  always,  in  his  worst  temper,  as  in  his 
most  worthy,  declared  the  sreatness  of  his 
mind.  He  would  pray,  he  said,  that  they  might 
"  exercise  the  judgment  of  mercy  and  truth," 
and  still  be  **  faithful  to  the  saints,"  however 
those  saints  might  differ  respecting  forms  of 
worship.  '*It  is  better,"  he  continued,  *<to 
pray  for  you,  than  to  counsel  you  in  that,  that 
you  may  exercise  the  judgment  of  mercy  and 
truth !  I  say  it  is  better  for  you  to  do  it  than 
to  advise  yoj ;  better  to  ask  wisdom  from  hear- 
en  for  you,  which  I  am  confident  many  thou- 
sands of  saints  do  this  day,  and  have  done,  and 
will  do,  through  the  permission  of  God,  and  his 
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assistance  to  advise  70a !  Onlj,  truly,  I  thought .  the  lambs  all ;  and  tender  afl,  and  dwriali  afl, 
of  a  scriptare  likewise,  that  seems  to  be  but  a  and  coantenance  all,  in  all  things  that  are  good ; 
scripture  of  common  application  to  erery  man        •    '  •  -  ^.  •  .. 

as  a  Christian,  wherein  be  is  counselled  to  ask 
wisdom ;  and  he  is  told  what  is  that  wisdom 
that  is  from  aboTe :  *  it  is  pure,  peaceable,  gen- 
tle, easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  good  fVuits, 
without  partiality,  without  hypocrisy.*  Aad  my  |  ceming  the  propagation  of  the  Oospd,  i 


and  if  ike  poomt  CkrigtUn^  ikt  mtmt 
ChnstUn^  $koM  desire  to  the  peMcmhfy  mmd  fs»- 
ertw  under  you,  toberly  €nd  kmimkly  denre  C9  iemd 
a  fife  in  godHneee  eoA  honeety,  Ui  kim  be  ^rotoei- 
edf ,  .1  think  I  need  as  Ifttte  advise  yoa  eo»- 


thoughts  ran  thus  upon  this,  that  the  executing 
of  the  judgment  of  truth,  for  that  is  the  judg- 
ment that  you  must  have  wisdom  from  above 
for,  and  that  is  pure,  and  that  will  teach  you  to 
execute  the  judgment  of  truth ;  then,  if  God 
give  you  hearts  to  be  easy  to  be  entreated,  to 
be  peaceable  spirits,  to  be  full  of  good  fruits, 
beaming  good  nuits  to  the  nation,  to  men  as 
men,  to  the  people  of  God,  to  all  in  their  sev- 
eral stations — this  wisdom  will  teach  you  to 
execute  the  judgment  of  mercy  and  truth ;  and 
I  have  little  more  to  say  to  this ;  I  shall  rather 
bend  my  prayers  for  you  in  that  behalf  (as  I  said 
b^ore),  and  I  know  many  others  do  also.  Tru- 
ly, the  judgment  of  truth  win  teach  you  to  be 
as  just  towards  an  unbeliever  as  towards  a  be- 
liever ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  be  so.  Iconfes*y 
I  have  often  t€id  it  foolisklv,  if  I  wmld  miscarry , 
J  wmUd  rather  dsit  to  a  bdieter  than  to  an  uMbe- 
liever ;  perhaps  it  is  a  paradox ;  but  let  us  take 
heed  of  doing  it  to  either,  exercising  injustice  to 
either.  If  God  fill  our  heart  with  such  a  spirit 
as  Moses  and  Paul  had,  which  was  not  only  a 
spirit  for  the  believers  among  the  people  of 
God,  but  for  the  whole  people  (he  would  have 
died  for  them ;  and  so  Paul  to  bis  countrymen 
according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  have  died  for 
them),  truly,  this  will  help  us  to  execute  the 
judgment  of  truth,  and  mercy  also.' 

In  the  same  truly  beneficent  spirit,  however 
eoniUsedly  expressed,  of  religious  toleration — 
that  first  and  most  sacred  principle  of  civil  gov- 
ernment— Cromwell  added  this  earnest  and 
touching  exhortation :  **  I  hope,  whatever  oth- 
ers may  think,  it  ought  to  be  to  us  all  matter 
of  rejoicing,  that  as  one  person,  our  Saviour, 
was  touched  with  our  infirmities,  that  he  might 
be  pitiful,  I  do  think  this  assembly,  thus  called, 
is  very  much  touched  with  the  common  infirm- 
ity of  the  saints ;  and  I  hope  that  win  teach 
you  to  pity  others,  that  so  saints  of  one  sort 
may  not  be  our  interest,  but  that  we  may  have 
respect  unto  all,  though  of  difi'erent  judgments ; 
and  if  I  did  seem  to  speak  anything  that  might 
seem  to  reflect  upon  those  of  the  Presbyterian 
judgment,  I  think,  if  you  have  not  an  interest 
of  love  for  them,  you  wiU  hardly  answer  this 
faithfulness  to  his  saints.    I  confess,  in  my  pil- 

r  image,  and  some  exercises  I  have  had  abroad, 
did  read  that  scripture  often,  in  Isaiah,  xli., 
19,  when  God  gave  me  and  some  of  my  fellows 
what  he  would  do  there  and  elsewhere,  which 
he  performed  for  us ;  and  what  would  he  do  t 
To  what  end!  *That  he  might  plant  in  the 
wilderness  the  cedar,  and  the  shittah-tree,  and 
the  myrtle-tree,  and  the  palm-tree  together.* 
To  what  end  1  <  That  they  might  know,  and 
oonsider,  and  understand  together  that  the 
band  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this  ;*  and  that  the 
Lord  hath  created  it ;  that  he  wrought  all  salva- 
tion and  deliverance,  which  he  hath  wrought, 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  flock ;  therefore  I 
beseech  you  (but  I  think  I  need  not),  have  a 
care  of  the  whoUJIock ;  love  all  the  sheep,  love 


couraginf  such  ministers  and  such  a  mmiatry 
as  are  faithful  in  the  land,  upon  whom  the  tnie 
character  is ;  men  that  have  truly  received  tbe 
spirit  for  such  a  use ;  which  Christians  wii  be 
weH  able  to  discern,  and  do ;  men  that  have 
received  gifts  from  him  that  ascended  00  bigk. 
and  led  captivity  captive,  for  the  work  befoire 
mentioned.  And  truly  the  apostle,  Ronaiia,  xiL, 
when  he  hath  summoned  up  aU  the  mercies  of 
God,  and  the  goodness  of  God,  and  bath  dm- 
coursed  of  the  foundations  of  the  Gospel,  wmd 
of  the  several  things  that  are  the  subject  of  his 
discourse,  in  the  eleven  first  chapCers ;  alter  he 
hath  besought  them  to  oflTer  up  their  soals  wmd 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,  he  I 
them  not  to  esteem  more  highly  of  I 
than  they  ought ;  but  that  t^y  would  be  I 
ble,  and  sober-minded,  and  not  stretch 
selves  beyond  their  line,  but  they  would  have  a 
care  to  those  that  had  received  gifts  to  the  sses 
there  mentioned.  I  apeak  not — it  is  far  frooa 
my  heart — for  a  ministry,  deriving  itself  throogh 
the  papacy,  and  pretending  to  that  whicfa  is  as 
much  insisted  upon  to  be  successioa.  The  tms 
succession  is  through  the  spirit,  givea  in  that 
measure  that  the  spirit  is  given ;  and  that  is  a 
right  succession.  But  I  need  not  disooarse  of 
tt^se  things  to  yon  ;  I  am  persuaded  yoo  are 
taught  of  (3od  in  a  greater  measure  thaa  ny- 
self  in  those  things ;  indeed,  I  hav«  hot  ooe 
word  more  to  say.  and  that  is  (though  in  that, 
pertiaps,  I  shall  show  my  weakness),  it  is  by 
way  of  encouragement  to  you  to  go  on  m  this 
work." 

/ /But  most  striking  and  characteristic  of  a& 
/were  the  closing  passages  of  this  extraordhitfy 
Itddress,  where,  kindling  into  an  apparent  pas- 
sion of  enthusiastic  fervour,  CromweO  spoke 
as  if  Futurity  had  suddenly  revealed  her  secrets 
to  his  soul.  The  only  war  in  England  hetee^ 
ter,  he  exclaimed,  should  be  that  of  the  Lamb 
affainst  his  enemies !  To  the  very  threshold 
of  the  door,  to  the  edge  of  the  promises  aad 
prophecies,  they  had  oome  at  last !  Oat  of  the 
depths  of  the  sea  Qod  was  about  to  bring  home 
his  people— even  the  very  Jews  theoMdves  be 
would  bring  home  to  their  station  oat  of  tiis 
isles  of  the  sea !  And  all  this  was  to  be  te 
work  of  the  men  he  saw  before  him,  who  had 
probably  never  seen  each  other*a  faces  tfll  that 
day,  but  who  had  answered  a  divine  aad  aiirao- 
uloua  call—who  had  owned  Jesus  (^oist,  and 
whom  Jesus  Christ  had  owned !  No  oiaa  liv- 
ing would  have  thought,  three  little  moaihs  be- 
fore, to  have  seen  such  a  company  takiag  apoa 
them  the  sapreme  authority!  But  tb^  had 
been  called  with  a  high  call,  aad  woaM  do  aU 
that  the  good  English  people  wished  to  bciag 
them  to  their  liberties!  Isabjotaiadetaathass 
singular  passages.  They  express,  to  its  atssi^ 
most  depths,  the  character  of  CromweM,  ia  in 
most  startling  phases  of  profound  artttoe  wd 
profounderself-delasisa.  Noone^withakassi- 
edge  of  the  leaidt  tiiat  foHawad  on  so  ftaii  cm 
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^  to  discover  in  them  the  riolent  self-seeker, 
Utematelj  quieting  his  nenres  and  encoaraging 
lis  imsstons  with  a  selfish  religious  creed,  but 
nelding,  in  the  same  instant,  to  just  so  much 
)f  sincere  delusion  as  the  faith  in  his  own  im- 
nense  power  was  likely  to  generate  in  such  a 
nan,  and  to  just  so  much  of  real  enthusiasm  as 
ran  never  be  wholly  separated,  even  in  its 
alsest  phrensies,  from  a  mind  of  that  peculiar 
>rder.  Still  be  it  kept  in  view,  that  through  all, 
f  bother  true  or  false,  there  yet  sprang  up  his 
)wn  advantage  and  advancement.  There  was 
to  danger  to  him  in  revealing  a  false  futurity, 
mce  by  his  own  side  he  held  fast  the  key  of 
he  true  one ;  but  how  dangerous  to  those  elect 
egistators,  that  they  should  be  made  responsi-* 
tie  for  blessings,  over  the  generation  of  which 
hey  were  soon  to  have  no  control,  and  that  the 
leople,  to  whom  they  were  to  give  a  new  life 
»f  power  and  love,  should  speedily  be  fated  to 
liscover  them  incapable  of  common  self-exist- 
(oce !  In  that  mean  position  they  were  placed 
ty  these  rhapsodies  from  Cromwell,  to  which 
bey  listened  this  day,  no  doubt,  in  unsuspect- 
ng  gratitude. 

**  I  confess  I  never  looked  to  »et  such  a  day  as 
kiSf  ii  may  be  nor  jfou,  when  Jesus  Christ  shaU 
te  ovnei,  as  he  is  ttus  day  and  in  this  world.  Je- 
ms Christ  is  owned  this  day  by  you  all,  and 
rou  own  him  by  your  willingness  in  appearing 
lere ;  and  you  manifest  this  (as  far  as  poor 
nreatnres  can)  to  be  a  day  of  the  power  of  Christ 
»y  your  willingness,  i  know  you  remember 
hat  scripture  in  Psalm  ex.,  3.  The  people 
iball  he  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power.  God 
loth  manifest  it  to  be  a  day  of  the  power  of 
Fesus  Christ ! 

'^  Having  through  so  much  blood,  and  so 
nany  trials  as  have  been  upon  these  nations, 
nade  this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  issues  there- 
in to  have  a  people  called  to  the  supreme  au- 
bority  upon  such  an  avowed  account,  God  hath 
>wned  his  Son  by  this ;  and  you,  by  your  will- 
ngness,  do  own  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore, 
or  my  part,  /  confess  I  did  never  look  to  see  such 
I  sight.  Perhaps  you  are  not  known  by  face  one 
o  another ;  but  we  must  tell  you  this,  that  in- 
leed  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves  in  the 
:boice  of  one  person  in  whom  we  had  not  this 
rood  hope  that  there  was  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
ind  love  unto  all  his  saints  and  people.  And 
bus  God  hath  owned  you  in  the  face  and  eyes 
}f  the  world ;  and  thus,  by  your  coming  hither, 
roa  have  owned'  him,  as  it  is  in  Isaiah,  xliii., 
tl.  It  is  a  high  expression,  and  look  to  your 
>wn  hearts  whether  now  or  hereafter  God  shall 
ipply  it  to  you.  *  This  people,*  saith  he,  *  I  have 
brmed  for  myself,  that  they  might  show  forth 
ny  praise.*  It  is  a  memorable  place,  and,  I 
lope,  not  unfitly  applied ;  God  apply  it  to  each 
>f  your  hearts.  I  shall  not  descant  upon  the 
rords;  they  are  plain.  You  are  as  like  the 
fonming  of  God  as  ever  people  were.  If  any  man 
iboald  ask  you  one  by  one,  and  should  tender  a 
M>ok  to  you,  yon  would  dare  to  swear  that  nei- 
her  directly  nor  indirectly  did  you  seek  to 
^ome  hUher.  Tou  have  been  passive  in  com- 
ing hitber,  in  being  called  hither,  and  that  is  an 
ictive  word~^l%is  people  I  have  formed.* 
Donsider  U^  cirtfnmatanoes  by  which  you  are 
sailed  together ;  through  what  difficulties, 
through  what  strivings,  through  what  blood, 


you  are  come  hither.  Neither  you  nor  It  nor  no 
nuin  living,  three  months  ago,  had  a  thought  to 
have  seen  such  a  company,  taking  upon  thentf  or, 
rather,  being  called  to  the  supreme  authority,  and 
therefore  ktuno  now  your  call  I 

'*  Indeed  I  think,  as  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
never  was  a  supreme  authority,  consisting  of 
so  numerous  a  body  as  you  are,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, are  above  one  hundred  and  forty,  e? er  in 
such  a  way  of  owning  God  and  being  owned  by 
him,  and  therefore  I  say  also,  never  a  people 
formed  for  such  a  purpose  (so  called),  if  it  were 
time  to  compare  your  standing  with  those  that  have 
been  called  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Who 
can  tell  how  soon  God  may  vvt  thb  pkoplb /or 
fticA  a  thing,  and  who  would  desire  anything  more 
in  the  world  but  that  it  might  be  so?  J  would  all 
the  Lord's  people  were  prophets — /  would  they 
were  fit  to  be  called,  and  pit  to  call  ;  and  it  is  the 
longing  of  our  hearts  to  see  them  once  own  the  in^ 
terest  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  give  me  leave  to 
say,  if  I  know  anything  in  the  world,  what  is 
there  more  like  to  win  the  people  to  the  in- 
terest and  love  of  God — nay,  what  a  duty  will 
lie  upon  you,  to  have  your  conversation  such 
as  that  they  may  love  you,  that  they  may  see 
you  lay  out  your  time  and  spirits  for  them  1  Is 
not  this  the  most  likely  way  to  bring  them  to  their 
liberties  ?  And  do  you  not,  by  this,  put  it  upon 
God  to  find  the  time  and  the  season  for  it,  by 
pouring  forth  his  spirit ;  at  least  by  convincing 
them  that,  as  men  fearing  God  have  fought 
them  out  of  their  thraldom  and  bondage  under 
the  royal  power,  so  men  fearing  God  rule  them 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  take  care  to  administer 
good  unto  them  t  But  this  is  some  digression. 
I  say,  own  your  caU,  for  indeed  it  is  marvellous, 
and  it  is  of  God,  and  it  hath  been  unprotected,  un- 
thought  of  by  you  and  us ;  and  that  hath  been 
the  way  God  hath  dealt  with  us  all  along,  to 
keep  things  from  our  eyes,  that  what  we  have 
acted  we  have  seen  nothing  before  us,  which 
also  is  a  witness,  in  some  measure,  to  our  in- 
tegrity. /  say,  you  are  called  with  a  high  call  I 
And  why  should  you  be  afraid  to  say  or  think 
that  this  way  may  be  the  door  to  usher  in  things 
that  God  hath  promised  and  prophesied  of,  and  to 
set  the  hearts  of  his  people  to  wait  fur  and  expect  1 
We  know  who  they  are  that  shall  war  with  the 
Lamb  against  his  enemies.  They  shall  be  a 
people,  called,  chosen,  and  faithful ;  and  in  the 
military  way  (we  must  speak  it  without  flat- 
tery), I  believe  you  know  it,  he  hath  acted  with 
them  and  for  them,  and  now  in  the  civil  power 
and  authority ;  and  these  are  not  ill  prognosti- 
cations for  that  good  we  wait  for.  Indeed,  I  do 
think  something  is  at  the  door ;  we  are  at  the 
threshold ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  us  to  lid 
up  our  heads,  and  to  encourage  ourselves  in 
the  Lord ;  and  we  have  some  of  us  thought  it 
our  duty  to  endeavour  this  way,  not  vainly 
looking  on  that  prophecy  in  Daniel,  *  And  the 
kingdom  shall  not  be  delivered  to  another  peo- 
ple.' Truly  God  hath  wrought  it  into  your 
hands  by  his  owning,  and  blessing,  and  calling 
out  a  military  power ;  God  hath  persuaded  their 
hearts  to  be  instrumental  in  calling  you,  and 
this  hath  been  set  upon  our  hearts,  and  upon 
all  the  faithful  in  the  land ;  it  may  be  that  it  is 
not  our  duty  to  deliver  it  over  to  any  other  peo-, 
pie,  and  that  scripture  may  be  fulfilling  now  to 
us.    But  I  may  be  beyond  my  line. 
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"  But  I  tbaDk  God  I  have  my  hopes  exercised 
in  these  things, and  so  lam  persuaded  are  yours. 
Truly,  seeing  that  these  things  are  so,  that  you 
are  at  the  edge  of  the  promises  and  prophecies 
at  least,  if  there  were  neither  promise  for  this 
nor  prophecy,  you  are  coveting  the  best  things, 
endeavouring  after  the  best  things ;  and,  as  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  if  I  were  to  choose  the 
meanest  officer  in  the  army  or  Commonwealth, 
I  would  choose  a  godly  man  that  hath  princi- 
ples, especially,  where  trust  is  to  be  committed, 
because  I  know  where  to  have  a  man  that  bath 
principles.  I  believe  if  any  man  of  you  should 
choose  a  servant,  you  would  do  so ;  and  I  would 
all  our  magistrates  were  so  chosen,  that  there 
may  be  some  effects  of  this.  It  is  our  duty  to 
choose  men  that  fear  the  Lord,  to  praise  the 
Lord,  yea,  such  as  the  Lord  forms  for  himself, 
and  he  expects  not  praises  from  others.  This 
being  so,  puts  me  in  mind  of  another  scripture, 
Psal.  Ixviii.,  which  indeed  is  a  glorious  proph- 
ecy, and  I  am  persuaded  of  the  Gospel,  or  it 
may  be  of  the  Jews ;  also  there  it  is  prophesied, 
*  He  will  bring  his  people  again  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  as  once  he  led  Israel  through  the  Red 
Sea;'  and  it  may  be,  some  do  think  God  is 
bringing  the  Jews  home  to  their  station  from 
the  isles  of  the  sea !  Surely,  when  God  sets 
up  the  glory  of  the  Gospel-church,  it  shall  be 
gathering  people  out  of  deep  waters,  out  of  the 
multitude  of  waters !  such  are  his  people,  drawn 
out  of  the  multitudes  of  the  nations  and  people 
of  the  world !  And  that  psalm  will  be  very  glo- 
rious in  many  other  parts  of  it,  ♦  When  he  gave 
the  word,  great  was  the  company  of  them  that 
published  it.  Kings  of  the  armies  did  fly  apace, 
and  she  that  tarried  at  home  divided  the  spoil. 
And,  although  ye  have  lain  among  the  pots,  yet 
shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with/ 
silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold.'  And, 
indeed,  the  triumph  of  that  psahn  is  exceeding 
high  and  great,  and  God  is  accomplishing  it ! 
and  the  close  of  it  closeth  with  my  heart,  and 
I  am  persuaded  will  with  yours  also !  '  God 
shakes  hills  and  mountainst  and  they  reel ;  and 
God  hath  a  hill  too,  and  his  hill  is  as  the  hill  of 
Bashan,  and  the  chariots  of  God  are  tufenty  thou- 
sand of  angels,  and  God  will  dwell  upon  /Ai*  hill 
forever.*** 

Relapsing  into  his  ordinary  manner,  the  lord- 
general  added  these  words :  "  Truly  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  troubled  you,  in  such  a  place  of  heat 
as  this  is,  so  long  ;  all  that  I  have  to  say  in  mine 
own  name,  and  in  the  names  of  my  fellow-offi- 
cers, who  have  joined  with  me  in  this  work,  is, 
that  we  shall  commend  you  to  the  grace  of 
God  and  to  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit ;  having 
thus  far  served  you,  or,  rather,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  it,  we  are,  as  we  hope,  and  shall  be, 
ready  in  our  stations,  according  as  the  provi- 
dence of  God  shall  lead  us,  to  be  subservient  to 
the  work  of  God,  and  the  authority  which,  we 
reckon,  God  hath  set  over  us.  And  although 
we  have  no  formal  thinj  to  present  you  with, 
to  which  the  hands  and  outward  visible  ex- 
pressions of  the  hearts  of  the  officers  of  the 
three  nations  are  set,  yet  we  may  say  for  them, 
and  we  may  also,  with  confidence,  for  our  breth- 
ren at  sea,  with  whom,  neither  in  Scotland,  nor 
Ireland,  nor  at  sea,  hath  any  artifice  been  used 
to  persuade  their  approbations  to  this  work ; 
yet  we  can  say  that  their  consent  and  aflbctions 


hath  flowed  in  to  us  from  all  parts  beyond  ov 
expectations ;  and  we  are  confident  we  au^ 
say  with  all  confidence  that  we  have  had  their 
approbations  and  full  consent,  unsought  indeed 
to  the  other  work,  so  that  you  have  their  hearts 
and  afiTections  in  this ;  and  not  only  tbey,  but 
we  have  very  many  papers  from  the  cborebes 
of  God  throughout  the  nation,  wonderfully  both 
approving  what  bath  been  done  in  removiaf 
obstacles,  and  approving  what  we  have  done 
in  this  very  thing.  And,  having  said  this,  I 
shall  trouble  you  no  more ;  but  if  yon  will  be 
pleased  that  this  instrument  may  be  read,  whiek 
I  have  signed  by  the  advice  of  the  council  of 
officers,  we  shall  then  leave  you  to  your  own 
thoughts  and  to  the  guidance  of  God,  to  order 
and  dispose  of  yourselves  for  further  laeetiogs 
as  you  shall  see  cause.** 

Having  thus  closed  this  memorable  address, 
this  '*  grave.  Christian,  and  seasonable  speech,** 
as  his  contemporary  historian*  terms  it,  he 
placed  upon  the  table  a  formal  instrument,  ea- 
grossed  on  parchment,  and  bearing  his  hand 
and  seal,  by  which,  with  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
cil ef  officers,  he  developed  and  intrusted  the 
supreme  authority  and  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth into  the  hands  of  the  persons  there 
met,  and  declared  that  they  were  to  be  acknowl- 
edged for  that  authority,  to  whom  all  persons 
within  this  nation  should  yield  obedience  and 
subjection ;  that  they  were  to  sit  till  the  ad  of 
November,  1664;  and  that,  three  ooonths  be- 
fore that  time,  they  should  make  choice  of  oth- 
er persons  to  succeed  them,  who  were  not  to 
sit  longer  than  twelve  months,  and  were  then 
to  determine  respecting  the  succession  of  the 
govemmentf 

f  And  now,  to  all  outward  appearance,  Crotn- 
>we\\  stood  in  the  proud  position  of  one  who, 
having  virtually  held  the  supreme  government 
of  England  for  upward  of  six  weeks,  had  freely 
surrendered  it  from  himself  forever,  and  intrust- 
ed it  to  a  convention  of  able,  faithful,  bigh-spiF- 
ited,  and  holy  men,  with  whom  were  to  rest, 
not  only  the  appointment  of  their  successors 
in  power,  but  the  entire  disposal  of  his  own 
poor  services,  due,  as  from  a  private  man,  to 
the  supreme  governors  of  his  country.    His 


*  Carrinftao. 

t  It  it  A  remftrkable  ciretiinct«nc«  tbftt  thh  huowmmt  ol 
Oorernment,  of  th«  dmt«  of  th*  4th  of  Jaly,  1053,  is  sowban 
to  be  foand  in  the  state  ncar&t  of  the  tiaM.  II  hae  per- 
ifbed  with  the  act  for  dieeolTtaff  the  Lao|r  Parliaaont  tmd 
proTtdinf  a  new  repreeentatiTe.  The  foUowiag^however, 
If  the  official  deaoiiption  of  the  instniBMnt,  in  the  Mercahaa 
Pokticos.  AfWr  a  brief  eketch  of  CroaiweU*a  epeech,  tW 
writer  eaje,  **  Which  beii^  ended,  hit  lordship  proditced 
an  instrument  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  whenbjr  he  dad, 
with  the  adrioe  of  his  officers,  deralve  aad  intrvst  t^  s«- 


preme  authoritj  aad  fovemaent  of  this  Cnmm 
into  the  hands  of  the  persona  thers  Bet ;  who,  cr  anjr  §ony 
of  them,  are  to  be  held  and  aoknowledfed  the  sopcease  a»* 
thority  of  the  nation ;  unto  whom  all  persons  within  the 
same,  and  the  territories  thereunto  bekofiaf ,  ars  to  yisM 
obedience  aad  subjection.  And  thejr  are  not  to  sit  liiagst 
than  the  3d  of  November,  1054.  Three  months  huton  tkoir 
disBolutioo,  thejr  are  to  make  choice  of  other  peraoos  tn  s«^ 
oeed  them,  who  are  not  to  n't  lonfer  thaa  a  twetfeaaoath ; 
bat  it  is  left  to  them  to  take  oars  lor  a  snoeession  iagevens- 
aunt :  which  instrument  being  delivered  to  the  persan 
aforesaid,  his  lordship  commended  them  to  the  gnoe  cf 
God."  Mr.  Godwin  not  unfairij  sufgesCs  it  as  ai 
of  Cromwell,  that  while  the  anthoritj  ct  this  i 
stood  on  so  preoarioos  a  fooCiag.  he  oeieafarien^ 
them  an  existence  <^  sixteen  awmths,  adding  twelve  i 
more  for  their  successors,  that  he  nai^t  thos  render  their 
imbecility  more  ^iparsnt,  and  eadte  la  his  caaalijiaaa  an 
anxious  wish  for  a  government  mors  stable,  aad  that  shwaM 
command  a  greater  degree  of  rsyect  at  hoiis  aad  abrimd. 
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dresses  should  be  made  to  them  under  the  nnme 
of  "  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England.^  This  passed  by  a  division  of  sixty- 
five  to  forty-six.  Their  next  movement  of  im* 
portance  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  coon- 
oil  of  state,  which  they  resolved  should  consist 
of  thirty-one  members.  They  left  the  old  thir- 
teen untouched,  adding  eighteen  more.  The 
mere  names  in  this  council  would  suffice  to  re- 
fe\  the  favourite  imputations  of  slander  against 
Its  framers,  since  they  made  no  effort  to  thrust 
members  into  it  who  had  not  already  some  pub- 
lic consideration  or  importance.*  Two  days 
after  its  appointment,  another  entire  sitting  of 
the  House  was  devoted  to  prayer,  "  which  ac- 
cordingly," the  ♦*  Exact  Relation"  tells  us,  "  was 
done  by  the  members,  principally  by  such  as 
had  not  done  service  before,  when  also  the  lord- 
ffeneral  was  present,  and  it  was  a  very  com- 
fortable day."  The  practice  after  this  period 
seems  to  have  been  very  regularly  observed, 
that,  as  soon  as  about  twelve  members  were 
met,  they  began  with  prayer,  and  so  continued 
praying,  one  after  another,  till  a  sufficient  num- 
ber  had  assembled  to  make  up  a  House,  when 
the  speaker  took  the  chair. 

A  special  prayer-day,  that  is,  a  day  entirely 
devoted  to  prayer,  had  generally  a  special  ob- 
ject. Thus  we  find  among  the  proceedings 
that  on  the  12th,  '*  the  House  having  spent  the 
day  before  in  prayer  to  God  for  his  counsel  and 
direction  in  their  affairs,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  declaration,  to  invite  the 
people  of  this  Cormnonwcalth  to  seek  unto  the 
Lord  for  the  same  blessing."  This  paper  soon 
after  appeared,  and  was  sent  round,  for  imme- 
diate promulgation,  to  all  the  various  sheriff^ 
and  civil  officers  throughout  England.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  it  to  abstain  fVom  reflection  or 
remark  on  the  conduct  or  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  Parliament,  and  no  other  reference  is  made 
to  the  summons  by  which  they  had  themselves 
assembled  than  in  the  simple  statement,  that, 
being  in  an  extraordinary  manner  called  togeth- 
er, and  required  to  assume  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment, they  had  judged  it  meet  and  requisite 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  charge  assigned. 
They  farther  remark,  that  though,  **  compassed 
about,"  as  they  were,  **  with  much  weakness 
and  human  frailty,"  they  were  tender  of  press- 
ing covenants  and  engagements  on  the  people, 
yet  they  expected  and  Mieved  that  all  peace- 
able and  good  citizens  woukl  conduct  them- 
selves suitably  to  the  protection  they  looked 
for  from  the  present  authority.  They  were 
ample  in  expressing  their  purpose  to  proceed 
in  all  things  as  might  best  conduce  to  the  good 
of  all,  and  in  declaring  the  watchfulness  they 
would  in  every  respect  exercise.  We  will  be 
as  tender,  they  said,  **  of  the  lives,  estates,  lib* 

*  I  tabjoiii  the  list ;  Olivar  Cromwetl.  lord-g«n«r»l ; 
John  Lunbert,  ntjor-genend ;  Thonitt  Euuriton.  m^jor- 
ienrrml ;  John  Detborooc h,  mijor-fenenl ;  Colaoal  Antno* 
ijr  Stftpeley ;  Colonel  William  Sydenham ;  Colonel  Philip 
lonee ;  Colonel  Matthew  Tbomlineon ;  Colonel  Roben  Ben* 
set  i  Sir  Gilbert  Piokerinf ,  Bart. ;  Walter  Strickland  ;  John 
Carew ;  Samuel  Mojer :  Richard  Salwajr ;  Lord'Viteount 
Lifle;  Sir  Anthooj  Aehlejr  Cooper.  Bart.;  Sir  Cbarlec 
WoleeleT,  Bart.;  Sir  Jamee  Hope;  Lievtenant-gvneral 
Charlee  Fleetwood ;  Colonel  John  Heweon  ;  Colonel  Henrj 
lAwrenoe:  Colonel  Richard  Norton;  Bdward  Montafoe; 
Charlee  Howard  ;  Alderman  Tichbom ;  Richard  Major ; 
Huffh  Coorteney;  Thomae  St.  Nleholaa;  Deiuia  HoDieter ; 
Andrew  BronghloD;  John  WiUiama. 


artiet*  just  riigfata  aad  propertiea  of  aO  otbeni 
as  we  are  of  ourselves  aind  oar  po«tenties»  wIida 
we  expeot  still  to  be  governed  by  soooesaiva 
Parliaments."  Some  remarkable  passafes  ibi* 
lowed.  They  revealed,  though  in  Uagaage  of 
noble  elevation,  that  statesmanship  waa  to  ba 
attended  hereafter  with  certain  nyateruMia  and 
extravagant  reauks,  which  aien  ooold  never 
have  dreamed  of  until  then.  They  liurly  pro- 
claimed the  approaching  advent  of  a  reign  of 
saints.  Hiey  marked  themselves  oat.  ia  the 
midst  of  much  honesty,  and  not  a  little  of  tho 
true  sense  of  government's  wisest  fiuicHooaf 
as  at  once  the  instrameou  and  the  vietima  of 
Cromwell.  Lest  the  people  should  Hunk  too 
highly  of  the  moans  they  were  about  to  display 
of  conferring  happiness  and  order  on  tbo  land, 
they  declared  at  the  very  ootaet  that  the  olti* 
mate  eod  they  had  in  view  waa  one  which  was 
otterly  unattainable.  But  in  ao  asean  or  vol* 
gar  strain  was  this  done— in  nothing  of  the  de- 
based spirit  of  fanaticism  which  baa  beoa  atthh- 
oted  to  them— but  in  language  which  waa  wor> 
thy  of  even  the  sobHme  source  from  which  they 
sought  its  inspiration,  and  with  a  simphoity  of 
soul  which,  while  it  too  sunely  diacloaed  the 
sincerity  of  thehr  own  delusions,  spoke  not  kse 
surely  for  the  proportionate  suocesa  of  Crott^ 
welPs  scheme. 

After  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
great  works  recently  done  in  England,  **  which 
have  much  tilled  all  our  enemies  with  amaae> 
ment  and  our  friends  with  admiratioo,"  they 
thus  proceed :  '*  Yet  we  cannot  bat  ac^aowK 
ec|ge  that  we  are  not  yet  at  rest,  nor  can  be- 
lieve we  have  yet  enjoyed  or  seen  eeoogh  to 
accomplish  the  ends  of  God,  or  satisfy  the 
thoughts  of  men  for  that  vast  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure,  which  could  not  have  beeo  e»> 
dured  whh  any  patience  but  in  hope  thai,  at 
length,  those  bitter  paoffs  and  throea  woold 
make  some  way  for  that  long-expeeted  birth  ef 
peace,  freedom,  and  happiness,  both  to  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  the  Lord's  people  ;  sad  al> 
though  we  do  not  see  it  fully  brought  forth,  yet 
we  do  not  despair  but  in  God's  doe  tinse  it  shal 
be  so ;  and  the  dark  black  cloads  of  the  aight 
shall  fly  before  the  bright  morning  star,  and  the 
shakings  of  heaven^nd  earth  mako  way  for  the 
desire  of  all  nations!  Nay,  there  are  naay 
thinffs  which  make  us  hope  the  time  is  near  at 
hand.  We  see  the  elmuU  begin  kt  semtter^  md  tke 
dark  shadcwefly  away  I  MtremmM  of  light  •//esr, 
and  the  day  is  surely  aawned  P* 

Pursuing  this  through  other  acriptaaal  all** 
sions,  they  added,  with  a  noUe  fervoor,  **  And 
as  we  believe  the  Lord  hath  nevor  yet  stepped 
back,  or  witbdrawa  hia  mighty  arm  a/ler  ha 
had  gone  ao  far  and  done  so  mooh,  and  had 
made  his  people  willing  and  desirooa  *M  la 
follow  him,  so,  we  also  hope,  hia  great  aad 
fhee  goodness  will  not  forsake  his  people  hers, 
or  sufTer  them  to  forsake  him,  or  to  deal  falaa* 
ly  with  him  in  hia  cause,  tiU  he  bath  aeea» 
pKshed  his  great  works,  aad  brought  about  km 
great  ends,  whose  gifts  and  ealliiigs  are  wh^ 
out  repentance !  Is  the  Lord%  hand  shonea- 
ed,  that  he  oanaot  save  t  la  he  a  aaaa,  that  hs 
shoukl  turn,  repent,  withdraw,  or  look  haek! 
Shall  he  bring  to  the  bhth,  and  ahaD  bo  not  pn 
strength  enoi^  to  bring  forth  t  Bais$ka  sam 
OodtOMdckMngHknoi;  and  if  Ihia  haof  9sd, 
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k  MXi  stand ;  and  let  e^ery  one  take  heed  of 
figbtins  against  God.  This  is  all  we  say.  If 
it  be  ^om  Qod,  let  him  prosper  and  bless  it ; 
kutifnoty  let  it  f ally  though  we  fall  before  it.'' 

In  the  same  spirit  of  exalted  hamility  and 
faith  they  thus  concluded.  **  However  it  shall 
please  the  Lord,'*  they  said,  **  to  do  by  us  or  to 
deal  with  us,  yet  we  humbly  desire  that  our* 
selTes  and  all  the  people  of  God  may  be  still 
fiutbfttl  and  fervent  with  him,  w^restling  in  pray- 
ers and  supplications  till  he  shall  fully  raise  up 
his  own  tabernacle,  and  build  his  temple  with 
his  own  spirit,  which  he  hath  promised  to  pour 
upon  all  flesh!    and  raise  up  governors  after 


important  qoeations  were  referred  to  as  many 
committees.  Two  of  these  oommittees,  for  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  and  Sootland,  bad  been  aaoMd 
on  the  ninth,  but  they  were  now  organized 
afresh,  with  some  trilling  alterations,  and  th« 
names  of  Cromwell  and  Lambert  inserted  in 
the  first,  which  bad  before  stood  ooly  in  the 
secoBd.  The  other  committees  were  for  iht 
lmv>y  the  army,  the  revenue,  petitions,  trade 
and  corporations,  tki  poor  and  commiitiono  ofth$ 
peaeey  public  debts  and  frauds,  priootuy  and  the 
ad9ancememt  of  Uummf,  The  names  of  Crom- 
well and  Lambert  were  in  none  of  these.  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  the  first  person 


his  own  heart,  and  teachers  after  his  own  will,  named  on  the  committee  of  the  law.  He  was 
to  make  exactors  peace,  and  officers  righteous-  i  also  on  the  ooaimittee  for  the  advancement  of 
ness  I  that  he  may  overcome  the  evil  of  the  { learning.  Barbone,  represented  by  all  the  his* 
world  with  his  goodness,  and  fill  the  whole  earth  i  tories  to  have  been  so  active  and  forward  in 
with  his  glory !  that  his  will  may  be  done  on  everything,  that  he  was,  in  fact,  the  **all  in  all*' 
earth  as  now  in  heaven  !  that  righteousness  of  the  assembly,  was  only  of  the  conunitiee  for 
may  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  may  dwell  petitions.  A  committee  on  the  great  subject  of 
here,  and  righteousness  and  peace  may  kiss  each  'tithes  had  been  named  on  the  day  preceding, 
other !  that  all  bis  people  may  have  one  lip,  one  j  The  committees  varied  in  the  number  of  their 
heart,  one  consent,  and  one  shoulder  to  bow  members  from  twelve  to  nineteen.* 
down  and  worship  him !  that  the  envy  of  Judah  |  Leaving  them  for  a  while  to  their  memor»- 
and  Ephraim  may  be  uken  away,  and  that  they  ,  ble  duties,  it  is  right  that  we  should  now  record 
may  be  one  ofthe  same  fold  with  one  shepherd!  ;  the  incidents  which  marked  the  interval  be* 
tkot  mU  umrs  may  cea^e  to  the  end*  of  the  earthy  \  tween  the  issue  of  the  wriu  and  their  meeting 
mnd  that  ail  nation*  may  turn  their  stoorda  and  \  in  obedience  to  them,  while  the  military  coun- 
apeara  into  ploughshare*  and  pruning-hook*  !  that  ^  oil  still  held  supreme  power.  These  councils. 
Me  wolf  may  feed  with  the  lamb,  and  that  the  earth  ;  as  we  already  have  had  occasion  to  state*  di* 
he  full  of  the  knowledge  of  God  a*  water*  cover  the  vided  among  themselves  and  their  great  chief 
sea  !  thai  upon  every  hou*e  or  a**embly  may  ^  4  i  all  the  necessary  acts  of  government  Thej 
eUmd  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  nighty  a*  i*  appointedacommitteeof  five  to  finish  the  treaty 
^omitedy  and  wa*  of  old  upon  the  tabernacle!  that  \  began  by  the  sUtesmen  with  the  Portuguese 
emery  one  may  be  holyy  and  the  poUy  nay,  the  bell*  1  ambassador,  Don  Pantaleon  Sa.  To  the  same 
upon  the  horte*,  may  be  holine**  to  the  Lord  !  and  committee  it  was  referred  to  consider  of  the 
that  in  peace  and  joy  we  may  all  wait,  expect,  |  treaty  with  the  resident  from  France,  M.  de 
and  long  for  his  glorious  coming,  who  is  King  i  Bordeaux.  The  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Tus- 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  our  hope  and  righ- 1  cany  was  met  by  another  committee,  similarly 
teousoess ;  who  is  still  to  ride  on  prosperous- !  appointed.  But  the  main  occurrences  of  the 
2y,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  he  hath  sob-  |  time  were  their  reception  of,  and  their  negoti* 
dued  all  his  enemies,  and  at  length  come  to  de-  ntion  with,  the  ambassadors  of  the  United  Prov- 
liver  up  the  kingdom  to  his  Father,  that  God  ,  inces,  who  came,  after  a  new  battle  of  the  Sd 
mny  reign,  and  be  ail  in  all.'*  of  June,  to  solicit  peace,  and  their  conduct  on 

The  day  after  the  issue  of  this  extraordinary  |  the  sudden  return  of  John  Lilbnrne.f 
address  was  famous  for  the  first  movement  in  |  One  of  the  noblest  of  the  legacies  left  by  the 
Che  House  against  tithes — that  grand  and  pri- ,  Long  Parliament  to  their  destroyer  was  the 
mary  source  of  contention,  which  stood  in  the  |  great  and  well-appointed  fleet  by  which  they 
way  of  the  universal  peace  they  promised.  For  .  had  already,  in  all  easeotial  reapecta,  broken  the 
sere ral  successive  days  the  discnssion  on  the  I  strength  of  the  Dutch,  and  one  of  CromweU*8 
eot^eot  was  continued,  but  without  any  fixed  first  acts  of  power  was  the  substitution  of  Monk 
reenlt,*  and  the  matter  was  at  last  referred  to  !  for  Blake  in  its  chief  command.!  Distrusting 
a  special  committee.  The  law  and  its  griev-  i  the  stanch  Republicanism  of  Blake,  he  ehvieun- 
aaces  were  doomed  next,  and,  in  entire  reali-  ly  apprehended  aome  hostile  movement  from 
zataon  of  all  that  was  anticipated  by  Cromwell,  him  when  he  should  hear  of  the  deed  that  had 
the  work  of  provoking  class-hostilities  went  in- 
deed bravely  on. 

On  one  day  ak>ne,  the  20th  of  July,  eleven 

*  Tbe  •uthor  of  the  **  Exact  Relation**  deachbei  what 
tfa«  chMf  dtlliBreaoe  was,  and  marka  alao  ika  wia«  and  aobcr 
jvid^toent  which  relievad  ev«u  th«  wildaat  projocta  ofthaaa 
miogulMT  man.  "  Whareaa  all  the  Uouae,  for  the  moat 
pOiTt,  were  aenaU^  that  tithe  waa  a  frievance  fit  to  be  rt- 
movad,  thm  diflereaoe  waa,  aome  would  not  prn  war  to  the 
remove  aCit  tiU  tomt  other  tkim^  iMrt  frwnied  le  ftf  «ct  in 
the  room  of  it  [thia  waa  pceciaelr  tbe  aUto  of  tbe  qaeation 
net  tb«  diseolatton  of  the  Long  Parliament] ;  othen  woeld 
bsY*  it  cemoved  aa  a  frietraooe  in  the  first  plaee,  and  then 
Vu  oaake  protiaion  as  God  ahoald  direct.  In  the  debate, 
iltffcronoB  was  made  betwixt  impropriniora  and  that  which 
was  odierwise ;  and  all  seemed  free  and  willing  that  im- 
ptToptimioam  ahonld  be  aatiafied  the  raloe ;  and  thersfore. 
xxpuuk,  thfe  chonewg  of  a  committee  for  tithes,  oolj  that  et 
utacooabcaU  waa  to  be  coasidared  OLP 


*  Tbe  author  of  the  "  Exact  Relation**  aajs,  **  Then  the 
Hooae  was  SMthodixed  into  aerernl  committees,  for  the  bet- 
ter deepatith  of  bosiaeaa,  so  aa  none  miftit  be  idle,  but  nil 
employed  in  public  aerrioe.  Beaidee  the  council  of  atale, 
six  or  esven  committees  were  chosen  and  set  to  work— the 
committee  for  the  armr,  the  committee  for  prisons  and  pris- 
oaers,  the  oenuaittee  tat  refvlntinf  the  law.  the  committne 
for  jnetkes  and  for  tbe  poor,  the  oomouttee  for  public  debts, 
the  committee  for  the  ScoU  and  Irish  affairs,  tbe  committee 
for  petitions— which  committees  sat  dailj,  and  took  great 
pains,  morning  and  evening,  almost  eeery  dar  in  the  week, 
to  deapntch  bosinees,  and  make  things  rend  v  for  the  Houm  ; 
and  many  thinga  were  fitted andprepared.'* 

t  See  cafe,  notea  to  p.  5S1,  MS. 

t  Clarendoathoa  dnaohbea  the  three  ndfldrmlsi.  <«BUke, 
a  nan  wall  kaowa,  hd  mot  tkmtgkt  omUroto  omomgk  itwoted 
to  CrommoU;  Moak,  wkomkecaQod  mU  4  Scoulmd  as  M* 
and  Dean,  a  mere  aeamaa,  growa  from  a 
totho  roputaiioa  of  m  boU  and  oaeoUnt 
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been  done.  Tet  bad  tbat  great  commaoder,  in 
the  course  he  really  took,  administered  to  Crom- 
well and  bis  creatures  an  ever-memorable  les- 
son. As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  forcible  dis- 
persion of  his  friends  and  associates  reached 
him,  he  directed  an  order  to  be  issued  through- 
out the  fleet,  that  **  it  was  not  the  business  of 
seamen  to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to  keep  for- 
eigners from  fooling  us."*  There,  as  in  every 
other  action  of  the  life  of  Blake,  spoke  out  the 
heroic  spirit  which  moved,  in  later  but  not  such 
glorious  years,  the  passionate  love  and  admi- 
ration of  tlie  English  people  at  the  mention  of 
the  name  «f  Nelson.  Monk  was  already  on  his 
way  to  assume  supreme  command,  but  Blake 
not  less  cheerfully  submitted  to  command  under 
him. 

News  of  greater  promise,  or  received  with 
greater  rapture,  than  that  which  told  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  formidable  Parliament  of  states- 
men, was  never  heard  in  the  Dutch  Common- 
wealth. They  seem  to  have  beheld  already 
England  at  their  feet.  Resolved,  at  all  events, 
to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  bring  her  there, 
they  at  once  renewed  their  shattered  fleets ; 
and  Van  Tromp  having  safely  convoyed  the 
outward-bound  trade  of  Holland,  returned  im- 
mediately with  a  force  of  a  hundred  sail  to  seek 
the  English  on  their  own  coasts.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  De  Ru3rter,  De  Witt,  and  Evert- 


Monk,  assisted  by  Dean,  Penn,  and  Lawson, 
met  (he  Dutch  admiral  off  the  North  Foreland 
with  about  an  equal  number  of  ships.  The  ac- 
tion began  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  lasted  for  two 
entire  days.  On  the  night  of  the  first,  it  was 
found  ihat  the  Dutch  had  lost  two  sail ;  but  for 
this  superierity  the  English  had  paid  a  heavy 
price  in  the  death  of  their  great  admiral.  Dean. 
Struck,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion, by  a  chain  shot  from  the  Dutch  vice-ad- 
miral's ship,  he  fell  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  Monk. 
He  was  a  man  so  worshipped  by  the  seamen, 
from  the  midst  of  whom  he  sprung,  that  the 
knowledge  of  his  fate  at  such  a  time  might  have 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  fight.  But  the  cool 
sagacity  of  Monk  did  not  desert  him.  Quietly 
unfastening  the  cloak  he  wore,  he  dropped  it 
over  the  dead  body,  and  went  on  with  the  issue 
of  his  orders  as  though  Dean  had  merely  turn- 
ed aside.  The  English  seamen,  unconscious 
of  the  fall  of  their  beloved  commander,  fought 
with  their  accustomed  gallantry ;  and  before 
the  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  third,  Blake's  ar- 
rival, with  eighteen  ships,  placed  the  issue  be- 
yond farther  doubt.  Van  Tromp  fought  on  that 
day  with  the  most  determined  courage;  but 
Blake's  arrival  acted  as  a  panic  to  bis  fleet ; 
his  orders  were  disobeyed ;  several  of  his  cap- 
tains fled  in  confusion  from  the  superior  fire  of 
their  opponents  ;t  and  he  was  ultimately  obli- 
ged to  seek  shelter  within  the  Wielinngs,  and 
along  the  shallow  coast  of  Zealand.  Eleven 
of  his  ships  had  been  captured,  eight  sunk,  and 
two  blown  up  with  gunpowder ;  1300  of  his 
men  had  been  led  behind  him  as  prisoners,  and 
in  proportion,  on  his  side,  were  the  killed  and 


*  Live*.  Boflish  tnd  Foni;n,  tdI.  ii.,  p.  100. 
«JL?  J*i~K  •^"■»  ^^  '*»•  '•«•"  *a  Thurioe,  timt  Um 
Enffliah  fooght  at  th«  disunot  of  half  cMnon  tbot  till  the 
!Sf2'  ft"  "*'"  confu«on.  and  began  to  Aj.  when,  their  die. 
^wliiWpe  were  ■ommnded  and  captoxwl  by  the  Enf lieh 


wounded.    The  English  loss  was  lAigiit  in  oom- 
parison. 

//Cromwell  received  this  news,  which  anfred 
m  London  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion, with  transports  of  rapture.    It  was  not 
his  victory — it  was  the  victory  of  the  goTero- 
ment  he  had  overthrown* — of  the  statesmen  he 
had  pursued  with  ridicule  and  insult :  it  was 
more  especially  the  result  of  those  exertions  of 
Vane  which  had  drawn  down  his  signal  hatred 
on  that  statesmant — but  it  was  an  occurrence 
of  superior  good  fortune,  of  which  none  knew 
better  to  avail  themselves  than  he  ;  and  in  ev- 
ery quarter  of  the  country  he  ordered  it  to  be 
proclaimed  as  a  sudden  manifestation  of  the 
Lord,  an  '*  answer  to  the  faith  and  prayer  of 
God's  people."  /His  council  issued  at  the  same 
time,  on  his  suggestion,  a  declaration  of  extra- 
ordinary fervour,  in  which  the  whole  people  of 
England  were  called  upont  to  set  apart  a  day 
of  public  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  for  such 
singular  mercies.    We  shall  conclude  our  ex- 
hortation, they  said,  with  that  of  David  :  "  O 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  for 
his  mercy  endureth  forever.    Let  the  redeeiDed 
of  the  Lord  say  so,  whom  he  hath  redeemed 
from  the  hand  of  the  enemy.    O  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  en- 
dureth forever.    Let  Israel  now  say  ihat  his 
mercy  endureth  forever.    Let  the  house  of 
Aaron  now  say  that  his  mercy  endureth  forev- 
er.   Let  them  now,  that  fear  the  Lord,  say, 
tbat  his  mercy  endureth  forever.    O  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  ea* 
dureth  forever."     As  the  people  heard  such 
thanks  proclaimed  by  order  of  the  sheriffs  in 
every  English  county,  they  might  weQ  indeed 
suspend  all  anger  or  impatience  at  the  recent 
extraordinary  change  in  wondering  expectancy 
of  a  coming  reign  of  sanctities  and  biasings ! 
On  the  22d  of  June,  twenty  days  aAer  the 
victory,  ambassadors  from  Holland  arrived  in 
London  to  negotiate  for  peace.    Cromwell,  still 
the  holder  of  supreme  power,  received  them 
coldly.    On  the  24th,  the  body  of  Admiral  Dc^ 
arrived  in  the  Thames,  and  CromweU  issued 
orders  for  its  conveyance  into  London  with  ev- 
ery possible  demonstration  of  gratitude,  affec- 
tion, and  honour.    A  long  line  of  moumiog 
barges  filled  the  river  from  Greenwich  to  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  as  the  body  passed,  all  the 
ships  upon  the  Thames,  answered  by  minute 
guns  from  the  Tower,  offered  it  respeet  aod 
reverence.    In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  it 
received  state-burial,  by  torchlight,  in  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster ;  and  Cromwell,  «*  with  all  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  then  in  town,** 
attended  as  chief  mourners.  ^T^"*  ^^/  tn  bW 

*  This  is  not  denied  hy  impartialS  'biitotr^Aa.  **The 
fleet,"  ny%  Dr.  Lingard.  **  owed  it*  saocese  to  the  exeitMM 
of  the  gorenunent  which  Cromwell  had  orertamed."* 

t  Such,  far  example,  as  the  pn^ioaed  aale  of  Haapi« 
Court,  during  Vane'e  remaritabte  exertioiw  towank  Ae 
premuratioQ  of  this  great  fleet.  It  remaini  ondetiinble,  aad 
to  the  immortal  honour  of  that  eminent  poHtictaB,  that  the 
greiUeat  glories  of  our  onriTalled  EngU^  narj  twe  tnm 
the  naval  admioittration  over  whtoh  Vane  preaided. 

t  The  adroiren  and  aartieaua  of  Crtimwell  w«re  vety  hvaj 
on  the  appearance  of  this  declaraiioo  in  pointinc  te  n  aa  a 
•triking  proof  of  the  humilitr  and  cingle^minMMa  of  t^ 
lord-general,  tbat  the  people  were  invited,  and  not  eoot- 
raanded,  to  the  doty  of  thanksgiving.  Wliitelacka  hmeir 
has  the  following  remark  concerning  it :  **  It  took  the  mon* 
he  sa;rs,  **  with  many  people,  hecaose  it  was  not  a  •ommiMl, 
and  imposing  opon  men,  but  only  an  hmtiUtkm  af  ihsa  t» 
keep  a  day  of  public  thuJufiTiBf.** 
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rei^  of  power  did  this  remarkable  man  dem- 
onstrate a  rare  administrative  capacity.  His 
unexampled  honoars  to  tlie  memory  of  a  com- 
mander so  beloved,  who  had  sprung  from  among 
the  common  sailors,  and  was  venerated  in  an 
especial  manner  by  all  classes  of  the  people, 
won  for  himself  no  little  sympathy  and  grati- 
tude :  bis  repulsive  treatment  of  tbe  Dutch  am- 
bassadors propitiated  the  general  pride,  i  ) 

Some   circumstances  connected  with  this 
Dutch  embassy  should  not  be  omitted.    As  soon 
as  Blake*s  great  victory  oflTthe  Isle  of  Portland 
became  known  in  Holland,  a  general  importu- 
nity had  risen  for  peace,  not  less  in  the  mer- 
chant classes  than  among  the  common  people. 
Ambassadors  for  tbe  management  of  a  treaty 
were  accordingly  named.    With  the  dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  however,  and  the  ti- 
dings of  hope  it  carried  to  all  the  enemies  of 
England,  hope  revived  in  Holland  also,*  and 
tbe  embassy  was  temporarily  suspended.  Again 
these  anticipations  fell  when  it  was  seen  that 
Blake  and  the  seamen  had  not  deserted  the 
new  government,  but  accepted  service  under 
Monk ;   and  again  the  Dutch  implored  their 
States  for  peace.    It  was  accordingly  resolved 
that  the  ambassadors  formerly  named  should 
proceed  to  discbarge  their  mission ;  but  before 
they  arrived  in  London,  Van  Tromp  had  pro- 
voked Monk  to  engage,  with  the  disastrous  re- 
sult I  have  described  ;  and,  instead  of  present- 
ing themselves  on  their  arrival  as  men  who 
might  reasonably,  from  the  chief  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment, demand  a  fair  and  honourable  peace, 
they  appeared  in  the  pitiful  posture  of  suppli- 
ants, who  deprecated  fiercer  rage  than  they 
had  experienced  yet,  from  a  more  triumphantly 
Tictorious  conqueror.    It  is,  under  these  cir- 
comsUnces,  right  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  pres- 
ence of  these  pacific  negotiators  from  the  proud 
Svemment  of  the  United  Provinces  was  a  con- 
ksion  of  the  invincible  capacity  and  energy  of 
the  statesmen  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  not, 
as  it  has  been  esteemed,  a  tribute  to  the  in- 
stant supremacy  of  Cromwell.    When  the  lord- 
general  seized  the  power  of  the  state,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  inherited  a  well-appointed  navy 
of  upward  of  100  sail,  and  the  fruits  of  one  of 
tbe  noblest  maritime  victories  on  record :  yet, 
when  Van  Tromp  first  appeared  in  the  Channel, 
the  committee  of  the  Admiralty  had  only  twen- 
ty sail  in  tbe  Downs.    All  else  had  followed, 
with  sundry  victories  in  its  course,  from  the 
exertions  of  Blake  and  Vane. 

Cromwell,  surrounded  by  his  military  coun- 
cil, received  the  Dutch  delegates  with  a  haugh- 
ty pride.  Their  first  proposition  was,  tluit, 
pending  the  present  negotiation,  all  hostilities 
should  oease.  This  he  peremptorily  refused. 
Their  next  bad  relation  to  what  they  termed 
tbe  exorbitant  demands  formerly  made  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  when  St.  John  was  ambassa- 
dor at  tbe  Hague,t  and  some  abatement  of 


*  WhiuVockm  ftddooM  varioiu  I«tt«n  to  prove  that  **  tb« 
Datch  modi  njoicad  at  th«  diasolviiiff  of  tk«  ParliMM>nt, 
k<^nff  for  aoHM  diaabUng  of  th«  English  floot  tborabj  *^  ' 
b«nc  diMppointod  thoreof,  Um  ooaunoo  poopl 
«  with  Eof  land.", 
WM  b«for«  th«  ^ 


§ot  A  p6ttco  with  EoclMidc 

t  Thii  WM  b«for«  th«  iheUny  of  WoroMtor  ia  1051. 
TIm  omImmj  «m  admirmbljr  diicharfod  bjr  St.  John,  mho. 


which,  they  contended,  most  form  the  basis  of 
any  new  treaty.  This  proposition  met  with  no 
better  fate  than  the  first.  Cromwell  refused  to 
stir  one  jot  from  the  ground  taken  up  by  his 
predecessors.  Three  weeks  passed  fruitlessly 
thus :  the  Dutchmen,  in  despair,  demanded  their 
passports,  and  would  have  gone  at  once,  had 
not  Cromwell  condescended,  for  special  purpo- 
ses he  had  privately  in  view,  to  cajole  and  hu- 
mour them:  now  he" would  chide  them  re- 
proachfully for  their  impatience,  and  now,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  for  their  carelessness  of  the 
miseries  of  war !  The  Convention  meanwhile 
assembled,  and  it  then  favoured  his  purposes 
to  represent  himself  as  their  servant  merely, 
and  the  humble  representative  of  a  supremer 
power  in  the  state.  Two  months  at  least  pass- 
ed in  continual  agitation  of  new  proposals,  and 
the  transient  glitter  of  new  hopes,  when  he  an- 
nounced to  them,  on  the  behalf  of  '*  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,**  at  an  audience 
they  had  claimed  from  its  new  council  of  state, 
that  England  would  waive  her  claim  of  pecuni- 
ary compensation  from  Holland,  provided  Vaa 
Tromp  were  for  a  while  removed  from  the  com- 
mand of  their  fleet,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
having  been  the  aggressor ;  and  provided,  also, 
the  States  would  consent  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  two  countries  into  one  great  maritime 
power,  to  be  equally  undei  the  same  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  individuals  chosen  out  of 
both.*  The  last  condition  proved,  as  it  was 
probably  intended,  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
Dutch  negotiation.  It  was  a  subject  not  em- 
braced in  their  instructions.  Ultimately,  three 
of  their  number  left  London  for  the  Hague,  to 
procure  larger  powers :  Beverningk,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  States  of  Holland,  alone  re- 
mained. 

But  it  was  now  the  close  of  July,  and  exact- 
ly two  days  before  the  departure  of  the  Dutch- 
men, another  battle  had  been  fought  at  sea,  and 
another  victory  won  for  England.  During  the 
whole  of  the  negotiations  I  have  described.  Van 
Tromp  and  De  Witt  had  exerted  themselves 
with  unrelaxing  zeal  to  retrieve  their  last  dis- 
grace, knowing  well  how  little  chance  there  is 
of  honourable  peace  after  ill- fought  war.  Tromp 
complained  of  the  insubordination  of  his  offi- 
cers, and  De  Witt  of  the  inadequacy  of  his 
ships.  Tromp  even  threatened  to  withdraw 
from  tbe  command,  while  De  Witt  is  recorded 
to  have  addressed,  after  this  fashion,  both  the 
States-Oeneral  and  the  States  of  Holland :  **  I 
am  here  before  my  sovereigns .-  of  what  use  is 
it  to  dissemble  t  the  English  are  our  masters 
at  sea,  and  things  must  so  remain  till  we  have 
ships  built  on  a  diffisrent  scale.*'t  To  both  the 
admirals  a  most  respectfbl  attention  was  at 
Once  paid.  Full  power  was  given  to  Van  Tromp 


m  MOB  M  ho  Mtw  A  dispocitioa  in  th«  State*  to  triflo  with 
Bof  1*"^  threw  ap  hit  miMion  ia  tbMe  momorahlo  words : 
**  1  Mreoivo,**  bo  Mid  to  tho  Statos-Geaonl,  "  that  jroa  un 
wstisff  Um  iata«  oi  oor  wsr  with  Iho  Sooteh;  and  tooM 


momhora  of  oar  ParliuMot  adviwd  that  wo  thoald  first  fin- 
ish that  basineas— as  w«  soon  shall  id  thtm  ttptct  ifomr 
Mvojrt  oa  o«r  «*or««.  I  thoofht  bettor  of  jrov,  and  hata 
misjudfed  ;  bat  tmst  me  fom  mil  »oom  rtnni  ymwrtitctiom 
of  the  ofers  which  we  htve  mmd*  fou,**  The  statesmen  kept 
their  words.  Tbe  equipment  of  a  noble  fleet,  and  the  pass- 
in;  of  the  Narifation  Aet,  were  the  immediate  reonlts  of 
St.  John's  abrupt  return. 

•  A  vast  nnmber  of  papers  will  be  found  in  Thurloe  baf- 
iuff  refereiice  to  these  nef  otiations.  See,  for  example,  in 
the  first  volume  onW,  p.  M6,  tM,  S09, 106,  tlS,  116,  S40. 
set,  no,  67S,  181,  in.  DM,  401.  And  see,  for  the  be« 
papular  statement  of  these  results.  Dr.  Lingard's  History, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  tl9-9tl. 

t  Tkorioe,  ToL  t,  p.  Ml;  Le  Clara, voL  it,  p.  111,194. 
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to  place  and  diaplaoe  his  effioera  at  ptoaann  ;* 
deputies  were  specially  sent  from  the  oitiI  jot- 
ernment  to  erery  crew  in  the  service*  exhort- 
ing and  eotraating  them  to  inake  a  last  effort 
for  their  country,  and  promising  them  eztraoi^ 
dinary  advantages  and  rewards ;  while  in  the 
Dutch  dockyards  De  Witt's  orders  reigned  su- 
preme. Unexpected  success,  in  one  sense,  fol- 
lowed. Towards  the  end  of  July,  Tromp  was 
enabled  to  sail  from  the  harbonrs  of  Zealnad 
with  about  eighty  ships,  and  De  Witt  had  twen- 
ty-fire more  in  readiness  in  the  Texel,  with 
which  he  afterward  joined  his  chieC  But  the 
Dutchmen  had  lost  the  habit  of  victory. 

Monk  and  Blake  had  for  eight  weeks  bleeka* 
ded  the  entrance  of  the  Texel,  when,  on  the 
evening  of  the  89th  of  July,  near  the  coast  of 
Holland,  they  cleared  for  a  decisive  action  wKh 
Van  Tromp  and  De  Witt.  On  that  evening 
Monk  issued  a  Diemorable  and  most  oharaeler* 
istic  order  through  bis  ships,  which  were  in 
number  about  e^al  to  the  Dutch  force.  He 
had  foimd  by  experience,  be  said,  that  the  ta- 
king the  ships  of  the  eaemy  consumed  mueh 
precious  time,  while  the  sending  the  ships  so 
taken  into  a  place  of  security  necessitated  the 
detaching  other  vessels  from  the  ieet  to  con- 
duct them,  and  so  weakened  his  force.  He 
therefore  gave  positive  instructions  to  the  cap- 
tains that  fitf  English  gkip  should  attrrenier  to  <Ar 
snewnft  omd  ihtt  they  ohouid  accept  no  owrrtnier  of 
the  vessels  against  tohieh  thtf  fought.  Their  bu- 
siness was  not  to  take  ships,  but  to  sink  and  de^ 
stroy  to  the  extent  of  their  power.f  Another 
circumstance,  toot  less  safaeious  or  cokl-blood- 
ed,  was  observed  in  his  eoeduct  this  famous 
evening.  He  aent  out  a  sudden  order  to  trans- 
pose the  captains  of  the  merchant-men  which 
bad  been  placed  by  him  in  the  battle.  In  the 
former  engagement,  he  bad  found  thai  they 
committed  themselves  somewhat  too  cauCious- 
ly,  out  of  tenderness  they  had  to  the  freight 
which  belonged  to  their  owners  \t 

The  first  evening's  encounter  was  eharacter- 
ized  by  nothing  decisive.  The  sqiMilly  winds 
of  the  succeeding  day  prevented  battle.  The 
sun  of  the  third*  which  was  Sunday,  the  81st 
of  July,  set  in  terrible  stieaks  of  Mood.  Its  moot 
illnstrioos  victim  was  Van  Tromp.  «<  MOiile  he 
very  signally,*'  aays  Clarendon,  **  performed  the 
ofiloe  of  a  brave  and  bold  cnmmender,  he  was 
shot  with  a  musket  bullet  into  the  heart,  of 
which  he  fell  dead  without  speaking  a  word. 
This  blow  broke  the  courage  of  the  rest.''  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  Van  Tromp,  the  victory  was  in- 
deed no  k>nger  doubtful  The  Dutch  at  once 
wavered,  in  a  abort  time  fled,  and  pursuit  last- 
ed beyond  midrnght^  On  the  English  side, 
though  few  ships  were  lost,  the  loss  of  men 


•  Thorloft,  Tol. !.,  ».  995. 

t  Gamble's  Life  of  Monk,  p.  09.         X  HaOh,  p.  948. 

^  Doring  th«  oootinuano*  of  this  punait  on  Um  evoBinf 
of  tlio  battle.  Monk  tent  off  a  deepatch  to  the  lord-prMideat 
of  the  coancil  of  state,  date«l  from  **  on  boaxil  the  Reaola- 
tion,  off  CamperdowB,'*  which,  oa  its  arriTal  in  London, 
was  reoeired  and  read  with  much  excitement  in  the  Honee 
of  Commons.  Its  description  of  the  closing  days  was  high- 
ly characteristio  of  Monk,  and  will  givs  the  reader  a  vivid 
pictare  of  the  eoene.  Having  mentioned  the  rasult  of  the 
fint  day's  enconnUr,  he  thus  continaes :  "  Ysaterdny  little 
was  done  as  to  an  engagement,  both  ileeU  finding  it  work 
5P,°?I^!L***  f**  **^  '^°«»  *be  lee^ose,  having  the  wind  at 
W  n:w.,  blowing  hard,  with  thick  and  dirty  weather. 
Which  was  the  wont  for  us,  being  on  an  enemy's  coiintry. 
Thie  morning,  it  being  lair  weather  and  little  wiad,  J»th 


wan  found  to  be  ceaahlerable.  Sm  csptaias 
and  500  sailors  were  killed,  and  six  eaptaioe 
and  800  sailors  wouqded.  A  more  terrible  is- 
sue bad  befallen  the  Dutch.  Nearly  thirty  of 
their  ships  were  burned  or  sunk,  and  auioa^ 
them  that  of  Vice-admiral  Evertsens,  wbo  was 
himself  made  prisoner.  Their  loss  of  lile  was 
proportionately  fearful,  and  1200  of  their  seamen 
were  carried  into  England  as  a  trophy  of  the 
battle,  haviag  been  taken  as  they  escaped  from 
the  wrecks  in  their  boats,  or  picked  up  as  they 
were  swimming  in  the  sea.  *  But  heavier  news 
than  that  of  all  these  leases  to  the  people  of 
Holiaod  was  the  death  of  their  fomoos  Van 
Tromp.f 


leets  prepnwd  for  a  senond  eocageroent,  the  enemy  bear- 
ing in  upon  ns,  having  the  wind  of  oe.  7%  Urns  Omt  the 
lird  seewud  to  encottrag$  the  sneaqr.  ^  ^**¥**V  ^^  9cai€S, 
as  tf  wtrty  tn  tf  balamct^  so  that  neither  cuala  tell  wbicb 
had  the  better ;  bnt  ipod  was  the  Lord  onto  «s,  mkm  hmm 
(hi  best  tisufer  mmnfettatiom  tfki»  owm  «lsr|r,  sa  sy^ear 
ing/or  hu  own  people^  though  unwasths  of  so  great  a  mmr* 
cy  ;  for,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  tos  great  ships  fraift 
the  Texel,  being  tweat^>five  in  number  {Oc  Witt'e  §9en% 
having  made  a  coi^acCioo  with  tham  the  day  before,  thmw 
began  a  very  hot  dispnts  with  them,  which  so  c 


one  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  having  the  wind  of  na  att 
the  while,  wherpbv  be  had  the  opportoaity  of  taking  all  ad-~ 
vantages ;  yet  truly  may  we  |ay,  great  was  the  Levd,  aag 
marrellous,  worths  to  be  praised  m  his  glorioas  appaar- 
ance  on  oar  behalf;  for  by  this  time  the  LcKid  had  oodaaaS- 
ed  their  spirits,  that  they  began  to  bear  away  frrsn  na,  ma- 
king aU  the  sail  they  coold  with  tbr  temainder  oi  their 
fleet,  being  not  abon*  sixty  of  their  whole  wwwfcss ;  fot,  mo 
for  as  I  cau  gather,  there  cannot  be  leas  than  tHuty  m  fortjr 
sunk,  taken,  and  destroyed.  Wt  art  new  m  furtmii  mOM 
J  saw  of  our  bttt  tmiirng  frigmU$^  hting  mfwtott  ly  with  mm» 
c^tikeif  sfsriMResf ;  andottrexprctatioasabU  ■••  great,  thaft 
the  Lord  will  perfect  the  work  thus  far  begon  ami  €mmBd 
on,  which  I  hope  will  he  to  the  glory  of  his  grace  in  oa,  a» 
vpell  aa  without  us.  The  enemy  had  nine  flwp-ehipa  whem 
he  first  engaged,  aad  new  but  one  left,  and  Dntmft  hod  $m 
tkt  topmast^  OS  far  a$  I  con  duoerm.  Bat  1  saw  twa  oC 
onr  own  fired  by  the  enemy^s  fire-ihips,  whersuf  com  was 
the  Oak,  whose  men  went  most  of  them  saved ;  the  other  % 
fifs<«hip.  la  the  fight,  tkt  iUseteTMNK,  wMk  tko  WortnStr 
frigatty  ltd  the  English  floet  t»  «  dssformls  msi  gmUmmS 
ehargSt  through  ths  whole  Dutch  AetL  Tan  Tramp's  t^ 
wmst  was  shot  down,  which  he  woM  hao*  set  ap  ^f'^  '^ 
coald  mst»  and  so  was  fain  fe  met  his  pag  epes  his  wvr 
sMSls.  Tboee  of  the  Datch,  that  ar«  got  iM»the  Taxa^ 
are  much  shattered  ;  Tromp's  vice-admiral  sunk  by  hi« 
side.**  It  is  clear  that  Monk  had  not  at  thii  period  becoma 
aware  af  the  first  sourse,  aa  well  as  thr  gicatast  ti»e<deat, 
of  his  victory—the  death  of  Tramp.  .  A  brief  lettar  tiam 
him  arrived  to  announce  it  the  next  day* 

*  Several  Proceedings.    Heath,  p.  S4a 

t  Lord  Ctarendea  tolls  as,  that  •*  on  ths  Boilamlsfy  pav^ 
between  twenty  nnd  thirty  of  their  ahipa  ef  war  wave  iMe 
or  sunk,  and  above  1000  prisonea  token.  Urn  vieioty  ossa 
the  English  dear  too ;  for  400  common  msn  and  eight  oap> 
tains  were  stein  ontrwht,  and  above  700  commun  awn  siA 
five  eaptoins  woandad.    But  they  kat  only  one  ship,  whicft 


was  burned  ;  and  two  or  three  mesa,  thtaiigh  s ^      ^ 

were  disabled  for  farther  service.  The  aaost  satmble  par^ 
of  the  loas  to  the  Dutch  was  the  death  of  their  aifmrial, 
Vaa  Tramp,  who,  im  Yeapeet  of  his  maritime  axperissKe, 
and  the  frequent  actions  ha  had  been  angngad  as,  might 
very  well  be  reckoned  among  the  moot  eminent  onsamaartasn 
at  sea  of  that  age,  and  to  ^d&oae  memory  his  eooatiy  ia  far* 
thax  indebtad  than  they  have  yst  aaknowledgisd.**  Vet  tba 
States  had  givan  him  a  sgtlaadid  triumph  faaaial,  smd 
struck  a  medal  to  his  memury.  Ludlow  thus  dssrnbca,  a 
his  memoirs,  the  engagement  of  the  last  day.  **  Thong^ 
many  of  onr  swn  weas  sidt  of  the  scarry,  and  the  Dsrtclk 
had  firs-ships,  of  which  we  had  nooe,  the  wind  aha  aatin^ 
ly  farouring  them,  yet  did  the  fight  continue  with  c«w4 
Mlance  till  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon,  about  whicb  tima 
their  admiral,  Van  Tromp.  was  killed  with  a  saoskat  hall, 
as  hs  walked  upon  the  deck  vrith  his  swurd  drawa.  Thm 
so  discouraged  the  enemy,  that  they  made  all  the  iiaite  they 
ooQld  away  towards  the  Texel,  and  were  oorsued  with  ttuit 
diligence  By  ours,  that  the  ship  of  Comsiias  Everlsan  wat 
sunk,  with  about  thirty  more,  as  we  were  informsd  by  Cha 
prisoners  taken  or  saved  from  periihinf .  TIm  vtetory  wsa 
great,  but  cost  ns  dear ;  for  we  lost  eight  of  onr  brasa  c^ 
tains,  whose  names  were.  Graves,  Peacock ,  T^syJor,  Criip^ 
Newman,  Cox.  Ow«>n.  end  Chapman,  with  about  400  msn^ 
We  had  also  about  700  wounded,  and  among  than  1^  OcK^ 
■mnders,  yet  we  lost  bat  one  diip  tn  this  fight.** 


OttVER  CROMWfiLL. 


ftSt 


T!ie  ParKatnent  vied  with  Cromwell  and  tiie 
conncil  of  state  in  showering  honours  and  re- 
wards on  the  Tictorious  English  admirals.  A 
ffrand  dinner  was  given  in  the  city  of  London 
to  celebrate  their  return,  at  which  CromweM 
was  requested  to  invest  them  with  sundry  gold 
chains  and  medals,  which  had  been  voted  in 
commemoration  of  their  exploits.  Nor  did  this 
Parliament  vent  its  gratitude  in  mere  partial 
and  unsubstantial  honours :  they  gave  orders, 
we  ascertain  from  the  papers  of  the  time,  "  for 
taking  care  of  necessaries  jhr  the  relief  of  the 
sick  ani  maimed  seamen  and  soldiers.  They  also 
resolved  that  a  convenient  house  should  be  provi- 
ded in  or  near  Dover,  Deal,  or  Sandwieht  for  their 
accommodation ;  that  one  moiety  of  all  the  hos- 
pitals for  sick  throughout  England  be  reserved 
for  the  service  of  the  navy ;  and  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  wives  and  children  of  the  captains 
and  tailors  slain  in  this  engagement,  who  were  also 
admitted  to  make  prdtate  of  their  husbands*  and 
/others*  wills,  without  payment  of  any  fees.** 

Blit  the  case  of  Lilbume  claims  brief  mention 
before  the  striking  course  of  Parliamentary  pol- 
icy is  resumed.*  Banished  from  England  for 
life  in  1652,  he  had  taken  reAige  in  Holland, 
allied  himself  to  the  Royalists  there,t  and  made 
formal  proposals  to  them  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Long  Parliament  and  the  then  conncil  of 
state,  and  for  the  murder  of  Cromwell,  all  of 
which  he  undertook  to  accomplish  in  six  months, 
on  the  payment  of  ten  thousand  pounds.!    His 


many  hf  nret  in  mftny 


*  A  pasa«^  from  the  **  Exact  Relation**  mar  yet  he  lub- 
joined,  deecnptive  of  matteri  already  paitly  referred  to,  and 
wkieh  will  not  requre  fitrcker  tUtemeak  **  By  thia  tine 
<lb«  opeainf  of  Angnat)  nanv  nattara  ware  ttted  and  pre* 
pared  hj  the  committees,  woo  made  their  daily  reporta. 
The  cooncil  of  state  havia?  the  pre-eminence  to  be  ilrat 
baard,  divers  things  were  oflbrad  by  them,  some  of  whiob 
had  been  coosidend  af  by  them  in  the  iaCarral  of  Parlia- 
nant.  Many  thinga  pasaad,  and  were  despatched,  of  what 
they  reported,  and  which  other  committees  did  likewise  re- 
port, which  spent  not  a  Kttle  time.  Business  came  en  ao 
fast  from  eommittaeav  which  did  caoaa  siriTittff  which  should 
ba  irat  heavd,  and  moch  time  lust  thereby.  There  were  many 
particular  things  ordered  and  despatched  by  the  Hoase, 
as  *Tbe  reliering  the  salTerings  of^many  by  ni 
parte  of  the  nation ;  antnatheirgTii 
their  peiitioaa  and  desiraa  granted  ;  soma  obetruciions  in  aU 
their  purchases  removed  by  the  House.*  The  bastness  of 
proriding  moneys  (all  other  things  ever  giving  way  to  that) 
ooeaaioned  expense  of  much  time,  and  great  dafaata  of  ways 
and  means  to  that  end.  The  fiffhts  at  sea  coming  to  knowl- 
edge by  letters ;  the  reading  of  them  ;  the  acknowledging 
Gud*s  goodness,  and  praising  his  holy  name ;  the  taking 
care  to  provide  for  the  sick  and  maimed  ;  the  relieving  the 
widows  of  sQch  whfise  husbands  were  slain;  the  honouring 
with  rewards  the  chieftains  and  commanders ;  with  the  be* 
stowing  several  sams  of  money  on  the  widows  and  children 
«if  such  captains  as  were  slain  in  the  fight,  in  consideration 
af  their  loss  of  sacb  husbands  and  fathers;  all  which  were 
thinjga  just  and  honourable,  but  not  done  without  expense 
of  time.  The  despatch  of  ambassadors  to  foreign  paru,  as 
to  Turkey  and  to  Sweden,  their  letters  of  crcndence,  and 
commissions  signed  and  sealed,  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
$witxerlaad  and  other  free  states,  the  reading  of  them  and 
retumior  answers,  may  he  reckoned  into  the  expei^  of 
time.  Tiie  cooncil  of  state  chose  a  second  time  by  the  box 
Or  glass,  where  every  one  put  in  his  paper  of  names,  and 
tboae  thst  had  most  votes  carried  it,  spent  more  time  than 
ooe  whole  day.** 

t  This  is  not  denied  even  by  himselfl  According  to  his 
own  *'  Defensive  Declaration,**  he  entered  into  (amuiar  in- 
tercourse with  the  Dake  of  Buckingham,  Sir  John  Cole- 
pepor.  Sir  Ralph  Hoptoo  (distinguished  followers  of  Charles 
^e  First,  and  who  had  been  created  peers  by  him  in  1644), 
Bishop  Bramhall,  and  other  eminent  Royalists. 

t  When  asked  how  he  proposed  to  enect  all  this,  ha  re- 
pUad,  by  papers  that  he  wnqld  print  in  Amsterdam,  and 
sand  over  and  get  dispersed  by  his  agents  in  England.  He 
affirmed  that  he  had  a  numerous  party  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  that  the  minority  of  the  army  would  easily  ba 
bcoaght  over  to  his  views,  h  is  fair  to  add  that  Lilbume 
has  daniad  this  part  of  the  chaigaa.    Hit  character  and 


proposals,  made  in  tiie  airtumn  of  1668,  were 
rejeoted,  aiWr  some  deliberation  ;  yet  he  i^ 
mained  in  Holland,  where,  on  the  8d  of  May, 
1M3,  the  news  of  the  dispersion  of  the  states- 
men reached  him.  Seekig  the  opportunity  for 
disorder,  he  wrote  at  onoe  and  offiBred  his  alls* 
gianoe  to  Cromwell,  with  the  prayer  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  retsm  to  England,  to  caH 
to  aeeoant  the  deeeased  authority  that  had  ban- 
ished him.  The  letter  was  loaded  with  abase 
of  the  Parliamentaiy  leaders — especially  of 
Scot,  whom  it  styled  secretary  of  state— and 
with  qaiet  hints  of  eoneiliatioo  and  respect  for 
Cromwell,  hot  anaraiiiiigly.  The  lord-general 
avoided  doable-edged  tools,  and  had  profited  by 
his  old  experience  •f  Lilborne.  The  letter  pass- 
ed anttoswered. 

Liihomo  then  resolved  on  the  daring  step  of 
an  ansanctioned  return  <o  Englwid.  He  sop- 
posed  himself  safe  in  the  disorders  and  nneer- 
taimies  of  the  time.  The  Doke  of  Bnoking- 
ham  is  said  to  have  aceompatiied  htm  as  fhr  as 
Calais  ;*  and  it  is  certain  that  the  council  of 
state  had  received  tnformation,  whieh  left  them 
little  deobt  of  the  desperate  intentions  with 
which  he  oame.  He  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
June,  was  arrested  the  day  after  his  arrival  at 
a  lodging  in  Little  Moorfields,  and  shortly  after 
committed  to  Newgate.  The  determination 
had  at  onee  been  taken  by  Cromwell  to  aend 
him  to  trial  ^n  the  act  which  banished  him,  and 
which  affixed  to  his  unpermitted  return  the  pen*> 
alty  of  death.  It  was  a  ease,  moreover,  wliere-' 
in  he  thought  he  might  safoly  trust  a  jary.  The 
only  matter  submitted  to  their  decision  would 
be  the  simple  proof  of  identity,  sinoe  the  felony 
was  clearly  established  and  declared.  Thus 
would  he,  at  the  same  instant,  net  only  drive- 
fVom  his  path  a  troublesome  demagogue,  but  in 
all  probability,  by  his  very  means  of  doingit, 
win  the  popular  sjmipathies  and  regards.  The 
result  was  another  proof  of  his  miscalculation. 
Nor  of  that  only.  It  furnished  decided  evidence 
of  that  general  condition  of  confusion  and  in<- 
oertitude  which  was  the  follower  of  hia  act  of 
usurpation. 

babita,  however,  are  a  formidable  sopnort  to  it;  and  tha 
informations,  perfectly  agreeing  as  to  tne  facts,  are  sworn 
to  by  four  persons,  Isaac  Berkenhead,  Captain  John  Htus,^ 
Captain  John  Baitlett,  and  Richard  Foot.  In  the  evidence 
of  the  latter  person  some  curions  circumstances  sre  stated. 
Describing  the  interval  betweea  the  despatch  of  Lilbume** 
first  letter  to  Cromwell  and  his  subseauent  departure  in  de- 
fiance of  permissioa^  Fool  illustrated  it  by  the  fbUowinc 
ecene.  "  On  Sunday,  the  t9th  of  May,  Lilbum  and  JamoT 
being  at  a  tavern  called  the  Conserve,  with  one  Captain 
Whittington  and  Colonel  Layton,  both  of  the  king's  partj 
here  in  England,  and  two  merchanta.  one  of  the  com)iany 
asked  him  what  he  would  say  if  this  pass  came  not ;  he  said' 
that,  *if  my  paks  coma  not,  and  I  find  that  it  is  Cromwell 
that  hinders  it,  as  it  must  be,  for  it  lies  in  his  power,  I  will 
either  kill  him  myself,  or  send  one  to  do  it.'  Then  one  of 
the  merchanU  asked  him  how  he-co«ld  do  suoh  a  thing  with 
conscience :  he  answered,  *  Telt  ma  not  of  conscience  in 
this  case,  for  if  that  I  am  banished  without  law,  ccmscienee, 
er  equity,  and  deprived  of  my  natural  air  to  breathe  in, 
which  is  every  man's  birthright  (with  such  like  expresaiona). 


I  may  justly  right  myself  if  1  can.  If  1  would  take  a  hara 
or  a  doer,  fought  to  give  him  fiiir  play,  because  thev  ara 
beasta  of  game ;  but  if  a  fox  or  wolf,  I  may  uae  what  oevica 


I  can  to  kill  him ;  so  if  Cromwell  keep  himself  above  the 
law,  that  I  cannot  have  my  right  by  the  law,  I  may  kill  hia 
how  I  can.'  Then  presently  nis  lettars  canter  and  after  ha 
had  read  them,  and  saw  his  pdss  was  not  eoree,  he  said,  *  f 
am  retolved  to  havt  one  fling  nwre  «<  Orsmisetf.'  Further 
he  said,  that  *  CromiMlI  AaM  been  an  niheiit  these  seven 
wears,  and  that  his  design  i$  and  hath  been  to  mah*  himself 

*  Thnrioa,  toL  1.,  p.  100.    Sartnl  tnfiwmlipm,  p.  18. 
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Aa  soon  as  Lilborne  discoTored  the  reaokite 
front  opposed  to  him,  be  took  up  bis  own  old 

S^sitions  with  aU  his  acoustomed  obstinaey.* 
e  set  to  work  his  friends  to  petition,  and  his 
own  wits  to  baffle  by  all  kinds  of  technical  ob- 
jection the  legal  paoceedings  already  instituted. 
His  first  endeavour  was  to  obtain  a  respite  of 
the  trial  till  the  meeting  of  the  Ckinvention  that 
had  been  summoned,  and  in  this  he  suooeeded. 
Cromwell  was  not  unwilling  to  share  with  them 
the  responsibility  of  seme  portion  of  what  he 
had  resoWed  to  do.  Within  four  or  five  days 
of  their  meeting,  petitions  were  accordingly 
poured  in  upon  the  Parliament — petitions  from 
Lilbume  himself— petitions  from  Lilbnnfe's  wife 
-—petitions  from  Lilbume's  native  county — pe- 
titions from  London  apprentices,  who  thought 
Lilbume  a  great  man.  It  is  instructive  to  know 
how  much  may  be  done,  or,  rather,  how  much 
always  seems  to  be  done,  by  one  active  person, 
during  the  inaction  of  everybody  else.  Sever- 
al discussions  arose  on  these  petitions,  and 
many  divisionsf  were  taken.  **  Some  members 
of  the  House,*'  according  to  the  author  of  the 
**  Exact  Relation,"  **  earnestly  moving  to  have 
had  his  trial  suspended,  and  the  act  called  in 
question  by  which  he  was-  baoisbed  and  made 
a  felon,  that  the  merit  of  the  cause  might  be 
looked  into ;  which  they  professed,  again  and 
again,  they  did  not  do  so  much  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Lilburoe,  as  in  the  riglMi  of  themselves  and  their 
posterities,  and  all  Englishmen,  which  they 
judged  highly  concerned  therein ;  but  other  gen- 
tiemcn  of  note  being  very  opposite,  nothing 
came  of  the  whole  bat  expense  of  time.*'  The 
real  (act  was,  that  the  evidence  of  Lilburne's 
intentions^  laidjbefore  the  various  members  by 
the  council  of  state^  was,  at  last,  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.l    His  intrigues  withi  the  Royalists 


*  8m  note,  mti,  p.  ML 
t  Thario*,  mA.  i.,  p.  387. 
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t  An  amniiBf  PMMft,  frrai  lb*  •nnhimtkni  of  CftpUin 
Titus,  will  dMchbo  in  dotail  a  put  of  Lilbarao't  iatorrioir 
with  tho  Duke  of  BuckiAfbem  in  Holland..  Independent 
of  the  entire  corroboration  it  received  from  othen,  nothing 
can  OMTe  exactly  or  chamoterietifiallT  express  the  style  and 
Banner  of  **free*bom  John:"  **Tnis  exaniaaat  farther 
•aith,  that  at  this  sanie  tiuM  the  said  Lilbume  propoeed  to 
the  said  dake,  that  if  he,  the  said  duke,  could  but  procure 
him  iriO,UOO,  Ac,  tke  said  Lilbunu^wmld  home  a  puet  ef 
kim  mtiUi  upea  every  pott  im  Bruget,  if  he,  the  said  hn- 
bume,  did  net  overthrow  aad  destroy  those  damnable  vil> 
lains  in  England ;  *  I  mean,.'  said  he,  the  said  Lilbume, 
'  tho  Lord-geneial  Cromwell,  the  Parliament,  aad  that  mon- 
•trotts  council  of  state.*    To  which  the  said  duke  replied. 


'  I  pny  you,  sir,  let  me  hear  which  way  you  will  do  this, 
lid  I  "  " 


The  said  Lilbume  replied.  *  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you  how :  first 
111  set  mv  press  on  work  (for  which  purpose  I  have  bought 
one  with  letter  at  Amsterdam,  which  cost  me  thirty  pounds),, 
and  then  I'll  send  my  papers  over  into  England,  which  1^ 
my  agenu  shall  be  spread  all  over  the  nation,  and  by  my 
agents  (for  I  have  enough)  my  papen  shall  be  brought  into 
the  army  there  (when  I  have  double  interest)  ;.SLnd  now 
•very  trooper  begins  to  understand  his  own  privilMS,  and 
so  eoon  as  these  papers  are  spread,  they'l  fly  in  the  faces  of 
their  oflken,  s»  that,  with  the  help  of^my  particular  inter- 
est,  the  soldiery  shall  do  all  themselves,  ami  FU  do  nothing 
imt  $U  inwty  cMtr  and  u$e  wty  p€n.*  To  which  the  duka. 
readied,  *  Sir,  you  may  obaerve  that  in  all  your  attempts  the 

eneral  outwitted  you,  and  broke  your  business  in  the  bud  ;. 
•idee»  you  may  see,Miat  on  all  occasions  the  soldiery  hath 
been  obedient  unto  hie  officer,  so  diaorsetly  hath  the  gen- 
eral ordered  his  army.*  *  Whv,  then.'  saith  the  said  Lil- 
bume.  *  I  perceive  you  take  the  general  for  a  wise  man.' 
•  Tee.*  eaid  Um  duke  ;*  let  the  world  read  his  stories,  and 
dMyn  find  him  so.'  *  No,'  said  the  said  Lilbume, '  I  know 
him  to  be  otherwise,  tor  Jurttofort  all  kit  hmtinttt  wot 
i^aytfd  by  /reloa,  and  it  timet  bp  otktrt ;  and  for  tkt  gen- 
oral  ktmttirke  u  at/altt  a  vtr/diout  faltfkearttd  rogat 
«  tvtr  Ixvtdtn  tkt  morU.  And  I  know  no  reason  why  I 
■baald  not  vis  »iik  CromwaU,  siaee  1  hadooce  as  grtat  a 


had  become  too  clear,  and  his  fatemperte  style 
of  abuse  through  all  the  proceedings  bad  weak- 
ened what  little  sympathy  remained  for  him. 
Parliament  refused  to  interfere,  and  his  trial 
was  ordered  to  proceed.  He  was  arrai^giied  H 
the  sessions  in  the  middle  of  July,  on  the  capi* 
tal  charge  of  having  violated  the  statute  of  his 
banishmient. 

But  to  this  statute  he  refused  to  plead  ;  and 
for  five  successive  days,  with  all  the  g eooiae 
accomplishments  of  a  first-rate  demagogue,  he 
kept  proeecutors  and  judges*  at  bay.  He  left 
not  an  inch  of  ground  unfought ;  and  at  every 
turn  in  the  case,  covered  every  one  oppoaed  to 
him,  not  excepting  the  iudges  themselvea,  with 
charges  of  rascality  and  tyranny.  First,  he  de> 
manded  coonsel :  that  point  was  at  once  con- 
ceded, and,  among  others,  he  named  dya, 
Maynard,  and  Hale,  of  whom  Maynard«  who 
lived  to  dabble  in  the  blood  of  the  regicidea,  took 
op  bis  case  with  a  real  and  very  hearty  aeaL 
Three  days  of  the  trial  had  meanwhile  been  ex- 
hausted. On  the  fourth,  returning  to  the  charge 
with  renewed  vivacity,  Lilbume  tended  a  bdl 
of  exceptions.!  The  court  refused  it  onleas 
signed  by  counsel,  and  gave  him  till  evening  to 
repair  the  defect.  But  the  majority  of  the  coon- 
sel he  had  named  were  out  of  town,  aod  h» 
friends  only  narrowly  achieved  the  good  fortooe 
of  finding  Maynard,  who  was  himself  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  when  they  arrived.  Eto 
signed  the  bill  at  once,  and  procured  the  signa- 
ture of  Norbury,  a  Welsh  judge,  who  bad  re- 
cently been  dismissed  by  CromwelL  The  crafty 
lawyer  sent,  at  the  same  time,  a  measage  to 
Lilbume  of  still  greater  value  than  his  ngna- 
ture :  he  would  baflle  his  judges  most  effective- 
ly, he  told  him,  if  he  insisted  on  his  «yer ;  a 
specification  under  the  great  seal  of  the  atatote 
on  which  he  was  tried,  of  the  judgment  of  ban- 
ishment given  against  him,  and  of  the  crta»e  or 
crimes  on  which  that  judgment  was  founded. 

Lilburne  received  this  hint  with  becoming 
^titude,  aod  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  proceed- 
ings formally  demanded  his  oyer.  Mayi»rd''8 
anticipations  proved  correct.  The  court  knew 
not  how  to  refuse  the  request,  since  it  was 
claimed  as  of  right  and  necessary  to  defence ; 

power  as  he  had,  and  greater  too,  and  am  as  good  a  geaila- 
uan,  and  of  as  good  a  family.* " 

•  Chief-baron  Wild  presidwl,  assisted  oa  the  Im^  kj 
the  Lord-commissioner  Keble.  Judge  Warburtim,  the  B*- 
oorder  Steele,  aad,  by  some  strange  aad  uniotelligihia  ee«> 
promiee  with  decency  and  justice,  Attorney  gimual  Fri- 
deaux. 

t  These  exceptions  were,  first,  that  it  did  aoC  appear  am. 
the  face  of  the  act  that  it  was  an  act  of  the  ParUunent  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Eagland,  or  the  Parii»Aat  siitii^ 
at  Westminster,  aad  might  as  well  be  an  act  dT  a  Fsrii^ 
meat  in  Naples,  or  any  other  couatiy.  Seooadly,  it  dM 
not  appear  that  there  was  any  Judgment  given  am  wMck 
the  eentence  was  founded.  Before  a  judgmeat  there  meat 
be  indictment,  presentment,  or  informatioa  ;  tke  party  aic- 
cnaed  most  appear,  or  must  be  outlawed  for  not  ijpeafiag ; 
he  must  either  oonfees  or  plead ;  all  of  which  i  iiiaaalsa 
cee  were  wanting,  the  least  of  them  being  enoogh  to  aaa^ 
hilaU  the  proceeding.  ThirJIy,  the  act  spake  oT  his  nst 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  England.  Seotlaad,  er  liilimL 
■        ■     rou  of  tl»e  "" 


after  twenty  days,  but  the  vote  < 


House  upoa  whaoh 


the  act  was  bottomed  specified  thirty  daya.    Foaithly.  ^ha 
indictment  now  preferred  against  him  was  aeaiam  M 
Lilbume,  gentleman,  while  the  act  of  haaislimaat   « 
against  Lieutenant-colonel  Lilbume ;  no  proof  ben 
dered  that  he  was  the  peraon  named  in  the  act    Be  j 

that  he  had  been  a  lieutenant-«ulonel  at  the  time  oi% ^ 

the  act.  There  were  several  persons  in  g«y«-H  «h«M» 
names  and  designation  were  John  Lilbama.  gentleman,  and 
ther  mi^ht  as  well  hasg  any  ena  of  thoaa  aa  Inaf  kia. 
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and  aMoredly  they  knew  still  lass  bow  to  grant 
it«  since  no  record  of  the  charge  or  judgment  was 
known  to  exist.  They  granted  a  specifieation 
of  the  act,  and  adjoomment  to  the  next  ses- 


Tbe  proceedings  were  resomed  in  the  middle 
of  Angost  bj  two  days'  aifument  on  Lilbome's 
exceptions,  and  his  right  to  the  ofer.  He  con- 
sented to  plead  at  last,  nnder  threat  from  the 
court  that  they  wonld  enter  up  jodgment 
against  him  as  contomacioas.  A  jary  was  em- 
panelled to  try  him  on  the  18th  of  Aogost,  and 
the  trial  lasted  three  days.  The  court  was 
crowded  within  and  without  by  the  city  appren- 
tices, of  whom  Lilbarne  was  the  hero ;  some 
hundreds  of  them  were  said  to  hare  prorided 
themselves  with  arms  for  his  rescoe  if  he  shook! 
chance  to  be  oondemned ;  and  threatening  pa- 
pers were  dropped  about  in  Tarioos  directions 
(printed,  no  doubt,  at  the  demaffogne's  own 
printing  press !),  to  dedare  that  if  Lilbume  per- 
ished, twenty  thousand  Eoglisbmen  would  per- 
ish with  him!  Cromwell  unwisely  elerated 
these  circumstances  into  an  importance  they 
coold  nerer  themselTcs  have  claimed — for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  in  truth  k>ok- 
inc  indiflierently  on— by  taking  measures  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  the  court.  Two  com- 
panies of  sokliers  were  posted  in  the  immedi- 
ate Ticinity ;  three  regiments  of  infantry,  and 
one  of  caralry,  were  quartered  in  the  city ;  and 
a  considerable  force  without  the  gates  receiTcd 
orders  to  maroh  towards  London. 

The  details  of  the  trial  itself,  which  lasted 
three  days,  have  not  been  presenred.  It  is  only 
known  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  re- 
stricted themselTcs  to  bare  evidence  of  the  pris- 
oner's identity  with  the  Lilburne  named  in  the 
act  of  banishment ;  that  the  court  charged  the 
jury,  in  the  same  strain,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  with  the  act  of  Parliament  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  that  Lilburne  himself  made  a  long 
and  passionate  speech,  in  which,  among  a  vast 
Tariety  of  topics  of  argument  and  abuse,  the 
chief  were  these :  be  denied  the  legal  authority 
of  the  late  Parliament  to  banish  him,  because 
it  had  in  law  eipired  with  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  because  in  no  cireumstances  can  a  House 
of  Commons  assume  the  functions  of  a  court 
of  justice ;  he  urged  upon  the  jury,  with  elabo- 
rate Tehemence,  that  they  were  judges  of  the 
law  as  well  as  of  the  fact ;  he  maintained  that 
they  could  not  possibly,  if  they  had  any  regard 
to  justice  or  the  peace  of  their  own  conscien- 
ces, adjudge  a  man  to  death  for  a  thing  not 
dooe  or  proved,  but  merely  because  other  men 
had  ordered  certain  words  to  be  written  down 
on  paper  or  parchment  ;*  he  finally  adjured  them 
to  remember  that  an  act  of  Parliament  which 
was  CTidently  unjust  was  essentially  void,  and 
that  jurymen  who  pronounced  according  to  it, 
an<r  not  according  to  their  oaths,  would  have 


*  TIm  •rifjul  j«<)ffiMat  agwaat  LflbonM  was,  no  doobt, 
mlj  daCBimtil*,  oa  tb«  froaiid  of  as  ekoMotal  danger  to 
•ocMty  and  fowmaMBt— both  at  that  tinke  in  a  atale  of 
ravolatkia  aad  truMttiMi  — whidi  th«  ordiaarj  law  and 
ttaagv  war*  taetniMtaat  to  meot.  Ha  was  eoodemand  in  a 
1m«*7  flae,  with  baaithmant  for  lift,  on  tba  froaad  of  a 
bffvach  of  prtvilef*.  It  it  woU  to  reoirfloct  tbAt  a  preTiooa 
▼oU  of  a  praciaely  aimilar  deacriptioa  afaiaat  Lord  Howanl, 
of  BamdM.  aad  Captain  Wandaj  Oxfotd,  had  bean  called 
by  LUbaraa  (ia  hia  Jait  Raproof,  Ac)  **  a  gallant  piaoa  of 
iaadoa.**    8uU  Vaaa  aad  Martaa  strtmioaalj  oppoaed  hia 
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one  day  a  heavy  reckoning  to  answer.  It  was 
late  in  the  night  of  the  third  day  of  the  trial 
when  the  jury  returned  their  verdict,  and  the 
shout  of  the  apprentices  in  celebration  of  Lil- 
bume*s  aoquitul  rang  clamorously  up  White- 
hall* to  the  residence  of  Cromwell 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  this  close  of  the  way- 
ward career  of  Lilbume,  because  in  the  marked 
distinction  which  separates  it  from  his  previous 
trials,  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  time  may 
be  noted.  The  plain  and  simple  point  involved 
in  the  present  instance  was  the  identity  of  Lil- 
burne with  the  victim  of  the  act  of  banishment. 
But  with  whom  had  that  act  of  banishment 
originated,  of  which  Cromwell  now  sought  so 
vigorous  an  enforeementi  It  was  peculiarly 
the  work  of  the  statesmen,  whose  authority, 
within  the  last  four  months,  Cromwell  had  him- 
self destroyed,  and  whose  motives  he  had  brand- 
ed with  the  vilest  and  most  insulting  imputa- 
tions. The  act  of  banishment  was,  in  fact,  no 
other  than  a  special  assertion  of  that  authority, 
no  other  than  a  terrible  resentment  of  Lil- 
bume's  reckless  disregard  of  its  injunctions. 
But  with  the  substance  the  shadow  perished ; 
doubu  arose  between  the  justice  and  the  thief; 
the  question  of  identity  became  a  question  of 
indifierence;  and  in  the  same  proportion  as 
Cromwell  might  be  heM  to  represent  the  au- 
thority by  which  he  claimed  the  forfeit  life  of 
Lilburne,  did  the  shouts  of  the  apprentices  of 
London  represent  the  voice  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. The  true  England  was  silent  as  the  true 
statesmen.  Yet  Cromwell  was  troubled  when 
those  shouts  reached  him  in  Whitehall.  It  is 
the  unhappy  consequence  of  a  great  man's  play- 
ing a  mean  part,  that  mean  men  may  become 
suddenly,  though  fur  a  brief  space,  respected 
and  respectable.  A  lion  in  the  skin  of  an  ass 
gives  propriety  and  elevation  to  an  ass  in  his 
own  skin. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  result  of  Lil- 
bume's  trial,  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
a  high  court  of  justice  were  pressed  forward  in 
Parliament  by  Cromwell's  partisans,  for  every 
instant,  to  them,  seemed  teeming  with  a  new 
Lilburne.  The  thne  groaned,  meanwhile,  with 
much  heavier  dangers.  The  real  indiflerence, 
languor,  and  incertitude  of  the  people  made 
themselves  known  in  a  more  formidable  shape. 

*  A  few  woida  will  raffice  to  dooe  Lilburne**  career. 
Tlie  reeah  of  an  ezaminatioo  of  the  jodgee  and  jorymen  be- 
fore the  ooandl  of  atala ;  of  tba  erideaca  of  a  certified  cop/ 
of  caitain  opprobriooa  expraaatoo*  aaed  bjr  Litboma  in  hia 
defanoe ;  and,  finallr,  of  additiovial  proof  of  hia  Royabet 
intrignea,  was  an  order  from  the  Parliament  that,  wKwith- 
itanding  hia  aoqaittal,  he  ahoald  be  eoofiaed  in  tbe  Tower ; 
aad  that  no  obedtenoe  ahould  he  paid  to  aajr  writ  of  kmhf$ 
corpmt  iMaed  from  the  Coort  of  Upper  Bench  in  bit  behalf. 
Theee  roeaauree  were  loudly  complained  of  by  eenaible  aad 
well-jadgiog  people,  who  had  taken  no  interest  in  Lilbarna, 
and  etoatty  reoisted  alao  by  a  minority  in  the  Parliameat. 
Tbey  were  carried  br  tbe  plea  of  state  aaoeaeity.  It  waa 
afterward  mppoeed  that  Liibome  woold  be  brooghi  to  trial 
for  tnmaoa,  with  other  coaepirmiorB,  before  a  high  court  of 
joetioa,  bat  he  waa  at  leagih  eent  a  pieoner  by  Cromwell 
to  Elizabeth  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Jeraey.  Here  be  da- 
ported  himself  with  the  greataet  oontaiaacy.  Be  -^as  final- 
ly, as  we  are  told,  being  &r  gone  in  a  coasonptiuB,  liber- 
Med  from  eoofinement,  and  oalr  tamed  out  to  die,  whidi 
eveat  oocarred  in  Aagast,  IMf,  at  tbe  age  of  thirty-nine. 
It  is  characteristic  of  all  his  lifo  that  ha  ia  recorded  to  have 
died  in  tbe  faith  of  a  Quaker!  For  ranoas  circamsUncea 
connected  with  these  latter  iaddenta  of  his  amet  nnprntit- 
able  life,  ate  Tharioa.  toL  i.,  p.  394,  SiT.  966,  »t9. 4S0, 430, 
435,  441,  441  4S1,  4»3.  See,  also,  StaU  Triala.  toI.  ▼., 
p.  415-450;  Whitelocke,  pmttim;  aad  the  Joomala  of  tba 
C<MUMtt8|  ^Bityf  dalvi  alnmly  Maatimad  is  tba  taxL 
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It  had  been  a  memorable  hMident  in  the  bisto- 
ry  of  the  statesmen,  that,  after  the  death  of  the 
kmg,  thcHifh  there  bad  been  wars  with  Ibe  Roy- 
alists of  Scotland  and  Ireland^  and  insurrections 
of  that  party  when  Engtaad  was  invaded  by  the 
enemy,  no  intestine  commotion  ever  shook 
their  power  or  weakened  their  general  aathor- 
ity  with  the  people.  The  argument  of  White- 
k>cke  Witt  also  be  in  the  reader's  reeoHeotioo.* 
Protesting  with  real  or  feigned  sincerity  against 
the  dissotutioo  of  the  Partiamentary  govern- 
ment, he  observed  with  admirable  foresight, 
'*  The  question  will  then  be  no  more  whether 
our  government  shall  be  by  a  monarch  or  by  a 
free  state,  hot  whether  Cromwell  or  Stuart  shall 
be  our  king.  And  thus  that  question,  wherein- 
before  so  great  parties  of  the  nation  were  en- 
gaged, and  which  was  universal,  will  by  this 
means  become,  in  eflfect,  a  priTate  controversy 
oaly.  Before  it  was  national.  What  kind  of 
government  we  should  have  t  Now  it  will  be- 
come particular.  Who  shall  be  our  governor, 
whether  of  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  or  of  the 
family  of  the  Cromwellst  Thus  the  state  of 
oar  controversy  being  totally  changed,  all  those 
who  were  for  a  commonwealth  (and  they  are 
a  very  great  and  considerable  party)  having 
their  hopes  therem  frustrated,  will  desert  you ; 
your  hands  will  be  weakened,  your  interest 
straitened,  and  your  cause  in  apparent  danger 
to  be  mined.'*  Substantially  this  time  had  now 
arrived,  and  its  arrival  made  itself  known  in  a 
series  of  Rojraltst  conspiracies. 

Its  first  herald,  as  we  have  seen,  vras  Lil- 
bome*s  arrival,  under  the  tender  escort,  as  far 
as  Calais,  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. Then  foltowed  his  acquittal.  Then  arose 
mysterious  talk  throughout  London  of  secret 
correspondence  and  designs,  and  several  per- 
sons of  consideration  were  sent  to  the  Tower.f 
Then,  within  some  days  after,  we  meet  with 
accounts  of  ten  or  twelve  colonels  having  been 
apprehended  on  the  charge  of  having  come  oTer 
from  abroad  with  a  design  to  raise  men  in  sev- 
eral places  for  the  service  of  Charles  Stuart. 
And  at  last  a  formal  report  of  various  conspira- 
cies was  presented  to  the  Parliament  by  the 
council  of  state,  with  a  view  to  expedite  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a  hiffh  court  of  jus- 
tice. 

Cromwell  saw  in  all  this  the  worst  disadvan-i 
tages  of  an  incomplete  act  of  usurpation,  unao-; 
compaoied  by  any  of  the  strength  or  awe  tbatf 
would  follow  its  final  assertion.  He  began  to 
look  forward  impatiently  over  the  heads  of  his 
**  faithful  Commons.*'  In  a  letter  I  have  found 
to  his  son-in-law  Fleetwood,  who  was  now  in 
Ireland  with  his  wife,  the  significant  humflity, 
the  discontented  sanctity,  the  obscure  anticipa- 
tion, point  directly  at  the  Protector's  ohair.  It 
is  dated  the  22d  of  August,  1653,  and  runs  in 
these  words  :  *'  DsBRfi  CuAaLBs,-*Altbough  I 
doe  not  soe  often  (as  is  desired  by  me)  acquaint 
you  howe  it  is  with  me,  yett  I  doubt  not  of  your 
prayers  in  my  behalfe  that  in  all  thinges  I  may 
walke  as  beoometh  the  Gospell.  Truely  I  nev^ 
er  more  needed  all  hetpg  fnm  my  Christian  friends 
than  nowe.  Fayne  would  I  have  my  service  ac- 
cepted of  the  saincu  (if  the  Lorde  wiD) ;  InUiitis 
"^  Beinge  of  different  judgments,  and  of 


itot  soe. 


•  8m  mHti,  p.  501. 

t  Urn  TharU,  nuL  i.,  p.  4|1, 44%  468. 


eadi  sortt  mtst  HetiHge  to  pf9ptg^H  detr  mnk, 
tksd  spirit  ofkimdmsse  that  f#  to  them  aU  is  kari- 
ly  aeeeptsd  ofanw.  I  hope  I  caa  say  it,  my  life 
has  btene  a  wtUiage  sacrifice,  and  I  hope  is,  fm 
them  all.  Yett  it  much  falls  out  as  when  the 
two  Hebrews  won  robuked,  yea  know  opoo 
whom  they  turned  their  displeasore ;  hott  the 
Lorde  is  wise,  and  loiUy  I  trust,  make  mmm/est 
that  I  am  no  enimy.  Oh  how  easy  is  mercie  to 
be  abused !  Perswade  friends  with  you  to  be 
very  sober.  If  the  day  ef  the  Lorde  ht  so  near  {as 
some  Mjf),  how  should  our  moderaiiom  etppeart! 
If  every  one  instead  of  eonteuiimge)  would  juetrjk 
his  forme  by  lave  and  meeknesses  wisdomu  wouid 
be  justified  by  her  ehUdren.  Butt  alas !  I  am  ta 
my  testation  ready  to  say,  *Oh,  would  I  bad 
winges  like  a  dove,  then  would  I,'  dec  ;  hou 
thvB,  I  feare,  is  my  hast.  I  blesse  the  Lorde  I 
havie  somewhat  keepes  me  aJii^  some  eparlKs 
of  the  Mght  of  his  countenance,  and  soaie  am- 
oeritie  above  man's  judgeoient.  Excese  int 
thus  unbowellinge  mysdfe  to  you ;  pray  for 
me,  and  desire  my  friends  to  doe  soe  atooe.  My 
love  to  thy  deere  wife,  whom  indeed  I  entyeriy 
love,  both  naturally,  and  upon  the  best  aecoont ; 
and  my  bJessinge  (if  it  be  worth  aaythtnge)  open 
thy  little  babe.  Sr.  George  Asooagh  bavinge 
occasions  with  you,  desired  my  leiusrs  to  yon 
on  his  behalfe ;  if  he  come  or  send,  I  pray  yoi 
show  him  what  fhvour  you  can.  Indeed,  his 
aervices  have  been  eonaiderable  for  the  stale, 
and  I  doubl  he  hath  not  been  answered  with 
su itable  respeel.  Therefore  again  I  deaaer  yoo, 
and  the  commisstoners,  to  take  hhn  into  a  vmy 
particular  care,  and  helpe  him  soe  farr  as  jQs> 
tice  and  reason  will  any  wayes  aftirde.  Re> 
member  my  beartie  afibctions  to  all  the  offieera. 
The  Lorde  bless  you  all,  soe  prsj^fth  ycmr  tme- 
ly  lovinge  father,  O.  Ciomwbll.  ...  An  hoere 
love  you,  and  are  in  health,  your  childreo  and 
all." 

Another  ciroumstance  of  the  aame  date  fa* 
dicates  the  movement  in  Oromwell*8  mind. 
Whitelocke  was  suddenly  sent  off  from  Lcmdon 
in  the  character  of  ambassador  extraordinnry 
to  the  Swedish  queen  Chriettna.  No  forraidn- 
ble  opposition  was  thus  removed,  but  mmoff 
troublesome  and  annoying  soruplea.  In  vnia 
poor  Wbiteioeke  struggled  and  ofageeted ;  in  vain 
he  aenght  the  aid  and  counsel  of  wifo,  of  fnendi, 
pf  tenanta.  **  There's  no  tfse  in  resiatkig  tiie 
/OBBAT  MAir,*'  said  one  of  the  latter, "  an  ancient, 
sober,  discreet,  and  faithfol  amrant  to  White* 
locke  and  his  father  above  forty  years. "  White* 
loeke  rejoined  that  he  was  not  **  boand  to  obey^ 
Cromwell.  •*  1  am  deceived,**  aaid  the  alirewd 
ohl  aervant,  **  if  he  wiH  not  be  obeyed  in  wlinl 
be  hath  a  mind  to."  *<  I  am  not  nnder  his ooo- 
mand,"  retorted  Whitelocke ;  **  what  ean  he  do 
to  mel"  ''What  can  he  do !** exclaimed  tte 
experienced  William  Cooke;  **vrtMt  ean  bo 
netdol  Don't  vre  all  see  he  does  what  be  liai  I 
We  poor  countiymen  are  forced  to  obey^  hia 
to  our  cost ;  and  if  he  have  a  mind  to  punish 
us  or  you,  it*s  an  old  proverb  that  iV%  an  easr 
thing  to  find  a  stafl^  to  beat  a  dog ;  and  I  would 
not  have  you  to  anger  him,  lest  you  brins  dna* 
ger,  and  trouble  too,  upon  you  and  your  nmi^y 
and  state :  that's  the  truth  on*t"» 

*  For  «n  Maple  accomt  of  Uitt  wmfettww,  «■<  ^ 
Whitelocke*!  interriewt  with  ChrittiiiA  hMwlf,  la  ~    ~ 
many  Mrikinf  lUaMratioiu  Of  CrmBwtlTfe  c' 
Appendix  B.,  Csonwsi.L  a«o  Chbutua. 
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The  «<  Fiilkimeiit  of  tainCs*'  had  meanwiiile 
been  working  to  Cfom well's  wish.  Their  meas- 
ures of  general  polity  and  refbrm  now  clatm 
from  us  a  fair  recital,  and  wiU  be  found,  indeed, 
ymeii  worthy  of  it. 

Be  it  first  obserred  that  they  began  their  do- 
ties  by  establishing  in  all  matters  appeitaiiiiiig 
to  tlie  state  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  eoono- 
my.  They,  rerised  the  regnlaftion  of  the  ex- 
cise ;  they  simpltfied  and  impmved  th^  ooosti- 
tation  of  the  treasury,  by  redoeing  into  one  the 
several  receipts  of  the  roTenoe ;  they  abolish- 
ed ooneeessary  ofltoes,  and  redseed  exorbitaot 
salaries;  th^  subjected  to  a  most  rigorons 
scrutiny  the  various  poUic  aecounu,  and  gave 
new  facilities  to  the  sale  of  the  lands  now  con- 
sidered as  national  property.  In  all  these  things, 
ss  in  others  I  will  shortly  name,  the  spirit  of 
tbe  Long  Parliament  had  survived  the  disper- 
sion of  its  members ;  in  the  fanaticism  of  Ian- 
gnage  and  occasional  extravagance  of  argn- 
meat  by  which  the  truth  and  advantages  of 
such  a  oonxBO  of  policy  were  obscured  in  the 
Convention,  we  must  at  once,  in  fairness,  reo- 
cygnise  the  original  vice  of  its  origin.  It  ahoold 
never  have  been  expected  that  anything  could 
supply  that  grave  defect  in  the  minds  of  the 
more  sensible  English  people. 

Thus  deficient  in  the  only  solid  support  they 
could  hope  to  rest  on,  they  had  at  once  com- 
msnoed  theiv  qiKirrel  with  the  formidable  class 
interests,  and  with  the  army  firsu  It  had  been 
with  visible  reluctance  that  they  voted  the 
monthly  tax  of  £130,000  for  the  support  of  the 
military  and  naval  eatahlishments.  They  were, 
indeed,  careful  not  to  complain  of  the  amount ; 
their  ob)eotions  were  pointed  against  the  nature 
of  the  ux,  and  the  inequality  of  the  assess- 
menu ;  but  this  pretext  could  not  hide  their 
real  object  from  the  jealousy  of  their  adversa- 
ries ;  and  their  leaders  were  openly  charged 
with  seeking  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  army, 
that  they  might  leasen  the  infiuenoe  of  thekmft- 
geneval.* 

Their  war  with  the  lawyers  iras  more  dar- 
ingly and  openly  conducted.  Among  the  first 
aeu  they  passed  were  those  for  taking  away 
fines  on  bills,  declarations,  and  original  writs, 
and  for  the  redress  of  delays  and  mischiefs  ari- 
sing oat  of  writs  of  error.  They  passed,  at  the 
same  time,  an  act  respecting  marriages,  which, 
with  several  others,  was  sanctioned  by  their 
soooeasofs  in  1656,  and  which  declared  that 
they  should  in  all  cases  be  preceded  by  publicn- 
tioa  of  banns  in  church,  or  in  the  market^plaoe 
on  market-day ;  and  a  certificate  being  grant- 
ed of  such  puhlieation,  together  with  the  ex- 
ception made,  if  any,  that  Uie  ceremony  should 
then  take  place  before  some  justice  of  the  peace 
within  the  county.  This  measure,  which  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  clergy  as  well  as  the 
JawyerSft  they  accompanied  with  acta  for  the 


•  Exact  Raktion,  p.  10.  Thurloe,  i.,  p.  755.  Dr.  Lin- 
g«rd,  vol.  ii.,  p.  193. 

t  A  oocuBderalil*  time,  tiio  aotbon  of  tk«  PhriianMateiy 
Rmmt  tall  n«,  wiw  f3t0%  up  ia  afitatioo  of  it.  Ob  th* 
15Uft  at  A-tinst  it  paatad  tho  House  oa  th«  qaMtiooi  and 
^rma  ordered  to  bt  printed  and  pabliibed.  **  Thia  extraor- 
dUmmtf  act  entiretxtook  marriajrea  oat  of  the  haada  of  the 
etorgy,  •mi  pat  it  iato  theae  of  the  joatioe  of  the  peace.  .  . 
A  vary  reaackable  daote,  a4kl  the  oompilera  of  the  Pari. 
Hiatorj.  waa  jntipoaed  to  bo  added  npon  th«  third  reading, 
tmt  paaaed  iM  the  negmtire.  It  waa  this:  *Tbal  if  an/  per- 
•gn  ihaa  onniadt  or  !•  ha  Aarnad  sccovdiiiff  to  thia  act, 


negistration  of  marriages,  and  aiko  of  births  and 
burials.  They  prepared  and  introdaoed  other 
bills,  with  less  success  in  passing  them.  Among 
them  wete,  for  example,  an  attempt  to  consti- 
tute by  enactment  a  pubik  tmumkUt  for  advance 
of  trade;  ^  new  eifwtem  of  workkouoee,  and  ^ooie- 
ion  for  the  poor;  and  many  admirable  remedies 
for  making  the  law  0M>rs  expedHisaa  and  less 
chargeable.* 

Their  next  ofiTence  to  the  lawyers  was  not 
less  a  boon  and  blessing  to  the  people,  in  an- 
swer to  whose  repeated  prayers  and  entreatiest 


should  make  proof,  bj  one  or  more  credible  witness  npon 
nath,  that  either  the  husband  or  wife  had  committed  the 
detectable  tin  of  adoHery  daring  aaoh  aiafrioge,  the«  the 
aaid  pactiea  might  be  ditoicad  bgr  the  seoteace  of  three  ju» 
tices  of  the  pence-'  ** 

*  The  author  of  the  Exact  Kelation  tells  us  that  "  abnot 
three  daya  were  spent  in  paasiag  the  exeiae  Tatee,  partioa^ 
larly,  by  vote.  The  (dd  and  aew  drapery,  hata,  cape,  aad 
tobooc^ipes,  were  by  rote  exempted  frum  the  doty  of  ex- 
cise. The  bill  following,  in  order  of  the  rales,  waa  very 
large,  of  about  eighty  sheets  of  paper ;  spent  one  whole  day 
in  the  hearing  of  it  read ;  and  there  apfaaivd  eo  iMny 
snares  and  diflkuliies  in  it  as  to  trade,  as  was  judged  no  way 
fit  to  be  put  on  a  people  that  expected  freedom  at  Uie  price 
of  their  blood  and  treasure,  by  them  spent  in  the  hite  war: 
wherenpoo  it  waa  by  n  fenetal  ooaaent  waived  and  laid 
aside.  There  were  diveia  bills  prepared  by  several  com* 
mittees,  some  of  which  were  read  in  the  Bouse,  and  oihera 
oflfered  to  haTO  them  read,  but  other  business  hindered : 
as,  *  A  bill  for  oanslibatittf  a  coonaittae  for  advaaoe  of 
trade  ;'  *  A  Inll  for  workhousea,  and  providing  for  the  poor ;' 
Divers  bills  for  regulation  of  the  law.  and  making  it  lesa 
chargeable  to  the  poor,  and  more  expeditious.*" 

t  1  aabioin  n  atnkiaf  exmot  from  a  petitioa  afniaat  the 
system  of  iaprieonmeni  for  debt,  pnntcd  in  the  joumaU  of 
the  time.  It  is  entitled  the  **  honible  petition  of  all  the 
prisoners  for  debt  within  the  several  (both  national  and 
private)  tyrannical  dena  of  cmelty,  called  prisaoa,  jaila, 
counters,  holee,  and  dongeona  in  thia  land.**  It  opens  with 
a  laudation  of  the  members  of  the  Convention,  as  **  the 
Lord*s  foithful  ones,**  who  had  been  called  to  restore  Eog<- 
land*8  fundamental  lawa,  righu,  and  libertiea.  It  proceeda : 
"In  aasnrance  of  your  speedy  acoDaiplishmeat  of  this  ao 
great  good  work,  to  God*s  glory,  your  country's  happioesa, 
and  your  own  eternal  fame  to  poeterity,  we  are  encuumgM 
to  ahow,  though  not  nnlaown  unto  yon,  that  the  law  of  God 
is  a  hiw  of  mercy,  pence,  and  sreMwation  to  the  people, 
and  not  of  strife,  ngour,  and  destruction,  as  it  is  at  thia 
present  time,  in  and  by  the  chargeable,  dilatory,  and  deceit- 
ful practice  thereof;  witneeathe  nameivus  aetiona  charged 
en  uMn ;  eexaiaana  Md  chaq;eable  anreeta,  and  dnMaf 
of  men  and  woanen  like  doga  into  holee  and  dungeons ;  false 
and  endless  imprisonment;  the  frequent  commitments  to 
prieon,  by  the  jtidges  and  Jnsticee,  upon  trivial  mattere; 
wuoat  deoeeea ;  falee  repoeis  of  maateia  in  ohaneery ;  iUe* 
gal  ootlawries ;  ilelay  of  justice  ;  and,  by  the  extraardinaiy 
charges  in  law  and  protraction  of  time,  iishearttnimg  hone$t 
SMn  from  nring  for  thiir  jfaef  4ehl9  md  right*  ;  together, 
alsoi,  with  the  noat  cruel  oaaga  and  nwanaeaable  axactiens 
of  bailifla,  sergeanta,  and  jailers,  lo  the  utter  ruia  and  de- 
struction of  thousands  of  families  in  the  land ;  eo  as  now. 
hy  the  diabolically  invented  practices  of  the  judges  and 
lawyesa,  the  Inw  ia  hecooM  aharper  than  n  tw^edged 
aword,  dividing  the  lifo  from  the  body ;  working  an  aadlea* 
separation  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  children,  and 
friends ;  deprivation  of  liberty  and  calling,  and  a  total  ruin 
of  aetale,  to  the  great  ptejudien  of  thia  CanweawenUh  hi 
general,  hot  to  the  aatisfoction  of  cruel,  rrveagefal  pecsenai 
and  enrichment  of  lawyers  and  their  dependants  in  partic- 
ular. .  .  That  restraint  of  men  and  women's  nersoos  in  Jail 
pop*  ne  4rte,  bmt  dtfrmia  Me  cuadklae,  f—4M  Me  lawyer« 
Mdimikr*^  mtimmidor*  the  de^er*. ««lneee  IA«  aMnyMow* 
wndi  that  have  thu*  peruhed  mueraUv,  a$  the  jailer'e  booktt 
eoroner'i  receri»t  amd  eommittory  roth  do  testify.  ,  .  ThaC 
UapriaonBMBt  for  debt  ia  contrary  to  the  law  or  Ood.  to  rea« 
aoo,  joatioe,  and  ohnriiy,  and  to  the  few  ef  thia  laad^  as  a^ 
peareth  by  several  statntaa.  The  premiaae  piously  consid- 
ered, your  poor  still  enslared  brethren  therefore  humbly 
Ev,  that  you  may  apeedily  break  off  Ihia  cruel,  ahtfal  yoka 
tha  powerful  mla  of  rtghtaensneas,  jaalioe,  and  mercy ; 
t  there  may  be  no  more  arrastinf  nor  imprisonment  for 
debt."*  The  close  of  the  petition  suggested  a  prorisioa 
in  the  stead  of  impriaonment  not  leas  Juat  than  humane—* 
that  '*  aU  able  daotaia  mif  ht  be,  in  aona  abaci  tinia,  to* 
forced  to  satisfy  their  creditors  out  of  the  two-third  parts 
of  their  estates,  either  in  lands  or  goods ;  the  other  third 
part  to  be  reaolred  to  tbemaelvea  for  their  tuppert  and  adu* 
littifiB  ti  thair  rhUdran  r* 
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it  was  granted  by  these  reronners.  A  bill  was 
introduced  *'  for  relief  of  creditors  and  poor 
prisoners  for  debt,"  the  immediate  operatioo  of 
which,  besides  iu  effects  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish provinces,  was  to  release  upward  of  800 
distressed  men  who  were  confincfid  in  different 
prisons  in  and  near  London  alone.  A  brief 
sketch  of  its  provisions  will  ilhistrata  the  judi- 
cious and  equable  temper  in  which  these  **  fa- 
natics" approached  a  subject  which  invcHTed  so 
many  nice  and  difficult  questions  of  property 
and  humanity. 

Seventeen  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
act  as  judges  in  the  case  of  prisoners  '*  in  the 
Upper  Bench  prison,  the  Fleet,  the  Gatehouse 
in  Westminster,  the  Counter  in  Surrey,  or  pris- 
on in  Whitechapel,'*  with  power  to  examine, 
and  determine  in  a  summary  way,  concerning 
the  causes  of  such  persons*  imprisonment,  their 
escapes  and  their  estates,  and  to  act  as  com- 
missioners of  bankrupts.  They  were  to  be  al- 
lowed twopence  in  the  pound  out  of  the  money 
arising  by  the  sale  of  such  prisoners*  estates, 
for  the  charges  of  them  and  their  clerks.  A 
certain  number  of  persons  were  also  appointed 
to  act  in  the  same  capacity  for  each  county  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  an  allowance  of  six- 
pence in  the  pound.  Prisoners  not  paying  their 
debts  in  six  months  were  to  be  deemed  bank- 
rupts ;  and  in  case  of  settlement  of  any  part  of 
a  prisoner's  estate  in  trust  for  himself  or  any 
other  person,  after  the  debt  contracted  or  judg- 
ment obtained,  these  commissioners  were  em- 
powered to  sell  the  estate,  and  to  fine  any  oth- 
er person  aiding  or  assisting  in  such  fraud. 
Persons  not  able  to  pay  such  fine  were  to  be  ad- 
judged to  the  pillory  or  workhouse.  Prisoners 
able  to  pay  their  debts,  and  refusing  so  to  do, 
were,  if  these  commissioners  thought  fit,  to  be 
ordered  to  close  imprisonment.  The  estates 
of  any  person  for  whose  debts  another  should 
be  imprisoned,  were  to  be  sold  as  fully  as  the 
estate  of  the  prisoner  himself ;  and  where  a 
prisoner  made  an  escape,  his  estate  not  being 
sufficient  to  discharge  his  debts,  the  jailer  and 
his  security  were  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
In  the  case  of  prisoners,  however,  against  whom 
there  had  not  been  any  declarations  filed,  these 
conunissioners  were  to  discharge  them,  and  to 
give  them  damages  for  such  vexatious  impris- 
onment. In  order  to  prevent  prisoners,  unable 
to  pay  their  debts  or  fines,  from  perishing  in 
prison,  throurii  the  cruelty  or  obstinacy  of  any 
obdurate  creditor,  the  commissioners  were  em- 
powered to  discharge,  abate,  or  give  respite  of 
time  to  any  such  prisoner,  according  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  might  require,  and  to 
remove  to  the  workhouse  or  house  of  correc- 
tion any  obstinate  prisoner,  who  should  be  found 
to  keep  in  prison  through  his  own  wilful  default, 
or  to  have  run  into  debt  by  a  vicious  course  of 
life.  They  were  also  authorized  to  examine 
into  the  case  of  persons  who  had  fraudulently 
got  out  of  jail  by  means  of  former  acts  for  re- 
lief of  insolvent  debtors,  and  to  recommit  them. 
They  were  to  inquire  into  the  abuse  of  charities 

i;iven  to  prisoners,  and  to  award  punishment 
or  it ;  to  make  orders  for  selling  wholesome 
provisions  to  the  prisoners  at  a  reasonable  prioe ; 
and  to  cause  a  table  of  moderate  fees  to  be 
hung  up  in  every  prison,  the  transgressor  of  I 
which  in  any  particular  was  to  forfeit  fourfold 


to  the  party  iiyored,  and  to  be  set  on  tbe  |db- 
ry.  And  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  prisoner  to- 
fore  his  debts  were  paid,  they  were  empowered 
to  sell  his  estate  for  payment  tbereot  And 
though  prisoners  enlarged  by  this  set  were  not 
liable  to  be  arrested  for  debts  due  before,  3fcc 
their  estates  were  to  remain  subject  to  thdr 
creditors'  satisfoctioQ.  Lastly,  thMe  eonmiti- 
sieners  were  not  to  be  respoosttde  for  thai 
condoct  but  to  Parliament ;  and  in  eaae  of  any 
difficulty,  wherein  they  might  appreiieod  they 
had  not  sufficient  power  for  the  relief  of  jost 
creditors  or  poor  prisoners,  they  were  to  oerti- 
fy  the  same  to  the  House,  with  their  opiMoa 
what  farther  provision  was  necessary  to  to 
made. 

The  four  great  votes  which  followed  tlMss 
measures  sealed  the  fate  of  their  nnconseioni 
originators.  Before  I  proceed  to  describe  tben, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  place  on  record  a  eooi- 
plete  list  of  the  enactments  of  general  govern- 
ment and  policy  which  were  passed  by  tbe  Con- 
vention. They  imbody,  in  connexion  with  tbe 
four  votes  in  question,  the  last  effort  mnde  to 
gather  up  the  fruits  of  the  struggle  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  this  work  to  record,  in  anjrtbiaf 
like  a  permanent  result  or  legislative  actioa  on 
the  people.  Diffbrent  scenes  await  ns  alter 
these  have  passed.  Scenes  of  mingled  sbaoie 
and  glory ;  the  administration  of  a  despotinn 
at  once  brilliant  and  mean ;  the  oppressions  It 
practised,  the  temporary  honours  it  achieved, 
the  few  vain  benefits  it  bestowed,  tbe  partial 
but  glorious  resistance  it  overcame,  the  serions 
and  solemn  lesson  it  taught  to  posterity ;  bat 
none  of  those  higher  aims  which  belong  to  tbs 
higher  provinces  of  statesmanship,  and  1^  wfaich 
alone  may  be  connected  and  consolidated  tbs 
interests  and  the  happiness  of  men  in  dietant 
ages. 

The  list,  compiled  from  the  imperfect  jonr- 
nals  of  the  House,  and  the  relation  of  one  of  its 
members,  who  adopts  the  signature  of  **  L.  O.,** 
may  be  given  thus:  First.  ** An  act  for  the 
committee  of  the  army,  and  treasurers  of  war.** 
Second;  **  An  act  for  constituting  commission- 
ers for  ordering  and  managing  the  ndnuraJiy 
and  tbe  navy."  Third.  **An  act  for  settling 
the  Court  of  Admiralty^"  «•  Much  time,*'  we  are 
told,  **  spent  in  fixing  on  jodgoi."  Ponrtb. 
"An  act  for  taking  away  fines  on  original  wnts,** 
which,  L.  D.  adds,  '*was,  as  some  knowing 
gentlemen  of  worth  in  the  House  affirmed,  to 
the  saving  of  the  people  of  this  CommonwenUb 
£180,000  per  annum,  only  £10,000  or  £\%9W 
thereof  coming  to  the  state."  Fifth.  **  An  net 
touching  the  several  receipts  of  the  revoioe 
and  treasuries  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  tbe 
bringing  them  into  one  treasury."  Sixth.  ^  Aa 
act  for  marriages,  and  the  registering  of  them ; 
as  also  births  and  burials."  "  Much  time," 
subjoins  our  relator,  "spent  in  the  debate  aboot 
marriages,  there  being  many  niceties  and  diffi- 
cult cases  relating  to  that  subject."  Seventh. 
"  An  act  for  the  n»ore  speedy  bringing  in  of  the 
arrears  of  the  excise,  and  settling  commissicw- 
ers  to  that  end."  Eighth.  "  An  act  oonceming 
the  planters  of  tobacco  in  Gloucestershire  and  else- 
where." Ninth.  "  An  act  to  continue  tbe  re- 
ceipta  of  the  excise  till  the  29th  of  Deeembsr 
last."  Tenth.  "  An  act,  additional  and  explnn* 
atory,  for  the  tale  of  the  rematninf  fen-tes 
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'ents,  and  llnisbiiif  the  whole  basinees.*'  EleT- 
mth.  **  An  act  for  settling  Ireland,  and  making 
t  a  pari  of  the  Commonweallh,  and  aoHMMng  the 
xdmeniurers  and  totdierg  with  landt  ;**  wbicb  aot, 
re  are  told,  **beinff  Tory  large  and  compre- 
tensiTe,  took  many  days'  debate  before  it  eoald 
»e  passed  as  a  law."  Twelfth.  **An  act  for 
he  relief  of  creditors  and  poor  prisoners.** 
*  The  frait  of  it/'  L.  D.  obserres,  with  a  jnsti- 
iable  pride,  **  hath  shown  the  worth  of  it,  300 
K>or  starring  soals  having  been  freed  thereby 
n  and  about  London :  a  law  so  just  and  hon- 
ourable as  Enghind  hath  few  better;  which 
massed  not  without  serious  debate."  Thir- 
eenth.  **  An  act  for  accounts,  and  deating  pub- 
ic dehtty  and  for  the  discovery  of  fraud,  and 
concealment  of  anything  due  to  the  Common- 
realtb."  Fourteenth.  **  An  act  for  empower- 
ng  the  committee  of  the  army  to  state  and  de- 
ermine  the  accounts  of  all  soldiers  and  others 
iroployed  by  them,  for  moneys  by  them  re- 
wived  from  the  28th  of  March,  1647,  until  the 
(6th  of  July,  1668."  Fifteenth.  *«  An  act  for 
•edrtMM  of  delay »  and  mitekief»  arising  by  toriie 
f  erroTt  and  writs  of  false  judgment,  in  several 
sases."  Sixteenth.  **  An  act  for  repealing  of  a 
iranch  of  an  act  of  the  late  Parliament,  intituled 
An  act  for  subscribing  the  engagement,'" 
rhich  was  made,  L.  D.  quietly  adds,  **  to  the 
)ase  and  profit  of  the  people,  and  to  the  lots  of 
he  lawyers,'*  Seventeenth.  "An  act  for  the 
-egulatmg  the  making  of  stuffs  in  the  county 
>f  Norwich  and  Norfolk."  Eighteenth.  "  An 
ict  for  a  high  court  of  justice.**  Upon  this, 
L.  D.'s  remark  is  characteristic :  **  It  cost,"  he 
tays,  **  indeed  but  one  day's  time,  the  reading, 
lebate,  and  passing  for  a  law,  by  reason  of  the 
preat  haste  some  gentlemen  made,  pretending 
rreat  danger  to  themselves  and  the  Common- 
wealth, so  as  no  reasons  could  prevail  to  have 
t  recommitted,  as  some  desired ;  or  that  the 
lets  for  treasons  might  be  read  which  the  com- 
nissioners  were  to  proceed  upon,  as  others 
noved  to  have  them ;  nor  yet  that  the  bill 
night  be  engrossed,  being  to  be  a  law  that 
concerned  life,  for  then  it  could  not  have  passed 
ill  the  next  day,  when  some  that  were  perceived 
hat  day  absent  {being  praying  at  the  Black  friars*) 
nighi  be  present,  and  hinder,  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
'eared,  the  passing  of  it ;  which  had  they  done, 
hey  had  saved  much  the  credit  of  the  council, 
or  to  wise  men  it  seemed  a  very  weak^piece. 
\nd  experience  hath  (thanks  be  to  God)  shown 
there  was  not  that  sudden  danger  as  some 
gentlemen  suggested,  who  did  not  let  to  say 
in  answer  to  those  that  would  have  had  it  en- 
grossed against  the  next  morning)  *  that  they 
mew  not  but  by  that  time  they  might  have 
;heir  throats  cut.' "  In  explanation  of  this, 
Jie  case  of  Lilbume  need  only  be  recalled. 
Nineteenth.  '*An  act  for  deoffbristation  and 
mprovement  of  the  forests,  and  of  the  honours, 
nanors,  lands,  and  tenements  within  the  limits 
ind  parambulations  of  the  same,  heretofore 
>elongiBg  to  the  king,  queen,  and  prinoe." 
This  was,  we  are  told,  **  a  very  large  act,  and 
comprehensive  in  the  particulars,  wherein  the 
)Id  farmers  of  the  custom-house,  that  lent  the 
>ld  king  money  to  make  war  with  the  Scots, 
vere  admitted  to  have  their  old  debts  made 
)abUe  faith,  to  double  on,  to  the  sum  of  two 
mndred  aeTenty-aiz  thousand  pounds,  to  tha 


end  to  be  sore  to  have  money  against  the 
spring.  It  was  complied  with  ;  and  some  very 
eminent  and  wise  gentlemen  made  others  be- 
lieve there  was  no  question  but  the  money 
would  be  provided  ready  against  the  times ; 
other  members  of  less  note  [no  doubt  our 
present  informant]  told  the  House  what  they 
thought,  even  as  it  is  come  to  pass."  Twen- 
tieth. **An  act  confirming  the  purchasers  of 
Sir  John  Stowel's  lands,  what  they  had  pur- 
chased of  the  state."  Twenty-first.  **  An  act 
for  an  assessment  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  month,  for  six 
months,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  armies  and 
navy  of  this  Commonwealth."*  Twenty-sec- 
ond. **An  act  for  continuing  the  privileges 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  county  of  Lancaster." 
Twenty-third.  **  An  act  touching  idiots  and  luna* 
tics,**  Twenty. fourth.  "An  act  for  enabling 
commissioners  of  Parliament  for  compounding 
with  delinquents  to  dispose  of  two  parts  of  the 
lands  and  estates  of  recusants,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Commonwealth."  This  act,  we  again 
learn  from  L.  D.,  "  cost  much  time  in  the  de- 
bate of  it ;  for  that  some  gentlemen  fearing  it 
amounted  to  the  toleration  of  popery,  did 
strongly  oppose  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  so  mod- 
elized  as  that  it  was  never  like  to  attain  the 
end  aimed  at,  as  some  then  declared ;  of  which 
experience  now  can  best  declare  and  speak." 
Twenty-fiflh.  "  A  second  act  for  the  constitu- 
ting commissioners  for  ordering  and  managing 
of  the  Admiralty  and  navy."    Twenty-sixth. 


*  **  Thit,"  Mjra  tha  aathor  of  th«  Euot  lUlatioa  (th« 
eorkmt  puiphl«t  I  hftv«  %\ntAjr  qaot«i),  "wm  a  very 
Ury*  act,  and  took  tip  roanj  days  io  th«  dabata  and  paatinf 
of  It,  Hurt  bting  a  denrt^  i/pcttUU  it  might  hmvt  ottii,  #• 
have  abated  tpouthimg  of  that  nan,  amd  that  it  might  be  hid 
tqaalfy.  Many  voCei  passed,  and  vary  sharp  debatas,  by 
raason  of  tha  graat  inaqaslity  that  was  aridant  in  tha  lay- 
ing of  tha  tai,  soma  coan^as  baariag  baynnd  tbair  propor- 
tion, and  soma  much  lass,  which  mada  tha  bardan  mora 
ffriaroas  than  otharwisa  it  would  ba.  Whan,  aftar  many 
days  spant  in  tha  nodeliaing  of  tha  bill,  and  it  cana  to  b« 
passsd,  soma  gantlaman  gSTa  thair  raasons  why  ther  oould 
not  giTs  thair  yaa  to  pass  it  for  a  law,  for  tha  unrightaooa- 
nass  thst  was  ia  it  (and  toatethit^  else),  which  had  baaa 
laid  forth  in  tha  dabata  :  tha  graat  inaqnality  batwiil 
ooontry  and  country,  city  and  city,  handrad  and  hundrad ; 
and  so  of  jNUtictilar  astatas,  sooia  paying  bat  two  or  thra« 
shillings  in  tha  pound,  and  others  fiMir  and  five,  ;raa,  soma 
tan  or  twalra  shillings  for  their  real  aststa,  basidas  what 
they  paid  for  thair  parsooal ;  soma  of  Londoa  passiooalaly 
oomplaiBed  of  being  orarratad,  thay  paying  £9li00  a  mooto, 
tha  fifteenth  part  of  tha  whole  aaaessment  of  the  Common- 
wealth, when,  as  thay  with  neat  confidence  aflinned,  thay 
ware  not  the  fortieth  part  or  the  Commonwealth  in  ralua, 
as  their  case  now  was.  Tha  act  engrossed,  and  the  qoas- 
tion  being  put,  tha  noes  (as  to  the  making  it  a  law  that 
very  day),  had  they  been  prosecuted  to  the  pile,  had  haaard' 
ed  the  patting  of  tl,  it  having  being  earnestly  prssaed  that 
it  might  be  amended  ai  tha  table,  or  raoommittad  to  ba 
amended  against  the  next  day.  A  gentleman  that  ftrst 
moved  to  have  the  Hoate  five  vp  that  wtorming  they  isert 
distolvedt  made  thit  one  of  kit  reatont  why  he  eoald  tit  ma 
loiter  with  hit  felhwtt  beeamte  «f  their  deakng  to  disiw 
gewaawtly  wiih  the  amy,  soma  other  gentleman  havinf 
spoken  to  the  same  aoeoant ;  but  as  to  this,  thooa  that  gava 
tlieir  noes  against  the  then  passing  of  tha  bill  opon  tha  ao- 
oount  before,  can  say,  fhey  never  wars  in  arms  against  tha 
ParUamant  and  army,  nor  ware  aver  in  Oxford,  or  any  other 
garrison  that  stood  in  opposition  to  them.  And  for  their 
coostant  cordial  affectioa  to  them,  they  may  safely  say. 
withoat  boasting,  thay  have  been  but  a  very  little  behind 
tbam  that  have  been  tha  higheat  and  bast  affected  in  tha 
nation,  whatever  thoae  gentlemen  please  to  sav.  To  eadaav- 
oor  to  have  the  asssssment  eqnalW  laid  and  borne  tended 
moch  to  the  army's  good  rather  than  hurt,  whereby  thay 
might  eontinne  to  enjoy  tha  love  and  affection  of  the  paopla 
unto  them.**  So  began,  as  I  have  already  obeerved,  tha 
qnamls  and  contentions,  which  in  the  roor  concladin|f 
▼otes  received  their  Anal  oonaommation.  The  writer  of  this 
yaaaaga  aaaaw  to  kavt  takaa  s  daoidad  part  himaslf. 
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*•  An  act  for  the  better  atii  nme  tftdwd  iiM€«v- 
0iy  cjf  4lnee€9  and  kigkwofmm,"  We  have  to 
aM,  in  conclndingtbe  list,  that  ^  there  was  also 
a  bill  broo^t  ia  and  read,  aad  debated,  for  ike 
mnUimg  of  Scoilmnd  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng^ 
land,  MS  c  part  of  ity  with  efual  primUgtOf  wbteh 
spent  two  or  three  days'  debate  ia  a  grand 
Gonnrattee  of  the  H«iise»  before  it  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed,  being  a  thiag  of  very  great 
weight  and  coneernmeat :  being  eagroseed,  it 
lay  ready  oa  the  table  to  be  read  and  passed ; 
but  the  Highkoders  patting  the  oouatry  into 
disteniper,  it  was  aet  put  to  be  passed  for  a 
law  while  the  House  oontiaued."* 

*  It  ii  acarccl/  worth  while  nowadays  to  refiit«  the 
Cftlamniea  which  Lord  Clarendon  to  notoriootly  indulged 
ag^nit  hit  op|ioiieatt ;  b«t  after  this  litt,  it  amr  aaraae  tba 
Boader  to  bear  the  MMe  htttorian  cwAky  obeerre  that 
'*  th#ie  men  who  to^  apnp  themteWet  the  tupreoM  aothor- 
Hy  of  the  nation,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  near 
•ix  monthi,  to  the  amazement  aad  evea  mirth  of  the  people, 
ntittr  taUred  uaim  <Mjr  grm»0  or  ttrimis  49k€t*  thtd  might 
tend  to  any  nttlement^  but  generally  exprected  great  tbarp* 
nets  and  aoiraoeity  againtt  tne  clergy,  and  againtt  all  leam> 
ing,  ovt  of  whidi  they  thoaght  the  clergy  had  grown,  and 
atill  wuald  prow.  TlMy  looked  upon  the  fanctioo  itaelf  to 
be  antJ>Chnttian^  the  pertunt  to  be  bardeoaome  to  the  peo- 

Sle.  and  the  requiring  and  paving  of  tithes  to  be  absolute 
ndaicm,  and  so  thought  fit  that  they  should  be  abolished 
togetber.  And  that  thera  night  oot,  for  tho  time  to  caaie, 
be  any  race  of  people  who  aiaht  revive  theee  pretenoee, 
thev  proposed  that  mU  laitdi  Monginf  to  the  wtivertitieSf 
end  eotleges  in  those  «iweer«tfie«,  mighi  be  gotd^  and  that 
the  meaey  arising  thereby  should  be  dtspeeed  of  fur  the 
p«blic  aecvice,  and  to  eaae  the  paople  Iron  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  contributions.**  It  is  unnecessarr  to  observe  that 
Bo  shadow  of  any  such  motion  or  proposal  relating  to  the 
nniversities  was  ever  made  in  the  House.  The  only  attempt  | 
that  carried  even  the  smalteat  tendency  that  way  was  the 
aeheme  for  abolishing  of  tithee.  **  And  this  prnfeot^**  as  we 
are  assured  by  a  member,  *'  was  so  fnr  from  being  intended  I 
to  the  preradioe  of  the  paroohial  clerfy,  that  the  design  we 
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msryaeZ,  tardsajemc,  and  heimg  the  occaeion  t^  Htigiom* 
la»-emite ;  and  that  a  bill  was  o^red,  on  the  day  of  the 
Parliameat's  reaignatien,  for  rendering  the  rtveaueo  of  the 
dern^  more  certain  and  equal,  by  reducing  beneficea  of 
£9M  a  yoM  and  upward,  and  odvaiictN/v  fiott  of  a  emaUer 
imo0me^  and  also  for  making  a  provision  for  the  widows  aad 
children  of  ministers ;  bat  that  this  equitable  proposal  was 
refused  a  reading,  aad  that  therefui*  the  charge  against 
«ae  part  of  the  Uoose,  of  an  intent  to  destroy  the  ministry, 
sras  a  greuadlees  reproisch,  east  apon  thnes  whoendeavottred 
mily  to  take  off  oppreeeions  and  grievances.**  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  is  the  laes  liable  to  be  controverted,  after  the 
statement  already  proved  in  this  work  that  the  Long  Par> 
liament,  when  they  abolished  episonpacy,  and  aold  the  tem* 
poral  rsvenaes  of  the  bishops,  deans,  aind  chapters,  4(c., 
made  aa  expraes  reserve  of  ail  their  impropriations,  which 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  iacrease  of  the  revanoeo  of  the 
parochial  clergy  aad  heads  of  colleges.  The  saaie  reeerve 
•f  impropriations  was  made  in  the  act  passed  by  this  Coa- 
yentiou  lur  enabling  delinquents  to  compound  for  their  ea- 
tates.  In  connexion  with  these  calnmniea,  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  what  is  said  on  the  subject  by  the  author  of  the  Exact 
Eolation.  *'  The  Uouee,**  he  obeervea,  "  was  at  least  not 
altngether  idle,  nor  at  a  stand  in  their  work,  so  as  there 
was  no  need  to  have  them  dissolved  oa  that  score ;  indeed. 


Much  Bwre  might  have  beea  done  aad  proceeded  in,  if  there 
had  not  b#»ea  suMMthing  that  did  let.  The  two  great  griev- 
aacee  of  the  kw  aad  tithes  had  such  friends  ia  the  House, 


as  that,  when  either  of  thoee  things  oaaM  iato  debate,  the 
House  was  as  divided  iato  two  parts :  the  oae  venr  tadolgeat, 
atill  pleadiag  and  making  defen<«  in  their  behalf;  the  other 
aadfavouring  the  redress  of  them.  Great  ooonsels  agree 
not  la  all  thtaga  preeeatly :  yet  is  that  ao  good  groaad  of 
their  dieenlutioa.  That  the  Hoaee  was  aot  idle,  aw  at  a 
staad,  nor  ia  an  incapacity  to  do  the  work  of  the  nation, 
though  ao  divided  as  aforesaid,  may,  besides  what  ^;>pear> 
eth  already,  be  farther  taken  knowledge  of  by  theee  ensuing 
votes  whioh  f<41ow.  There  were  foor  great  votes  that 
1  ia  the  time  of  the  sittiag  of  the  House,  which  eoate 
lete  mere  nmeh  diepleaeed  at,  nnd  they  paeeed  not  with- 
out  great  debate.  First,  a  vote  for  abolishlag  aad  Ukiag 
away  the  Coort  of  Chaacery ;  Sdiy,  a  vote  for  a  asw  body  or 
model  of  the  law ;  3dly,  a  vote  to  take  away  the  power  of 
natrona  to  make  preeeatatioas ;  4thly,  that  anaooent  aega- 
ti*e  vote  of  aot  agreeiag  with  the  report  of  the  oommittaa 
for  tithaa,  twiohwf  what  th^  iV»tad,  aa  tha  beat  wv  to 


The  tint  of  the  fiMMr  fiuMDa  TOtee 
aloae  remain  to  be  laentiooed  was  a  4ecte»> 
tion  that  the  Court  of  Chanoeiy  should  he  to> 
tally  taken  awi^  and  abolished.  Ia  nlmntx 
erery  reoeat  petiiioa  of  the  people  to  the  an- 
preaie  authority  of  the  aation.  coro|4aifiis  had 
been  anade  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  of  its 
dilatory  proceedings;  of  the  eoormous  enpetme 
which  it  eatailed  oa  its  suitors ;  and  of  the 
SQspioious  nature  of  its  decisioas,  ao  liable  lo 
be  inftaeneed  by  the  personal  parti aliiies  and 
intereats  of  the  judge.  At  last  this  ^  liule 
Parliament"  grappled  with  the  nighty  eviil 
The  debate*  which  was  filled  with  interest  and 
excitement,  lasted  two  days.*  The  enemies 
of  the  court  mustered  all  their  force  agaiast  it, 
and,  on  the  main  question,  the  resiataace  of  iu 
friends  was  feeble.  It  was  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
movers  of  the  vote  affirmed,  U^  greatest  griet- 
aace  of  the  nation.  For  dilatoriaeas,  eharfe- 
ableoess,  and  a  (acuity  of  bleeding  the  people 
in  the  purse-vein,  even  to  their  uUer  pertshlng 
and  undoing,  it  might  compare  with,  if  not 
surpass,  any  court  in  the  world.  It  was  ooofi- 
dently  asserted  by  persons  of  great  weight  that 
there  were  depending  in  that  court  28.0M  caus- 
es, some  of  which  had  been  going  on  for  five, 
ten»  twenty,  and  thirty  years !  that  there  bad 
been  spent  therein  thousands  of  pouoda,  to  tbe 
ruin,  nay,  utter  undoing,  of  many  families! 
that  no  ship  (that  is,  cause)  almost  sailed  m 
the  sea  of  the  law,  but,  first  or  last,  it  put  into 
that  port,  where  it  suffered  so  much  loss  that 
tbe  remedy  was  worse  than  tbe  disease ;  that 
what  was  ordered  in  it  one  day  was  contra- 
dicted the  next,  so  that  in  some  causes  there 
had  been  500  orders  or  more ;  and  that,  at  last, 
when  the  purses  of  clients  began  to  be  emptied, 
and  their  spirits  a  little  cooled,  then,  by  a  ref- 
erence to  some  gentleman  in  the  country*  the 
cause  came  to  be  suddenly  ended !  In  one 
worfl,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  no  better 
than  **  a  mystery  ^f  wickedneee  and  a  MtamdxMg 
ekeat.^^i  TUe  friends  of  tbe  court,  in  apparent 
inability  to  weaken  the  popular  streofth  of 
these  arguments,  reserved  themselves  for  the 
•  more  difficult  question  of  detail ;  and,  after  a 
I  brief  and  ineffectual  resistance,  suflered  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  be  "  voted  dowo.*^t 
;  Then  arose  that  question  of  detail --how  to 
give  to  the  vote  the  shape  and  efficacy  of  law 
;  —how,  in  other  words,  to  dispose  of  the  causes 
'  actually  pending  in  the  court,  and  to  substitute 
a  less  objectionable  tribunal  in  its  place.  It 
I  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  law  atlairs, 
;  but  the  first  bill  they  prepared  was  rejected. 
j  Its  provisions  were  deemed  inadequate  to  the 
proper  arrangement  of  what  shotild  be  done, 
after  the  court  was  abolished,  respecting  caus- 
es actually  before  it.  A  aecond  bill  underwent 
the  same  fate.  A  third  was  iudged  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  vote  to  have  had  too  much  of  the 
lawyers  themselves  in  its  concoction,  and  the 
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eject  soandaloas,  prophaae,  ai 
on  which  prseaatly  foUowwl  the  disaalaneaaf  tba 
*  Whitelocka'a  Maaeriala. 

t  The  debate  is  sodsscribed  in  tba  Exact  Rclatxoa,  a.  tl 
X  **  How  did  good  people  rejoioc,**  aays  a  writar  or  i^ 
tkae,  *<  whea  ther  heard  of  that  vote,  aad  how  sai  Md  w 
rowfal  ware  the  tewyora  and  daika  Iw  tba  liar  af  ^  has 
of  their  great  Diaaa,  amy  be  rsmembarsd,  with  tlMtr  giaat 
joy  in  making  boalltes  aad  driaUag  sack  wWa  tbar  woe 
deKversd  fraai  Nmit  feaas  bj  tba  iliaiidHiaa  aC  tht  Itfs 
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««Teaedle8  H  pvetoribed  wei«  innifkied  worae 
than  the  diaease."  It  was,  wHbout  hesitatioe, 
rejaeted.  Tena  aaw  approaebed  ;  aad  Uie 
nembers  who  iMd  takan  foramoet  part  against 
the  lawyers  and  ^^thenr  great  Diana,*'  reso* 
lutely  put  forth  a  bill  to  suspend  all  chancery 
proceedinga  lor  one  month,  till  an  effectual 
provision  ooaM  be  made  to  meet  every  diffi- 
culty. To  this,  however,  the  lawyers  and 
their  partisans  ofihred  the  most  determined 
jwatstaace  they  had  yet  ventured  to  make. 
Cromwell  openfy  assisted  them  ;*  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  some  of  their  more 
strenuous  adversaries  from  town,  they  B>an- 
•ged  to  fling  the  measure  oot.t  Exasperated 
to  ooaduct  as  extreme,  the  reformers  in  turn 
oolleoted  all  the  power  they  could  command  in 
the  House,  brought  up  their  absent  members, 
prepared  themselves  for  a  final  rally  against 
what  they  termed  the  **  nuisance  of  the  nation," 
and  within  a  few  days  presented  a  fourth  bill ! 
In  this,  the  defects  of  all  the  previous  attempts, 
and  particularly  of  the  tot  bill,  were  remedied, 
provision  being  made  in  it,  in  particular,  for  a 
proper  conchMion  to  suits  now  in  hand,  as  well 
as  ioT  the  termination  of  such  causes  as  were 
evdinarily  brought  into  chancery,  so  that  they 
abould  be  decided  in  a  abort  time,  and  for  the 
BSDSt  part  at  an  exprase  of  thirty  or  forty  shil- 
lings !  All  opposition  to  this  bill  was  over- 
borne. It  was  read  twice  in  one  day,  and 
committed,  and  would  roost  certainly  htfve 
passed,  had  not  subsequent  proceediujgs  been 
cut  short  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament. 
But  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  only  one  stall 
Bi  the  Augeaa  stable  of  the  law,  and  in  this 
little  Parliament  had  the  very  aoul  of  a  Her- 
cules sprang  forth  against  all  such  impurities 
of  the  time.  Their  second  great  votevto  be 
recorded  was  for  a  general  revision  and  new 
modelling  of  the  whole  body  of  the  law.  That 
design,  which  the  greatest  jurists  and  philoso- 
phers of  our  country,  from  Baeoa  to  Beotham, 
have  won  fame  by  nnerely  propounding  and 
shaping  forth  in  theory,  has  alone  been  boldly 
and  practically  grappled  with  by  this  so-called 
mean  and  ignorant  assembly !  What,  they 
ashed,  made  up  the  law  1  A  voluminous  col- 
lection of  statutes,  many  of  them  almost  un- 
known, and  many  inapplicable  in  existing  cir- 
eomstances ;  the  dicta  of  judges,  perhaps  ig- 
aorant,  frequently  partial  and  interested ;  the 
reports  of  cases,  but  so  contradictory,  that  they 
were  regularly  marshalled  in  hosts  against 
each  other ;  and  the  usages  of  particular  dia- 
tricts,  only  to  be  asoertain^  through  the  treach- 
etous  memories  of  the  most  aged  of  the  inhab- 

»  Godwin,  vol.  {«.,  p.  57t. 

t  Wb«n  Cromw*!!,  Wtvever,  bad  hiAf  Mttbd  KiniMir 
m  power,  be  did  not  acropltt,  in  th*  jew  followinf  ,  to  net 
npon  the  vote  he  tbn«  oppoeed !  In  1055  he  iHued  an  onJi- 
onnce.  Gontittinf  of  tixty-iefvn  nrticlet,  **for  the  better 
ng«l*tmf  •ndlindtinf  chojarifdietionof  thaHiglk  Court  of 
Ctraaoeij."  The  committionere  of  tbo  nent  fenl,  Wid- 
drington  and  Whitelocke,  with  Lenthal,  the  master  of  the 
rottt,  infonned  him  by  letter,  on  ita  aopearance,  that  they 
had  eoufht  the  Lord,  but  did  not  And  themeelvea  free  to 
act  aecotdiaf  to  the  ordinance.  Bat,  alaa  for  them  !  the 
ilif  htest  food*will  from  the  people  had  become  more  impor- 
tut  to  the  Lord  Protector  than  the  moot  potent  inaction  of 
liho  lawyvn ;  aad  tharefof*  Cromwell,  without  the  smalleflt 
delay  or  aoraple,  look  the  naals  from  the  irat  twQ,and  gana 
them  to  Fiannes  aad  Lisle.  Lenthal  opportnnely  overcame 
hia  aeniplee,  and  remained  in  office.    See  Scobell,  p.  IM, 


itanta.  EagUshmert  had  a  right  tp  know  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed ;  it 
was  easy  to  collect  from  the  present  system 
all  that  was  really  useful ;  to  improve  it  by 
necessary  add^ioaa  ;  aad  to  comprise  the 
whole  within  the  shape  and  compass  of  a  sin- 
gle reaaoaaUy-alted  volume.  A  debate  was 
aecordiagly  held,  which  lasted,  in  the  midst  of 
very  great  excitemeec  and  a  furiaus  opposition, 
for  two  days.  The  result  was  a  vote  to  ex* 
press  the  neeeasity  of  the  measure,  and  to 
refer  ita  detaila  to  the  committee  already  ap- 
pointed, of  whom,  as  I  have  said,  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  afterward  lord-high-chanoellor 
of  England,  was  a  chief  member.  The  com- 
mittee began  with  crimes— 4reason  in  the  first 
place,  and  secondly  murder.  The  plan  was, 
that  this  **  new  body  of  law,"  when  formed  by 
the  committee,  was  to  undergo  the  patient  re- 
vision of  the  House,  and,  as  they  should  see 
cause,  to  be  in  each  of  its  parts  adopted  or 
rejected. 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  was  tremendous, 
and  every  inch  of  ground  without  and  within 
the  House  was  fought  indeed  desperately,  and 
with  all  the  basest  expedients  of  faction.  The 
first  point  laid  hold  of  after  the  vote  was  an  er- 
ror of  the  clerk  of  the  House  in  wording  it. 
*'  The  clerk,'*  says  the  author  of  the  Exact  Re- 
lation, <*  in  drawing  up  the  question,  put  the 
word  body  instead  of  model,  which  some  mem- 
bers, for  the  passing  of  the  vote  before  and  af- 
ter, deaired  to  have  altered  ;  but  others,  lovers 
of  the  law  as  now  it  is,  opposed  tfu  alteration  of 
the  word,  being  very  angry  at  the  vote ;  and  so 
it  went  as  it  was,  with  some  seeming  disad- 
vantage by  means  of  the  word  body,  which  some 
of  those  aforesaid,  being  angry,  would  need  fhn- 
cy,  and  accordingly  reported,  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  law,  and  take  away  the  laws 
ufe  had  been  fighting  for  all  this  while  as  our  Inrih- 
right  and  inheritance;  and  such  a  noise  was 
made  about  it,  that  made  many  believe  that  the 
House  was  modelized  cf  monsters  rather  than 
men  of  reason  and  judgment.*'  The  writer  adda 
that,  notwithstanding,  •*  there  were  very  sober 
and  moderate  gentlemen  in  the  account  of  aU 
men,  that  concurred  heartily  in  this  vote,  and 
upon  whom  little  blemish  will  stick.'*  And  no 
doubt,  being  such,  these  hard  words  did  not 
miKsh  aflfbct  them,  since  all  reformers  mast  wear 
that  epithet  of  monsters  till  they  transfor  it 
finally  to  the  abuses  they  have  resolved  to  over- 
throw. 

Cromwell  assisted,  with  all  his  eneiigy,  the 
outcry  raised  against  the  vote,  and,  strength- 
ened by  his  authority,  there  arose  from  out  of 
the  courts  and  purlieus  of  Westminster  such  a 
multitudinous  and  tumultuous  clamour  of  voi- 
ces and  of  pena,  that  the  like  had  not  been  heard 
before,  to  **  protect  from  ruin  the  venerable 
fabric  of  EngliBh  jurisprudence."  The  pre- 
sumption of  these  ignorant  and  fanatical  legis- 
lators was  ridiculed  by  every  device  of  false* 
hood ;  the  desigh  was  ascribed  to  them  of  sub- 
stituting the  law  of  Moses  for  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and  the  people  were  earnestly  conjured 
to  unite  in  defence  of  their  *•  birthright  and  in- 
heritance," for  the  preservation  of  which  so 
many  misenee  had  been  endured  aad  so  much 
blood  had  been  shed.  This  charge  of  an  inten- 
tion to  overthrow  all  custom  and  common  sense 
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in  faToar  of  the  law  of  Motes  was  afterward 
frequently  insisted  on  by  Cromwell.  It  rested 
altogether  on  a  single  eipression  osed  in  the 
debate,  that  neither  the  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  theft,  nor  the  sparing  the 
lives  of  men  for  murder,  under  the  notion  and 
name  of  manslaughter,  ought  to  be  sanctioned 
in  the  new  code,  because  no  such  things  were 
to  be  found  in  the  **  law  of  God"  or  the  sanc- 
tion of  **  right  reason.** 

But  a  vindication  of  the  purpose  and  neces- 
sity of  this  vote,  and  of  the  intentions  of  its 
originators,  has  been  left  on  record  by  one  of 
themselves,  and  possesses  too  much  interest 
and  value  to  be  here  omitted.  The  main  grounds 
for  it,  he  tells  us,  as  rested  upon  in  the  debate, 
were  the  **  intricacy,  uncertainty,  and  incon- 
gruity of  the  laws  as  now  they  are.  First,**  he 
continues,  **  that  whereas  the  law9  ought  to  be 
eaey,  plain^  and  thort,  $o  that  they  who  were  to  be 
eubject  to  them,  and  have  benefit  by  them,  might 
be  able  to  know  and  understand  them  in  tome 
good  measure,  they  are  now  so  voluminous,  and 
thereby  intricate  and  uncertain,  dark  and  con- 
cealed, as  few  are  able  to  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  them.  Those  of  the  profession  of  the 
law  differ,  in  very  many  cases,  what  the  law  is, 
and  are  of  several  opinions  about  this  thing  and 
the  other ;  and  then  how  should  others,  though 
highly  concerned,  be  able  to  understand  them, 
and  their  interest  therein  contained,  there  be- 
ing so  many  law-books  of  great  bulk,  so  many 
old  musty  records,  reports,  and  book-cases,  as 
that,  after  the  time  spent  in  sehoot-leamingy  the 
rest  of  the  time  of  the  flower  of  a  man^s  yearsvmdd 
be  little  enough  to  read  them  over  and  peruse  them; 
and  besides,  those  records  and  book-cases  are 
very  ill  guides  or  lights  to  go  by,  for  who  know- 
eth  the  circumstances  that  did  attend  them, 
which  often  alter  the  whole  case  1  Who  know- 
eth  whether,  in  those  cases,  bribery  did  not 
make  the  judgment ;  or  the  powerfulness  of 
some  great  man ;  or  the  love  or  hatred  of  the 
judge ;  or  the  negligence  or  corruption  of  the 
advocate  1  And,  besides,  in  those  law  cases, 
some  precedents  are  directly  contrary  to  others ; 
and  an  advocate  or  counsel  allegeth  one  case 
or  report,  and  another  another ;  and  then  the 
judge  foUoweth  which  he  pleaseth.  How  ar- 
bitrary is  the  law  in  this  case !  And  at  what 
uncertainty  are  the  great  interests  and  proper- 
ties of  men !  .  . .  Besides,  how  various  are  the 
customs  which,  notwithstanding,  pass  for  law  ! 
usually  unknown  but  to  some  old  man  of  the 
place,  which,  though  it  be  ever  so  unrighteous 
and  unreasonable,  time  out  of  mind  carries  it. 
How  bulky  and  voluminous  are  the  statute- 
books  !  and  of  so  great  a  price  that  few  are  able 
to  buy  them ;  and  so  large  that  few  can  spare  time 
to  read  them,  to  know  their  right,  and  how  they  are 
concerned  in  them ;  and  yet  they  must  be  judged, 
and  stand  or  fall  by  them.  And  many  times  some 
musty  statute,  of  a  hundred  years  old  and  more 
imprinted,  is  found  and  made  use  of  by  some 
crafty  lawyer,  to  the  undoing  of  an  honest  man 
that  meant  no  hurt,  nor  knew  anything  at  all  of 
the  danger," 

The  wisdom  and  humanity  of  these  argu- 
ments are  surely  not  to  be  disputed.  The  wri- 
ter afterward  goes  on  to  describe  the  measures 
adopted  in  realization  of  theuL  "  Upon  some- 
thing,** he  says,  "held  forth  to  this  effect,  the 


vote  was  first  carried  fyr  m  new  body  or  i 
of  the  law ;  and  a  committee  cboseo  to  that 
end,  who  met  often,  and  had  tfae  help  of  sobm 
gentlemen  of  worth,  that  bad  deoerred  welt  of 
their  country,  being  true  patriots  ;  wtio  Uked 
well  the  thing,  as  very  osefol  and  <tesirmble ;  it 
being  not  a  destroying  of  the  law,  or  pottinf  it 
down,  as  some  scandaloosly  reported,  hot  a  re- 
dudng  the  wholesome,  ptai,  and  good  Uwo  iato  a 
body,  from  them  that  are  useless  and  oeUofiaU; 
such  as  eoncemed  the  bishops  and  Holy  Cbmch, 
so  called,  and  were  made  in  fovoar  of  kings, 
and  the  lusts  of  groat  mgn,  ofwkiek  ikera  mre  very 
many.  If  the  law  of  God  be  eyed,  and  rigkc 
reason  looked  into  in  all,  there  be  some  tews 
that  are  contrary  to  both,  as  the  putUng-  fncs  to 
death  for  theft,  the  sparing  the  Uies  of  mem  for 
murder,  under  the  notion  and  name  ^  mmmsdaugk' 
ter — a  term  and  distinction  not  wood  in  tka 
righteous  law  of  God ;  and  that  onrcasonsMe 
law,  that  if  a  wagon  or  cart,  dec.,  driven  by  tbe 
owner  or  some  other,  with  never  so  mtieli  cara, 
fall  and  kill  any  person,  the  owner,  though  It 
were  his  own  son  or  servant,  that  eooM  no  way 
help  it,  shall  lose  his  boise  and  wagon  by  the 
profane  and  superstitious  name  of  deodtand ; 
and  the  owners  of  the  goods  shaH  loae  theaa 
also  upon  the  same  account,  tboogh  tbej  wcte 
as  innocent  as  AbeL  Other  instanoea  mlfht 
also  be  given.  The  way  the  oommittee  took 
in  order  to  their  work,  which  must  needs  be 
elaborate,  was,  by  reducing  the  several  lasso  to 
their  proper  heads  to  whiek  they  did  hdtmg,  oudoo 
modewnng  or  imbodying  of  them ;  taking  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  them,  and  what  the  law 
of  God  said  in  the  case,  and  how  agreeable  to 
right  reason  they  were ;  likewise  how  fro^oo^ 
tionable  ike  jmnishment  was  to  the  offence  or  crime  ; 
and  wherein  there  seemed  anything  either  de- 
ficient or  excessive,  to  offer  a  supply  and  rem- 
edy, in  order  to  rectifying  the  wb<^  The 
committee  began  with  criminals.  Treason  be- 
ing the  highest,  they  considered  the  kinda  there- 
of; what  vras  meet  to  be  adjudged  tnsasoo  la 
a  free  commonwealth,  and  what  was  meet  to 
be  the  punishment  of  grand  and  petty  treasoa. 
Then  they  proceeded  to  murder,  the  kinds  of 
it,  and  what  was  to  be  so  adjtidged,  and  the 
punishment  thereof  The  like  they  ioteaded 
concerning  theft,  and,  t^r,  to  have  aaoeftaia- 
cd  and  secured  property  t  as  also  the  exeootive 
part  of  the  law,  so  as  a  person  aboold  not  need 
to  psit  with  one  property  to  secure  and  keep 
another.,  as  now  it  is ;  persons  being  fotoed  to 
lose  the  property  of  their  oow  to  keep  the  prop- 
erty of  their  horse,  or  one  parcel  of  land  to  pre- 
serve and  keep  another.  This  body  of  law, 
when  modelised,  was  to  be  reported  to  tha 
House  to  be  considered  of,  and  paaeed  by  them 
as  they  shoald  see  cause :  a  worh  in  itself  great, 
and  of  high  esteem  with  many*  for  the  good 
fruit  and  benefit  that  would  arise  from  it ;  by 
which  means  the  huge  volumes  of  the  law 
would  come  to  be  reduced  into  the  bi(pesa  of 
a  pocket-book,  as  it  is  proportionably  m  iVew- 
England  and  elsewhere.  A  thing  of  so  great 
worth  and  benefit  as  England  is  not  yet  worthy 
of,  nor  likely  in  a  short  time  to  be  so  blessed 
as  to  enjoy.  And  this  being  the  tme  end  and 
endeavour  of  those  members  that  laboured  ia 
that  committee,  it  is  submitted  to  every  god^ 
and  rational  man  in  the  nation,  wheftar.  as  ii 
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mait  MtelftBd  wMwdljr  nported  and  ohifged 
upon  peiMHifl  Acting  in  so  nwoh  love  to  their 
country,  thetr  endenToore  tended  to  destroy  the 
whole  laws,  and  pulling  them  op  by  the  roots.** 
The  appeal  wUl  be  honestly  answered  at  last, 
eYsa  though  deferred  till  now.  Nor  are  there 
many  rational  men  among  os  who,  while  they 
offer  their  hearty  sympathy  to  the  honourable 
motiTSs  and  exertiona  of  this  writer  and  his  as- 
sociates,  will  not  also  avow,  in  shame  and  re- 
gret, that  the  design  they  had  thus  commenced 
two  hundred  years  ago  was  indeed  a  thing  of 
ao  great  worth  and  benefit  that  England  is  not 
yet  worthy  of  it,  nor  likely  in  a  ahort  time  to  be 
so  blessed  as  to  eiOoy  it ! 

The  soldiera  and  lawyers  having  thus  been 
thoroughly  roused  by  the  first  two  of  these  fa- 
mous Totes,  it  was  reserved  for  the  remaining 
two  to  provoke  the  parsons  and  the  patrons  of 
livings..  The  third  great  vote,  for  example,  in- 
volved the  aut^t  of  presentations  to  benefices. 
It  assaulted  "  Satan  himselT*  in  his  '*  strong- 
hold*' of  advowsons.  Nothing  could  certainly 
be  more  adverse  to  that  religious  spirit— call  it 
lervnnt  or  fanatical,  seek  it  among  Independents 
or  Presbyterians — now  in  undoubted  prevalence 
with  a  n^iority  of  the  English  people,  than  these 
rights  of  presentation  and  advowson,  where  in 
the  first  case  the  possessor  of  a  certain  proper- 
ty claimed  the  power  of  naming  the  priest  of 
the  parish  where  his  property  lay,  and  in  the 
secund  (aa  the  term  is  used  in  ordinary  aocep- 
laiion),  for  a  given  sum  of  money  disposed  of 
that  Higfat  to  another,  against  the  first  vacancy 
Lbat  should  occur.  It  was,  the  originators  of 
Lhia  vote  contended,  contrary  to  reason  that 
loy  private  individual  should  possess  the  pow- 
ir  of  imposing  a  spiritual  guide  upon  his  neigh- 
KNin,  and  therefore  they  argued  that  presents- 
ioos  should  be  abolished,  and  the  choice  of  the 
amis«er  be  veated  in  the  body  of  the  parish- 
ooers,  who  might  thus  have  the  power,  in  se- 
eciing  a  jireacher  that  was  to  lead  them  in 
he  ways  of  eternal  life,  to  secure  one  whose 
aodes  of  thinking  coincided  with  their  own, 
lod  «rho8e  temper,  general  carriage,  and  habits 
f  life  were  agreeable  to  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
oeation  had  deeply  interested  and  aroused  vast 
iMobers  of  patrons  of  livings  and  influential 
ten  of  that  class,  who  sought  against  Pariia- 
keniary  oppression  the  **  protection*'  of  the 
>rd-ceneral ;  and  an  eameat  stand  was  accord- 
i^ly  made  in  their  favour.  The  vote  was  car- 
ed, however,  on  the  17th  of  November,  that 
»e  right  of  preseoution  to  benefices  should  be 
iken  away,  and  the  people  in  the  several  par- 
ties he  authorized  to  choose  their  own  instruc- 
»r«.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  at  the  aame  time 
-de red  to  be  brought  in. 
XtM  last  and  most  fatal  of  all  the  votes  in- 
>Ived  the  much- vexed  question  of  tithes,  and 
ne  somewhat  strangely  brought,  as  by  a  **  side 
iod,**  before  the  House.  The  result  of  a 
lAT^e  debate"  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eston  had  been  an  understanding  or  agree- 
eot  that  tithes  ought  to  be  abolished,  and 
tfft  in  their  atead  a  eompenaation  should  be 
ftdtf  to  the  impropriators,  and  a  decent  main- 
omasce  provided  for  the  clergy.  We  have 
00,  accordingly,  that  one  of  the  committeea 
Etoia  were  named  for  the  discussion  and  ar- 
ti^esnenl  of  many  of  the  moat  important 
iB 
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qncMiiona  of  pohtto  policy  waa  chosen  to  ex- 
amine into  tithes,  with  a  special  instruction  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  sacredness  of  the  prop- 
erty which  was  thus  constituted.  Great  were 
the  fluctuations  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Parlia- 
ment during  the  subsequent  months;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  8d  of  December  that  the  com- 
mittee made  ita  report ;  nor  is  it  supposed,  in- 
deed, that  the  report  would  even  then  have 
been  presented,  but  with  the  hope  of  arreating. 
in  aome  sort,  (he  farther  agitation  of  the  quea- 
tion  of  advowsons.  The  report  was  entitled 
**  respecting  the  method  of  rejecting  scanda- 
lous, and  settling  godly  ministers ;"  but  its 
chief  article  waa  a  distinct  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee appended  to  it  as  a  aort  of  second  sec- 
tion, that  incombenta,  rectors,  and  impropria- 
tora  had  a  property  in  tithea.  This  report 
provoked  a  most  eameat  and  singular  debate 
of  five  daya,*  and  when  the  queation  was  pot 

*  Tb*  author  of  tho  "  Kzact  Rolatioa"  civM  a  dotaflod 
doaeripcioa,  wkick  ia  aa  eonaet  aa  H  ia  ThrM,  of  tha  eirena- 
ataacaa  of  thia  dabata,  and  of  tbo  laal  baariaf  of  thia  eala- 
bratad  voia.  **Tha  fowtk  voca,"  ha  amj*,  **wh»nufom 
foUofwad  tka  diawilatioa  of  tho  Pariiaaaat,  was  tkat  kan»> 
laaa  aafakiva  of  aot  ooaplyiac  with  tha  laport  of  tha  co»> 
Mittaa,  taookiac  what  thay  oouad  m  tha  baat  way  to  ajoat 
iffnoraat,  profoaa,  and  acaadalooa  niaialan,  aad  aaooara- 
giBf  than  that  ara  good,  Ac ;  of  which  two  thian,  aad  aa 
an  and  of  this  diaoo«faa :  firat,  of  tha  pueotd  to  it,  aad  im 
tha  dabata  of  it,  aad  thaa  that  whieh  ibUowad  aftar  it,  tUl 
tha  Hooaa  waa  dianlvad. 
aftar  Uia  aforaaaid  i 
■Ma  of  tha  Hooaai 

oooaiittaa  for  tithaa,  to  ooaaUrwork  and  kaap  that  olT,  aa 
aona  thoaf  ht,did  oa  M^dajr  aMraiaff  offtr  tbia  roport,  aad 
aaaay  waro  for  tha  takiof  oi  it  on ;  otbeia  wora  afainat  tha 
aaddUnf  wiUi  it  at  that  Una ;  aona  mami^  to  hava  tha 
bill  tahaa  in  ooacarniaf  pratantitio»o,  aoaaa  to  fiJl  oa  thiaga 
of  BMira  praaent  ooaceraaMat,  at  tha  bill  for  oaiiiac  Soo^ 
land  to  Eorlaad.  Raaaoao  waro  oflarod  oa  ovary  aida,  aad 
aftar  ana  oroloek  tha  Hoaaa  roaa,  and  nothing  fiutaaad  oa. 
Tha  aaxt  noraing,  thoaa  that  waro  for  tha  raport  to  ba 
taken  in  the  day  before  OMred  again,  and  the  aber  not  op- 
poaing,  it  was  taken  ia,  but  not  without  being  pat  to  tha 
vote  whether  the  Uoose  woold  take  it  in,  which  waa  eai^ 
ried  ia  tha  afllnaative ;  aad  so  the  debate  begaa,  and  eos- 
tinoed  day  aftar  day,  till  aftar  one  o'clock  mch  day,  tha 
speaker  beiag  aged,  and  not  able  to  sit  longer.  The  debata 
was  aiaaagad  day  by  day  with  venr  great  eerioosaesa,  maaj 
arguments,  aad  acnptnrse  being  aUeged.  The  Hooee  beiag 
evenly  poised,  and  great  attendsara  been  given  by  the  meai- 
beia,  waiung  the  tiaie  of  the  vote ;  and  thoogb  any  meabar 
Blight,  by  the  rake  of  the  Hooae,  have  spokea  every  day  aa 
kaig  as  the  debate  coatiaoad,  yet  sack  was  the  ■odesty 
showed,  that  harUly  any  oo  sJl  the  five  davs  spake  twice ; 
vary  litUe  of  baat  or 4waeiaa  beiag  showed  all  that  tine ;  only 
oae  geatlemaa  or  two  that  were  for  the  repott,  aeeiag  thaan 
oclvee  and  their  party  so  eagagad,  flew  oat  a  little,  ««»• 
plaining  of  the  expense  of  tioM,  to  have  gtrea  a  cberk  ta 
the  going  oa  of  the  dabata.  Bat  the  oHera  of  the  Uuoea 
beiag  called  for  by  eone  of  the  other  side  of  the  speaker, 
he  declared  it  lo  be  the  right  of  every  oae  to  be  heara,  and 
that  the  <|oestioa  conld  not  be  pat  ee  loag  as  aay  wuaki 
speak  to  it ;  withal,  those  geotlemea  were  told  of  their 
restlessaees  to  take  oa  the  debate,  and  how  they  wanted 
patience  to  wait  the  iesaa  of  it.  ikfter  three  or  loor  daya, 
a  member  that  was  agaiaat  the  report  offered  aa  enedieat, 
bnt  was  not  accepted.  At  last,  on  Saturday,  towards  aooo, 
the  qoeetioB  drew  near,  as  did  also  the  end  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  some  members  that  ware  against  tha  laport  havi^ 
not  spoken,  aad  sssayiag  to  spaak,  wars  peraaaded  to  for> 
bear,  who  only  gathered  the  iseae  aad  reeah  of  the  whote, 
and  left  it  to  the  Boaea ;  which  waa,  whether,  npoa  the 
whole,  this  which  ia  ia  tha  report  was  tha  bast  u^edicat 
for  that  end  !  which  eame  oa  the  other  side,  that  ware  for 
the  report,  perceiving  the  etrees  of  tha  qoaatioa  pot  there, 
moved  that  the  word  *beet*  might  be  pat  out ;  but  it  was 
not  admitted,  having  beaa  ia  the  report  all  the  tiaM  of  tha 
debata;  eo  about  oae  of  the  dock  the  vote  paaeed,  aad  span 
dividiag  the  Hooae  was  carried  ia  tha  negative.    ▲  d  "^ 


of  that  aaturs  and  leagth,  in  so  rreat  acooacil,  hardly  ever 
and  little  heat  or  paseioa.  Tha 
9  aay  ene*s  beiaf  eii 
tor  or  worse  ;  the  report  was  laid  aside,  for  that  the  fint 


pasaed  with  such  eoberaess,  s 
busiaeei 


lusinees  was  ia  statu  qoa  as  to  aay  ene*s  1 


Tha 
either  bet- 


part  of  it,  whaiaoo  the  other  part  depeaded,  waa  rejected ; 
to  wit,  that  tha  beat  way  to  eject  ifsocaat,  ptafona,  aad 
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on  the  first  section  as  to  an  entertainment  of 
the  mode  of  settling  godly  ministers,  though 
the  committee,  assisted  in  all  respects  by 
Cromwell,  had  mustered  the  whole  force  of 
the  Independents  in  its  favour,  it  was  rejected 
on  the  10th  of  December  by  a  majority  of  two. 
The  numbers  were  fifty-six  to  fifty-four.  The 
second  part,  respecting  the  property  in  tithes, 
was  in  reality  not  put  to  the  vote  at  all ;  its 
fate  was  held  to  be  included  in  that  of  the 
former ;  and  it  was  at  once,  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  circulated  through  London,  that 
Parliament  had  voted  the  aboiition  of  tithes, 
and  with  them  of  the  ministry,  which  derived 

-  its  maintenance  from  tithes  ! 

'  The  time  had  arrived  for  the  master-stroke 
of  Cromwell.*  Every  power  in  the  land  that 
could  make  itself  felt  above  the  general  indif- 
ference of  the  people  was  now  in  arms  against 
the  only  body  which  stood  between  him  and 
absolute  rule.  The  compact  between  Crom- 
well and  these  various  powers  was  thoroughly 

•caadftloas  minister*,  and  to  eneooraf  e  them  that  are  good, 
was  by  sending  certain  coramissionen  empowered  to  do  it, 
w  at  fall  length  haih  been  pat  forth  in  print  already. 
There  was,  at  the  passing  of  this  vute,  115  members, 
whereof  54  wers  the  affirmatfre,  and  50  for  the  negatire, 
and  two  gentlemen,  tellers  for  each  side,  and  the  speaker, 
which  make  op  that  number.'' 

*  I  should  oiwerre,  that  besides  the  scenes  of  Parliament 
that  had  paved  the  way  for  it,  other  causes  had  worked  as 
strongly.  On  every  Monday  during  the  session,  Feakes 
and  Powell,  two  Anabaptist  preachers,  had  delivered  week* 
ly  lectures  to  numeroos  audiences  at  Blackfriar's.  They 
certainly  appear  to  have  been  eloquent  enthusiasts,  com- 
missioued,  as  they  fancied,  by  God  himself,  and  regardless 
of  earthly  control.  They  nitroduced  into  their  sermons 
»o«t  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  Parliament,  and  advocated 
tlie  principles  of  their  sect  with  a  force  and  extravagance 
which  had  powerfully  advanced  the  object  of  Cromwell  and 
bis  council ;  because,  in  investing  with  their  fanatical  and 
fantastical  phrases  the  various  measures  of  the  Convention, 
they  mauaged  to  conceal  very  effectually  from  the  under- 
standings of  common  dmu  their  really  temperate  wisdom 
and  correct  bearing  on  the  true  hiterests  of  the  people. 
Their  fkvonrite  tonic  was  the  Dutch  war.  Ood,  they  main- 
tained, had  given  Hdland  into  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  it 
was  to  be  the  landing-place  of  the  saints,  whence  they 

•hould  proceed  to  plnck  the  w of  Babylon  from  her 

chair,  and  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Chnst  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  they  threatened  with  every  kind  of  temporal  and 
everlasting  wo  the  man  who  should  advise  peace  on  any 
other  terms  than  the  incorporation  of  the  United  Provinces 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  When  it  was  sus- 
pected, for  example,' that  Cromwell  had  receded  from  this 
demand,  their  indignation  stripped  the  pope  of  many  of 
thone  titles  **  with  which,'*  as  Dr.  Lingard  observes,  **  he 
had  so  long  been  honoured  by  the  Protestant  churches,  and 
the  lord-general  was  publicly  declared  to  be  the  beast  ia 
the  Apoc«lypse,  the  old  dragon,  and  the  man  of  sin."  Un- 
willing even  to  anpoar  to  evtida  the  liberty  of  religious 
meetings,  Cromwell  had  for  some  time  borne  these  insults 
with  an  air  of  indifference ;  at  last  he  summoned  the  two 
preachers  before  himself  and  the  council ;  but  the  "  heralds 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  quailed  nut  befure  the  servants  of  an 
earthly  commonwealth ;"  they  returned  rebuke  for  rebuke, 
charged  Cromwell  with  an  unjustifiable  assumption  oi 
power,  and  departed  from  the  conference  unpunished  and 
unabashed.  By  the  common  and  generally  indifferent  pub- 
lic, as  a  matter  of  course,  these  sermons  at  Blackfriar's 
were  considered  as  strictly  and  entirely  explanatory  of  the 
TJews  and  principles  of  the  reformers  in  the  House,  and  the 
poor  reformeis  suffered  accordingly.  Their  enemies  multi- 
vlied  daily;  ridicule  and  abuse  were  poured  upon  them 
from  every  quarter,  and  "  it  became  evident  to  all  but  them- 
selves that  the  hour  of  their  fall  was  rapidly  approaching.** 
In  illustration  of  Messrs.  Feakes  and  Powell's  style  of 
preaching,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  quou  the  mention 
of  the  sermons  on  one  occasion,  by  Bevemingk,  the  Dutch 
ambassador,  who  went  out  of  curiosity  to  hear  them.  It  is 
pven  in  Thurloe,  vol.  i.,  p.  44«.  "The  scope  and  inten- 
tion, be  savs, "  is  to  preach  down  govemmenu,  and  to  stir 
up  the  people  against  the  united  Netherlands.  Being  then 
Inihe  assembly  of  the  saints,  I  beitrd  one  pmyer,  two  ser- 

•Ml  homd  tnmpets  o/^e,  murder,  mdjkant  r* 


understood.  The  sacrifices  to  be  made  oa  tte 
one  hand,  the  **  protection**  to  be  giv«|i  on  tha 
other,  were  as  thoroughly  prepar^/V 

The  day  aAer  the  ?ote  against  the  report  qq 
tithes  happened  to  be  Sunday.  Cromwell 
passed  it  in  his  own  house,  in  secret  consul* 
tation  with  his  friends ;  and  the  result  of  this 
consultation  appeared  early  on  the  moroimf  of 
the  day  following.  On  Monday,  the  ISth  of 
December,  a  considerable  number  of  members 
in  the  interest  of  Cromwell  were  obaerred  to 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  at  an  anusQally 
early  hour.  Old  Francis  Rouse,  the  speaker, 
arrived  some  minutes  after  them,  and  a  House 
was  at  once  formed.  No  qnestion  of  superior 
interest  had  been  entered  for  discussion  that 
day,  and  the  number  of  the  extreme  party  of 
reformers  who  happened  to  be  present  was 
singularly  few.  When,  however,  CromwelTs 
men  were  observed  to*  enter  in  such  onasoal 
strength,  suspicions  arose,  and  nMssseogeia 
were  despatched  by  the  reformers  for  re-ea- 
forcements  against  them. 
I'Jfhej  had  scarcely  left  the  House — prayers 
were  briefly  said— when  Colonel  STdeobaai 
rose  to  address  the  speaker.  He  most  take 
leave,  he  said,  to  unburden  himself  of  sooss 
things  that  had  long  lain  upon  his  heart.  He 
had  to  speak,  not  of  matters  relating  lo  the 
well-being  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  tbat 
were  inseparable  from  its  very  existeoce.  Ho 
proceeded  to  load  the  measures  of  the  Par&a- 
ment,  and  particularly  of  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, with  the  roost  monstrous  charges  aai 
accnsations.  He  said  that  they  aimed  at  as 
less  than  destroying  the  clergy,  the  law,  and 
the  property  of  the  subject.  Their  purpose 
was  to  take  away  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
birthrights  of  Englishmen,  for  which  all  had 
so  long  been  contending  with  their  blood,  and 
to  substitute  in  their  room  a  code,  modelled  on 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  which  was  adapted  oo^ 
for  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  In  the  beat  of  a 
preposterous  fervour,  they  had  even  laid  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  Christian  ministry,  al- 
leging that  it  was  Babytonish,  and  that  it  was 
anti-Christ.  They  were  the  enemies  of  aQ  in« 
tellectual  cultivation  and  all  learning.*  Ho 
noticed  a  motion  which  had  been  made  by  soma 
member,  that  the  great  ofllcers  of  the  airaf 
should  be  treated  with  to  serve  without  pay 
for  one  year,  and  another  suggestion  that  had 
been  ofiTered,  in  the  progress  of  the  bill  of  as- 
sessment fur  six  months  for  the  mainteoaoce 
of  the  army  and  navy,  that  the  bill  should  be 
laid  aside  till  a  plan  had  been  arranged  for  a 
more  equal  taxation  of  the  subject :  symptoms, 
he  added,  which,  in  no  equivocal  manner,  indi- 
cated a  deep-laid  design  in  some  for  the  tot^ 
dissolution  of  the  army.f  In  these  drooni- 
stances,  he  said  that  he  could  no  longer  satisfy 

*  How  liUle  has  the  style  of  abuse,  in  SMSttets  npfsv- 
taining  to  reform  of  law  or  cburdi,  ehanf^d  witk  Ibe  pa»> 
aage  of  two  oeatnries !  Is  there  an  Exeter  HaH  Herbi— r 
against  education  who  might  not  adopt  this  aignaenl  «€ 
Sydenham  as  a  text  of  faith  f  Is  there  a  party  man  of  r^ 
ligion,  above  the  rank  of  carats  or  raetor,  Wbe  4mm  net 
think  the  love  of  tithes  synonyntons  witk  the  lofve  oC  laaK»> 
ing? 

t  But  Sydenham  himsslf  eonfeased  that  this  wan  n  mum 
single  and  unsupported  idea  of  a  single  asawsbsr  ef  tb« 
Houas,  taken  np  bjr  no  one  after  it  was  hniaf^ed,  dyisig  «• 
soon  as  bom ;  and  therefore  kis  aifnaent  wan  tidi— kjn% 
save  as  a  men  paxty  weapon^'s  stick  to  beat  n  Asffa.* 
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himself  to  tit  in  that  HooBe ;  and  he  moved 
ebat  the  continuance  of  this  Parliament,  as  now 
constitated,  would  not  be  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
reqaiaita  that  the  Hooae,  in  a  body,  should  re- 
pair to  the  lord-general,  to  deliTer  back  into 
his  hands  the  powers  which  they  had  received 
from  him.  His  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir 
Charles  Wolseley.        .  / 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  reformers 
(bis  name  has  not  been  preserved  by  the  re- 
porter of  his  speech)  then  rose  and  earnestly 
protested  against  the  motion.  He  defended 
the  character  of  the  Parliament  so  unnaturally 
deserted  by  its  own  members ;  he  challenged 
every  statement  made  by  Sydenham  on  the 
question  of  tithes.  What  had  been  proposed, 
he  said,  was  so  far  from  being  intended  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  parochial  clergy,  that  its  ex- 
press object  was  to  render  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy  more  certain  and  equal,  by  reducing 
benefices  of  £900  a  year  and  upward,  by  in- 
creasing those  of  smaller  income,  and  also  by 
making  a  provision  for  the  widows  and  children 
of  ministers.  As  the  Long  Parliament,  when 
they  abolished  Episcopacy,  and  sold  the  tem- 
poral revenues  of  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chap- 
ters, made  an  express  reserve  of  all  impro- 
priations, which  were  to  be  applied  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  parochial  clergy  and  the 
universities,  so  had  a  precisely  similar  reserve 
been  made  by  the  present  assembly  in  their 
act  for  enabling  delinquents  to  compound  for 
their  estates.  He  then  enumerated  the  various 
measures  conducive  to  the  public  advantage 
that  were  in  progress,  and  extolled  in  the 
highest  terms  the  disinterestedness  and  dili- 
gence of  the  Parliament  and  its  committees. 
He  protested,  in  conclusion,  with  passionate 
earnestness,  against  a  measure  fraught  with 
such  incalculaMe  calamity  as  the  dispersion  of 
that  Parliament  would  prove.  Several  other 
reformers  followed  on  the  same  side  with  equal 
warmth,  and  the  debate  promised  to  be  of  con- 
siderable duration.  Other  reformers,  who  had 
been  sent  for,  were  now  also  fast  arriving,  and 
the  issue  seemed  at  the  least  doubtful.  The 
number  of  Cromwell's  partisans  might  be  about 
forty ;  the  reformers  had  by  this  time  mustered 
between  thirty  and  thirty-five.* 

*  This  ii  aooordiBf  to  tb*  duable  vridene*  of  th«  aathor 
of  tho  Biftct  Rslation  and  of  tb«  New  Narrative  o(  the  Die 
eolation.  A  letter  frofn  one  of  the  membera  to  hit  bmther, 
ea«taiaed  in  Tharkie,  givca  the  aaaie  nantber  to  the  Cmm* 
well  partf ,  and  aaja,  that  when  the  latter  had  left,  only 
tweatjr-Mtren  refonnera  stajred  behind.  The  other  eight, 
■o  doabt,  felt  that  an/  farther  reeisCance  would  be  idle.  I 
eafa^a  Cliia  letter,  frmn  fioMy  Mansel  to  Edward  Pritchard, 
which  derivee  ita  intereat  from  the  fact  of  iu  writer  htMng 
been  pneeat.  **  Since  I  writ  my  last  to  you,  and  sooie 
dnya  before,  wee  were  about  a  report  from  the  ooinntittee 
c€  tieCfaa,  abont  aending  eoinmisaioners  to  the  seTeral  cir- 
enita  to  caat  cot  all  that  they  jndged  to  be  nnfit  to  be  min- 
istera,  and  to  pat  in  all  they  judged  to  be  fit  upon  the  last 
dny  of  the  weeke.  This  power  and  its  appurtenances  came 
to  the  qoeetion,  and  it  was  carried  in  the  negative.  Here- 
upon thoee  gentlemen  that  were  for  the  report  cane  eooner 
tlwa  their  naoal  hower  upon  Monday  to  the  Hoase,  and 
tbers  spdke  of  the  nnlikelilKiod  of  doing  good,  and  instanced 
in  several  diinga  that  they  judged  evillthat  was  don,  anil 
tb«i«fci«  desired  that  they  would  goe,  and  retume  that 
power  they  had  fron  whence  they  received  it ;  and  there- 
npon  aboot  fiwty,  and  the  speaker,  went  to  the  generall,  and 
did  aceordinffljr.  Twenty-seven  stayed  in  the  House  a  lit- 
tln  tiaM  spcnking toooa  another ;  and  goingto  speak  to  tha 
I^otd  in  payer.  Col.  Ootfe  and  Lieot.-col.  White  cane  inU 
tbo  Hovsa,  and  daoirad  them  that  were  there  to  cone  oot. 
Some  anawtred  that  the j  were  than  by  a  call  fram  tha 


An  doubt,  however,  was  suddenly  ended  by 
the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  speaker, 
Francis  Rouse,  who  had  become  one  of  Crom* 
well^s  most  thorough-going  tools.  Acting  on 
an  evidently  preconcerted  plan,  he  suddenl/ 
rose  and  left  the  chair.  The  sergeant  took  up 
the  mace  and  carried  it  before  bim  as  he  quitted 
the  hall ;  even  the  clerk  rose  and  went  out  at 
the  same  instant ;  while  as  many  members  as 
were  favourable  to  the  motion  followed,  and 
repaired  at  once  to  Whitehall,  to  demand  ad- 
mission to  Cromwell.  Some  few  reformers 
left  also,  in  hopelessness  and  disgust.  Twenty- 
seven  of  the  more  fervent  and  enthusiastio 
remained,  gazing  on  each  other  in  wonder  at 
what  had  passed,  insufficient  in  numbers  to 
make  a  House,  and  without  a  speaker  had 
they  been  so  inclined.  Harrison  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  these,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
orators  in  the  debate  that  had  preceded.  They 
continued  thus  for  some  tinoe,  in  helpless  con- 
sultation as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  and  haa 
just  proposed  to  fall  to  praters,  when  two  offi- 
cers. Colonel  Gofie  and  Major  White,*  sudden- 
ly entered,  and  requested  them  to  withdraw. 
Harrison  demanded  by  what  warrant,  and  Ma- 
jor White  called  in  a  file  of  musketeers.  No 
farther  resistance  was  ofiered ;  the  House  was 
expeditiously  cleared,  and  the  keys  left  with 
the  guard. 

The  speaker,  meanwhile,  preceded  by  the 
mace,  and  followed  by  Sydenham  and  his  party, 
walked  thniugh  the  streets  to  Cromweirs  resi- 
dence at  Whitehall.  Some  few  members,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  the  House,  joined  him, 
in  curiosity,  as  be  passed ;  some  few,  in  fear. 
Having  arrived  at  Whitehall,  they  withdrew 
into  one  of  the  apartments,  and  placed  a  few 
hurried  lines  on  paper  expressive  of  the  resig- 
nation of  their  power  into  Cromweirs  hands. 
This  was  as  hastily  engrossed  by  the  clerk, 
subscribed  by  the  speaker  and  his  followers, 

genermll,  and  would  not  come  ont  by  their  desire,  nnlesa 
they  had  a  command  from  him.  They  returned  noe  anawer, 
but  went  out  and  fetched  two  files  of  musqnetiers,  and  did 
aa  good  as  force  them  oat,  amongst  whoa  I  was  ap  nn- 
wonhy  one.** 

*  A  vulgar  piece  of  pleaaantry,  on  the  par^  of  this  Major 
White,  has  been  soRered  to creej^into  hislofy.  He  is  said 
to  have  asked,  on  his  entrancot  **  What  they  did  there  V 
to  have  been  answered  by  Harrison, "  That  they  were  seek- 
ing the  Lord  ;**  and  to  have  rejoined,  **T1ien  yon  may  go 
elsewhere,  for  to  my  kpuwledge  he  has  not  been  here  for 
several  years  past.**  The  anecdote  rests  on  the  authority 
of  a  piece  of  Riiyalist  ecurriiitv,  in  which  the  dreunistanoe 
I  of  the  dissulation  is  described  a^r  this  fathioo :  **  In  the 
j  mean  time.  Rouae,  the  speaker,  with  the  mace  before  him 
(and  his  followers),  came  tn  Whitehall,  and  there  reaigned 
I  the  instrument  he  gavn  them,  by  which  they  were  coosti- 
I  tuted  a  Pailiainent,  and  gnve  them  likewise  to  uaderatand 
how  they  had  left  tbeir  fellows.  Their  surrendery  was 
I  kindlv  received  by  Oliver,  and  they  thanked  for  the  naina 
they  had  taken  in  the  aervice  of  tliie  Commnnweallh,  bow- 
ever  he  and  tbey  had  miss*d  of  their  intentions  of  the  good 
should  thereby  have  come  to  the  Commonwealth,  which  a 
strange  spirit  and  perversa  principle  in  soma  of  the  mem- 
bers had  solely  hindered  :  and  as  to  tbrm  ^et  sitting  in  tha 
Psrlisment  Huoae,  he  despatched  awav  Lieatenani-cokmcl 
White,  a  confident  nf  his,  to  dislodge  them,  who  according- 
Iv,  with  a  guard  of  red-oonta,  came  thither,  and  enterinf 
the  Hooae,  demanded  them,  in  the  name  of  the  general,  to 
depart,  for  the  Pariiament  was  dissolved ;  who,  replying  to 
the  contrarr,  and  telling  him  they  were  npon  business,  and 
ought  not  thus  to  be  disturbed,  he  asked,  *  What  business  7* 
They  answered,  *  We  are  aeeking  of  Ood.*  *  Pagfa  !*  aaith 
he,  *  ia  that  all  f  That*8  to  no  porpoaa,  for  God  hath  boc 
been  within  iheae  walla  dieae  twelve  years  ;*  and  ao  fitirly 
compelled  them  out,  muttering  wiUi  the  aame  wrath  and 
aorrowfal  looka  back  as  those  that  had  aat  thirty  tinea  tha 
same  term,  and  ooold  have  alnwol  pleaded  prMcription.** 
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and  tendered  hj  them  to  Cromwell,  who  at 
once  put  on  a  well-painted  air  of  surprise,  as- 
severated that  he  was  not  prepared  for  such 
an  offer,  and  protested  that  he  pould  not  load 
hioDself  with  so  heavy  and  serious  a  burden.* 
But  his  reluctance  yielded  at  last  to  the  remon- 
strances and  entreaties  of  Lambert  and  the 
officers,  and  the  instrument  was  laid  in  a 
chamber  of  the  palace  for  the  convenience  of 
such  members  as  had  not  yet  subscribed  their 
names. 

It  lay  there  three  days,  and,  though  only  sign- 
ed at  first  by  Sydenham's  party,  it  is  said  to 
have  exhibited,  at  the  close  of  the  third  day, 
irery  nearly  eighty  names — a  majority  of  the 
whole  assembly ;  nor  do  I  find  any  distinct  au- 
thority that  questions  this/  In  what  way  these 
signatures  were  obtained,  or  whether  they  were 
in  all  respects  genuine,  is  a  matter  scarcely 
worth  discussion.^  The  existence  of  the  Con- 
Tention  sprang  q^  of  cheat  and  delusion ;  and 
though  its  career  was  elevated  into  respect  by 
the  unlooked-for  gravity  of  its  counsels  and  the 
wise  determination  of  its  measures,  its  abrupt 


*  It  M«nH  hardly  credible  that  itich  hypocrisy  aa  thia 
oould  have  been  attempted ;  but  Cromweli  had  now  lost,  in 
Blatters  of  "thia  kind,  ul  aenee  of  ingenaoosoeaa  or  ahame. 
Hia  tools  and  creatares  would  seem  to  believe  anything,  for 
the  pleasure,  in  being  duped,  <jf  duping  others  in  turn ;  and 
he  himself  >woald  seem  ready  to  aay  or  do  anything  at  all 
ti^a,  onlr  to  show  his  power  of  doing  or  saying  it.  He 
had  the  deliberate  effrontery,  for  example,  to  repeat  the 
present  fiuce  of  falsehood  to  the  first  Parliament  of  the 
Protectorate,  whom  he  assnred,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
**  that  he  wae  ao  far  from  having  any  hand  in  the  project, 
that  he  waa  an  abeolute  atranger  to  the  design,  till  the 
sp«aker,  with  the  major  part  of  the  House,  came  to  him 
with  the  instrument  of  their  resignation.*'  It  was  in  the 
same  speech,  I  may  add,  that  he  used  the  characteristic 
expression,  "  I  have  appealed  to  God  before  yon  already ;  I 
know  that  it  is  a  tender  thing  to  make  appeals  to  God.**  I 
do  not  insult  the  common  sense  of  the  reader  by  affecting 
to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  sincere  s«If«deIu8ion  here. 
Setting  aside  the  plain  course  of  his  policy,  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  existence  of  this  Parliament  to  his  last  delib> 
exatinn  with  his  officen  before  its  fall,  will  any  rational 
person  believe  that  a  file  of  roosketeers  could  he  marched 
mto  the  House  of  Parliament,  the  members  turned  out,  and 
the  door  of  the  House  locked,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
lord'general  ?  I  subjoin  an  extract  from  Ludlow,  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  views  already  urged  ia  the  text.  "  The 
perfidious  Cromwell  having  forgot  his  most  solemn  profes- 
sions and  former  vows,  as  well  as  the  Mood  and  treaanre 
that  had  been  apent  in  this  contest,  thought  it  high  time  to 
take  off  the  mask,  and  res<4ved  to  sacrifice  all  our  victories 
and  deliverances  to  hia  pride  and  ambition,  under  colour  »f 
takinff  upon  him  Me  office^  ma  it  wert^  of  a  high  eon$i<M*^ 
in  order  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  natiom^  omd  to  reetrain  men 
from  cutting  one  another'e  throate.  One  difficulty  yet  re- 
mained to  uMtruct  hia  deaign,  and  that  waa  the  Convention, 
which  he  had  aaaembled  and  inveated  with  power,  aa  well 
aa  earnestly  solicited  to  reform  the  law,  and  reflooe  the 
clergy  to  a  more  evangelical  constitution ;  and  having  suf- 
ficiently alarmed  thoee  interests,  and  shown  them  their 
danger  from  the  Convention,  he  informs  thnm  farfher  that 
they  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  confusion  that  all  things  are 
brought  into  by  the  immoderate  zeal  of  those  in  authority, 
and  to  what  extremities  matters  might  be  reduced  if  per- 
mitted to  go  on— possibly,  said  he,  to  the  utter  extirpation 
of  law  and  Gospel  from  among  us;  and  therefore  advised 
that  they  would  join  their  interesU  to  his,  in  order  to  pra- 
vent  this  inundation.  His  proposition  was  readily  embraced 
by  the  corrupt  part  of  the  lawyen  and  clergy,  and  ao  he 
became  their  pnrtector,  and  they  the  humble  aopportera  of 
his  tvranny.  But  that  his  usurpation  might  seem  less  hor> 
rid,  he  so  contrived  it,  by  hia  instruments,  that  some  of  the 
Convention  must  openly  manifest  their  disapprobation  of 
their  own  proceedings,  and  nndmr  divera  apeciona  pretences 
nut  a  period  to  their  silting.  Whsn  the  instrument  of  ret- 
ignation  was  brought  to  Cromwell,  'tis  said  he  lifted  ap 
his  eyes  with  astonishment,  and  with  no  less  seeming  mod* 
•sty  refused  to  rwreive  it ;  but  at  length,  through  the  im- 
portunity of  Major-general  Lambert  and  others,  repreaent- 
lag  to  him  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  abedutely  requirad 
hia  acoeptanoe  of  the  Parliament'a  reaignaUw,  he  thooght 
fit  to  com^  with  their  lequeat."  •  *u«u»i« 


and  iniquiUras  end  was  notldng  more  tban  tte 
natural  consummation  of  its  monstrooa  origiiL 
Some  of  the  members,  it  is  said,  were  iodaeed 
to  yield  their  signatures  to  the  soUcitatioiM  of 
the  friends  of  Cromwell ;  some  to  fear,  and  a 
reluctance  to  incur  the  displeasare  of  tbe  pow* 
erful ;  several,  according  to  ooe  of  their  owa 
members,  because  certain  of  their  eompaiiioM 
and  allies  had  done  it  already ;  several,  happy 
that  they  might  so  be  rid  of  a  troableaotBe  and 
thankless  employment;  and  aeveral,  becanaa 
they  would  not  expose  themselves  to  tbe  dwrge 
of  ambition,  and  an  overweening  love  of  digai 
ty  and  power.*  Thus  was  a  majority  att  last 
obtained,  and  within  a  few  hours  afterwn^ 
came  forth  the  new  constitution  of  goverooieat, 
in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  openly  stood  su- 
preme.  I  /  > 

X  On  Fnday,  the  16th  of  December,  1653— aa 
ominous  day — the  lord-^neral  set  out  ia  his 
carnage,  at  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  from 
his  own  residence  to  Westminster  Hall,  ttoMngli 
two  lines  of  soldiery,  composed  of  Av^  regi- 
ments of  foot  and  three  of  horse.    When  he 


}  ocherpoints  of  detafl 
'.  Relatian,  whiflfc 


*  Exact  Relation.  There  are  i 
in  the  account  of  the  writer  of  the  Exact  1 
make  it  worth  while  to  anbjoin  tbe  deacriptkm  of  the  wliela 
acene  of  the  diaaolution  in  hia  own  wnda :  **  The  ^paahai^ 
forgetting  the  duty  of  his  place,  though  he  waa  earaeaclj' 
called  unto  to  keep  the  chair,  he  left  it ;  and  the  aaij^i  aiif 
aa  if  he  had  been  of  oonnoil,  took  up  the  maee  awl  cartM 


it  before  him,  though  het 

in  like  nmnner  did  the  chief  clerks ; 


aotfe  to  tka  caalvtBrf  ,•• 
and  thna,  in  aa  irn^ 
tiotts  way  going  out  of  the  House  without  aay  adjonramaat 
or  vote,  left  sitting  thirtv  or  thirty-five  memben  ia  tka 
House.  Whether  thoee  t&at  ao  want  awav  weta  a  giiiii, 
or  lesaer  number,  aa  is  more  likely,  it  ia  hard  to  be  dcftet^ 
mined,  though  it  be  thought  by  aome  there  were  not  err- 
*    ■      *     "  Thoae  1 


enty  ao  early  in  the  Hooan. 
Houae,  going  towarda  Whitohall, 


that  went  oos  of  cba 


the  Bouse,  wAo,  eeeing  them  go  in  that  ai— ii.  tkoe^hi 
they  had  adjourned  thither^  and  eo  teent  along  with  them  : 
others  they  sent  for  up  and  down,  where  they  ooold  fiaA 
them,  to  come  to  them  to  the  House  chamber,  wtiara  tkay 
were.  Those  in  the  Houae  immediately  betook  theawiliaa 
to  consider  what  they  had  to  do,  being  ao  deserted  of  thair 
fellows  ;  and  telling  over  their  number,  they  foond  thaoH 
aelvea  but  thirtv-four  or  thirty-five,  which  could  not  maha 
a  Houae,  forty  being  the  leaat  nun^ier  that  m^ght  act  n  m 
Parliamentary  way.  As  thev  wen  going  to  eonsMier  amoay 
themselves,  a  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel  eaterrd  tha 
Bouse,  and  desired  them  to  depart.  The  membeta  dcairad 
them  to  withdraw,  for  that  they,  as  members  of  railiaawl, 
had  warrant  to  be  there  ;  and  if  they  had  warrant  to  p«t 
thom  out,  they  wished  them  to  ahow  it ;  but  not  manm  moedt 
foeeed ;  they  went  back  and  opened  the  deer*,  and  brought 
in  the  eoldiere  with  their  muekete^  and  then  the  gsiifkiaieM 
rose  and  went  out,  which  woe  dime  before  the  other  wars 
halfway  at  WhitehaU:  and  »ome  »o  put  out  of  the  Bamm 
went  after  to  Whitehw^  to  aee  what  they  were  doteg ,  and 
found  them  in  the  Houae  chamber,  preparing  a  writiac  ut 
aurrender  at  their  power  back  into  hia  haam  from  whaaa 
they  had  received  it.  If  they  had  beea  his  ooaoeil,  and  aet 
legislators  or  a  Parliament,  much  might  have  been  ia  it ;  it 
was  three  or  four  Une$  written  infouroraix  eeuerml  psyera, 
that  eo  the  gentlemen  st^gAl  aiere  taeilf  tmd  and  est  tatat 
it  wat ;  which,  when  the  clerk  eiMjniaetid  on  parrluasHi, 
then  they  signed  it  bv  subscribing  their  nmaes,  aa  mmar  aa 
would ;  first  the  apeaker,  and  then  othera,  aoeerdiag  to  their 
quality.  It  may  be  wondered  at  that  ao  great  i 
should  be  passed  by  ao  low  and  little  aa  iaatmaeat 
gentlemen  went  three  or  four  daya  after,  and  set  their  k 

to  it.    They  that  aubscribed  it  did  it  on  aeveral  § i<a 

and  reasons :  soeic  did  it  knawinglu  to  disealue  tke  Asmat, 
before  diteolued  by  the  eoldiere,  mm  ihetr  dieerdeily  gojaj 
away,  which  they  had  plotted  and  reeolved  hefete ;  aaaa 
because  some  eminent  peraoas  of  their  party  did  it  tafiw 
them,  expecting  by  that  means  to  have  beea  rid  of  aovte  of 
the  other  perty  at  the  least,  and  they  to  have  eootmaed  tt 
power  without  them,  wherein  they  were  deceived,  and  val 
a  little  vexed :  aome  therein  looked  no  Carther  than  at  lisv 
own  quiet,  and  to  be  rid  of  a  trambtetome  emplofmemt ;  aaaa, 
that  they  might  not  be  thought  looere  ofpoworamd  digwitf; 
and  aome,  out  of  weakness  and  lear  of  the  loaa  of  uamm 
worldly  enjoyment,  wAidk  they  kmoe  ttffkiemUy  i 
OMd  MSM  torryfor  timet* 


0LIT8S  CROMWELL* 
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arrired  at  the  door  of  the  Hall,  a  processioa 
formed,  of  persons  who  there  awaited  him,  and 
wonderfully  complete  were  the  Tarioas  arrange- 
ments for  an  event,  of  the  possibility  of  which 
the  chief  actor,  only  three  days  before,  had  sol- 
emnly assererated  hie  utter  and  h<^less  igno- 
rance !  The  aldermen  entered  first,  then  the 
judges,  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal 
(Keble  and  Lisle),  and  the  lord-mayor.  Be- 
hind these  were  the  two  coancils,  of  state  and 
the  army.  They  ascended  to  the  coort  of 
chancery,  where  a  chair  of  state  with  a  cush- 
ion had  been  placed  on  a  rich  carpet,  and  here 
arranged  themselves — Keble  on  the  right  band 
of  the  chair,  and  Lisle  on  the  left ;  the  judges 
on  both  sides ;  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  on 
the  right,  and  the  members  of  the  two  councils 
on  the  left.  It  was  a  brilliant  scene :  the  robes 
of  the  civilians  blended  with  the  fUll  dress  equip- 
ments of  the  soldiers  in  a  most  imposing  pic- 
ture, and  excitement  stirred  on  every  face. 

Cromwell  entered,  and  every  person  in  the 
bell  nncovered.  He  advanced,  and  took  his 
place  ne!Ct  the  Lord-commissioner  Lisle.  He 
was  plainly  dressed — a  secret  artifice  of  pride. 
He  wore  neither  robes  nor  uniform,  but  a  sim- 
ple suit  and  cloak  of  black  velvet,  with  long 
boots,  and  a  broad  gold  band  round  his  hat.  As 
soon  as  he  had  taken  his  position,  Lambert  ad- 
vanced from  the  circle  and  addressed  him.  He 
declared  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament ; 
observed  that  the  exigency  of  the  time  required 
a  strong  and  stable  government ;  and  prayed 
his  excellency,  in  the  name  of  the  army  and  the 
three  nations,  to  accept  the  office  of  Protector 
of  the  Commonwealth,  or  chief  magistrate,  un- 
der a  new  Constitution,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  council  of  the  army  and  sanction- 
ed by  the  principal  officers  of  state.*    ,  ^ 


*  Tbert  cao  be  tcftrcelv  a  doabt  tlutt  this  ■Mwrtion  wm 
«n]j  pftrt  of  th«  entire  delonon,  and  that  the  form  at  well 
aa  details  of  th«  new  Conetitatiou  had  beeo,  in  fact,  the 
amtira  s«ffg«etion  and  arraafeoient  of  Cromwell  hinuelC 
Lodlow  eaja,  in  the  ode  aoconnt  preeenred  of  ite  origin  or 
aathmrahip.  that  it  had  been  in  deliberation  for  upward  of 
two  motttha  before  thie  memorable  day,  and  many  other 
areametaaces  etroiif  ly  corroborate  thie  moct  probable  at- 
scrtioo.  Not  the  leaat  striking  of  these,  I  may  add,  ia  the 
Cact  (which  I  have  established  in  the  Life  of  Vane)  that  the 
beat  provisions  in  this  '*  instrument,'*  relatjog  to  the  estab- 
hshmaat  of  new  coastitoenoiea.  are  bodily  taken  out  of  the 
fisBOoe  reform  act  of  Vane,  which  Cromwell  broof  ht  away 
with  him  under  hie  cloak,  uneopied  and  nnenyrossed  on  the 
latal  30th  of  April.  Another  remarkable  fact  which  tends 
to  prove  it  is,  Uiat  when  the  idea  of  a  new  Instrument  of 
Goverameat  was  first  submittad  to  Cromwell  in  prirate, 
the  title  appropriated  to  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  first 
article  would  seem  to  have  been  that  of  king.  To  this 
Cromwell  at  once  objected.  No  doubt  he  wished  to  receive 
tha  oflhr  from  a  less  questionable  authority,  and  had  oecret- 
ly  reeolved,  also,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  and  of  hie 
own  partisans  should  be  better  prepared,  before  he  Ten- 
tored  on  a  step  so  hazardous.  The  Dutch  ambassador  (see 
Thurioe,  toI.  i.,  p.  044)  ssema  to  have  reeeiTed  a  confused 
atatessent  ef  this  circumstance ;  for  he  says  that  it  was 
Cnmwell's  first  project  to  be  declared  king,  and  that  ha 
only  desisted  because  of  the  reluctauee  of  his  officers.  The 
contrary  would  decidedly  appear  (if  wa  may  trust  an  sn- 
Ihonty  by  bo  means  indisputable)  from  a  speech  of  Crom- 
srell  to  the  body  of  100  olScerB,  who  waited  on  him  ia  Feb- 
mary,  1057,  to  remonstrate  against  the  title  of  king.  He 
plainlr  telb  them  that  they  hsd  on  the  former  orca*ioa  of- 
fer^Pumthetitle.andthsthehadrafusedit.  (MS8.  Ad- 
ditions to  Ayscough,  appended  by  Mr.  Rntt  to  Burton*s  Di- 
ary. And  Bates,  in  his  Elenchus  Motuum,  part  ii.,  p.  Ififi, 
fllaerres  on  the  occasion,  **  Yet  Cromwell  would  n<rt  accept 
of  the  goremment  by  the  title  of  king,  though  he  was  per- 
•oadad  to  it  by  maay,**)  The  obscure  statement  of  the  oA- 
ciat  account  u  merely  that  **  the  Parliament  having  snr- 
randered  its  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  lord-general, 
trota  when  it  had  laoeivad  then,  he  oallad  •  c§m»ttl^tiU 


Lambert,  as  he  conclided,  tareed  to  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  conncil,  Jessop,  and  ordered 
him  to  read  aloud  the  act  or  inatrument  in  which 
this  new  Constitntion  was  unbodied.  The  read^ 
vag  of  this  act,  entitled  *•  the  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belongs 
ing,"  occupied  upward  of  half  an  hour.  It  was 
a  document  of  unqoestionaMe  ability,  as  even 
the  brief  abstract  which  may  be  adnuUed  here 
will  show. 

Its  first  and  most  essential  article  was,  that 
the  supreme  legtslatiTo  authority  should  be  ia 
one  person,  and  the  people  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled ;  and  that  the  style  of  that  person 
should  be  Lord  Protector.  It  proceeded,  that 
the  Protector  should  be  assisted  with  a  eoun* 
cil,  of  not  fewer  than  thirteen,  nor  more  than 
twenty-one  persons  ;*  that  all  writs,  processes, 
commissions, and grantsshoold run  in  his  name; 
and  that  from  him  should  be  derived  all  roagia- 
tracy  and  honours ;  that  he  should  order  tha 
militia  and  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
with  his  council  should  have  the  power  of  war 


frimcipal  officers  of  tho  anay,  and  adrised  with  other  per* 
sons  of  interest  in  the  nation,  who,  after  three  daft  teekimg 
God  amd  eomtmUimg  on  the  tuiject^  concluded  upon  the  form 
of  the  government  of  the  Coaunoawealth.  (Dedaratioa  of 
the  Lord  Protector."  Perfisct  Diurnal,  Dec  10.  Weekly 
Intelligencer,  Dt^t,  SO.)  Thia  council  is  said  to  have  been 
opened  by  the  lord-general  with  a  most  ezcellaot,  wise, 
gracious,  and  pious  speech.  (Several  Proceedings,  Dec.  15.) 
Ludlow*s  account,  corroborating  many  of  these  points,  is  aa 
follows :  *'  After,**  he  says,  **  a  few  days,  a  council  of  field- 
officers  was  summoned,  where  Major-general  Lamlieit  hav- 
ing rehearsed  the  several  steps  and  degrees  by  which  things 
had  been  brought  to  the  present  state  wherein  they  were, 
and  pressed  the  necessity  incumbent  upon  the  army  to  prc^ 
vide  something  in  the  room  of  what  was  lately  taken  away, 
preeented  to  them  a  paper  intituled  '  An  Instrument  of  (Sov- 
•mment,'  which  he  read  ia  his  place.  Some  of  the  officers 
being  convinced  that  the  contents  of  this  instrument  tended 
to  the  sacrificing  all  our  laboun  to  the  lust  and  ambition 
of  a  single  person,  began  to  deolara  their  unwillingness  to 
ooQCur  in  it.  But  they  war?  inlevrupled  by  the  ma|or*gaa- 
eral,  and  informed  that  it  was  not  now  to  be  disputed 
whether  this  should  be  the  form  of  government  or  not,  for 
that  was  already  reaolved,  it  homing  beam  voder  eootidero' 
tiom  for  tmo  otooths  fOMt ;  neither  was  it  brought  before 
them  with  any  other  intention  than  to  give  them  permission 
to  offer  any  amendments  they  should  think  fit,  with  a  prom- 
iee  they  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  council 
of  officers,  perceiving  to  what  tenns  they  were  restrained, 
propoeed  that  it  might  be  declsred  in  this  instrument  that 
tbe  general  of  the  army  should^  after  thisfirtt  tiote^  be  held 
inc^tohle  of  being  Protector  (for  that  was  the  title  given  bj 
thia  iostniment  to  the  chief  magistrate,  thoogk  ooou  toero 
said  to  kooe  oioved  that  tt  wiigkt  be  kiogU  that  none  of  tha 
relations  of  the  last  Protector  should  be  chosen  at  the  next 
succeeding  election,  and  that  a  general  council  of  all  tha 
commission  officers  who  were  about  the  town  diould  be 
summoned  to  consider  thereof.  To  these  propoeitions  tbar 
oould  obtain  no  other  answer  than  that  they  should  be  of- 
fered to  the  general,  which  was  the  title  they  yet  gave  to 
CromwelL  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  oflkers  it  was  not 
thought  fit  to  consult  with  them  at  all ;  but  they  were 
openly  told  by  Msjor-general  Lambert  that  the  geuersl 
would  take  care  of  managing  the  civil  government ;  and 
then,  having  required  them  to  repair  to  their  rsspectiva 
charges,  where  their  tixx^  and  companies  lay,  tkot  thep 
migiu  preserve  tho  public  peoce^  he  dismissed  them." 

^  By  observing  the  first  council  appointed  by  the  new 
Protector  under  this  institute,  we  may  fairly  make  out 
Cromweirs  chief  creatures  and  most  favourite  adviser* 
through  all  the  recent  axtraordinary  scenes.  Of  the  twelve 
original  counsellors  named  by  him  in  the  preceding  April, 
six  were  preserved,  Lambert,  Desborough,  Strickland,  8yd> 
enham,  Philip  Jones,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering :  omd  nm 
omitted^  Harrison,  Tomlinson,  Stapeley,  Carew,  Mojrer,  and 
Bennet.  To  the  six  preserved  were  added  seven  from 
among  those  who  had  been  named  by  the  Parliament  oa 
their  meeting.  Lord  Lisle,  Sir  AMhoof  AthUf  Cooper,  Sir 
Charles  Wolaaley,  Fleetwood,  Montague,  Richard  Major, 
and  Henry  Lomrenee.  To  these  counsellors  were  now  first 
added  hr  Cromwell,  Major-general  Skippon,  and  Ftancii 
Umn,  tka  lata  apeakar. 
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and  peaee ;  that  no  law  Bhonld  be  altered,  ans- 
pended,  abrogated,  or  repealed,  but  by  tbe  au- 
thority of  Parliament ;  and  that  a  Parliament 
ahonld  be  anmrooned  in  erery  third  year.  It 
directed  that  the  summons  to  Parliament  sbonld 
be  by  writ  under  the  great  seal,  and  that,  if  the 

Srotector  should  neglect  to  order  these  writs, 
e  keeper  or  keepers  of  the  seal  shouk)  issue 
them  on  their  own  authority,  under  pain  of 
high  treason.  Also,  in  case  of  similar  neglect 
in  these  officers,  the  sheriffs  of  tbe  counties 
were  to  proceed  in  the  electk>n  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  writs  had  been  issued,  under 
the  like  penalty.  Each  Parliament  was  to  sit 
£▼0  months ;  and  if  an  intermediate  Parliament 
was  called  k^  tbe  Lord  Protector,  it  was  not  to 
be  prorogued  or  dissohred  within  three  months, 
unless  by  its  own  consent.  In  case  of  war  with 
any  foreign  state,  a  Parliament  was  to  be  sum- 
moned immediately.  The  institute  determined 
that  every  person  possessing  an  estate,  real  or 
personal,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
should  have  a  vote  at  the  election  of  members 
of  Parliament,  excepting  such  as  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  war  against  the  Parliament  or  in 
tbe  rebellion  in  Ireland.  It  ordered,  that  all 
bills  passed  by  the  Parliament  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord  Protector  for  his  assent,  and 
if  be  did  not  assent  within  twenty  days,  tbe 
Parliament  might  declare  his  neglect,  and  the 
bills  should  then  become  law  notwithstanding. 
The  army  was  limited  not  to  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  It  was 
also  directed,  in  an  article  which  disclosed  tbe 
secret  and  naked  despotism  which  lurked  be- 
neath it  all,  that,  till  the  meeting  of  the  first 
triennial  Parliament  in  September,  1654,  the 
Protector  and  council  might  have  power  to  raite 
money  for  the  public  defence,  and  to  make  such 
laws  and  ordinances  as  the  vrel/are  of  the  nation 
should  require.  No  member  could  be  removed 
ftom  the  council  but  for  corruption,  or  such  oth- 
er miscarriage  as  should  be  judged  by  a  commit- 
tee from  the  Parliament  and  the  council,  togeth- 
er with  the  keeper  or  keepers  of  tbe  seal ;  the 
removal  during  the  intervals  of  Parliament  to 
be  made  by  the  council  itself,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Protector.  The  institute  farther  ordered 
that  the  keeper  or  keepers  of  the  seal,  the  treas- 
urer, the  admiral,  the  chief  justices  of  the  two 
benches,  and  the  chief  governors  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  should  be  nominated  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  intervals  of  Parliament  by  the 
Protector  and  council ;  that,  as  soon  as  might 
be,  a  provision  should  be  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy,  less  subject  to  scruple 
and  contention,  and  more  certain,  than  the  way 
of  tithes ;  and  that  no  person  should  be  com- 
pelled to  conform  to  the  Established  Church  ; 
nor  should  any  be  restrained,  but  all  protected, 
in  the  profession  and  exercise  of  bis  religion, 
with  an  exception  of  the  adherents  of  popery 
and  prelacy.  It  was  one  article  in  the  Institute 
of  Government,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  should  be 
declared  Lord  Protector  for  life,  and  that,  in 
case  of  his  demise,  the  council  of  state  should 
assemble  to  the  number  of  not  fewer  than  thir- 
teen,-and  immediately  elect  his  successor.  This 
clause  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
serted to  conciliate  Lambert,  and  to  feed  him 
with  the  hope  of  being  second  lord  protector. 
It  was  altered  in  the  subsequent  Petition  and 


Advice,  and  the  power  surrendered  to  Ciom* 
well.  The  plan  for  the  future  representation 
of  the  people  was,  as  I  have  already  endeav- 
oured to  show,  in  all  its  essentials,  copied  from 
tbe  celebrated  act  which  was  on  the  point  of 
passing  into  a  law  on  that  fatal  twentieth  of 
tbe  preceding  April.  Tbe  representatives  for 
England  were  to  be  four  hundred.  All  petty 
boroughs  where  there  was  scarcely  a  single 
house  were  suppressed,  and  the  representatioo, 
as  nearly  as  might  be,  proportioned  to  tbe 
amount  of  taxation.  Of  these,  251  were  to  be 
county  members,  besides  six  for  IxiBdon,  two 
for  the  Isle  of  Ely,  two  for  tbe  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  two  each  for  Exeter,  PlymoiAli,  York,  Col- 
chester, Gloucester,  Canterbury,  Leicester,  lio- 
colo,  Westminster,  Norwich,  Lyon,  Yarmouth, 
Nottingham,  Shrewsbury,  Taunton,  Bristol,  Ips- 
wich, Bury,  Southwark,  Coventry,  Worcester, 
and  Salisbury,  one  each  for  the  two  iuiiver»- 
ties,  and  one  each  for  all  the  towns  and  bor- 
oughs that  were  thoosht  proper  to  be  repre- 
sented, among  which  Manchester  is  named.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were  to  be  30  repre- 
sentatives for  Scotland,  and  30  for  Ireland ;  the 
distribution  of  the  counties,  cities,  and  places 
represented,  and  the  number  of  their  repraeitf- 
atives  respectively,  being  to  be  determined  by 
the  Ix>rd  Protector  and  bis  council  previoosly 
to  issuing  the  writs. 

/  When  the  reading  bad  closed,  Lasle  turned 
io  Cromwell  to  administer  to  him  his  oath  as 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth ;  bat  even 
at  this  instant  the  habit  of  dissimulation  pre- 
vailed over  every  other,  and  scruples  appeared, 
and  a  wonderful  humility  and  a  meet  touching 
reluctance,  which  only  gave  way  at  last  to  an 
aasent  more  touching  still,  in  its  seeming  sac- 
rifice of  every  selfish  wish  to  the  interests  of 
his  country !  Then,  raising  his  right  hand  and 
his  eyes  to  heaven  with  great  solemnity,  Crom* 
well  swore  to  observe,  and  cause  to  be  obserr- 
ed,  all  the  articles  of  the  Instrument ;  and  Lam- 
bert, falling  OD  his  knees,  ofibred  to  the  Lord 
Protector  a  civic  sword  in  the  scabbard,  which 
be  accepted,  laying  aside  his  own,  to  denote 
that  he  meant  to  govern  by  constitutional,  aad 
not  by  military  authority  !  He  then  seated  him- 
self in  the  cliair  of  state  provided  for  him ;  pot 
on  his  hat  while  the  rest  still  stood  uncovered ; 
received  the  great  seal  from  the  commisaioneiSa 
the  sword  of  slate  from  the  lord-mayor,  formally 
delivering  them  back  again ;  and,  having  exer- 
cised these  acts  of  sovereign  authority,  return- 
ed in  procession  to  his  carnage,  and  drnve  back 
to  his  palace  at  Whitehall  with  the  state  and 
majesty  of  a  king. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  dayproolamatioA 
was  made  in  every  quarter  of  London — accom- 
panied by  all  the  ceremonies  that  had  hitherto 
been  used  on  the  accession  of  a  new  monarch — 
of  the  establishment  of  a  new  government  by 
means  of  a  chief  magistrate  and  triennial  Par- 
liaments ;  and  the  people  were  called  upon  to 
offer  their  allegiance  and  obedience  in  all  things 
to     >  9 

OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

LOBB  PSOTBOTOB  OT  THB  COMMOVWlALTa. 


Cromweirs  first  act  was  to  revive  the  fonns 
of  monarchy.  He  issued  new  patents  to  the 
judges,  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  aucoenioii  to 
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the  crown  *    He  then  completed  the  arrange- 
mento  of  his  cooncil,  as  naroed  in  the  InstrO' 

*  It  appeftn  fron  the  onkr-buoka  and  Uw  rocords  that 
the  firct  Uw'tenn  of  the  year  commenced  oa  the  S9d  of 
JeDDuy ;  and,  acoordinffW,  foor  daira  before,  a  freeh  patent 
was  iMoed  to  RoHe,  chieMuetlce  of  the  opper,  and  Atkina, 
3oe  of  the  paiaoe  jodret  of  the  oommoa  beneh ;  oa  the  ilrat 
jay  ci  tenn,  a  siiDiTar  patent  waa  granted  to  St.  John, 
;hi«f  justice  of  the  eonmon  beneh ;  and  before  the  end  of 
ihe  month,  patenta  were  made  out  to  Atke,  a  patene  Judge 


}f  the  epper  bench,  and  Thorpe,  a  baron  of  the  ExchMaer. 
h\  the  same  time,  Matthew  Hale  (I  borrow  manr  of  Riese 
leiails  from  Mr.  Godwin's  Researches)  waa  made  a  todge 


if  the  cnmmoB  bench,  and  Robert  Nicholaa,  who  had  0re< 
nooaly  been  a  jodge  in  the  vppar  bench,  was  added  to 
rborpe  in  the  £<cheaaer.  Wild,  who  had  beea  made 
.'hief  baron  in  the  year  before  the  king's  death,  was  desfTone 
>f  being  oontinned  in  his  oflke,  bat  could  not  obtain  that 
a?o<ir  frum  the  ProCeetor.  Shortly  after  theee  appoint- 
nents,  a  list  was  formed  of  tweWe  persons  to  hold  tfie  as- 
iizes  at  the  principal  towns  of  England  for  the  spring  cir* 
:ait.  Secret  instructions  ware  at  the  same  time  given  to 
tach  aa  the  new  Protector  could  rely  on,  that  they  were 
*  to  take  especial  care  to  extend  all  faTOur  and  kindness  to 
be  Cavalier  party."  (Ludlow,  toI.  ii.,  p.  489.)  Rolle  and 
^lyn  were  named  for  the  western  circuit,  St.  John  and 
itkios  for  the  Oxford,  Aske  and  Richard  Newdigate  for 
he  home,  Thorpe  and  Richard  Pepys  for  the  midland, 
*«ficholas  and  William  Conyers  for  the  Norfolk,  and  Hale 
md  Hugh  Windham  for  the  northern.  Five  of  these  per- 
toos,  Olyn,  Newdigate,  Pepya,  Conyers,  and  Windham,  had 
lot  received  patents  as  judgee,  and  must  therefore  have 
yfficinted  merely  pro  kae  vict.  Hale,  Pepys,  Newdigate, 
md  Wiadham  were  called  to  the  degree  of  sergeant  at  thia 
line,  together  with  Steele,  the  reeunler,  Maynard,  Thomas 
PJetcher,  and  Thomaa  Twiaden.  Olyn  and  Conyera  had 
M«en  made  aergeanta  in  Aoguat,  1048.  The  nomea  of  Glyn 
ind  MaTnard  are  emphatic  proofa  that  theae  wily  men  an- 
icipated  a  brilliant  proapect  for  their  deteaiable  principlea 
inder  thia  raign  of  Cromwell.  Attorney-general  Prideaux 
kad  a  freah  patent  from  the  Protector  (docket-book  of  the 
:^rown  Oflice),  January  83,  1054,  and  William  Ellia  waa 
nade  solicitor-general  (ibid.).  May  S4.  The  appointment 
>f  St.  John  ia  corioua  when  we  recall  hia  own  defence  of 
limaelf  under  Charlea  the  Second,  and  inatead  of  c<wTobo- 
-ating  that  deflBnce,  would  go  to  prove  an  extreme  intereat 
ind  confidence  reposed  in  hire  by  Cromwell.  **  It  ia  aaid 
hat  I  waa  the  dark  lautem  and  privy  counsellor  in  aetting 
ip  and  managing  aflfairs  in  the  late  (iliver  Protector's  time, 
rhis  wholly  denied,  and  the  contrary  true,  and  manr  wit- 
Msaes  of  my  manifesting  mv  dislike.  In  October  I  fell  sick 
o  dangeroiuly,  that  frcnm  that  time  till  the  end  of  May  my 
neods  ttepeettd  demth ;  I  think  in  December  or  January  he 
vaa  aet  up,  when  I  mat  at  the  worst.**  But  I  have  already 
:ivea  abundant  proofa  of  St.  John*a  eervile  aaaiatance  to 
iia  great  relation  in  all  hia  worst  designs.  I  cannot  suffer 
he  mtire  honourable  name  of  Matthew  Hale  to  pass 
ven  in  a  note  without  giving  (from  Bumet*s  History  or  his 
wn  Time)  two  memorable  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
Me  discharged  the  functions  of  that  office,  to  which  it  is  one 
f  the  greatest  merits  of  Cromwell  to  have  appointed  him. 
'  Not  lung,**  says  the  bishop,  **  after  he  was  made  s  jndg^, 
rhcn  he  went  the  circuit,  s  trial  was  brought  before  him 
t  Lincoln  ooooeming  the  murder  of  one  of  the  townsmen, 
rho  had  been  of  the  king's  party,  and  was  killed  by  a  sol- 
ler  uf  the  garrison  there.  He  was  in  the  fields  with  a 
Twliog-piece  on  his  shoulder,  which  the  soldier  seeing,  he 
ame  to  him,  and  said  it  waa  contrary  to  an  order  which 
lie  Protector  had  made,  that  none  who  had  been  of  the 
ing*a  party  should  carry  arms,  and  so  he  would  have 
notd  it  from  him  ;  but  as  the  other  did  not  regard  the  or* 
er,  ao  being  stronger  than  the  soldier,  he  threw  him  down, 
nd  having  heat  htm,  he  left  him.  The  soldier  went  into 
le  town,  and  told  one  of  his  fellow-soldiers  how  he  had 
pen  need,  and  gut  him  to  go  with  him,  and  lie  in  wait  for 
le  man,  that  he  might  be  revenged  on  him.  They  both 
wtched  his  coming  to  town,  and  one  of  them  went  to  him 
»  demand  his  gun,  which  he  refusing,  the  soldier  struck  at 
im,  and  as  they  were  struggling,  the  other  came  behind, 
tMl  ran  his  sword  into  hia  body,  of  which  he  preaentlv 
i«d.  It  waa  m  the  time  of  the  aaaisea,  ao  they  were  both 
ie«J.  Againat  the  one  there  waa  no  evidence  of  forethought 
ilony.  so  he  waa  only  found  guilty  of  manalaughter,  and 
im«d  on  the  hand ;  but  the  other  waa  found  guilty  of  inur- 
it  i  and  though  Colonel  Whaley,  that  commanded  the 
irrtaoa,  came  into  the  court,  and  urged  that  the  man  wa* 
JUd  for  discUwimg  th*  Prottetor'g  orders^  and  that  the 
ildter  waa  but  fbing  hia  duty,  yet  the  iudge  regarded  both 
a  raaMua  and  threatenin|;a  very  little,  aad  therefore  he 
iC  only  gave  aentence  againat  him,  but  vrdtred  tk*  txecu- 
om  t»b4  $•  nidd€$iijf  dont  thmt  ii  might  net  bt  pottihle  U 
-ocmrM  m  reprint^  which  he  believetfwould  have  beea  ob- 
L.n«d  if  there  had  been  tine  tnoog b  franted  for  it.    Aa* 


I  ment  of  OoTernment,  in  the  mode  best  fitted 
to  promote  his  aims.*  Colonel  Henry  I^w« 
rence  was  nominated  president  for  jl  month, 
reappointed  at  its  expiration  till  (artber  orders, 
and,  in  fact,  retained  the  office  daring  the  whole 
of  the  Protectorate.  Thorloe,  a  man  of  thor« 
ough  fitness  for  the  work,  was  named  secreta- 
ry to  the  council,  or,  as  he  is  frequently  styled, 
secretary  of  state ;  and  Walter  Frost,  the  sec* 
retaiy  under  the  Commonwealth,  was  appoint* 
ed  to  mn  ottce  which  was  called  treasurer  for 
tin  council^  contingencies.  Philip  Meadows 
was  chosen  secretary  for  the  Latin  tongue,  the 
office  held  under  the  statesmen  by  Milton ;  and 
Milton's  name  was  entered  in  the  order-book 
along  with  these,  but  unaccompanied  with  any 
specification  of  salary,  or  of  the  business  ia 
which  he  was  to  be  employed. t 


other  oecaaion  waa  given  him  of  showing  both  hia  juatic* 
and  courage,  whea  he  waa  ia  another  ciroait.  He  under- 
atood  that  the  Protector  had  ordered  a  jury  to  be  returned 
for  a  trial  in  which  he  was  more  than  oidinarily  concerned. 
Upon  thia  information  he  examined  the  ahenff  about  it, 
who  knew  nothing  of  it,  for  he  aaid  he  referred  all  auch 
thinga  to  the  under  aheriflf;  and  having  next  asked  th* 
under  aheriff'  concemins  it,  he  found  the  jury  had  been  re- 
turned  by  order  from  Cromwell ;  upon  which  he  ahowed 
the  atatnte.  Chat  all  juriea  ought  to  be  returned  by  tho 
aheriff'  or  hia  lawful  officer ;  and  thia  not  being  done  accord- 
ing to  law,  he  diamiaeed  the  jury,  and  would  not  try  the 
cauee ;  upon  which  the  Protector  was  highly  displeaaed 
with  him,  aad  at  hia  return  from  the  circuit,  feU  kirn  «a 
oafer  h*  ma*  not  Jit  to  bt  ajuigt ;  to  mkieh  ail  th$  mumor 
he  mode  wm,  that  it  waa  very  true.** 

♦  The  following  ia  the  list,  aa  puUiahed  cdBcially,  of  the 
namea  of  the  councillora :  Philip  Viaoouat  Lirfe ;  Charlea 
Fleetwood ;  John  Lambert ;  Edward  Montague  ;  John  Dea- 
borough :  Walter  Strickland ;  Henry  Lawrence ;  Sir  Gil- 
bert Pickering,  Bart. ;  Sir  Charles  Wolaeley,  Bart.  :  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Bait. ;  William  Sydenham :  Philip 
Jonea;  Richard  Majorj   Pranoia  Rouae;  Philip  Skip 


To  theee  were  added,  Februanr  7,  1654,  Humphrey  Mark< 
worth ;  April  S7,  Nathaniel  Fiennea ;  and  June  90,  Ed- 
mund Sheffield,  earl  of  Mulgrave.  The  aalary  of  each 
coonaellftf  was  jCIOOO  per  annum.  (See  Thurloe,  vol.  iii., 
p.  &81.)  One  of  the  f&rat  ordera  iaaned  waa,  that  the  coun- 
cil ahuuld  ait  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thnra- 
day,  in  the  morning,  and  oa  Friday  both  morning  and  after- 
noun,  and  not  at  other  times  without  special  direction  from 
the  I<ord  Protector.  The  sittings  were  to  oommence  at 
nine,  and  not  to  continue  after  one  ;  and  each  member  who 
did  not  appear  at  nine,  and  was  absent  without  reasonabia 
excuse,  was  to  forfeit  two  MUimgt  amd  mpeace. 

t  Mr.  Godwin  has  directed  apedal  attentioa  to  the  ooo- 
atitution  of  thia  council.  The  member*,  he  would  have  ua 
recollect,  were  named  in  the  Art  of  Government,  which 
waa  alwaya  repreaented  by  Cromwell  himaelf  as  of  sneh 
paramount  authority,  that  even  the  Parliament  itaelf  waa 
not  entitled  to  call  it  in  question.  No  one  of  them  could 
be  displaced  but  for  corruption  or  other  roiecarriage  in  Mi 
trust ;  and  in  that  ease  the  Parliament  was  to  appmat  aevan 
of  iu  membera,  aad  the  council  six,  who.  together  with  tha 
brd-ohancellor,  lord-keeper,  or  oonunissioners  of  the  great 
seal  for  the  time  beinr,  snonld  have  power  to  hear  and  de- 
termine such  onrruptiun  or  roiseanriage,  and  to  award  and 
inflict  such  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  offenee  might 
deserve,  which  punishment  should  not  be  pardoned  or  re- 
mitted by  the  Lord  Protector:  the  major  part  of  the  cooncil, 
with  the  cooeent  of  the  Protector,  being  authoriied,  in  the 
inUrvals  of  Parliament,  to  suapead  any  of  their  anaiber  tiQ 
the  aoeosation  againat  him  could  be  heard  and  examined  ia 
tha  maaner  prescribed.  The  counsellors  appointed  by  the 
act  were  fifteen ;  and  the  Protector,  ertth  the  advice  t4  hia 
council,  might  increase  their  number  to  twenty-one ;  iMrt, 
in  case  of  death  or  other  removal,  the  Parliament  waa  to 
nominate  six  candidatea  for  tha  vacant  place,  out  of  which 
the  council  might  name  two,  between  whoa  the  Protector 
was  to  elect  the  successor.  Alnhis  may  be  quito  true,  aad 
such  a  boon  was  naturally  enough  given  at  first  aetting  out 
to  the  reatiflr  and  aelfiah  officers,  who  were  to  believe  that 
the  new  form  of  government  was  aa  much  an  ariatocracy  or 
oligarchy  aa  a  monarchy.  But  Croowell  wm  not  long  i« 
teachinc  them  their  miatake.  Re  only  waited  to  be  mora 
firmly  planted  in  hia  chair,  and  than  did  not  scruple  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  moet  important  matters  without  an  order  of 
council,  and.  as  it  should  seem,  without  avaa  «^»nt^ltfBg  hit 
assaaaortofsiata. 
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WhUe  the  eoniieil  arrangements  proceeded, 
the  most  extravagant  ramoors  became  rife  in 
London.  The  new  Protector  had  already  been 
secretly  crowned ;  Lambert  was  commander- 
in-chief  and  a  duke,  Oliver  St.  John  lord-treas- 
urer, Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  lord-chan- 
cellor, and  Lord  Say  chamberlain  of  the  honse- 
hoM.*  The  peerage  of  England  was  to  be  re- 
stored ;  the  Tarious  lords  were  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  London,  and  submit  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment ;  plays  and  players  were  to  "  go  up" 
again,  and  all  was  to  jog  merrily  on  once  more 
in  the  cM  road.f  This  was  a  little  loo  fast  for 
Cromwell.  He  went  to  work  in  a  more  gradual 
way.  His  next  actions  were  directed,  indeed, 
to  that  most  miserable  result,  but  though  they 
argued  more  than  the  power  of  monarchy,  they 
were  as  yet  content  to  fall  somewhat  short  of 
its  forms.  He  proceeded  to  exhibit  in  practice 
that  monstrous  clause  in  the  act  of  his  author- 
ity which  gave,  before  the  assembling  of  Par- 
liament, absolute  legislative  as  well  as  execu- 
tive power  to  him  and  his  council,  t 

One  of  his  first  ordinances  was.  in  a  manner, 
to  aboUsh  the  Commonwealth  he  had  been 
called  in  to  protect.  It  publicly  repealed  the 
memorable  engagement  imposed  on  the  English 
people  by  the  statesmen,  to  be  true  and  faithful 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  then  es- 
tablished, without  king  or  House  of  Lords.  ^ 
A  second  ordinance  significantly  declared  the 
new  offences  that  were  to  he  taken  and  ad- 
judged fur  treason.  These  were,  to  compass 
or  imagine  the  death  of  the  Lord  Protector ;  to 
raise  forces  against  the  present  government ; 
to  deny  that  the  Protector  and  the  people  as- 
sembled in  Parliament  are  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  nation,  or  that  the  exercise  of 
the  chief  magistracy  is  centred  in  him ;  to  of- 
firm  that  the  gotemmtnt  is  tyrannical,  usurped, 
&r  illeg^al,  or  that  there  is  any  Parliament  now  in 
being ;  and,  finally,  the  effort  to  proclaim,  or  in 
any  wise  to  promote,  any  of  the  posterity  of 
the  late  king  to  be  king  or  chief  magistrate  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging. 

Other  ordinances,  either  of  this  or  a  some- 
what later  date,  may  also  claim  mention  here. 
Various  duties  and  imposts,  as  those  of  excise, 
were  continued  for  a  certain  term,  and  one  of 


*  Thmrioe's  paptn  giw  a  Tarie^  of  rurooun  of  tbia  kind. 

t  **  His  highnes  ii  ttoi  yet  com«  to  Whitohall ;  i:900,000 
ia  Mtlod  upon  hioi  yoreljr ;  b«  is  choosiag  ofl&eors  of  state. 
It  is  tlwof  ht  that  the  lords  will  be  seat  for  to  attend  him  at 
eoart,  to  admowledge  and  sabmitt  to  the  government ;  and 
wee  heare  tkmt  plofet  am  goeimg*  up  agmne,  tnd  that 
tkitigtt  had  btetu  camktg*  to  th*  M  roi*J*—TlmrUe,  tol. 
ii.,  p.  8. 

t  It  moTolies  (mly  laofhter  and  contempt  when  we  ob- 
serre,  from  the  order-book  of  the  Protector  and  his  oonndl, 
that  when  Ihey  passed  bills,  the  forms  were  exactly  copied 
that  were  need  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament !  Eyerir 
bill  is  read  twice :  then  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
oommittee  oidioarily  eoasisH  of  three  persons,  of  whom  two 
tarn  a  qaonun ;  afterward  read  a  third  time ;  and  lastly  vn- 
•anted  to  the  Protector  as  the  adrice  of  the  council,  and  by 
him  passed  for  a  law,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished. Yet  the  council,  when  full,  only  amounted  to  four- 
teen, as  Fleetwood  continued  in  Ireland.  What  a  mean 
and  base  inculcation  of  hypoovisy  is  here ! 

i  I  may  mention  that  Ashley  Cooper  had  made  an  uasue- 
eeesful  eflbrt  to  effect  this  in  the  Barbone  Parliament.  On 
the  SOth  of  October,  105S.  a  bill  was  brought  into  that  Par- 
liament from  a  oommittee.  and  presented  by  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  for  aanullinc  the  engagement,  but  was  re- 
jected. An  act  for  taking  aiway  one  of  the  penalties  on 
■ojs^subeenbeia  waa»«ith  aooa  diffiooUf;,  tobstitated  ia  iu 


two  acts  whk^  had  been  brooglit  to  tbeir  laaft 
stage  of  completion  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
Long  Parliament  now  received  the  efficacy  of 
law.  Among  these  were  the  ordinance  of  anion 
between  E^land  and  Scotland,  and  that  of 
graee  and  obKvion  to  the  people  of  Scotland,* 
which  formed  its  proper  com|»nion.  The 
same  coarse  was  adopted  also  with  regard  to 
a  few  acts  of  the  little  Parliament,  as  in  that 
which  brought  the  public  revenue  into  the 
treasury;  and  that  which  was  designed  to 
compromise  the  question  of  chancery  reform 
by  simplifying  the  process  of  the  coort,  and 
reducing  its  expenses. f  Two  ordinances  pass* 
ed  at  Um  same  time  for  the  distrtbutioo  of  per- 
sons to  be  chosen  to  serve  in  Parliament  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  one  for  commissioners 
to  approve  of  public  preai^ers ;  and  one  for  the 
ejection  of  scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insaffi- 
cient  ministers. 

The  latter  ordinances  had  been  in  aoiDe  sort 
clamoured  for  by  sections  of  the  people,  and 
were  wily  instances  of  Cromwell's  power  of 
coercing,  while  he  seemed  to  be  most  freely 
giving  way.  A  slight  description  of  tbem  wffl 
show  of  what  good  they  were  capable,  and  of 
how  much  monstrous  evil.  The  oommissioo- 
ers  under  that  for  the  approval  of  preachers 
were  thirty-eight,  nine  of  whom  were  laymen, 
and  the  rest  divines.  At  their  head  was  Crom- 
weirs  convenient  old  friend  and  coanseUor, 
Francis  Rouse,  the  provost  of  Eton.  With 
him,  among  others,  were  associated  Owen, 
Goodwin,  Caryl,  and  Lockyer,  Cromwell's  fa- 
vourite preachers ;  Hugh  Peters,  Philip  Nye, 
Peter  Sterry,  Marshal,  Manton,  and  Major- 
general  Goffe.  They  were  empowered  to  ex- 
amine the  qualifications  of  such  as  should  be 
named  to  benefices,  as  well  as  of  soch  as  had 
been  presented  since  a  certain  recent  date. 
The  ordinance  for  ejecting  scandaloos  and  ig- 
norant ministers  was,  however,  infinitely  more 
extensive,  and  projected  a  thorough  purgation 
of  the  Church  Establishment  of  insufficient  and 
unworthy  clergy,  at  whatever  period  they  might 
have  been  inducted  into  their  livings.  It  ap- 
pointed commissioners,  from  fifteen  to  thti^ 
in  each  county,!  to  carry  the  ordinance  into 
execution ;  to  hear  complaints  against  aH  cler- 
gy ;  and  to  deprive  such  as  should  be  proved 
guilty  of  maintaining  the  principles  condenuied 
in  the  act  against  atheistical,  blasphemoas,  and 
execrable  opinions ;  or  of  profane  carsing  and 
swearing,  and  peijury ;  or  of  adultery,  fomi> 
cation,  drunkenness,  common  haunting  of  tav- 
erns and  alehouses,  and  frequent  pUying  al 


*  From  this  naoe  were  esoeplad  mne  earia,  tmm  «i»> 
counts,  and  five  baruos.       t  See  aati,!!.  595,  aad  plAMl 

t  From  those  eommissianen,  at  the  tarns  tisas*  thwinh 
the  majority  were  tools  of  CramweU,  it  waa  knmd  impusai 
ble  to  exclude  Tarions  men,  the  meet  dietiagaiahed  ia  their 
counties,  who  had  oj^Maed  die  usurpation  oi  CnmweH  I 
find,  amoag  other  names,  tboae  of  Lord  Fairfait.  Lstd  Whar> 
ton.  Lord  Say,  Samuel  Browne,  Thomaa  Scot.  Sir  Aithur 
Hazlerig,  Sir  Robert  Barley,  and  Robert  BUke,  lni*th« 
with  those  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  eoaaeil,  Bsaiy 
Lawrencs,  Viacount  Lisle,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickeriiw,  Sir  Cbsriea 
Wolseley,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Laasbeit,  SkiMm, 
Sydenham,  and  Major.  The  nasDes  of  Ridmrd  ktd  Cnm- 
well  and  Henry  kntl  CRanwell,  sons  of  the  PreiectOT,  wufu 
alao  in  the  commission.  The  ordiwwce  aaawd  eight  m  ten 
clerry  besides  for  erery  eentty,  who  were  to  he  >ea»d  la 
the  lay  commissioneTS  w  all  auestiona  of  igBasaace  mmi  w- 
sufSciency.  The  principal  oi  theae  was  Owen.  The  ode- 
brated  Richard  Baxter,  the  Prasbytattaa*  waa  Ubswiss  mr 
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esrds  or  diee ;  also  to  Inoapeoitate  aacfa  as 
sboaM  publicly  and  profanelj  sooflf  at  the  pro- 
fession or  professors  of  religion  and  godliness, 
or  sboold  encourage  and  countenance  Wbit- 
son-ales,  wakes,  morris-dances,  May -poles, 
and  stage  plays ;  such  as  should  hold  or  main- 
tain popish  doctrines,  or  frequently  and  pub- 
licly r^  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or 
should  hsTO  declared  by  writing,  preaching,  or 
otherwise,  their  disaffection  to  the  present 
government ;  and  such  as  should  be  non-resi- 
dent, or  should  be  accounted  negligent,  and 
omit  the  duties  of  praying  and  preaching. 
These  ordinances  worked  as  Cromwell  wished. 
Some  good  was  done  by  them,  and  much  evil. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  men  who  suffered 
under  them,  and  were  with  difficulty  restored, 
may  be  named  the  most  learned  man  of  the 
day,  Pocock,  the  Oxford  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic ;  and  Fuller,  the  famous  Church 
historian.* 

By  such  means,  before  the  possibility  of  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  any  Parliament,  Crom- 
well proceeded  to  settle  himself  firmly  in  his 
new  seat  of  power.  He  had  not  been  careless, 
meanwhile,  of  his  old  enthusiasts  for  a  Tision- 
ary  republic,  his  foremost  friends  and  dupes  of 
the  saints'  reign.  Within  a  few  days  alter  his 
inauguration,  he  sent  to  ask  Harrison  if  he 
woukl  own,  and  act  under,  the  new  power; 
and«  on  th&t  honest  fanatic's  refusal,  his  major- 
general's  commission  was  at  once  stripped 
from  him.  Messrs.  Christopher  Feakes  and 
YaTasor  Powellt  shared  a  similar  fate.  At  the 
first  Blackfriars*  meeting  after  the  16th  of  De- 
eember,  these  headlong  zealots  had  devoted 
special  denunciations  against  Cromwell,  calling 
him,  by  name,  a  perjured  villain,  and  desiring 
that,  if  any  of  his  fKends  were  present,  they 
would  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  in  their  name 
that  his  reicn  would  be  short,  and  his  end 
more  tragical  than  that  of  the  great  tyrant,  the 
last  Lord  Protector  of  England.t  The  message 
was  delivered,  and  as  promptly  answer^. 


*  I  qoota  from  a  letter  of  CHim  to  Secrstftry  Tharloe 
(toL  Till.,  p.  S81 ).  "  There  ere,**  he  writee,  **  in  Berkshire 
•OHM  few  men  of  meea  qoabtjr  and  cooditton,  neh,  heady, 
•Bemics  of  tithes,  who  are  comminioners  for  the  ejecting 
of  ninUten.  Theea  alone  sit  and  act,  and  are  at  this  time 
oaotiBf  oot,  tm  slifbt  and  trivial  preteaees,  very  worthy 
•Mn  i  eae  in  e^ieeial  they  intend  the  nett  week  to  eject, 
vboee  name  is  Pooock,  a  man  of  as  onblameable  ooorer- 
■aaoo  ae  anr  that  I  know  liriof,  of  repute  for  learninf 
thrMfhoat  the  whole  world,  beiaf  the  profeeeor  of  Hebrew 
•ad  Arabic  in  our  University ;  so  that  tbejr  do  excerdinaly 
exasperste  all  men,  and  prorufce  them  to  the  height.**  Nor 
was  Owen  content  with  making  this  complaiot.  He  went 
befare  the  oommissioners  tbefneelves,  took  three  eminent 
diirioes  with  him  (Wilkine,  Wallie,  and  Ward,  afterward 
Bishop  of  Salisbury),  and  expostulaud  with  so  much 
warmth,  indignation,  and  success,  that  Pocock  was  resto* 
yiad.  The  case  of  Fuller  wee  of  the  same  character,  and  is 
told  thus  bjr  his  biographer.  He  received  sudden  notice 
that  be  slMMild  be  cited  before  the  commissionera,  and  ia 
tllie  emergency  applied  to  his  (Head,  John  Howe,  chaplain 
to  Cromwell,  and  one  of  the  meet  elo^nent  writers  c«  his 
tiaM,  to  know  how  he  should  oondoet  himself.  **  Yoo  must 
luve  observed,**  said  Puller,  **  that  I  am  a  pretty  corpulent 
^an,  and  I  em  to  ^  through  a  passage  thiU  is  very  strait ; 
I  beg  that  yon  will  be  so  kind  ae  to  rive  me  a  shove,  and 
belp  aM  through.**  Howe  accordingly  suggested  to  him 
the  mmt  suitabV*  advice;  and  when  the  ooounieeioners 
qime  to  propoee  the  question,  which  formed  the  pith  (rf*  their 
•xaminationa,  **  Whether  he  had  at  anv  time  experienced  a 
erork  of  grace  on  his  soul  T**  Fuller  replied,  **  That  he  ooold 
appeal  to  the  Great  Searehor  of  hearu  that  he  had  oo  all 
oecasioas  made  eonacienRe  of  hie  very  thoaghte;**  with 
which  answer  the  eommissiaQevs  ezpreesed  themeelves  sat- 
t  See  «a<^,  p.  fiOa.  t  Richaxd  UI. 
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Feakes  and  Powell  were  ffamg  into  the  Tower 
first,  and  afterward  sent  prisoners  to  Windsor 
Castle.  One  of  their  colleagues,  named  Sym|>- 
son,  imprisoned  at  the  same  time,  was  only  re- 
leased on  making  submission.  Harrison  was 
also  sent,  by  peremptory  oumdate  from  the 
council  board,  into  a  watched  retirement  in  his 
native  county  of  Staflbrd. 

The  same  vigorous  measures  were  pursued 
in  every  quarter  where  there  was  reason  to 
i^ar  resistance.  Cromwell  everywhere  trans- 
ferred the  chief  army  ooomiands  to  men  ia 
whom  he  couki  best  confide,  and  quartered 
troops  most  efibctively  against  the  various 
chances  of  insurrection.  As  an  additional  se- 
curity, he  sent  his  son  Henry  into  Ireland,  and 
Monk  into  Scotland,  to  deal  upon  the  spot  with 
any  sudden  defections. 

Henry  Cromwell  had  inherited  the  largest 
share  of  his  father's  genius  dispensed  to  his 
children.  He  had  risen  rapidly  to  the  rank  of 
a  colonel,  by  purely  honourable  service  in  the 
Irish  campaign  ;  acquitted  himself  with  great 
ability  in  the  ** little"  Parliament;  and  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  no  mean  share  in 
his  father's  confidence  and  counsel.  A  special 
part  of  his  instructions  on  the  present  missioo 
appears  to  have  been,  to  observe  in  the  various 
counties  through  which  he  travelled  from  I>on- 
don  to  Holyhead,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  how 
the  people,  and  the  wrmy  in  ffaritculsr,  stood  a^ 
footed  to  the  present  government.*  When  he 
arrived  in  Dublin,  he  found  Fleetwood  in  some 
anxiety  and  alarm ;  and  but  for  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance, the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
received,  and  the  courteous  address,  singular 
skiifulness,  and  admirable  good  sense  with 
which  he  treated  all  parties  he  found,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Protectorate 
could  have  been  quietly  established  there. 
When,  about  a  month  before,  it  had  been  put 
to  the  vote,  at  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
of  government,  with  three  or  four  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  whether  they  should  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  proclaim  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, it  was  only  carried  in  the  affirmative  by 
a  single  voice. t  From  that  time,  Ludlow  in- 
forms us  in  his  memoirs,  he  entirely  withdrew 
himself  from  the  civil  government,  and  contin- 
ued to  act  in  his  military  capacity  alone.t 


*  Several  Prooeediags,  p.  149, 102. 

t  Ludlow's  Memmrs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  481. 

t  Tet  Henry  Cromwell  produced  even  a  ooosideraMe  af- 
fect on  this  sturdy  Republican.  Their  interview,  as  re- 
corded by  bimeelf,  has  various  very  ialeresting  points  in  it, 
characteristic  of  the  artifices  of  the  Lord  Protector,  and  also 
of  the  honest  and  sincere  distinctions  that  were  wisely 
drawn  by  such  men  ae  Ludlow  between  the  power  of  tha 
eword  before  and  after  the  death  of  Charlee  the  First.  **  Ha 
sent,**  says  Ludlow,  **  his  second  son,  Col.  Henry  Cromwell, 
into  Ireland,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  officers  there  touching 
his  coming  over  to  oommaad  in  that  natioa,  where  he  ar- 
rived, attemdtd  only  kf  eae  sereonl :  and  landing  near  my 
countrv  house,  I  sent  him  my  conch  to  receive  him,  and  to 
brinf  him  thither,  whers  he  stayed  till  Lieut.>gea.  Fleet- 
wood, with  eoveral  oAoere,  came  with  eoaehes  to  oondoet 
him  to  Dublin.  Having  made  what  obeervatiooe  he  eouki 
of  peraoQs  and  things  in  Irelaad,  he  reeolved  npoa  his  re- 
turn ;  of  which  haviag  given  m»  advice,  I  deeired  him  to 
take  my  house  io  his  way,  and  to  that  end  dined  with  him 
on  the  day  of  his  departure,  at  the  Ueutenant*generalH  ia 
the  caetle.  After  draaer,  we  went  together  to  my  houoa 
at  Monotowa,  where,  after  a  short  ooUation,  walkiag  ia  tha 
aarden,  I  acquainted  him  with  the  grounds  of  my  dissatis- 
Action  with  the  preeent  state  of  alnirs  in  Englaod,  which 
I  assured  him  was  no  snt  pavaooal,  but  would  be  the  eama 
were  my  own  father  alive  and  ia  the  place  of  his.  He  told 
me  that  ki»  fathtr  looM  «y«i  wttfU  ^iiuH^ti,  Hftm  S 
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ETerylhing  was  qatet,  bow^Ter,  and  promised 
to  eontinae  so,  when  Henry  Cromwell,  after  a 
sojourn  of  three  weeks,  returned  .to  England. 

Monk*8  mission  to  Scotland  was  not  less  suc- 
cessful. He  Tanquished  the  Royalist  rooTe- 
ment  under  Middleton ;  reraoTed  Robert  Lil- 
bume,  an  honest  Republican,  from  his  com- 
mand ;  superseded  three  anti-Protectorate  zeal- 
ots, Okey,  Orerton,  and  Alured ;  and  adminis- 
tered correction  to  the  regiments  of  Harrison 
and  Pride,  at  this  time  quartered  in  Scotland, 
though  their  leaders  were  in  the  south.  Over- 
ton was  MUton*s  friend,  and  the  great  poet, 
though  personally  attached  to  Cromwell,  was 
so  far  from  deserting  him  in  his  disgrace,  that 
ke  selected  that  very  time  for  the  offer  of  his 
most  affectionate  tribute.  **  Te  Overtone,'* 
wrote  the  generous  Milton,  dragging  bis  name 
into  a  mention  of  CromwelPs  council  to  which 
Overton  did  not  belong,  **mihi  multis  abhinc 
amis,  et  studiorum  similitudine,  et  morom  su- 
avitate,  concordii  plusquam  fraternft  conjunc- 
tiasime ;  te  Marstonensi  prielio  ilk)  memorabili, 
polso  sinistro  cornu  nostro,  respectantes  in  fugl^ 
duces  stantem  cum  tuo  pedite,  et  hostium  im- 
petus propulsantem  inter  densas  untrinque  cae- 
des  vid^re ;  Scotico  deinde  hello,  ut  primi^m 
Cromwelli  auspiciis,  tuo  marte  occupata  Fife 
Ijttora,  et  patefactus  ultra  Sterlinium  aditus  est ; 
te  Scoti  occidentales,  te  Boreales  humanissi- 
mam  bostent,  te  Arcades  extreme  domitorem 
latentor.*' 

Cromwell  had,  meanwhile,  a  comparatively 

disttMci  ceeommi  from  mat  men  i»  tJu  three  natioit$t  muI 
thereapoa  affirmed  that  he  knew  it  to  be  hit  retolotion  to 
earry  himeelf  with  all  teadernese  toward*  me.  I  luld  him  I 
oof  at  to  have  ao  mach  charitv  for  hie  father  to  believe  that 
be  apprehended  hie  late  uodertakior  to  hare  been  abeo> 
lately  Beceesary,  bein;  well  assured  that  he  was  not  so 
weak  a  nan  to  decline  his  former  station,  wherein  his 
pfmur  was  as  great,  and  his  wealth  as  much,  as  any  ra« 
tional  Bsn  could  wish,  to  procora  to  himself  aothinf  bat 
•nvjr  and  troable.  I  supposed  he  would  have  agreed  with 
me  in  theee  sentinMnts;  but  he.  instead  of  that^  Mknowl- 
tdged  the  mmhitiom  of  hi*  father  tn  these  words :  *  You  that 
mre  here  mm»f  think  he  had  power  ^  but  tksf  wtade  a  v«ry  kick- 
shmw  of  him  at  London.*  I  replied  that  H  it  were  so,  they 
did  in  *,  fur  he  had  deserved  much  from  them.  Then  I  pro- 
oeeded  to  acqvaiat  him  with  my  resolation  not  to  act  in  mf 
civil  employment,  and  my  expecution  aot  to  be  permitted 
to  ooatinae  in  my  military  command  ;  to  which  he  answer^ 
•d,  that  he  was  confident  I  should  receive  no  interruption 
therein.  I  told  him  I  could  not  foresee  what  his  father 
would  do,  bat  inclined  to  think  that  no  other  man  in  his 
ease  wonld  permit  it.  To  this  I  added,  that  the  reason  of 
ny  drawing  a  sword  in  this  war  was  to  remove  those  ob> 
•tractions  that  the  civil  niap;tstrate  met  with  in  the  die* 
charge  of  his  duty,  which  being  now  accomplished,  I  could 

»ot  bu     *  .     -      -     i 

tbeiri 


Bot  bat  think  that  all  thines  ought  for  the  future  to  run  in 
"  lir  proper  and  genuine  channel ;  for  as  this  extraordinary 
■edy  IS  not  to  be  osed  till  the  ordinary  fail  to  work  its 


proper  effect,  so  ought  it  to  be  continued  no  Itmger  than  the 
neoeeaity  of  osJag  it  subaista ;  whether  as  this  they  called 
a  government  had  no  other  meane  to  preserve  itself  but 
inch  aa  were  violent,  which  not  being  natural,  could  not  be 
lasting.  *  Would  vou,  then,'  said  he,  '  have  the  sword  laid 
downT  I  cannot  but  think  yoa  believe  it  to  be  as  much 
yoar  interest  to  have  it  kept  np  as  any  man  !*  /  confessed 
I  had  been  of  that  oennion  while  J  was  persuaded  there  was 
m  necessity  for  t/,  whiek  seewted  tome  to  be  now  over.  I  ac- 
counted it  to  be  much  more  my  interest  to  see  it  well  laid 
down,  there  being  a  oast  difference  between  using  the  sword 
U  reetore  the  people  to  thetr  rights  and  privileges,  and  the 
keeping  U  up  for  the  robbing  and  despoUing  them  of  the 
same.  Bat  company  coming  in.  and  the  time  fw  his  going 
en  board  approaching,  we  could  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinne  oor  discourse  ;  so,  after  we  had  Uken  leave  of  each 
ether,  he  departed  from  Ireland,  and  upon  his  arrival  at 
Chester,  wae  attended  by  many  of  the  late  king's  party,  and 
amotMr  others  by  Col.  Molson,  who  inquiring  of  him  how 
ke  left  affairs  in  Ireland,  he  answered,  very  well,  onlu  tha 
•emewfce  were  tn  loue  wUh  their  power  mnit  be  rtmoZd.^^ 
memotrs,  voL  lu,  p. 


easy  task  at  borne,  for  the  ehief  portioa  of  Iks 
people  in  and  near  London  were  still  coDteaft 
to  wait  in  a  kind  of  patient  iodifl^erence  wbat 
the  future  would  bring  forth.*  The  Presbyte- 
rians, who  always  numbered  thickly  in  the  city, 
he  had  in  some  sort  conciliated  by  placing  cer- 
tain noembers  of  their  body  on  his  commiasiya 
for  the  approval  of  preachers,  and  Bishop  Bur- 
net tells  us  all  that  we  need  farther  know  eoo> 
oerning  the  bargain  by  which  this  sordid  set 
consented  to  be  duped.  *<  As  for  the  Presby- 
terians,*' says  the  bishop,  indulging,  io  his  osa- 
al  coarse  fashion,  at  once  the  faUebood  aad 
the  truth,  **  they  were  so  apprehensive  of  tbe 
fury  of  the  Commonwealth  party,  tkmi  ikef 
thought  it  a  deliveroMce  io  be  reoeued  oui  of  thetr 
hand* ;  many  of  the  Republicans  began  to  pro- 
fess deism ;  and  almost  all  of  them  were  for 
destroying  all  clergymen,  and  for  breaking  ev- 
erything that  looked  like  tbe  union  of  a  natioa- 
al  church.  They  were  for  polling  down  the 
churches,  for  discharging  the  titbet,  and  for 
leaving  religion  free,  as  they  called  it,  without 
either  encouragement  or  restraint.  Cromwell 
assured  the  Presbyterians  be  would  maintain 
a  public  ministry  with  all  due  encouragement ; 
and  he  joined  them  in  a  commission  with  scMiie 
Independents,  to  be  the  triers  of  all  those  who 
were  to  be  admitted  to  benefices.  Tliese  dis- 
posed also  of  all  the  churches  that  were  io  tbe 
gifl  of  the  crown,  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the 
cathedral  churches :  so  this  so/ttned  themi.** 

More  respecuble  dupes  of  a  diflereot  class 
were  represented  by  John  Goodwin,  who,  with 
an  infinite  and  almoet  boundless  trust  in  tbe 
lord-generalship,  was  troubled  with  thick-com- 
ing fancies  about  the  Protectorate,  and  feared 
it  might  one  day  intercept  the  Millennium.  Bish- 
op Burnet  has  still  more  apily  described  Crom- 
well's maaterly  manner  of  cajoling  John  Good- 
win. He  it  was,  the  bishop  tells  ua,  **  who  first 
brought  in  Arminianism  among  the  sectaries, 
for  he  was  for  liberty  of  all  sorts.  Cromwdl 
hated  that  doctrine ;  for  bis  beloved  notion  wsa, 
that  once  a  child  of  God  was  edtoays  a  child  ^ 
God.  Now  he  had  led  a  very  strict  life  for 
above  eight  years  together  before  tbe  war ;  so 
he  comforted  himself  much  with  his  reflections 
on  that  time,  and  on  the  certainty  of  perseve- 
rance. But  none  of  the  preachers  were  so  thor- 
ough-paced for  him,  as  to  temporal  matters,  as 
Goodwin  was ;  for  he  not  only  justified  the  pot- 
ting the  king  to  death,  but  magnified  it  as  the 
most  glorious  action  men  were  capable  of.  He 
filled  all  people  with  such  expectation  of  a  Mo- 
rions thousand  years  speedily  to  begin,  that  it 
looked  like  a  madness  possessing  them.  It  wai 
no  easy  thing  for  Cromwell  to  satisiy  those, 

^~The  peculiar  feelings  which  lay  at  tbe  bottva  of  th^ 
indifference,  or  patience,  have  beea  thus  deecnhed  by  an 
actor  in  the  evenU  of  the  time :  **  That  which  disriiil  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  abatain  from  a  preecnt  proieauCM 
a^inst  this  government,  besides  the  aginy  of  tbe  Imte  osmfw 
su)ns,  and  the  astonishment  upon  the  new  wonderful  altera 
Iton,  was,  that  it  waa  but  temporary,  aad  thai  baited  ts  a 
very  short  tiaM ;  a  free  Parliament  was  to  be  cnllad  within 
ao  many  months,  which  was  entirely  to  consider  and  seitlB 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  raawve  all  thms 
obetruetiros  which  hinder  tiw  peace  and  happcnese  of  the 
illity  a^d  4tne«  It  hai 


nation,  and  to  restore  it  to  t 

been  so  long  deprived  of ;  and  the  iToteotr*  wns  swen  le 
a  dne  obeervation  of  all  thoaa  artidea  which  he  had  b» 
aelf  prescribed  for  his  own  mlea  and  boanda,  and  thaielwe 
the  more  hope  that  he  would  be  oontaated  to  be  limited  hf 
them.'*— LeMcr/mm  a  member  o/theUte  PmHimmU  fe  om 
of  kit  kigkmess*s  comeil. 
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wbeo  he  took  the  power  into  his  own  hands ; 
since  that  looked  like  m  step  to  kingtkip,  tokich 
Goodwin  h§d  long  repretenied  as  ihe  great  onti- 
Christ  tkst  hindered  Christ  being  set  on  his  throne. 
To  these  he  said,  and,  as  some  have  told  me, 
with  msny  tears,  that  he  would  rather  have  ta- 
ken a  shepherd's  staff  than  the  Protectorship, 
since  nothing  was  more  contrary  to  his  genins 
than  a  show  of  greatness ;  bat  he  saw  it  was 
necessary  at  that  time  to  keep  the  nation  from 
falling  into  extreme  disorder,  and  from  becom- 
ing open  to  the  common  enemy,  and  therefore 
be  only  stepped  in  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  as  he  phrased  it,  in  that  interval,  till  God 
should  direct  them  on  what  bottom  they  ought 
to  settle ;  and  he  assured  them  that  then  he 
wookl  surrender  the  heavy  load  lying  upon  him 
with  a  joy  equal  to  the  sorrow  with  which  he 
was  affected  while  under  that  show  of  dignity. 
To  men  t^  this  stamp  he  would  enter  into  the  terms 
of  their  old  equality ,  shutting  the  door,  and  making 
them  sit  down,  covered,  by  him,  to  let  them  su  how 
little  he  valued  those  distances  that  for  form  sake 
he  was  bound  to  keep  up  %oith  others.  These  dis- 
courses commonly  ended  in  a  long  prayer." 

With  Royalists,  again,  Cromwell  held  a  dif- 
ferent way,  concerning  which  the  bishop  is 
able  to  pnyffer  some  information  also.  In  pro- 
portion as  a  single  life  seemed  alone  to  stand 
between  them  and  power,  he  knew  that  assas- 
sination would  become  more  and  more  their 
policy.*  He  declared,  therefore,  in  quarters 
from  which  he  was  aware  it  would  speedily  be 
repeated  in  their  places  of  chief  resort,  *'  he  de- 
clared," according  to  the  bishop,  **  often  and 
openly,  that  in  a  war  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
tarn  upon  any  side  all  the  violent  things  that 
any  of  the  one  side  did  to  the  other.  This  was 
done  for  preventing  greater  mischief,  and  for 
bringing  men  to  fair  war ;  therefore,  he  said, 
assassinations  were^uch  detestable  things,  that 
he  would  never  begin  them ;  but  if  any  of  the 
kiog*s  party  should  endeavour  to  assassinate 
him.  and  fail  in  it,  he  would  make  an  assassin- 
ating  war  of  it,  and  destroy  the  whole  family  : 
and  he  pretended  he  had  instruments  to  eze- 
eate  it,  whensoever  he  should  give  order  for 
it.  The  terror  of  this  was  a  better  security  to 
him  than  his  guards." 

To  such  of  the  Royalists,  at  the  same  time, 
ms  in  any  way  proffered  him  allegiance,  he  had 
nothing  but  courtesy  and  favour,  while  from 
such  as  were  at  all  detected  in  plots  against 
his  government  or  person,  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  avert  the  law's  heaviest  arm.  He  bad 
judged  rightly  in  ascribing  the  first  place  in  Roy- 
alist hopes  and  resolves  to  schemes  of  assas- 
sination. Within  a  brief  space  after  the  dec- 
larations recorded  by  Burnet,  a  project  of  this 
kind,  unparalleled  for  its  shameless  atrocity,  had 
been  set  on  foot  in  Paris. 

In  Paris  Charles  Stuart  still  lived,  in  the 
noimic  state  of  a.  king,  with  his  Lord-keeper 


*  H«  Iwd,  in  poiat  of  laet,  tlfiy  had  «x|MrMBM  of  this. 
WHlua  a  fartoicki  of  hit  iaanfontkia  a  plot  oaoia  bafora 
bta  ciaaaciL  The  eooapiraton  tvaia  all  ItoyaUota.  It  was 
a  wild  aad  foolish  aebema,  trot  ita  yroaadworii  was  sop- 
poaad  to  ba  tho  feaaibilitj  of  aaaasaioatinff  Crooiwail  aa  he 
■roac  iato  tha  eitjr.  EkiToa  of  tha  plottars  waia  aitaatad 
at  a  Uvara  in  tha  Old  Bailey,  the  noat  disUafQished  of 
whom  wore  a  Mr.  Thotaaa  Dattoa  and  a  eoo  of  Banoa,  who 
wm  <mm  of  tha  foor  aldermea  impeach^  ^t}^  Indepead- 
tota  la  1647,  and  was  bow  in  exile  with  Charles  Staart. 
rbsv  waca  aaal  to  tha  Towar,  and  kept  iapnaoMd  thai«. 


Ormond,  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Hyde, 
his  privy  councillors  and  officers  of  household. 
It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  Hyde  bad  a 
sinecure  in  his  office.  This  pitiful  court  was 
in  truth  in  a  villanous  condition  of  beggary.  A 
clean  shirt  was  a  rarity,  and  a  good  dinner  a 
thing  long  remembered.*  Surrounded  by  such 
sordid  wants,  Charles  Stuart  yet  spent  bis 
monthly  allowance  of  six  thousand  francs  from 
the  French  king  with  a  profligate  and  reckless 
profusion  while  it  lasted,  in  which  no  beggar 
or  pensioner  has  before  or  since  excelled  him. 
But  suddenly  the  rise  of  the  Protectorate— of 
the  renewed  government  by  a  single  person — 
shed  rays  of  unaccustomed  hope  upon  his  rag- 
ged courtiers,  and  he  was  induced  to  turn  aside 
for  a  time  from  the  embraces  of  Lucy  Walters, 
to  listen  to  the  lively  project  of  a  general  mus- 
ter of  murderers  from  Ormond  and  Hyde. 

In  a  short  space,  a  proclamation  had  obtain- 
ed extensive  circulation  through  private  chan- 
nels in  Paris  and  London,  which  began  thus : 
*'  By  the  king,  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  to  all  our  good  and 
loving  subjects,  peace  and  prosperity.  Where- 
as a  certain  mechanic  fellow,  by  name  Oliver 
Cromwell,  hath,  by  most  wicked  and  accursed 
ways  and  means,  against  all  laws,  both  divine 
and  human,  roost  tyrannically  and  traitorously 
usurped  the  supreme  power  over  our  said  king- 
doms. . . .  these  are  in  our  name  to  give  free- 
dom and  liberty  to  any  roan  whomsoever,  with- 
in any  of  our  three  kingdoms,  by  pistol,  sword, 
or  poison,  or  by  any  other  ways  or  means  what- 
soever, to  destroy  the  life  of  the  said  Oliver 
Cromwell,  wherein  they  will  do  an  act  acoepta* 
ble  to  God  and  good  men."  The  proclamation 
farther  promised.  •♦  in  the  faith  of  a  Christian 
king,"  to  the  perpetrators  and  bis  heirs,  a  re- 
ward of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  forever, 
and  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  **  if  he  is 
a  soldier,  the  office  of  a  colonel,  with  such  oth- 
er honourable  employment  as  may  render  him 
capable  of  attaining  to  farther  preferment  cor- 
responding to  his  merit."!  Copies  of  this  in- 
famous proclamation,  which  has  been  attribu- 
ted.t  on  excellent  authority,  to  the  ready  pen 
of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  were  speedily,  as  1  have 
said,  and  very  largely  circulated ;  but  solemn 
secrecy  was  at  the  same  time  preserved,  and 
they  were,  of  course,  communicated  to  none 
but  those  from  whom  good  faith,  perhaps  en- 
gagement in  the  purposed  enterprise,  was 
thought  beyond  question  sure. 

But  what  is  good  faith  among  assassins! 
Cromwell  had  already  began  a  system  of  espi- 
onage, which  kept  in  nearly  every  Royalist  or 
fanatic  circle  ••  a  servant  feed."    The  very 


*  There  is  not  a  particle  of  asaaeratioa  in  this.  "  I  do 
not  know,**  sa>s  one  of  them  (Clarendoo'a  State  Papers, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  174),  ia  a  letur  dated  the  STth  o£  Jane,  lSi3, 
'*  I  do  not  know  that  any  man  Is  yet  drad/er  waal  o/brtadf 
which  really  I  wooder  at-  I  an  ears  the  Ung  owes  f<«  all 
he  hath  eaten  since  April,  and  1  am  not  aM)Qainted  with 
one  aarrant  of  his  who  hath  a  pistole  in  his  pocket.  Five 
or  six  •fu»  tt  together  on«  swai  a  day /er  a  jnttoU  a  wttk  ; 
bat  all  of  na  owe,  for  God  knows  bow  many  weeks,  to  the 
poor  wooaa  that  feeds  as.**  In  another  letter,  of  the  data 
of  tha  Sd  of  April,  16M,  we  fad  this  paseaffe:  «*  I  waal 
shoea  and  shirts,  aiul  the  Marqais  of  OnDood  is  in  no  better 
oonditioo.  What  help,  then,  can  wa  fiya  oar  frieoda  I" 
MaaTsimilar  proofs  might  be  qooted. 

t  Thorloe,  taI.  ii.,  p.  MS-9. 

t  Saa  Godwin*!  ComsMoweftlth,  vol  iv. 
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agents  whom  Charies  Stuart  eroplojred  were 
most  frequently  the  men  who  betrayed  his  se* 
crets  ;*  the  assassins  on  whose  daggers  he 
most  relied  were  generally  men  who  seduced 
his  wretched  adherents  into  imaginary  plots, 
that  by  opportune  discovery  they  might  curry 
favour  with  the  Lord  Protector.    A  man  of  this 
class  was  a  Major  Henshaw.    On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  proclamation  he  repaired  to  Paris, 
in  company  with  an  enthusiastic  young  Royal- 
ist named  Gerard. f    Here  a  conspiracy  was 
organized,  and  Gerard  and  Henshaw  returned 
to  England  to  complete  it.    The  Lord  Protec- 
tor was  to  be  murdered  on  the  road  as  he  pass- 
ed  from  Whitehall  to  Hampton  Court— the 
guards  at  the  former  place  were  to  be  sudden- 
ly disarmed — ^the  town  surprised — and  Charles 
XL  proclaimed.    In  this  plot  a  number  of  men 
engaged,  and  it  was  given  in  evidence  on 
the  trial  that  Cromwell  received  notice  of  the 
design  but  a  few  hours  before  it  was  to  have 
been  executed,  and  was  only  able  to  render  it 
abortive  by  crossing  the  water  at  Putney,  and 
thus  avoiding  the  ambuscade.     But  this  was 
merely  to  conceal  the  treachery  of  Henshaw, 
who,  having  disclosed  everything  in  time  to  the 
council,  suddenly  vanished  from  the  whole  af- 
fhir,  and  was  seen  in  it  no  more.t    The  truth 
was,  that  the  chief  conspirators  were  taken  the 
night  before  the  appointed  day ;  some  of  them, 
as  Gerard,  were  dragged  out  of  their  beds  to 
prison ;  and  a  variety  of  others,  on  little  or  no  | 
pretence  whatever,  were  seized  in  the  charac- 
ter of  accessories.^  I 
A  high  court  of  justice  was  instantly  erected  . 
by  ordinance,  and  the  three  leading  conspira- 1 
tors,  Gerard,  Vowel,  and  Fox,  were  at  once ' 
placed  upon  their  trial.U    Fox  pleaded  guilty,  I 
m  furtherance  of  a  secret  arrangement,  to  cor- 1 
roborate  in  that  way  the  secret  evidence  of  n 
Henshaw,  and  earned  and  obtained  his  pardon.)  f 
Vowel  and  Gerard  defended  themselves  gal- 
lantly,  but  nnavailingly.T    A  scaffold  was  now 


*  Tb«  Mtnie  •ytfeem  IUlow«d  ChaiiM  cUmely  whan  h» 
left  Fraaee  tor  CoIo|m.    Oa  on*  ooomjod  th»  letters  were 


«^ned  et  the  poetoffice,  end  e  despatch  was  feand  frooa  a  , 
retainer  in  Charles*e  senrkw,  named  Maantnf ,  to  Tharloe.  I 
Beinff  ^aeetkmed  before  Charlea,  Maaainf  eeofeeeed  that 
he  reoeiTed  an  ample  maiatenanoe  from  die  Protector,  hot 
defended  himself  on  the  fruund  that  he  was  careful  to 
eommunicate  nothin;  bat  what  waa  falee.  That  hie  plea 
was  true,  appeared  from  hie  deepatoh,  which  waa  filled  with 
m  detailed  aoeoont  of  a  fiotitioos  debole  in  the  cooncil ;  bat 
•Ten  the  falsehoods  which  he  had  sent  to  Enf  land  had  oc- 
casioned the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  several  Rojralists, 
«m1  Manning  was  shot  as  a  traitor  at  Dajnwald,  in  the 
tertitorj  of  the  Dake  of  Nenbarr*  Lin^rd's  England, 
voLii.  Clarn  iu.»  MS-9.  Whiulucke,  63S.  Tharloe,  ir., 
tttS. 

t  Cokmel  John  Gerard,  only  twentj-two  years  of  am, 
ilrat  coosia  to  Chariee  Gerard,  created  a  baron  by  Charios 
the  First,  in  1045,  and  afterward,  in  1679,  made  Earl  of 
Ifardesfield. 

t  It  was  pretended  on  the  part  of  the  proeeoation  that  he 
had  escaped.  Thorioe  diacioees  to  ns,  howerer,  that  he 
was  nh  in  the  Tower. 

4  Cromwell  appeers  to  have  merely  seized  the  ooeasien 
as  a  good  one  for  taking  some  eminent  pereons  into  castody, 
among  whom  were  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  brother  to  the  oolo* 
nel,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Sir  Richard  Willis,  and  the  two 
▲shbomhams  ;  done  upon  the  poorest  pretence  of  sospeet- 
ing  that  they  were  concerned  in  the  oonspiiacy.  The  pria> 
ooers  altogether  exceeded  forty  in  number. 

I  Commissioner  Lisle  sat  as  iu  president.  The  other 
Jndges  were  Aske  and  Nicholas  of  the  upper  bench,  Atkine 
of  the  Exchequer,  Steele  recorder,  setea  aUermea,  and 
twentr  other  persons. 

n  Vowel**  first  demand  waa  a  more  eqvitable  form  of  trial 
7^  ^fL^  ^^'^  •^l»«'».  eocording  to  the  sixth  article  of 
the  OoTemmaat  of  tba  Commonwealth.    Tba  cowt  aa- 


ereeted  stfll  more  rapidly  than  the  high  court  of 
justice,  and  Vowel  died  u)»on  it  with  the  gtoryiaf 
sense  of  martyrdom ;  and  Gerard,  after  avow- 
als of  enthueiastio  royalty,  minted  with  protes- 
tations not  less  earnest  that  the  murder  cf  the 
Lord  Protector  formed  do  part  of  what  he  meatat 
to  have  done,  perished  there  also.* 

But  a  still  more  memorable  act  of  justice  was 
performed  an  hoar  later  on  the  same  scaflbM, 
which  straok  still  wider  terror  into  the  enemies 
of  authority  in  En^nd.  Among  the  briUiaot 
legacies  of  foreign  supremacy  left  to  Cromwell 
by  the  statesmen  were  the  adjusted  prelimsiia- 
ries  of  a  treaty  between  the  Commooweallh 
and  the  Ponuguese.  These,  however,  dornif 
the  recent  changes  of  state  authority,  bad  Bot 
yet  been  signed,  though  cireamstmnoeot  had 
only  increased  a  desire  to  have  then  ratiied 
on  the  part  of  the  Lisbon  court.  Meaawbile, 
an  extraordinary  ioeident  had  oooarred  to  the 
Portuguese  embassy.  A  boot  a  fortaight  before 
the  dispersion  of  the  little  Pariiaaseot,  a  sad- 
den dispute,  as  if  by  some  strange  fotabcy, 
an>se  in  the  new  Exchange  in  the  Straad,  ha 
tween  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  brother  to  tbe  Par* 
tugueee  ambassador,  and  this  very  Oerardt 
whose  exeotttioB  we  have  just  witoessed.  A 
scuffle  followed,  but  the  combatants  were  ee|^- 
arated.  The  next  evening,  however,  Pantaleoa 
repaired  to  the  same  place  with  a  body  of  arm- 
ed companions,  and  assaulted  and  killed  a  per- 
son named  Green  way,  quite  nnconceroed  in  the 
dispute,  whom  he  mistook  for  Gerard.  His  par- 
pose,  as  he  believed,  being  effiscted,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  the  ambassador ;  bat 
that  minister,  after  having  in  vain  pleaded  his 
privilege,  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  assassia 
and  his  accomplices,  who  were  at  onee  com- 
mitted to  Newgate.  Their  trial  followed  with- 
in a  few  months  after  CroroweU*s  elevatioo, 
amid  unprecedented  excitement  in  behalf  of 
the  accused  on  the  part  of  foreign  courts  and 
their  ministers,  and  on  the  part  of  tbe  Loadoo 
populace  against  them.t    Pantaleoa  waa  coa* 

swered  that  they  were  his  peers,  and  that  he  migkL  eaa 
that  the  mtfmAMlf  en  tk*  htmck  eaceeded  twelve  m  aas- 
ber !  Gljn  afllrmad,  BMreover,  that  the  otdinMca,  thaMh 
made  oolj  by  the  Prelector  and  cooacil,  was  iiadswhfdly 
in  force  till  the  Parliament  shoald  repeal  it.  Be  added 
that,  in  the  old  law  of  treason,  kiog  signtned  meialj  iapieme 
gofamiH',  that  it  had  been  eo  ooasOraed  ia  the  eaae  af  a 
queen,  and  that  it  eqnallj  estaaded  to  a  Loed  fieieaiui. 

*  Nor  did  Cromwoirs  retaliation  on  Chariee  and  hM  aa- 
sassins  close  here.  He  ordered  a  **  True  Acooaat  ti  tba 
late  Bloody  Conspiracy^  to  be  pubUsbed  aa  by  fecial  m»- 
thority,  in  which  Charles  Staart  i»  expreeely  descnhad  aa 
a  man  bedabbled  in  all  the  blood  that  had  ba«a  abc^  aa 
Englaod,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  naturally  a  aaUifidiam 
in  all  poiaU  of  civil  honesty,  aa  well  as  rcNfioa.  **  B«  da* 
meanonr,  therefofe,"  the  writer  adds.  ^  bei^  wwU  wsighej, 
we  need  say  Uttle  oaaoemiag  his  fiuth,  aa  eaaponos  aaC 
many  will  /all  in  love  with  him  for  that,  which  he  aaeasa 
not  much  to  lore ;  bat  if  we  coaeider  hie  edocasioa,  aad  hsa 


papists,  we  may  easily  conclude  what  religtoa  h«  is  oC,  if 
any :  eo  that,  whether  we  caO  to  mind  the  tau  and  wntlcb- 
edness  of  his  family,  or  his  own  peraonal  qvaliCoatf 


conceive  it  hardly  imaginable  that  any  pioaa,  I 
eober*minded  man  woald  ooatribote  so  much  as  a  ifaoaght, 
much  less  embroil  hie  eoaatry  ia  Used,  for  the  risiiii 
blood-gnilqr«  perfidioaa,  aad  inlamans  a  haaas  a»d  ps 

t  It  waa  aappoaed  that  CramwaU  already  oosMe 
bostilitiee  againat  Spaia,  a  piuepact  hails d  with 
delight  by  the  eaemiea  of  that  power. 

t  One  of  the  foreign  miaietera  diatiacsly  daelyaa  tbm 

■a  saeriaeed  to  the  dameasa  of  tha  as  sals 

But  had  he,  or  had  he  ao^  aomaiMad  tha  aundar  7    Iba 


itwaaaa  . 

defenoe  :  bat  the  friends  of  mnrderera  are  faui  e(  that  a»»> 
On  tha  ttial  Hvaa  pleadad  fiiv  FMlaAaaa,  IM.  TM 
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lemned  with  foor  of  his  aeoomplices,  and  though 
hree  of  the  latter  were  pardoned,*  no  inflaence 
»r  ailment,  no  threat  or  indacement,  could 
>reYail  with  Cromwell  in  favour  of  the  chief 
iflender.  To  demonstrate  still  more  openly  to 
be  world  of  Europe  the  fearlessness  and  pow- 
;r  of  the  new  authority  in  EogUind,  he  so  ar- 
-anged  that  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed 
or  the  execution  of  Pantaloon  should  he  fixed 
'or  the  final  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  treaty. 
Within  a  few  hours  after  the  ambassador  had 
ligoed  that  treaty, f  his  brother's  head  fell  for 
;he  crime  of  murder  upon  a  public  scaffold^- 
the  same  scaffold  on  which  had  perished,  one 
tkoor  before,  that  very  Gerard,  in  connexion 
with  whom  the  crime  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
^un — amid  the  approving  shouts  of  an  immense 
crowd,  who  had  gathered  to  Witness  the  scene 
of  terrible  retribution,  t      , '  j 

91ie  statesmen  had  already  taught  habits  of  re- 
Bp^t  and  fear  to  the  foreign  powers  of  Europe, 
■lid  Cromwell  thus  early  showed  that  he  would 
improve  upon  that  lesson.  It  is  certain  that 
the  wily  Mazarin,  then  prime  minister  of  France, 
had  been  induced  at  its  commencement  to  fa- 
Tour  Gerard's  plotjn  Paris,^  and  that  one  of 

he  wai  «n  ■what—dor,  and  thentfoieTrntwermbie  to  no  one 
bot  ham  master;  and,  Sd.  That  he  wa$  a  person  attached  to 
the  enbaMj,  and  thisrefore  covered  by  the  prinlege  of  hit 
principal.  Bat  the  inetrament  which  he  produced  in  proof 
of  the  first  allegation  was  no  more  than  a  written  promise 
that  he  shooM  socceed  his  brother  in  office :  and  in  reply 
to  the  eecood,  it  was  mainteined  that  the  privilege  of  an 
ambassador,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  personal,  and  did 
not  extend  to  the  individoals  in  his  saite.  At  the  bar,  after 
sereml  refasals,  he  was  iudaced,  by  the  threat  of  the  ptisu 
Jortt  «l  dar«,  to  plead  no  fuilty  ;  and  his  demaad  of  conn- 
ael.  OB  account  of  his  ignorance  of  English  law,  was  re- 
jectcd  en  the  ground  that  the  ooart  was  **  <rf  ooonsel  equal 
to  the  prisoner  and  the  Comrnonwealth." 

*  The  foorth  was  Pantaloon's  immediate  retainer,  who 
was  proved  to  have  been  foremost  in  the  deed.  He  was 
hanged  at  Tyfoarn  on  the  day  of  his  master's  execution. 

t  I  can  adduce  an  eminent  authority  in  praise  of  this 
treaty,  which  was,  as  J  have  said,  the  work  of  the  stetes- 
nen.  No  less  a  person  than  Lord-chancellor  Hyde,  in  his 
speech  to  buth  Houses,  May  8,  I60I,  calls  it  "  in  very  many 
reepeete  the  most  advantSffeous  treaty  to  this  nation  that 
•ver  was  entered  iatowita  any  prince  «r  people.'*  And 
^ain,  in  the  same  speech,  he  says,  *'  Every  article  in  it 
but  one  (a  liberty  given  to  Portugal  to  make  levies  of  ten 
thousand  men  for  tneir  service]  wss  entirely  for  the  benefit 
of  this  nation,  for  the  extraordinary  advanoement  of  trade, 
for  the  good  of  relieion,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  crown.'* 
-^Lit*  of  th*  Lori-chametUort,  vol.  ii.,  p.  179. 

t  I  grieve  to  have  to  subjoin  that,  by  an  execution  of  a 
difTerent  kind  some  short  time  before,  Cromwell  had  sought, 
and  wA  unsuoeessfoll^,  to  pm|»itiate  the  Presbyterians.  I 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  circumetanees  till  I  saw  them 
described  in  Dr.  Lingard's  History.  Colonel  Worriey  had 
apprshended  in  his  bed  a  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  name 
or  Southworth,  who,  thirtyseven  years  before,  had  been 
convicted  at  Lancaster,  and  sent  into  banishment.  The 
old  man  (ht  had  poMed  hi$  wtventv-iteomd  fear),  at  his  ar- 
raignment, pleaded  that  he  had  telien  orders  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  but  wob  itmoctnt  of  anf  treiuon.  The  reeorder 
advised  him  to  withdraw  his  plea,  and  gave  him  foor  hours 
fcFT  consideration.  But  Southworth  still  simply  owned  that 
he  was  a  Catholic  and  in  orders.  Judgment  of  death  was 
proaouneed;  and  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  the  urgaat 
sdidutioos  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  re- 
solved that  he  should  suffiir.  b  was  not  that  the  new  Pro- 
tector approved  of  sanguinarr  punishments  in  matters  of 
leliffion,  but  that  he  had  no  objection  to  purchase  the  good 
will  of  the  fierce,  sordid  PrMbyterians  by  shedding  the 
blDod  of  a  priest.  Whether  it  were  through  curiosity  or 
reepect,  two  hundred  earriagea  and  a  crowd  of  horaemen 
feQowed  the  hurdle  on  which  Southworth  was  drawn  to 
the  place  of  exacutiai.  On  the  scaffold  he  spoke  with  tat- 
isfsetion  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  but  at  the  same  ti«e 
pointed  out  the  ineonaistency  of  the  men  who  preteaded  to 
have  tdwa  up  arms  for  liberty  of  cooacieBee,  and  yet  shed 
the  Mood  of  thooe  who  difforsd  from  tlMm  in  religious  opin- 
ioBs.    He  suAsred  the  usual  pnnisfaDent  of  traitors.— JLm- 


Mnf,'votii.,p.tll,tlt. 
iThiswaaiBhtedaQhtaa 
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his  confidential  emissaries,  De  Baas,  had  fa* 
▼cured  it  in  London ;  but  the  execation  of  Ge- 
rard, and  the  as  ignominious  return  of  De  Baas, 
convinced  the  cardinal  of  bis  error,  and  no- 
thing hereafter  checked  the  servile  desire  of  fa- 
vour with  which  '*all  the  kings  of  the  earth 
prostrated  themselves  before  tlus  idol.***  Am- 
bassadors and  envoys  from  most  of  the  princes 
of  Europe  crowded  to  the  court  of  the  Protec- 
torate, and  the  anterooms  of  its  palace  were 
filled  with  their  hopes  and  fears.  In  receiving 
them  he  abridged  no  jot  of  the  state  of  a  sov- 
ereign. He  had  now  removed  all  his  familyt— > 
including  his  aged  and  excellent  mother,  who 
passed  her  few  remaining  days  and  nights  ia 
continual  alarm  for  her  dear  son's  safety ;  his 
wife,  **  who  seemed  at  first  unwilling  to  re- 
move thither,  though  afterward  she  became  bet* 
ter  satisfied  wiUi  her  grandeur  ;*'|  and  his  fa- 
vourite daughter  Claypole,  whom,  though  mar- 
ried, he  could  not  bear  to  see  separated  from 
his  side ;  his  gentle  and  even  handsome  like- 
ness of  himself,  Mary ;  and  his  mirthful  young- 
est Frances— from  their  old  apartments  in  the 
Cockpit,  to  share  the  splendours  of  his  palace 
at  Whitehall.  The  latter  had  been  newly  fur- 
nished for  their  reception  in  a  most  costly  and 
magnificent  style ;  and  in  the  banoueting-room 
was  placed  a  chair  of  state  on  a  platform,  rais* 
ed  by  three  steps  above  the  floor.  Here  the 
Protector  stood  to  receive  the  ambassadors. 
They  were  instructed  to  make  three  reveren- 

in  England — a  doubt  for  which  even  the  crafty  Itolian  may 
be  well  excused.  The  Il<^raliste  told  him,  it  would  seem, 
and  naturally  enough,  that  nothing  onuld  be  more  precari- 
ous and  uncertain  than  the  government  of  the  Protector; 
that  he  was  almost  without  friends ;  that  the  Anabaptiste 
had  deserted  him ;  that  the  Republicans  hated  him ;  and 
that  even  the  armv  was  divided  respecting  him ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  English  nation,  the  old 
Ro^aliste,  and  tiie  Presbyterians,  looked  with  earnest  im- 
patience for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Maz»> 
rin,  stertled  at  last  into  some  belief  of  this,  despatched  aa 
emissary  named  De  Baas,  ostensibly  to  assist  Bordeaux  in 
his  negotiations  for  a  treaty^  but  in  reality  to  confer  with 
the  Gerard  conspirators,  to  inquire  out  the  malecontents, 
and,  if  he  found  the  sdiemes  that  were  in  contemplation 
feasible,  to  favour  them  to  the  extent  of  his  power.  But 
all  this,  as  soon  as  conceived  by  Mazarin,  was  known  to 
Cromwell,  and  shortly  after  De  Haas's  arrival  in  London, 
Cromwell  sent  for  him,  oonfroated  him  with  one  of  the 
oonspinuors,  and  haviaf  heard  him  fully  in  his  own  vindi- 
cation, overwhelmed  him  with  indignation,  his  employer 
with  scorn,  and  so  dismissed  him.  Bordeaux,  at  the  same 
time,  lost  no  favour ;  he  had  not  known  anything  of  tha 
plots,  but  continued  admirably  affected  to  the  Protector. 

*  Wicquelin,  Ambassador  and  his  Functions,  p.  17. 

t  It  is  very  strange,  that  about  the  only  really  illiberal 
passage  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Hotohinson*s  delightful  memoira 
has  relation  to  Cromwell's  family.  Had  the  woman's  jeal- 
ousy against  woman — of  which  as  little  as  ever  lodged  in 
heart  may  confidently  be  attributed  to  Lucy  Hutchinson — 
anything  to  do  with  this  ?  This  is  her  remark  :  **  His  wifo 
and  children  were  sotting  up  for  principality,  which  suited 
no  better  with  anv  of  them  than  scarlet  on  the  ape ;  only, 
to  speak  the  truth  of  himself,  Ac  had  wmeh  natural  gretU' 
iie«#,  amd  mett  heeamt  the  plaet  ht  had  murpod.  His  daugh- 
ter Fleetwood  was  humbled,  and  not  escatted  with  these 
things ;  but  the  rest  were  insoleat  fools.    (Maypole,  who 

"  *  "*  de- 

hia 


married  his  daughter,  and  hia  son  Henry,  were  Upro  de- 
bauched, ungndir  Cavaliers.    Richard  was  a  peaaaflt  in 
nature,  yet  genttis  and  virtaons,  but  beeama  not  greatnea. 


His  court  was  full  of  sin  and  vanity,  and  the  more  ^mninap 
ble,  because  they  had  not  yet  quite  cast  away  the  name  of 
God,  but  profaned  it  by  taking  it  in  vain  upon  them.  TVae 
roHgiom  wa§  new  almott  losttvtnammgtht  reUgiout  umrtf. 
and  kfpocrity  btcamt  am  epidomieai  distattt  to  tna  sad  grief 
of  Col.  Hutohinsea,  and'  sU  true-hearted  Christtaas  and 
Englishmen."  There  is  great  power,  and  a  meet  melan-  ' 
choly  truth,  in  the  last  obeeiration.  I  may  subjoin,  from  a 
minute  in  the  council-book,  that  the  quarteriyezpendttura 
of  tha  Pnleelor'o  household  asMontad  to  £15,000.  Sat 
antryofMarohl4,IOftft. 
%  Lodlow,  Td.  ii.,  pu  488. 
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ees,  one  at  the  entrance,  the  second  in  the  mid- 
way, and  the  third  at  the  lower  step,  to  each  of 
which  Cromwell  answered  by  a  slight  inclina- 
tioo  of  the  head.  When  they  bad  delivered 
their  speeches,  and  received  the  reply  of  the 
Protector,  the  same  ceremonial  was  repeated 
at  their  departure.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
requested  to  permit  the  gentlemen  attached  to 
the  embassy  to  kiss  his  hand  ;  but  he  advanced 
to  the  upper  step,  bowed  to  each  in  succession, 
waved  his  hand,  and  withdrew.*  /  / 
'  /This  was  that  kind  of  regal  state  which  even 
tne  most  discontented  of  the  English  people 
could  best  endure  to  see  assumed  by  Cromwell. 
In  the  glory  of  their  common  country  they  for- 
got their  own  gravest  and  most  fatal  dissen- 
sions. Whatever  quarrels  they  had  among 
each  other,  they  always  kept  cordial  agreement 
in  this — that  foreigners  should  not  fool  them. 
It  became,  therefore,  matter  of  common  re- 
joicing, that  here  the  Lord  Protector  went  hand 
and  heart  with  Leveller,  with  Anabaptist,  with 
Presbyterian,  with  Republican.  They  saw  him 
often  claim,  indeed,  far  more  than  the  common 
exactions  of  old  regal  ceremony  for  the  honour 
of  his  Commonwealth  ;  and  the  more  he  exact- 
ed, the  more  they  rejoiced.  In  the  complaints 
of  insulted  ministers  they  miffht  have  even 
heard  their  poet's  lines  reversed — 

**  This  is  •  Turkish,  not  an  English  court : 
An  Amurath  an  Amarath  succeeds. 
Not  Harry  Harry^*— 

and  would  still  have  thought  themselves  only 
the  more  exalted.  This  it  was,  beyond  a  doubt, 
which  made  many  well-intentioned  men  too 
prone  to  pardon  the  sins  of  Cromwell's  domes- 
tic role ;  and  there  was  in  it  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  though  in  such  circumstances  the  evil 
greatly  preponderated,  /^hen  we  rejoice  in 
the  feeling  of  what  looks  like  tyranny  practised 
against  another  country  than  ours,  we  may  be- 
gin to  doubt  the  perfect  freedom  of  our  own. 
The  one  is  little  better  than  a  secret  set-off 
against  the  other.  It  is  the  effort  to  conceal  a 
degrading  truth  by  the  glare  of  a  miserable 
Tanity.  The  John  Goodwins,  who  were  allow- 
ed to  wear  their  hats  in  Cromwell's  presence, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  **  hob  and  nob*'  with  my 
Lord  Protector,  were  for  that  reason  better 
contented  to  go  home  slaves.  )  |So  an  insult  to 
Portugal,  or  a  kick  to  Spain,  Was  found,  in  the 
end,  the  most  consolatory  prescription  for  a 
new  wound  to  liberty  at  home ;  and  though  it 
was  quite  true  that  Cromwell  realized  his  boast 
of  making  the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  great 
with  foreign  countries  **as  ever  that  of  a  Ro- 
man had  been,"  not  less  certain  and  melancholy 
must  be  our  addition,  that  he  branded  up<m  the 
name  of  an  Englishman  a  stamp  of  domestic 
slavery  as  debased  as  ever  in  its  worst  days 
that  of  a  Roman  suffered.    ' 

Bishop  Burnet  only  describes  the  excellent 
and  just  side  of  this  English  feeling  when  he 
observes,  in  the  history  of  his  times,  that 
**  Cromwell*s  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  na- 
tion in  all  foreign  countries  gratified  the  vanity 
which  is  very  natural  to  Englishmen  ;  of  which 
he  was  so  careful,  that  thougff  he  was  not  a 
crowned  head,  yet  his  ambassadors  had  all  the 

!  ?^  Linff«nl,  Tol.  U^  p.S17;  the  Clarmidoa  Papers, 
IS  Ji}'l.^  ^^  •  "'^  VMioQs  passagw  ia  th*  firat  voI«bw 
at  Tnanoe* 


respect  paid  them  which  onr  kings'  ambassa- 
dors ever  had.  He  said  the  dignity  of  tbs 
crown  was  upon  the  account  of  the  nation,  of 
which  the  king  was  only  the  representative 
head ;  so  the  nation  being  still  the  same,  he 
would  have  the  same  regard  paid  to  his  ims- 
isters."*  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
only  pleasing  part  of  the  writer's  duty  wtio 
would  fairly  describe  the  Protectorate  mast  be- 
gin and  end  with  his  description  of  such  passa- 
ges in  its  foreign  policy. 
'•I^nd  yet  it  must  not  be  admitted  that,  in  tbe 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Dutch,  which  was  now 
signed,  after  a  ten  months'  tedious  negotiatiofl, 
Cromwell  secured  those  great  advantages 
which  the  statesmen  had  proposed  by  their 
large  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  The 
reverse  is,  indeed,  the  fact.  '  There  cannot  be 
a  question  that  the  lofty  pretensions  set  forth 
by  the  statesmen  in  their  conduct  of  the  war 
were  silently  abandoned  in  this  treaty :  and 
Cromweirs  motives  were  obvious  and  pressiaf. 
Monk,  after  ceasing  to  become  his  creataret 
explained  them  in  the  remark,  that  it  was  «*  a 
base  treachery  in  Cromwell  to  make  a  sodded 
peace  with  the  Dutch,  and  betray  aD  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  war,  that  he  might  go  up  tethe 
throne  with  more  peace  and  $atis faction.^  Peace 
had  at  the  moment  become  necessary  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  new  authority,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious, from  the  nature  of  the  concessions  Crom- 
well claimed  in  lieu  of  those  surrendered,  that 
the  mere  selfish  thought  of  his  own  convenieoee 
and  safety  actuated  the  settlement  of  the  terms 
of  it.  They  made  no  mention  of  indemnity  lor 
the  past,  or  security /or  the  future ;  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  two  states ;  of  the  claim  of 
search ;  of  the  tenth  herring ;  or  even  of  the 
exclusion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  tbe  oU 
fice  of  stadtholder.  To  these  condittons  tbe 
pride  of  the  states  had  refused  to  submit ;  and 
Cromwell  was  content  to  accept  two  otber  ar- 
ticles, which,  while  they  appeared  equally  to 
affect  the  two  nations,  were  m  reoHhf  diretUd 
against  the    Stuart  family  and  its  adhertmU.* 


*  In  tbe  saase  passage  the  bishop  foee  oa  to  talata  a  sMst 
amvsinff  and  characteristic  aaeodote.  Still  apaakiaff  af 
CrumwelU  he  adds,  **  The  States  of  Hollaad  were  la  aadi 
drsad  of  him,  that  they  took  cart  to  ffive  hiM  ao  aort  of 
umbrage  :  and  when  at  any  time  the  king  or  hia  krsfhsas 
came  to  see  their  sister,  tbe  priaceaa  royal,  withm  a  4af 
or  two  after  they  need  to  send  a  depotatioa  to  let  ihsas 
know  that  Cromwell  had  reqaired  of  the  States  that  they 
shoold  give  them  no  harbonr.  King  Charles,  whea  he  was 
seeking  for  colours  f«Mr  the  war  with  the  Dnteli  ta  the  year 
167t,  urged  it  for  one,  that  they  suffered  aoaw  af  his  rrhala 
to  live  in  their  provinces.  Burel,  then  their  amh 
answered,  that  it  was  a  aiazim  of  long  staadiag  ) 
theni,  not  to  insoire  apon  what  acooant  atraagara  emmm  ta 
live  in  their  coantry,  bat  to  receive  theai  alU  aalssi  ther 
had  been  concerned  in  can^nraciea  against  tiM  peraoaa  vi 
princes.  The  king  told  him,  npoa  that,  how  tbaj  had 
used  both  hiokself  ud  his  brother.  Boral,  ia  naat  atawii 
city,  answered,  *  Ha !  sire,  o'^toit  one  antra  eboae :  Cr 


well  Atoit  utt  grand  homme,  et  il  se  laisoit 


^par 


terra  et  par  mar.'    This  was  ^iwy  roogh.    Tba  kiag^  ai 
'  Je  ne  ferai  craindre  aaasi  i  asoa  tanr  :*  md  i 


t  Lingard,  vol.  ii.,  p.  SS4.  lAeoeofthai 
cles  of  the  treaty  Cromwell  had  already  betrayad  hia  ■»- 
tives,  which  were,  as  fiur  as  poesible,  to  distrsas  ki*  riaa^ 
Chariea  Stoait,  by  stripping  him  of  all  hope  of  fcmgm  9m^ 
port.  From  the  Prince  of  Oianga,  ao  nearly  aUiad  ta  tta 
royal  family,  Cromwell  had  little  to  fear  d«rii«  hia  ■!■■ 
ity ;  and,  to  render  him  incapable  of  beaeflliag  tha  rsyal 
caase  in  his  snore  matare  age,  ha  attaaiptad  ta  saclads  hms 
by  the  treaty  from  sooceeding  to  thoae  high  eAoea  whieh 
night  almost  be  considered  as  hereditary  ia  hia  famftr. 
Tba  detenyoad  refoaal  af  the  Slatat  iadnaad^ia  la  wA^ 


OUVBR  CROMWELL. 
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It  wms  stiptilated  that  neither  oommonwealth 
shoald  barboarorakl  the  enemies,  rebels,  or  ex- 
iles of  the  other ;  bat  that  either,  bein^  previous- 
ly required,  should  order  such  enemies,  rebels, 
or  exiles  to  leave  its  territory,  under  the  penally 
of  death,  before  the  expiration  of  twenty-eight 
days.  The  main  provisions  of  the  treaty  belong 
to  history,  and  I  need  only  here  relate  the  other 
a  rticle  to  which  I  have  referred.  This  was,  that 
the  same  respect  which  had  been  paid  to  the  flag 
of  the  king  should  be  paid  to  that  of  the  Com- 
nionwealth.  The  Dutch  did  not  object,  and  the 
majority  of  the  English  people,  not  so  thorough- 
ly understanding  the  points  surrendered  as 
this  which  they  had  achieved,  were  loud  in 
their  rejoicings  at  this  close  of  so  long  and  ter- 
rible a  war.  / 1 

Peace  was  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity, 
and  **  that  same  day,  at  night,"  says  one  of  the 
Batch  ambassadors,  Jongestall,  in  an  interest- 
ing despatch  to  Frederic  of  Nassau,  the  **  guns 
"Went  oflT  at  the  Tower,  and  aboard  the  ships 
three  times,  and  bonfires  made,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  before  Whitehall, 
and  up  and  down  the  city.  We  did  the  like  on 
the  back  side  of  our  house,  towards  the  river, 
and  burned  near  eighty  pitch  barrels,  and  we 
had  trumpeters  and  others  to  play  all  the  while. 
The  river  was  so  full  of  boats  that  there  was 
hardly  any  water  to  be  seen  ;  at  the  same  time, 
teteral  lords  and  ladies  of  quality  came  to  »u  itx, 
whom  we  treated.  In  sum,  all  things  were 
done  here  in  great  solemnity.  Yesterday,  at 
noon,  we  were  invited  to  dinner  to  his  royal 
highness  the  Lord  Protector,  where  we  were 
nobly  entertained.  Mr.  Strickland  and  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  came  to  fetch  us  in  two 
coaches  of  his  highness,  about  half  an  hour 
past  one,  and  brought  us  to  Whitehall,  where 
twelve  trumpeters  were  ready  sounding  against  our 
comtng.  My  Lady  Nieuport  and  my  wife  were 
brought  to  his  highness  presently,  the  one  by 
Mr.  Strickland,  and  the  other  by  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  who  received  us  with  great 
demonstrati9ns  of  amity.  After  we  stayed  a 
little  we  were  conducted  into  another  room, 
where  we  found  a  table  ready  covered.  His 
highness  sat  on  one  side  of  it,  alone  ;  my  Lord 
Beverningk,  Nieuport,  and  myself,  at  the  upper 
end;  and  the  Lord-president  Lawrence,  and 
others,  next  us.  There  was  in  the  same  room 
another  table  covered  for  other  lords  of  the 
council  and  others.  At  the  table  of  my  Lady 
Protectrice  dined  my  Lady  Nieuport,  my  wife, 
my  Lady  Lambert,  my  Lord  Protector^s  daugh- 
ter, and  mine.  The  music  played  all  the  while 
we  were  at  dinner.  The  Lord  Protector  had  us 
into  another  room,  where  the  Lady  Protectrice 
and  others  came  to  us,  where  we  had  also  music 
and  voices,  and  a  psalm  sung,  which  his  highness 
gave  us,  and  told  us  that  it  was  yet  the  best  paper 


dnw  tha  d«B«ad  ;  but  h*  ttill  jntrigned.  through  the 
•fcocy  of  Beverniufk,  with  the  leaden  of  tM  Louvectem 
lMtt«Mi,  aod  obuuned  a  eecnt  Article,  by  which  the  States 
•f  HoUand  and  West  Friealaad  promised  never  to  elea  the 
Prince  of  Orange  for  their  etadthdder,  nor  sofler  him  to 
have  the  chief  command  of  the  army  and  navy.  Bot  the 
•eeret  tnnepired ;  the  other  Statee  highly  reeented  this 
eiandertine  nefociatian ;  complaints  and  remonstrances  were 
answered  by  apologies  and  vindications ;  an  open  schism 
was  declared  between  the  provinces,  and  every  day  added 
W  tiM  exasperaticQ  of  the  two  parties.  The  oltimate  result 
was  decidedly  to  strenctben  the  claims  of  the  yoong  Prince 
«f  Orange,  ami  lo  bnfle  CroawaU. 


that  had  been  exchanged  between  us.  And  from 
thence  we  were  had  into  a  gallery  next  the 
river,  where  we  walked  with  his  highness  about 
half  an  hour,  and  then  took  our  leaves,  and 
were  conducted  back  again  to  our  houses,  aAer 
the  same  manner  as  we  were  brought.  My 
Lord  Protector  showed  a  great  deal  of  kindness 
to  my  wife  and  daughter  in  particular.**  This  is 
certainly  a  pleasing  picture  of  Cromwell's  cour- 
teous habits,  and  the  at  once  dignihed  and 
graceful  conduct  of  his  household. 

Nor  did  the  muses  refuse  to  give  their  aid  to 
the  dinners,  the  trumpets,  and  the  pitch-bar- 
rels, in  celebration  of  this  peace.  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  combined  their  choicest  flowers  of 
Greek  and  Latin  verse  into  one  rich  garland 
for  the  brow  of  the  Protector.  The  Cambridge 
vice-chancellor.  Seaman,  led  the  way ;  Arrow- 
smith,  Tuckery,  and  Hurton,  men  who  were 
famous  then ;  Whichcote  and  Cudworth,  mea 
famous  still,  followed  after  him.*  The  elder 
and  more  venerable  school  of  Oxford  supplied 
names  and  tributes  more  memorable  still.  Doc- 
tor Owen,  Doctor  Zouch,  Professor  Harmer* 
Doctor  Baihurst,  Leonard  Lichfield,  and  Doo* 
tor  Busby,  joined  one  chorus  of  praise  to  Crom- 
well for  his  deeds  in  war  and  peace,  and  his 
generous  patronage  of  learning.!  It  proved  a 
good  rehearsal  for  Charles  II.  Then  a  more 
modest  voice  from  a  greater  than  these,  John 
Locke,  at  that  time  an  accomplished  student 
of  Oxford,  arose  to  dignify  the  theme.$  Pass- 
ing them  with  this  allusion  merely,  I  have  been 
unable  to  pass  one  name  which  occurs  towards 
the  close  of  the  list,  subscribed  to  verses  which 
transcend  all  the  rest  in  a  vile  extravagance  of 
praise.  **  Tv  Dux,"  exclaims  this  fervent  flat- 
terer, in  very  pitiful  phrases, 

** .  .  To  dux  pariter  Terra  Domitorq ;  profundi. 
Component  isudea  cuucta  elementa  toas. 
Cui  mens  olta  sub«st  pelagoq ;  profondior  ipso, 
Cujas  fame  sunat,  qoam  procnl  unda  sooat. 

Tu  poteras  solus  motos  componere  aodos, 
Sului  NeptuDom  sub  tea  rincla  dare. 
Magna  simul  fortii  vicisti  et  multa :  Trophais 
Ut  mare,  sic  pariter  cedit  arena  toie. 
Nomine  pacinoo  gestae  insi^ia  pa^s, 
Blandaq ;  per  tituloe  serpit  Oliva  tnoe  ;* 

and  the  flatterer  was  Doctor  South,  who  after* 
ward  earned  a  bishopric  by  calling  Cromwell  a 
bankrupt  beggarly  fellow,  of  threadbare  coal 
and  greasy  hat  !^ 

*  Other  names  of  eminence  in  their  day  are  also  foond 
among  the  authors  of  the  Cambridge  tributes,  which  weta 
published  with  the  title  of  •*  Oliva  Pads.  Ad  lUostriesi- 
mum  Celsissimumque  Oliverum,  Reipub.  Aoglia,  Sootia, 
et  Hiberni«  Dtmunum  Protectorera  ;  de  Pace  cum  Fadem- 
tis  Belgis  feliciter  sancita.  Carmen  Cantabrigienee.** 

t  The  Oxford  men  etyied  their  effusions  thus :  **  Mnsa> 
rum  Ozooienuum  'fiAAlO^OPPA.  Sive,  ob  Fmdera.  An- 
spiciis  Serenissimi  Oiiveri  Reipob.  Ang.  Scot,  et  Uiber. 
Dumini  Protectoris,  inter  Rempub.  Britannicam  et  Ordinet 
Toderatoe  Beigii  Faliciter  Stabilita,  Gentia  Tugata  ad 
vada  Isidia  Celeusina  Meirioom.** 

t  The  reader  may  be  interested  to  see  this  early  poetical 
sflTosion  of  the  youn;  philoeopher  and  lover  of  ttrieratioa 
and  liberty.    Here  it  is : 

**Pax  regit  Aofueti,  qnem  Tioit  Jnlioa  orbem : 

I  lie  sago  factus  darior,  ills  tog  A. 

Hoe  sua  Roota  voeat  magnoa  et  namina  credit. 

Hie  quod  sit  mundi  victor,  et  ille  quics. 

To  helium  et  paeem  popnlis  des^  unns  ntrisq ; 

Major  es ;  i|»e  orbem  vncis,  et  ipee  regis. 

Non  hominem  A  oalo  misaom  Te  credimns ;  tuu 

Sic  poteras  binoa  qui  superare  deoe  !** 

4  In  another  disooorae  he  called  him  "  a  lively  pictaM 
of  Jeroboam,"  and  had  the  tmpodence  to  say  of  the  lewiii^f 
ecclesiastics  of  the  University  in  Cnawell's  tioM  (tha  lisM 
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But  tBe  new  Lord  Protector  of  England  bad 
a  nobler  congratalation,  and  in  better  Latin, 
addressed  to  him  at  this  period,  with  a  name 
attached  to  it,  which,  though  hamUe  then,  and 
kept  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  world,  has 
now  risen  higher  than  his  own,  or  than  that 
whole  world  itself,  into  the  clearer  region  of 
immortality.  Milton  published  his  **  Defensio 
Secunda,'*  and  thus  addressed  him.  The  Lat- 
in is  noble,  but  it  translates  into  still  nobler 
English. 

*'  Consider  frequently,*'  said  this  wise  but  too 

Sartial  counsellor,  **  in  thy  inmost  thoughts, 
ow  dear  a  pledge,  fh)m  how  dear  a  parent 
recommended  and  intrusted  (the  gift  liberty, 
the  fiver  thy  country),  thou  hast  received  into 
thy  keeping.    Revere  the  hope  that  is  enter- 
tained of  thee,  the  confident  expectation  of 
England;  call  to  mind  the  features  and  the 
wounds  of  all  the  brave  men  who  under  thy 
command  have  contended  for  this  inestimable 
prite ;  cmU  to  mini  the  mAm  and  the  image  of 
ikote  who  fell  in  the  Hoody  ttrife ;  respect  the 
apprehension  and  the  discourse  that  is  held  of 
as  by  foreign  nations,  how  much  it  is  they  look 
tbr  in  the  recollection  of  our  liberty  so  bravely 
achieved,  of  our  Commonwealth  so  gloriously 
eonstnioted;  which  if  it  shall  he  in  so  short  a 
time  subverted,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
ahameful  and  dishonourable :  last  of  all,  revere 
THT8BLP,  so  deeply  bound,  that  that  liberty,  in 
securing  which  thou  hast  encountered  such 
mighty  hardships,  and  faced  such  fearful  perils, 
shall,  while  in  thy  custody,  neither  be  violated 
by  thee,  nor  any  way  broken  in  upon  by  others. 
Recollect  that  thou  thyself  canst  not  be  free  un- 
less we  are  so ;  for  it  is  fitly  so  provided  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  he  who  conquers  another^s 
liberty,  in  the  very  act  loses  his  own ;  he  becomes, 
and  justly,  the  foremost  slave.    But,  indeed,  if  | 
he,  the  patron  of  our  liberty,  and  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  its  tutelar  divinity — if  he,  of  whom  we  I 
have  held  that  no  mortal  was  ever  more  just,  j 
more  saintlike  and  unspotted,  should  undermine  • 
the  freedom  which  he  had  but  so  lately  built ; 
up,  this  would  prove  not  only  deadly  and  de- 1 
structive  to  his  own  fame,  but  to  the  entire  and  < 
universal  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.    The  very  i 
substance  of  piety  and  honour  will  be  seen  to 
have  evaporated,  and  the  most  sacred  ties  and 
engagements  will  cease  to  have  any  value  with  I 
our  posterity,  than  which  a  more  grievous 
wound  could  not  be  inflicted  on  human  inter-  { 
ests  and  happiness  since  the  fall  of  the  first  fa-  < 
ther  of  our  race.    Thou  hast  taken  on  thyself, 
a  task  which  will  probe  thee  to  the  very  vitals, : 
and  disclose  to  the  eyes  of  all  how  much  is  thy  I 
courage,  thy  firmness,  and  thy  fortitude ;  wheth- 
er that  piety,  perseverance,  moderation,  and  jus- 1 
tice  really  exist  in  thee,  in  consideration  of  which* 
we  have  believed  that  Cod  hath  given  thee  the 
supreme  dignity  over  thy  fellows.    To  govern 
three  mighty  states  by  thy  counsels,  to  recall 
the  people  from  their  corrupt  institutions  to  a 
•purer  and  nobler  discipline,  to  extend  thy 
thoughts  and  send  out  thy  mind  to  our  remo- 


test shores,  to  fbresee  all  aid  to  prorUa  te 
all,  to  shrink  from  no  labour,  to  trample  under 
foot  and  tear  to  pieces  all  the  snares  of  pleas- 
ure, and  all  the  eatangling  seducements  of 
wealth  and  power— 4bese  are  matters  so  ardu- 
ous, that  in  comparison  of  them  the  perils  of  vmr 
are  but  the  sports  of  childrsm.  These  will  wis- 
now  thy  fiusolties,  and  sesrch  thee  to  the  rerj 
soul ;  they  require  a  man  sustained  by  a 
strength  that  is  more  than  human,  and  whose 
mediutions  and  whose  thoughts  shall  be  m 
perpetual  comoieroe  with  his  Maker.**  \  'S 

Admitting  the  premises  oa  whieh  this  cobs- 
sel  is  founded,  as  freely  as  though  under  the 
immediate   influenoe  and  persuaaiveiiess  of 
Cromwell  himself,  to  which  alone,  on  the  sa> 
cred  lips  of  such  a  man  as  Milton,  they  are 
fairly  attributable,  the  time  now  approaches  ia 
which  a  test  will  be  applied  to  it,  and  to  the 
faith  it  rests  upon,  at  once  final  and  irrevoca- 
ble.    The  Instrument  of  Government  had  fix- 
ed  the  3d  of  December  for  the  meeting  of  the 
first  Parliament  of  the  Protectorate,  but  in  the 
writs  now  issued  Cromwell  inserted  the  3d  of 
September  instead.    That  was  his  pobtvh ats 
DAY,  his  day  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester;  and 
with  a  sense  of  how  much  good  fbrtone  he 
needed  in  the  battle  he  was  about  to  fight,  he 
selected  the  3d  of  September  for  his  first  meet* 
ing  with  this  formidable  enemy ! 
)  .  Meanwhile  Whitelocke  returned  from  Swedea 
with  the  ratification  of  a  most  favourable  treatj 
of  commerce  between  England  and  that  cova- 
try,  and  a  prohibition  of  protection  and  favour 
to  the  enemies  of  either.    It  detached  Swedea 
from  the  interest  of  France,  and  engaged  it  te 
maintain  the  liberty  of  trade  in  the  Balcie 
against  Denmark,  which  was  in  the  interest  of 
Holland.    The  news  of  Christina's  extraordi- 
nary resignation  of  her  crown  followed  haid 
upon  his  return,  but  her  aucoessor,  Charles  X^ 
at  once  confirmed  the  treaty.*    This 


wh«B  Ikis  poem  wm  printed),  that  **  Latin  waa  with  them 

•  mortal  cnme,  and  Ot—k,  instead  of  beinf  owned  for  the 

laaf  aage  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  (a«  in  the  New  Testament  it  is), 

was  looked  apon  a«  the  sia  afainst  it ;  so  that,  in  a  word, 

Sr^Il^l-Sl  !5*  ««'^»«»«M  0"  Babel  anonff  them  withoot 
!••  oivenny  o(  teafvaa.** 


*  Whitelocke  has  given  so  intersslinK  and  fimphie  a 
mention  of  Cromwell's  styla  of  teoeivinf  tiM  smhaasadfg 
who  brought  the  oonfirmatian  and  assent  of  Charlea  Xhs 
Tenth,  that  the  reader  will  thank  me  (ot  tnserthif  it  Wra. 
**  His  (the  ambassador^)  people,*'  aajrs  the  Memorialiat, 
**  went  all  bare,  two  aad  two  balbre  him  in  order,  accwdi^ 
to  their  qualities;  the  best  men  last;  the  master  of  tW 
ceremonies  next  before  him ;  I  on  his  right  haod,  and  Strkk^ 
land  on  his  left  hand.  Thejr  made  a  himdsame  show  ia  this 
equipage,  and  so  went  up  to  the  council  chamber,  wheea 
the  ambassador  repoaed  hlmaelf  about  a  qnanar  ef  aa  hear, 
and  then  word  being  brought  that  the  Protector  was  wadf 
in  the  Banqueting  House,  he  came  down  iato  the  cvmrt 
again,  and  in  the  same  onlet  thejr  went  vp  i«lo  the  Bto- 
quoting  House.  Whitehall  ooort  was  fall  oi  soldiers  in  gaoi 
order,  the  stairs  sod  dooa  wcra  kept  by  tha  Pretactor*s 
guards  in  their  Urery  coats,  with  halberrs ;  the  rrm—  aad 
passages  in  very  handsome  order ;  the  Baaqoatiag  House 
was  nchly  hung  with  arras,  maltitndes  of  gaatlemesi  m  it, 
and  of  ladies  in  the  galleries.  The  ambaBsadQr*s  pasfia 
were  all  admitted  into  the  room,  and  made  a  lane  witlda 
the  rails  in  the  midst  of  the  room.  At  the  upper  ewl,  npam 
a  foot-pace  and  carpet,  stood  the  Protector,  with  a  chatr  rf 
state  behind  him,  and  divrrs  of  his  fiooacil  aad  sarvaais 
about  him.  The  roaster  of  the  ceremonies  weat  before  tW 
ambassador  on  the  left  side  ;  the  ambassador  ia  the  suddle, 
betwixt  me  and  Strickland,  went  up  in  tha  open  lane  el*  the 
room.  As  soon  as  they  came  within  the  room,  ai  the  lower 
end  of  the  lane,  they  put  off  their  hats :  the  aahasaadva 
little  while  after  the  rest ;  aad  whaa  ha  waa  aacasaisd,  tha 
Protector  also  pot  off  his  hat,  aad  aaswetad  the  awhisis 
dor's  three  salutations  in  hie  coaung  op  to  him,  aad  oa  ths 
fbot-paoe  th^  saluted  aadi  otheraa  oaaallj  friends  do ;  sad 
when  the  Pimectur  mtt  oa  his  hat,  the  ambassador  pat  «i 
his  as  sooB  as  the  etlier.  After  a  littla  paoae,  tha  aa*a» 
sador  put  off  his  hat,  aad  bona  to  apeak,  and  thaa  pat  it  oa 
a^rain ;  aad  wfaeasoeTer  ia  hia  meech  he  aaa  '  ' 
his  master,  or  Swedea,  or  the  rroCaotor,  or  1h 
nofad  his  hat,  aspecially  if  ha  lasatiaaad  aayiM 
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•ooner  done  than  the  Kinff  of  Denmark  hasten- 
ed to  conciliate  GromwelT  also,  and  entered  at 
once  into  a  treaty  that  the  English  traders 
should  pay  no  other  customs  or  does  than  the 
Dutch*  and  that  thus  they  should  be  enabled  to 
Import  on  the  same  terms  those  naral  stores 
Kirhich  before,  on  account  of  the  heavy  duties, 
they  had  been  content  to  buy  at  second-hand 
of  the  Dutch.  Thus  had  the  Lord  Protector 
already  signed  four  treaties  favourable  to  Eng- 
land, on  the  part  of  four  great  countries  to  which 
she  had  been  opposed,  while  France  and  Spain, 
held  to  have  been  tbe  two  proudest  nations  of 
the  earth,  inveterate  foes  to  each  other,  were 
struggling  in  a  mean  rivalry  as  to  which  should 
flrst  obtain  his  favour.       /  | 

**  Saeh  knaw  that  tide  most  oonqoer  ht  would  o%ra, 
Aad  for  him  iUml/,  u  for  eapire,  strov*.** 

It  is  yet  singular  to  observe,  in  one  of  his 
orivate  letters  of  tbe  time,  that  he  puts  on  to 
his  most  confidential  aasociates  an  appearance 
of  infinite  humility,  a  regret  for  his  poverty  of 
resources,  and  a  reluounce  to  provoke  too 
mach  of  the  attention  of  men  to  his  personal 
and  private  doings.  It  is  an  answer  to  a  re- 
quest from  tbe  father  of  Richard  Cromwell's 
wife,  apparently  a  request  for  co-operation  in 
some  design  of  bestowing  a  new  establishment 
on  Richard  and  bis  wife,  becoming  their  new 
rank  as  eldest  son  and  daughter  to  the  Lord 
Protector.  But  the  Lord  Protector  ii  still  tbe 
lord-general,  and  shows  equal  caution  and  care. 
yDsBit  BsoTHBi, — I  receaved  your  lovinge 
letter,  for  which  I  thanke  you ;  and  surely  were 
^t  fiu  to  proceed  in  that  husinesse,  you  should 
not  in  tbe  least  have  beene  putt  upon  anythinge 
butt  the  trouble,  for  indeed  tki  Umd  in  Essex, 
with  some  manii  in  my  httnd,  mni  some  other  rem* 
fumi*,  should  have  gone  towards  it.  Butt  in- 
deed I  am  so  unwiUinge  to  be  a  Seeker  after 
tbe  World,  havinge  bad  ao  much  favour  from 
tbe  Lorde  ia  givinge  me  so  much  without  seek- 
inge,  and  soe  unwiUinge  that  Men  should  think 
me  soe,  which  they  will  though  you  only  ap- 
fem-e  in  it  (for  they  will  by  one  meanes  or  other 
KMwe  it),  that  indeed  I  dare  not  meddle,  nor 
proceed  tberin.     Thus  I  have  tould  you  my 

ortSv  good  0f  'Chrittendoin,  h«  put  off  hit  h«t  Tory  bw ; 
Ml  tlM  Pnitoetor  ttill  aiwwortd  him  in  the  Uk«  poitiiret 
«foirility.  Tkt  mmhtiM4»r  spolu  im  tht  Swditk  hmgman, 
•ad  •tier  he  hed  done,  betof  hot  short,  hit  teorttary  did 
interpret  it  4a  Letin.  AAer  hit  interpreter  had  don'!,  the 
TnHectoT  ttood  ttill  a  pretty  while,  end  patting  off  hit  hnt 
to  the  nmbeteador,  witk  •  e^rrUun  fmU  afgfwtitf  tmd  4Ht9, 
ht  mmtmtrtd  kirn  im  Emghik,'*  Tbie  timaltnneoat  eompU> 
•Mat  to  the  lenguege  of  eeeh  country,  onutuel  in  thete 
conferences,  wea  thonght  hijrhlT  ttrihing  nt  the  time,  end  a 
pew  proof  of  CramwelTt  affectioa  and  respect  for  Sweden. 
Frnoi  another  eooroe.  I  preient  the  epeech  of  oar  Lord 
Protector,  at  once  timple,  direct,  and  happily  tamed.  It 
ia  aboat  the  briefeat  and  best  tpecimen  on  re<^ird  of  Crom* 
weirt  eloqaenoe  in  the  Proteotorate.  **  Mr  lord  ambaeaa- 
dor,  I  hare  great  reaaon  to  aeknowledM  with  thankfalneet 
the  retpeott  and  good  afleotion  of  the  tingr  yoor  matter  to- 
wardt  this  Commonwealth,  and  towardt  mjrself  in  partion- 
lar,  whereof  I  shall  always  retain  a  Tery  grateful  memory, 
and  ohall  be  ready  apoo  all  occaaiooa  to  maaifeet  the  high 
aeaee  and  Taloe  I  hare  of  hit  majesty's  friendship  and  alli- 
ance. My  lord,  yoa  are  very  welcome  into  Englsnd,  and 
daring  yoor  abode  here,  yoa  shall  find  all  dae  regard  and 
teeped  to  be  gtrea  lo  yoor  parson,  and  to  the  basineas  nbovt 
vhwh  yoa  oome.  I  am  Terr  willing  to  enter  into  a  nearer 
and  more  striot  allianoe  and  friendship  with  the  King  of 
Swedland,  as  that  which  in  my  fodgment  will  tend  mach 
to  the  hoQonr  and  commodity  of  both  nationa,  and  to  the 
foneTal  advantage  of  the  Protectant  interest.  I  shall  nomi- 
nate some  persone  to  meet  and  treat  with  yoar  lordahip 
vpoa  each  partionlars  at  yoa  shall  ooougraaioata  lo  thMS.*^ 
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plain  thooghta.  My  heartie  lore  I  present  to 
yon  and  my  Sister,  end  my  hlessinge  end  love  to 
deert  DoU  and  the  little  one,  with  love  to  all.  I 
rest  your  lovinge  brother,         Ouvis,  P."* 

Such  letters  may  prove  to  us  what  things 
widely  separate  and  apart  were  the  private  and 
public  professions  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
In  public  he  was  clearly  to  be  held  as  merely 
the  organ  of  a  higher  power.  Nothing  was 
done  by  bis  **  seekinge"  there.  It  was  God  who 
spoke  out  in  him;  who  elevated  men  or  de- 
pressed them ;  who  '*  rained  snares"  upon  his 
enemies  or  blessings  on  his  friends ;  who  made 
him,  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  prince,  whether  he 
would  or  no,  and  was  alone  responsible  for  it !  // 

**  Feryet  dominion  was  not  ki$  deeign. 

We  owe  that  bleseing  not  to  him,  bat  hsavaa, 
Which  to  (air  acU  nnsoaght  rswards  did  join ; 
Rewarda,  that  less  to  him  than  as  were  giten.**t  \^ 

In  private  it  was  another  matter.  It  became 
him  to  reflect  on  his  humility  there,  and  do  no- 
thing that  should  provoke  the  remarks  of  men. 
He  was  dust,  and  would  return  to  dust ;  and  in 
relation  to  that  melancholy  element  which  mere- 
ly composed  himself,  had  only  to  be  patient  and 
suffer.  It  was  the  extreme  rebound  from  this 
state  of  feeling  which  gave  birth  to  his  worst 
actions.  God  had  taken  him  by  the  hand  and 
given  him  permission  to  walk,  when,  *«  to  show 
how  he  could  walk,  he  strode,  "t    Every  new 


*  It  is  addreeeed,  **  For  my  loringe  brother,  Richard  M«- 
jor,  Eeo.,  at  Horsley,  in  Hampeheire.**  t  Dryden. 

t  This  is  the  expression  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  who 
says  finer  things,  in  better  English,  than  any  other  writer 
of  oar  time.  It  will  be  the  honoar  and  happiness  of  a  soo- 
eeedinf  age  to  discover  the  priceless  value  of  his  books. 
Be  has  made  allasions  to  Cromwell  very  lately,  and  thoagh 
fisr  from  agreeing  in  all  his  remarka,  they  should  find  inser- 
tion not  the  less  in  every  notice  of  oar  English  Lord  Pro- 
tector. **  CromweH,*  says  Mr.  Landor,  **  was  destitote  of 
all  those  eleganof»t  which  adorned  the  Roman  dictator,  bat 
he  aUme  poetseesd  in  an  equal  degree  all  thoee  which  entore 
the  oonstaney  of  fortune.  .  .  And  was  Cromwell,  then,  ain- 
oere  and  pore  T  Certainly  not :  but  he  began  in  sincerity ; 
and  he  believed  to  the  last  that  every  acoession  of  power 
was  an  especial  manifeetation  of  God's  mercy.  Fanaticism 
hath  always  drawn  to  hereelf  such  oonclusioas  ttum  the 
Bible.  Power  made  Um  less  pioos,  bat  mere  ooafldent. 
God  had  taken  him  by  the  hand  at  flnt,  and  had  now  let 
him  walk  by  himself.  To  show  how  he  oould  walk,  h« 
•trode.  Religioa,  in  the  ezevoiae  of  power,  is  more  arbitrary, 
mors  intolerant,  and  mote  erael  than  monarchy ;  and  the 
sordid  arrogance  of  Preabyterianiam  saeoeeded  to  Uie  splen- 
did tyranny  of  Episcopacy.  The  croeier  of  Laud  was  an- 
broken :  thoee  who  had  been  the  flrat  in  cursing  it,  aeiaed 
and  exereiaed  it ;  it  was  to  fall  in  pieoee  under  the  aword 
of  Cromwell.  Tb  him  alone  are  we  indebted  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  reliaioot  liberty.  If  a  Vane  and  a  Milton  have 
acknowledged  toe  obligation,  how  feeble  were  the  voicet  of 
all  men  living  if  the  voices  of  all  men  living  were  raised 
against  it.  Cromwell  did  indeed  shed  blood,  but  the  blood 
he  shed  was  solely  for  hit  country,  although  without  it  ha 
never  would  have  rieen  to  the  Protectorau.**  Mr.  Landor, 
then,  centratting  Cromwell  with  Napoleon,  thue  proceeds : 
**  A  kinr  should  never  be  atroek  unleee  in  a  vital  part 
Cromwell,  with  many  aoruplee,  committed  not  thie  mietake : 
Bonaparte,  with  none,  committed  it.  The  shadow  of  Cross- 
well's  name  overawed  the  moat  ooofldent  and  haughty.  Ha 
intimldaled  Hollaed,  he  kumiliated  Spain,  and  he  twistwl 
the  eupple  Masarin,  the  ruler  of  FraMO,  aboat  hie  Anmr. 
All  thnee  natione  had  then  atuiaed  the  summit  of  their 
proeperitv ;  all  were  unfriendly  to  the  rising  power  of  Bng^ 
land  ;  all  trembled  at  the  authority  of  that  aingle  man,  who 
coeroed  at  ooee  her  ariatoeraey,  her  prieethood,  and  her 
factioao.  No  agent  of  equal  potencv  and  equal  moderatioa 
had  appeared  upon  earth  before.  He  walked  into  a  den  ef 
liooe,  and  aeourged  them  growlinf  out:  Bonannfte  was 
pushed  into  a  menagerie  of  monkeys,  and  fiainted  at  their 
rrlmacea.  .  .  Rndenees,  Cslsebood,  malignity,  and  revenge, 
have  belonfed  in  common  to  many  great  oonouerors,  bat 
never  to  one  great  man.  CremWell  had  indulged  in  tha 
leaet  vile  of  theee ;  bat  on  bia  aeeumptiea  of  power,  he  no> 
oUeoted  that  he  was  a  gentlenmn.  No  burst  of  rage,  no 
rally  of  ribaldry,  so  expreeeion  of  contemptuoosneea,  waa 
•ver  heard  from  tha  Lord  Pvotaetor.    Ha  ooald  aobdoa,  or 
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•ccession  to  his  power  was,  in  other  words,  a 
new  manifestation  of  God's  mercy,  and  the  Tery 
extravagance  of  his  ways  at  last  became  only 
the  fullest  demonstration  of  his  and  of  God's 
uncontrollable  sovereignty !  It  is  not  hard  to 
say  what  term  we  should  apply  to  this,  in  any 
other  ca^  than  that  of  Crorawell/t  Meanwhile, 
we  see  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  placed 
his  immediate  associates,  relatives,  dependants, 
and  followers,  who  had  the  man  they  knew  in 
private  to  contrast  with  the  man  the  public 
knew// 

Between  the  issne  of  the  writs  and  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliantent,  the  Lord  Protector  was  en- 
tertained in  the  city.  Attended  by  his  council, 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  and  many 

eersoiis  of  quality,  he  paraded  hi  the  midst  of 
is  life-guards  from  Whitehair  to  Temple  Bar. 
Here  the  lord-nmyor  and  aldermen  were  wait- 
ing for  him,  when  the  former,  advancing  to  his 
coach,  presented  the  city  sword.  This  being 
returned,  the  recorder,  in  an  inflated  city  speech, 
pronounced  the  compliments  which  are  usually 
paid  to  soverelgns>  to  "  which  learned  harangue 
the  Lord  Protector  returned  for  answer  « that 
he  was  greatly  obfiged  to  the  city  of  London 
for  this  and  all  former  testimonies  of  respect ;' 
and  then,  mounting  his  horse  of  state,  rode  in 
a  kind  of  triumph  tbroogh  the  principal  streets, 
the  several  companies,  in  their  livery  gowns, 
being  placed  on  each  side  thereof,  in  scaffolds 
erected  for  that  purpose ;  the  lord-mayor  car- 
rying the  sword  bareheaded  before  him  to  Gro- 
cers' Hall,  where  a  most  magnificent  entertain- 
ment was  provided.  After  dinner  his  highness 
knighted  the  lord- mayor,  and  made  him  a  pres- 
ent of  his  own  sword  from  his  side,  which  was 
the  first  instance  of  the  Protector's  assuming 
this  piece  of  regal  grandeur.  The  bells  rang 
all  the  day ;  the  Tower  guns  were  fired  at 
his  highness's  taking  leave  of  the  city ;  and, 
about  seven  in  the  evening,  he  and  his  attend- 
anu  returned  back  to  Whitehall  in  their  coach- 
es."* Ludlow  has  a  striking  remark,  in  his  me- 
moirs, on  the  result  of  this  city  visit.  The  ex- 
hibition, he  says,  was  contrived  to  let  the  world 
see  how  good  a  "correspondence"  prevailed 
between  the  Protector  and  the  capital,  but 
among  discerning  men  it  had  a  contrary  effect. 
It  was  perceived  to  be  an  act  of  force  rather 
than  of  choice.  This  appeared  in  the  great 
silence  and  little  respect  that  was  given  to  the 
Lord  Protector  in  his  passage  through  the 
streets,  although  he,  to  invite  such  respect, 
rode  bareheaded  the  greatest  part  of  the  way. 


^  ■  ,  «,  or  aptlMNod  tbt  iPMCer'spinu  of  bit  age ;  but 
it  wti  fraivs  oir  a  far  diflvrent  order  th«t  is  to  aoize  wd  hold 
t^ntj:  it  matt  be  loch  a  geniuaas  Shakspeare't  or  Mil-  : 
iatHt  No  aootter  wa«  Cromwell  in  hi*  grave  than  all  be 
had  won  for  himtelf  and  hit  conntrj  ranitbed.  If  we  moat 
admire  the  socceaaful,  bowerer  tirief.aod  hollow  the  advaa- 1 
taget  of  their  saccen,  oar  admiration  ie  not  doe  to  thoee  i 
whose  resoarees  were  almost  inexhaostible,  and  which 
Bothhig  bat  profligate  improdence  ooald  eshanst,  bat  lo 
thoee  wba  resisted  great  forces  with  small  means,  such  as 
Koscioskoand  Hofer,  Hannibal  and  Sertorios,  Alexander  and 
Cesar,  Charles  of  Sweden  and  Frederie  of  Prassia.  Abore 
all  theee,  and  abore  all  princes,  stands  high  Oastavos  Add- 
phas,  one  of  whose  armies,  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  had 
■een  the  estaary  of  the  Blbe  and  tbe  steeples  of  Vienna ; 
another,  if  a  fever  had  not  wasted  it  on  the  Lake  of  Como, 
would,  within  lesa  time,  have  chanted  Lather's  hymn  in 
St,  Peter's.  .  .  Signal  as  wers  Cromwell's  earlier  servicee 
to  his  ooontry,"  ends  Mr.  Landor.  with  a  ternble  and  india- 
patable  trnih,  "  he  lived  a  hypocrite,  and  died  a  traitor." 
♦  Parbamentary  History,  vol.  xx.,  p.  S74. 


"  Some  of  his  creatures  had  i^ced  tbemsdves 
at  the  entrance  of  Cheapside,  and  began  to  sboot ; 
yet  it  took  not  at  all  with  the  people."  Tbe 
people  had  not,  in  truth,  in  any  way  recovered 
their  indifference,  notwithstanding  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  last  twelve  months  to  propitiate  mod 
excite  them.  It  remained  to  be  aeen  what  a 
Parliament  would  do. 

^At  last  arrivjBd  the  eventful  3d  of  September. 
It  happened  to  be  Sunday,  but  Cromwefl  still 
adhered  to  his  resolve  that  the  new  members 
returned  to  serve  in  Parlisunent  should  meet 
that  day.  Many  things  were  strong  in  him,  bat 
none  so  strong,  with  all  his  earnest  submissioa 
t6  the  hand  of  God  in  human  affairs,  as  a  &«• 
perstitious  sense  of  destiny  and  fortune.  XUp- 
ward  of  three  hundred  representatives  or  the 
people  met  accordingly,  on  Sunday  afternoon* 
in  tbe  abbey  church  of  Westminster,  and  tfaeoce 
repaired  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  about 
four  o'clock.  Here  a  message  was  sent,  that 
the  Lord  Protector  awaited  them  in  the  Palnied 
Chamber,  where  he  had  arrived  by  water  from 
Whitehall  Thither  they  went  accordio^y  to 
his  highness,  who,  **  standing  bare,  upon  a  ped- 
estal erected  for  that  purpose,"  told  them  that, 
having  met,  he  desired  they  would  now  Bdjmrw, 
since  he  had  things  to  conratinnicate  to  them 
**  not  so  fit  to  be  delivered'tharday,^  and  wonld^ 
if  they  so  pleased,  meet  them  on-  tbe  mentiaf 
of  the  day  following,  in  the  abbey  diorcb  of 
Westminster.  The  members  bowed  obedience, 
returned  to  their  House,  and  formally  adjooro- 
ed.» 

It  must  have  heavily  taxed  CromweO^s  faitl 
in  his  fortunate  day  to  withhold  from  sad  fore- 
bodings as  he  returned  that  evening  to  his  pal- 
ace. He  could  have  little  hope  from  those 
three  hundred  English  representativesi  among 
whom  he  had  seen  steadily  gazing  upon  him, 
as  he  spoke  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  weO- 
remembered  faces  of  Scot,  of  Hadefig,  and 
Bradshaw  t  Still  Vane  was  net  among  theout 
nor  Harry  Marten,  nor  Algernon  Sidney,  aor 
Edmund  Ludlow.  There  was  in  that  no  indif- 
ferent consolation.  He  had  also  succeeded  m 
his  efforts  to  exclude  some  few  of  tbe  more 
fierce  Republican  oflScers,  for  all  the  power  of 
his  government  had  been  put  forth  to  influence 
the  elections ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  the  va- 
rious returns  bad  been  officially  examiaed  by  a 
committee  of  his  douncil,  under  pretext  of  see- 
ing that  the  provisions  of  the  **  Instrument**  were 
observed.  It  was  this  pretext  which  snffieed 
to  exclude  Major  Wildman,  Lord  Grey  of  Gro- 
by,  and  a  few  others,  while  Harrison  and  the 
more  violent  Anabaptists  were  again  placed  un- 
der positive  restraint.  He  had  also  secvred  the 
election  of  all  his  council,  his  principal  ofllcers, 
and  his  household,  excepting  the  Lord-visooirat 
Lisle.  His  sons  Richard  and  Henry  were  re- 
turned, and  Fairfax  and  Blake.  Many  of  tbe 
nobility  had  been  rejected,  but  the  Earl  of  Stem- 
ford,  tbe  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  a  few  others, 
had  secured  seats.  Judges  Hale  and  lliorpe, 
Sergeant  Glyn,  and  the  Oxford  vice-cbaoceOor 
Owen,  sat  also  in  this  celebrated  assembly, 
than  whteh  no  authoritative  body,  with  greater 


*  Pari.  Hist.,  voL  xz.,  p.  9ll 

t  Vane^s  nMitives  for  withhddinf  fram  pablic  •wn^ma  at 
this  crisis  have  soflfieientl/  been  toncked  on  in  his  ■■■■r, 
with  the  other  incidents  whidi  narked  hia  career  in  aai 
after  the] 
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oliims  to  respect  and  attention,  bad  ut  down 
in  England  since  NoTember,  1640.  Returned, 
for  the  most  part,  under  a  fair  working  of  mauT 
mdmirabie  provisions  out  of  Vane's  reform  bill, 
it  represented,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  sense  of  at 
least  one  large  and  most  respectable  portion  of 
the  influential  English  people.  The  small  bor- 
ooffhs,  the  places  most  exposed  to  influence 
and  corruption,  bad  been  disfranchised.  Of  the 
four  hundred  members  of  which  the  Parliament 
consisted,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  had  been 
cbosen  by  the  counties,  and  the  rest  by  London 
and  the  more  considerable  corporations.  The 
meanest  of  the  people,  too,  had  been  excluded 
from  the  dective  franchise,  a  property  of  two 
hundred  pounds  having  been  required  to  qualify 
any  one  to  vote.  One  most  considerable  limit- 
ation had,  indeed,  been  placed  on  all  this  free- 
dom, which  was,  that  the  plan  of  electing  the 
sixty  members  who  were  to  represent  Scotland 
and  Ireland  not  being  thoroughly  fixed,  they 
were  in  a  particular  degree  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  court  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  only 
needful  to  observe,  that  all  persons  who  had  in 
any  way  aided  and  assisted  in  the  civil  war 
a^inst  the  Parliament,  together  with  their  sons, 
were  disqualified  to  vote.  The  Lord  Protector 
had  at  least  no  pretence  to  say  that  out  of  fac- 
tions hatred  to  all  authority  save  their  own, 
Royalists,  Republicans,  and  Presbyterians  had, 
for  once,  consented  to  act  together. 
f*  At  ten  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
4th  of  September,  Cromwell  proceeded  in  great 
state  from  Whitehall  to  the  Abbey  of  Westmin- 
ster He  was  preceded  by  two  troops  of  life- 
guards ;  then  rode  some  hundreds  of  gentlemen 
and  oflScers,  bareheaded,  and  in  splendid  appar- 
el ;  immediately  before  the  state  carriage  walk- 
ed the  pages  and  lackeys  of  the  Protector  in 
rich  liveries,  and  on  each  side  a  captain  of  the 
guard ;  behind  it  came  Claypole,  master  of  the 
horse,  leading  a  charger  magnificently  capari- 
soned ;  and  Claypole  was  followed  by  the  great 
oflicers  of  state  and  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil. AH  eyes  were  fixed  on  Cromwell  himself, 
a  striking  and  proud  contrast  to  the  gorgeous 
parade  of  the  procession.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  plain  suit,  after  the  simple  fashion  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman ;  but  he  wore  his  hat,  while  Lam- 
ben,  who  occupied  the  opposite  seat  of  the  car- 
riage, sat  splendidly  attired,  and  bareheaded. 
After  sermon,  all  the  members  hurried  over  to 
the  Painted  Chamber,  and  seated  themselves 
aocorered,  on  benches  ranged  around  the  walls. 
The  Lord  Protector  then  entered,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  chair  of  state,  from  which  he  soon 
afterward  rose,  removed  his  hat,  and  addressed 
the  assembly  in  a  speech  which  lasted  three 
hoars.  r' 

This  speech  was  at  once  artful  and  able : 
Tery  forcibly  and  simply  expressed  where  he 
had  any  case  to  lodge  against  the  policy  of  his 
adversaries ;  most  involved,  obscure,  and  vil- 
Uoonsly  veibose  where  he  affected  to  disclose 
his  own  purposes  :  it  was  profound  in  its  va- 
rtons  points  of  craft  and  dissimulation  ;  pious 
and  lenrently  enthusiastic  to  the  sainto ;  mod- 
est sod  lowhr  to  the  Republicans. 

He  began  by  telling  them  that  they  were  met 
on  the  greatest  occasion  their  country  had  ever 
wttneaaed.  He  dwelt  on  those  evils  with  which 
fr«gi«nrf  had  lately  been  menaced ;  he  craftily 


referred  to  the  daogerona  principles  of  the  Ler- 
ellers,  striking,  as  he  said,  at  the  root  of  all 
property ;  aad,  aafe  in  the  sympathy  of  his  au- 
dience on  that  head,  he  denounced  the  wild 
spirit  of  the  various  sects  of  Fifth  Monarchy 
men,  which,  he  asseverated,  aimed  at  directly 
extirpating  the  very  existence  of  the  clerical 
order,  on  the  pretence  that  it  was  Babylonish 
and  anti-Christian.  Alluding,  then,  with  a  cold 
and  deliberate  hypocrisy,  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Barbone  Convention,  he  asserted  that  proj- 
ecu  and  conspiracies  had  been  extensively 
formed  among  iu  members  for  the  subversion 
of  all  those  laws  which  had  been  produced  by 
the  revolution  of  property  and  the  manners  of 
our  ancestors,  and  for  substituting  in  their 
stead  the  law  of  Moses.  He  next,  with  a  view 
to  propitiate  the  Independenu  and  Repoblicana 
who  listened  to  him,  threw  out  subtle  allusions 
to  the  difference  between  liberty  of  conscience 
as  that  convention  would  have  establiabed  it, 
to  the  overthrow  of  all  government  and  minis- 
try, and  the  liberty  of  conscience  hi  would  sub- 
stitute in  ite  stead.  **  Such  considerations  and 
pretensions,*'  he  obsenced,  **  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  liberty  of  subjects,  two  as  glorioos 
things  to  be  contended  for  as  any  God  haa  giv- 
en us ;  yet  both  these  also  abused  for  the  patro- 
nising of  villanies,  in  so  much  as  that  it  hath 
been  an  ordinary  thing  to  say,  and  in  dispnte  to 
aflirm,.  that  it  was  not  in  ike  mugistr^Ws  wower  ; 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  not  mo  mmei  «s  tke 
printinfr  •  BiUe  in  the  nation  for  the  use  of  the 
ptoplct  Ust  it  beimpotedonthe  conscienees  of  men ; 
for  they  must  receive  the  same  traditionally 
and  implicitly  from  the  power  of  the  magistrate, 
if  thus  reoeived.  The  aforementioned  abomi- 
nations did  thus  swell  to  this  height  among  ua. 
The  tie  woM  thus  Uid  to  the  root  ofi  the  mnistrf: 
it  was  anti- Christian— it  was  tfahylonish.  It 
suffered  under  such  a  judgment,  that  the  truth 
of  it  is,  as  the  extremity  was  great  on  that,  I 
wish  it  prove  not  so  on  this  hand.  The  ex- 
tremity iMJ,  that  no  man  having  a  good  testi- 
mony, having  received  gifts  from  Christ,  might 
preach,  if  not  ordained.  So  mow,  many  on  the 
other  hand  aflirm,  that  he  who  is  ordained  hath 
a  nullity  or  anti-Christianism  stamped  upon  his 
calling,  so  that  he  ought  not  to  preach,  or  not 
bo  heard.  I  wish  it  may  not  too  justly  be  said 
that  there  was  severity  and  sharpness— yea, 
too  much  of  an  imposing  spirit  in  matters  of 
conscience ;  a  spirit  unchristian  enough  in  any 
times,  most  unfit  for  these ;  denying  liber^  to 
those  who  have  earned  it  with  their  btood — who 
have  gained  civil  liberty,  and  religious  also,  for 
those  who  wouM  thus  impose  upon  them.** 

In  a  still  more  artful  passage  of  most  accom- 
plished dissimulation,  Cromwell  managed  to 
associate  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  with  the 
practices  of  the  Jesuiu,  attributing  to  the  lat- 
ter much  of  the  confusion  that  had  risen.  **  No- 
tions,**  he  said,  **  will  hurt  none  but  them  that 
have  them ;  but  when  they  come  to  such  prac- 
tices as  to  tell  us  that  liberty  and  property  are 
not  the  badges  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
tell  us  that,  instead  of  regudating  laws,  laws  are 
to  be  abrogated,  indeed  subverted,  and  perhaps 
would  bring  in  the  Jodaical  law  instead  of  our 
known  laws  settled  among  ua — this  is  worthy 
of  every  magistrate*s  consideration,  especially 
where  every  atone  is  turned  to  bring  oonfusioo 
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While  these  things  were  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
the  nation  rent  and  torn,  in  spirit  and  principle, 
frona  one  end  to  another,  after  this  sort  and 
manner  I  have  now  told  you,  family  against 
i^mily,  husband  against  wife,  parents  against 
children,  and  nothing  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  but  *  orertum,  overturn,  overturn*  (a 
Scripture  phrase  very  much  abused,  and  applied 
to  justify  unpeaceable  practices  by  all  men  of 
discontented  spirits),  the  common  adversary  in 
the  mean  time  sleept  not;  and  our  adversaries, 
in  civil  and  spiritual  respects,  did  take  advan- 
tage of  these  divisions  and  distractions,  and  did 
practise  accordingly  in  the  three  nations.  We 
Know  very  weU  that  emi»»arie»  of  the  Jeeuits  never 
came  in  those  rwarmt  as  they  have  done  since  these 
things  were  set  on  foot." 

Ujb  then  resumed  his  general  riew  of  affairs. 
To  add  to  our  miseries,  he  said,  we  had  been 
at  war  with  all  our  neighbours.  Contest  with 
Holland  had  absorbed  all  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources, while  a  commercial  war  with  France 
-and  Portoffal  cramped  the  industry  of  the  na- 
tion. He  bade  them  contrast  this  picture  with 
the  existing  state  of  things.  At  last,  every- 
thing having  been  driven  to  the  worst,  and  a 
remedy  having  become  indispensable,  that  rem- 
edy had  been  found  ;  namely,  the  government 
which  was  instituted  in  the  preceding  Decem- 
ber. That  government  had  effected  a  happy 
j>eace  with  all  Protestant  states,  with  Holland, 
with  Sweden,  and  with  Denmark,  and  so  had 
relieved  us  from  an  accumulation  of  ruinous 
expenses,  and  opened  many  salutary  channels 
for  our  trade.  A  treaty  had  been  signed  with 
Portugal,  also,  which  would  place  the  British 
trader  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
another  was  in  progress  with  the  ambassador 
of  the  French  monarch.  Nor  had  the  govem- 
ihent  been  inattentive  to  internal  advantages : 
they  had  made  considerable  progress  in  a  plan 
for  the  reformation  of  the  law,  which  would  in 
due  time  be  laid  before  Parliament ;  they  had 
placed  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
hands  of'  men  of  known  integrity  and  ability ; 
they  had  reformed  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
they  had  taken  proper  measures  for  establish- 
ing the  clerical  fbnctions  in  men  of  piety,  sober- 
ness, morality,  and  learning,  and  "  a  stop  had 
been  put  to  that  heady  way,  for  every  man  who 
pleased  to  become  a  preacher."  A  passage 
(torn  this  portion  of  the  speech  will  show  the 
simplicity  and  plainness  with  which  Cromwell 
expressed  himself  on  the  few  oceasioos  when 
he  dared  to  do  so. 

**  It  hath,*'  he  said,  speaking  still  of  his  gov- 
ernment,  ''had  some  things  in  desire,  and  it 
hath  done  some  things  actually.  It  hath  de- 
sired to  reform  the  laws — I  say,  to  reform 
them  ;  and,  for  that  end,  it  hath  called  together 
persons  (without  reflection)  of  as  great  ability 
and  as  great  integrity  as  are  in  these  nations, 
to  consider  how  the  laws  might  be  made  plain 
and  short,  and  less  chargeable  to  the  people ; 
how  to  lessen  expense  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  those  things  are  in  preparation,  and 
bills  prepared,  which  in  due  time,  I  make  no 
question,  will  be  tendered  to  you.  There  hath 
been  care  taken  to  put  the  administration  of  the 
laws  into  the  hands  of  just  men—men  of  the 
most  known  integrity  and  ability.  .  .  The  Chan- 
eery  hath  been  reformed,  and,  I  hope,  to  the 


just  satisfaction  of  all  good  men ;  and,  for  tbe 
things  depending  there,  which  made  the  bardea 
and  work  of  the  honourable  persons  iDtrasted 
in  those  services  beyond  their  ability,  it  hath 
referred  many  of  them  to  those  places  where 
Englishmen  love  to  have  their  rights  tried*  the 
courts  of  law  at  Westminster." 

The  last  assertion  made  by  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector on  behalf  of  his  authority  on  this  mem- 
orable occasion  was  afterward  remembered  to 
his  bitter  disadvantage.  Not  the  least,  he  said, 
did  it  rank  in  their  claims  to  public  gratitade 
that  they  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to- 
gether this  free  Parliament.  They  had  thns 
brought  the  three  nations  by  hasty  strides  to- 
wards the  land  of  promise ;  it  was  for  that  Par- 
liament to  introduce  them  into  it.  The  pros- 
pect was  bright  before  them ;  let  them  not  look 
back  to  the  onions  and  fleshpots  of  Egypt.  He 
entreated  of  the  persons  there  assembled  to  pat 
the  top-stone  to  the  work  which  they  had  so 
auspiciously  begun,  and  make  the  nation  happy. 
He  said  that  their  task  was  that  of  compostog 
all  understandings  and  jealousies,  and  he  pro- 
fessed to  them  that,  if  this  meeting  did  not 
prove  healing,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  decide  what 
was  next  most  advisable  to  be  done.  He  spoke 
not  as  their  lord,  he  protested,  but  as  their  fel- 
low-servant— their  fellow-labourer  with  them 
in  the  same  good  work,  and  would,  therefore, 
detain  them  no  longer,  but  desire  them  to  re- 
pair to  their  own  House  and  choose  their  speak- 
er. This  elaborate  speech,  we  are  toM  by  its 
reporter,  was  foUoweid  by  tokens  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  hums  of  approbation,  from  varioas 
parts  of  the  assembly. 

The  approbation  lasted  but  a  little  time, 
however ;  for  when,  on  the  return  of  the  mem- 
bers to  their  own  House,  the  comt  officers 
rose  and  proposed  Lenthal  as  the  speaker,  the 
opposition  immediately  named  a  rival  candi- 
date in  the  formidable  person  of  Bradabaw. 
They  did  not  care,  however,  to  press  the  elec- 
tion to  the  vote.  They  did  not  so  much  object 
to  Lenthal,  as  they  desired  to  show  the  inde- 
pendent and  free  spirit  with  which  they  had 
there  assembled :  so  Lenthal  was  elected  ;  the 
one  party  glad,  because  they  had  secured  in  him 
a  timid  and  time-serving  tool ;  tbe  other  not 
sorry,  because  in  him  they  saw  a  remnant  of 
their  old  Long  Parliament,  and  could  even  sop- 
pose  his  present  election  one  step  towards  a 
revival  of  the  great  assembly  in  which  be  had 
90  long  presided.  But  no  one  of  tbe  court 
party  dared  propose  to  offer  him,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  to  the  acceptance  of  tbe  chief 
magistrate,  and  so,  in  the  presence  of  this  Par- 
liament, for  the  first  thne  since  bis  inaugura- 
tion, tumbled  down  tbe  Lord  Protector*a  claim 
tp  all  the  privileges  of  royalty. 
'  A  more  significant  movement  followed.  On 
the  second  day,  Bradshaw,  to  the  amaz^nent 
and  alarm  of  the  court,  moved  that  they  sboold 
form  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  deliberdte  on  the  question  whether 
the  House  should  approve  of  the  system  of 
government  by  a  single  person  and  a  Parlia- 
ment. A  fierce  debate  followed,  in  whidi  it 
was  repeatedly  asked  why  the  members  of  the 
Long  Parliament  then  present  should  not  re- 
sume the  authority  of  which  they  had  beeo  il- 
legally deprived  by  force,  and  by  what  right 
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hot  that  of  the  sword,  one  man  presumed  to 
**  commtod  his  commanders ;"  and,  ultimately, 
the  motioB  was  carried  by  a  n^jority  of  Jive. 
Cromwell's  excitement  became  extreme.  He 
was  iMit  Httle  composed  by  the  assurance  that 
many  of  those  who  voted  in  the  m^ority  had 
not  objected  to  the  authority  of  the  Protector, 
but  to  the  source  from  which  it  emanated — a 
written  instrument,  the  author  of  which  was 
unknowB ;  and  rather  wished  k  to  be  settled  on 
him  by  act  of  Parliament.*    / ' 

>Bradshaw  and  his  friends,  meanwhUe,  moved 
forward  unflinchingly.  For  four  successive 
days,  the  7th,  the  8th,  the  9th,  and  the  11th  of 
September,  the  committee  remained  in  discus- 
•ion  on  this  question ;  the  debates  were  in  the 
highest  degree  animated ;  and  the  House  sat 
late  each  day.  Bradshaw,  Hazlerig,  and  Scot 
eminently,  on  all  these  days,  distinguished 
themselves,  and,  Ludlow  informs  us,  *<were 
▼ery  instrumental  in  opening  the  eyes  of  many 
young  members,  who  had  never  before  heard 
the  public  interest  so  clearly  sUted  and  assert- 
ed, so  that  the  Commonwealth  party  increased 
every  day,  and  that  of  the  sword  lost  ground 
proportionally."  One  "  noble  gentleman,"  we 
ftrther  ascertain,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  snares  that  were  laid  to  entrap 
the  liberties  of  the  people  were  such  as  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake ;  but  that,  for  his  own 
part,  as  God  had  made  him  instrumental  in  cut- 
ting down  tyranny  in  one  person,  so  he  could 
Bot  endure  to  see  the  nation*s  rights  ready  to 
be  shackled  by  anotber,  whose  claim  to  the 
government  could  be  measured  no  otherwise 
than  by  the  length  of  his  sword. 

The  argumenu  on  both  sides  in  this  very  fa- 
mous discussion  have  been  happily  preserved  for 
OS  in  the  rough  heads  of  Goddard's  diary,t  and 
may  be  briefly  arranged  and  summed  up  thus. 
The  Proteetor*s  party  insisted  that  the  govern- 
meat  of  the  Commonwealth  was  to  be  admitt^ 
entire,  such  as  it  had  been  established  in  the 
preceding  December ;  and  the  other  party  as- 
serted the  paramount  authority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  nothing  was  to  be  admitted  as 
of  validity  that  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  na- 
tional representatives.     The  court  retorted, 
under  the  instructions  of  their  master,  that, 
since  it  bad  been  approved  by  the  people,  the 
only  real  source  of  power,  it  could  not  be  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  !    Not  so,  rejoined  even  the  most  mod- 
erate  members  in  opposition.     Waving  the 
qoeation  of  ascendency,  and  Cromweirs  title  to 
assome  it,  they  still  objected  to  the  language 
of  the  Instrument,  and  said  that,  instead  of 
affirming  that  **  the  supreme  legislative  author- 
ity ahall  be  in  one  person,  and  the  people  as- 
sembled in  Parliament,"  it  ought  to  be,  '*  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  people  of  England,  and  a  sin- 
gle person  qualified  with  such  instructions  as 
that  aasemblv  should  authorixe."    Upon  this 
the  court  flea  from  the  "  right"  and  took  up 
the  **  expedient."    They  obscurely  threatened. 
With  whatever  fair  speeches,  they  said,  the 
Protector  had  opened  the  Parliament,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  would  divest  himself 
3f  his  authority,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be 
their  wisdom  cheerfully  to  3rield  what  it  was 
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not  in  their  power  to  withhold.  They  added* 
that  the  co-ordinate  power  of  legislation  given 
him  by  the  Instrument  was  merely  a  negative 
pro  tanpore^  extending  to  a  term  of  twenty  days 
only ;  and  that  a  milder  prerogative  than  this 
it  was  impossible  to  devise.  They  dwelt  with 
emphatical  commendation  upon  the  article 
which  limited  the  sitting  of  Parliament  to  a 
period  of  five  months,  and  indulged  in  terma 
of  bitter  reproach  against  that  feature  of  the 
government  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  which 
they  had  shown  themselves  disposed  to  prolong 
their  authority  without  limitation.  Such  a 
usurpation  should  be  carefully  provided  against 
in  future  !*  | ) 

While  the  argument  rested  thus.  Judge 
Matthew  Hale  went  down  to  the  House  on  the 
fourth  day  to  endeavour  to  eflfect  a  compro- 
mise.t  He  proposed  that  the  legislative  authori- 
ty should  be  aflSrmed  to  be  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  a  single  person 
qualified  with  such  instructions  as  that  assem- 
bly should  authorize  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  the  Republicans.  ^  But,  to  render  this  pal- 
atable to  the  executive  magistrate,  and  prac- 
ticable under  the  circumstances,  (he  recom- 
mended that  the  military  power  fop  the  present 
should  be  unequivocally  given  to  the  Protector ; 
and,  to  avoid  the  perpetuity  of  Parliament,  and 
other  exorbitances  in  their  claims  of  suprem- 
acy, that  that  oflicer  should  be  allowed  such 
a  co-ordination  as  might  serve  for  a  check  in 
those  points,    f 

if  ^he  conduct  of  the  Republicans  at  this  cri- 
sis deserves  especial  attention :  it  is  their  final 
and  ample  vindication  from  the  favourite  char- 
ges with  which  history  is  so  rife  against  them. 
They  had  chosen,  on  the  issue  of  writs  for  this 
Parliament,  to  depart  from  the  sterner  princi- 
ple of  their  great  associate.  Sir  Henry  Vane— 
who  refused  even  to  answer  to  the  authority  of 
the  Protectorate  as  a  thing  under  which  no 
good  could  be  achieved  fur  liberty — and  to  of- 
fer themselves  for  selection  by  the  people.  The 
electors  of  Buckinghamshire  at  once  returned 
Scot ;  those  of  Cheshire,  Bradshaw  ;  those  of 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig ;  and 
those  of  Durham,  Robert  Lilburne.  These 
were  all  large  and  eminent  constituencies,  and 
altogether  by  such  indeed  were  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  Republicans  returned.  Having  ta- 
ken this  step,  they  resolved  to  work  it  out  fair- 
ly  to  its  results.  They  showed  themselves 
neither  headlong  nor  pragmatical,  but  able  and 
most  practical  politicians.  Waiving  their  sense 
of  the  superior  force  and  virtue  of  a  republic, 
they  conceded  the  argument  of  the  court  that 
power  might  be  delegated  profitably  to  a  single 
person.  But  if  this  is  so,  they  said,  we  must 
control  his  resources  for  mischief,  and  make 
him  indeed  the  servant  of  the  people  and  the 
laws.  We  are  not  here  now  for  the  support  of 
our  own  visionary  theories,  but  we  stand  for 
the  substance  of  solid  Justice,  and  we  will  have 
it.  Fair  play  to  the  Protectorate  must  imply 
fair  play  to  the  people,  or  it  is  based  upon  a 
lie.  We  will  make  any  concessions  on  that 
principle,  in  the  faith  that  so  long  as  the  pop- 
ular voice  is  heard,  and  its  influence  acknowl- 
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edffed,  the  people  will  eventaaDy  be  able  to 
right  themselves  and  their  caase.  They  agreed 
to  the  compromise  proposed  by  Hale,  and 
stripped  off*  the  last  pretence  from  Cromwell. 
The  course  now  taken  by  the  Lord  Protector 
Bets  the  final  stamp  of  reprobation  on  his  po- 
litical career.    ,j 

On  the  mommg  of  the  13th  of  September, 
having  on  the  previous  evening  rejected  Hale's 
proposition  with  scorn,  he  commanded  Lenthal 
to  attend  him  in  Whitehall  with  the  mace ;  he 
at  the  same  time  ordered  Harrison,  whose  par- 
tisans were  in  motion  for  the  Parliament,  to  be 
again  taken  into  close  custody;*  he  sent  for 
the  lord -mayor,  and  despatched  three  regi- 
ments to  occupy  the  principal  posts  in  the  city; 
he  ordered  the  doors  of  the  House  in  which  the 
Parliament  had  assembled  since  its  meeting 
to  be  locked,  and  filled  the  avenues  in  Palace 
Yard  and  Scotland  Yard  with  four  companies 
of  foot.  At  eight  o'clock  all  this  had  been  done ! 
The  members  in  succession  repaired  to  the 
place  of  their  sitting,  but  found  themselves  ex- 
claded,  and  were  told  that  the  Protector  would 
speedily  arrive  at  the  Painted  Chamber,  where 
he  proposed  to  receive  them. 

Here  he  received  them  accordingly;  and 
laying  aside  at  once  his  modesty  and  his  mys- 
ticism, addressed  them  in  a  vigorous  speech. 
<*  Gentlemen,"  be  said,  **  it  is  not  long  since  I 
met  you  in  this  place,  upon  an  occasion  which 
gave  much  more  content  and  comfort  than  this 
doth.  That  which  I  have  to  say  to  yon  now 
will  need  no  preamble  to  let  me  into  my  dis- 
course, for  the  occasion  of  this  meeting  is  plain 
enough.  I  could  have  wished,  with  all  my 
heart,  there  had  been  no  cause  for  it.  At  that 
meeting  I  did  acquaint  you  what  the  first  rise 
was  of  this  government  which  hath  called  you 
hither,  and  in  the  authority  of  which  you  came 
hither.  Among  other  things  that  I  told  you  of 
then,  I  said  you  were  a  free  Parliament ;  and 
so  you  are,  while  you  own  the  government  and  au- 
thority that  called  you  hither;  for  certainly  that 
word  implied  a  reciprocation^  or  implied  nothing  at 
all,  Inaeed,  there  was  a  reciprocation  implied 
and  eipressed,  and  I  think  your  actions  and 
carriages  ought  to  be  suitable ;  but  I  see  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  now  a  little  to  magnify  my 
ofiSce,  which  I  have  not  been  apt  to  do.  I  have 
been  of  this  mind,  I  have  been  always  of  this 
mind,  since  first  I  entered  upon  it,  that  if  God 
will  not  bear  it  up,  let  it  sink.  But  if  a  duty 
be  incumbent  upon  me  to  bear  my  testimony 
unto  it  (which  in  modesty  I  have  hitherto  for- 
borne), I  am  in  some  measure  now  necessita- 
ted thereunto,  and  therefore  that  will  be  the 
prologue  to  my  discourse." 

He  now  proceeded  to  declare  fVankly,  as  the 
grounds  on  which  he  made  this  most  extraor- 
dinary claim  of  reciprocation,  that  his  calling 
was  from  God,  his  testimony  from  the  people, 
and  that  no  one  but  God  and  the  people  should 
ever  take  his  office  from  him.  It  was  not  of 
his  seeking :  God  knew  that  it  was  his  utmost 
ambition  to  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man ;  but  imperious  circumstances  had  im- 
posed it  upon  him.  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote 
these  extraordinary  passages,  in  which  he  rap- 
idly, and  in  language  of  very  passionate  clear- 
ness,  reviewed  the  circumsUnces  of  his  life, 
*  H«  WM  ralMMd  afUr  a  WMkt  datratioa. 


and  pushed  to  its  very  uttermost  eztreine  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  fatal  doctriae  vi 
his  whole  career :  that  since  God  had  ^Msea 
hhn  to  be  the  successful  champion  of  his  bsly 
cause,  the  very  honour  of  the  divinity  himseif 
had  become  identified  with  his  own  persosal 
advancement,  and,  safe  in  his  first  emUitiom  ^ 
grace,  any  falsehooid  or  hypocrisy  would  be  par- 
doned him  for  the  sake  of  the  ulterior  advan- 
tages which,  by  their  means,  be  woidd  achievr. 
There  is  possibly  some  distinctioo  frocn  oi^ 
nary  and  mean  falsehood  in  this,  so  far  as  a 
pollution  of  the  mind  and  heart  is  implied  in  ic, 
but  there  is  no  distinction  in  its  wicked  resuka 
upon  the  worid.  It  is  entitled  to  cooeideratioB 
as  a  metaphysical  subtlety,  and  in  aoine  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  Oliver  Cromwel]  is 
very  nearly,  rS  not  quite,  a  solitary  speeinea 
of  a  great  man  who  was  not  also  a  trve  mw.  H 
**  I  called  not  myself  to  this  place — I  say 
again,  I  called  not  myself  to  this  place ;  sfAmi 
God  is  witness;  and  I  have  many  wHoesaes 
who,  I  do  believe,  could  readily  lay  dowo  tbeir 
lives  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  that — that 
is  to  say,  that  I  called  not  myself  to  this  plaoe; 
and  being  in  it,  I  bear  not  witnesa  to  myself, 
but  God  and  the  people  of  these  nations  hava 
borne  testimony  to  it  also.  If  my  c^liag  be 
from  God,  and  my  testimony  from  the  people, 
God  and  the  people  shall  take  it  from  me,  elae 
I  wfll  not  part  with  it.  I  should  be  false  to 
the  trust  that  God  hath  placed  in  me,  and  to 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  these  aaiions, 
if  I  should.  That  I  called  not  myself  to  tliia 
place,  is  my  first  assertion.  That  I  bear  not 
witness  to  myself,  but  have  many  witnessea, 
is  my  second.  These  are  the  two  thiaga  1 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  speak  more  folly  to  yoa 
of  To  make  plain  and  clear  that  which  I  haina 
said,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  look  badL  / 
toas  by  birth  a  gentleman,  living  neitker  m  aajf 
considerable  height,  nor  yet  m  obscurity.  1  have 
been  called  to  several  employments  in  the  na- 
tion— to  serve  in  Pariiament ;  and,  because  I 
would  not  be  over-tedious,  I  did  eadeavoor  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  an  honest  man  ia  those 
services,  to  God  and  his  people's  interest,  and 
of  the  ComnK>nwealth,  having,  whea  time  was, 
a  competent  acceptation  in  the  hearts  of  mea, 
and  some  evidences  thereof  I  resolve  not  to 
recite  the  times,  and  occasions,  and  opporta- 
nities  that  have  been  appointed  me  by  God  to 
serve  him  in,  nor  the  presence  and  Messtags  of 
God  then  hearing  testimony  to  me.  Having 
had  some  occasions  to  see  (together  with  m> 
brethren  and  countrymen)  a  happy  period  pot 
to  our  sharp  wars  and  contests  with  the  then 
common  enemy,  /  hoped,  in  a  private  c«p«€si^, 
to  have  reaped  the  fruit  and  benefit,  tofccher 
with  my  brethren,  of  our  hard  labours  and  bax- 
ards ;  to  wit,  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  Hkertf, 
and  the  prvriUges  of  a  Christian  and  of  a  smb,  m 
some  equqhty  with  others,  aocording  as  it  ahoold 
please  the  Lord  to  dispense  unto  me.  And 
when,  I  say,  (^od  had  put  an  end  to  oar  wars — 
at  least,  brought  them  to  a  very  hopefol  issne, 
very  near  an  end — after  Worcester  fight,  I 
came  up  to  London  to  pay  my  aervice  and 
duty  to  the  Pariiament  that  then  sat ;  and  ho> 
ping  that  all  minds  would  have  been  diapaaed 
to  anf  iwer  that  which  seemed  to  be  the  miad 
of  Go  1,  viz.,  to  give  peace  and  rest  to  lus  p«>> 
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pie,  and  especially  to  those  who  had  bled  more 
than  others  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  mUitary 
afl^irs,  I  was  mnch  disappointed  of  my  expec- 
tation, for  the  issue  did  not  prove  so.  What- 
ever may  be  boasted  or  misrepresented,  it  was 
not  MO,  not  so.  I  can  say,  in  the  simplicity  of 
my  soul,  I  love  not,  I  love  not  (I  declined  it  in 
zny  former  speech),  I  say,  I  love  not  to  rake 
into  sores,  or  to  discover  nakednesses ;  that 
which  I  drive  at  is  this:  I  say  to  you,  I  hoped 
to  hsne  had  leave  to  have  retired  to  a  private  life : 
I  begged  to  be  dismissed  of  my  charge ;  I  begged 
it  again,  and  again ;  and  God  be  judge  between  me 
and  all  men  %f  I  lie  in  this  matter.  That  I  lie 
not  in  matter  of  fact,  is  known  to  very  many ; 
bat  whether  I  tell  a  lie  in  my  heart,  as  labour- 
ing to  represent  to  you  that  which  was  not 
upon  my  heart,  I  say  the  Lord  be  judge !  let 
uncharitable  men,  that  measure  others  by  them- 
selves, judge  as  they  please.  As  to  the  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  say  it  is  true.  As  to  the  ingenui- 
ty and  integrity  of  my  heart  in  that  desire,  I 
do  appeal,  as  before,  upon  the  truth  of  that 
also.  But  I  could  not  obtain  what  my  soul 
longed  for ;  and  the  plain  truth  is,  I  did  after- 
ward apprehend  that  some  did  think  (my  judg- 
ment not  suiting  with  theirs)  that  it  could  not 
well  be.  But  this,  I  say  to  you,  was  between  God 
and  my  soul— between  me  and  that  assembly. 

**  /  confess  I  am  in  some  strait  to  say  what  I 
could  say,  and  what  is  true  of  what  then  fol- 
lowed. I  pressed  the  Parliament,  as  a  mem- 
ber, to  period  themselves,  once,  and  again,  and 
again,  and  ten,  nay,  twenty  times  over.  I  told 
them  (for  I  knew  it  better  than  any  one  man  in 
the  Parliament  could  know  it,  because  of  my 
mdumer  of  life,  which  was  to  run  up  and  down  the 
nation,  and  so  might  see  and  know  the  temper 
and  spirits  of  all  men,  the  best  of  men)  that  the 
nation  loathed  their  sitting :  I  knew  it ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  could  discern,  when  they  were  dissolv- 
ed, there  was  not  so  much  as  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  or  any  general  and  visible  repining  at  it. 
Tou  are  not  a  few  here  present  that  can  assert 
this  as  well  as  myself;  and  that  there  was  high 
cause  for  their  dissolution,  is  most  evident,  not 
only  in  regard  there  was  a  just  fear  of  that 
Parliament's  perpetuating  themselves,  but  be- 
cause it  was  their  design ;  and  had  not  their 
heels  been  trod  upon  by  importunities  from 
abroad,  even  to  threats,  I  believe  there  would 
never  have  been  thoughts  of  rising,  or  of  going  out 
of  that  room,  to  the  world's  end  !  I  myself  was 
sounded,  and  by  no  mean  persons  tempted,  and 
addresses  were  made  to  me  to  that  very  end, 
that  it  might  have  been  thus  perpetuated :  that 
the  vacant  places  might  be  supplied  by  new 
elections,  and  so  continue  from  generation  to 
generation.  I  have  declined,  I  have  declined 
very  much,  to  open  these  things  to  you ;  yet, 
having  proceeded  thus  far,  I  must  tell  you,  that 
poor  men,  under  this  arbitrary  power,  were 
driven  like  flocks  of  sheep,  by  forty  in  a  morn- 
ing, to  the  confiscation  of  goods  and  estates, 
without  any  man  being  able  to  give  a  reason 
that  two  of  them  had  deserved  to  forfeit  a  shil- 
ling. I  tell  you  the  truth,  and  my  soul ;  and 
many  persons  whose  faces  I  see  in  this  place 
were  exceedingly  grieved  at  these  things,  and 
knew  not  which  way  to  help  it  but  by  their 
mournings,  and  giving  their  negatives  when 
occasions  served.    I  have  given  you  but  a  taste 


of  miscarriages.  I  am  confident  you  have  had 
opportunities  to  hear  much  more  of  them,  for 
nothing  is  more  obvious.  *Tis  true  this  wiU 
be  sai(S  that  there  was  a  remedy  to  put  an  end 
to  this  perpetual  Parliament  endeavoured,  by 
having  a  future  representative.  How  it  was 
gotten,  and  by  what  importunities  that  was 
obtained,  and  how  unwillingly  jrielded  unto,  is 
we(l  known.  What  was  this  remedy  1  It  was 
a  seeming  willingness  to  have  successive  Par- 
liaments. What  was  that  succession  1  It  was, 
that  when  one  Parliament  had  left  their  seat, 
another  was  to  sit  down  immediately  in  the 
room  thereof,  without  any  caution  to  avoid  that 
which  was  the  danger,  viz.,  perpetuating  of  the 
same  Pariiaments ;  which  is  a  sore  bow  that 
will  ever  be  running,  so  lonff  as  men  are  am- 
bitious find  troublesome,  if  a  due  remedy  be  not 
found.  So,  then,  what  was  the  business  t  It 
was  a  conversion  from  a  Parliament  that  should 
have  been,  and  was  perpetual,  to  a  legislative 
power  always  sitting ;  and  so  the  liberties,  and 
interests,  and  lives  of  people,  not  judged  by  any 
certain  known  laws  and  power,  but  by  an  arbi- 
trary power,  which  is  incident  and  necessary 
to  Parliaments ;  by  an  arbitrary  power,  I  say, 
to  make  men's  estates  liable  to  confiscation, 
and  their  persons  to  imprisonments;  some- 
times by  laws  made  after  the  fact  committed  • 
often  by  taking  the  judgment,  both  in  capital 
and  criminal  things,  to  themselves,  who,  in 
former  times,  were  not  known  to  exercise  such 
a  judicature." 

And  thus,  he  now  proceeded  to  assert,  as  the 
Long  Pariiament  brought  their  dissolution  upon 
themselves  by  despotism,  so  the  little  Parlia- 
ment by  imbecility.  On  each  occasion,  he  add- 
ed, he  had  found  himself  invested  in  absolute 
power  with  the  military,  and  through  them  over 
the  three  nations.  He  described  what  they 
proposed  to  do  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Bar- 
bone  Convention,  and  then  continued  thus :  **  I 
denied  it  again  and  again,  as  God  and  those 
persons  know:  not  complimentingly,  as  they 
also  know,  and  as  (rod  knows.  I  confess,  after 
many  arguments,  and  after  the  letting  of  me 
know  that  I  did  not  receive  anjrtbing  that  put 
me  into  any  higher  capacity  than  I  was  in  be- 
fore; but  that  it  limited  me,  and  bound  mj 
hands  to  act  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  these 
nations  without  consent  of  a  council,  until  the 
Parliament,  and  then  limited  by  the  PaHiamentv 
as  the  Act  of  Government  expresseth ;  I  did 
accept  it.  I  might  repeat  this  again  to  you,  if 
it  were  needful ;  but  I  think  I  need  not.  I  wot 
arbitrary  in  power,  having  the  armies  in  the  three 
nations  under  my  comnumd;  and  truly  not  very 
ill-beloved  by  them,  nor  very  tU-beloved  then  by  the 
people,  by  the  good  people ;  and  I  believe  I  should 
have  been  more  beloved  if  they  had  known  the 
truth,  as  things  were  before  God  and  in  them- 
selves, and  before  divers  of  those  gentlemen 
whom  I  but  now  mentioned  unto  you."  But 
this  arbitrary  power,  he  continued,  he  always 
desired  to  be  freed  from ;  and  if  he  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  •**  Instrument"  of  the  Protectorate, 
it  was  because  it  made  the  Parliament  a  check 
on  the  Protector,  and  the  Proteetor  on  the  Par- 
liament !  **  The  next  thing  I  promised  you, 
wherein  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  so  long  (though  I 
am  sure  this  occasion  does  require  plainness 
and  ireedom),  ia,  that  I  brought  not  myself  into 
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this  condition,  as  in  my  own  apprehension  I  did 
not  ;*  and  that  I  did  not,  the  things  being  tnie 
which  I  have  told  you,  I  suboiit  it  to  year  judg- 
ment, and  there  shaU  I  leave  it,  let  God  do 
what  he  pleaseth.  The  other  things,  I  say, 
that  I  am  to  speak  to  yon  of,  are,  that  /  have 
not,  nor  do  not  bear  witness  to  myself.  I  am 
Ux  from  alluding  to  Him  that  said  so;  yet 
tmth  concerning  a  member  of  his  He  will  ot^n, 
though  men  do  not.  But  I  think,  if  I  mistake 
not,  /  have  a  eUmd  of  witnestes  :  I  think  so^  lei 
men  be  as  fr award  a»  they  will,  I  have  witness 
within,  without,  and  above.** 

These  witnesses  he  then  summoned  forth  in 
order.  He  had,  he  said,  God  fbr  a  witness 
above,  and  his  own  conscience  for  a  witness 
within.  Then,  for  his  **  cloud  of  witnesses** 
without,  he  had  all  those  who  attended  when 
he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  **Instra- 
ment  ;*'  he  had  the  officers  in  the  army  in  the 
Uiree  nations,  who  testified  their  approbation 
Iryr  their  signatures ;  the  city  of  London,  which 
feasted  him ;  the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs, 
that  had  sent  htm  addresses ;  the  judges,  ma- 
gistrates, and  sberifib,  who  acted  by  his  com- 
mission ;  and  the  very  men  who  now  stood  be- 
fore him,  for  they  came  there  in  obedience  to 
his  writ,  and  under  the  express  condition  that 
**  the  persons  so  chosen  should  not  have  power 
to  change  the  government  aa  settled  in  one 
single  person  and  the  Parliament.'*  He  averred 
to  them,  finally,  that  he  would  not  dispute  that 
they  were  ^^  a  free  Parliament;**  free  to  deliber- 
ate for  the  general  welfare;  but  added,  that 
there  were  some  things  fundamental,  from 
which  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  depart. 
These  were  four :  the  government  by  a  single 


*  I  have  footed  this  pssnf*  that  I  nuif  rabjoin  ta  a  note 
tha  admirabla  and  mwt  (Mwaifal  raoiarkf  that  an  made 
with  avidant  raferenoa  to  it  by  the  poet  Cowlex,  in  hie  Ur 
BMiae  Vicion  :  **  Are  we  then,**  aeka  Cowley— eappaej^f 
CromweU'e  aeeertion  believed  that  he  had  beoooie,  bjr  hie 
effioe  in  the  annjr,  mrbitrmf  im  powtr-^**  are  we  eo  aahapmr 
at  to  be  e^moutnd  k^  tkt  jmtmm  whom  tet  hired  at  a  dmfy 
rmitt  Vie  «  Ubotmr^  le  tvngmr  tikgrt/or  mt  t   Did  we  fnr^ 


Bieh  him  with  arras  ealv  to  draw  aad  try  inon 
mti  keep  tktmjttiter  tkeatked  im  the  btmefa  of  hie  friend*  t 
Did  we  fight  for  Hberty  •garnet  ear  frtNC«,  that  we  might 
t  elaoee  to  em  serwant  t    The  right  of  cenqueet  ean 


only  be  exercieed  opoe  thoee  afainat  whom  the  war  it  da- 
elaied  and  the  victory  obtained ;  eo  that  no  whole  nation 
can  be  said  to  be  oonqoeredl  bat  by  a  foreign  foroe.'  In  all 
dril  wan,  man  an  to  far  from  etatinpr  the  qoaml  agaioet 
their  oonntry,  thai  they  do  it  only  agaraet  a  pereon  or  partT 
whidi  they  really  believe,  or  at  least  pntend,.to  be  pemn 
dona  to  it ;  neither  can  then  be  any  iast  cause  for  the  de- 
■tniction  of  a  part  of  the  body,  bot  when  it  ie  done  for  the 
preeervation  and  Mftfety  of  the  whole.  Tie  oar  ooontry  that 
aisee  men  in  the  qoaml,  oor  ooonti^  that  arms,  oar  coon- 
tiT  that  pavs  them,  oor  country  that  anthoriies  the  under- 
teking,  ud  that  dastingoiehes  it  from  rapine  and  murder. 
Lastly,  'tis  oor  country  that  directs  and  oommanda  the 
army,  and  ia  indeed  their  general ;  m  that  to  say  m  etvtl 
ware  that  the  pretHriHiig  farty  eomguert  their  ceaafry,  is  to 
aay  the  cematry  eamguere  tteelf;  and  if  the  general. only  of 
tiiat  party  be  the  oonqoeror,  Uie  army  by  which  he  ie  made 
ao  ie  no  leee  conquered  than  the  army  which  ie  beaten,  and 
have  ae  little  naeon  to  triumph  in  that  victory,  by  which 
thev  loee  both  thei»  honour  and  liberty ;  so  that  if  Crom- 
well oonquend  any  party,  it  was  only  that  against  which 
ke  wae  sent ;  and  wiiat  that  was  must  appear  by  hie  ooro- 
missieo.**  Ae  powerfully  and  conclusively,  though  in  sop> 
port  of  onsoond  views,  does  the  vigorous  hand  of  Cowley 
shatter  the  pnteneee  which  Caomwell  fonnde  throughout 
this  speech,  on  the  circomstanoe  of  authority  having  fallen 
to  pieces,  when  he  waa  requeeted  to  nonite  it.  **  The  gov 
amwent  was  broke  :  who  broke  it  7  It  was  dissolved :  who 
diesolved  it  T  It  was  extingoished :  who  was  it  bot  Creai-^ 
wetf,  who  not  only  pot  out  the  li^t,  bot  cast  away  even 
the  veiysnoiTof  iti  As  if  a  man  shoold  murder  a  whole 
fomily,  and  then  poeeess  himself  of  the  whole  house,  becaose 
lla  better  that  he,,  than  that  mdf  mil)  ihoald  liv*- than !" 


person  and  a  Partiament;  that 
should  be  successive,  and  not  attempt  to  make 
themselves  perpetual ;  Hberty  of  cooscienee, 
and  the  vesting  of  the  power  of  the  sword  aad 
of  the  militia  in  the  single  person  and  the  Par- 
liament And  here  he  paused  for  an  instant, 
with  a  remark  on  one  of  these  fimdamaoCals, 
only  to  show  the  more  dear-sighted  of  his  Usl- 
eners,  though  in  reality  designed  to  throw  dnsl 
in  their  eyes,  what  little  chance  there  was,  in  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  was  right,  that 
he  would  ever,  by  any  mistake,  diverge  into  it. 
**  Is  not  liberty  of  conscience  in  religion  a  fun- 
damental 1  So  long  as  there  is  liberty  of  con- 
science lor  the  supreme  magistrate  to  exesciao 
his  conscience  in  erecting  v^t  Ibrm  of  ^oreh 
government  he  is  satisfied  he  should  set  op^ 
why  should  he  not  give  it  to  others!  LUertf 
of  conscience  is  a  naimral  right ;  and  he  Ami  wtmid 
ha9e  it,  oarhi  to  give  tt,  having  liberty  to  settle 
what  he  likes  for  the  public.  Indeed,  thai  hath 
been  one  of  the  vanities  of  our  contest.  JSWry 
sect  saith,  Oh  !  give  me  Uherif.  Bui  give  Atsi  ii, 
and^  to  his  power,  he  wtil  nsi  yield  ii  to  mnyhedf 
else.  Where  is  our  ingenui^ !  Tmly  that  is 
a  thing  ought  to  be  very  reciprocat** 

These  fundamentals,  he  added  in  eondosisa, 
he  bad  thought  so  plain,  that  he  had  not  con- 
ceived it  necessary  that  he  should  require  of 
the  members  the  owning  of  their  call,  and  the 
authority  which  had  brought  them  together, 
previoualy  to  their  entering  the  place  of  their 
deliberations.  But  they  had  obliged  him  to 
come  to  another  conclusion;  and  he  bad  ac- 
cordingly put  a  stop  to  their  entrance  into  the 
Parliament  House,  and  caused  a  rstagniiiam  ef 
the  government  io  he  prepared,  which  k  weedd  he 
necessary  for  every  member  io  sign  in  ika  IMy 
hefore  he  would  oe  allowed  io  advance  farther. 
The  recognition  was  a  simple  engagement  ia  be 
true  and  faithful  io  the  Lord  Protector  and  Cm»- 
monwealth  of  England,  Scoiland,  and  hdand,  and 
not  to  consent  to  an  alteration  ef  the  government, 
as  it  was  settled  in  one  person  and  a  Parliamwnt. 

The  members  left  the  Painted  Chamber  eon- 
fhsedly,  and  again  repaired  to  the  door  of  their 
own  House.  They  found  a  guard  of  soldiera 
stationed  there,  and  on  a  table  in  the  adjotniof 
lobby  a  parchment  lying  for  signatures.  Aa 
officer  of  the  army  had  been  appointed  to  take 
their  subscriptions ;  and,  one  by  one,  as  th^ 
conformed  themselves  to  this  requisition,  they 
were  to  be  allowed  to  enter.  Lenthal,  the 
speaker,  at  once  advanced  and  signed.  Brad- 
shaw,  Scot,  and  Haxlerig,  with  an  indignant 
protest  of  defiance  and  scorn,  turned  their  haeka 
on  the  degrading  scene,  and  were  fallowed  by 
about  a  hundred  men.  The  rest,  either  on  the 
spot,  or  after  some  days*  indnoement  from  tlio 
army  and  the  court,  consented  to  sign  the  reo- 
ognition.  These  amounted  to  nearly  thrao 
hundred.  Subseouent  events  showed,  how- 
ever, that  they  hao  signed  it  with  a  mental  rea- 
ervation. 

This  Parliament  now  loses  its  claim  to  oar 
respect,  but,  as  the  reader  will  find,  not  alto- 

5 ether  to  our  intereat.  Before  it  resanaed  tea 
eliberations,  an  ominous  occurrence  had  be- 
fallen Cromwell.  Among  the  presents  he  bed 
received  from  foreign  princes  were  six  hand- 
some gray  Friesland  coach-horaes,  firom  ttie 
Duke  of  Oldenburgh.    The  homour  took  bin 
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one  day  to  dine  with  Tbnrloe  under  the  shade 
of  the  park,  and  afterward  to  try,  with  his  own 
band,  the  mettle  of  theae  horses,  **  not  doubt- 
ing,*' observes  Lndlow,  with  bitter  sarcasm, 
**  but  the  three  pair  of  animals  he  was  about  to 
drive  would  prove  as  tame  as  the  three  nations 
which  were  ridden  by  him."  The  result  was 
curious,  and  will  be  best  related  in  the  language 
of  the  time. 

The  Duteh  ambassadors  thus  writo  to  their 
States-General :  '<  After  the  sending  away  of 
our  letters  of  last  Friday,  we  were  acquainted 
the  next  morning,  which  we  heard  nothing  of 
the  night  before,  that  about  that  time  a  mis- 
chance happened  to  the  Lord  Protector,  which 
might  have  been,  in  all  likelihood,  very  fatal 
unto  him,  if  God  had  not  wonderfully  preserved 
him.  As  we  are  informed,  the  manner  of  it 
was  thus :  his  highness,  only  accompanied  with 
Secretary  Thurloe  and  some  few  of  his  gentle- 
men and  servants,  went  to  take  the  air  in  Hyde 
Park,  voktrt  kc  ciuued  tome  dishes  of  meai  to  be 
brougki,  where  he  made  his  dinner,  and  afterward 
had  a  desire  to  drioe  the  coach  himself,  having 
pot  only  the  secretary  into  it,  being  those  six 
horses  which  the  Carl  of  Oldenburgh  had  pre- 
sented unto  his  highness,  who  drove  pretty 
handsomely  for  some  time ;  but  at  last,  frowh 
king  those  horses  too  much  with  the  whip,  they  grew 
unruly,  and  ran  so  (ast  that  the  postillion  could 
not  hold  them  in,  whereby  his  highness  was 
flung  out  of  the  coach-box  upon  the  pole,  upon 
which  he  lay  with  his  body,  and  afterward  fell 
upon  the  ground.  His  foot  getting  hold  in  the 
tackling,  he  was  carried  away  a  good  while  in 
that  postore,  during  which  a  pistol  went  off  in 
his  pocket ;  but  at  last  be  got  his  foot  clear,  and 
so  came  to  escape,  the  coach  passing  away 
without  hurting  him.  He  was  presently  brought 
home,  and  let  blood ;  and,  after  some  rest  ta- 
ken, be  is  now  pretty  well  again.  The  secre- 
tary, being  hurt  on  bis  ankle  with  leaping  out 
of  the  coach,  hath  been  forced  to  keep  his  cham- 
ber hitherto,  and  been  unfit  for  any  business ; 
so  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  further  or  ex- 
pedito  any  business  this  week.*' 

A  second  description,  from  another  of  the 
ambassadors  now  waiting  in  London  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Lord  Protector,  shows  the  suspicion 
of  falsehood  which  had  begun  to  attach  to  what- 
ever Thurloe  and  the  Lord  Protector  were  con- 
cerned in !  **  I  have  not  yet  anjrtbingto  write 
unto  you  of  my  negotiation.  It  was  referred 
six  days  ago,  under  pretence  of  an  accident  hap- 
pened to  the  Lord  Protoctor  and  the  secretary 
of  state,  in  a  promenade,  wherein  the  first  took 
the  place  of  his  coachman ;  and,  bis  horses 
running  away  with  him,  he  was  flung  out  of 
the  box  among  the  horses ;  and,  if  his  shoe 
had  not  broken  or  slipped  ofl!*,  the  misfortune 
bad  been  entire.  He  got  oflf  only  with  some 
bruises,  and  was  likewise  no  ways  hurt  with  a 
pistol  that  went  ofl*  in  his  pocket.  During  this 
disorder  the  secretary  of  state  sat  in  the  coach, 
who,  endeavourii%  to  get  out,  sprained  his 
foot,  which  was  all  the  harm  that  happened  to 
him.  Both  of  them  do  not  forbear  to  keep  their 
b^s,  nor  to  busy  themselves  also,"  A  third  am- 
bassador seems  infected  with  the  same  myste- 
rious doubts.  **  No  doubt  you  have  heard  of 
the  accident  happened  to  the  Protector,  who, 
being  in  the  park  in  his  coach,  got  up  into  the 
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box ;  and,  his  horses  being  unruly,  they  flung 
him  out  of  his  throne,  and  he  had  like  to  have 
been  racked  alive.  This  doth  afford  matter  of 
speculation  to  some,  and  discourses  to  others.  H%s 
enemies  speak  him  to  he  very  ill,  and  his  friends, 
in  haaUh,** 

(  Finally,  a  mention  of  the  circumstance  in  two 
letters  of  Paris  Royalists  to  Charles's  court 
shows  the  bitter  hopes  it  had  awakened  there. 
One  prophesies  that  as  the  new  Protectors 
first  fall  had  been  from  a  ooacb,  so  his  second 
would  be  from  a  cart !  And  a  second  writes 
more  moderately  thus :  "  We  hear  of  a  misfor* 
tone  befallen  the  Lord  Protector  fox  playing 
the  coachman.  He  had  better  have  sat  in  his 
chair  in  the  Painted  Chamber  to  govern  the 
Parliament,  which  is  more  pliable  to  his  |Heas- 
ure,  th^n  in  the  coach-box  to  govern  his  coach- 
horses,  which  have  more  courage  to  put  him 
out  of  the  box  than  the  three  hundred  members 
of  Parliament  have  to  put  him  out  of  his  chair,  v 
*  Est  malum  omen,  et  ab  animalibus  forssn  dts-r 
cent  exemplum ;  qui  sedit,  videat  ne  cadat.'  "^ 
K  To  the  general  mass  of  the  En^ish  people 
tnis  accident  neither  taught  a  jest  nor  a  proph« 
ecy,  but  revealed  a  fact  of  melancholy  signifi- 
cance. The  explosion  of  the  pistol  in  Crom- 
well's pocket  betrayed  the  dansfdrs  which  beset 
him  in  the  midst  of  all  his  glory— the  haunting 
sense  of  insecurity  which  follows  inordinate 
ambition. t  In  the  incident  itself,  too,  they 
might  have  seen  at  once  the  headlong  desire  to 
purchase  relief  from  overburdened  thoughts, 
and  the  fantastical  tricks  he  would  play  to  as- 
sume the  mere  power  of  doing  any  thing.  Crom«  \\ 
well  had  now  forfeited  all  old  claims  to  envy. 

Even  his  broken  Parliament — the  Parliament 
he  had  forced  under  the  muskets  of  his  sokliery, 
the  fragment  of  the  free  assembly  be  had  wel- 
comed on  his  fortunate  day—had  found  strength 
to  turn  once  more  against  biro.  If  it  showed 
in  this,  as  his  partisans  asserted,  the  meanness 
of  the  worm,  it  at  least  showed  no  less  its  des- 
perate vitality !  The  first  thing  it  did  on  reas- 
sembling was  to  come  to  a  resolution  that  the 
^  recognition"  did  not  comprehend  the  whole  of 
the  instrument  of  the  16th  of  December,  but 
simply  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
by  a  single  person  and  successive  Parliaroente. 
Then,  a  few  days  after,  with  a  somewhat  ab- 
surd attempt  to  maintain  what  they  called  the 
dignity  of  the  House,  they  converted  the  whole 
of  Cromwell's  base  transaction  into  a  proceed- 


*  TImm  Tarioos  letUra  will  be  foand  in  the  tecootl  vol- 
ume of  Thurloe,  p.  059,  553,  074,  Ac.  The  coart  Bewsiw 
pen  nerer  elladed  \o  the  aootdent. 

t  At  ft  tabeeqaeDt  date  I  find  one  of  the  nomberlese  ipiei 
emplojed  bjr  Thurloe  thus  writing  to  that  wily  eecretarx. 
He  is  deacribing  one  of  the  Presbyterian  ploU  against  the 
Protector.  **  He  told  me  a  story,  which,  if  yon  were  « 
Ibwler,  might  be  of  some  ose  to  yoa.  We  two,  disooorsing 
concerning  the  roorthering  of  his  highnes,  and  I  urging  the 
dilRcalty  of  it,  he  told  me  it  was  true,  indeed,  be  wore  a 
fwivate  coat,  as  he  was  informed  by  a  Presbiterian  minister; 
but  they  had  a  way  to  peirce  it,  which  was  this :  To  take 
some  graines  of  pepper  (white  the  best),  and  steep  them 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  strongest  sqoa  vitK,  and  then  mix 
three  or  four  graines  with  the  powder,  wherewith  a  pistuU 
is  charged ;  and  that  pistoll  will  carry  lerell  twice  as  far 
as  before,  and  therefore,  by  oonwquence,  peiroe  twice  us 
deep.  This  minister  preached  before  his  highnes  at  Hamp- 
ton Court ;  and,  being  invited  to  heare  his  highnes  exer- 
cise, he  asked  the  boy,  that  waited  on  him  la  his  chamber 
for  aoooounodatioQ,  what  was  the  reason  his  highnes  did 
sweat  so  much.  IIm  boy  answered,  that  he  had  a  cloaa 
ooat  under  his  other  el^hes,  which  was  the  reason  hi* 
hifhnat  did  twaat  to  mooh.**— Tbirlor,  to).  U  P«  ''(W* 
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tng  of  their  own,  coming  to  a  resolntion  that 
**  all  persons  who  shall  be  returned  to  serve  in 
this  Parliament  shall,  before  they  are  admitted 
to  sit,  subscribe  the  recognition  of  gorem- 
ment  !*'  Next  we  find  them  in  committee  vo- 
ting that  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
should  reside  in  a  Lord  Protector  and  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  the  day  following,  with  a  most  ri- 
diculous affectation  of  independence,  that  Crom- 
well should  be  the  Protector.  Then,  bavins 
determined  that  essential  point,  they  proceeded 
to  analyze  the  instrument  itself,  article  by  ar- 
ticle, and  occupied  themselves  in  committee  on 
this  business  to  the  8th  of  November !  One 
day  they  had  the  important  question  to  vote 
whether  the  Protectorship  was  to  be  hereditary, 
or  for  life  only,  and  in  what  manner,  and  by 
what  authority,  a  new  Protector  was  to  he 
named ;  on  another  day,  whether  any  law  could 
be  made,  or  tax  imposed,  for  the  future,  ex- 
cept in  Parliament,  and  in  what  hands  the  pow- 
er of  declaring  war  and  making  peace  was  to 
be  vested !  llie  former  question,  I  should  add, 
had  originated  chiefly  in  the  accident  just  de- 
scribed, and  which  naturally  led  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  probable  consequences  of  the  death 
of  Cromwell. 

The  court  party  first  started  the  point,  and 
Cromwell  had  so  managed  to  cajole  Lambert 
with  some  secret  understanding,  as  is  suppo- 
sed, for  a  special  exception  or  reservation  in 
his  favour,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  debate,  when  all  the  court  de- 
pendants had  mustered  their  utmost  force,  to 
the  amazement  of  every  one,  who  supposed  it 
the  secret  aim  of  Lambert  to  strike  for  the 
Protectorate  on  Cromwell's  death,  that  oflicer 
rose,  and  having  detailed  in  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate speech  the  miseries  of  an  elective,  and 
the  merits  of  an  hereditary  succession,  moved 
that  the  office  of  Protector  should  be  limited 
to  the  family  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  according  to 
the  known  law  of  inheritance.  A  long  and  veiy 
vivid  debate  followed,  and  closed,  to  the  alarm 
and  confusion  of  the  court,  in  a  division  of  two 
hundred  for  the  elective  chief  magistracy,  and 
only  sixty  for  the  hereditary.  It  was  resolved, 
at  the  same  time,  that,  on  the  death  of  the  Pro- 
tector, his  successor  should  be  chosen  by  the 
Parliament,  if  it  were  sitting,  and  by  the  coun- 
cil in  the  absence  of  Parliament. 

It  is  clear  that  Cromwell,  the  instant  after 
this  vote,  took  the  resolution  on  which  he  act- 
ed some  three  months  later.  He  showed  no 
sign  of  impatience  or  interference,  smiled  when 
the  vote  was  officially  communicated  to  him, 
and  said  that  the  Parliament  should  proceed. 

They  proceeded  accordingly.  Cromwell  had 
insisted,  the  reader  will  recollect,  on  four  fun- 
damentals, and  required  that  on  these  a  final 
negative  on  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  should 
be  reserved  to  him ;  on  all  others,  his  power, 
under  his  own  instrument  of  government,  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  to  suspend  for  twenty 
days  their  decrees  from  being  acknowledged  as 
law.  The  article  concerning  these  negatives 
was  the  next  matter  taken  up,  and  upon  a 
point  which,  in  iu  result  at  least,  seemed  to 
realize  a  farce  of  much  ado  about  nothing.  The 
opposition  party  insisted  that  the  bills  upon 
which  the  Protector  should  be  entitled  to  this 
prerogative  should  be  of  a  sort,  oonuining  in 


them  something  *' contrary  to  such  msAtert 
wherein  the  Parliament  shall  think  fit  to  give 
a  negative  to  the  Protector."  The  court  party 
urged  as  an  amendment  that  the  words  sboold 
be,  **  contrary  to  such  matters  wherein  the 
single  person  and  the  Pariiament  shall  declare 
a  negative  to  be  in  the  single  person.***  The 
debate  was  ardently  conducted  on  both  sides, 
and  closed  with  a  majority  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition,  the  numbers  being  109  to  85. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  apparent  distress 
of  the  court  party  in  the  House  at  this  Totef 
It  had,  they  swore,  as  far  as  a  vote  could  do  it, 
deposed  the  executive  magistrate  fronn  bis  of- 
fice. Lord  BroghiU  declared  it  was  so  mortal 
a  wound  to  the  government,  that  he  would  will- 
ingly have  redeemed  it  with  a  pound  of  hit 
blood.  Then  followed  dark  threats  about  the 
necessity  of  a  dissolution,  and  at  these  the  ma- 
jority quailed.  Next  day  the  amendment  of  the 
court  party  was  carried  without  a  dirisioo! 
and,  most  ridiculous  to  add,  three  days  alter, 
the  negatives  were  taken  into  farther  consid- 
eration ;  the  friends  of  the  Protector  were  twies 
left  in  a  minority  upon  questions  of  the  same 
import  as  in  the  former  instance ;  and  again, 
on  the  day  following  these,  a  second  aoiead- 
ment  was  carried,  reversing  a  second  time  the 
obnoxious  vote. 

Their  subsequent  proceedings,  which  had 
about  as  much  dignity  and  as  much  annoyaoos 
in  them,  may  be  briefly  described.t  Having 
brought  their  discussions  on  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment to  a  close  at  last,  it  was  moved  by  ths 
court  party  that,  before  the  Act  of  Settlement 
was  engrossed,  a  conference  should  be  had 
with  the  Protector  on  the  subject ;  but  it  was 
carried  against  them  by  a  majority  of  107  to  95. 
Then,  with  a  new  start  of  courage,  they  voted 
that  this  bill  should  be  a  law,  without  needing 
the  Protector's  consent.  Next  day,  however, 
they  became  convinced  that  they  bad  fooe  too 
far,  and  directed  that  it  should  be  engroraed,  m 
order  to  its  being  presented  to  him  for  his  ooo- 
sideration  and  consent.  As  a  sort  of  set-off  to 
this,  it  was  at  the  same  tinoe  decided,  that  on- 
less  the  Protector  and  Parliament  should  agree 
to  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  bill,  it  should 
be  void  and  of  no  efl^ect. 

Void  and  of  no  eflfect  the  Protector  bad  al- 
ready resolved  it  should  be !  He  only  waited 
a  good  opportunity  for  ths  movement  he  bsd 
already  projected,  and  it  soon  came. 

Having  passed  various  resolutions  in  rerisioB 
of  the  oidinances  promulgated  before  they  met 
— having  canvassed  in  a  most  troublesome  spir- 
it sundry  arrangements  of  the  executive— hav- 
ing  interfered  with  several  assessmenu  which 
had  been  thought  by  Cromwell  essential  to  the 
public  service,  they  manifested  a  decidedly  res- 


*  Godwin,  toL  ii.,  p.  117. 

t  It  ow/  b«  expUinwl,  m  mom  aovt,  hj  keepiay  in  aiai 
th«  doetriM  of  CromwAll  hiauolf,  that  b«  ww,  wb«s«v«r 
ooooanioaf  be  niffat  eo—a i  to  arak*,  toUly  mm!  •xrla- 
nf\y  the  fooataia  of  all  tlw  |niiii— i>nt  that  ffiuto^  aai 
that  the  ParUament  derived  ite  prinlefae  fraa  kha  aai 
hie  writ.  Taken  in  this  eenie,  the  otherwiae  ww  Aaa  di^ 
tinctioa  between  the  negative  **  wbicb  tbe  PatlwaMi 
niffht  think  fit  to  rive,**  and  that  **  whieh  tha  Macla  |wm« 
and  the  Parliament  ehooM  dedare  to  b«  alraadj  m  axafi* 
ence,*'  becomet  clear  enoofh. 

t  In  the  mideC  of  thea,  it  omt  be  worth  whda  to 
atSoMea 


tioo,  the  death  of  the  famoot  

among  thoee  who  reooUeoCod  aad  appraciacod  ha  aoMa  «a- 
TJcat  to  tha  oauM. 
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(ft  spirit  in  the  matter  of  supplies.  This  was 
he  opportunity  for  which  Cromwdl  alone  had 
iraited.  He  summoned  the  House  once  more 
o  meet  him  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  This 
ras  on  the  32d  of  Janaary,  and  not  till  twelve 
ays  later  could  the  term  of  five  months*  ez- 
stence,  secured  to  the  Parliament  under  the 
Protectorate,  possibly  expire.  The  members 
rent  up  to  the  Painted  Chamber,  therefore,  in 
he  natural  expectation  of  an  angry  remon- 
trance,  but  the  still  paramount  security,  that 
ill  the  3d  of  February,  at  least,  they  should 
emain  a  Parliament. 

Cromwell,  having  saluted  them  with  an  ex- 
>res8ion  of  displeasure  and  contempt,  at  once 
>egan  his  address,  which  was  conceived  in  the 
nost  masterly  and  subtle  spirit  of  praise  and 
lattery  to  the  people,  and  of  scorn  and  defiance 
o  them.  '*  Gbntlbmbn, — I  perceive  you  are 
lere  as  the  House  of  Parliament,  by  your 
ipeaker,  whom  I  see  here,  and  by  your  faces, 
vhich  are,  in  a  great  measure,  known  to  me. 
^ben  I  first  met  you  in  this  room,  it  was,  to 
ny  apprehension,  the  hopefuUest  day  that  ever 
nine  eyes  saw,  as  to  considerations  of  this 
vorld ;  for  I  did  look  at  (as  wrapped  up  in  you, 
ogether  with  myself)  the  hopes  and  the  hap- 
>ines8  of  (though  not  the  gr^test,  yet  a  very 
freat,  and)  the  best  people  in  the  world ;  and 
ruly  and  unfeignedly  I  thought  so :  a  people 
hat  have  the  highest  and  the  clearest  profes- 
lion  among  them  of  the  greatest  glory,  vi2.,  re- 
igion  ;  a  people  that  have  been,  like  other  na- 
;ions,  sometimes  up  and  sometimes  down  in 
>ar  honour  in  the  world,  but  yet  never  so  low 
)at  we  might  measure  with  other  nations ;  a 
[>eople  that  have  had  a  stamp  upon  them  from 
^o6 1  (jod  having,  as  it  were,  summed  up  all 
)ur  former  glory  and  honour,  in  the  things  that 
ire  of  glory  to  nations,  in  an  epitome,  within 
:hese  ten  or  twelve  years  last  past,  so  that  we 
cnew  one  another  at  home,  and  are  toell  known 
ibroadV 

What,  he  then  asked,  had  they  done  as  a 
Parliament  1  He  never  had  played,  he  never 
would  play,  the  orator,  and  therefore,  he  would  t 
tell  them  frankly,  they  had  done  nothing.  For 
five  months  they  had  passed  no  bill,  had  made 
no  address,  had  held  no  communication  with 
him.  As  far  as  concerned  them,  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  pray  that  God  would  en- 
lighten their  minds,  and  give  a  blessing  to  their 
labours.  But  had  they  then  done  nothing  1 
Yes :  they  had  encouraged  the  Cavaliers  to  plot 
against  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Levellers 
to  intrigue  with  the  Cavaliers.  By  their  dis- 
sensions they  had  aided  the  fanatics  to  throw 
the  nation  into  confusion,  and  by  the  slowness 
of  their  proceedings  had  compelled  the  soldiers 
to  Hve  at  free  quarters  on  the  country.  The 
result  he  thus  forcibly  and  eloquently  described. 
**  There  be  some  trees  that  will  not  grow 
under  the  shadow  of  other  trees ;  there  be 
some  that  choose  (a  man  may  say  so  by  way 
of  illnsioo)  to  thrive  under  the  shadow  of  oth- 
er trees.  I  will  tell  you  what  hath  thriven — I 
will  Dot  say  what  you  have  cherished — under 
your  shadow ;  that  were  too  hard.  Instead  of 
peace  and  settlement,  instead  of  mercy  and 
truth  being  brought  together,  righteousness 
and  peace  kissing  each  other,  by  reconciling 
the  honest  people  of  these  nations,  and  settling 


the  wofbl  distempers  that  are  among  us,  which 
had  been  glorious  things,  and  worthy  of  Chris- 
tians to  have  proposed — weeds  and  nettles, 
briers  and  thorns,  have  thriven  under  your 
shadow.  Dissettlement  and  division,  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction,  together  with  real  dan- 
gers to  the  whole,  have  been  more  multiplied 
within  those  five  months  of  your  sitting  than  in 
some  years  before.  Foundations  have  been 
also  laid  for  the  future  renewing  the  troubles 
of  these  nations,  by  all  the  enemies  of  it  abroad 
and  at  home.  Let  not  these  words  seem  too 
sharp,  for  they  are  true  as  any  mathematical 
demonstrations  are  or  can  be.  I  say,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  peace  of  these  nations,  abroad  and 
at  home ;  the  discontented  humours  through- 
out these  nations,  which  I  think  no  man  will 
grudge  to  call  by  that  name,  or  to  make  to  al- 
lude to  briers  and  thorns — thty  have  nourished 
themselves  under  your  shadow." 

He  next  referred  to  the  question  of  the  Pro- 
tectorship, and  said  they  supposed,  no  doubt, 
that  he  had  sought  to  make  it  hereditary.  With 
unblushing  eflVonteiy,  and  a  faith  in  his  pow- 
ers of  delusion,  which  constituted  in  itself  a 
perfect  miracle,  he  told  them  that  this  i0a#  not 
true! 

**  I  will  not  presage  what  you  have  been 
about  or  doing  in  all  this  time,  nor  do  I  love  to 
make  conjectures ;  but  I  must  tell  you  this, 
that  as  I  undertake  this  government  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  my  heart,  and  as  before  God,  and  to 
do  the  part  of  an  honest  man,  and  to  be  true 
to  the  interest  which,  in  my  conscience,  is  dear 
to  many  of  you  (though  it  is  not  always  under- 
stood what  God  in  his  wisdom  may  hide  from 
us  as  to  peace  and  settlement),  so  I  can  say  that 
no  particular  interest,  either  of  myself,  estate, 
honour,  or  family,  are,  or  have  been,  prevalent 
with  me  to  this  undertaking ;  for  if  you  had, 
upon  the  old  government,  oflhred  to  me  this 
one,  this  one  thing  (I  speak  as  thus  advised, 
and  before  God,  as  having  been  to  this  day  of 
this  opinion  ;  and  this  bath  been  my  constant 
judgment,  well  known  to  many  that  hear  me 
speak) — if  this  one  thing  had  been  inserted— 
this  one  thing,  that  the  government  should 
have  been  placed  in  my  family  hereditarily,  1 
would  Aove  rejected  it  I  and  I  could  have  done 
no  other,  according  to  my  present  conscience 
and  light.  I  will  tell  you  my  reason,  though  I 
cannot  tell  what  God  will  do  with  me,  nor  you, 
nor  the  nation,  for  throwing  away  precious  op- 
portunities committed  to  us.  This  hath  been 
my  principle,  and  I  liked  it  when  this  govern- 
ment came  first  to  be  proposed  to  me,  that  it 
puto  us  off  that  hereditary  way ;  well  looking 
that  as  God  had  declared  what  government  he 
had  delivered  over  to  the  Jews,  and  placed  it 
upon  such  persons  as  had  been  instrumental 
for  the  conduct  and  deliverance  of  his  people, 
and  considering  that  promise  in  Isaiah,  that 
God  would  give  rulers  as  at  the  first,  and  judg- 
es as  at  the  beginning,  I  did  not  know  but  that 
God  might  begin ;  and  though  at  present  with 
a  most  unworthy  person,  yet,  as  to  the  future, 
it  might  be,  after  that  manner ;  and  I  thought 
this  might  usher  it  in.  I  am  speaking  as  to 
my  judgment  against  making  it  hereditary ;  to 
have  men  chosen  for  their  love  to  God,  and  to 
truth  and  justice,  and  not  to  have  it  hereditary ; 
f(Mr  as  it  is  in  Eoclesiastea,  who  knoweth  wheUi* 
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er  he  may  beget  a  fool  or  a  wise  man,  honest  or 
noti  Whatever  they  be,  they  must  come  in 
on  that  aeoooDt,  because  the  gOTemment  is 
made  a  patrimony." 

The  motive  for  these  desperate  assertions 
was  to  enable  him,  after  that  day's  action,  to 
keep  a  fair  appearance  before  the  country,  and 
their  sole  justification  was  the  end  he  hoped 
one  day  to  accomplish  in  behalf  of  God  and 
God's  people.  Hence  he  did  not  somple  to  add, 
in  an  expression  I  may  not  venture  to  charac- 
terize, that  he  spoke  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
who  would  not  be  mocked,  and  with  the  satis- 
faction that  his  conscience  did  not  belie  his  as- 
sertion. The  different  revolutions  which  had 
happened,  he  then  observed,  were  attributed  to 
his  cunning.  How  blind  were  men,  who  would 
not  see  the  hand  of  Providence  in  its  merciful 
dispensations  !  men,  who  even  ridiculed  as  vis- 
ions of  enthusiasm,  observations  *'  made  by  the 
quickening  and  teaching  Spirit  !'*  After  this,  he 
went  at  once  to  the  object  for  which  he  had 
summoned  the  members  before  them,  and  to 
the  amazement  of  his  hearers,  deliberately  ar- 
gued on  the  consequences  of  an  inmiediate  dis- 
solution of  their  authority ! 

It  might  be  thought,  forsooth,  that  without 
the  aid  of  Parliament,  the  Protectorate  could 
not  raise  money.  He  knew  better.  **I  did 
think,  also,  for  myself,  that  I  am  like  to  meet 
with  difficulties ;  and  that  this  nation  will  not, 
as  it  is  fit  it  should  not,  be  deluded  with  pre- 
text*  of  necessity  in  that  great  business  of  rais- 
ing of  money;  and  were  it  not  that  I  can 
make  some  dilemmas,  upon  which  to  resolve 
some  things  of  my  conscience,  judgment,  and 
actions,  I  should  sink  at  the  very  prospect  of 
my  encounters.  Some  of  them  are  general, 
some  are  more  special  Supposing  this  cause 
or  this  business  must  be  carried  on,  it  is  either 
of  God  or  of  man ;  if  it  be  of  man,*I  would  I 
had  never  touched  it  with  a  finger.  If  I  had 
not  had  a  hope  fixed  in  me  that  this  cause  and 
this  business  is  of  God,  I  would  many  years 
ago  have  run  from  it ;  if  it  be  of  Grod,  he  will 
bear  it  up ;  if  it  be  of  man,  it  will  tumble,  as 
everything  that  hath  been  of  man  since  the 
world  began  hath  done.  And  what  are  all  our  his- 
tories, and  other  traditions  of  actions  in  former 
times,  but  God  manifesting  himself,  that  he 
bath  shaken,  and  tumbled  down,  and  trampled 
upon,  everything  that  he  hath  not  planted  1 
And  as  this  is,  so  the  all- wise  God  deal  with  it. 
If  this  be  of  human  structure  and  invention, 
and  if  it  be  an  old  plotting  and  contrivance  to 
bring  things  to  this  issue,  and  that  they  are  not 
the  births  of  Providence,  then  they  will  tum- 
ble ;  but  if  the  Lord  take  pleasure  in  England, 
and  if  he  will  do  us  good,  he  is  able  to  bear  us 
up.  Let  the  difficulties  be  whatsoever  they 
will,  we  shall,  in  his  strength,  be  able  to  en- 
counter with  them  ;  otui,  bUt*  God^  I  have  been 
inured  to  difieuUies,  and  I  neter  found  God  fail- 
ing when  I  trusted  in  him  :  J  can  laugh  and  sing 
in  my  heart  vfhen  I  epeak  of  these  things  to  yo», 
or  elsewhere.  And  though  some  may  think  it  is 
a  hard  thing,  without  Parliamentary  authority, 
to  raise  money  upon  this  nation,  yet  I  have  an- 
other argument  to  the  good  people  of  this  na- 
tion, if  they  would  be  safe  and  have  no  better 
principle,  whether  they  prefer  the  having  of 
Iheir  w|ll,  though  it  be  their  destruction,  rather 


than  comply  with  things  of  raoBssnr  t  That 
will  excuse  me ;  but  I  should  wrong  my  native 
country  to  suppose  this.** 

Necessity— that  was  his  plea ;  and  if  it  wera 
answered  that  the  necessity  was  of  bis  own 
creatkm,  he  should  answer,  ^o,  it  was  of  God! 
It  was  the  consequence  of  God^s  proHdenee  I  No 
marvel  was  it,  he  added,  if  men  who  lived  on 
their  masses  and  service-books,  their  dead  and 
carnal  worship,  were  strangers  to  the  works  of 
God;  but  for  those  who  had  been  instmcted 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  adopt  Che  same  Ian* 
guage,  and  say  that  men  were  the  eenue  of  tkete 
thingSf  when  God  had  done  them — this,  tkis^  be 
solemnly  warned  them,  was  more  than  the  Lord 
would  bear !  But  now  he  bad  simply  to  com- 
municate  his  determination.  They  had  sal 
long  enough,  he  thought,  for  the  benefit  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  now,  therefore,  he  declared  them  dis- 
solved! 

For  everything  but  this  his  listenera  weie 
prepared.  They  claimed  their  term  of  five 
months  by  the  Lord  Protector's  own  law.  Tbey 
were  answered  that  that  term  was  meant  to  be 
counted  as  in  the  arrangements  of  mihtary  ser- 
vice, by  calendar  and  not  lunar  months ;  and 
that,  as  the  soldiers  were  paid,  so  aboald  their 
existence  be  measured  out.  They  had  no  re- 
ply to  make  to  this  deliberate  artifice,  hot  at 
once  to  go  sullenly  to  their  several  homes,  and 
leave  their  country  once  again  to  the  abeohite 
despotism  of  Cromwell. 

And  an  absolute  despotism  be  at  once  es- 
tablished. The  opportune  and  most  natural 
occurrence  of  several  conspiracies  against  him 
after  this  third  dissolution,  formed  what  he 
thought  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  motive, 
and  most  certainly  prove  a  more  than  sufficient 
defence ! 

The  conspiracies  exploded  from  two  dif^ 
ent  quarters,  the  Republican  sections  of  th€ 
army,  and  the  Royalists  of  the  northern  and 
western  counties.  The  first  embraced  projects 
for  the  surprisal  of  Cromweirs  person,  and  for 
the  seizure  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  of  HoB, 
Portsmouth,  and  other  places  of  strens^h.  Bot 
spies,  paid  by  Tburloe,  were  in  every  regiment; 
and  no  movement  occurred  that  was  not  pre- 
viously known  to  Cromwell.  AH  c^fliceTS  ol 
doubtful  fidelity  were  at  once  dismissed ;  ev- 
ery regiment  was  purged  of  its  questtooahle 
men ;  Colonel  Wildman  was  surprised  in  the 
very  act  of  dictating  to  his  secretary  a  dedaia- 
tion  against  the  government  of  a  most  hostile 
and  infiammatory  tendency ;  and  Lord  Grey  of 
Groby,  Colonels  Alured,  Overton,  and  others, 
were  arrested,  of  whom  some  remained  long 
in  severe  and  infamous  confinement,  while 
others  were  permitted  to  go  at  large  on  giving 
security  for  their  peaceable  behaviour.  The 
tyrant  did  not  yet  dare  to  bring  to  the  acaffiild 
his  old  associates  of  Naseby  and  Marston 
Moor. 

The  Royalist  plot,  though  more  extensive, 
proved  to  be  still  more  harmless.  It  was  head- 
ed by  Wilroot,  just  then  created  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester, Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  Sir  Richard  Ma- 
leverer,  and  Colonel  Penruddock ;  and,  alter  a 
moments  occupation  of  Salisbury,  was  ^ 
persed  by  a  captain  with  only  a  few  companies 
of  infantry.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  s^ 
aa  I  have  before  described  them,  imd^ftnwL 
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tt  is,  at  the  same  time,  recorded  of  the  inhab- 
itanta  of  Salisbury,  in  particalar,  that  they  were 
diegusted  with  the  brutal  purpose  of  the  Roy- 
alists (daring  the  momentaiy^occupation)  to 
bang  the  judges  of  assize  whom  they  surprised 
in  the  town.    Of  the  prisoners,  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished were  executed,  though  they  had  sur- 
rendered the  town  under  regular  articles  of 
Mrar.     The  remainder  were  sold  for  slaves  to 
Barbadoes,  a  favourite  policy  with  Cromwell, 
pursued  first  in  his  Irish  campaigns,  and  car- 
ried on  through  the  whole  of  the  Protectorate.* 
And  now  followed  a  regular  and  elaborate 
project  of  despotism,  deliberately  planned  and 
resolutely  executed.    It  was  heralded  by  a  few 
precautionary  measures,  which  served  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  it.    These  were  to  forbid  all 
ejected    and   sequestered  clergymen   of  the 
Church  of  England  to  teach  as  schoolmasters 
or  tutors,  or  to  preach  or  use  the  church  service 
as  ministers  either  in  public  or  private ;  to  order 
all  priests  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
quit  the  kingdom  under  pain  of  death ;  to  banish 
all  Cavaliers  and  Catholics  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  the  metropolis ;  to  prohibit 
the  publication  in  prim  of  any  news  or  intel- 
ligence without  permission  from  the  secretary 
of  state  ;t  and  to  place  in  confinement  most  of 
the  nobility  and  principal  gentry  in  England, 
till  they  could  produce  bail  for  their  good  be- 
haviour and  future  appearance!    Among  the 
first  who  were  apprehended  were  the  Earl  of 
Newport ;  Lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham,  broth- 
er-in-law of  Whitelocke ;  and  GeofifVy  Palmer, 
at  once  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  eccentric 
of  the  Royalist  lawyers  still  residing  in  En- 
gland, and  whom  the  Restoration  afterward  re- 
vived.   They  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  Earl  of  Lindsey  and  Lord  Lovelace  were 
imprisoned  at  Banbury.    Then  followed  the  ar- 
rest of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  Eari  of 
Northampton,  Viscount  Falkland,  the  Lords 
St.  John,  Petre,  Coventry,  Maynard,  and  Lucas, 
and  above  fifly  commoners.    The  names  of 
Earl  Rivers  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  were 
subsequently  added. 

A/a11  this  occurred  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
was  specially  and  openly  designed  by  Cromwell 
to  break  the  mirits  of  men,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  whai  be  had  in  reserve ;  for  against 
the  majority  €€  the  Royalists  arrested  thus,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  confess  afterward  that  he 
had  00  specific  charge  to  make.  The  first  part 
of  the  great  despotic  scheme  followed  rapidly, 


V   Intli 


*  Tb«  fulkming  nd  and  tigniftauit  txtnct  is  from  %  Paris 
r  of  this  date :  ^  Here  is  aothinf  more  now,  but  many 


Intli  eoBi  from  Ireland  daily,  into  the  serrice  of  Prince 
Condi,  with  the  most  sad  stories  of  the  English  osaf  e  to 
the  aslivst  that  erer  I  heard  of:  pamil«  tcktnfrom  their 
wtf  M  mi  ekildrem^  and  »tnt  tale  tht  EturlUh  p&nMioiu ; 
tk*  ekiUren  gtmnt  im  wiUtm*n»».  ami  tmm  kmoektd  to 
dtatk  ir  all  be  trae,  it  cannot  be  the  Protector  will  leave 
it  •siMa^.f—TAarlos,  vol.  ii.,  p.  100. 

t  Up  to  this  time,  as  has  been  already  stated,  there  were 
eight  wteUy  newspapers,  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  gov- 
enuaest,  bot  two  of  them,  in  a  certain  degree,  hoetile  to  the 
Bsaram  bow  parsoed.  "  They  ezpreised  their  opposition, 
howeTtr,"  ss  Mr.  Godwin  very  properiy  remarks,  ^*  for  the 
■MMt  part  in  a  very  svbdoed  style,  and  had  by  no  means 
lately  broken  oat  into  great  inUmperanoe.**  After  this  or- 
dinaam,  which  destroved  what  remained  of  the  liberty  of 
the  mm,  only  the  fferearios  Politicas,  by  Marehmont 
Needham,  and  a  new  one  now  sUrted,  called  the  Public 
htdlifeacer,  by  the  same  writer,  appear  to  have  been  pab> 
UAed.   It  is,  indeed,  n(«  easy  to  oonceive  a  mtMort  of  a 


in  the  shape  of  an  ordhiaiiee,  solely  levelled 
against  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts.  It  de* 
clared  that  **  all  who  had  ever  borne  arms  for 
the  king,  or  declared  themselves  to  be  of  the 
royal  party,  should  he  decimated ;  that  is,  pay 
a  tenth  part  of  all  the  income  or  estate  which 
they  had  left,  to  support  the  charge  which  the 
Commonwealth  was  put  to  by  the  unquietness 
of  their  temper,  and  the  just  cause  of  jealousy 
which  they  had  administered.*'  This  was  an 
infamous  violation  of  every  provision  in  the  Act 
of  Oblivion,  passed  with  Cromwell's  own  meet 
strenuous  assistance  by  the  statesmen,  and  an 
outrage  upon  every  larger  provision  of  natural 
equity  or  justice.  But  it  was  only  the  begin  ^  t 
ning  of  an  end  more  terrible.  > ' 

This  declared  itself,  within  a  few  weeks  after, 
by  a  most  comprehensive  completion  of  the 
scheme  of  tyranny.  While  brooding  over  It, 
and  all  the  desperate  cruelty  and  injustice  it 
involved,  the  Lord  Protestor  found  it  necessary 
to  vent  what  he  fancied  was  the  real  lowliness 
and  submissiveness  of  his  honest  and  afiTeo- 
tionate  heart,  to  his  son-in-law  Fleetwood.  He 
sent  him,  accordingly,  to  his  government  in  Ire- 
land, the  following  most  characteristic  letter . 
**  Dbckk  Ch  ablks, — I  write  not  often.  At  once 
I  desier  thee  to  knowe  I  most  deariy  love  thee, 
and  indeed  my  harte  is  plaine  to  thee  as  thy 
harte  can  well  desier ;  lett  nolhinge  shake  thee 
in  this.  Thi  wretched  jealosies  thai  are  amongst 
us,  and  the  spirit  of  calumny,  turn  all  into  gall 
and  wormwood.  My  harte  is  for  the  people  of 
God ;  that  the  Lorde  knows,  and  I  trust  will  (in 
due  time)  manifest ;  yett  thence  are  my  wounds, 
which,  though  it  grieves  me,  yett  (through  the 
Grace  of  Gm!)  doth  not  discourage  me  totally. 
Many  good  men  are  rejrininge  at  eterythinge, 
though  indeed  very  many  good,  well  satisfied 
and  satisfyinge  daily.  The  will  of  the  Lorde 
will  bring  forth  good  in  due  time.  .  .  //'«  report^ 
ed  that  you  are  to  he  sent  for,  and  Harry  to  he 
Deputy,  which  truely  never  entred  into  my  harts. 
The  Lords  knows,  my  desier  was  for  him  and  his 
Brother  to  have  lived  private  lives  in  the  Country  ; 
and  Harry  knows  this  very  well,  and  how  dif- 
ficultly I  was  perswaded  to  give  him  his  Ov 
mission  for  his  present  place.  This  I  say  was 
(Vom  a  simple  and  sincere  harte.  The  noyse  of 
my  heinge  crowned,  «f«.,  are  like  maHtious  fi^ 
ments.  . .  .  Use  this  bearer,  Mr.  Brewster,  kind- 
ly ;  lett  him  be  nere  you ;  indeed,  be  is  a  very 
holy,  able  man ;  trust  me  you  will  find  hUn  soe. 
He  was  a  bosome  Friend  of  Mr.  Tillinghurst ; 
ask  him  of  him ;  you  will  thereby  know  Mr. 
Tillinghurst*B  spirit.  This  Gentleman  brought 
him  to  me  a  little  before  he  died,  and  Mr. 
Cradock,  Mr.  Throughton,  a  Godly  Minister, 
beinge  by,  with  himselfe,  who  cried  shame. 
Deere  Charles,  my  deere  love  to  thee  and  to 
my  deere  Biddie,  who  is  a  joy  to  my  harte,  for 
what  I  hear  of  the  Lorde  in  her.  Bid  her  be 
cheerfull  and  rejoyce  in  the  Lorde  once  and 
again ;  if  she  knows  the  Covenant  thoroughly, 
she  cannot  butt  doe ;  for  that  transaction  is, 
without  her,  sure  aed  stedfiut  between  the 
Father  and  the  Mediator  in  his  Blood ;  there- 
fore leaninge  upon  the  Sonn,  or  lookioge  to  him, 
thirstinge  after  him,  imbracinge  him,  wee  are 
his  seed,  and  the  covenant  is  sure  to  all  the 
seed;  the  eompaot  is  for  the  seed;  God  is 
boond  in  iaithfulneas  to  Christy  and  in  him  to 
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us.  The  covenant  is  without  us — a  transac- 
tion between  Ood  and  Christ — look  up  to  it ! 
God  ingageth  in  it  to  pardon  us,  to  write  his 
aSW  on  our  heart,  to  plant  his  fear,  that  wee 
shall  never  depart  from  him.  Wee  under  all 
our  sins  and  infirmities  can  dayly  offer  a  per- 
fect Christ,  and  thus  wee  have  peace,  and  safe- 
ty, and  apprehension  of  love,  from  a  Father  in 
Covenant,  who  cannot  deny  himselfe :  and  true- 
ly  in  this  is  all  my  Salvation,  and  this  helps  roe 
to  bear  my  great  burthens. . . .  Ify(m  have  a  mind 
to  come  ooer  wUh  your  deere  Wt/e,  <fe.,  take  your 
best  oportumlie  for  the  good  of  the  publique  and 
your  own  convenience.  The  Lorde  bless  you  all. 
Pray  for  me,  that  the  Lorde  would  direct  and 
keep  me  his  servant.  I  bless  the  Lorde  I  am 
not  my  own,  bxUt  my  condition  to  flesh  and  blood 
is  very  hard.  Pray  for  me ;  I  do  for  you  all ; 
comend  me  to  all  friends.  I  rest,  your  lovinge 
Father,  Olivbb,  P." 

Fleetwood  accepted  the  invitation,  came  over 
to  London,  and  never  returned  to  his  Irish  gov- 
ernment. His  wily  father-in-law  had  merely 
wished  to  see  him,  to  effect,  by  his  powers  of 
persuasion,  what  Fleetwood  would  have  re- 
sented with  scorn  and  indignation  if  attempted 
in  any  other  way.  The  real  truth  was,  that 
Cromwell  had  already  positively  resolved  that 
his  son  Henry  should  be  Irish  deputy — an  office 
for  which  Fleetwood  had  proved  himself  in- 
capable— and  shortly  after  Fleetwood's  return, 
Henry  proceeded  to  Ireland  ! 

The  consummate  ability  with  which  he  there 
administered  the  government  of  the  Protector- 
ate is  not  a  subject  for  discussion  in  these 
pages.  As  I  shall  not  again  return  to  it,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  as  well  to  show,  in  a  private 
letter  from  the  Protector  to  his  son,  the  rela- 
tion of  assistance  and  advice  which  from  this 
period  till  Oliver's  death  subsisted  between 
them.  Shortly  after  his  departure,  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  despatched  to  him.  It  refers  to 
the  disaffected,  and  imbodies  excellent  advice 
— '*  moderation  and  love**  to  Ludlow  and  She 
Republicans,  caution  and  detention  in  the  case 
of  Mervin  and  the  Royalists. 

**  Sown, — I  have  seen  y'  letter  writt  unto  M' 
Secretary  Thurloe,  and  doe  finde  thereby  that 
you  are  very  apprehensive  of  the  carriage  of 
some  persons  with  you  towards  yo'self  and  the 
publique  affaires.  I  doe  believe  there  may  be 
some  perticular  persons  who  are  not  very  well 
pleased  w^  the  present  condition  of  thinges, 
and  may  be  apt  to  show  their  discontents  as 
they  have  oportunitie ;  but  this  should  not  make 
too  great  impressions  in  you.  Time  and  pa- 
tience may  worke  them  to  a  better  frame  of 
spirit,  and  bring  them  to  see  that  vr^  for  the 
present  seemes  to  be  hid  from  them ;  especially 
if  they  shall  see  ycT  moderation  and  love  towards 
them,  whilst  they  are  found  in  other  ways  towards 
you ;  which  I  earnestly  desier  yon  to  studie  and 
endeavour  all  that  lyes  in  you,  whereof  both 
you  and  I  too  shall  have  the  comfort,  whatso- 
ever the  issue  and  event  thereof  be.  . .  .  For 
what  you  write  of  more  help,  I  have  long  en- 
deavoured it,  and  shall  not  be  wantinge  to  send 
you  some  further  addition  to  the  Councell,  as 
Moone  as  Men  can  be  found  out  who  arefitt  for  y* 
trust,  I  am  alsoe  thinkinge  of  sendinge  over 
to  you  a  fitt  person  who  may  comand  the  north  of 
Ireland,  w'^  1  believe  stands  in  great  need  of 


one.  And  I  am  of  y  opinion  that  Trev^  aai 
Col.  Mervin  are  very  dangerous  persons,  and 
may  be  made  the  heads  of  a  new  Rebellion ; 
and  therefore  J  would  have  you  inove  the 
Councell  that  they  be  secured  in  some  very  safe 
place,  and  the  farther  out  of  their  own  CcHioties 
the  better.  I  comend  you  to  the  Lorde,  and 
rest  your  aff*  father,  Oliver,  P.** 

The  ex-governor  Fleetwood  meanwhile  pre- 
sented himself,  with  Desboroug^,  as  ready  tools 
for  the  Protector's  purpose  in  his  great  despotic 
plan.  He  laid  the  base  of  it  in  the  already  sub- 
sisting old  English  militia  arrangements.  It 
was  feasible,  by  their  means,  he  saw,  to  divide 
England  and  Wales,  with  little  trouble,  into  ten 
or  twelve  districts,  and  to  place  over  the  mOitia 
of  each  of  these  districts  an  officer  with  the 
name  of  msgor-general.  This  plan  was  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  secrecy  for  more  than  two 
months,  and  only  openly  declared  when  ripe  for 
execution.  It  was  then  announced,  by  a  vote 
of  the  Protector's  council,  that  the  command 
of  militia,  in  ten  districts  that  were  named, 
should  be  intrusted  to  Fleetwood,  Desboroogfa, 
Lambert,  Whaley,  Goffe,  Skippon,  Colonel 
James  Berry,  Colonel  Thomas  Kelsej,  Cokmel 
William  Boteler,  and  Major  Charles  Worsley. 
To  these  were  afterward  added  Barkstead,  Ueo- 
tenant  of  the  Tower,  and  Admiral  Dawkiaa. 
The  districts  were,  by  another  vote,  apponioB- 
ed  in  detail.  Fleetwood  had  the  counties  of 
Oxford,  Bucks,  Hertford,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Es- 
sex, and  Cambridge,  being  permitted  to  appoint 
Colonel  Henry  Haines  as  his  deputy  for  the 
last  four.  Lambert,  having  received  the  north 
of  England  into  his  charge,  was  allowed,  as  a 
still  greater  man  than  Fleetwood,  to  appoint 
Colonel  Richard  Lilburne  for  the  counties  of 
York  and  Durham,  and  Colonel  Charles  How- 
ard,  afterward  Earl  of  Carlisle,  for  Comber- 
land,  Westmorland,  and  NortbumberlaiuL  His 
own  name  was  merely  reserved  to  give  orna- 
ment and  disnity  to  the  affair.  Whaley  had  the 
command  of  the  militia  of  the  counties  of  lin- 
colo,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Warwick,  and  Ld- 
cester ;  Goffe,  of  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Berks ; 
Skippon,  of  London;  Berry,  of  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Salop,  and  North  Wales ;  Kelsey,  of 
Kent  and  Surrey ;  Boteler,  of  Northampton, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Rutland;  Worsley, 
of  Chester,.  Lancaster,  and  Stafford ;  Barkstead, 
of  Westminster  and  Middlesex ;  and  Dawkins, 
of  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales. 

And  what  were  the  ostensible  duties  of  these 
formidable  major-generals  t  I  will  first  give 
the  substance  of  their  official  instructions,  and 
then  exhibit  their  powers  in  action.  Tbey 
were,  according  to  the  former,*  first,  to  en- 
deavour to  suppress  all  tumults,  insurrectioas, 
rebellions,  and  all  other  unlawful  asscmbiies ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  to  draw  together  tbeir 
forces  and  trooi»,  and  march  them  to  such 
places  as  they  should  judge  convenient.  Sec- 
ondly, to  take  care  and  give  orders  that  aD  pa- 
pists, and  others  who  had  been  in  arms  against 
the  Parliament,  as  well  as  all  who  were  foond 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  nation,  shcHikl  be 
deprived  of  their  arms,  which  should  be  secured 
in  some  neighbouring  garrison,  or  otherwise 


*  Th«  paper  wm  otBciMj  pabtMlwd  u  **  Iminmiwt 
And  orders  to  the  najor^nwalt  for  preMrnog  tba  psH* 
of  th«  ConmoawMtia  **   8m  Oodwia,  toL  iv. 
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disposed  of.  Thirdly,  erery  master  of  a  family, 
or  householder,  who  was  considered  as  dis- 
affected, was  to  be  required  to  give  security, 
by  his  bond,  for  the  good  beharioor  of  all  his 
menial  senrants,  the  serrants  being  liable  to  be 
called  to  appear  before  the  major-general,  or 
his  deputy,  at  such  time  and  place,  as  either 
should  appoint  Fourthly,  an  office  of  register 
was  to  be  set  up  in  London,  where  the  names 
of  all  persons  thus  giving  security  were  to  be 
entered,  together  with  their  residence ;  and  as 
often  as  they  changed  their  abode,  this  was 
also  to  be  punctually  recorded,  and  the  notice 
communicated  to  the  major-general  of  each  dis- 
trict, as  the  case  might  require.  Fifthly,  every 
person,  whether  foreigner  or  otherwise,  who 
came  from  beyond  sea,  was  requh^,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  his  landing,  to  appear 
before  the  person  whom  the  major-general  of 
the  district  should  appoint  in  the  different  ports 
for  that  purpose,  to  deliver  his  name,  and  an 
account  of  the  place  from  whence  he  came  and 
to  which  he  intended  to  go ;  as  also,  if  he  came 
to  London,  to  appear  before  the  registrar  there, 
and  give  an  account  of  his  lodging  and  bis  pur- 
pose ;  all  his  removals  from  place  to  place  being 
to  be  reciprocally  communicated  between  the  re- 
gistrar in  London  and  the  major-generals  in  the 
different  districts.  Sixthly,  the  major-generals 
were  to  take  an  account  of  what  had  been  done 
in  execution  of  the  ordinance  against  insuffi- 
cient and  scandalous  ministers  and  school- 
masters, to  the  end  that  no  disaffected  persons 
might  be  allowed  in  public  teaching,  or  in  the 
education  of  youth.  To  these  were  added  cer- 
tain articles,  with  which  the  instructions  were 
concluded,  as  to  high  roads  and  robberies ;  the 
execution  of  the  laws  against  drunkenness  and 
blasphemy,  and  gaming-houses,  and  hAses  of 
ill  fame,  as  well  as  respecting  idle  and  loose 
persons,  who  had  no  visible  means  of  subsist- 
ence :  and  they  granted  not  onljmhe  power  to 
apprehend  thieves  and  robbers,  but  also  to  per- 
mit no  horse-races,  cock-fightings,  bear-baiting, 
or  stage-plays,  within  the  several  counties. 

Such  was  the  tenour  of  the  instructions,  as 
openly  published  in  the  papers  of  the  time,  and 
designed  to  convey  the  idea,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  of  a  kind  of  general  rural  police  and 
civil  regulation.  Appended  to  the  commission 
of  each,  however,  were  these  ominous  words, 
with  CromwelPs  signature  :  **And  you  are  to 
observe  and  follow  such  directions  as  you  shall 
from  time  to  time  receive  from  ourself."  The 
most  essential  portion  of  their  instructions  was, 
in  truth,  altogether  secret ;  and  in  their  subse- 
quent correspondence  with  the  government,  as 
we  find  it  in  Thurloe,  can  we  alone  discover  the 
whole  extent  and  object  of  this  atrocious  des- 
potism. 

There  we  ascertain  the  plan  of  assessment 
by  means  of  these  tools  of  tyranny,  and  the  par- 
ties on  whom  it  was  imposed.  They  were  em- 
powered to  summon  before  them  any  persons 
whom  they  should  consider  as  disaffected  to  the 
government,  or  who  had  no  calling  or  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  and  require  them  to  give 
an  account  of  themselves  and  their  property, 
which  they  then  assessed  to  the  state.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  authorizcMl  to  receive  in- 
formation from  any  other  quarters,  and  by  that 
means  to  correct  any  attomptod  misrepresen- 


tations of  principles.  Any  disobedience  to  the 
major-generals  made  the  offender  liable  to  im- 
prisonment at  the  pleasure  of  the  Protector  and 
council  The  Royalists,  terrified  at  the  exten- 
sive arrests  and  imprisonments  which  took 
place  among  their  brethren,  and  awed  by  the 
military  preparations  which  were  made  to  sub- 
due resistance,  appear,  from  all  the  accounts 
that  are  preserved,  to  have  promptly  obeyed 
the  summons  of  these  armed  justices^  and  for 
the  most  part  yielded  quietly  to  assessments 
which  were  imposed  upon  them.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  hope  of  redress  in  any  case.  The 
sole  appeal  was  reserved  to  the  Protector  in 
council,  and  all  privilege  or  appeal  to  the  laws 
was  forever  barred  and  stopped.  The  major- 
generals,  therefore,  summoned  whomsoever 
they  pleased  to  appear  before  them  as  delin- 
quents ;  and  it  was  fatal  to  slight  their  com- 
mands. They  inquired  into  every  man's  es- 
tate and  income,  and  assessed  it  to  a  tenth  of 
its  annual  value ;  if  any  one  endeavoured  to 
clear  himself  of  delinquency,  they  assumed  the 
privilege  of  pronouncing  upon  the  validity  of 
his  defence.  They  sent  whom  they  pleased  to 
prison,  and  confined  them  where  they  pleased ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Godwin,  as 
one  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Cromwell's 
government,  that  those  who  were  judged  to  be 
disaffected  never  succeeded  in  their  endeavours 
to  be  set  at  large  in  due  course  of  law.* 

But  one  or  two  individual  cases  will  at  onoe 
express  the  general  iniquity.  Worsley,  for  ex- 
ample, thus  writes  to  Thurloe  from  Sufford : 

Yesterday  we  had  a  meeting  at  this  town, 
and  I  have  made  a  good  progress  in  our  busi- 
ness. We  have  assessed  dtverset  and  the  rest  must 
expect  it  with  all  speed.  I  hope  we  shall  pay  our 
county  troop  out  of  what  we  have  done  already, 
and  provide  you  a  considerable  sum  fur  other  uses. 
We  have  sent  out  warrants  to  give  notice  to 
the  whole  county  of  our  day  of  meeting,  when 
we  shall  sit  upon  the  ordinance  for  the  ejecting 
of  scandalous  ministers.  We  have  disarmed 
the  disaffected  in  this  county.  We  shall  fall  of 
snapping  some  of  our  old  blades  that  will  not  let 
ys  he  quiet.  We  have  found  an  estate  of  Pen- 
ruddock^s  that  was  executed,  and  have  ordered 
it  to  be  sequestrated.  I  hope  shortly  to  give 
you  a  good  account  of  the  rest  of  the  counties.*' 
Desborough  writes  in  equal  spirits  with  his  in- 
famous work.  ••  Yesterday  we  proceeded  upon 
taxiag  seven  or  eight  of  this  county,  among 
whom  was  Sir  James  Thynn,  who  was  at  first 
a  little  averse,  and  did  plead  as  much  innocen- 
cy  as  my  Lord  Seymour  hath  done ;  but  at  last, 
having  no  refuge,  was  constrained  to  comply ;  and 
1  think  of  those  eight  that  we  have  already  dealt 
withal,  the  sum  will  amount  to  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  There  are  four  more  to  ap- 
pear this  morning,  and  then  I  intend  for  Bland- 
ford,  to  attend  the  Dorsetshire  gentlemen,  and 
so  to  Marlborough,  where  there  are  twenty 
more  to  be  summoned.'* 

The  case  of  Cleaveland,  the  Royalist  poet, 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  this  work.t  He 
had  offended  CromweU  in  early  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  victims  to  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jor-generals in  Norwich.  Cleaveland  was  a  man 
of  masterly  talents,  and  one  of  the  most  popu- 


*  See  Godwin,  r<A,  ir.,  p.  ISO,  kt  $tq. 
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lar  writers  of  his  time.  His  works  had  passed 
ten  editions  in  about  twenty  years.  He  was 
now  living  in  great  poverty,  but  yet  cheerfally 
submitting  to  the  reverses  that  had  fallen  on 
him  only  in  common  with  the  cause  to  which 
his  talents  had  been  devoted.  He  was  plotting 
against  no  one,  harming  no  one,  not  even  li- 
belling any  one ;  and  yet  we  find  in  Thurioe*s 
papers  the  following  abominable  despatch,  with 
the  signature  of  Haynes  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners. In  "  observance  to  the  orders  of  his 
highness  and  council  sent  unto  us,  we  have 
this  day  sent  to  the  garrison  of  Yarmouth  one 
John  Cleaveland,  of  Norwich,  late  judge-advo- 
cate at  Newark,  whom  we  have  deemed  to  be 
comprised  within  the  second  head.  The  rea- 
sons of  judgment  are,  1.  He  confesseth  that 
about  a  year  since  he  came  firom  London  to  the 
city  of  Norwich,  ani  fiveth  no  account  of  any  Mc- 
Mtness  he  fuUh  there,,  only  he  pretends  that  Edward 
Cookct  Esquire,  maketh  use  of  him  to  help  him  in 
kis  studies.  3.  Mr.  Cleaveland  confesseth  that 
fae  hath  lived  in  the  said  Mr.  Cooke*s  house 
ever  since  he  came  to  the  said  city,  and  that 
he  but  seldom  went  into  the  city,  and  never  but 
once  into  the  country ;  indeed,  his  privacy  hath 
been  such,  that  none  or  but  few  save  papists  and 
Cavaliers  did  know  that  there  was  any  such  per- 
son resident  in  these  parts,  3.  For  that  the  place 
of  the  said  Mr.  Cleaveland  his  abode,  Tiz.,  the 
said  Mr.  Cooke's,  is  a  family  of  notorious  dis- 
order, and  where  papists,  delinquents,  and  oth- 
er disaffected  persons  of  the  late  king's  party 
do  often  resort  more  than  to  any  family  in  the 
said  city  or  county  of  Norfolk,  as  is  commonly 
reported.  4.  JIfr.  Cleaveland  liveth  in  a  genteel 
garb ;  yet  he  confesseth  that  he  hath  no  estaU  but 
£20  per  annum^  allowed  by  two  gentlemen,  and 
£30  per  annum  by  the  said  Mr.  Cooke.  5.  JIfr. 
Cleaveland  is  a  person  of  great  abiUties,  and  so 
able  to  do  the  greater  disservice ;  all  which  we 
humbly  submit'* 

At  about  the  same  period,  Jeremy  Taylor,  a 
more  illustrious  name,  suffered  the  fate  of 
Cleaveland  for  his  talents,  his  poverty,  and  his 
attachment  to  rojralty.  He  was  flung  into  pris- 
on at  Chepstow  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth. With  these  cases  may  close  our  de- 
ficription,  since  they  will  serve  to  express  many 
liundrod  others  of  equal  or  superior  iniquity. 

To  this  condition,  then,  England  was  now  re- 
[need.  After  the  gallantest  fight  for  liberty 
that  bad  ever  been  fought  by  any  nation  in  the 
werld,  she  found  herself  trampled  under  foot 
b^  a  miitary  despot.  All  the  vices  of  old  king- 
ly rde  were  nothing  to  what  was  now  impost 
upon  her.  Some  restraint  had  still  been  kept 
on  the  worst  of  her  preceding  sovereigns ;  now 
she  found  herself  hopeless  and  helpless,  her 
faith  in  all  that  she  once  held  noblest  broken, 
and  her  spirits  unequal  to  any  farther  struggle. 
Besides  this,  there  was  stealing  upon  her,  in 
gradual  but  certain  progress,  a  vile  hypocrisy 
and  habit  of  falsehood,  which  even  good  men 
found  it  necessary  to  sanction  and  endure,  that 
some  semblance  of  the  mere  pretences  of  a  bet- 
ter nature  might  still  be  left  to  them,  were  it 
only  to  redeem  the  name  of  their  sad  degrada- 
tion. I^t  royalty  revisit  them  as  speedily  as 
it  would,  it  could  bring  nothing  back  for  which 
they  mijht  not  gladly  exchange  all  that  they 
What  was  the  innocent  and- 


a 


now  endured. 


partial  tax  of  sbip-iiKiMy  to  an  all  but  onivaml 
decimation  1  What  were  agonies  aod  nnitfla- 
tions  by  the  Star  Chamber  to  wholesale  onir- 
ders  and  executions  by  high  oe^rts  of  jaatiee! 
What  was  an  open  profligacy  worse  than  a  se- 
cret lie  1  What  the  arrest  of  five  meadben  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  utter  TiolatioB 
and  destruction  of  ev^ry  privilege  ParUamest 
possessed,  and  even  of  the  very  form  aod  name 
of  its  rights  and  its  immunities  t  The  trae 
cause  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  was  hia  i 
ance  to  the  sacred  principle  of  popular  ] 
sentation.  He  laid  down  his  head  upon  the  blod: 
because  he  broke  violently,  and  in  sucoessioB, 
three  English  Parliaments.  Olivo*  Cromwefl 
had  now  merited,  far  more  richly,  that  self- 
same doom,  for  he  had  committed,  in  oircuD- 
stances  of  greater  atrocity,  the  self-same  am. 
But  Charles  was  weak,  and  Cromw^  strong ; 
and  the  people  had  undergone  that  worst  sad 
most  sad  recoil  from  a  virtuous  aod  qtudc-splr- 
ited  enthusiasm,  to  the  debasing  sense  of  fut- 
ure, depression,  and  indifliBreoee.  Etco  this 
last,  however,  had  more  hope  in  it  tkan  aaoch- 
er  sense  to  which  they  were  now  and  then 
roused  to  give  way.  This  was  when  they  ad- 
mired their  tyrant.  Vilest  degradation  if  afl 
was  that !  He  flung  some  foreign  Tictory  aaoag 
them  as  a  rattle  or  a  toy,  and  the  whanperisg 
ceased,  and  they  recollected  what  a  great  sua 
their  Lord  Protector  was,  and  sent  up  an  iO- 
sung  song  of  praise  !    ^ 

**  The  $nU  our  otm!  aad  wm  tU  nasiem  gnat, 
With  bending  nils,  nA  ▼wbI  of  ovr  mM : 
Our  power  extends  ss  fer  ss  wiads  onn  blow. 
Or  swelling  saib  npon  the  globe  bmjt  go.* 

There  may  have  been  some  consolation  in  tbe 
fact  that  the  sea  was  their  own,  bat  it  would 
have  h|een  a  much  superior  advantage  to  have 
had  tftir  souls  their  own.  A  l>ad  thing  becomes 
worse  when  covered  or  gilded  thus  ;  and  fiff 
better  is  it  lo  keep  the  mean  and  imbecile  ra- 
pacity of  a  Stuart  to  its  naked  and  natoral  meaa- 
ness,  than  suflTer  it  to  be  overshadowed  or  adora- 
ed  by  the  gorgeous  tyranny  of  a  Tudor. 

I  turn,  with  no  feeling  of  relief  or  pride,  to 
such  brief  mention  as  may  become  tbU  work, 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Protectorate.  Vraoce 
and  Spain  had  continued  for  some  time  to  rivd 
each  other  in  their  mean  prostration  before  tbe 
power  of  Cromwell,*  that  power  which  be  bad 
inherited  from  tbe  foreign  victories  of  the  states- 
men, and  which  bad  thrown  into  his  hands  the 
balance  of  Euro^.  The  first  question  started 
in  these  negotiations  was  the  manner  in  whick 
Cromwell  should  be  addressed.  No  objeetiea 
was  offered  by  Spain  to  the  regal  claims  of  tbe 
Lord  Protector,  but  France  showed  a  sUgbt 

*  So  numstroas  did  this  beoome,  that  H  nv«  irnwns  t» 
the  most  ribald  jests  in  every  other  part  of  BnroBe.  1%$ 
Ihrteh  absolotelx  strook  a  medal  with  the  bast  of  CnmmA 
and  bis  titles  on  one  side,  Briunniaon  the  ecber,  CroaveO 
thnisting  his  head  in  her  baeoo,  with  tbe  opposite  f«it  «f 
his  peraou  lodicronsly  ezpooed ;  while,  as  tbe  8p«Msb  a»- 
basMulor  stoops  to  oiler  it  hoouge,  the  French  assbsasdtf 
holds  him  by  tbe  arm,  and  says,  *'  Get  yon  back !  the  hw 
our  belongs  to  the  king  my  master  7**  This  medal  is  stQ 
preserved  in  many  Dntoh  cabinets.  Bveo  ia  Faxte  ptotam 
>frere  drcnlated,  wherein  the  Bnglish  Lord  Piouctar«« 
sitting  in  an  attitade  the  most  loidicrooal^  groaa,  wiA  thi 
King  of  Spain  on  the  one  side,  and  the  King  of  Fraam  m 
the  other,  offering  him  p^wr.  And  Masaria  taeeivei  «i 
graver  rsproaohes.  See  advice  to  him  at  the  aai  sf  tb< 
Memoirs  of  De  Kefs.— CThe  reader  wiU  b«  araek  s—iii 
by  consolttng  Kippis^H  Biograi^ua  Britiwira,  vaL  ii^ 
p.  401,  at  Boie  I>D«— C.] 
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restHTness.  LoaU*8  ilrat  letter  was  addressed 
««To  bis  most  serene  highness,  Oliver,  Lord 
Protector,  dec.,  dec."  This  was  rejected.  Then 
"  Mon  Cousin**  was  offered.  This  also  was  re- 
fused. The  ordinary  address  between  sover- 
eigns, ••  To  our  Dear  Brother  Oliver,  dfcc.,**  was 
at  last  formally  demanded.  **  What  !*'  said 
Louis  to  Maxarin,  **  shall  I  call  such  a  fellow 
my  brother  1"  «•  Ay !"  rejoined  the  crafty  Ital- 
ian, **  or  yoor  father,  to  gain  your  ends."  Louis 
then  submitted.* 

And  it  must  be  confessed,  though  not  for 
that  immediate  reason,  he  gained  his  ends.f 

*  Maaj  Uttan  will  b«  fooad  is  ThvlM,  raferring  to  this 
dipbrniatic  dispat*.  I  may  qaoto  oo«  or  two.  Do  Bordoanx 
(the  aabasaador)  thos  opons  tb«  tubject  to  Do  Briooao,  tho 
Fmch  toerotavy  of  itato :  **  J*ai  recoo  loo  doax  lottveo  qao 
vooa  ai'avoi  ttt  l*hoaaear  do  m*4cnr  loa  91  ot  S5  da  moia 
pMo6,  aroc  oeUo  da  roi,  daas  looqaoUoo  jo  voit  qa*il  |4ait  A 
S.  M.  BO  eon6or  la  nofotiatioo  da  traits  ontre  la  France  ot 
PAaglotorio,  avoe  la  qoalit*  d'aaboaaadoar.  Pai  doiaand€ 
•adioaeo  as  aoorAtairo  da  eoMoil,  aooa  prttozto  do  lai  on 
bin  part,  afia  do  doaoo«Trir  avoc  qaelt  Unaoo  Moastoar  le 
Frotoctoar  diiororoit  qoo  S.  M.  lo  traitast.  II  bo  voalot 
poiat  ■'oxpliqoor  aotroMont,  si  noa  qoo  aoa  altooM  avoit 
raatorilA  aoavoraiao,  ot  aoari  fraado  qoo  loo  rois,  ot  qao 
c^loit  4  aoaa  d*oa  oaor  ooouao  aooa  jogoriooa  A  prc^poo. 
Depois  cotto  ooaTonatioa  on  boouno,  qai  oe  mMo  d*iatn^o, 
Bi*oat  Toaa  troavor,  ot  Bi*a  voala  fiuro  oatoadra,  qao  lo 
taroM  da  fr^ra  aaroit  bion  agrAablo.  J*ai  doaad  ordra  A 
Toa  lai  loaioifao  dcoiror  lo  titro  do 


friro,  qa*il  loapoado  do  aoi-m^me,  qao  loa  poovoira  ai*oat 
€t^  oavotoz,  A  fin  d'avoir  an  pretozu  poar  mo  ditpoaaer  do 
doaaor  cotto  qoaliti.  Toatoa  loa  raoolatiooa  d*ici  daaa  loa 
raaoaatraa  do  la  awiadro  importanoo  aa  praaaoat  avoc  grand 
aacrot,  at  la  politiqao  ost  do  aaiprondra.**— 7%Bria<,  Td.  ii., 
pw  106.  In  a  sabaoqaoat  lottor  tio  aajrs,  **  Pinforo  qaa  S.  A. 
B*oot  paa  conteato  do  eo  qoo  jo  ao  aoia  paa  qaalifia  ambaa- 
aadoar  proa  d*oUo,  aod  do  a'Atro  oaa  traitA  da  fr^  la  mal- 
Cro  doo  coroaKHiioa  ajant  adrarti  rambaandear  da  Portagal 
4*  lai  dtmnor  oo  titro.**— T^larlof,  vol.  ii.,  p.  HS.  A  Parta 
lottor  to  LoadoB  sbowa  tbat  tbo  mattor  waa  goaorally  dia- 
caaoad  aad  talkad  uf.  **Tba  cardinal  aaid  yoatorday  tbat 
yottr  Proloctor  ia  angry  tbat  tbo  King  of  France  callod  him 
aot  OMa  frirt,  broibor.  Ho  ralliod  macb  apoa  it,  aad  do- 
■maded  wbotbor  bia  father  was  arar  ia  Fraaoa  ?    I  hope 


did 


lowiag  oxtiact,  to  haro  cooaantad  la  odb  iaterral  to  a  oom« 
*  Voaa  troavorAs  boa  qao  jo  too*  ^clairdaao  da 


aar  Protootor  will  amko  him aing anoihor  aoagbofbro  ai 
awr  bo  pat."— 7terlo«,  toL  ii.,  p.  ISO.  Tbo  Proloctor 
BMko  bim  aing  aaotbor  aoag,  thoogh  he  aaoma,  by  the  fol- 


4oabCo  qoo  jo  croioia  avoir  levA  par  qaolqa*uao  do  moo  pro- 
oodoatoa  toochaat  la  aoacriptioa  daa  letiraa  da  rqy  A  II.  lo 
Protoctoor.  II  a  refosA  lo  titro  da  oooaiB.  ot  ■'eat  coatontA, 
daaa  toatoa  lea  doox  dopAehoa  da  oelai,  do  Moaaiear  le  Pro- 
•ocuar  de  la  RApabliqoo  d'Aaglotorra,  d'Ecoaao,  ot  Irlaade. 
Coloi  do  frAra  oot  AtA  bioa  plaa  agrAablo."— Tftariea,  voL 
ii.,  p.  ttS.  Shortly  after,  the  mora  agraeablo  **  bcothor" 
-waa  demanded  aad  coacodod. 

t  Sliaeaby  Bethel,  ia  hia  WefiT*  MitUJte  m  OKmtr 
CrmmmtUt  aiakea  tbia  |iart  of  bia  foreign  poliqr  ^  JT*v« 
diargo  of  objoctioa  to  him,  and  baa  been  followed  by  Haroo 
and  ocheri.  **  Cromwell,**  bo  aaya,  **  contrary  to  oar  inter- 
oat,  made  aa  anjoat  war  with  Spaia,  aad  aa  impolitic  leagoo 
with  Fraaoe,  brtngiaff  tho  ftrat  thereby  ander,  aad  making 
tbo  latter  too  great  for,  Cbriatendom,  and  by  tbat  meana 
broke  the  balance  betwixt  tho  two  crowna  of  Spain  and 
FVance,  which  bia  prodeeeaaora,  tho  Long  Parliament,  had 
alwajra  wtaely  praoerved.  Ia  tbia  dishoaeet  war  with  Spaia, 
bo  protoaded  aad  endeavoarod  to  impoee  a  belief  oa  tbo 
wnrld  tbat  he  had  nnthing  in  hit  eye  bat  the  advanceaient 
fi  the  Pratoatant  eaoao  aad  the  hoaoor  of  tho  aatioa ;  bat 
hia  preteacoi  wore  either  fraadaloat,  or  he  waa  igaoraat  ia 
fi«oiga  afiaira  (aa  I  am  apt  to  think  tbat  he  waa  not  guilty 
of  too  mach  knowledge  in  them) ;  for  he  that  had  known 
aaytbiag  of  tbo  temper  of  the  popiah  prelacy  aad  the  Fraaeh 
coart  peliciea.  eoald  not  bat  aoa  that  tho  way  to  intriian  or 
preeervo  the  Reformed  inUreat  in  Fraaca  waa  by  rtadering 
tbo  Proteaunta  of  noceeaary  aae  to  their  king ;  for,  that 
loager  thaa  they  were  eo,  they  coold  aot  be  Ave  fkom  per- 
aaeacioB,  aad  that  the  way  to  render  thooB  ao  waa  by  koop- 
iag  the  balaaoo  betwixt  Spaia  and  France  oren,  m  that 
wU^  wonld  coaaeqoeatly  laako  them  aaefal  to  their  kiag ; 
hot  by  overthrowing  the  balance  in  his  war  with  Spain,  aad 
jniaiag  with  Fraaoa,  he  freed  the  Freach  king  from  hia 
ItMta  of  Spaia,  oaabled  him  to  aabdoe  all  faetioaa  at  hoasa, 
aad  thar^  to  bring  hiaiaelf  into  a  coadition  of  aot  ataad- 
iag  ia  aeod  of  any  oi  them ;  aad  from  theace  hath  proceed- 
ad  tba  penoaotioa  that  hath  iiiica  boaa,  aad  itill  ia,  in  that 
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CromweU,  after  a  protracted  negotiation,  ab- 
ruptly broke  with  the  Spanish  en^oy,  Don 
Alonzo  Cardenas,  who  demanded  and  obtained 
his  passports.  Don  Alonso*s  bait  had  been  the 
reconquest  of  Calais :  Mazario*s,  the  counter 
temptation  of  the  capture  of  Dunkirk.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  Cromwell  much  cared 
for  either.  But  it  was  more  convenient  to 
him,  and  to  the  safety  of  his  personal  power, 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  so  near  a  neighbour 
as  France,  who  had  ahready,  to  oblige  him,  dis- 
missed from  Paris  his  rifl  Charles  Stuart. 
And  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  Spain  in  the 
New  World,  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  make 
large  accessions  to  the  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
land ;  at  the  same  moment,  to  dazsle  and  dis- 
tract bis  oppressed  countrymen  by  brilliant  epi- 
sodes of  distant  conquests,  and  get  convenient- 
ly dismissed  upon  tbat  service  officers  whose 
influence  and  whose  principles  he  feared.  The 
illustrious  Blake  was  the  chief  of  these,     i  I 

His  first  demonstration  of  his  policy  was  ac- 
cordingly to  equip  and  send  out  two  large  ar- 
maments,  one  under  Pen  and  Venables,  the 

aattoa  agaiaat  tho  Reformed  there ;  ao  that  Oliver,  iaatead 
of  advaaetng  the  Reformed  iatereat, hath,  b2«a orror  ia  hia 
politica,  beea  the  anthor  of  deatraying  it.  The  hoaoor  aad 
advaotago  he  propoaadod  to  thia  aatioa  in  hia  palling  dowa 
of  Spain,  had  aa  ill  a  foandaiioa ;  for  if  tnso,  aa  waa  aaid, 
that  we  were  to  have  had  Ootead  aad  Newport,  aa  weU  aa 
Dankirfc  (when  we  coald  get  them),  they  bora  no  propor- 
tioa,  ia  aay  kind,  to  all  the  reat  of  the  Kiag  of  8Dain*a  Ea- 
ropeaa  dominioaa,  which  maat  aeceeearilv  have  failea  to  tho 
Freach  kiag**  ahara,  bocaaae  of  their  joiainf  aad  nearaeea 
to  him,  aad  remoteaaae  from  oa ;  aad  the  increaainf  the 

Reatneaa  ot  ao  near  a  neigbboor  mast  hare  iacreaaed  oar 
tare  dangers.**  Bat  all  thia  waa  aarely  to  have  anticipated 


a  little  too  rapidly  the  power  and  cooqaosta  of 
Foartoenth,  aad  the  matarity  of  oar  William  the  Thiid. 
Lord  Boliogbroke  followed  ap  the  charge.  **  Cromwell  ei- 
ther did  not  diacera,"  aaya  he,  **  this  tara  of  the  balaace  of 
power  Itnm  Spain  to  France),  or,  dieceming  it,  he  was  in- 
daced,  l^  reaaoaa  of  private  interest,  to  act  against  the 
general  interest  of  Europe.  Cromwell  joiaed  with  Fraace 
against  Snain ;  and  though  he  got  Jamaica  and  Donkirit, 
he  dnive  tao  Spaaiarda  iato  a  aeoeeaity  at  aiaking  a  peaoo 
with  Fiance,  tliat  haa  diatarbed  the  peace  of  the  worid  al- 
BMMt  foaraoera  yeara,  aad  the  coaaeqaeaoea  of  which  have 
wellaigh  beggared  ia  oar  tiawa  the  aatioa  he  eaalaved  in 
bis.  There  ia  a  traditioa— I  have  heard  it  from  persoaa 
who  lived  ia  those  daya,  aad  I  believe  it  caam  from  Thar- 
loe— that  Cromwell  waa  ia  treaty  with  Spaia.  aad  ready  to 
tarn  hia  anna  against  France,  when  ha  died.  If  this  foct 
was  certain,  as  little  as  I  hoaoar  his  aieawry,  I  shoald  have 
eome  regret  that  he  died  ao  aooa.  Bat,  whatever  hia  in- 
taatioBa  were,  we  moat  cbaig •  the  Pyroaeaa  treaty,  umI 
the  fotal  coaaaqaencoe  of  it,  in  neat  meaanre  to  hu  ac- 
cooot.  The  Spaniards  abhorred  the  thoaght  of  marrying 
their  lafaata  to  Loais  the  Fbarteeath.  It  was  oa  this  poiat 
that  they  broke  the  aegutiatioa  Lioaae  had  began  ;  aad  if 
they  raaomod  it  afterward,  and  offered  the  ourriage  they 
had  before  rejected,  CromwelTs  leagae  with  Fraace  was  a 
priacipal  iadaoeoMat  to  thia  alteratioa  of  their  raaolatioa.'' 
Bat  I  may  oloee  thia  aote  with  a  sabtla  leBwA  of  Bishop 
Warbartoo,  who,  ia  hittiag  moch  doeer  to  the  tmth,  oa- 
coasdoasl^  ezpooee,  at  the  same  time,  what  waa  oadoabt- 
odljr  the  vice  ot  the  Prouctort  foreigo  aa  well  aa  domsstic 
policy,  aaaiely,  tkm  panait  of  temporary  expedirala  of  the 
brilliaat  aad  dashing  sort,  rather  thaa  geaaral  prindplee 
of  the  sober  aad  endnriog.  Thaa  aajra  the  biahop:  "  " 
aMMlera  politiciaaa  have  allectad  to  thiak  ceatemi 
of  Cromweira  oapadtr,  aa  if  he  kaew  not  that  trae  ] 


aMMlera  politiciaaa  have  allectad  to  thiak  ceatemptaooalT 
of  Cromweira  oapadtr,  aa  if  he  kaew  not  that  trae  pol- 
icy required  that  he  ahoald  have  throwa  himaelf  iato  the 


lighter  balaace,  which  waa  that  of  Spaia;  er  aa  if  he 
did  aot  know  which  waa  becooM  the  li|hler.  Bat  thia  is 
talkiag  as  if  Cromwell  had  beea  a  lawfal  heiaditonr  moa- 
arch,  whom  trae  policy  woald  have  thas  directed  Ad  trae 
fhqirtpmrtdtkmt  the  utmwtrJkmiUJintlakteanofkm- 
«e^,  before  he  bosied  hioMelf  in  adiastiag  the  helaare  of 


Eanye.  Now  Fraace,  by  iu  ridai^.  waa  the 
gevoaa  power  to  diaohlige,  aa  well  aa  by  the  near  ralatioo- 
ihip  of  the  two  loyal  faaiiliee  of  Fraaae  aad  Enriaml ;  ao 
that,  thooch  Craa^weU  gave  oat  that  which  of  the  two 
states  woald  give  BMat  foe  hit  ftiaadahia  shoald  have  it,  ia 
ofdar  to  raiae  the  priee,  he  waa  eaitalaly  detarauaad  ia 
hiawalf  that  Fnact  •hoold  have  it.** 
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other  In  command  of  Blake,  with  the  profeased 
purpose  of  restoring  the  natural  dominion  of 
£ngland  on  the  sea,  but  whose  real  and  secret 
destination  was  to  invade  the  American  colo- 
nies, and  surprise  the  Plate  fleet  of  Spain,  till 
then  supposed  by  all  men  to  be,  and  to  be  held, 
the  most  faithful  ally  of  the  Commonwealth.* 
The  bait  took,  and  the  most  extraordinary  ex- 
citement and  pleasure  was  produced  in  various 
miarters  of  England.  Preachers  declared  from 
their  pulpits  that  the  Protector  intended  to  de- 
stroy Babylon ;  nothing  less  than  the  pope  was, 
abroad,  avowed  to  be  his  quarry ;  and  Innocent 
X.,  expecting  to  be  attacked  in  Rome,  ordered 
fortifications  to  be  built  round  the  Church  of 
our  Lady  of  Loretto,  the  rich  offerings  in  which 
were  presumed  to  be  the  chief  object  of  the 
heretic  adventure ! 

Meanwhile  Pen*s  fleet,  carrying  upward  of 
4000  soldiers,  had  arrived  at  Barbidoes,  where 
they  were  instructed  to  open  their  sealed  or- 
ders ;  and,  opening  them,  there  found  instruc- 
tions to  take  at  once  Cuba  and  Hispaniola. 
Re-enforoements  of  upward  of  6000  additional 
troops  awaited  them  for  that  purpose,  and  they 
instantly  set  forth.  They  had  scarcely  landed 
at  Hispaniola,  however,  when  they  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  were  obliged  to  re-embark  de- 
feated. They  made  a  subsequent  descent  on 
the  island  of  Jamaica  with  better  success. 
This  great  gain  was  yet  held  insufllcient  to 
balance  the  first  defeat ;  and  on  the  return  of 
Pen  and  Venables,  they  were  both  committed 
to  the  Tower. 

fjl  may  nause  for  an  instant  here  to  notice  a 
sound  exdmple  of  Cromwell's  far-seeing  saga- 
city. Though  men  scouted  in  that  day  the  ac- 
quisition of  Jamaica,  he  saw  its  value  in  itself, 
and  its  importance  in  relation  to  future  attempts 
on  the  continent  of  America.  Exerting  the  in- 
human power  of  a  despot— occasionally,  as  hur- 
ricanes and  other  horrors,  necessary  for  the 
purification  of  the  world — he  ordered  his  son 
Henry  to  seize  on  a  thousand  young  girls  in 
Ireland,  and  send  them  over  to  Jamaica,t  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  population  there.  A 
year  later,  and  while  the  Italian  Sagredo  was 
m  London,  he  issued  an  order  that  all  females 
of  disorderly  lives  should  be  arrested  and  ship- 
ped for  Barbadoes  for  the  like  purpose.  Twelve 
hundred  were  accordingly  sent  in  three  ships. 


*  It  afterward  appeared  to  have  been  argaed  bjr  Crom- 
well in  hit  oouncii,  to  justify  the  meatare,  that  since 
America  was  not  named  in  the  treaties  of  16C4  and  ISM, 
hostilities  in  America  wonld  be  no  infraction  of  those  trea- 
ties (! !) ;  that  the  Spaniards  had  committed  depredations 
OB  the  Enrlish  commerce  in  the  West  Indies,  and  were 
eonseqnentlv  liable  to  reprisals ;  that  they  had  gained  pos- 
■essioa  of  these  ctmntries  by  force,  against  the  will  of  the 
natiTes,  and  might,  therefore,  be  jnstly  dispossessed  by 
force ;  and,  lastW,  that  the  cooqoest  of  these  transatlantic 
territories  would  contribnte  to  spread  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  Indians,  and  to  cramp  the  resoarces  of  po* 
perr  in  Europe.  These  were  but  shallow  pretexts  for  coo- 
oealment  of  more  substantial  personal  aims. 

t  I  qnote  Arom  Henry  Cromweirs  answer  to  Thnrloe : 
**  Sir,— I  understand  by  yoor  last  letter  that  the  transpor- 
tation of  a  thousand  Irish  girles,  and  the  like  number  of 
bmres,  is  resolred  on  bv  the  oouncell,  but  as  toochinge 
what  you  write  for  the  charges  you  will  be  at  to  putt  them 
in  an  equipage  fitt  to  be  sent  (having*  adrised  with  some 
peraons  beer),  I  know  not  well  what  answer  to  return  yon 
to  it ;  but  it*s  thought  most  adriseable  to  provide  their 
Rothes  for  them  in  Loodon,  which  we  thioke  you  may  doe 
better  and  at  cheaper  rates  than  wee  can  heer.  Wee  shall 
Mve,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  highness  his  pleasure,  the 
nuBber  you  ptotkhumI,  and  man  if  you  think  fitt.**— 2W^ 
kt,  foL  IT.,  p.  97. 


"  Ho  vednto  prima,*'  says  Sagredo,  '*  del  omo 
partire  piu  squadre  di  soldati  andar  per  Loodra 
cercandro  donne  di  allegra  vita,  imbarcaDdkme 
1200  sopra  tre  vasceUi  per  tragittarle  all*  isola, 
a  fine  di  far  propagaxione.*'* 

This  subject  may  now  be  left  with  the  fol- 
lowing most  able  and  characteristic  letter  from 
Cromwell  to  Major-general  Fortescne,  whom 
Venables  had  left  in  conomand  of  the  newly- 
won  island,  in  which  the  Lord  Protector  forci- 
bly explains  his  views  of  the  proper  policy  for 
security  and  improvement  of  the  conqoesL 

*'Sir, — You  will  herewith  receive  iiistm»> 
tions  for  the  better  carryinge  on  of  your  bnts- 
nes,  which  is  not  of  small  account  here,  al- 
though our  discouragements  have  been  many, 
for  which  we  desier  to  humble  ourselves  before 
the  Lorde,  who  hath  sorely  chastened  us.  I 
doe  commend,  in  the  midst  of  others*  miscar- 
riages, your  constancy  and  faithfulnesse  to  your 
trust,  in  everywhere  you  are,  and  takinge  care 
of  a  company  of  poore  sheepe  lelt  by  their 
shepherds ;  and  be  assured,  that  as  that  whidi 
you  have  done  bath  been  good  in  itself,  and  be- 
cominge  an  honest  man,  soe  it  bath  a  very  good 
savour  here  with  all  good  Christians  and  aU 
true  Englishmen,  and  will  not  be  fwgottem  kf  mt, 
as  oportunitie  shall  serve.  I  hope  you  have  long 
before  this  time  received  that  good  sapplye 
which  went  from  hence  in  July  last,  whereby 
you  will  perceive  that  yon  have  not  been  lor* 
gotten  beer.  I  hope  alsoe  the  ships  sent  for 
New  England  are  before  this  time  with  yoa ; 
and  lett  me  tell  you — as  an  incooragemeot  to 
you  and  those  with  you  to  Improve  the  utmost 
diligence,  and  to  excite  your  courage  in  this 
buisnes,  though  not  to  occasion  any  ne^igeooe 
in  presentinge  that  aflTair,  nor  to  give  occasion 
to  slacken  any  improvement  of  what  the  place 
may  afford— that  you  will  be  followed  with 
what  necessary  snpplyes,  as  well  for  comforta- 
ble subsistance^as  for  your  security  against  the 
Spaniard,  this  place  may  afibrd  or  you  want 
And  therefore  study  first  your  seeuritie  by  farti' 
fyinge;  and  although  yon  have  not  monies  for 
tbe  present  wherewith  to  doe  it  in  such  quan- 
tities as  were  to  be  wished,  yet  your  case  be- 
inge  as  that  of  a  marchinge  army,  y^urcin  every 
soldier f  out  of  principles  of  nature,  and  according* 
to  the  practice  of  all  dtseipHne,  ought  to  be  at  the 
pains  to  secure  the  common  quarter,  wee  hope  do 
man  among  you  will  be  soe  wantinge  to  him- 
self, consideringe  food  is  provided  for  you,  as 
not  to  be  willinge  to  help  to  the  uttennost 
therein ;  and  therefore  I  require  you  and  all 
with  you,  for  the  safetie  of  the  whole,  that  this 
be  made  your  principal  intention.  The  doinge 
of  this  will  require  that  you  be  verie  cartful  mt 
to  scatter  till  you  have  begun  a  securitis  in  smmt 
one  place.  Next  I  desier  yon  that  yoa  would 
consider  how  to  form  such  a  body  of  good  borse 
as  may,  if  the  Spaniard  should  attempt  npon 
you  at  the  next  cominge  into  the  Indies  with 
his  gallions,  be  in  a  readiness  to  march  to  hm- 
der  his  landinge,  who  teill  hardly  land  upon  a 
body  of  horse ;  and  if  he  shall  land,  be  in  a  posture 
to  keep  the  provisions  of  the  country  from  him,  or 
him  from  the  provisions,  if  he  shall  endcmvour  ts 
march  towards  you.^  Wee  trust  wee  shall  fnr- 
nish  you  with  bridles,  saddles,  and  horse-sboes, 
and  other  thinges  necessary  for  that  woiks^ 


^  A  maatMript  quoted  \j  Pr,  Ltngnid,  toL  lii,  ^  MQl 
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de$iriage  you  to  the  uttermost  to  improve  what 
vou  have  already  of  those  sorts.  Should  it  be 
knowne  that  you  had  500  horse  well  appointed, 
ready  to  march  upon  all  occasions  in  that  island, 
even  that  alone  might  deterre  the  Spaniard 
from  attempting  anythinge  upon  you.  Wee 
have  sent  commissioners  and  instructions  into 
New  England  to  trye  what  people  may  be  drawn 
thence.  Wee  have  done  the  like  to  the  Eng- 
lish windward  islands,  and  both  in  England, 
ScotUnd,  And  Ireland  you  will  have  what  men  and 
women  wee  eon  well  transport.  Wee  thinke,  and 
it  is  much  designed  amongst  us,  to  strive  with 
the  Spaniard  for  the  mastery  of  all  those  seas ; 
and  therefore  wee  could  hartilie  wish  that  the 
island  of  Providence  were  in  our  hands  againe, 
believioge  that  it  lyes  so  advantagiously  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Mayne,  and  especially  for  the  hin- 
drance of  the  Peru  trade  and  Cartagena,  that 
you  would  not  only  have  great  advantage  there- 
by of  intelligence  and  surprize,  but  even  blocke 
up  the  same.  It  is  discoursed  here,  that  if  the 
Spaniard  doe  attempt  you,  it  is  most  likely  it 
will  be  on  the  east  end  of  the  island,  towards 
Cuba ;  as  also  Cuba  upon  Cuba  is  a  place  easily 
attempted,  and  haih  in  it  a  very  rich  copper  mine. 
It  would  be  good  for  the  first,  as  you  nave  op- 
ortunitie,  to  informe  yourself,  and  if  there  be 
need,  to  make  a  good  worke  thereupon,  to  pre- 
Tent  them ;  and  for  the  other,  and  all  thinges 
of  that  kinde,  wee  must  leave  them  to  your 
judgement  upon  the  place,  to,  doe  therein  as 
you  shall  see  cause.  Tu  conclude,  as  wee 
have  cause  to  be  humbled  for  the  reproof  God 
gave  us  at  St.  Domingo  upon  the  account  of  our 
cwne  tins,  at  welt  as  others,  soe  truly  upon  the 
reports  brought  hither  to  us  of  the  extreame 
avarice,  pride,  and  confidence,  disorders  and 
debaucbedness,  profaneness  and  wickedness, 
commonly  practised  amongst  the  army,  wee 
can  not  onlie  bewail  the  same,  butt  desier  that 
all  with  you  may  doe  soe,  and  that  a  very  spe- 
cial regard  may  be  had  soe  to  governe  for  time 
to  come  as  that  all  manner  of  vice  may  be 
thoroughly  discountenanced  and  severely  pun- 
ished, and  that  such  a  frame  of  government 
may  be  exercised,  that  virtue  and  godlinesse 
may  receive  due  encouragement.'* 
/Meanwhile  Blake  had  triumphantly  swept 
tiie  Mediterranean,  cleared  that  sea  of  pirates, 
and  successively  chastised  the  deys  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  He  forced  from  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  a  compensation  for  having 
some  years  before  countenanced  in  his  port  the 
sale  of  unlawful  English  prizes  by  Prince  Ru- 
pert, and  was  able  to  send  home,  as  reparation 
to  the  English  owners  whose  goods  bad  been 
thus  sold  by  his  permission,  the  sum  of  £60,000 
in  sixteen  vessels.  The  Republic  of  Genoa 
thanked  the  Protector  by  a  special  embassy 
for  having  thus  aflTorded  protection  and  safety 
to  maritime  commerce ;  the  Vaivode  of  Tran- 
sylvania solicited  his  aid  against  the  Turks ; 
the  King  of  Poland  requested  his  succour 
against  the  growing  power  of  Russia ;  and  the 
canton  of  Zurich  appealed  to  him  as  the  nat- 
ural guardian  of  Protestant  states. 

This  was  followed  by  other  triumphs  inmie- 
diately  connected  with  Cromwell's  hypocritical 
pretences,  and  therefore  of  the  greater  service 
to  hint*  It  would  not  be  becoming  in  this 
~  *  (tt  a  bj  ao  owaat  prorod  that  Cromwell  wm  t  hjpo- 


work  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  massacre 
of  theYaudois  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  or 
of  that  general  feeling  of  sympathy  aroused  in 
Englan^  and  forever  impressed  on  history  by 
the  sublime  voice  of  Milton. 

"Aveoge,  O  Lord!  thy  ■laa|ht«r'd  Mints,  whose  bonM 
Lie  ■catter*d  on  the  Alpine  moantaini  cold  ; 
ET*n  then  who  kept  thj  tmtb  so  pan  of  old, 
When  all  oar  Others  worahip'd  stous  and  atoMa, 
Fonret  not !  in  thy  book  record  their  fnpane 
who  were  thy  vheep.  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese.  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocka.    Their  aumaa 
The  Talei  redoable  to  the  hilla,  and  they 
To  heaven !" 

Cromwell  saw  at  once  what  a  noble  policy  it 
would  be  to  avenge  these  moans,  and  he  did  it 
in  a  manner  which  was  worthy  of  the  justice 
and  sacredness  of  the  caqse.  Milton  conducted 
the  negotiation.   He  refused  to  sign  the  French 
:  treaty  with  Mazarin,  long  and  painfully  pro- 
I  tracted  as  it  had  been,  tiU  he  had  received  what 
:  he  <|^uietly  termed  the  '*  ajpinion"*  of  Louis  on  the 
subject  of  the  troubles  m  Piedmont.    In  vain 
Bordeaux  remonstrated  against  this  new  pre- 
text for  delay ;  in  vain  maintained  that  the 
question  bore  no  relation  to  the  matter  of  the 
treaty ;  in  vain  protested  that  the  King  of 
,  France  would  never  interfere  with  the  internal 
'  administration  of  an  independent  state ;  and 
'  still  more  vainly  held  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
I  bad  as  good  a  right  to  make  laws  for  his  Prot- 
estant subjects  as  the  English  government  for 
the  Catholics  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  that 
the  Vaudois  were  in  reality  rebels  who  had 
justly  incurred  the  resentment  of  their  sov- 
ereign.   Cromwell  stood  unmoved.    Bordeaux 
applied  for  an  audience  to  take  leave ;  still  the 
'  Lord  Protector  abated  no  jot  of  his  demand. 
,  The  perplexity  was  ended  by  sudden  iotelli- 
'  gence  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  at  the  request  of 
the  King  of  France,  had  granted  an  amnesty  to 
the  Vaudois,  and  confirmed  all  thair  ancient 
privileges ;  that  the  boon  had  been  gratefully 
'  received ;  and  that  the  natives  of  the  valleys, 
Protesunts  and  Catholics,  had  met,  embraced 
each  other  with  tears,  and  sworn  to  live  in  per- 
petual amity  together. 

Projects  respecting  the  Jews  occupied  at  this 
period  also  the  mind  of  Cromwell,  but  of  which 
it  wiU  not  be  necessary  to  say  more  in  this 
work  than  that,  having  appointed  an  assembly 
of  men  of  various  professions,  divines,  lawyers,, 
and  merchants,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
expediency  of  permitting  them  to  trade  in  Eng- 
land (leave  for  which  had  been  supplicated  by 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  one  of  their  chief  rabbis), 
i  the  general  prejudices  were  discovered  to  be 
as  yet  too  strong  against  that  people  to  allow 
of  their  obuining  the  liberty  desired,  or  other 
privileges  which  Cromwell  would  gladly  have 
granted  them.*  t 

crite,  and  certainly  hie  inurferenee  on  behatf'of  the  pane- 
'  cnted  Piedmonteae  affbrdi  no  evidence.    Thia  interforance 
:  was  in  keeping  with  his  relifioas  life  and  entire  character. 
;— C.) 
I      •  Thorloe  thoa  writes  to  Henry  Crenwall :  **  Wee  hara 

had  very  many  diapatati«ns  conoeminge  the  admittance  of 
I  tha  Jewes  to  dwell  in  this  Conmoaweahh,  they  haTinge 

made  an  eameat  desire  to  his  hii  * 


to  bis  highi 
wher»npoD  he  hath  beesa  ptoMM  I 
'     "     and  divinei 


{hneeee  to  ba  admitted, 
to  adviaa  with  aooM  of 
the  judges,  mnchaats,  and  divinea.  The  pmat  of  con- 
science hath  beene  only  controverted  yet,  vis.,  whether  it 
be  lawfoll  to  admiU  the  Jewea  now  oat  of  Eaghnd  to  r»- 
tnme  againe  into  it.  The  diviaae  doe  very  moeh  differ  in 
their  jodgaaseata  abovt  it,  ao«a  bainga  for  thair  adauttaaoa 
opoB  fittiBga  cautions,  others  are  ia  axpiasaa  tamaa  agminit 
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j  The  treaty  with  France  was  signed  shortly 
/  aAer  the  subonission  of  Savoy.  It  was  drawn 
/  up  in  Latin ;  and  on  its  being  observed  that 
'  Louis  styled  himself  Rez  Gallia,  since  there 
was  no  lunger  an  English  king  to  claim  the 
silly  title,  Cromwell  objected,  insisted  on  Rex 
GaUorum,  and  Mazarin  at  length  complied. 
The  chief  conditions  of  this  treaty  were,  that 
France  should  indemnify  English  merchants 
for  injuries  to  their  commerce ;  that  the  con- 
quest of  Dunkirk  should  be  made  for  England 
by  their  joint  forces ;  and  that  Charles  II.,  his 
family,  and  his  court,  should  be  forever  exclu- 
ded from  the  French  territory.  Of  the  Stuarts, 
the  Duke  of  York  only  was  then  in  France  ; 
and  Cromwell,  at  the  request  of  Mazarin,  con- 
sented to  his  being  allowed  to  remain  there. 


iif 


The  duke  repaid  Cromwell  for  this  concessioi 
by  sending  his  brother,  within  a  few  days  after, 
a  deliberate  proposition  for  the  murder  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  accompanied  by  the  last  court 
burlesque.  The  letter  was  caught  by  the  ever- 
watchful  Thurloe. 

"There  is  a  proposition  has  been  made  to 
me  which  is  too  long  to  put  in  a  letter ;  so  that 
I  will,  as  short  as  I  can,  lett  you  know  the 
heads  of  them.  There  are  fower  Roman  Cath- 
olikes  that  have  hound  ihemsehe*  in  a  solemn  oath 
to  kill  Cromwell,  and  then  to  raise  all  the  Cath- 
olikes  in  the  Citty  and  the  Army,  which  they 
pretend  to  be  a  number  so  considerable  as  mav 
give  a  rise  for  your  recovery,  they  beinge  all 
wam*d  to  be  ready  for  somethinge  that  is  to  be 
done,  without  knowinge  what  it  is.  They  de- 
mand ten  thousand  livres  in  hand ;  and  when  the 
businesse  is  ended,  some  recommence  for  them- 
selves aekording  to  their  severall  qualities,  and  the 
same  liberty  for  Cathokkes  in  England  as  the 
Protestants  have  in  France.  I  thought  nottfit 
to  reject  this  proposition,  butt  to  acquainte  you 
with  it,  becaus  the  first  parte  of  the  desine 
seems  to  me  to  be  belter  layd  and  resolved  on 
than  any  I  have  hwwen  of  that  kind;  and  for  the 
defects  of  the  gecond,  it  may  be  supply*d  by 
some  desines  you  may  have  to  join  to  it.  7/ 
you  approve  of  it,  one  of  the  fower,  intrusted  by 
the  rest,  teill  repaire  to  you,  his  charges  being 
borne,  and  give  you  a  full  account  of  the  whole 
matter.  In  the  mean  time,  he  desires,  in  his 
owne  name  and  theirs,  that  you  would  lett  butt 
one  or  two,  whome  you  most  trust,  know  it, 
and  enjoyne  them  secrecy.  This  is  all  I  can 
say  of  it  at  this  time.  I  have  not  much  more 
to  say  at  present,  theire  beinge  no  certaine 
newse  of  the  treaty  with  Cromwell,  though  it 
is  much  reported  that  it  is  agreed  on,  though 
not  8ign*d.  For  my  owne  businesse,  my  Lord 
Jermine,  who  comes  now  from  speaking  with  the 


it  apoD  any  tonnes  whatsoever.  The  like  difference  I  finde 
in  the  coonoeU,  and  loe  emongst  rU  Chriiiiens  ebroed. 
The  nuuter  it  debated  with  greit  caiuloar  and  ipfanoitie, 
and  without  any  heat.  What  the  inue  therec^  will  be  I 
am  not  able  to  tell  joo,  butt  am  apt  to  tbinke  that  nothinge 
will  be  done  therein."— TAnrloe,  vol.  itm  P*  ^1* 

*  Lodthart  was  seat  ambassador  to  France,  where  he 
was  treated  with  peculiar  favoar.  A  Paris  letter  of  a  later 
date  maj  deecribe  this :  **  Thej  do  caress  here  the  Lord 
Prutectur  verj  much ;  also  Colonel  Lockhart  was  well  dis- 
missed. The  Iard*cardinal  presented  to  him  four  exceed- 
inff  fine  boises,  for  the  SMldle,  for  the  Lord  Protector.  The 
said  Colonel  Lockbart  told  me  himself  he  never  saw  such 
fine  horses,  and  that  the  lord  his  master  would  be  mightily 
pleased  with  them.  He  told  me  likewise  that  this  court 
bad  given  him  good  content  in  all  things,  so  that  ha  went 
from  hence  very  well  satisfied,  and  thinks  to  return  hither 
again  shortIy.**~7%iir/e«,  vol.  v.,  p.  055. 


CardinaU,  will  give  you  an  accooot  of  it,  soe 
that  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  it,  or  the  oth- 
er newes  of  this  place ;  only  this,  that  it  is  soe 
hot  wether,  that  I  have  been  a  swiming  this  after- 
none,  and  never  found  the  Water  warmer.  1  semi 
you  some  songs  of  the  last  balleU  inclosed  with  tie 
Gazelle  burlesque.  This  is  aU  I  have  to  trouble 
you  with  at  present." 

Spain  had  now,  of  course,  taken  measures 
of  extreme  hostility,  and  had  even  sanctiooed 
a  most  unnatural  plot  against  the  person  of 
the  English  Protector,  in  connexion  with  s 
fierce  Fifth-Monarchy  Republican,  Colonel  Sex- 
by,  and  the  exiled  Charles  Stuart.  The  war 
between  the  two  nations,  however,  proceeded 
languidly,  without  much  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  the  people  generally,  and  with  the  decided 
opposition  of  the  London  merchants,  whose 
trade  it  so  seriously  interfered  with.  One  inci- 
dent then  suddenly  occurred  to  give  to  it  a  tem- 
porary brilliancy.  Blake  (whose  stem  Repub- 
licanism always  kept  Cromwell  in  fear)  had 
been  joined  in  the  command  by  Montague,  and 
sent  in  second  pursuit  of  the  Spanish  Plate  fleet. 
Without  military  force,  however,  they  found 
they  could  not  strike  the  necessary  blow  at 
Cadiz  or  Gibraltar,  and  therefore,  abandoning 
the  attempt,  they  sailed  to  Lisbon ;  completed 
the  old  treaty  by  forcing  from  Don  John  a  stip- 
ulated payment  of  £50,000 ;  returned  to  Ca- 
diz ;  passed  the  Straits ;  insulted  the  Spaniards 
in  Malaga,  the  Moors  in  Sallee ;  and  after  a 
fruitless  cruise  of  more  than  two  months* 
anchored  a  second  time  in  the  Tagus.  Here  it 
most  opportunely  and  fortunately  happened 
that  one  of  their  captains,  Stayner,  with  a 
squadron  of  frigates,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish 
fleet  of  eight  sail  from  America.  Of  these  be 
destroyed  four  and  captured  two,  one  of  which 
was  laden  with  golden  ingots  and  other  treas- 
ure. Montague  was  at  once  sent  home  with 
the  prize,  valued  in  bis  despatch  at  £SO0,000. 
The  Protectorate  prints  raised  the  amount  to 
two  millions;  and  the  friends  of  Cromwell 
hailed  the  event  **  as  a  renewed  testimony  of 
God's  presence,  and  some  witness  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  engagement  against  Spahi.** 
To  his  more  servile  flatterers  it  suggested 
what  they  knew  would  be  far  more  welcome  to 
the  Lord  Protector.    **  And  now,*'  said  Waller, 

**  Returns  victorious  Montague, 
With  laureb  in  his  hand,  and  hair  Pen. 
Let  the  brave  generals  divide  that  Iwuf  h. 
Our  great  Protector  hath  such  wreathe  e»o«gh ; 
His  conquering  head  has  no  mora  rooa  for  bays, 
Then  let  it  be  as  the  glad  nation  prays ; 
Ltt  the  rich  wrt  bt/ortkmUk  mslied  Omm, 
And  the  stmttjix$d,  bf  MaJHag  Ami  a  CBOvm ; 
With  ermine  clad,  and  pnrple,  let  him  hoM 
A  royal  eoeptre,  made  of  Spanish  gotd.** 

The  same  thought  was  already  woHcing  in 
the  brain  of  Cromwell,  and  might  have  worked 
more  profitably  there  had  there  been  more  of  this 
Spanish  gold.  But  the  truth  was,  that  his  treas- 
ury, notwithstanding  these  grateful  soppties, 
notwithsunding  all  his  infamous  extortions, 
was  at  this  instant  wellnigh  exhausted.  The 
equipments  of  the  various  fleets  had  run  it  oat, 
and,  having  been  forced  into  contests  for  the 
right  of  levying  taxes  with  some  few  spirited 
individuals*  in  his  own  courts  of  law,  even  he 
durst  not  exercise  his  power  of  levying  while 

*  Besides  Conj,  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  and  ocben  tel 
resisted  his  asssstmsnts  im  the  oouatrj. 
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ttie  qvestion  was  stlU  nadar  yvuAgmeuiJ  The 
BMwt  Ikmoos  case  of  this  sort  was  that  of  a 
merchant  named  Cony,  who  oarrowly  escaped 
the  glory  of  another  Hampden.  He  refused 
the  payment  of  certain  custom  duties,  on  the 
ground  of  their  not  being  leTied  by  authority  of 
Parliament ;  referred  to  the  opposition  of  Rolls, 
Valentine,  and  Chambers,  in  a  similar  case,  to 
Charles  I.,  and  recaUed  to  the  memory  of  Crom- 
well his  own  expression  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
meat,  «•  that  the  snbject  who  submits  to  an  il- 
legal impost  is  more  the  enemy  of  his  country 
than  the  tyrant  who  imposes  it.**  Cromwell 
mnswered  this  by  committing  him  to  prison  for 
contempt.  He  claimed  his  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  retained  three  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  at  the  bar,  Maynard,  Twisden,  and 
Wadham  Windham,  to  plead  it  for  him.  They 
did  so,  and  are  said  to  have  urged  such  argu- 
ments, and  enforced  them  with  such  Tigoor, 
that,  if  ceded  to,  they  would  have  shaken  the 
Protectorate  to  its  base.  Maynard  and  his  fel- 
low-pleaders  were  accordingly,  the  day  after 
these  arguments,  sent  to  the  Tower,  on  the 
eharge  of  having  held  language  destructiTe  to 
the  existing  government. 

But  the  case  did  not  end  here.  The  day  fol- 
lowing. Cony,  unsupported  by  counsel,  present- 
ed himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper  Bench,  and 
urged  his  own  cause  with  so  much  power,  that 
RoUe,  who  presided  in  the  court,  was  either 
moved  very  far  towards  conviction,  or  suflfered 
▼ery  heavily  from  shame.  He  delayed  the  case 
for  a  term  on  some  formal  pretence,  gave  in 
his  resignation  in  the  interim,  and  was  at  ooce 
•noceeded  by  Glyn  in  the  chair  of  the  chief-jua- 
taoe.  Maynard,  Twisden,  and  Windham,  on 
tlieir  submission,  were  discharged  from  con- 
finement; and  Cony  was  prevailed  upon,  by 
•ome  secret  means,  which  must  forever  dis- 
honour a  memory  that  had  ao  nearly  become 
illustrious,  to  bring  his  cause  no  more  before 
theeourt. 

Cromwell  waa  atill  left,  however,  in  a  most 
dilBcult  position ;  a  position  from  which  the 
name  and  the  forms  of  some  Parliamentary  au- 
thority eottld  alone,  he  saw  at  last,  by  any  pos- 
tfibiltty  rescue  him.  So  hard  he  found  it,  even 
with  such  resources  as  he  had  called  into  ex- 
tsteooe,  to  subdue  utterly  a  nation  which  had 
•Bce  been  free.  Writs  were  issued  for  a  Par- 
liament to  meet  on  the  1 7th  of  December,  1656. 

Before  I  proceed  to  sketch  the  incidenu  of 
Chat  Parliament,  it  may  be  interesting  to  supply 
from  the  page  of  Lorid  Clarendon's  history  a 
Ttew  of  the  power  and  position  of  CromwelC  as 
it  now  appeared  to  the  view  of  the  Royalists. 
It  marks  an  emphatic  lesson  in  the  life  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  that  with  all  this  show  of  in- 
fluence and  glory,  which  cannot  be  altogether 
ia  Aimeas  disputed,  his  real  resources  should 
have  been  to  the  last  degree  mean,  crippled, 
and  low.  There  was,  indeed,  a  ghastfy  skele- 
ton under  the  painted  /ace. 

/4After  he  was  eonfirmed  and  invested  Pro- 
t^Selor  by  the  humble  Petition  and  Advice,  he 
consulted  with  very  few  upon  any  action  of  im- 
poftaace,  nor  commuaieated  any  enterprise  be 
resolved  upon  with  more  than  those  who  were 
to  have  principal  parts  in  the  execution  of  it ; 
•or  with  them  sooner  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
What  he  oooe  resolved,  in  which  he 
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was  not  raahthe  would  not  be  dissuaded  from, 
nor  endure  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and 
luthority,  but  extorted  obedience  from  them 
who  were  not  wUIiog  to  yield  it. 

**When  he  had  laid  some  very  extraordinary 
tax  upon  the  city,  one  Cony,  an  eminent  fanat- 
ic, and  one  who  had  heretofore  served  him  very 
notably,  positively  refused  to  pay  his  part,  and 
loudly  dissuaded  others  from  submitting  to  it, 
'  as  an  imposition  notoriously  against  the  law 
and  the  property  of  the  subject,  which  all  hon- 
est men  were  bound  to  defend.'  Cromwell 
sent  for  him,  and  cajoled  him  with  the  memory 
of  *  the  old  kindness  and  friendship  that  had 
been  between  them ;  and  that,  of  all  men,  he 
did  not  expect  this  opposition  from  him,  in  a 
{ matter  that  was  so  necessary  for  the  good  of 
^the  Commonwealth.*  But  it  was  always  his 
fortune  to  meet  with  tbe  most  rude  and  obsti- 
nate behaviour  from  those  who  had  formerly 
been  absolutely  governed  by  him ;  and  they  com- 
I  monly  put  him  in  mind  of  aome  expressions  and 
I  sayings  of  his  own  in  cases  of  the  like  nature : 
so  this  man  remembered  him  how  great  an  en- 
I  emyhe  had  expressed  himself  to  si^  grievan- 
ces, and  had  declared  *  that  all  who  submitted 
to  them,  and  paid  illegal  taxes,  were  more  to 
blame,  and  greater  enemies  to  their  country, 
than  they  who  had  imposed  them ;  and  that  the 
tyranny  of  princes  could  never  be  grievous  but 
by  the  tameness  and  stupidity  of  the  people.* 
When  Cromwell  saw  that  he  could  not  convert 
him,  he  told  him  that  *  he  had  a  will  as  stubborn 
as  his,  and  he  would  try  which  of  them  two 
should  be  master.'  Thereupon,  with  some 
terms  of  reproach  and  contempt,  he  committed 
the  man  to  prison ;  whose  courage  was  nothing 
abated  by  it,  but,  aa  soon  as  tbe  term  came,  he 
brought  bis  habeaa  corpus  in  the  King's  Bench, 
which  they  then  called  the  Upper  Bench. 
Maynard,  who  was  of  counsel  with  the  prison- 
er, demanded  his  liberty  with  great  confidence, 
both  upon  the  illegality  of  the  coounitment,  and 
Uie  illegality  of  the  imposition,  as  being  laid 
without  any  lawful  authority.  The  judges 
could  not  maintain  or  defend  either,  and  enough 
declared  what  tbeir  sentence  would  be ;  and 
therefore  the  Protector's  attomev  required  a 
farther  delay,  to  answer  what  had  been  urged. 
Before  that  day  Maynard  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  presuming  to  question  or  make 
doubt  of  his  authority,  and  the  judges  were 
sent  for  and  severely  reprehended  for  suffering 
that  license.  When  they,  with  all  humility, 
mentioned  the  law  and  Magna  Charta,  Crom- 
well told  them, '  their  magna  f should  not 

control  his  actions,  which  he  knew  were  for 
the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth.*  He  asked 
them,  *Who  made  them  judges!  Whether 
they  had  any  authority  to  sit  there  but  what  he 
gave  them !  and,  if  bis  authority  were  at  an 
end,  they  knew  well  enough  what  would  be- 
come of  themselves,  and  therefore  advised  them 
to  be  more  tender  of  that  which  couU  only  pre- 
serve them,'  and  so  dismined  them  with  cau- 
tioa  that  they  should  not  suffer  the  lawyers  *  to 
prate  what  it  would  not  beoooie  them  to  bear.' 

**  Thus  he  subdued  a  apirit  that  had  been  often 
troublesome  to  the  most  sovereign  power,  and 
made  Westminster  Hall  as  obedient  and  aub- 
servient  to  bis  commanda  aa  any  of  the  rest  of 
his  quarters.    Id  all  other  matt^a,  which  did 
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not  concern  the  life  of  his  jartsdietion,  he 
seemed  to  hare  great  reTcrence  for  the  law, 
rarely  interposing  between  party  and  party. 
As  he  proceeded  with  this  kind  of  indignation 
and  haaffhtioess  with  those  who  were  refracto- 
ry, and  dared  to  civilly  contend  with  his  great- 
ness, so  towards  all  who  complied  with  his 
good  pleasnre  and  courted  his  protection,  be 
used  a  wonderfbl  generosity  and  bounty. 

••To  reduce  three  nations,  which  perfectly 
hated  him,  to  an  entire  obedience  to  all  his  dic- 
tates ;  to  awe  and  gorem  those  nations  by  an 
army  that  was  undoToted  to  him  and  wished 
his  ruin,  was  an  instance  of  a  rery  prodigious 
address.  But  his  greatness  at  home  was  but  a 
shadow  of  the  glory  he  had  abroad.  It  was 
hard  to  discoTer  which  feared  him  most,  France, 
Spain,  or  the  Low  Countries,  where  his  friend- 
ship was  current  at  the  ralue  he  put  upon  it. 
As  they  did  all  sacrifice  their  honour  and  their 
interest  to  his  pleasure,  so  there  is  nothing  he 
could  have  demanded  that  either  of  them  would 
hare  denied  him;  to  manifest  which  there 
needs  only  two  instances :  the  first  is,  when 
those  of  the  Valley  of  Lucerne  had  unwarily  re- 
belled against  the  Duke  of  SsToy,  which  gare 
occasion  to  the  pope,  and  the  neighbour  princes 
of  Italy,  to  call  and  solicit  for  their  extirjration, 
and  their  prince  positively  resolved  upon  it. 
Cromwell  sent  his  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
a  prince  with  whom  he  had  no  correspondence 
or  commerce,  and  so  engaged  the  cardinal,  and 
even  terrified  the  pope  himself,  without  so  much 
as  doing  any  grace  to  the  EngKsh  Roman  Cath- 
olics (nothing  being  more  usual  than  his  sa3ring 
'  that  his  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  should  vis- 
it Civita  Vecchia,  and  that  the  sound  of  his 
cannon  should  be  heard  in  Rome'),  that  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  thought  it  necessary  to  restore 
all  that  he  had  taken  from  them,  and  did  renew 
all  those  privileges  they  had  formerly  enjoyed 
and  newly  forfeited.  /jl 

^  The  other  instance  of  hiS  authority  was  yet 
greater  and  more  incredible.  In  the  city  of 
Nismes,  which  is  one  of  the  fairest  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Languedoc,  and  where  those  of  the  re- 
ligion do  most  abound,  there  was  a  great  fac- 
tion at  that  season,  when  consuls,  who  are  tho 
chief  magistrates,  were  to  be  chosen.  Those 
of  the  Reformed  religion  bad  the  confidence  to 
set  up  one  of  themselves  for  that  magistracy, 
which  thc7  of  the  Roman  religion  resolved  to 
oppose  with  all  their  power.  The  dissension 
between  them  made  so  much  noise,  that  the  in- 
•tendant  of  the  province,  who  is  the  supreme 
minister  in  all  civil  aflhirs  throughout  the  whole 
province,  went  thither  to  prevent  any  disorder 
that  might  happen.  When  the  day  of  election 
came,  those  of  the  Reformed  religion  possessed 
themselves,  with  many  armed  men,  of  the  town- 
house,  where  the  election  was  to  be  made.  The 
magistrates  sent  to  know  what  their  meaning 
was ;  to  which  they  answered,  •  They  were  there 
to  give  their  voices  for  the  choice  of  the  new 
consols,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  election  should 
be  fairly  made.'  The  bishop  of  the  city,  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  province,  with  all  the  oflkers  of 
the  Church,  and  the  present  magistrates  of  the 
town,  went  together  in  their  robes  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  election,  without  any  suspicion  that 
there  would  be  any  force  used.  When  they 
came  near  the  gate  of  the  towo-hoose,  which 


was  shut,  and  they  supposed  would  be  opened 
when  they  came,  they  within  poured  out  a  vol- 
ley of  musket-shot  upon  them,  1^  which  the 
dean  of  the  church,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  town,  were  killed  upon  the 
place,  and  very  many  others  wounded,  where- 
of some  died  shortly  after.  In  this  coofosioo, 
the  magistrates  pot  themselves  into  as  good  a 
posture  to  defend  themselves  as  tfiey  could* 
without  any  purpose  of  offending  the  other 
till  they  should  be  better  providnl;  in  order 
to  which,  they  sent  an  express  to  the  court, 
with  a  plain  relation  of  the  whole  matter  of 
fact, « and  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  maMier 
of  combination  with  those  of  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion in  other  places  of  the  provinoe,  but  that 
it  was  an  insolence  in  those  of  the  place,  opoo 
the  presumption  of  their  great  numbers,  whkk 
were  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  Catholtea.' 
The  court  was  glad  of  the  ocoasioa,  and  resolv- 
ed that  this  provocation,  in  which  other  places 
were  not  involved,  and  which  nobody  coold  as- 
cose,  should  warrant  all  kind  of  severity  lo  that 
city,  even  to  the  pulling  down  their  templea^ 
and  expelling  many  of  them  forever  out  of  tho 
city ;  which,  with  the  execution  and  forleitora 
of  many  of  the  principal  persoos,  woahl  be  a 
general  mortification  to  all  of  the  religioo  m 
France,  with  whom  they  were  heartily  oOfeoded ; 
and  a  part  of  the  army  was  tbrthwith  ordered 
to  march  towards  Nismes,  to  see  thiaexeeoted 
with  the  utmost  rigour. 

**  Those  of  the  religion  in  tbe  town  vera 
quickly  sensible  into  what  condition  thej  had 
brought  themselves,  and  sent,  with  all  poasiMa 
submission,  to  the  magistrates  to  excase  them- 
selves, and  to  impute  what  had  been  done  to 
the  rashness  of  particular  men,  who  bad  do  or- 
der for  what  they  did.  The  magiatratea  an- 
swered '  that  they  were  glad  they  were  seosi- 
ble  of  their  miscarriage,  but  they  coold  say  oel^ 
ing  upon  the  subject  till  the  king'a  pleaMre 
should  be  known,  to  whom  they  had  aeol  a  faU 
relation  of  all  that  had  passed.'  The  others 
very  well  knew  what  the  king>  pteasore  would 
be,  and  forthwith  sent  an  expresa,  one  Mooliost 
a  Scotohmao,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  that 
place  and  in  Montpellier,  to  CromwaU,  to  da- 
sire  his  protection  and  ioterpositioa.  The  ex- 
press made  so  much  haste,  and  found  so  good 
a  reception  the  first  hour  he  came,  that  Cross- 
well,  after  he  had  received  the  whole  aeooonc» 
bade  him  *  refresh  himself  after  so  loi^  a  joar- 
ney,  and  he  would  take  such  care  of  hia  boai* 
ness  that,  by  tbe  time  he  came  to  Paris,  ha 
should  find  it  despatched  ;'  and  that  night  seal 
away  another  messenger  to  his  amhaaaider 
Lockhan,  who,  by  tbe  time  Mooiiaa  came  Ibith- 
er,  had  so  far  prevailed  with  the  cardinal,  that 
orders  were  sent  to  stop  the  troops  whioh  were 
upon  their  march  towards  Nismea ;  and,  wit^ 
in  a  few  days  after,  Moulins  returned  wiUi  a 
full  pardon  and  amnesty  from  the  king,  ander 
the  great  seal  of  France,  so  fully  coofirmed  with 
all  circnmstances  that  there  was  never  larther 
mention  made  of  it,  but  all  thtnga  passed  aa  if 
there  had  never  been  any  such  thing,  so  thai 
nobody  can  wonder  that  his  memory  remaiaa 
still  in  those  parts,  and  with  those  people,  ia 
great  veneration. 

'*  He  would  never  sufifbr  himself  to  he  denied 
anything  he  ever  asked  of  the  eardlaal,  alkfinc 
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nbat  the  people  would  not  be  otherwise  satis- 
ied,*  which  the  cardinal  bore  very  heavily,  and 
eoniplained  of  to  those  with  whom  he  would  be 
free.  One  day  he  visited  Madame  Tarenne, 
and  when  he  took  bis  leave  of  her,  she,  accord- 
ing to  her  castoni,  besought  him  to  continue 
ffracioos  to  the  churches ;  whereupon  the  car- 
dinal told  her  *  that  he  knew  not  bow  to  behave 
himself:  if  he  advised  the  king  to  punish  and 
suppress  their  insolence,  Cromwell  threatened 
him  to  join  with  the  Spaniard  ;  and  if  be  show- 
ed any  favour  to  them,  at  Rome  they  accounted 
him  a  heretic.*' 

The  excitement  at  the  election  for  the  Par- 
liament now  summoned  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  occasion.  It  has  been  described  in 
this  work,*  and  requires  very  brief  allusion 
here.  Vane  reappeared  upon  the  agitated  scene 
by  the  publication  of  bis  "  Healing  Question.*' 
He  was  summoned  before  the  council,  and  com- 
mitted to  Carisbrook.  Bradshaw,  Ludlow,  and 
Rich  were  also,  on  Tarious  pretences,  arrested. 
Bradshaw  was  remored  from  his  office  of  chief- 
justice  of  Chester ;  Rich  was  incarcerated  in 
Windsor  Castle ;  and  Ludlow,  after  some  de- 
tention, discharged  on  bis  reluctant  concession 
of  batl.t    Colonel  Okey  and  Vice-admiral  Law- 


*  In  the  M«aioir  of  Vam. 

t  Ladluw  h«f  characfriitiollj  dMcribed  hit  iotenriew 
with  Cromwell  and  hit  miliUrj  satellites  on  thii  oocannn : 
*«The  next  Wedneaday  after  mT  arrival,  about  eifht  in  the 
r,  CcoBwell  sent  a  ffenUeoMui.  one  Mr.  Tenwick,  to 


let  BM  know  that  he  would  speak  with  me.  I  foand  him  in 
his  bedchamber  at  Whitehau,  and  with  him  Major-veneral 
Lambert,  Col.  Sydenham,  Mr.  Walter  Strickland,  C<4.  Mon* 
tsfve,  and  soon  after  came  in  Lieotemnt-geneml  Fleet- 
wood. .  .  He  asked  me  wherefore  I  would  not  enfarn  not 
to  act  afainst  the  present  government,  telling  me  that  if 
Nero  were  in  power,  it  wouM  be  my  doty  to  submit.  To 
whieh  I  rs|riied,  that  I  was  ready  to  submit,  and  eoukl  trolv 
•ny  that  I  knew  not  of  any  design  agminst  him.  But,  said  I, 
if  Provideace  open  a  way,  and  give  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearittf  in  behalf  of  the  people,  I  cannot  consent  to  tie  my 
own  hands  beforehand,  and  oblige  myself  not  to  lay  held  on 
it.  Jfewever,  »mid  kt^itis  »oi  remtomakU  to  tmgtr  one  thai 
J  distrust  to  come  witkim  my  house  till  ke  meeure  me  kg  will 
dowu  mo  mischief.  I  told  him  I  was  not  accustomed  to  go 
to  nny  honae  unless  I  expected  to  be  welcome ;  neither  had 
I  camm  hither  but  upon  n  message  from  him ;  and  that  I 
desired  nothing  but  a  little  liberty  to  breathe  in  the  air,  to 
which  I  conceived  I  had  an  equal  right  with  other  men.  .  . 
Then  beginning  to  carry  himeelf  mors  calmly,  he  said  that 
be  h«d  been  alwaya  ready  to  do  me  what  good  offices  he 
eould,  and  that  he  wished  me  as  well  as  he  did  any  one  of 
bis  council,  desiring  me  to  make  choice  of  some  place  to  be 
io  where  I  might  have  good  air.  I  assured  him  that  my 
diisahifaetions  were  not  grounded  upon  any  anioMsity 
■gainst  his  person,  and  that,  if  mj  own  father  were  alive 
and  in  his  place,  they  would,  I  doubted  mit,  be  altogether 
as  great.  He  aclcnowledged  that  I  had  always  carried  my- 
self iairly  and  openly  to  him,  and  protested  that  he  hed 
•ever  given  me  Just  cause  to  act  otherwise.  .  .  Major-gen- 
eral Lambert  then  desired  to  know  from  me  why  I  could 
Bc«  own  this  as  a  lawful  government.  Because,  said  I,  it 
wisms  to  mo  to  be  in  subeunee  a  re.establishment  of  that 
which  we  nil  engaged  against,  and  had  with  a  great  ex- 
pense of  Mood  and  treasure  abolished.  What  then,  said  he, 
would  you  account  to  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  jon  to  act 
•fainst  the  present  authority  ?  I  answered,  when  I  might 
vntioaaUy  hope  to  be  sapp^ted  by  an  nuthority  equal  or 
superior  to  this,  and  could  be  persuaded  Uiat  the  said  an- 
fhoritv  would  empluT  its  power  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Bat  Who  shall  be  judge  of  that  f  said  he ;  for  all  ars  ready 
to  any  that  they  do  so,  and  we  ourselves  think  we  use  the 
beet  of  our  endeavours  to  that  end.  I  replied  that  if  they 
did  ao^  their  crime  was  the  less,  because  every  man  stamu 
obliged  to  govern  himself  by  the  light  of  his  own  reason, 
which  rule,  with  tbe  assistance  of  God,  I  was  determined 
to  oheerve.  CoL  Sydenham  said  we  might  be  mistaken  in 
fudging  that  to  be  a  power  giving  us  a  just  and  rmtiooal  call 
•oact,ehiehmaynotbeso.  I  told  him  that  we  ooght  to 
be  very  careful  and  circumspect  in  that  particular,  and  at 
least  be  assured  of  very  probable  grounds  to  believe  the 
power  under  which  we  engage  to  be  sufficientiv  able  to 
yrotect  ns  ia  our  oadertaking,  otherwise  I  should  aoooont 


renee  were  also  arrested,  and  Harrison  was 
sent,  with  a  strong  escort,  into  Pendennis  Cas- 
tle in  Cornwall.  The  chiefs  of  tbe  Royalists 
who  had  shown  the  smallest  activity  were  at 
tbe  same  time  flung  into  the  Tower.  But  aU 
was  in  vain :  tbe  returns  showed  Cromwell  and 
bis  council  tbe  bitter  truth,  that  tbe  oonstKuen* 
cies  bad  once  more  decided  against  him.  Among 
the  members  were  Scot  and  Haxlerig ;  Sir  An- 
thony Ashley  Cooper,  who  had  quarrelled  with 
the  Protector,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  coun- 
cil ;  Maynard,  who  bad  resisted  him  in  tbe  case 
of  Cony ;  Thorpe,  one  of  tbe  judges  who  had 
resigned  bis  authority ;  Cbaloner,  Chute,  Pop- 
ham,  and  other  decided  Republicans ;  Sir  Hen- 
ry Mikling,  and  Lord  Salisbury.  Cromwell  took 
the  desperate  resolution  at  once  of  excluding 
these  and  others.  Tbe  Instrument  of  GoTem- 
ment  Tested  in  tbe  council  the  power  of  Terily- 
ing  tbe  regularity  of  the  elections ;  and  Crom- 
well, extending  it  into  a  right  to  cancel  the  re- 
turns, however  reffular,  at  bis  mere  personal 
discretion,  supplied  a  list  of  nearly  a  hundred 
members  immediately  obnoxious  to  him,  and 
including  all  those  I  have  named,  to  be  exclu- 
ded for  **  immorality**  or  '*  delinquency  V* 

Unconscious  of  this,  the  new  Parliament  met 
tbe  Protector  on  tbe  17tb,  in  tbe  Painted  Cham- 
ber, when  he  addressed  thera  in  a  long,  obscure, 
but  most  artfbl  speech.  It  was  clear  from  the 
first  that  bis  sole  object  was  to  procure  money ; 
and  with  this  view  be  sought  to  excite  their 
alarm  and  to  interest  their  religious  antipathies. 
He  enumerated  tbe  enemies  of  tbe  nation.  The 
first  was  the  Spaniard,  the  natural  adversary 
of  England,  because  he  was  tbe  slave  of  tbe 
pope,  a  child  of  darkness,  and  oonsequently  bos- 
tile  to  tbe  light ;  blinded  by  superstition,  and 
anxious  to  put  down  the  things  of  God ;  one 
with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  be  at  peace, 
and  to  whom,  in  relation  to  this  country,  might 
be  applied  the  words  of  Scripture,  '*  1  will  put 
enmity  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed."  There 
was  also  Charles  Stuart,  who,  with  tbe  aid  of 
tbe  Spaniard  and  tbe  Duke  of  Nieuburg,  bad 
raised  a  formidable  army  for  the  invasion  of 
the  island.  There  were  tbe  Papists  and  Cav- 
aliers, who  bad  already  risen,  and  were  again 
ready  to  rise,  in  favour  of  Charles  Stuart.  He 
mentioned  a  plot  for  surprising  himself,  as  be 
lay  in  his  bed  at  Whitehall,  and  another  for 
blowing  up  tbe  apartment  in  which  be  slept,  bat 
expressed  himself  respecting  them  with  con- 
tempt. He  next  assailed  the  Levellers,  who 
bad  sent  an  agent  to  the  court  of  Madrid  (Col- 
onel Sexby),  and  the  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  who 
sought  a  union  with  tbe  Levellers  against  him, 
<*a  reconciliation  between  Herod  and  Pilate, 
that  Christ  might  be  put  to  death."  He  after- 
ward eulogized  tbe  good  eflflects  which  bad  aris- 
en from  his  appointment  of  the  m^or-generals, 
which,  be  said,  had  been  greatly  successful, 
first,  in  suppressing  vice  and  profligacy,  and 
next,  in  establishing  an  unusual  internal  tran- 
quillity! He  was  earnest  in  reoommending 
the  toleration  of  all  conscientious  Christians, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists,  how- 
ever they  might  differ  in  inferior  matters ;  ap- 


myself  not  oaly  guilty  of  my  own  hlood,  hut  also,  ia  so«e 
measure,  of  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  thoae  that  I 
should  induce  to  engage  with  me,  though  the  eanst  wera 
aaver  so  just." 
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plaaded  the  mearares  that  had  been  adopted 
for  removing  acandaloas  ministers ;  urged  the 
public  maintenance  of  a  preaching  ministry  by 
tithes,  or  some  less  exceptionable  method ;  and 
a  reform  of  the  law,  particularly  of  the  criminal 
law,  comprehending  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  offences  to  which  capital  punishment  was 
awarded.  He  referred  to  the  prisoners  detain* 
ed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Cornwall,  and  other 
places,  and  said  that  their  detention  had  been 
found  necessary  for  the  public  safety.  He  then 
came  to  the  subject  of  remedies,  and,  after  much 
circumlocution,  he  at  last  stated  them  to  be 
to  prosecute  the  war  abroad,  and  strengthen! 
the  hands  of  the  goTemmeot  at  home ;  to  lose 
no  time  in  questions  of  inferior  moment  or  less 
urgent  necessity,  but  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  rerenoe,  and  to  raise  ample  supplies.  In ' 
condusion,  he  explained  the  eighty-fiAh  psalm,  | 
exclaiming,  **  If  pope,  and  Spaniard,  and  devil, 
and  all  set  themselves  against  us,  though  they  | 
should  compass  us  about  like  bees,  yet  in  the ' 
name  of  the  Lord  we  shall  destroy  them.  The ' 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  is ' 
our  refuge.*' 

3ut,  having  explained  the  purpose  of  this 
most  remarkable  harangue,  which  to  an  ordina- 
ry reader  would  not  by  any  means  appear  upon 
its  surface,  I  will  present  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  passages  it  contained.  They  possess 
additional  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
speech  not  having  found  a  place  in  the  compi- 
lation of  our  Pariiamehtary  histories.  They 
are  in  many  points  expressed  with  startling 
force  and  boldness,  in  others  with  unusual  oh- 
scurity,  a  kind  of  unfathomable  effbrt  of  signifi- 
cance. It  is  especially  curious  to  mark,  how- 
ever, with  what  dexterity  the  few  peculiar  mer- 
its of  his  government  are  brought  up  to  the  sur- 
face, to  the  depression  and  concealment,  not 
only  of  their  own  notorious  abuse,  but  of  the  | 
fearful  accessaries  by  which  even  their  best  use ' 
was  perverted  into  tyranny.  They  need  no  in-  { 
troduction,  after  the  general  abstract  I  have 
given  of  the  purpose  of  the  speaker.  { 

** Truly  when  this  insurrection  was,  ic  we, 
saw  it,  in  all  the  roots  and  grounds  of  it,  we ' 
did  find  out  a  little  from  invention,  which  I ; 
hear  has  been  much  regretted.  I  say,  there  i 
was  a  little  thing  invented,  which  was  the  erecu  j 
iug  of  your  Major-Generals  to  have  a  little  in- , 
speaim  upon  the  people,  thus  divided,  thus  diseon- ' 
tented,  thus  dietatiefied,  in  divers  interests,  by ' 
the  Popish  party— the  1jOt6  TaflTe  and  others ; 
the  most,  consisting  of  natural  Irish  Rebels, 
and  all  those  Men  you  have  fought  against  in 
Ireland,  and  expulsed  from  thence,  as  having  \ 
had  a  hand  in  that  bloody  massacre  of  those ' 
that  were  under  his  power :  they  should  have 
joined  in  this  excellent  business  of  insurrec- 
tion. And,  upon  such  rising  as  that  was,  truly, 
I  think,  if  ever  anything  was  justifiable  to  ne- 
cessity, and  honest  in  every  respect,  this  was ; ' 
and  I  could  as  soon  venture  my  life  with  it  as  I 
anything  I  ever  undertook.  We  did  find  out — 
I  mean  myself  and  the  Council-^hat  if  there ' 
were  need  to  have  greater  forces  to  carry  on ! 
this  work,  it  was  a  most  righteous  thing  to  put 
the  charge  upon  that  party  which  was  the 
cause  of  it,  and  if  there  be  any  Man  that  hath 
a  face  looking  averse  to  this,  I  dare  pronounce 
him  to  be  a  man  against  the  interest  of  Eng- 


land. Upon  this  account,  and  upon  this  fronai 
of  necessity,  when  we  saw  what  game  they 
were  upon,  and  knew  individual  persons,  aad 
of  the  greatest  rank,  not  a  few,  engaged  in  this 
business  (I  knew  one  roan  that  laid  down  bis 
life  for  it,  and  by  letters  intercepted,  which 
made  it  as  clear  as  the  day),  we  did  think  it 
our  duty  to  make  them  that  were  in  the  com- 
bination of  men,  as  evident  as  anything  in  the 
world,  equally  to  bear  that  share  of  Uie  Charge, 
one  with  another,  for  the  raising  of  the  forces 
that  were  so  ndcessary  to  defend  us  against 
those  designs.  And  truly,  if  any  man  be  angry 
at  it,  /  am  plain,  and  shall  use  an  hameiu  expres' 
sum.  Let  htm  turn  the  Buckle  of  his  Girie  hekind 
him.  If  this  were  to  be  done  again,  I  would  da 
it.  . . .  How  the  Major-Generals  hare  behaved 
themselves  in  that  Work !  I  hope  they  are  mea, 
as  to  their  persons,  of  known  integrity  and 
fidelity,  and  Men  that  have  freely  adventored 
their  blood  and  lives  for  that  Good  Cause  {if  it 
be  thought  so,  and  it  was  well  stated,  against  aS 
the  humours  and  fancies  of  men).  And  truly,  Eag- 
land  doth  yet  receive  one  day  more  of  leagth- 
ening  out  its  tranquillity  by  that  occasion. . . . 

**  You  see  where  your  war  is :  it  is  with  the 
Spaniard.  You  have  peace  with  all  nations,  or 
the  most  of  them,  Swede,  Dane,  Dutch.  At 
present,  I  say  it  is  well  it  is  at  present  so ;  and 
80  with  Portugal,  France,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea — both  those  states,  both  Christian  and  pro- 
fane— ^the  Mahometans,  you  hare  peace  with 
them  all.  Only  with  Spain,  I  say,  you  have  a 
difference,  you  have  a  war.  I  pray  consider  it. 
Do  I  come  to  tell  you  that  I  would  tie  yon  to 
this  wart  No.  As  you  shall  find  your  spirits 
and  reasons  grounded  in  what  hath  t»een  said, 
so  let  you  dt  me  join  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
War,  as  we  are  satisfied,  and  as  the  cause 
will  appear  to  our  consciences  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord ;  but  if  you  can  come  to  prastcuie  it^ 
prosecute  it  vigorously,  or  do  not  do  ii  at  aU. 

**  I  have  had  Petitions,  and  acknowledg- 
ments, and  professions  from  whole  counties, 
as  from  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  other 
counties;  acknowledgnaents  that  they  do  but 
desire  they  may  have  liberty  and  protection  ia 
the  worshipping  of  God  according  to  tbeir  own 
Judgments,  for  the  purging  of  their  congrega- 
tions, and  the  labouring  to  attain  more  portty 
of  faith  and  repentance ;  that  in  their  outward 
profession  they  will  not  strain  thems^ves  be- 
yond their  own  line.  I  have  had  those  ;  I  have 
them  to  show ;  and  1  confess,  I  look  at  that  as 
the  blessedest  thing  which  hath  been  since  the 
adventuring  upon  this  Government,  that  these 

times  produce For  my  part,  1  ^ould  think 

I  were  very  treacherous  if  J  should  take  away 
tithes  till  J  see  thf  legislative  power  to  seitU  SMm- 
tenanee  to  them  a»wther  way;  but  whocTer  they 
be  that  shall  contend  to  destroy  them,  that  doth 
as  really  cut  their  throats,  as  it  is  a  drift  to 
take  them  away  before  a  way  of  preparatioa  or 
other  maintenance  be  had.  Truly,  I  think  mSL 
such  practices  and  proceedings  should  be  dis- 
countenanced. I  haTe  heard  it  from  as  gra- 
cious a  Minister  as  any  is  in  England-— I  l^ve 
had  it  professed  that  it  would  be  a  far  grtattr 
satisfaction  to  them  to  have  it  anothar  m^,  if  tkt 
State  will  provide  it 

«*  In  my  conscience  it  was  a  shame  to  he  a 
Christiao  within  these  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  a 
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teen  jtwn  in  this  nation,  either  in  Caesar's 
bouse  or  elsewhere.  It  was  a  shame,  it  was  a 
reproach  to  a  Man  ;  and  the  badge  of  Puritan 
was  put  upon  it.  We  would  ktep  up  the  Nobiliiy 
ami  Gentry ;  and  the  way  to  keep  them  up  t#,  not 
to  oujfer  tkem  to  be  Patromzers,  nor  Countenanetre 
of  dAoMckery  or  disorders.  And  jou  will  here- 
by be  as  Labourers  in  the  Work ;  and  a  Man 
may  tell  us  plainly  as  can  be  what  becomes  us, 
by  oar  iodiflerency  or  lukewarmness,  under  I 
know  not  what  weak  pretensions,  if  it  Htos  in 
US.  Therefore,  I  say,  if  it  be  in  the  General, 
it  is  a  thing,  I  am  confident,  that  the  liberty 
and  prosperity  of  this  nation  depends  upon  ref- 
ormation. Make  it  a  shame  to  see  men  to  be 
bold  in  sin  and  profaneness,  and  God  will  bless 
ycNi.  You  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  nation; 
mnd  by  this,  be  more  Repairers  of  breaches  than 
anything  in  the  World.  Truly,  these  things 
do  respect  the  souls  of  Men,  and  the  ^rits 
which  are  the  Men.  The  mind  is  the  Mon.  If 
that  be  kept  pure,  a  man  signifies  somewhat ; 
if  not,  I  would  yery  fain  see  what  diflference 
there  is  betwixt  him  and  a  beast  He  hath  only 
Moms  actimty  to  do  some  more  mischief, , , , 

**  There  are  some  things  which  respect  the 
Estates  of  men,  mnd  there  u  one  general  grieoanu 
in  the  Nation :  ii  is  the  law.  Not  that  the  laws 
are  a  grieyance,  but  there  are  laws  that  are  a 
grioTance,  and  the  great  grievance  lies  in  the  exe- 
cution and  administration.  I  think  I  may  say  it, 
/  ha^e  as  eminent  Judges  m  this  land  as  have  been 
had,  or  that  the  Nation  has  had  for  these  many 

years Truly  I  could  be  particular  as  to  the 

execntiTe  part,  to  the  administration,  but  that 
woald  trouble  you.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  there 
are  wicked  and  abominable  laws,  that  will  be 
in  your  power  to  alter.  To  hang  a  man  for  6«. 
8^/1  know  not  what !  To  k^tg  for  a  trifle, 
mnd  pardon  murder,  it  is  the  ministration  of  the 
iaw,  through  the  ill  framing  of  it,  I  have  known, 
in  my  experience,  abominable  murders  quitted,  and 
seen  Men  lose  their  lives  for  petty  matters  !  This 
is  a  thing  that  God  will  reckon  for,  and  I  wish 
it  may  not  lie  upon  this  nation  a  day  longer 
tbao  you  have  an  opportunity  to  give  a  remedy, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  cheerfully  join  with  you  m  it. 
This  hath  been  a  great  grief  to  many  honest 
hearts  and  conscientious  people,  and  I  hope  it 
is  in  all  your  Hearts  to  rectify  it. . . . 

'•  I  say  it  again,  the  endeavours  have  been, 
by  those  that  have  been  appointed,  by  those 
that  have  been  Major-Generals,  I  can  repeat 
tbem  with  comfort,  that  it  hath  been  efleetual 
lor  the  preservation  of  your  peace.  It  hath 
been  more  effectual  towards  the  disoountenan- 
eing  of  vice  and  settling  religion,  than  anything 
done  these  fifty  years.  /  toill  abide  it,  notwith- 
standing the  envy  and  slander  of  foolish  men.  But 
I  say  there  hath  been  a  design  !  I  confess  I  speak 
that  to  you  tpith  a  little  vehemeney.  But  you  had 
net  that  peace  two  months  together.  I  profess,  I 
believe  it  as  much  as  ever  I  did  anything  in  the 
World,  and  how  instrumental  they  have  been 
to  your  peace,  and  for  yoor  preservation,  by 
such  means,  which  we  say  was  necessity,  than 

frcm  all  instituted  things  in  the  work) 1^7<^u 

wooM  make  Laws  against  the  things  that  God 
■nay  dispose,  to  meet  with  everything  that  may 
happen,  why,  then,  make  a  law  in  the  face  of 
God,  and  tell  God  you  will  meet  his  dispensa- 
tions, and  yon  will  stay  things,  whether  be 
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win  or  no.  But  if  yon  make  laws  of  good  gov- 
ernment, that  Men  may  know  how  to  obey  and 
do,  for  Government,  you  may  make  laws  that 
have  frailty  and  weakness,  ay,  and  good  laws 
observed  ;  but  if  nothing  should  be  done  but  what 
is  according  to  (aw,  the  throat  of  the  nation  may  be 
cut  till  we  send  for  some  to  make  a  law.  There- 
fore, certainly,  it  is  a  pitiAil,  beastly  notion  to 

think,  THAT  THOUGH  IT  SB  FOB  OBDINABT  OOV- 
BBlTMBlfT  TO  UVB  ST  LAW  AND  BULB,  YBT — Yct 

to  be  clamoured  at,  and  Uottered  at !  When  mat- 
ters of  necessity  come,  inviolably,  then  what  ex* 
traordinary  remedies  may  not  be  applied  1  Who 
can  be  so  pitiful  a  person  f  . . .  I  must  say,  I  do 
not  know  one  action,  no,  not  one,  but  it  hath 
been  in  order  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  keeping  of  some  in  Prison  hath 
been  upon  such  clear  and  just  grounds,  that  no 
Man  can  except  against  it.  I  know  there  are 
some  imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Corn- 
wall, and  elsewhere,  and  the  cause  of  their  im- 
prisonment was,  they  were  all  found  acting 
things  that  tended  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace  of  the  nation. . . . 

**  I  beseech  you,  do  not  dispute  of  unneces- 
sary and  unprofitable  things,  that  may  divert 
you  from  canying  on  so  glorious  a  work  as 
this  is.  I  think  every  objection  that  ariseth  is 
not  to  be  answered,  nor  have  I  time  for  it.  I 
say,  look  up  to.  God;  have  peace  amongst 
yourselves.  Know  assuredly,  that  if  I  have 
interest.  I  am  by  the  voice  of  the  people  the  Sw* 
preme  Magistrate,  and,  it  may  be,  know  somewhat^ 
that  may  satisfy  my  conscience  if  I  stood  in  doubt. 
But  it  is  a  «iitofi,  really  it  is  •  union,  between  you 
and  me,  and  both  of  us  united  in  faith  and  love 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  his  peculiar  interest  in 
the  World,  that  must  ground  this  work ;  and 
in  that,  if  I  have  any  peculiar  interest  that  is 
personal  to  myself,  that  is  not  subservient  to 
the  public  end,  it  were  no  extravagant  thing  for 
me  to  corse  myself,  because  I  know  God  will 

,  curse  me,  if  I  have.'* 

When  the  Lord  Protector  had  closed,  the 

I  members  returned  to  their  own  House,  where 
they  found  the  door  guarded  by  soldiers,  with 
orders  to  admit  none  but  such  as  were  provi- 

'  ded  with  a  certificate  of  the  approbation  of  the 

'  council,  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Upward  of  a  hundred  members  were 
thus,  to  their  amazement  and  indignation,  at 
once  excluded.  The  rest  entered,  and  elected 
Widdrington  as  their  speaker.  The  first  busi- 
ness urged  on  the  foltowing  day  was  that  of 
the  exduded  members  They  had,  the  pre- 
vious evening,  drawn  up  and  signed  a  letter  of 
remonstrance,  addressed  to  the  speaker,  who 
read  it  to  the  House.  It  set  forth  that  they 
whose  names  were  subscribed,  having  beea 
duly  returned  to  serve  with  them  in  Parlia- 
ment, were  kept  back  in  the  lobby  by  sokliers ; 
and  they  now  demanded  admission  to  discharge 
their  trust.  Upon  the  reading  of  this  letter,  a 
motion  of  adjournment  was  negatived  by  a  ma^ 
jority  of  115  to  80;  a  resolution  that  the  drivea 
out  members  be  referred  for  redress  to  the 
council,  and  that  the  House  do  proceed  with 
the  great  aflfkirs  of  the  nation,  was  carried  by  a 
m^ority  of  136  to  39.  Upon  this,  several  mem- 
bers, to  show  their  disapprobation,  voluntarily 
seceded,  and  those  who  had  been  driven  out 
by  force  poblished  an  appeal  to  the  people  ot 
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England,  which  showed,  in  the  eloquent  lan- 
guage of  just  indignation,  for  what  excellent 
reasons  such  men  had  been  excluded  from  the 
subservient  and  servile  business  for  which  the 
tyrant  of  England  had  summoned  what  he  called 
a  Parliament.  It  is  more  the  business  of  this 
work  to  supply  the  substance  of  that  noble  ap- 
peal, than  to  trace  the  repulsive  track  of  the 
mean  and  spiritless  members  who  continued 
to  crawl  before  the  feet  of  their  master  and 
lord. 

\  It  stated — and  it  bore  the  signature  of  a  hun- 
dred educated  and  wealthy  Englishmen — that 
when  our  ancestors  in  Parliament  had  found 
oppression  and  tyranny  too  strong  for  them  to 
subdue,  they  had  often  made  their  protesta- 
tions, and  forewarned  the  people  of  their  dan- 
ger. The  remonstrators  referred  particularly 
to  a  protestation  of  the  third  Parliament  of  the 
late  king  (March,  1629),  in  which  they  had  de- 
clared, that  whoever  should  advise  him  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  granted  ^y 
Parliament,  should  be  accounted  a  capital  ene- 
my ;  and  whoever  paid  the  tax,  a  betrayer  of 
the  liberties  of  England.  They  go  on  to  say, 
that  the  rumour  has  doubtless  gone  through  the 
nation,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  the  people  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament,  have,  by  force  of  arms,  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  place  of  their  sitting ;  but  they 
express  their  fear  that  the  slavery,  rapines, 
cruelties,  murders,  and  confusion  comprehend- 
ed in  that  one  horrid  fact  have  not  been  so 
sensibly  discerned,  and  so  much  laid  to  heart, 
as  the  case  required ;  and  they  doubt  not  but, 
at  the  manner  of  the  man  had  been,  thai  the  name 
of  God  and  religion^  and  formal  fastt  and  vrayert^ 
will  be  made  use  of  to  eciour  over  the  blackness  of 
the  deed. 

They  proceed,  therefore,  to  remonstrate, 
that,  by  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  nation, 
the  people  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  any  laws 
but  such  as  have  been  freely  consented  to  by 
their  deputies  in  Parliament,  and  that  by  pre- 
serving this  jtrineiple^  the  good  jfeople  of  England 
have,  beyond  the  memory  of  any  record,  retained 
their  estates,  their  familtes,  and  their  lives,  whieh 
had  else  been  destroyed  at  the  will  of  every  tyrant. 
They  add,  that  the  Parliamento  of  England, 
consisting  of  the  peop1e*s  chosen  deputies,  have 
always  been,  and  ought  to  be,  the  ordainers 
and  creators  of  dignities,  offices,  and  authori- 
ties within  this  nation,  and  have  of  right  exer- 
cised the  power  of  disposing  even  of  the  kingly 
office,  and  of  enlarging  or  restraining  the  king- 
ly power ;  and  have  questioned,  censured,  and 
judged  even  the  persons  of  our  kings  them* 
selves,  who  have  acknowledged  their  power  to 
be  only  intrusted  to  them  for  the  nation's  wel- 
fare.   English  kings  had  feared  the  people's 

complaints  in  Parliament,  well  aware  that  it 
wal  their  custom  to  choose  for  their  deputies 
the  most  known  champions  for  their  liberties ; 
and  none  of  the  kings,  in  their  highest  attempU 
at  tyranny.  Had  ever  dared  to  throw  aside  by 
force  as  many  of  the  chosen  members  as  they 
thought  would  not  serve  their  ends,  till  the 
time  of  the  present  Protector.  But,  they  ob- 
serve, the  chief  magistrate  now  in  office  de- 
clares that  his  prodamations  shall  have  the 
force  of  laws,  and  takes  upon  himself  to  be  above 
the  people  of  England,  and  to  censure  the  whole 


or  any  part,  by  no  other  rule  than  b»  owa 
pleasure.  Doubtless,  if  he  had  conquered  the 
nation,  he  yet  could  not  hut  know  that  the 
right  of  the  people's  deputies  in  Parliamcat 
wouM  remain  good  against  htm,  as  against  a 
public  enemy,  unless,  by  some  agreement  with 
the  people  in  Parliament,  he  were  admitted  to 
some  sort  of  governing  power ;  nor  could  be 
be  discharged  from  the  character  of  a  polilie 
enemy  by  any  agreement  with  a  part  of  the 
people's  deputies,  while  he  ^at  out  another 
part. 

These  gallant  and  high-spirited  men  eon- 
dude,  therefore,  with  protesting,  first,  that 
whoever  had  advised  or  assisted  the  Protector 
in  excluding  a  part  of  the  people's  deputies, 
was  a  capital  enemy  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  they  quote  the  instance  of  Judge  Tresiltaa, 
under  Richard  IF.,  who  w^as  executed  at  Ty- 
burn for  advising  the  king  to  dissolve  the  Par- 
liament. Secondly,  that  all  such  members  as 
should  sit,  act,  and  vote  in  the  name  of  a  Par- 
liament, while  other  legal  members  were  shot 
out,  were  to  be  accounted  betrayers  e/tJU  i^ier- 
ties  of  England,  and  adherents  to  the  ampitml  ens- 
mies  of  the  Commonwealth.  ^  % 

Nor  did  these  at  all  belie  the  leaeriptioa. 
They  had  at  once  passed  a  resolution  dedsia- 
tory  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  war  against 
Spain,  and  two  acts,  by  one  of  which  weie  an- 
nulled all  claims  of  Charles  Stuart  and  his  iaas- 
ily  to  the  crown,  while  by  the  other  additkaial 
safeguards  were  provided  for  the  person  of 
their  chief  governor,  Oliver  Cromwell.     With 
the  same  unanimity  a  supply  of  £400,000  hmi 
been  voted ;  but  when  the  means  of  raisiag 
the  money  came  under  consideration,  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevailed,  and  upon  this 
question  even  these  poor  tools  of  the  Protec- 
torate did  not  dare  to  commit  themselves  with 
the  country,  subdued  and  distracted  as  it  was 
beneath  the  hope  of  effectual  resistanoe.  Soom 
.proposed  to  inquire  into  the  coadoet  of  the 
treasury ;  some  to  adopt  improvements  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue;  others  reoonunend- 
ed  an  augmentation  of  the  exotae ;  and  others 
a  more  economical  system  of  expenditare.Xia 
the  discussion  of  these  questions  and  of  )^ 
vate  bills,  week  after  week,  and  month  ^ler 
month,  were   most   unprofitably  consumed; 
though  the  time  limited  by  the  Instrument  was 
passed,  still  the  money-bill  had  made  no  prof- 
ress;  and,  to  add  to  the  impatience  of  Cnan- 
well — ^who,  though  he  had  an  important  mat* 
ter  of  his  own  to  engage  him  meanwhile,  stdl 
showed  himself  impatient— they  eommenced  a 
series  of  infamous  cruelties  and  tortmea  againal 
Fox,  Naylor,  Biddle,  the  Quakera,  the  Unita* 
rians,  the  Muggletonians,  and  other  strange  m- 
I  ligious  sects  that  had  recently  started  up.    V 
V  TaII  this,  however,  while  it  added  to  the  Pro- 
tector's impatience,  was  secretly  advaneing  his 
design,  whidi,  with  his  more  private  creatures, 
had  been  in  disoussion  and  deliberation  ever 
since  this  Parliament  assembled.    This  was 
no  less  than  the  expediency  of  venturing  on  a 
revival  of  kingship,  ana  assuming  for  himaeif 
the  crown.    Tlie  strongest  efl^t  he  was  yet 
called  on  to  encounter  had  been  wrought  agaiaat 
the  Protectorate  by  the  gallant  remonstrance 
he  had  just  provoked :  everywhere  aroend  him 
were  symptoms  of  dissolution  and  ffiangn^ 
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whtdi  it  would  speedily  require  some  bold  and 
DOTel  course  of  policy  to  gather  up  for  ereo 
commoo  safety ;  bis  major-generals  were  ba- 
ted tiDif ersally ;  tbe  system  he  had  hoped  to 
sstablisb  was  confessedly  a  failure ;  that  Tery 
lystem,  howcTer,  had  prepared  the  way  for 
my  change  as  some  relief;  and  some  change 
there  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  since  all  the 
Icsigns  be  held  once,  in  connexion  with  the 
E*rotectorate,  had  either  been  thwarted  or  had 
itterly  failed.  He  now  saw,  in  addition,  that 
:he  Presbyterian  and  sectarian  measures  of  this 
Parliament — repulsive  to  tbe  general  body  of 
ibe  people-- would  give  him  for  tbe  moment  a 
SctitiOQs  consideration  fbr  superior  wisdom  and 
^eotleness.  Having  satisfied  himself,  in  any 
^ase,  that  now  was  the  fit  time  to  strike  the 
>low,  he  suffered  not  the  delay  of  another 
nsUnL  / ' 

Tbe  first  idea  he  had  was  to  seize  the  occa- 
ikm  of  propitiating  the  peo|de,  still  more  than  in 
I  disapproval  of  the  sectarian  cruelties  of  the 
Parliament,  by  eflTecting  a  dissolution  of  the 
Kiwera  of  the  major-generals !  He,  therefore, 
irho  had  called  that  ^dy  into  existence — who, 
it  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  bad  been  elo- 
[uent  in  their  praise— he  who  had  declared 
hat,  alter  his  experience  of  their  utility,  •'  if 
lie  thing  were  undone,  he  would  do  it  again*' 
—he  now  not  only  abandoned  them  himself, 
rat  instmcted  those  over  whom  he  had  tbe 
greatest  influence  in  the  House,  to  conduct  the 
>ppoeition  against  them !  He  overreached  him- 
ie\f  io  this,  as  he  afterward  discovered,  most 
igregioQsly. 

The  subject  was  opened  in  the  House  on  the 
juestioo  of  the  legal  confirmation  of  the  ma- 
jor-generals,  according  to  a  previous  wily 
icbeme,  by  the  Protector's  son-in-law  Clay- 
>ole,  who  said  he  did  but  start  the  game,  and 
Dost  leave  it  to  others  more  experienced  than 
le  to  follow  in  the  chase.  He  should,  there- 
ore,  only  say,  that  to  violate  the  Act  of  Ob- 
iviott,  as  the  major-generals  and  their  instruo- 
ioos  had  invariably  done,  was  a  proceeding 
hat  should  not  have  his  approbation.  He  had 
relieved  that,  in  the  situation  in  which  the  na- 
ion  then  stood,  the  conwiission  and  measures 
tf  tbe  major-generals  were  necessary,  and  they 
Kight,  therefore,  to  be  indemnified ;  but  to  turn 
toch  proeeedings  into  a  law  was  an  affair  of  a 
rery  diflTerent  sort;  nor  could  he  admit  that 
be  authority  which  had  been  given  to  these 
tfBoam  was  fit  any  longer  to  be  continued, 
fhe  debate  Which  followed  was  unusually  long 
lad  obatinate.  It  continued  for  ten  sdccessive 
lays.  Lambert  and  the  major-generals  were 
(trenoooa  ia  supporting  the  measure,  and  Brog- 
liU,  another  dose  creature  of  Cromweirs,  as 
(treoiiOBsly  opposed  it,  and  spoke  for  the  in- 
cant  diapersioo  of  the  major-generals.  So  did 
^hitelodce.  At  length  the  Protector's  desire 
raa  even  more  directly  declared.  In  one  of 
be  later  debates,  a  lively  youth.  Colonel  Hen- 
y  OronweH,  grandson  of  old  SirOUver  Crom- 
vell,  aad,  of  course,  nephew  to  the  Protector, 
oae,  alter  Boteler,  one  of  the  major-generals, 
md  tlnisiied  bis  speech  in  favour  of  the  bill, 
ind  lepNed  with  great  smartness.  He  ob- 
«rved,  that  the  last  speaker,  as  well  as  aev- 
ml  thai  had  gone  before  him,  had  argued  that, 
utaaae  aoma  of  the  Cavaliers  had  done  amisa, 


all  ought  to  be  punished.  «  By  the  same  rule,*^ 
said  this  stripling,  *•  I  may  infer  that,  because 
some  of  the  major-generals  have  done  ill,  of 
which  I  ofller  to  produce  proofs,  all  of  them 
ought  to  be  visited  with  the  censure  of  this 
House."  Major-general  Kelsey,  who  probably 
held  himself  to  be  particularly  aimed  at,  imme- 
diately called  the  speaker  to  order,  and  insist- 
ed that  he  should  name  the  persons  whom  he 
charged  as  offenders.  The  colonel  declared 
his  entire  readiness  to  do  so,  and  that  be  sec- 
onded the  proposition  of  the  major-general. 
It  was,  however,  determined  to  put  off  this 
question  till  tbe  end  of  the  debate,  that  the  main 
business  might  not  be  interrupted.  A  similar 
scene  passed  with  another  member  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  tbe  major-generals  were 
flattered  with  comparisons  to  a  set  of  Turkish 
bashaws. 

Meanwhile'  It  was  intimated  to  young  Crom- 
well that  be  should  repent  the  attack  he  had 
made,  and  that  he  would  find  tbe  Protector,  hia 
kinsman,  greatly  oflTended  with  his  forwardness. 
Tbe  colonel,  we  are  told,  thus  rebuked,  imme- 
diately repaired  to  his  highness,  and  avowed 
what  he  bad  said,  holding  forth  documents  in 
his  hands  to  justify  his  assertions.  Cromwell, 
in  return,  reproached  him,  between  jest  and 
earnest,  with  the  rashness  of  his  conduct ;  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  interview,  pulled  oflTa  rich 
scarlet  cloak  be  happened  to  wear,  and  present- 
ed it,  with  his  gloves,  to  the  youth.  The  next 
day  Henry  Cromwell  came  down  to  the  House, 
wearing  these  tokens  of  bis  triumph,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  and  delight  of  some,  to  the 
trouble  of  others,*  and  to  the  special  mortifica- 
tion of  tbe  major-generals,  who,  by  the  deser- 
tion of  Cromwell,  found  themselves  subsequent- 
ly exposed  to  actions  at  law  for  the  exeretso 
of  those  powers  which  they  had  accepted  in 
obedience  to  his  command.  Tbe  result  of  the 
debate  was  to  disallow  their  authority  by  a  ma- 
jority of  134  to  88.  Lambert  and  Cromwell 
never  afterward  spokd  to  each  other. 

The  expk)sion  of  the  Sexby  and  Sytnieroombe 
plot  against  Cromwell's  life  now  happened  so 
opportunely  in  furtherance  of  CromweU's  de- 
signs, that  it  became  the  general  belief  after- 
ward that  it  had  been  porpoedy  forced  on  by 
Thnrloe's  spies.  A  casual  mention  of  the  pol- 
icy of  re-esublishing  **  kingship"  followed  im- 
mediately in  the  House,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  more  deliberate  and  explicit  reeommendation 
of  it  from  Mr.  Ashe,  who,  in  a  brief  discussion 
oil  the  Synderoombe  plot,  and  meaaures  for  the 
greater  safety  of  his  bigbness's  person,  re- 
marked boldly,  **  I  would  have  something  else 
added,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  tend  very 
much  to  the  preservation  ofhimaelf  and  us,  and 
to  the  quieting  of  all  the  deaigna  of  our  ene« 
mies — that  his  highness  wonM  be  pleased  to 
take  upon  him  the  government  according  to 
the  ancient  Constitution,  so  that  the  hopes  of 
our  enemies  and  their  plots  would  be  at  an  end.** 

This  suggestion  was  made  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1857,  and  seems  to  have  been  tolera- 
bly well  received  bv  several  of  the  membera. 
One  of  them,  indeed,  remarked,  that  he  did  not 
know  what  was  meant  by  the  «*  ancient  Con- 
stitution," if  it  were  not  the  interest  of  Charl^ 
Stuart,  whom  he  hoped  that  they  did  not  intend 
"*  Godwin,  ToL  ir.,  p.  SI>^MOr~Thvlo0,  tqL  Ti.7p»  ^^ 
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to  call  back  agaiD.  He  had  oo  wish  that  Crom- 
well should  be  appointed  the  viceroy  of  the  ex- 
iled king,  or  any  such  thiog.  But  another,  Mr. 
Robinson,  replied,  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
merriment :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  seriously  weighed.  *'  When/'  said 
he,  **  men  pull  down  their  houses  that  are  ru- 
inous, they  try  a  while  by  setting  up  shrouds ; 
but,  finding  them  drop  in,  they  build  their  hou- 
ses again.  I  cannot  propound  a  better  expe- 
dient for  the  preservation  both  of  his  highness 
and  the  people,  than  by  establishing  the  gov- 
ernment upon  the  old  and  tried  foundation,  as 
was  moved  to  you  by  a  grave  and  well-expe- 
rienced person."  Still  there  was  some  start- 
linff  resistance.  One  of  the  orators  exclaimed, 
**  Will  you  make  the  Protector  the  greatest  hyp- 
ocrite in  the  world!"  Yet  most  serviceable 
had  the  hint  and  its  preliminary  skirmish  prov- 
ed, since  it  marked  the  relative  quarters  of  fa- 
vour and  opposition. 

The  next  incidents  in  the  comedy  were  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  Cromwell  on  his 
escape  from  assassination,  and  his  own  prince- 
ly entertainment  to  the  various  members  given 
at  Whitehall.  As  soon  as  ever  they  reassem- 
bled, the  grand  scheme  was  fairly  broached. 
Whitelocke  had  been  asked  to  do  it,  but  warily 
refused.  He  readily  promised,  at  the  same 
time,  to  support  it  with  all  his  power. 
y  /  The  day  was  the  2dd  of  February,  and  as 
^  /  soon  as  the  members  were  seated.  Sir  Christo- 
f  pher  Pack,  an  alderman,  and  representative  of 
London,  who  had  been  lord-mayor,*  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  nation ;  suggested  that,  as  the  best  remedy, 
**the  Lord  Protector  might  be  desired  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  kino,  as  the  best  known  and 
roost  agreeable  kind  of  government  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;"  and  proposed  that  a  bill  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  should  be  read.  So  extraordinary  was 
the  sensation  when  the  word  kino  declared  it- 
self at  last,  that  many  members  rose  simulta- 
neously from  their  seats,  and  poor  Pack  was 
violently  borne  down  to  the  bar  ;t  but,  on  the 
restoration  of  order,  he  found  himself  support- 
ed by  Broghill,  Whitelocke,  and  Glyn,  and, 
with  them,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  lawyers 
and  the  dependants  of  the  court.  The  paper 
was  ultimately  read,  after  a  division  on  that 
question,  in  which  the  party  of  the  Protector 
gained  a  triumph,  carrying  with  them  a  major- 
ity of  144  to  64.  It  was  entitled,  **  An  humble 
Address  and  Remonstrance."  It  protested 
against  the  existing  form  of  government,  whieh 
depended  for  security  on  the  odious  institution 
of  migor-generals ;  and  it  provided,  in  a  series 
of  eighteen  articles,  that  the  Protector  should 
assume  a  higher  title,  and  govern,  as  had  t>eeu 
done  in  times  past,  with  the  advice  of  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  After  some  resolute 
opposition  from  the  Republican  officers,  among 
whom  Lambert,  Desborough,  and  Fleetwood 
made  themselves  most  prominent,  a  motion 
that  it  should  be  discussed  paragraph  by  para- 
graph was  carried  by  100  to  44.  Successive 
debates  at  once  began. 


*  And  it  aeooaad,  I  mmj  sqIiMb*  in  Htatk't  CkromieU^ 
with  the  gailt  of  embenliiy  a  cbaritoblc  fand  of  which  h» 
wae  oommiMiooer,  and  with  haring  earned  his  pardon  from 
Cromwell  by  tkt  frestnS  $wvie§.  Ha  waa  afterward  made 
mmotkiMlariMt  t  Ludlow. 


BRITISH  STATESMEN. 

/  The  opposition  of  Fleetwood  and  Deaboroagjb 
occasioned  great  surprise,  but  it  was  accoooi- 
ed  for  by  their  natural  timidity,  and  still  more, 
perhaps,  by  CromweU*s  desertion  of  ibem  in 
their  unpopular  and  ill-requited  service  of  ma- 
jor-generalship. Lambert*s  resistance  was  lA- 
tie  wondered  at,  since  Pack*s  proposition  would 
have  raised  a  lasting  barrier  between  bis  owa 
notorious  ambition,  and  the  means  which,  with 
a  special  promise,  as  it  was  said,  of  asaistaoce 
from  Cromwell  himself,  he  still  looked  for 
achieving  it.  The  fact  of  such  an  impoftaol 
matter  having  been  put  forth  withoat  either  eo 
operation  or  consent  from  such  men  as  these— 
the  most  essential  members  of  Cromwell^s  own 
council— shows  not  only  a  moat  passionate  de- 
sire for  it  in  the  breast  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
but  proves  that  (as  the  proceedings  on  the  ma- 
jor-generals had  led  men  to  suspect)  maaj  of 
the  most  weighty  consultations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Protectorate  were  not  held  in  the 
council  chamber. 

/  The  great  author  of  the  plot  at  the  same  time 
professed  utter  ignorance  and  unconcern  about 
it !  Strengthened  by  the  opposition  of  socb  mca 
as  Lambert  and  Fleetwood,  it  would  seem  that 
on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  debate,  which 
was  regularly  continued  on  each  section  of  the 
proposed  bill,  one  hundred  of  the  inferior  oficos 
waited  on  the  Protector,  to  entreat  him  that  be 
would  not  listen  to  the  idea  of  administeriog  the 
executive  government  under  the  proposed  new 
title,  suggesting  that  it  would  not  be  pleasing 
to  the  army,  nor  to  the  godly  and  pious  meoi- 
bers  of  the  community ;  that  it  would  be  has- 
ardous  to  his  own  person,  and  dangeroos  to  the 
nation ;  and  was  calculated,  in  the  result,  u 
make  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  fam- 
ily. In  answer  to  this,  while  he  affected  to 
ridicule  or  be  careless  of  the  title  of  kingship, 
he  yet  disclosed  the  deep  purpose  of  his  soul : 
he  retorted  back  upon  these  soldiers  many  of 
the  vilest  passages  of  their  own  policy  ;  be  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  sort  of  Pariiameat 
that  had  assembled,  and  asked  thein  ii  thete 
ought  not  to  be,  in  the  government  they  had 
themselves  erected,  more  liberty  of  cootroL 
There  was  a  time  when  they  felt  no  objection 
to  the  title  of  king,  for  the  army  had  offered  it 
to  him  with  the  original  Instrmnent.of  Govern- 
ment. He  had  rejected  it  then,  and  had  ao 
greater  love  for  it  now.  He  had  always  beea 
the  <*  drudge"  of  the  offioera,  had  done  the  vrork 
which  they  imposed  on  him,  and  had  sacriioed 
his  opinion  to  theirs.  If  the  preeeM  Pailia' 
ment  had  been  called,  it  was  in  opposttioa  to 
his  individual  judgment ;  if  the  bill  wbidi  prov- 
ed so  injurious  to  the  major-generals  bad  beea 
brought  into  the  House,  it  was  contrary  te  his 
advice,  fiut  the  officers  had  overrated  their 
own  strength ;  the  country  called  for  an  end  is 
all  arbitrary  proceedings;  the  punisbmeot  of 
Naylor  proved  the  necessity  of  a  obeck  on  ths 
judicial  proceedinga  of  the  Parliament,  aai 
that  check  could  only  be  procured  by  iaTmts^ 
the  Protector  with  additional  authority !  jlThn 
speech,  however,  which  haa  only  been  Hesf- 
ered  within  the  last  eight  yeara,  is  ao  rrmirt 
able,  that  I  here  present  it  to  the  reader  as  ii 
stands  in  the  diary  of  one  who  waa  preaeaL 

**  His  highness  returned  anawer  preeeailjif 
this  effect :  that  the  first  man  that  lold  boa  4 
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t  was  he,  the  mouth  of  the  officers  then  present 
meaning  Colonel  Mills) ;  that,  for  his  part,  he 
lad  neTer  been  at  any  cabal  about  the  same 
hinting,  by  that,  the  frequent  cabals  that  were 
igainst  kingship  by  certain  officers).  He  said, 
he  time  was  when  they  boggled  not  at  the 
f^ord  (king),  for  the  Instrument  by  which  the 
^oTernment  now  stands  was  presented  to  his 
li^hness  with  the  title  (king)  in  it,  as  some 
here  present  could  witness,  pointing  at  a  prin- 
fipal  officer,  then  in  his  eye,  and  he  refused  to 
iccept  of  the  title.  But  how  it  comes  to  pass 
hat  they  now  startle  at  that  title,  they  best 
Lnow.  That,  for  his  part,  he  loved  the  titles  a 
featherinahatf  as  little  as  they  did.  That  they 
lad  made  him  their  drudge  upon  all  occasions : 
o  dissolve  the  Long  Parliament,  who  had  con- 
racted  evil  enough  by  long  sitting ;  to  call  a 
Parliament,  or  convention  of  their  naming,  who 
net ;  and  what  did  they  1  Fly  at  liberty  and 
property !  insomuch  as  if  one  man  had  twelve 
K>W8,  they  held  another  that  wanted  cows 
»ught  to  take  share  with  his  neighbour !  Who 
»uld  have  said  anything  was  their  own  if  they 
lad  gone  onl  After  their  dissolution,  how 
ras  I  pressed  by  you  (said  he)  for  the  rooting 
mt  of  the  ministry ;  nay,  rather  than  fail,  to 
itanre  them  out !  A  Parliament  was  afler- 
xrard  called ;  they  sat  five  months  :  it  is  true, 
ure  hardly  heard  of  them  in  all  that  time.  They 
ook  the  Instrument  into  debate,  and  they  must 
leeds  be  dissolved;  and  yet  stood  not  the  fnstru- 
nent  in  need  of  mending  1  Was  not  the  ease 
lard  tailh  me,  to  be  put  upon  to  swear  to  that  which 
COS  so  hard  to  be  kept  f  Some  time  af\er  that, 
fou  thought  it  was  necessary  to  have  major- 
^nerals,  and  the  first  rise  to  that  motion 
which  was  the  late  general  insurrections)  was 
justifiable ;  and  you,  major-generals,  did  your 
Hwts  well.  You  might  have  gone  on.  Who  bid 
fou  to  go  to  the  House  with  a  hill,  and  there  receive 
t  foU  1  After  you  had  exercised  this  power  a 
nrhile,  impatient  were  you  till  a  Parliament  was 
railed.  I  gave  my  vote  against  it,  but  you 
;were]  confident,  by  your  own  strength  and 
nterest,  to  get  men  chosen  to  your  heart*s  de- 
tire.  How  you  have  failed  therein,  and  how  much 
he  country  hath  been  disobliged,  is  well  krwwn, 
rbat  it  is  time  to  come  to  a  settlement,  and  lay 
iside  arbitrary  proceedings,  so  unacceptable  to  the 
teuton ;  and  by  the  proceedings  of  this  Parlia- 
nent,  you  see  they  stand  in  need  of  a  check,  or 
talanetng  power  [meaning  the  House  of  Lords, 
>r  a  bouse  so  constituted],  for  the  case  of  James 
VAylor  might  happen  to  be  your  own  case.  By 
heir  judicial  power  they  fall  upon  life  and 
nemtier,  and  doth  the  Instrument  enable  me  to 
ontrolitV 

*  SloAM  MSS.  Additicmt  to  Ascongh.  It  it  now  ap- 
leoded  to  tho  Diaiy  of  Banton.  One  of  CronwelPi  roost 
•marfcable  •ccompIithmoBts  in  the  art  of  dissimalatioa 
wm»  this  power  he  nad,  as  in  the  present  speech,  of  aocom- 
oodatiaff  his  craft,  whether  of  cajcrferj,  expostulation,  or 
hrMt,  to  the  Tsrioat  manners  and  nicest  habiu  of  thinkinf 
4  his  varions  Ttctims  or  dopes.  Thus,  too,  when  even  the 
rcMinc  Qoaker  most  denounce  to  him  the  iniqaitr  of  war 
Lod  its  aph<4den,  he  would  be  answered  with,  **  It  is  very 
fOod  ;  it  IS  tmth :  if  THOO  and  I  wers  bat  an  hoar  of  a  dajr 
ocvtber,  we  sboald  be  nearer  one  to  the  other."  I  am  re- 
osadod  of  this  anecdote  hy  its  qnotation  in  the  last  Tolame 
tf  ihm  **  History  of  the  Colonisation  of  the  United  Sutes, 
y  0«orgs  Bancroft ;"  a  wcnrk  of  the  deepest  interest  to  anj 
todent  of  the  times  to  which  these  memoirs  have  been  de- 
'oc««i,  nod  exeented  in  a  manner,  whether  its  style  or  opin- 
9nM  ara  refarded,  that  mast  elovato  in  fenerai  esteem  the 
lafinnal  Utantim  of  AMerioa. 


This  extraordinary  harangue,  in  which  we 
may  discover  the  Lord  Protector's  most  pecu* 
liar  and  striking  mode  of  dealing  with  his  old 
brethren  in  arms,  was  in  a  great  degree  suc- 
cessful. Several  of  the  officers  at  once  **  dis* 
covered  a  leaning"  to  the  recommendation  of 
their  old  general.  In  conclusion,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made,  in  pursuance  of  which  the 
measure  was  allowed  to  proceed.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  question  of  the  title  under 
which  the  executive  government  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised should  be  "postponed  till  the  last,  and 
that  the  Parliament  should  come  to  vote  that 
no  provision  in  the  bill  should  be  regarded  as 
binding  till  the  whole  bad  been  gone  through. 
In  return  for  these  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  Protector,  the  officers  consented  that  that 
particular  proposition  should  pass  in  virtue  of 
which  the  present  chief  magistrate  should  be 
authorized  to  name  his  successor,  and  the  other 
also,  which  was  in  favour  of  the  Parliament 
consisting  of  two  Houses.  The  issue  of  this 
conference  confirmed  Cromwell  in  his  resolu- 
tion of  pursuing  his  purpose  to  the  last. 

The  officers  fulfilled  their  pledge,  and  their 
part  of  the  compact  was  executed  to  the  letter. 
The  first  article  of  the  remonstrance  consisted 
of  two  propositions :  the  first,  praying  that 
Cromwell  would  hold  the  office  of  chief  magis- 
trate with  the  title  of  king ;  the  second,  that 
he  wuuld  please,  during  his  lifetime,  to  name 
the  person  who  should  succeed  him.  The  first 
was  postponed ;  the  second  was  immediately 
adopted.  The  second  article  was,  that  there 
should  be  Parliaments  once  in  three  years  at 
farthest,  to  consist  of  two  Houses,  constituted 
I  in  such  a  manner  as  should  hereafter  be  agreed 
on  and  declared.  This  was  voted  without  a 
division.  The  third  article  prescribed  that  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  privileges  of  Parliament 
should  be  preserved  and  maintained,  and  that 
the  chief  magistrate  should  not  break  or  inter- 
rupt them,  nor  sufler  them  to  be  broken  or  in- 
terrupted; and,  in  particular,  that  those  per- 
sons who  were  legally  chosen  to  represent  the 
people  in  Parliament  should  not  be  excluded 
from  sitting  but  by  the  judgment  and  consent 
of  that  house  of  which  they  were  members. 
This  was  in  a  like  manner  voted,  and  imposed 
the  necessity  on  Cromwell,  if  he  continued  the 
present  House  of  Commons  under  the  act,  to 
restore  the  excluded  Republicans.  The  fourth 
article  related  to  the  qualifications,  either  ia 
point  of  loyalty,  or  of  religion  and  morality, 
which  should  be  required  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Conmions,  and  to  the  number  and 
dbtribution  of  members  of  which  that  House 
should  4x>n8ist.  The  fifth  article  directed  that 
the  members  of  the  other  House  should  be  in 
number  not  fewer  than  forty,  nor  more  than 
seventy;  that  they  should  be  named  by  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  approved  by  Parliament ; 
and  that,  upon  the  decease  of  any  one  of  them, 
no  new  member  should  be  admitted  to  sit  but 
by  the  consent  of  the  house  of  which  he  was  to 
be  a  member.  The  sixth  article  ordered  that 
no  new  law  should  be  made,  nor  old  one  altered, 
suspended,  or  repealed,  but  by  consent  of  Par- 
liament. The  seventh  article  directed  that 
there  should  be  an  annual  revenue  of  one  mill- 
ion for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  Um 
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sapport  of  goveniment ;  that  this  should  not  be 
altered  but  by  consent  of  Parliament ;  that  such 
other  temporary  supplies  should  be  granted  as 
the  Commons  might  judge  necessary ;  that  there 
should  be  no  land-tax ;  and  that  do  charge  or 
impost  should  be  laid  on  the  people  but  by  con- 
sent of  Parliament.  The  eighth  article  related 
to  the  privy  council.  The  ninth  article  direct- 
ed that  the  great  officers  of  state  should  be  ap^ 
proved  by  Parliament  The  tenth  and  eleventh 
articles  related  to  religion  and  toleration,  and 
provided  that  no  persons  who  acknowledged  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Scriptures  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  should  be  molested  in  the 
freedom  of  their  worship.  This  liberty  was 
not  to  be  extended  to  popery  and  prelacy 
There  were  seven  other  articles  of  less  im- 
portance, on  minor  matters  of  detail.  All  were 
passed. 

The  grand  article  was  then  discussed,  and 
after  two  days*  debate  was  carried,  that  Crom- 
well should  be  desired  to  take  on  him  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  title  of  Kino.  The  numbers 
were  123  to  62.  The  day  following  this,  it  was 
resolved  to  change  the  title  of  this  Instrument 
from  Address  and  Remonstrance  to  that  of  Pe- 
tition and  Advice ;  and  it  was  farther  determin- 
ed that,  unless  the  Lord  Protector  should  be 
satisfied  to  give  his  unreserved  consent  to  the 
whole,  no  part  of  the  Instrument  should  be 
deemed  to  be  of  force. 

They  now  took  it  up  to  Cromwell  in  a  body, 
and  to  their  amazement  were  received  with 
doubts,  and  uncertainties,  and  most  delicate 
scruples.  Widdrington,  as  speaker,  address- 
ed him  in  a  long  speech  in  commendation  of 
the  measure,  after  which  the  "Petition  and 
Advice"  was  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  House. 
In  reply,  the  Protector  observed,  that  of  all 
the  things  that  had  befallen  him  in  his  public 
life,  the  present  offer  struck  him  as  being  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  and  most  worthy  of 
deliberation ;  and  he  therefore  demanded  from 
them  some  short  time,  to  ask  counsel  of  God 
and  of  his  own  heart,  lest  his  answer  should 
savour  more  of  the  flesh,  proceed  from  lust, 
arise  from  arguments  of  self,  than  from  those 
momentous  considerations  by  which  he  desired 
to  be  governed  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
time  was  granted.  Three  days  after,  Crom- 
well addressed  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  request- 
ing to  be  attended  by  a  committee  of  the  House, 
which  accordingly  waited  upon  him  the  next 
day  at  Whitehall.  To  them  he  explained  him- 
self in  faint  and  unwilling  terms,  saying  that  he 
bad  not  been  able  to  find  it  his  duty  to  God 
and  the  Parliament  to  undertake  the  proposed 
charge  under  the  title  assigtied.  His  partisans 
immediately  understood  the  secret  of  his  dis- 
claimer, and  moved  that  the  House  adhere  to 
the  Petition  and  Advice  they  had  presented. 
This  resolution  was  carried  immediately  after 
the  report  of  CromwelKs  declining  the  honour 
intended  him.  With  this  vote,  they  presented 
themselves  once  more  on  the  foUowing  day,  and 
received  this  formal  answer. 

*'  That  no  man  could  put  a  greater  value  than 
he  did,  and  always  should  do,  upon  the  desires 
and  advice  of  the  Parliament,  readily  acknowl- 
edging that  it  was  the  advice  of  the  Parliament 
of  these  three  nations. 

*'  That  he  looked  upon  the  things  advised  to, 


in  the  general  notion  of  them,  as  tending  to  tbo 
settlement  of  the  chiefest  things  that  ooald  hM 
into  the  hearts  of  men  to  desire  or  endeavoor 
after ;  and  this,  at  such  a  time,  when  the  aa- 
tion  was  big  with  expectation  of  anylbiog  that 
might  add  to  their  better  being ;  and,  therefore, 
that  he  must  needs  put  a  very  high  esteem 
upon,  and  have  a  very  reverend  oplnioo  of;  any- 
thing that  came  from  them;  and  that  so  he 
hath  had  of  that  Instrument  presented  to  him, 
as  he  had  already  expressed  himself;  and  tlut 
what  he  expressed  had  been  from  an  bonei^ 
heart  towards  the  Parliament  |nd  public,  which 
(he  said)  he  spake  not  to  compliment  thea, 
being  past  all  consideration  of  that  kind,  seeing 
both  himself  and  the  Parliament  most  U  rmL 
now,  tf  ever. 

"That  in  this  business  they  laid  a  burdea 
upon  a  man  cooscidus  of  his  own  infirmities 
and  disabilities,  and  therefore  he  hoped  thai 
it  would  be  no  evil  in  him  to  measure  their  ad- 
vice and  his  own  infirmities,  seeing  these  would 
have  some  influence  upon  conscience;  con- 
science in.  him  that  receives  talents,  to  know 
how  he  might  answer  the  trust  of  them ;  that 
he  hath  had,  and  still  hath,  such  a  oonacieoee ; 
and  therefore,  that  when  he  thought  he  had  had 
an  opportunity,  lately,  to  make  an  answer,  he 
made  that  answer,  being  «  pnson  ikmi  kmi  ftoEs 
before,  and  tken^  and  since,  Uftimg  up  his  heart  to 
God,  to  know  what  might  be  his  duty  at  socb  a 
time  as  this,  and  upon  such  an  occasion  and 
trial  as  this  was  to  him. 

"  That  he  knew  great  place,  great  authority, 
to  be  a  great  burden,  and  that  ha  know  a  sms 
who  was  convinced,  in  his  conscience,  that 
nothing  less  would  enable  him  to  the  discharge 
of  it  than  assistance  from  above ;  and  thai  it 
concerned  such  a  person,  so  convinced  and  so 
persuaded,  to  be  right  with  the  Lord  in  aoch  aa 
undertaking ;  and  that  if  he  undertook  anything 
not  in  faith,  he  might  serve  them  in  his  own 
unbelief,  and  so  be  the  unprofitablest  aerraat 
that  ever  a  people  or  a  nation  had. 

"That  he  desired  leave,  therefore,  to  ask 
counsel,  being  ready  to  render  a  reason  of  his 
own  apprehension,  which,  haply,  might  be 
overswayed  by  better  apprehensions :  that  as 
to  the  point  of  liberty,  he  acknowledged  they 
had  made  provisions  for  it,  both  spiritoal  and 
civil  —  the  greatest  provision  that  ever  was 
made ;  that  himself  desired  liberty  to  vent  his 
own  doubts,  and  his  own  fears  and  scruples, 
though  haply,  in  such  cases  as  these  were, 
the  world  bad  judged  that  a  man*s  conscieecs 
ought  to  know  no  scruple;  but  thst  his  did, 
and  that  he  durst  not  dissemble  ;  and  therefore 
they  who  were  knowing  in  the  ground  of  then 
own  actions  would  best  be  able  to  measme  ad- 
vice to  others. 

"  That  there  were  many  things  in  that  Is- 
strument  besides  that  one  of  the  name  and  titSa 
of  king,  which  required  much  informatioo  as  ts 
his  judgment ;  and  that  it  was  they,  and  nooe 
but  they,  that  could  capacitate  him  to  recetre 
satisfaction  in  them ;  that  otherwise  tie  oust 
say  he  was  not  informed,  and  so  not  acted,  m 
he  knew  they  intended  he  should  be,  and  as 
every  man  in  the  nation  should  be. 

'*  That  he  could  not  tell  what  other  reUini  to 
make  to  them  than  this,  that  he  was  rrady  n 
give  them  a  reason  if  they  would  capacitata 
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him  to  give  it,  and  themselTes  to  receive  it, 
aod  to  do  that  in  the  other  things,  if  they  would 
inform  kim  a  Hide  more  particularly  than  the  vote 
passed  yesterday,  and  now  read  to  him ;  and 
that  he  hoped,  when  he  anderstood  the  grounds 
of  those  things,  the  whole  being  not  so  much 
for  their  good  and  his  own  as  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  there  would  be  no  doobt  but  that  they 
might,  even  in  those  particulars,  find  oat  such 
things  as  might  answer  their  duty,  bis  own, 
and  all  their  duties,  to  those  whom  they  both 
served. 

**  That  this  was  what,  with  a  great  deal  of 
affection,  honour,  and  respect,  he  offered  then 
tmto  them." 

The  information  he  here  asked  it  was  at  once 
resolved  should  be  granted.  A  committee  of 
the  House  was  named  for  conference,  and  to 
solve  the  apparent  doubts  of  the  Protector. 
This  committee  consisted  of  ninety-nine  per- 
sons who  had  voted  for  the  title  of  king,  or 
were  known  to  be  favourable  in  that  essential 
point  to  the  tenonr  of  the  Petition  and  Advice. 
The  list  included  Whaley,  Goffe,  and  Berry, 
from  among  the  major-generals ;  and  the  name 
of  Waller,  who  first,  as  we  have  seen,  publicly 
suggested  the  thing,  is  very  properly  to  be  found 
tbere  too.  The  speakers  in  the  conference 
were  Glyn,  Whitelocke,  Fiennes,  Lisle,  Lentbal, 
Colonel  Jones,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Onslow,  and  Lord  Broghill.  The  tenour 
of  their  arguments,  which  were  inordinately 
lengthy,  and  in  which  Cromwell  himself  was 
pertiaps  the  must  lengthy  and  the  most  able  of 
all,  may  be  thus  given. 

a/  Cromwell  proposed  to  argue  the  question  on 
mhe  ground  of  expedience.  If  the  power  were 
the  same  under  a  Protector,  where,  he  asked, 
could  be  the  use  of  a  king  t  The  title  would 
oHend  men  who,  by  their  former  services,  had 
earned  the  right  to  have  even  their  prejudices 
respected.  Neither  was  he  sure  that  the  re- 
estabUshment  of  royalty  might  not  be  a  falling 
off  from  that  cause  in  which  they  had  engaged, 
and  from  that  Providence  by  which  ^ey  had 
been  so  marvellously  supported.  It  was  true 
that  the  Scripture  sanctioned  the  dignity  of 
king,  but  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture  might 
be  opposed  "  the  visible  hand  of  God,"  who,  in 
the  late  contest,  **  had  eradicated  kingship."  It 
was  gravely  replied  that  Protector  was  a  new, 
king  an  ancient  title ;  the  first  had  no  definite 
meaning,  the  latter  was  interwoven  with  all 
oar  laws  and  institutions ;  the  powers  of  the 
cMie'  were  unknown  and  liable  to  alteration, 
thoee  of  the  other  ascertained  and  limited  by 
the  law  of  custom  and  the  statute  law.  The 
aboUtum  tf  royalty  did  not  originally  enter  into  the 
contemplation  of  Parliameni — the  objection  was 
to  the  person,  not  to  the  office — it  was  afterward 
effected  by  a  portion  only  of  the  representative 
body ;  whereas,  iu  restoration  was  now  sought 
by  a  greater  authority —the  whole  Parliament 
cf  the  three  kingdoms !  That  restoration  was 
indeed  necessary,  both  for  his  security  and 
th^rs,  as  by  law  all  the  acts  of  a  king  in  pos- 
session, bot  only  of  a  king,  were  good  and  val- 
id. Some  there  were  who  pretended  that  king 
and  chief  magistrate  were  synonymous ;  but  no 
one  had  yet  ventured  to  substitute  one  word 
for  the  oth^r  in  the  Scriptures,  where  so  BMay 
eovenaots,  promises,  and  precepts  are  annexed 


to  the  title  of  king.  Neither  could  the  "  visible 
hand  of  God"  be  alleged  in  the  present  case  ; 
for  the  visible  hand  of  God  bad  eradicated  the 
government  by  a  single  person  as  clearly  as 
that  by  a  king.  Cromwell  promised  to  give  due 
attention  to  these  arguments  ;  to  his  coTifidential 
friends  he  owned  that  hit  objections  toere  removed  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enlighten  the  igno- 
rance of  the  public,  he  ordered  a  report  of  the 
conferences  to  be  published.*     ^  \ 

Several  days  had  meanwhile  pasVed,  and  yet 
Cromwell  still  deferred  his  final  and  public  de- 
cision. For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  his  life, 
he  did  not  dare  to  seize  what  lay  within  his 
reach,  and  was  the  first  and  foremost  object  of 
his  desire.  The  resolute  withdrawal  of  Lam- 
bert he  had  been  prepared  for,  aod  would  not 
care  to  have  contested,  but  the  continued  aver- 
sion of  Fleetwood  and  Desborough  to  hilT grand 
design  held  him  fairly  at  bay.  He  employed 
the  interval  with  many  of  these  recusant  officers 
in  all  his  profoondest,  his  most  careless,  his 
most  deliberate  arts,  of  laughter,  of  serious  ar- 
gument, of  obscure  intimidation,  and  of  most 
accomplished  cajolery.  He  mixed  up  with  ex- 
quisite skill  in  tbe  various  efforts  certain  cas- 
ual but  powerful  arguments  deduced  from  an- 
other extensive  conspiracy  against  his  life  and 
present  power,  in  which  Harrison,  Venner,  and 
the  Fifth-Monarchy  men  had  been  just  engaged. 
Whitelocke  has  related  to  us  the  style  of  these 
strange  scenes  in  a  curious  passage  of  his  me- 
morials. ••The  Protector,"  he  says,  "often 
advised  about  this  and  other  great  businesses, 
with  Lord  Broghill,  Pierrepoint,  Sir  Cbarles 
Wolseley,  Thurloe,  and  myself,  and  would  be 
very  cheerful  with  us,  and  laying  aside  his 
greatness,  would  be  exceeding  familiar  with  us, 
and,  by  way  of  diversion,  would  make  verses  with 
us ;  and  every  one  must  try  his  fancy.  He  would 
commonly  eaUfor  tobaeeOt  pipes,  and  a  candle,  and 
now  and  then  would  take  tobacco  himself.  Then 
he  would  fall  again  to  his  serious  and  great  busi- 
ness,, and  advise  with  us  in  those  affairs ;  and  this 
he  did  often  with  us." 

A  not  less  characteristic  passage  from  the 
memoirs  of  Ludlow  will  show  the  nature  of  his 
attempts  to  overthrow,  or  moderate,  or  thrust 
aside,  the  scruples  of  Fleetwood  and  Desbor- 
ough. "Knowing  that  Lieut.-general  Fleet- 
wood and  Colonel  Desborough  were  particu- 
larly averse  to  it,  he  invited  himself  to  dine  per- 
sonally  with  the  colonel,  and  carried  the  lieuten- 
ant-general with  him,  where  he  began  to  droll 
with  them  about  monarchy^  and  speaking  sHght" 
ly  of  it,  said  it  was  but  a  feather  m  a  man*s  eap^ 
and  therefore  wondered  that  men  would  not  pkasa 
the  children,  and  permit  them  to  enjoy  their  rattle. 
But  he  receiveii  from  them,  as  Colonel  Des- 
borough since  told  me,  such  an  answer  as  was 
not  at  all  suitable  to  his  expectations  or  desires ; 
for  they  assured  him  that  there  was  more  in 
this  matter  than  be  perceived ;  that  those  who 
put  him  upon  it  were  no  enemies  to  Charles 
Stuart ;  and  that,  if  he  accepted  of  it,  he  would 
infallibly  draw  ruiq^  on  himself  and  friends. 


*  PablMhad  they  acoordinglj  wen,  in  a  very  thick  toI- 
niM,  oat  of  which  I>r.  Lingard  has  cooTojod  the  abatract  I 
have  arailad  mj9»\fo(  n  Uie  text.  Tha  book  waa  called 
**  Monardij  aaaerted  to  be  the  moel  andeat  and  legal  form 
at  govenutteat.'*  At  the  doae  of  the  third  daj't  confer- 
ence, the  Protector  dedaied,  both  to  Whitelocke  and  olk«n» 
thai  hia  ecmplee  were  eatirely  over. 
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Having  thus  sounded  their  inclinations,  that  he 
might  conclude  in  the  manner  he  had  begun,  he 
told  them  they  were  a  couple  of  scrupulous  fel- 
lowgf  and  so  departed.  The  next  day  he  sent 
a  message  to  the  House  to  require  their  attend- 
ance in  the  Painted  Chamber  the  next  morning, 
designing,  as  all  men  believed,  Iherc  to  declare 
hie  acceptation  of  the  crown  ;*  but  in  the  mean 
time  meeting  with  Colonel  Desborough  in  the 
great  walk  of  the  Park,  and  acquainting  him 
with  his  resolution,  the  colonel  made  answer 
that  he  then  gave  up  the  cause,  and  Crom weirs 
family  also,  for  lost;  adding,  that  though  he 
was  resolved  never  to  act  against  him,  yet  he 
would  not  act  for  him  after  that  time  ;  so,  af- 
ter some  other  discourse  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, Desborough  went  home,  and  there  found 
Colonel  Pride,  whom  Cromwell  bad  knighted 
with  a  fagot  stick ;  and  having  imparted  to  him 
the  design  of  Cromwell  to  accept  the  crown. 
Pride  answered,  *  He  shall  not.*  *  Why  V  said 
the  colonel ;  *  how  wilt  thou  hinder  it  t*  To 
which  Pride  replied, '  Get  me  a  petition  drawn, 
and  I  will  prevent  it.'  Whereupon  they  both 
went  to  Dr.  Owen,  and  having  acquainted  him 
with  what  had  happened,  they  persuaded  him 
to  draw  a  petition  according  to  their  desires 
While  this  was  doing,  Cromwell,  having  re- 
flected on  his  discourse  with  Colonel  Desbor- 
ough, and  being  informed  that  Lambert  and  di- 
vers other  officers  were  dissatisfied  with  his 
design,  sent  a  message  to  put  off  the  meet- 
ing in  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  to  desire  that 
the  House  would  send  a  committee  to  confer 
with  him  about  the  great  business  that  was 
then  depending,  intending  thereby  to  gain  time, 
in  which  he  might  be  fitting  the  officers  for  his 
design.  But  the  House  being  risen  before  his 
message  arrived,  and  so  out  of  a  capacity  to 
appoint  any  to  come  to  him,  the  old  committee 
that  had  been  formerly  appointed  to  that  end 
thought  fit,  by  virtue  of  their  general  instruc- 
tions, to  wait  on  him  to  know  his  pleasure. 
Accordingly  they  came  to  Whitehall,  where  they 
attended  tUfOut  two  hours,  and  then  a  Barhary  horse 
being  brought  into  the  garden  for  him  to  see,  gave 
him  an  occasion  to  pass  through  the  room  where  the 
committee  was  attending.  As  he  was  passing  by 
toithout  taking  the  least  notice  of  them,  one  of  the 
messengers  put  him  in  mind  that  they  had  at- 
tended very  long,  which  he  slightly  excusing, 
told  them  that  he  thought  the  Houses,  being 
risen  before  bis  message  came  to  them,  had 

*  Thii  {•  eonfinned  bjr  Tenr  many  aathoritiM.  White- 
look*  ttetet  ezpliciUy  that  the  Protector  was  aatisfied  in 
hie  private  jadyment  that  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  asiume 
the  name  and  authority  of  kin; ;  but,  he  addi,  *'  by  aolici- 
tation  of  the  Commonwealth's  men,  and  fearing  a  mutiny 
and  defection  of  a  great  body  of  the  army  in  case  he  ihoold 
take  that  title  and  office,  hit  mind  changed  ;  and  many  of 
the  oflScera  of  the  army  gave  out  high  threatening*  againit 
him  if  he  shonid  do  it."  The  tame  view  of  the  caae  ia 
given  in  a  letter,  dated  at  Whitehall,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
and  addrewed  by  Sir  Francit  Rnasel  to  hi*  aonin-law,  the 
Lord  Henry  Cromwell.  **  I  do  in  thii  (letter)  deaiTe  to  take 
leave  of  yonr  lordship,  for  my  next  is  likely  to  be  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  Yonr  father  begins  to  come  out  of  the 
doads,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  he  will  uke  the  kingly 
power  upon  him.  That  |rreat  noise  which  was  made  about 
this  business  not  long  since  is  almost  over,  and  I  cannot 
think  there  will  be  the  least  combustion  about  it.  This 
day  I  have  had  some  discourse  with  your  father  about  this 
great  business.  He  is  very  cheerful,  and  his  troubled 
thoughu  seem  to  be  over.  I  was  told  the  other  day  by 
Colonel  Pnde,  that  I  was  for  a  king,  because  I  hoped  that 
the  next  would  be  Henry's  torn."  Many  other  letters  from 
Tharloe  to  Henry  express  the  same  thing. 


not  empowered  any  persons  to  htm.  It  was 
answered  that  they  came  to  him  upon  the  feo- 
eral  instnictions  which  tbey  had  formerij  re- 
ceived from  the  House ;  upon  whicfa  be  told 
th^  he  would  send  to  them  some  other  rnNc" 
I  beneath  these  careless  delays  and  apparent- 
ly Hndiffisrent  movements  of  Cromwell,  there 
then  lay,  could  the  truth  have  been  unfolded,  a 
bitter  agony  of  pride  and  mortification  of  bean 
beyond  any  that  his  worst  enemy  or  victim 
could  have  desired  to  see  woricing  within  him. 
A  mean  and  spiritless  slave  to  the  vilest  pas- 
sions of  overwrought  ambition,  he  stood  there 
within  sight  of  the  glittering  bawble*  for  which 
he  had  perilled  so  much,  and  yet  dared  not  af- 
fect to  see  it,  but  would  stand  gasing  on  his 
Barbary  horse,  or  talk  of  a  toy,  or  sneer  aboot 
a  rattle,  or  laugh  at  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap, 
or  do  anything  to  cover  the  fever  of  that  imbe> 
cile  passion,  incapable  of  its  own  desire,  which 
raged  in  his  heart.  So  to  the  last  he  trifled ; 
and  at  the  last,  the  Republican  officers,  taking 
courage  from  bis  cowardice,  ventored  cHie  bold 
step,  and  dashed  down  his  hopes  forever. 

On  the  very  morning  of  the  oocurrence  Lod- 
low  has  last  described,  Desborough  mee  in  bis 
place,  and  announced  that  certain  offieos  of 
the  army  attended  with  a  petition.    The  Hooss 
voted  their  admission  to  the  bar,  aod  it  was 
presented  by  Colonel  Mason.    CromwelTs  ma- 
I  jority  were  prepared  for  a  petition  in  lavoor  of 
I  his  views.    To  their  surprise  and  coestema- 
{ tion,  it  set  forth,  **  that  the  petitioners  had  ba^ 
I  arded  their  lives  against  monarchy,  aod  were 
still  ready  to  do  so ;  that  they  observed  some 
men  endeavouring  to  bring  the  nation  under 
the  old  servitude,  by  pressing  their  general  to 
take  upon  him  the  title  of  king ;  that  they  hum- 
bly desired  the  House  would  continue  steady 
!  to  the  good  old  eavse,  in  defence  of  which  tbey 
I  (the  petitioners),  for  their  parts,  were  ready  to 
lay  down  their  lives." 

I     The  good  old  cause  !   When  Cromwell  heard 
this,  he  felt  that  his  hope  was  gone,  and  made 
what  merit  he  could  to  surrender  it  with  some 
show  of  dignity.    At  onoe  sending  for  Fleet* 
I  wood,  he  expressed  much  surprise  at  bis  not 
;  preventing  the  presentation  of  snob  a  petitioB, 
j  especially  as,  be  said,  be  must  know  dke  erawn 
I  would  never  have  been  accepted  by  him  mgttinsi  the 
I  inclinations  of  the  army ;  and  be  therefore  de- 
sired him  to  hasten  to  the  House,  and  prevent 
any  proceedings  upon  the  petition.    This  oflke 


Fleetwood  readily  undertook,  and  without  diP> 


Acuity  convinced  the  members  of  the  impropri- 
I  ety  of  considering  the  prayer  of  the  officers  un- 
til they  had  received  the  Proteotor'a  answer. 
I A  message  then  arrived  from  Cromwc^  desi- 
ring the  members,  instead  of  repairing  to  the 
tainted  Chamber,  to  meet  him  in  the  Banquet- 
ing House.  They  did  so;  and  there,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1667,  this  comedy — a  farce  it  might 
be  better  called,  save  for  its  length— oloued  wiU 
a  speech  of  <*  much  embarrassment"  from  Cross- 
well,  in  which  he  said  many  things  with  a  reach 
of  hypocrisy  that  might  well  embarrass  avea 
him.t    This  is  that  memorable  apeedi.  f  ^ 

*  Nor,  it  was  said,  did  this  exist  hk  imagmatioa  ealy! 
Welwood  asserts  that  «  crewa  was  aetoally  aaie  aad 
brou|ht  to  Whitehall. 

t  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  ot  Waller,  aaseita  that  **■  CiaK> 
well,  after  a  Ion;  conference  with  a  depvtatMo  c/  Plart»- 
meat  that  was  sent  to  invite  hisa  lo  tbe  atowm,  fvfesad  iw 
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«<Mt.  SFBAm,— r  eoipe  hitber  to  answer 
that  which  was  in  your  ]aat  paper  to  the  com- 
mittee yon  sent  to  roe,  which  was  in  relation 
to  the  destrea  which  were  oflered  to  me  by  the 
Honae  in  what  they  called  their  Petition. 

«<  I  confess  that  basiness  hath  put  the  Honse, 
the  Parliament,  to  a  great  deal  of  trooble,  and 
spent  much  time. 

'« I  am  very  sorry  for  that !  It  hath  cost  roe 
some,  and  some  thoughts ;  and  because  I  have 
been  the  unhappy  occasion  of  the  expense  of 
•o  much  time,  I  shall  spend  little  of  it  now. 

*'  I  have,  the  best  I  can,  resolved  the  whole 
business  in  my  thoughts  *,  and  I  have  aaid  so 
much  already  in  testimony  to  the  whole,  that 
I  think  I  shall  not  need  to  repeat  anything  that 
I  have  said.  I  think  it  is  a  government  that, 
in  the  aims  of  it,  seeks  the  settling  the  nation 
on  a  good  foot,  in  relation  to  civU  rights  and 
liberties,  which  are  the  rights  of  the  nation ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  found  to  be  one  of 
them  that  shall  go  about  to  rob  the  nation  of 
those  rights,  but  serve  them  what  I  can  to  the 
attaining  of  them. 

**  It  is  also  exceeding  well  provided  there,  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  honest  men,  in  that 
gre^t  natural,  and  religums  liberty,  tohich  is  lib- 
arty  ofamacience.  These  are  the  great  funda- 
mentals; and  I  must  bear  my  testimony  to 
them,  aa  I  have  and  shall  do  stfll,  so  long  aa 
God  lets  me  live  in  this  world,  that  the  inten- 
tions and  the  thinga  are  very  honourable  and 
honest,  and  the  product  worthy  of  a  Parliament : 
I  have  only  had  the  unhappiness,  both  in  my 
conferences  with  your  comroittees,  and  in  the 
best  thoughts  I  could  take  to  myself,  not  to  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  that  thing  that 
bath  been  so  oflen  insisted  on  by  you-*to  wit, 
the  title  of  king,  as  in  itself  so  necessary  as  it 
seems  to  be  apprehended  by  you. 

*'  And  yet  I  do,  with  all  honour  and  respect 
to  the  judgment  of  a  Parliament,  testify  that 
(utieris  paribus)  no  private  judgment  is  to  lie  in 
the  balance  with  the  judgment  of  Parliament ; 
hot,  in  things  that  respect  particular  persons, 
every  man  that  is  to  give  an  account  to  God  of 
his  actions  must  in  some  measure  be  able  to 
prove  his  own  work,  and  to  have  an  approba- 
tion in  bis  own  conscience  of  that  that  he  is  to 
do,  or  to  forbear  *,  and  while  you  are  granting 
others  their  liberties,  surely  you  will  not  deny 
me  this,  it  being  not  only  a  liberty,  but  a  duty 
(and  such  a  duty  aa  I  cannot,  without  sinning, 
forbear),  to  examine  in  my  own  heart,  and 
thoughts,  and  judgment,  in  every  work  which 
I  am  to  set  my  hand  to,  or  to  appear  in  or  for. 

'*  I  must  confess,  therefore,  that  though  I  do 
acknowledge  all  the  other,  yet  I  must  be  a  lit- 
tle confident  in  this.  That  what  with  the  cir- 
comstanoes  that  accompany  human  actions, 
whether  they  be  circumstances  of  times  or  per- 
sons, or  whether  circumstances  that  relate  to 
the  whole,  or  private,  or  particular  oiroum- 
stances,  that  compass  any  person  that  is  to 
render  an  account  of  his  own  actions,  I  have 
truly  thought,  and  do  still  think,  that  if  I  should, 
at  the  best,  do  anything  on  this  account  to  an- 
awer  your  expectation,  at  the  best  I  should  do 
it  doobtingly ;  and,  certainly,  what  is  so  is  not 
of  faith ;  and  whatsoever  i^  p^l^j  ]^hatsoever 

bo(  a  Mkl  to  hBT«  fainud  in  kit  ooMh  whra  1m  pwUd 
tmm  tham/*   I  ommC  And  saj  toUioritj  kt  this. 


is  not  of  fiiith,  is  sin  to  him  that  doth  it,  wheth* 
er  it  be  with  relation  to  the  substance  of  the 
action  about  which  the  consideration  is  con- 
versant, or  whether  to  circumstances  about  it 
which  make  all  indifferent  actions  good  or  evil : 
I  say  circumstances ;  and  truly  I  mean  good  or 
evil  to  him  that  doth  it. 

*'  I,  lying  under  this  consideration,  think  it 
my  duty,  only  I  could  have  wished  I  had  done 
it  sooner,  for  the  sake  of  the  House,  who  hath 
laid  so  infinite  obligations  on  me— I  wish  I  had 
done  it  sooner,  for  your  sake,  and  saving  time 
and  trouble,  and,  indeed,  for  the  committee's 
sake,  to  whom  I  roust  acknowledge  publicly  I 
have  been  unreasonably  troublesome — I  say  I 
could  have  wished  I  had  given  it  sooner ;  but 
truly  this  is  my  answer,  that  (although  I  think 
the  government  doth  consist  of  very  excellent 
parts,  in  all  but  in  that  one  thing,  the  title,  as 
to  me)  I  should  not  be  an  honest  man  if  I 
should  not  tell  you  that  I  cannot  accept  of  the 
government,  nor  undertake  the  trouble  and 
charge  of  it.  I  have  a  little  more  experiment- 
ed than  everybody  what  troubles  and  difficulties 
do  befall  men  under  such  trusts  and  in  such 
undertakings.  I  say  I  am  persuaded  to  return 
this  answer  to  you,  that  I  cannot  undertake 
the  government  with  the  title  of  king ;  and 
that  is  my  answer  to  this  great  and  weighty 
business." 

/  JAll  that  could  now  be  achieved  was  to  pass 
tile  Petition  and  Advice  without  the  title  of 
king.  This  was  done,  and,  with  a  few  other 
unimportant  amendments,  received  the  Pro- 
tector's sanction.  The  House  at  the  same 
time  adjourned  for  six  months,  to  allow  the 
Lord  Protector  opportunity  for  the  formation 
of  the  other  House,  constituted  by  this  new  act. 
A  new  and  solemn  inauguration  followed.  On 
a  platform,  raised  at  the  upper  end  of  West- 
minster Hall,  and  in  front  of  a  magnificent 
chair  of  state,  stood  the  Protector,  while  the 
speaker,  with  his  assistants,  invested  him  with 
a  purple  mantle  lined  with  ermine,  presented 
to  him  a  Bible  superbly  gilt  and  embossed,  girt 
a  sword  by  his  side,  and  placed  a  sceptre  ot 
massive  gold  in  his  hand.  As  soon  as  the  oath 
had  been  administered,  Manton,  his  chaplain, 
pronounced  a  long  and  fervent  prayer  for  a 
blessing  on  the  Protector,  the  Parliament,  and 
the  people.  Rising  from  prayer,  Cromwell 
seated  himself  on  the  right ;  at  some  distance 
sat  the  French,  on  the  left  the  Dutch  ambassa- 
dor ;  on  one  side  stood  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
with  the  sword  of  the  O>mmonwealth ;  on  the 
other,  the  lord-mayor,  with  that  of  the  city ; 
and  behind  arranged  themselves  the  members 
of  the  Protector's  family,  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  Lisle,  Whitelodte,  and  Mofttagne,  each 
of  the  three  bearing  a  drawn  sword.  At  a  sig- 
nal given,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  heraldi 
proclaimed  the  style  of  the  new  sovereign,  and 
the  spectators  shouted,  "  Long  live  his  bifh- 
ness !  God  save  the  Lord  Protector !"  He 
rose  immediately,  bowed  to  the  ambassadors, 
and  walked  in  state  through  the  Hall  to  his 
carriag^^        \  

*  Dr.  LiBfard.  frdmWbiUlocka'i  Mtmorialt.    Bat  •  d«- 
Ui!«d  aoeount,  with  BMoy  pointa  of  Tiraoity  and  inurtit, 
will  be  Man  in  Appandix  K.    I  hara  alao  givan,  from  tha 
hand  (Appandtz  L.),  tha  aoooant  (with  i 
iaaaitad  aft      "     " 


incarpotatii 
Fkotaalar'a  HuMisL 


1  aftar  tha  Rattontioa)  at  tha  Laid 
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From  this  ceremony,  apparently  so  grand 
and  so  imposing,  may  be  dated  Cromwell's 
downfall.  He  had  failed,  and  the  sole  charm 
which  seemed  to  have  sustained  him  hitherto 
perished  in  those  words.  He  had  declared,  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  he  thought 
monarchy  the  best  form  of  government,  and 
yet  he  was  not  suffered  to  become  that  mon- 
arch. He  held  the  chair  of  another.  Many  of 
his  oldest  friends,  and  fellow-comrades  too,  had 
withdrawn  from  his  side,  and  he  bad  to  look 
for  the  familiar  faces  of  Naseby,  Dunbar,  Mars- 
ton  Moor,  and  Worcester,  in  the  ranks  of  men 
who  were  banded  against  his  life,  or — more 
bitter  contemplation — had  entered  an  immortal 
judgment  with  posterity  against  his  fame.  His 
mother,  whom  he  deeply  venerated,  had  per- 
ished some  short  time  before,  unable  to  live  in 
her  continual  terror  that  his  life  would  be  U- 
ken  by  assassins.*  His  most  beloved  daughter 
Claypole  is  said  to  have  already  estranged  her- 
self from  his  side,  where  he  would  have  al- 
ways had  her  present,  on  account  of  the  attach- 
ment she  bore  to  truth,  not  less  than  to  many 
of  his  political  enemies.  His  son  Richard,  to 
whom  he  desired  to  leave  the  power  for  which 
be  had  sacrificed  so  many  blessings,  was  inca- 
pble,  he  feared  too  well,  to  hold  it  for  a  day. 
Nor  did  it  seem  that  he  could  hope  to  leave  it, 
for  such  a  feeble  hand,  better  organized  than  it 
already  was,  for  his  own  health  was  known  to 
be  declining.  The  prospect  before  thia  great 
and  most  mistaken  man,  after  hia  second  most 
gorgeous  inauguration,  was  a  dreary  one  in- 
deed. Had  the  old  story  of  his  enemies  been 
true,  it  could  scarcely  have  left  to  him  fewer 
bop^  of  redemption,  t ; 


*  Lndlow  telb  ua  thai  **  hit  mothvr,  who,  by  n—oa  of 
hn  great  ag*,  waa  not  m  raaily  l«tt«i«4  with  tamputioiit, 
Torjr  much  roiatroatod  the  iwoe  of  atbin,  and  would  bo 
often  afraid,  when  the  heard  the  noiao  of  a  moaket,  that 
her  eon  waa  ahot,  being  ezceedinf Ij  diaaattafted  imUts  »%€ 
wdght  M«  Ami  onea  «  da^  at  Uatt:  bat  abe,  ahortl^  after 
d/inr,  left  him  the  poaaeaaioa  of  what  A»  held  in  jointnra, 
which  waa  reported  not  to  exceed  atxty  poonda  bj  year, 
thoQgh  he  oot  of  the  public  parae  expeadwl  much  more  at 
her  interment  in  the  abbej  at  Weatmioater,  and,  among 
otiier  needleaa  oeremoniee,  r^uaed  many  hundred  torchea  to 
be  carried  with  the  hearae,  thoogb  ahe  waa  buried  by  day- 
light.*' InaUad  of  thia,  ahe  had  prayed  of  her  aon  a  humble 
TUlage  burial-i^ace. 

t  Erhard  buiida  vp  thia  moat  ridieoloua  atory  from  the 
romantic  fictiona  of  Clement  Walker  and  othera,  which  ia 
yet  worth  qnatinjr,  to  ahow  the  feeling  which  waa  enconr- 
"  g  Cromwell  until  within  the  laat  century. 


ing  I 


aged    __, ^ 

**  We  hare  a  stmnge  atory  in  the  laat  part  of  the  Hiatory 
of  Independency,  which  the  author  aava  he  received  from 
a  peraon  of  quality,  vis.,  *  It  waa  believM,  and  that  not  with- 


out  aome  good  cauao,  that  Cromwell,  the  aame  morning  that 
he  defented  the  king'a  army  at  Woroeeter,  had  oooferenoe 
peraoaally  with  the  devil,  with  whom  he  made  a  contract, 
that  to  have  hia  will  then,  and  in  all  thinga  elae  for  aeven 
yeara  from  that  day,  he  ahould.  at  the  expiration  of  the  aaid 
yeara,  have  him  at  hia  command,  to  do  at  hia  pleaaore,  both 
with  hia  aottl  and  bodv.'  Thia  ia  alao  related  in  other 
printed  hooka :  but  we  haTo  receiv'd  a  mure  full  account, 
nerer  yet  publiahad,  which  ia  here  inaerted  aa  a  thing  more 
wonderful  than  probable,  and  therefore  more  for  the  diver- 
•ion  than  aatiafaotion  of  the  reader.  It  ia  a  relation  or  nar- 
rative of  a  valiant  oflker  callM  Liadaey,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cromweira,  the  firat  captain  of  hia  regiment,  and  there- 
fore commonly  oall'd  Colonel  Lindaev,  which  ia  to  thia  ef- 
UU:  On  the  Id  of  September,  in  the  morning,  CromweU 
took  thia  oflloer  to  a  wood*aide,  not  Air  from  the  amy,  and 
hid  him  alight  and  follow  him  into  that  wood,  and  to  take 
particuhur  notice  of  what  he  aaw  and  heard.  After  they 
had  both  alighted  and  aecur*d  their  horaea,  and  walked 
•MDe  email  way  into  the  wood,  Liadaey  began  to  torn  pale, 
mad  to  be  aeis'd  with  horror  from  aome  unknown  cauae, 
upon  which  Cromwell  aak*d  him  how  he  did,  or  how  he  felt 
hiaeelt  He  anawet'd,  that  he  waa  in  aooh  a  trembling  and 
ooDttemation,  that  he  never  felt  the  like  ia  all  the  ooaflfcta 


Tet  he  made  a  rally  in  his  foreign  adminis- 
tration, where  his  genius,  which  bad  there  a 
theatre  for  its  exercise  unencumbered  with  bis 
follies  or  his  crimes,  still  shone  supreme.*   The 


and  battela  he  had  been  eanc'd  ia ;  hat  wheCker  k  pt9» 
ceed*d  from^he  gloomineea  oi  the  plaee«  or  the  tempeinmeat 
of  hia  body,  he  knew  not.  *  How  now  !*  aaid  Croawell ; 
*what!  troubl'd  with  TaponraT  Cooae  fbrwmrda.  maar 
They  had  not  gone  above  twen^  T**^  before  Liadaey  ea 
a  aoddea  atood  atill,  aad  cry'd  out,  by  all  that*a  good,  he 
waa  aeix*d  with  auch  nnacoountable  terror  aad  aatoaiai^ 
ment,  that  it  waa  impoeaible  for  him  to  atir  oae  alep  farther 
Upon  whiclf  Cromwell  calPd  him  famt-heaited  fool,  aad  M4 
him  atand  there  and  obeerve,  or  be  witneee ;  aad  thee  wdr 
vanciog  to  eome  diatance  ftom  him,  he  met  with  a  grave 
elderly  man,  with  a  roll  of  parchment  ia  hie  haad,  who  de- 
liveHd  it  to  Cromwell,  who  eagerir  perea'd  it.  Liadaey,  a 
little  recover*d  from  hia  fear,  heard  aeveral  load  worda  be- 
tween them ;  particularly  Cromwell  aaid, '  Thie  ia  bat  far 
eeren  yeara ;  I  waa  to  have  had  it  for  oae-aad-twoaty,  aai 
it  moat  and  khall  be  eo.'  The  other  told  him  poeitively  it 
ooa*d  Bot  be  for  above  eeren ;  vpoa  which  Cromwoll  cty*! 
with  great  fieroeoeea  it  ahou'd,  howerer.  be  for  foaiteaa 
yeara.  But  the  other  peremptorily  dedar'd  *  it  eoaU  aat 
poaaibly  be  for  any  longer  time ;  aad  if  he  woald  aot  take  it 
•o,  there  were  othera  who  would  accept  of  it.'  Dpoa  whieh 
CromweU  at  laat  took  the  parchment,  aad  rataraiar  ta 
Lindaey  with  great  joy  in  hia  ooontenance,  he  crj'i^  *  N«w, 
Lindeey,  the  battel  la  oor  own !  I  loag  to  be  •agag'd.' 
Returning  out  of  the  wood,  they  rode  to  the  army,  Cfom- 
well  with  a  reaolotion  to  engage  aa  aoon  aa  poaaibh,  aad 
the  other  with  a  deaign  of  leaving  the  army  aa  eoom«  After 
the  firat  charge,  Lindaey  deeertcd  hia  poet,  aa  * 
with  all  PHaaible  apeed,  dav  aad  aicht,  till  he  < 
county  of  Norfolk,  to  the  bouae  of  an  intimate  friead,  oae 
Mr.  Thorowgootf.  ouniater  of  the  pariah  of  Griomlaae. 
Cromwell,  aa  aoon  aa  he  miaaM  hvaa,  aeat  aU  waye  after 
him,  with  a  promiee  of  a  gwat  reward  to  aay  that  eboo^ 
brinr  him  alive  or  dead.'  Thoa  fas  the  aairatrve  e(  l«ad- 
eey  himaelf ;  but  eomething  further  ia  to  be  rMaember^  to 
compleat  and  confirm  the  atorx*  When  Mr.  Tborawgoed 
aaw  hia  friend  Lindeey  coom  into  hie  yard,  hia  hmm  aad 
himaelf  just  tired,  in  a  aort  of  mase.aaid,.  *  How  ae«r,  eoh^ 
nel !  we  bear  there  ia  like  to  he  a  twUel  ahorUy.  what ! 
fied  from  your  ooloara  V  *  A  battel  !*  eaid  the  otfiar ;  *  yee, 
there  haa  been  a  batul,  and  I  am  eore  the  king  ie  Wafea ; 
but  if  ever  I  atrike  a  etroak  for  Cromwell,  maf  I  periah 
eternally ;  fur  I  am  aure  he  haa  made  a  league  with  the 
devil,  and  the  devil  will  have  him  ia  due  time.'  T^ea  d^ 
airing  hia  protection  from  CmmwelH*  iaqoieifQn;  he  weft 
in,  and  related  the  whole  atory,  aad  all  the  cirraaKaawai 


concluding  with  theee  remarkable  worda :  *  That  On 
wonM  ceruinlydye  that  day  aeven  yeara  that  the  battel 
waa  fought.'  The  atrangeoMa  of  the  ralatioa  caaaM  Mr. 
Thorowgond  to  order  hia  eon  John,  then  aboat  twalvv  yoata 
of  age,  to  write  it  in  full  length  in  hie  cemaKOHpia 
and  to  take  it  from  Lindaey'a  own  mouth.    Thia  < 


place  book,  and  likewiae  the  aame  atory,  writtea  la  other 
hooka,  I  am  aaaur'd  ia  atill  preeerv'd  ia  the  faaHly  eC  the 
Thorowgooda,  but  how  far  Lindaey  ia  tu  be  believ'd,  aad 
how  far  the  atory  ia  to  be  accounted  incredi^,  ia  left  to 
the  reader'a  faith  and  judgment,  aad  not  to  aay  deUimiaa 
tion  of  oor  own."— £cAand*«  HuUtty  e/  fi^loa^  p.  101. 
"e  wit  aad  aa 


I  will  aobjoio  to  thia  a  piece  of  admiiable  i 
fir  which  it  ia  even  worth  while  to  praeerve  adeh  a  atary. 
Dr.  Nettleton,  an  aconmpliahed  phyeiciaa  of  the  la**  eea- 
tury,  waa  io  company  one  day  with  aevaral  goatleawa,  eoa 
of  whom  waa  laying  great  atreee  on  the  pojMlar  ariiuaal  I 
have  joat  quoted,  even  then  rife  with  weU-edocated  pet* 
•ona,  of  Cromwell'a  aeiling  himaelf  to  the  devil  before  the 
battle  of  Worceeter,  affirming  that  the  bargaia  woe  iatead 
ed  to  be  for  twenty^uoe  yeara,  but  that  the  deril  had  pot  a 
trick  upon  Oliver  by  changing  the  SI  into  IS :  aed  then, 
turning  hastily  to  the  doctor,  the  gentleman  aaked  him, 
**  What  could  be  the  devil'a  motive  for  ao  doing  r*  The 
doctor  anawered,  **  Tkai  kt  cmld  nel  UU  mUt  mma  ki»  aaa- 
<ive,  unlets  he  was  in  a  hurry  about  the  ReettmHtm.'* 

*  Mr.  Wallace  givea,  in  hia  moet  able  hiatory  of  Eaglaad, 
the  following  anecdote  of  thia  date,  in  itluatratioa  ot  the 
aacendant  of  Cromwell  orer  Mazaria :  **  Aa  Eaglieh  omv- 
ehant  resael  waa  unjustly  oonfiacated  oa  the  coaat  ef  Fraaoa, 
and  the  owner,  an  honest  Quaker,  applied  to  CrwaweO  ft* 
redreaa.  The  Protector  aakin|  him  whether  ha  wooM 
make  a  kmmey  to  Paria  with  a  letter,  waa  aaaweiad  ia  the 
affirmative,  and  deepatched  the  Quaker  with  a  foctar  Ie 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  demanding  redreaa  within  three  daya.  at 
the  expiraticm  of  which  he  peremptorily  ordered  the  Qtadter 
to  return.  He  obeyed,  aad  preeaateJ  himaelf  t«  CruaweO. 
'Well,  friend,  heet  thoa  thy  awaeyr  aaid  the  Ptmmttm. 
The  Quaker  aaid,  *  No.'  Crwawell  deaired  hioi  Ie  lake  aa 
farther  trouble,  aa  he  ilhoaM  take  the  amtter  iata  Me  «wa 
Ha  aooordifflj  MiaB4  and  aaU  tba  ftiit  two  Ftaack 
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details  belong  to  general  history ;  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  glance  so  far  at  them  as  to  state  that 
Mardyke  was  now  delivered  to  him  under  a 
new  and  larger  treaty  with  Masarin,  as  a  secu- 
ritj  for  Dunkirk,  and  that,  on  the  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  troo|>s  of  the  two  nations  at  the 
siege.  Louis  XIV.  made  a  journey  expressly  to 
see  those  of  Cromwell.  It  is  farther  recorded 
that  Lockhart  pai(f  him  this  compliment  at  the 
review— that  Cromwell  had  ei\joined  both  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  to  display  the  same  leal  in 
ihe  service  of  the  French  king  as  in  his  own  ; 
and  that  Louis  replied,  he  was  transported  to 
receive  so  noble  a  testimony  of  the  affection  of 
a  prince,  whom  he  had  d%Day$  considered  a»  the 
gremUet  emi  kappiest  in  Europe.  Anticipating 
the  events  of  a  few  months  later,  I  may  add 
that,  after  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk  to  Lock- 
hart  and  an  English  garrison,  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  cardinal  having  taken  up  their  quarters  at 
Calais,  Cromwell  seiaed  the  occasion  to  send 
Lord  Faulconberg,  his  son-in-law,  with  a  splen- 
did equipage  and  a  numerous  retinue,  to  com- 
pliment the  king  on  his  near  approach  to  the 
shores  of  Britain.  Here  Faulconberg  was  en- 
tertained with  every  possible  distinction.  Louis 
not  only  received  him  uncovered  at  his  public 
audiences,  but  also  at  a  private  visit,  which 
he  requested  from  the  Protector*8  son-in-law, 
when  they  talked  for  two  hours  in  the  garden. 
The  cardinal  was  equally  ceremonious.  He 
came  from  his  apartment  to  meet  the  ambas- 
sador, and,  after  an  hour's  discourse,  conduct- 
ed him  again  to  his  carriage,  a  condescension 
he  was  accustomed  to  dispense  with,  not  only 
to  all  others,  but  to  the  king  himself.  After  a 
stay  of  five  days,  Faulconberg  left,  charged  with 
an  honour  and  affection  for  the  great  Protector 
from  Mazarin  and  Louis,  r  t 

I  leave  this  redeeming  subject  of  foreign  pol- 
icy with  two  rare  and  memorable  missives.  The 
first  is  a  remonstrance  to  the  Grand  Seignior, 
respecting  the  unjust  surprisal  of  an  English 
ship. 

•*  Oliver,  by  the  grace  of  God  Lord  Protector 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  and  territories 
thereto  belonging,  to  the  high  and  mighty  em- 
peror. Sultan  Mahomet  Han«.  chief  lord  and  com- 
mander of  the  Mussulman  kingdome,  sole  and 
supreme  monarch  of  the  Eastern  empire,  gieet- 
ing. . . .  Most  high  and  mighty  prince. . . .  We 
doubt  not  but  you  have  found  by  your  owae  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  by  information  of  such  as 
have  bin  of  councell  with  your  royall  predeces- 
sors, that  the  amity  and  traffique  soe  long  contin- 
ued betweene  both  nations  hath  bin  of  great  ad- 
vantage and  benefit  in  many  respects  ;  to  the 
disturtkance  whereof  we  should  be  very  unwill- 
ing that  any  occasion  should  be  offered  on  our 
part,  who  desire  nothing  more  than  a  contin- 
uance and  increase  of  that  friendship  which  hath 
bin  established.    But  it  falleth  out  that  the  same 

■kipt  witUa  hi»  VMoh,  iiKUaioifUd  th*  Qoakar  oQt  of  Um 
procMda.  nd  paid  0T«r  Um  •nrpla*  to  th«  Franch  aabM* 
mim,  who  rabmittwl  to  this  rtry  rammM^  prooMdiof ." 


^ .J  fron  tht  uiiuiry  br 

MTBlbm, witJMMt u •xprMMooof  dMp ud  h—xtfmlt  refnt 
Olko  tharKnlr  •veal  wbioh  haa  ranorad  to  toddealy 
ftooi  MMBf  na  taat  •xotllaot  ponon,  in  whom  tha  poblic 
bava  kit  a  wrilar  of  vary  fraat  aad  varioat  aoooaplish- 
■  ■■!■,  Md  bis  aora  iatiauita  frianda  as  adriaer  aad  eoai- 
raaim  vhon  plaot  Uwj  will  vaialj  laak  to  sttppljr. 


hath  bin  too  frequently  interrupted  by  such  as 
exercise  pyracy  and  spoile  at  sea,  who,  though 
they  are  enemies  to  all  entercowrse  and  civil! 
society,  and  dishonorable  to  princes  and  states, 
yet  find  placet  of  retreaie  and  euccor  tn  some  pari 
of  your  dominums.  An  instance  whereof  (to 
omit  many  others)  appeareth  in  the  late  surpri- 
xall  of  an  English  ship  called  the  Resolution, 
which  being  laden  with  cloth,  tynne,  lead,  and 
money  (to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars),  and  bound  for  your  owne  port  of  Scan- 
derone,  was  yet  in  her  passage  (nere  Candy) 
assaulted  by  seaven  ships  of  Tripoly  (part  of 
your  Majesty^s  fleetes,  and  then  actually  in  your 
service),  and  by  them  carried  to  Rhodes,  an- 
other of  your  majesty's  ports,  where  we  are  in 
formed  the  captaine  bassa  hath  bin  soe  farr  from 
disowning  the  action,  that  he  hath,  in  scome 
and  contempt  of  the  capitulation,  secured  the 
ship  and  goods,  as  also  the  master,  mariners, 
and  passengers,  who  had  not  a  ragg  left  to  cov- 
er them ;  which  barbarous  act,  soe  repugnant  to 
the  tmperiaU  capitulations  (which  ought  to  be 
held  inviolate), «oe  injurious  to  trade,  said  soe  dis» 
honorable  to  your  majesty ^  im  cannot  pass  over 
toithout  a  due  consideration  and  representation  to 
you,  as  a  manifest  breach  of  peace ;  and  therefore 
we  doe  presume  soe  much  of  your  wisdoms  and 
justice,  that  you  will  not  only  command  a  to- 
tall  and  compleate  restitution  to  be  made  of  the 
ship,  goods,  and  money,  and  releasement  of  the 
men,  but  also  for  your  owne  honor  take  course 
for  suppressing  those  pyrates,  and  prohibiting 
their  retreate  into  places,  and  receiving  favour 
and  succor  from  persons  under  your  obedience, 
as  also  for  punishing  such  as  countenance  or 
abett  them,  and  for  a  general!  redress  of  all  for^ 
mer  injuries  too  commonly  practiced  on  our  peo- 
ple, both  to  our  dishonor  and  their  mreparable 
loss.  In  all  which  we  have  given  order  to  our 
ambassador  residing  at  your  high  port  to  in- 
fonne  you  more  particularly,  desiring  to  under- 
stand your  resolution  herein,  that  upon  knowl" 
edge  thereof  we  may  take  such  course  as  shall  be 
agreeable  to  justice  and  to  the  good  ef  our  people, 
whom  we  are  bound  to  protect  in  their  tawfuucours" 
es  of  trade.  And  soe  we  wish  you  health  and 
true  felicity.  Given  at  our  psilaoe  at  West- 
minster, this  11th  day  of  the  monetb  of  August, 
1667." 

The  second  is  addressed,  with  the  date  of 
the  same  day,  to  the  high  and  excellent  lord, 
the  Vizier  Azem.  **  Oliver,  by  the  grace  of  God 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominiona 
and  territories  thereto  belonging,  to  the  high 
and  excellent  lord,  the  Vizier  Azem. . . .  High 
and  excellent  lord. ...  As  we  have  now  done 
to  the  Grand  Seignor  your  lord  and  master,  soe 
doe  we  also  to  you,  complaine  of  an  act  of  vi- 
olence and  injustice  exercised  towards  divers 
merchants  of  this  Commonwealth,  interested 
in  an  English  ship  called  the  Resolution,  which 
being  laden  with  cloth,  tynne,  and  money,  and 
bound  for  the  Grand  Seignor's  owne  port  of 
Scanderone,  in  a  peaceable  course  of  trading, 
was  (notwithstanding)  in  her  way  (nere  Candy) 
assaulted  bv  seaven  Tripoly  men  of  warr  actu- 
ally ingaged  in  the  Grand  Seignor's  servioe,  and 
by  them  carried  to  Rhodes,  where  the  captaine 
bassa  hath  secured  the  ship  and  her  lading,  and 
imprisoned  the  master,  mariners,  and  passen- 
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gers,  being  in  namber  forty-fire  persons ;  which 
let,  8oe  contrary  to  the  emperiall  cafiitulations, 
and  to  the  very  essence  of  commerce,  being  an 
absolute  breach  of  the  peace  between  both  na- 
tions, we  cannot  but  judge  will  be  held  very 
dishonorable  to  the  Grand  Seignor,  and  accord- 
ingly to  be  resented  by  him,  eren  to  the  severe 
punishment  of  the  captaine  bassa,  who  soe  read- 
ily owned  the  action,  and  of  those  others,  en- 
emies of  humane  society,  who  are  guilty  of  an 
attempt  toefouU  and  disgraeefuU  to  a  numarch 
pretending  justice.  And  we  shall  not  doubt  but, 
as  an  intimation  of  his  justice,  he  will  command 
compleate  restitution  of  ship  and  goods,  and 
releasement  of  the  persons,  otherwise  you  must 
shortly  expect  a  ruine  and  dissolution  of  all  trade, 
besides  the  confusion  and  danger  that  may  grow  to 
your  owns  state ;  and  therefore  we  presume  you 
wiU  (though  for  noe  other  respect  than  your 
owne  interest  and  safetpr)  be  instrumental!  to 
procure  reparation  in  this  particular,  and  an  ut- 
ter extirpation  of  those  sea  rovers,  that  soe 
peace  and  the  effects  thereof,  which  have  bin 
found  soe  advantageous  to  both  nations,  may 
be  preserved,  to  the  mutual  good  of  each.  In 
an  which  we  desire  you  to  give  care  and  cred- 
it to  our  ambassador  there,  and  to  procure  such 
speedy  answere  and  returne  from  his  emperiall 
majesty  as  may  stand  with  equity  and  with  the 
continuance  of  that  amity  which  hath  bin  set- 
led  between  both  nations,  and  which  we  shall 
not  willingly  give  the  least  occasion  to  disturbe 
without  some  great  provocation.  Given  at  our 
pallace  at  Westminster,  this  11th  day  of  the 
moneth  of  August,  in  the  yeare  1657.** 

Lord  Faulconberg,  I  bare  intimated,  was  now 
the  son-in-law  of  Cromwell.  He  had  married 
the  Lady  Mary  Cromwell  some  short  period 
aAer  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament.  Some 
few  days  earlier,  the  Protector*s  youngest 
daughter.  Lady  Frances,*  had  been  also  mar- 


ried, and  her  bridegroom  was  aootber  meraber 
of  the  old  aristocracy,  Mr.  Rich,  graodaon  of 
the  Eari  of  Warwick.*  In  thus  effecting  these 
alliances,  Cromwell  betrayed  the  melaiicboly 
weakness  with  which  his  life  was  doomed  to 
close.  Deprived  of  the  title  of  king,  he  had 
fixed  his  afl'bctions  on  the  creation  of  the  other 
House,  granted  him  by  the  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice. It  occupied  all  his  thoughts,  and  was 
clung  to,  till  his  Hfe  had  fmssed,  with,  for  sodi 
a  man,  a  kind  of  imbecile  fondness.  Tbeae 
noble  alliances,  it  is  admitted  by  his  friends  and 
courtiers,  were  designed  to  aid  him  in  tho 
scheme. 

The  marriage  of  Lady  Frances  with  Mr. 
Richt  would  seem  to  have  been  a  love-matck 
too.  I  ascertain  this  from  a  eorions  letter 
written  bv  her  sister  Mary  to  Henry  Cromwell, 
and  which  proves  also  that  somewhat  similar 
difllculties  to  those  which  so  loo^  obstructed 
Richard's  marriage  with  Miss  Maiort  bad  oe- 
curred  here  also.  Not  the  less  does  it  prov« 
the  Lord  Protector's  fatheriy  affection  stronger 
than  any  politic  consideration,  and  illaBtrato 
generally  the  close  ties  of  love  which,  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  grandeur,  still  held  this  family 
together. 


*  This  is  th«  ladj  of  wkom  is  toU  a  naffokrly  well-at- 
tMtad  tttorr  of  •  prowMd  of  nuriafe  from  Charlcc  Um 
8«cand.    It  is  related  bj  Morrica,  chaplain  to  Lord  Bro^- 
lull,  in  hia  life  of  that  noblanian,  and  br  Bamet  (Histo^  '. 
of  hia  Owa  TiiMa).  who  ctatac  that  ha  had  it  from  Bmr* 
hill't  lipa.    It  mas  thoa,  baini;  said  to  balnof  to  tha  jrear 
1653,  tha  period  ia  which  Cromwell  had  all  oower  in  hia  ' 
own  handa,  and  before  he  had  openly  annmed  the  oflSoe  of  { 
ohiaf  mafiatrata.    Lord  firovhill  was  tha  aathor  ot the  prop- 1 
oaitioa.    Havinf ,  as  we  ara  told,  <^}port«mitiaa.  by  a  aecret  i 
correspondence  with  some  aboot  the   kior,  ne  sonnded 
Charles's  inclinations,  as  to  how  he  wontd  feel  respecting  • 
a  propoaitioa  to  restore  him  to  his  haradiury  dominions  by 
maana  of  saoh  a  marriafe*    The  royal  exile  raeaiTed  the  , 
propoaition  with  aridity.    lu  aathor  next  sUled  it  to  tha 
Bother  and  daughter.    Neither  of  them  showed  any  arer- 
siOQ  to  tha  sogfestion.    Harinf  aocoeedad  thus  far,  the  next ' 
boataaas  waa  to  bnak  tha  propoaal  to  Cromwell  himaelf. , 
Tliis  Brofhill  took  an  opportonilr  of  doing  in  the  following 
manner :  Being  one  dar  retamea  from  the  city,  and  wait- 
ing npoo  Cromwell  in  his  cloaet,  one  of  the  fint  questions 
with  whkh  ha  was  aoooated  was,  whether  there  was  any 
Bf  ws  7    **  In  troth  there  is,*'  said  Broghill,  **  and  rery  ' 
strange  news.**    «*  What  is  it  T"    "  It  is  in  everybody's  ' 
mooth,**  answered  the  oonrtier;  **bat  I  dare  not  mention 
it  to  yonr  axcallaney,  last  yon  shonld  be  offended.'*    Crom-  I 
well  told  him  to  speak  out.    To  which  Broghill  rejoined, . 
**  AU  the  news  in  the  city  is.  that  yoa  are  goinr  to  marry 
your  dauahter  Frances  to  the  Pretender."    The  general ' 
was  atrock  with  the  suggestion,  and  paced  op  and  down  tha  | 
room  two  or  three  times  in  silence.    '*  And  what  do  people 
say  to  the  tak  ?"    **  I  assure  you  it  is  rpceiTed  with  decided 
approbiCiun  by  the  majority.    Consider,  air,  that  by  it  yon  ' 
would  extricate  yourself  from  your  preseat  preoariooa  aitu- 1 
atton,  would  become  father-in-law  to  a  pnnoe  who  would 
owe  cTerything  to  your  interference,  might  retain  the  com-  * 
mand  of  the  army,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  become  I 
progenitor  to  a  raoe  of  kings."    •«  No,"  aaid  Cromwell,  af-  I 
tor  a  paaae,  *•  it  i$  imppsdiU :  ht  tnM  immt  /orgmt  ms  ' 
Of  tfMfA  0/ Aw /aMer." 


*  For  tha  axtraoniinaxy  iastiririaa  at  thin  amrivfa,  na 
sails,  p.  453;  aea  also  Appaodiz  H.^^  Coobt  Culcvvam, 

t  Mr.  Rich  died  a  few  months  after  tha  marnaga ;  aad  I 
mar  quota  a  letter  from  his  TraeraMe  grandfather  t»  Crom- 
well, in  fairaaaa  and  jostjee  to  the  evary-way  hsBanraHh 
taatimooy  it  baara  to  the  latter.  *^  My  paa  and  ay  havt 
were  ever  your  lordship's  serrants;  now  tbey  are  t 
your  debtors.  This  paper  cannot  enough  ooaftMa  j 
gatioDs,  a»d  much  laaa  dischaige  it,  for  yoor  rsi 
and  sympa&hixiag  letters,  which  (bacauaa  tha  valaa  ihsf 
darira  from  ao  worthy  a  hand)  express  aoch  ftithfal  aflee- 
tiona,  and  administer  such  ChrisUaji  adriea.  aa  re^en 
them  beyond  meaaora  welcome  aad  dear  tonsa ;  aaid  akhaih 
my  haariaeaa  aad  diatraotiaa  of  thoogbte  paravada  asa  rather 
to  peruae  thoee  excellent  lines  than  to  answer  tbcm,  aad  la 
take  relief  from  them  rather  than  make  a  retora  to  tham, 
vet  I  moat  not  be  ao  iBdol|eat  te  mine  ow«  eanowi  aa  to 
loaa  thia  opportvutv  of  bauw  thaakfal  te  ^oar  lesJahip  1m 
ao  great  a  favour.  Mr  lord,  Idare  notbaiaaaambfe_af  fhai 
hand  which  hath  laid  a  very  aharp  and  awnkiuf  i 


opon  me ;  bot  we  may  not  be  ao  praanmataoaa  aa  to  maha 
choice  of  our  own  rod,  or  ao  much  aa  in  thought  to  datrasl 
from  or  "dimiuiah  the  joatica.  aad  wisdom,  amd  goadaaaa  of 
God,  in  thaae  hard  eventa  which  must  all  stand  iwriUablai 
when  milliona  of  aneh  worma  aa  1  am  ara  gooe  to  daaC  I 
moat  needa  aay,  I  have  loat  a  dear  and  oeorfortahla  faiaiiua, 
one  in  whom  I  had  much  determined  mv  affaitii—  aad 
lodged  my  hopea,  are  now  rebuked  and  withered  bj  a  hasty 
and  early  death ;  but  my  property  in  him  waa  iukriat  to 
hia  who  hath  taken  him,  and  I  must  net  my  haait  ia  hia 
proceedioga,  makii^  it  my  care  aad  auit  that  theaa  evila 
which  cannot  be  averted  may  be  sanctified,  la  older  te 
which  I  desire,  from  thia  one  aad  insUnce,  to  aiyae  tha 
whole  worid  of  vanity  and  variablenaaa.  AJaa !  wW  a 
staff'  of  reed  are  these  thiaga,  which  have  ao  atoy  m  tha«- 
selvea,  and  therefore  can  give  none  to  us.  Thay  witacaa 
tbeir  own  impotency,  and  tbemsehraa  admoaiah  aa  to  prtah 
our  reat  above  thia  apfaeta  of  changvdble  aMrtaHty,  aai 
te  caat  aachor  in  heaven,  while  wa  caa  fiad  ao  hold  aa  dl 
on  earth.  Assuredly  he  that  will  have  and  hold  a  righi 
tranquillity  roust  found  it  in  a  sweet  fruittoo  of  Gad,  vrhiek 
whaeoever  wanU  may  be  secure,  but  caaaot  ba  qaiet.  Mj 
lord,  all  tUs  is  but  a  brokea  echo  of  yoor  pieas  «o« 
which  gives  sooh  case  te  my  onpreased  miad,  that  I 

scarce  forbid  my  pen  being  tedious.    Only  it  re  mem 

your  lordship's  many  weighty  and  aoUa  employ maata, 
which,  together  with  your  prudent,  heroie,  aad  baaiiwuahia 
managerv  of  them,  I  do  here  cnngratalato,  aa  well  aa  my 
grief  wifl  give  me  leave.  Others'  goodaeaa  ia  their  own : 
yours  is  a  whole  country's  —  yea,  three  kiagdnais ;  lar 
which  yoo  justly  posasw  intereat  aad  reaowa  witk  wiaa 
and  good  man  ;  virtae  is  a  tbausand  aaoatebaoaa.  Co  o% 
my  lord,  go  on  h^ipity,  to  lova  reli|prea,  to  ovamaliiy  it. 
Itfay  yoor  lordship  long  aontiaaa  aa  instraaieal  of  «aa,  a 
pattern  of  virtue,  aad  a  precedeat  of  glory !  Thia  la  tha 
inward  and  affeetioaate  pvayar  of,  my  hud,  yoor  kidatap^ 
moat  affectionate  aervant,  Waswiok." 
t  8aa  aaf  e,  p.  471,  at  acf  . 
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••  Dear©  Brother, — ^Yonr  kind  leters  do  so 
touch  enffag  my  hart  towards  jou,  that  I  can 
never  tell  how  to  expres  in  writing  the  tni  af- 
fection and  value  I  have  of  you,  who,  truly,  I 
thnik,  non  that  knows  you  but  you  may  justly 
claim  it  f\rom.    I  must  confes  myself  in  a  great 
fault  in  the  omiteing  of  writing  to  you  and  your 
deare  wif  so  long  a  tim ;  but  I  suppos  yon  canot 
be  ignorant  of  the  reason,  which  truly  haa  ben 
the  only  cans,  which  is  this  bisnes  of  my  sester 
Franses  and  mr.  Rich.    Truly  I  can  truly  say 
It,  for  thes  thre  months,  I  think  our  famyly,  and 
myself  in  perticnlar,  have  ben  in  the  gratest 
confusion  and  troble  as  ever  poor  famyly  can 
be  in ;  the  Lord  tell  us  his  .  .  .  in  it,  and  setel 
Us,  and  m^k  us  what  he  would  hav  us  to  be.    I 
suppos  yon  hard  of  the  breaking  of  the  bisnes, 
and  according  to  your  deser  in  your  last  leter, 
as  well  as  I  can,  I  will  give  yon  a  fuU  account 
of  it,  which  is  thes.    After  a  Quarter  of  a  yeor's 
admitoos,  my  father  and  my  lord  Warwick  be- 
gon  to  tret  about  the  estate ;  and  it  sems  my 
ford  did  ofer  that  that  my  father  expected.    I 
ned  not  nam  perticulars,  for  I  suppos  yon  may 
bav  had  it  fh>m  beter  hands ;  but,  if  I  may  say 
the  truth,  likink  ii  imu  not  so  much  tttat  a»  9om 
fritaU  rc9ont  that  my  father  diteotered  to  non  but 
my  sester  Franses  and  his  own  famyly,  which 
was  a  dislik  to  the  young  person,  which  he  had 
Irom  sora  reports  of  ^  being^  a  visiou*  nuM, 
rhtn  to  ^y,  and  tuck  hk  thrngs,  which  ofis  was 
done  by  some  that  had  a  mind  to  brak  of  the 
match.    My  sester  hearing  these  things,  wos 
reaolrd  to  know  the  truth  of  it ;  and  truly,  dued 
find  all  the  reports  to  be  fals  that  wer  raisd  of 
bim ;  and  to  tell  you,  the  truths  they  toer  $o  much 
tngagd  in  affection  before  this,  that  she  could  not 
thenkof  breakingr  of  it  of;  so  that  my  sester  en- 
gagd  me  and  aU  the  fnnds  she  had,  who  truly 
wer  very  few,  to  spek  in  her  behalf  to  my  fa- 
ther, which  we  deid,  but  could  not  be  hard  to 
any  purpos ;  only  this,  my  father  promised,  that 
if  he  wer  satisfied  as  to  the  report,  the  estat  shold 
mot  hrak  it  of,  which  she  was  satisfyed  with. . 
Bot  after  this  ther  was  a  second  trety,  and  my ' 
lord  Warwidc  desered  my  father  to  nam  what 
H  was  he  demanded  more,  and  to  his  utmost 
be  would  satisfy  him ;  so  my  father,  upon  this, 
Bttd  new  propositions,  which  my  lord  Warwick 
baa  answered  as  much  as  he  can ;  but  it  seems 
there  is  (Iv  hundred  pounds  a  yeor  in  my  lord 
Riche*s  hands  which  he  has  power  to  sell,  and 
Iber  are  some  people  that  persuad  his  highnes 
tbat  it  would  be  desonerable  for  him  to  con- 
dod  of  it  without  thes  6v  hundred  pounds  a 
feor  be  setled  upon  mr.  Rich  after  his  father's 
deth,  and  my  loni  Rich  having  no  esteem  at  all 
of  his  son,  becos  he  is  not  so  bad  as  himself, 
wiB  aot  agre  to  it ;  and  thes  people,  upon  this, 
persaad  my  father  it  would  be  a  desoner  to  him 
to  yald  upon  thes  terms — it  would  shew  tbat 
be  wos  mad  a  fool  on  by  my  lord  Riche ;  which 
tbe  truth  is,  how  it  should  be,  I  cant  understand, 
nor  very  few  els ;  and  truly,  I  must  tell  yon 
privatelie,  that  they  ar  so  far  enf^agd  as  the  match 
eanotbe  brok  of     She  acquainted  non  of  her  f rends 
wiik  her  resolution  when  she  did  it.     Deare  nroth- 
er,  this  la  as  fhr  as  I  can  tell  the  stat  of  the 
bisaea.    The  Lord  derect  them  what  to  do ; 
aad  all  I  think  ought  to  beg  of  Qod  to  pardon 
ber  in  her  dowing  of  this  thing,  which  I  must 
mf  truly  sho  was  pnt  opoo  by  the of 


things.  Deare,  let  me  beg  my  excuses  to  my 
sester  for  not  writing  my  best  respects  to  her. 
Pardon  this  troble,  and  belev  me,  that  I  shall 
ever  striv  to  approv  myself,  deare  brother, 
your  aflectionate  sester  and  servant, 

•*  Mabt  Ciomwbll.** 
This  Lady  Mary  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  family  counsellor  and  referee  in  all  their 
casual  misunderstandings  with  each  other.  It 
is  somewhat  interesting  to  find  her,  at  a  little 
eariier  date,  remonstrating  with  this  same 
great  and  able  brother  Henry  in  a  tone  which 
would  appear  to  countenance  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son*s  worst  scandal  against  him.  **Dkabb 
Bbothbb, — I  canot  be  any  longer  without  beg- 
ing  an  excus  for  my  so  long  silens.  Ton  canot 
but  hear  of  my  sester*s  ilnes,  which  inded  has 
ben  the  only  cans  of  it  Ton  might  justly  tak 
it  in  otherwis,  and  think  ther  wer  want  of  that 
afection  I  owe  unto  you.  Inded,  deare  broth- 
er, it  was  a  grat  deal  of  truble  to  me  to  think 
I  should  giv  you  any  ocation  to  think  amis  of 
me ;  for  I  can  truly  say  it,  you  are  very  deare 
to  me,  and  it  is  a  grat  truble  to  me  to  think  of 
the  destans  we  ar  from  on  another,  and  would 
be  mor  if  I  ded  not  think  yon  ar  doing  the 
Lord's  sarvis ;  and  truly  that  ought  to  saUsfy 
us,  for  whil  we  ar  hear,  we  canot  expect  but 
that  we  must  be  seprated.  Deare  Brother,  the 
Lord  direct  you  in  his  ways,  and  kep  your  hart 
clos  unto  himself;  and  I  am  sur  therin  you  will 
hav  tru  comfort,  and  that  that  will  last  when  aU 
this  world  shall  pass  away.  I  canot  but  giv 
you  some  item  of  won  that  is  with  you,  which 
is  so  much  feared  by  your  frinds  that  lov  you, 
is  som  deshonor  to  you  and  my  deare  sester, 
if  you  hav  not  a  grat  car ;  for  it  is  reported 
hear  that  she  ruls  much  in  your  family ;  and 
truly  it  is  feared  she  is  a  descountenanser  of 
the  godly  people.  Therfor,  deare  brother,  tak 
it  not  ill  that  I  giv  you  an  item  of  her ;  for 
truly,  if  I  did  not  dearly  lov  you  both  and  your 
oner,  I  would  not  giv  you  notis  of  ber.  Ther- 
for I  hope  you  win  not  tak  it  ill  that  1  hav  delt 
thus  planly  with  yon.  /  supos  you  How  who  ii 
is  I  mean ;  therfor  I  deser  to  be  excused  for  not 
naming  of  her,  I  deser  not  to  be  sen  in  it,  and 
therfor  deser  you  that  yon  would  not  tak  the 
lest  notis  of  my  writing  to  you  about  it,  becos 
I  was  deser*d  not  to  spek  of  it ;  nor  should  I, 
but  that  I  know  you  wiU  not  tak  It  amis  from 
your  poor  sester  that  lovs  you.  Deare  Broth- 
er, I  tak  my  leev  to  rest.  Tour  Sister  and 
Servant,  M&bt  Cbomwbll.  .  .  .  Her  Highnes 
deseres  to  hav  her  love  to  yon  and  my  Sester, 
and  my  Sester  Franke  her  respects  to  yoa 
both." 

1 '  Our  attention  is  now  caUed  to  the  last  great 
Uiblic  action  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  Protector 
Cromwell.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1658,  the 
prorogued  Pariiament  reassembled,  with  its  re- 
enforcement  (by  stipulation  of  the  Petition  and 
Advice)  of  upward  of  a  hundred  of  the  exda- 
ded  Republicans,  and  its  addition  of  the  other 
House.  This  other  House  consisted  of  sixty- 
one  members,  and  comprised  his  two  sons, 
Richard  and  Henry,  eight  peers  of  royal  crea- 
tion, several  members  of  his  council,  some 
gentlemen  of  fortune  and  ftmHy,  with  a  dae 
proportion  of  lawyers  and  oiRoers,  and  a  very 
scanty  sprinkling  of  persons  known  to  be  dia- 
aflbcted  to  bis  govenunent.    Of  tbe  aaoieiit 
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peers,  two  only  attended,  the  Lords  Eure  and 
Faulconberg ;  Lords  Warwick,  Manchester, 
Mulgrave.  and  Wharton  did  not  appear.  Even 
old  Warwick,  who  was,  as  we  hare  seen,  Crom- 
well's very  good  friend,  declared  that  "  he  could 
not  sit  in  the  same  assembly  with  Colonel  Hew- 
son,  who  had  been  a  shoemaker,  and  Colonel 
Pride,  who  had  been  a  drayman  ;  but  had  they 
driven  no  worse  trade,'' adds  Ludlow,  **I  know 
not  why  any  good  man  should  refuse  to  act 
with  them."  They  had,  however,  driven  a 
worse  trade ;  and  they  only  now  assembled  as 
members  of  a  new  nobility,  to  be  covered,  in 
conjunction  with  their  creator,  with  contempt 
and  scorn.  Whitelocke,  I  should  add,  was  also 
one  of  these  lords,  with  Lisle,  Glyn,  Widdring- 
ton,  Desborough,  Jones,  Fleetwood,  Claypole, 
and  others  of  that  class.*  Old  Francis  Rouse 
had  been  rewarded  with  one  of  the  sinecure  ti- 
tles for  his  services  in  the  days  of  Barbone, 
and  the  ex- Lord-mayor  Pack  had  become  as 
real  a  Lord  Pack  as  Cromwell  could  make  him. 
Our  old/riend  Lerithall,  too,  received  a  writ  of 
summons.  Which  is  toid  to  hive  delighted  him 
so  much  that  the  coach  in  which  he  rode 
through  the  Strand  next  day  could  hardly  con- 
tain him.  Men  might  well  grieve  when  they 
saw  the  illostrious  name  of  Hampden  in  such  a 
list,  and  think  it  pity  that  he  should  not  have 
**  inherited  his  father's  noble  principles,  though 
he  doth  his  lands."  The  sturdy  name  of  Hazle- 
rig  was  also  there,  but  only  that  his  formidable 
opposition  in  the  lower  House  might  be  cut 
off*.  He  contemptuously  refused  to  obey  the 
writ,  and  presented  himself;  with  his  old  friend 
Scot,  among  the  commoners,  who  had  taken 
their  station  in  what  was  now  called  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  witness  and  to  ridicule  that  new 
and  miserable  imitation  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
monarchy  I 

Called  by  the  *<  usher  of  the  black  rod,"  they 
had  found  his  highness  the  Lord  Protector 
seated  under  a  canopy  of  state.  His  speech 
began  with  the  ancient  address :  **  My  lords, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons."  It 
was  short,  a  circumstance  be  prayed  them  to 
excuse  in  conteguenee  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
but  full  of  piety ;  and  alter  an  exposition  of  the 
eighty-filth  Psalm,  he  referred  his  two  Houses 
for  other  particulars  to  Fiennes,  his  lord-keep- 
er, who,  in  a  long  and  tedious  harangue,  praised 
and  defended  the  new  institutions  under  which 
they  had  met. 

A  few  words  will  describe  the  brief  career 
of  this  wretched  absurdity.  Scot  and  Hazle- 
rig,  backed  by  a  formidable  majority,  whom 
they  influenced  by  their  eloquence  and  talents, 
flatly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  House 
as  a  House  of  Lords.  They  asked  who  had 
made  its  members  lords,  and  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  restoring  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
peerage.  The  reply  that  the  Protector  had 
called  them  lords,  and  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Petition  and  Advice  to  re-establish  the 
second  estate,  was  no  reply  for  Scot  or  Hazle- 
rig.  Whenever  the  Lords  sent  a  message  to 
the  Commons,  the  latter  refused  to  give  an  an- 
swer until  they  had  determined  by  what  name 
they  were  to  address  the  others,  and  to  what 

*  8m  AppMdiz  1.  for  mhm  cnrioot  estniett  from  tb« 
nuv  dcKTiptiooa  that  wtre  poblishwl  of  thtm  at  the  time, 
far  the  pWaaara  of  the  indigMuit  peofle  who  deejriMd  them. 


extent  they  were  to  admit  their  right  to  latOT- 
fere  with  the  deliberations  of  a  b<^y  to  whooi 
they,  in  fact,  owed  their  existence.  Were 
they  to  have  the  privileges  of  the  aDcient  peer* 
age !  Were  they  to  hi  empowered  to  neg»- 
tive  the  acU  of  that  House  to  which  thef 
owed  their  existence!  Was  it  to  be  hone 
that  the  children  should  assume  the  saperiori- 
ty  over  their  parents!  that  the  nominees  of 
the  Protector  should  contrcrf  the  repreaeata- 
tives  of  the  people,  the  depositaries  of  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  nation !  The  idea  waa 
scouted  with  a  hiss  whenever  it  was  broached 
anew.  . 

|.  CromwelK  In  an  unprecedented  state  of  an- 
ger and  excitement,  went  to  the  House  to  re- 
monstrate. M  The  character  of  his  address  may 
be  judged  m>m  one  of  its  opening  passages. 
*'  I  look  on  this  to  be  the  great  duty  of  my  fdaee, 
at  being  set  on  a  watck-towert  to  see  wkmt  nuof  k 
for  the  good  of  these  nations^  and  what  may  be 
for  the  preventing  of  evil,  that  so,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  so  great  and  wise  a  Council  as  this  is 
(that  hath  in  it  the  life  and  spirit  of  these  na- 
tions), that  Good  n&ay  be  attained,  and  that  evfl 
(whatever  it  is)  may  be  obviated.  We  shall 
hardly  set  our  shoulders  to  this  worfc,  unless  it 
shall  please  (^  to  work  some  convicUon  upoa 
our  hearts  that  there  is  need  of  oar  most  seri- 
ous and  best  Counsels  at  soch  a  time  as  this 
is.  ...  /  have  not  prepared  any  suck  wtatter  and 
rule  of  speech  to  deliver  myself  unto  you  as  perhaps 
might  have  been  more  fitter  for  me  to  have  done, 
cni  more  serviceable  for  you  to  understand  wse  ta, 
but  shall  only  speak  platnly  and  honestly  to  yam, 
out  of  such  Conceptions  as  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
set  upon  me.  .  .  .  We  have  not  been  now  foor 
years  and  upward  in  this  Grovemment,  to  be 
totally  ignorant  of  the  things  that  may  be  of  the 
I  greatest  concernment  to  us.  Your  dangexa 
(for  that  is  the  head  of  my  speech),  they  are 
either  with  respect  had  to  afi*air8  abroad  and 
their  diflSculties,  or  to  aflTairs  at  home  and  their 
difficulties. .  . .  Tou  come,  as  I  may  say  so 
now,  in  the  end  of  as  great  difficulties  aod 
straits  as,  I  think,  ever  nation  was  engaged  in. 
...  I  had  in  my  thoughts  to  baTe  made  this  the 
method  of  my  speech :  to  wit,  to  hare  let  yon 
see  the  things  that  hazard  your  being  and  your 
well-being ;  but  when  I  came  seriously  to  con- 
sider better  of  it,  I  thought  (as  yoar  aflkirs 
stand)  that  all  things  would  resolve  tbemselTes 
into  very  being,  Tou  are  not  a  nation,  you  wiU 
not  be  a  nation,  if  God  strengthen  you  sot  to 
meet  with  these  evils  that  are  upon  us." 

He  then  proceeded  to  lecture  them  oa  the 
benefit— the  necessity  of  nnan imity.  Let  them 
look  abroad.  The  Papists  threatened  to  swal- 
low up  all  the  Protestants  of  Europe.  Em^lsBd 
was  the  only  stay,  the  last  hope  of  religioo. 
Let  them  look  at  home.  The  Cavaliers  and 
the  Levellers  were  combined  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution ;  Charles  Stuart  was  preparing  an 
invasion,  and  the  Dutch  had  ungratefaUy  sold 
him  certain  vessels  for  that  purpose.  Bissen- 
sion  would  inevitably  draw  down  ruin  on  them- 
selves, their  liberties,  and  their  religion.  For 
himself,  he  called  God,  angels,  and  men  to  wit- 
ness that  he  sought  not  the  office  he  held.  It 
was  forced  upon  him ;  but  he  had  sworn  to  exe- 
cute its  duties,  and  he  would  perform  what 
he  had  sworn,  by  preserving  to  evwj 
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of  men  their  just  rights,  whether  civil  or  reli- 
ffioos. 

/These  gross  falsehoods  had  now  also  spent 
•ut  their  day.  No  one  among  the  Republicans 
cared  for  them  one  jot.  Accordingly,  when  he 
had  left  the  chamber,  over  and  orer  again  were 
messages  renewed  "from  the  Lords  to  the 
Commons,**  and  as  often  received  by  the  latter 
with  the  contemptuous  intimation  that  "that 
House  would  return  an  answer  by  messengers 
of  their  own.*'  Instead  of  returning  the  prom- 
ised answers,  hcAvever,  they  spent  their  whole 
time  in  debating  what  title  and  what  righu 
ought  to  belong  to  the  "other  House,*'  and 
whether,  inde^  they  deserved  to  have  rights 
or  title  at  alL     ^ 

,  Cromwell  seems  to  have  been  goaded  by  the 
nature  of  this  opposition — its  contempt,  its 
carelessness,  its  quiet  and  collected  defiance— 
into  a  state  approaching  to  insanity.*  His 
health,  as  he  himself  told  the  House  some  days 
before,  had  evidently  broken  much.  Nothing 
now  remained  to  his  distempered  thoughts  but 
a  dissolution ;  and,  having  taken  that  resolve, 
he  rushed,  with  the  headlong  phrensy  of  a  man 
who  dares  not  pause  to  think  what  he  must  do, 
to  put  it  into  instant  execution.  He  would  not 
wait  for  his  carri  ge.  He  suddenly  snatched 
up  his  hat,  waved  to  half  a  doxen  of  his  guards 
to  follow  him,  flung  himself  into  a  hackney- 
coach  he  saw  sunding  near  Whitehall,  and 
drove  to  the  door  of  his  "  House  of  Lords.** 
His  appearance  when  he  entered  bespoke  the 
concern  of  his  son-in-law  Fleetwood,  who  hast- 
ily ran  up  to  him.  Cromwell  told  him  abrupt- 
ly what  he  had  come  to  do.  Fleetwood  tried 
to  dissuade  him  *,  but  "  he  clapped,**  continues 
Ludlow,  from  whom  I  take  this  account,  "  his 
band  on  his  breast,  and  swore  by  the  living  God 
be  would  do  it.**  He  sent  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod  to  summon  the  Commons  to  attend 
bim  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  were  still 
engaged  in  discussing  the  title  of  the  "  other 
House**  when  the  usher  appeared,  and  they  ad- 
journed the  question  to  their  return,  uncon- 
scious of  what  awaited  them. 
/i,  Oliver  Cromwell  then  delivered,  to  the  last 
assemblage  of  men  he  was  doomed  to  meet 
within  those  walls,  his  last  speech.  It  was 
brief  and  passionate,  but  with  a  touch  of  occa- 
sional humility,  which  may  here,  at  least,  in 
the  circumstances  of  miserable  failure  that  sur- 
rounded him,  he  taken  as  most  sincere.  They 
are  proportionately  touching. 

"1  had  very  comfortable  expectations  that 
God  would  make  the  meeting  of  this  Parlia- 
ment a  blessing ;  and  the  Lord  be  my  witness, 
I  desired  the  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion to  these  ends :  the  blessing  which  I  mean, 
and  which  we  ever  climbed  at,  was  mercy, 
truth,  righteousness,  and  peace,  which  I  desire 
may  be  improved.  . . . 

**  That  which  brought  me  into  the  capacity 
I  now  stand  in  was  the  Petition  and  Advice 
giren  me  by  yocu  who,  in  reference  to  the  an- 
cient Constitution,  did  draw  me  to  accept  of 
the  place  of  Protector.  There  U  not  a  man  Uv- 
tjig  can  s€jf  Itoughi  U — no,  not  a  man,  nor  wom^ 
am  treading  upon  English  ground ;  but,  contem- 

*  **  Soai«tlunc  happtniiif  that  morainf  that  pat  thja 
ProUctor  into  a  rag*  and  panioo  near  unto  madnaM,  aa 
tbofi  at  Whitehall  can  witaeaa."— SmwmI  iVarrolMt,  p.  8. 


plating  the  sad  condition  of  these  nations,  re- 
lieved  from  an  intestine  war  unto  a  six  or  seven 
years*  peace,  I  did  think  the  nation  happy  there- 
in. But  to  be  petitioned  therennto,  and  advised 
by  yon  to  undertake  such  a  government — a 
burden  too  heavy  for  any  creature — and  this  to 
be  done  by  the  House  that  then  had  the  legis- 
lative capacity,  I  did  look  that  the  same  men 
that  made  the  frame  should  make  it  good  unto 
me.  /  can  say,  in  the  pretence  of  God,  in  com" 
parison  of  tohom  we  are  but  like  poor  creeping  ants 
upon  the  earth,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  liv» 
ek  under  my  wood  aide,  to  have  kept  a  flock  of 
sheep,  rather  than  undertook  such  a  government  as 
this  is  !  but,  undertaking  it  by  the  advice  and 
petition  of  you,  I  did  look  that  you  that  had  of- 
fered it  onto  me  should  make  it  good. 

"  I  did  tell  you  at  a  conference  concerning 
it,  that  I  would  not  undertake  it  unless  there 
might  be  some  other  persons  that  might  inter- 
pose  between  me  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  then  had  the  power,  to  prevent  tumultuary 
and  popular  spirits ;  and  it  was  granted  I  should 
name  abother  House.  I  named  it  of  men  that 
shall  meet  you  wheresoever  you  go,  and  shake 
hands  with  you,  and  tell  you  it  is  not  titles,  nor 
lords,  nor  party  that  they  value,  but  a  Christian 
and  an  English  interest ;  men  of  your  own  rank 
and  quality,  who  will  not  only  be  a  balance 
unto  you,  but  to  themselves,  while  you  love 
England  and  religion. 

"  Having  proceeded  upon  these  terms,  and 
finding  such  a  spirit  as  is  too  much  predominant, 
everything  being  too  high  or  too  low  when  vir- 
tue, honesty,  piety,  and  justice  are  omitted,  I 
thought  I  had  been  doing  that  which  was  my 
duty,  and  thought  it  would  have  satisfied  you ; 
but  if  everything  must  be  too  high  or  too  low, 
you  are  not  to  be  satisfied. 

**  Again,  I  would  not  have  accepted  of  the  gov- 
ernment unless  I  knew  there  would  be  a  just  ac- 
cord between  the  governor  and  the  governed ; 
unless  they  would  take  an  oath  to  make  good 
what  the  Parliament*s  Petition  and  Advice  ad- 
vised me  unto.    Upon  that  I  took  an  oath,  and 
they  took  another  oath  upon  their  part  answer- 
able to  mine ;  and  did  not  every  one  know  upon 
what  condition  they  swore!    God  knows,  I 
took  it  upon  the  conditions  expressed  in  the 
Government ;  and  I  did  ihmk  we  had  been  upon 
a  foundation  and  upon  a  bottom,  and  thereupon 
1 1  thought  myself  bound  to  take  it,  and  to  be  ad- 
vised by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and 
we  standing  unsettled  till  we  were  arrived  at 
that,  the  consequences  would  necessarily  have 
been  confusion  if  that  had  not  been  settled. 
Yet  there  are  not  constituted  hereditary  lords 
nor  hereditary  kings,  the  power  consisting  ill 
i  the  two  Houses  and  myself.    I  do  not  say  that 
I  was  the  meaning  of  your  oath  to  you ;  that 
were  to  go  against  my  own  principles  to  enter 
I  upon  another  man*s  conscience.     God  willjudgs 
I  between  me  and  you :  if  there  had  been  in  you  any 
i  intention  of  settlement,  you  would  have  settled 
I  upon  this  basis,  and  have  offered  your  judg- 
ment and  opinion. 

"  God  is  my  witness,  I  speak  it ;  it  is  evi- 
dent to  all  the  world  and  people  living,  that  a 
I  new  business  hath  been  seeking  in  the  army 
I  against  this  actual  settlement  made  by  your 
consent.    I  do  not  speak  to  these  gentlemen,  or 
I  lords  [pointing  to  his  right  hand],  or  whatsoever 
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you  wUl  call  tA«m— I  speak  not  this  to  them,  bat 
to  yoa.  You  advised  me  to  run  into  this  place, 
to  be  in  a  capacity  by  your  advice ;  yet,  instead 
of  owning  a  thing  taJcen  for  granted,  some  mtut 
have  I  know  what ;  and  you  have  not  only  dis- 
jointed yourselves,  but  the  whole  nation,  which 
is  in  likelihood  of  running  into  more  confusion 
in  these  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  that  you  have 
sat,  than  it  hath  been  from  the  rising  of  the 
last  session  to  this  day,  through  the  intention 
of  devising  a  Commonwealth  again,  that  some 
of  the  people  might  be  the  men  that  might  rule 
all ;  and  they  are  endeavouring  to  engage  the 
army  to  carry  that  thing.  And  hath  that  man 
been  true  to  this  nation,  whosoever  he  be,  es- 
pecially that  hath  taken  an  oath,  thus  to  pre- 
varicate 1  These  designs  have  been  among 
the  army,  to  break  and  divide  us.  I  speak 
this  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  army,  that 
these  things  have  not  been  according  to  God 
nor  according  to  truth,  pretend  what  you  will. 
These  things  tend  to  nothing  else  but  the  play- 
ing the  King  of  Scots'  game,  if  I  may  so  call 
bim ;  and  I  think  myself  bound,  before  God,  to 
do  what  I  can  to  prevent  that. 

**  That  which  I  told  you  in  the  Banqueting 
House  was  true,  that  there  were  preparations 
of  force  to  invade  us  ;  God  is  my  witness,  it 
hath  been  confirmed  to  me  since  within  a  day, 
that  the  King  of  Boots  hath  an  army  at  the 
water  side  ready  to  be  shipped  for  England.  I 
have  it  from  those  who  have  been  eye-witness- 
es of  it ;  and  while  it  is  doing,  there  are  en- 
deavours from  some,  who  are  not  far  from  this 
place,  to  stir  up  the  people  of  this  town  into  a 
tumulting — what  if  I  said  into  a  rebellion  f  And 
I  hope  I  shall  make  it  appear  to  be  no  better,  if 
God  assist  me.  It  hath  been  not  only  your  en- 
deavour to  pervert  the  army  while  you  have 
been  sitting,  and  to  draw  them  to  state  the 
question  atK>ut  a  commonwealth,  but  some  of 
you  have  been  listing  of  persons,  by  commis- 
sion of  Charles  Stuart,  to  join  with  any  insur- 
rection that  may  be  made :  and  what  is  like  to 
oome  upon  this,  the  enemy  being  ready  to  in- 
Tade  us,  but  even  present  blood  and  confu- 
sion 1  And  if  this  be  so,  I  do  assign  to  this 
cause  your  not  assenting  to  what  you  did  in- 
vite me  to  by  the  Petition  and  Advice,  as  that 
which  might  be  the  settlement  of  the  nation ; 
and  if  this  be  the  end  of  your  sitting,  and  this 
be  your  carriage,  I  think  it  high  time  that  an 
and  be  put  unto  your  sitting,  and  I  do  dissolve 
this  Parliament ;  and  let  God  judge  between  me 
mndtfou.** 

At  this  last  solemn  appeal,  Scot  called  out 
aloud,  AjiBN !  and  was  echoed,  with  a  sad  sig- 
nificance, by  other  members  that  surrounded 
him.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  for  whom  the  judg- 
ment has  passed  1 
^  A  fiock  of  sheep  by  a  wood  side  would  io- 
\  deed  have  been  a  preferable  fortune  to  the 
thou^ts  with  which  Cromwell  must  that  day 
have  returned  to  Whitehall.  £very  political 
expedient  he  had  tried  in  his  duroestio  govern- 
ment of  England  had  failed.  His  treasury  was 
empty ;  and  he  had  just  broken,  with  violence, 
the  only  resource  that  could  safely  have  replen- 
ished it.  His  English  army  was  five  months 
in  arrear,  and  his  Irish  seven.  Petitions  were 
Oft  foot  in  the  city  and  elsewhere  against  what 
vas  left  to  him  of  his  power,  and  he  stood  in 


the  very  midst  of  muskets  and  daggers  thai 
were  aimed  against  his  life.  Killing  had  beett 
declared  No  Murder  against  him ;  and  a  paoi- 
phlet  with  that  terrible  title,  circulated  in  Eof- 
land  within  the  last  two  months  by  thoBsawtoy 
bad  imbittered  days  and  nights  with  the  on- 
certain  sense  that  each  DKiment  was  to  prove 
his  last.  For  several  nights,  indeed,  precedhic 
that  very  day,  he  had  made  the  round  of  the 
posts  at  Whitehall  in  person,  for  even  his  owa 
body-guard  he  could  trust  no  longer.  *«Tlie 
Protector's  own  muster-roll,**  said  that  awfal 
writing,  which  seemed  to  face  him  continual- 
ly, *'  contains  the  names  of  those  who  aspire 
to  the  honour  of  delivering  their  coaatry  ;  hia 
highness  is  not  secure  at  his  table  or  in  his 
bc^ ;  death  is  at  his  heels  wherever  be  moves ; 
and  though  his  head  reaches  the  cloads,  he 
shall  perish  like  his  own  dung,  and  they  that 
Adve  seen  him  shall  exdaim,  Where  tsheV*  ,  . 
{/  Melancholy  duties  awaited  him  next  day.- 
^Vith  this  haunting  sense  of  danger,  which  now 
pressed  in  upon  him  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly 
every  other  thought,  he  was  obliged  to  cashier 
many  of  the  favourite  ofllcers  in  his  own  ^- 
vourite  regiment.  **  I  that  had  served  htm," 
says  Colonel  Hacker,  a  brave  and  singie-faeart- 
ed  soldier,  **  fourteen  years,  ever  since  be  was 
captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  till  he  came  to  this 
power,  and  had  commanded  a  regiment  seven 
years  without  any  trial  or  appeal — with  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils  I  was  ousted,  and  lost  not 
only  my  place,  but  a  dear  friend  to  boot.  Five 
captains  under  my  command,  all  of  integrity, 
courage,  and  valour,  were  ousted  with  me,  be- 
cause they  coukl  not  say  that  that  was  a  House 
of  Lords."      ,/ 

Still  no  greater  safety  was  achieved.  The 
flood  that  was  so  soon  to  bear  bhn  down  rolled 
heavily  and  uninterruptedly  on.  It  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  describe  the  conspiracies  that 
surrounded  bim,  even  the  more  terrible  be- 
cause he  knew  them  all*  The  system  of  es- 
pionage that  had  been  organixed  by  Thurloe 
was  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  that  had 
I  been  known  in  those  days,  or  perhaps  in  later; 
and  it  was  said  that  even  Thurloe  knew  not  aU 
'  that  the  Lord  Protector  knew.f    The  letters 


*  Some  littlt  relisf  tbarc  m  in  an  oeenrraset  Um 
of  Onuond  wns  engag«d  in.  The  aarqoit  ea«M  aecrellj  M 
I  LondoQ  during  the  •ittinr  of  PniiinnMnt,  pn«wd  three  wwki 
in  conspiring  with  the  Rojralisu,  nod  iotnjrninr  ^"^  *^ 
Repubhcant,  and  retorned  uninoleated  to  ChnrlM  11.,  ihea 
nt  Bnigea.  But  CromweU  wm  faUjr  nnprind  of  bis  pree- 
ence  and  his  prooecdiugt.  Ue  asked  Broghill  wkachar  \m 
was  aware  of  the  preseuoe  of  an  old  frieod.  Brog  hiU  asked 
who  it  was ;  be  was  tdd  by  Cronwell  it  was  Um  Mai^nis 
of  Onnond,  and  professed  his  eotire  ignoraaee  of  Che  fact. 
**  I  know  it  well,'*  said  Cromwell ;  **  and  1  waU  laU  fo« 
where  he  is,  in  order  that  yoa  may  save  yonr  old  ac^nanl* 
anoe.'*  No  one  bad  greater  magnanimity  than  CrowweO, 
where  the  question  was  one  of  a  purely  pevsoaal  kiad. 
t  From  many  rumoured  soenes  and  incidents  bv  which  f 
Tomidaiue  ■ 


might  illustrate  the  popular  notion  of  this  fot 
tary,  and  his  still  more  formidable  chief,  1  present  the  fel* 
lowing :  **  Thurloe  was  wont  to  tell  that  ba  was  comma ad' 
ed  by  Cromwell  to  go  at  a  certain  boar  to  Oiay'a  hm.  urf 
at  auch  a  place  deliver  a  bill  irf"  £90,000  to  a  man  bo  riwa^ 
find  walking  in  each  a  habit  and  puature  as  be  dsarribM 
him.  which  accordingly  Thnrloe  did,  and  sever  knew  ts 
the  day  of  his  death  either  the  person  or  the  wmaina  M 
another  time,  the  Protector  coming  lata  at  night  iate 
Thurloe*s  office,  which  be  kept  in  the  last  atammae  in  lin- 
ooln's  Iim,  towards  Holbom,  that  has  a  way  down  inta  iba 
garden,  made  on  purpose  for  Cromwell's  coming  lo  turn  •»• 
observ'd,  the  Protector  began  to  diaooorse  with  lua  aecn* 
tary  about  an  aSivr  of  the  last  impcvtaooe;  b«t  seeiag 
MortUttd,  MM  of  the  darks,  afUrwavd  Sir  Saattal  Ifaro 
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that  were  interchanged  between  the  members 
of  his  family  were  expressions  of  alarm  at  a 
most  dear  father  or  hosband^s  imminent  dan- 
ger»  or  of  congratulation  at  his  marTcUous  es- 
cape. I  present  to  the  reader  perhaps  one  of 
the  last  letters,  if  not  the  last,  that  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  ever  wrote.  It  ia  to  her  sister-in- 
law,  the  wife  of  Henry  Cromwell,  and  bears 
the  date  of  the  12th  of  June. 

^'Dbasc  SisTii, — I  most  beg  yoor  pardon 
that  I  doe  not  right  to  yon  soe  oft  ase  I  wonld 
doe :  but,  in  eamist,  I  have  bin  soe  extremely 
sickly  of  late,  that  it  has  made  mee  unfit  for 
anything,  thoye  thare  is  nothing  that  can  plese 
OMe  more  than  wherein  I  maye  expres  my  true 
lofe  and  respekt  to  you ;  which  1  am  suer  non 
has  more  resen  than  mjrself,  both  for  your  for- 
mer lafers,  and  the  cens  yon  l^ave  of  anything 
which  arises  to  mee  of  happnes.  I  will  aisuer 
voo,  notliing  of  that  can  bee  to  mee,  wherein  I 
iMve  not  power  to  express  how  really  I  lofe 
and  honnor  you.  Truly,  the  I^rd  has  bin  very 
grathia  to  us,  in  doeing  for  us  abofe  whot  we 
could  exspekt ;  and  now  baa  shod  himself  more 
ractraordinary  in  ddcTering  my  father  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  enymise,  which  wee  have  all 
reson  to  bee  sensible  of  in  a  very  pertikellar 
manner;  for  aertingly  not  ondly  his  famely 
woaM  have  bin  rained,  bnt  in  all  probabilliyti 
the  hoi  nation  would  have  bin  invold  in  blood. 
The  Lord  grant  it  maye  never  bee  forgot  by 
OS,  bat  that  it  may  cose  us  to  depend  upon 
him,  from  horn  wee  have  reseved  all  good,  and 
that  it  may  cose  us  to  se  the  mutablenes  of 
thtse  things,  and  to  yuse  them  accordingly ;  I 
an  soer  wee  have  node  to  bage  that  sperrit 
from  God.  Hary  is  vary  well ;  I  hope  you  will 
•e  him  this  sommer.  Truly,  thare  is  nothing 
I  desier  more  than  to  enjoy  you  with  us.  I 
wis  you  may  laye  your  grat  bely  here.  I  bag 
my  true  afficktion  to  your  letel  wons.  Deare 
sister,  I  am  your  most  afficktineate  sister  and 
scrraot,  E.  Claypol«." 

The  plot  referred  to  by  Lady  Elizabeth  was 
what  is  called  the  Slingaby  and  Hewet  plot ;  and 
to  avert  the  fate  of  Hewet,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man,  whose  ministry  she  was  attached  to,  even 
tiiia  Ikvoiirite  and  best -beloved  daughter  of 
Cromwell  exerted  herself  in  vain.  Both  Slings- 
by  and  Hewet  perished  on  the  scaffold.  Ilie 
health  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  which  was  al- 
wajTB  delieate,  and  had  been  of  late  extremely 
so,  seemed  after  this  incident  to  wear  still  fast- 
er away  -,  but  whether  that  incident  was  at  all 
connected  with  its  more  rapid  decline,  may  be 
doabted.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  at  least 
watched  with  a  more  than  father's  anxiety  by 
CromwelL  Even  during  all  the  disputes  and 
anxieties  that  beset  him  at  the  opening  of  his 
last  Parliament,  nothing  set  aside  that  private 
sorrow.    I  find  in  one  of  Thurloe*8  letters  this 


bad*  vas  ia  Um  oIBm,  whom  h«  bad  sot 


k«  B««taad«(l  U»  In  mImp  opoo  hit  <l«i 
■mr^  havB  ovarWard  Umbi,  ha  drew  oa 
Im  aHrajra  eamad  andar  hitooat,  and  wm 
Mi^elaad  oa  iha  spot,  if  Tharlo*  had  w 
matiaai.  pravaird  apoa  him  to  d«stst,  u 
la*d  had  sat  ap  Iwo  aiffhU  tofwlhar,  aad 

la.    Probably  thi*  iaoid«nt  §•«•  ri 

Klaad  aad  lUathaw,  and  M«irtland 
l«MCkm  ICoraUad  did  b«traT  h 

ikia«rs  wara  hka  to  taka  MMibar  tarn, 

h*ard  aiiKh  of  hia  lat«critjr  or  OMrH."— OUmicaa**  ifutory, 

^^^        4T 


wan  bcfora,  tho* 

Ik,  and  feariaff  he 

t  a  dafforwhidi 

»fiMaf  to  dispatch 

It,  with  |r«at  ia- 

aarinf  him  Bffqa- 

was  esnaialy  fast 

M  to  tha  a^oos  ti 

and  Willis ;  bat  no 

',  wh«n  he  found 
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passage :  **  Hia  highnesse,  iindinge  he  can  have 
noe  advise  from  those  he  most  expected  it  from, 
sayth  he  will  take  his  owne  resolutions,  and 
that  he  cannot  any  longer  satisfye  himselfe  to 
sitt  still,  and  make  himselfe  guilty  of  the  losse 
of  all  the  honest  partye,  and  of  the  nation  it- 
selfe;  and  traly  I  have  long  wished  that  his 
highnesse  would  proceed  acoordinge  to  his  owne 
satisfaction,  and  not  soe  much  consider  others, 
who  truly  are  to  be  indulged  in  everything  but 
where  the  beinge  of  the  nation  is  concerned. 
HtM  kigkntMse  it  now  at  Hampton  Court,  and  teill 
eontiyme  therefor  some  tyme,  as  well  for  his  own 
health  as  to  be  neare  my  Lady  Btizabeth,  who  hoik 
heene  of  late  very  daungerausfy  ill,  but  new  is  some-' 
what  better." 

Bnt  the  sorrows  and  anxieties  of  both  father 
and  daughter  were  now.  happily  for  them,  hast-  ^  ) 
ening  to  a  rapid  close.  Public  necessities  press- 
ed fearfully  on  the  Protector.  He  had  contract- 
ed enormous  debts ;  his  exchequer  was  fre- 
quently drained  to  the  last  shilling;  and  his 
ministers  were  compelled  **  to  go  a  begging,** 
as  Thurloe  tells  us,  for  the  temporary  loan  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds,  with  the  cheerless  anti- 
cipation of  a  refosal  There,  too,  was  the  army, 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  had  quartered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  as  his  chief 
— his  only — support  against  his  enemies ;  and 
while  the  soldiers  were  comfortably  clothed  and 
fed,  he  might,  perhaps,  with  confidence  rely  on 
their  attachment ;  but  now  that  their  pay  was 
in  arrear,  might  not  discontent  induce  them  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  those  officers  who 
sought  to  subvert  his  power  1*  He  had  once 
imposed  taxes  by  his  own  authority :  he  dared 
not  attempt  it  now.  He  strove  to  get  up  a  loan 
in  the  city :  the  merchants,  impoverished  by  the 
failore  of  their  Spanish  trade,  ehided  all  his  ef- 
forts. Thurloe  himself  gave  way  to  despair  at 
last.  It  was  only,  he  said,  when  he  looked  up 
to  heaven  that  he  discovered  a  gleam  of  hope, 
in  the  persuasion  that  the  God  who  had  be- 
friended Cromwell  through  life  wonld  not  de- 
sert him  at  its  close.  Thurioe  should  have 
rather  wished  that  life  to  close  as  it  vras.  It 
could  be  stretched  out  no  longer  with  profit  or 
with  honour.  If  the  Lord  Protector  had  indeed 
a  posTUifATi  nAT,  it  became  his  friends  to  an- 
ticipate with  no  ungenerous  hope  that  that  might 
be  his  DKATH  DAT.  His  errors  wero  irretrieva- 
ble. He  could  not  then  recall  the  '*  game  of 
the  King  of  Scots,'*  which  he  had  played  ao 
well.  His  arts  were  otteriy  exhansted ;  and  v 
what  but  mischief  oonid  there  be  in  the  farther^ .  • 
retention  of  a  life  that  was  powerless  and  value-  \ 
less  without  them  t 

A  Pariiaroent  was  nevertheless  thought  of 
once  more !  Urged  by  Thnrloe*s  entreaties,  he 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  means 
of  defeating  the  Republicans.  The  committee 
sat  and  deliberated,  and  deliberated  and  sat,  but 
nothing  very  ingenious  dkl  they  hit  upon ;  and 
Cromwell's  last  public  action  was  to  dissolve 
them.  Thurioe  lifted  hands  and  eyes  to  heav- 
en, and  said  no  more.  /  ICromwell  redoubled  his 
precautions  for  persoAal  safety.  He  multiplied 
every  means  of  defence  he  had.  As  if  appre- 
hensive of  some  attack  upon  his  palace,  he  se- 
lected from  diflfbrent  regiments  of  cavalry  a 
hundred  and  sixty  *«J)rave  fellows,'*  in  whom 
•  LiBfwd,  tol.il.,  p.  M7. 
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he  could  repose  the  utmost  confidence,  and  to 
whom  be  ga^e  the  pay  and  appointments  of  of- 
ficers. He  divided  them  into  eight  troops  of 
twenty  men  each,  and  directed  that  two  of  these 
bodies,  in  rotation,  should  always  be  on  duty 
near  his  person.  He  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  or 
steel  shirt,  as  it  was  called,  under  his  9lotbea ; 
be  carried  loaded  pistols  in  his  pockets;  he 
sought  to  remain  in  privacy;  and,  when  he 
found  it  necessary  to  give  audience,  he  "  stern- 
ly watched  the  eyes  and  gestures  of  those  who 
addressed  him.**  He  was  careful  that  bis  own 
motions  should  not  be  known  beforehand.  His 
carriage  was  filled  with  attendants ;  a  numer- 
ous escort  accompanied  him  ;  and  he  proceed- 
ed at  full  speed,  **  frequently  diverging  from 
the  road  to  the  right  or  left,  and  generally  re-{ 
turning  by  a  difiTerent  route.**  In  bis  palace  hi 
often  inspected  the  nightly  watch ;  changed  bii 
bedchamber ;  and  was  careful  that,  besides  th< 
principal  door,  there  should  be  some  otbei 
egress  for  the  facility  of  escape.  And  this  was 
the  Cromwell  who  had  almost  singly  turned  the 
enemy *s  line  at  Marston  Moor— the  Cromwell 
of  Naseby,  of  Worcester,  of  Newbury,  of  Dun- 
bar !  But  what  spirit  can  fight  against  shad- 
ows— those  most  terrible  shadows  that  spring 
up  from  the  grave  of  virtue  1  This  hero  pass- 
ed his  nights  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety ; 
sleep  had  fled  from  bis  pillow ;  and  for  more 
than  a  year  before  his  death,  the  absence  of  rest 
is  always  found  assigned  as  either  the  cause 
which  produced,  or  the  circumstances  which 
aggravated,  his  numerous  ailments.*/ 
/i  But  now  they  were  all  forgotten  ih  the  sud- 
aen  and  most  dangerous  relapse  of  his  dearest 
/daughter.  It  was  announced  to  him  that  she 
was  dying.  Public  aflTairs,  private  dangers,  his 
own  bodily  pains — all  were  thrust  aside  for  the 
greater  love  and  the  more  unselfish  sorrow, 
and  he  hurried  to  Hampton  Court  to  watch  by 
ber  bedside  her  slightest  wish ;  to  alleviate,  or 
console,  or  share  her  dying  thoughts  and  suf- 
ferings. The  Lord  Protector  of  three  great 
'kingdoms  became  the  protector  of  his  child 
'  alone ;  and  that  deathbed,  if  it  had  its  dark 
pangs  of  grief,  had  surely  its  tender  rays  of 
sunshine  too.  Such  griefs  to  such  a  man  must 
have  brought  back  with  them  some  of  nature's 
kindest  memories. 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Claypole  died,  and  on  the  I7th  Thurloe  wrote 
to  Henry  Cromwell.  Having  described  **  my 
Lady  Elizabeth's  funeral,**  the  secretary  thus 
proceeded :  "  Your  lordship  is  a  very  sensible 
judge  bow  great  an  afiliction  this  was  to  both 
their  highnesses,  and  bow  sadd  a  familye  she 
left  behinde  her,  which  saddness  was  truly  very 
much  increased  by  the  sicknesse  of  his  bigh- 
nesse,  who  at  the  same  time  lay  very  ill  of  the 
gout,  and  other  disUmpers,  contracted  by  the  long 
sickneMte  of  my  Lady  Elizabeth^  which  made  great 
imprettione  upon  him ;  and  since  that,  wheitber 
it  word  the  retiringe  of  the  gout  out  of  bis  fopt 
into  his  body,  or  from  some  other  cause,  I  am 
not  able  to  say,  he  hath  beene  very  daungerous- 
ly  sicke,  the  violence  whereof  lasted  4  or  6 
days ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  he  is  now  reasona- 
ble well  recovered,  and  this  day  he  went  abroad 
for  an  houre,  and  findes  himselfe  much  refresh- 
ed  by  it,  soe  that  this  recovery  of  his  highnesse 


doth  mocb^allay  the  sorrow  for  my  Lady  Efin- 
beth's  death.  Your  excellencjre  will  easily  ima- 
gine what  an  alarume  his  highoesse's  sickooM 
gave  us,  beinge  in  the  posture  wee  are  now  tn.** 

A  slow  fever,  however,  still  lurked  about  the 
Lord  Protector,  and  on  the  24th  be  was  agaia 
confined  to  his  room.  The  fever  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  bastard  tertian.  One  of  hm 
physicians,  as  they  stood  in  his  chamber  ikM 
day,  whispered  to  another  that  his  pulse  was 
intermittent.  The  words  caught  the  ears  of  tbe 
great  soldier :  be  turned  pale ;  a  cold  perspira- 
tion covered  his  face;  and,  requesting  to  be 
placed  in  bed,  he  execnted  his  private  wiH. 
The  next  morning  he  bad  recovered  bis  usaal 
composure ;  and,  when  he  received  the  visft  of 
his  physician,  oniering  all  to  quit  the  room  but 
-his  wife,  whom,  he  held  by  the  band,  he  said  to 
'  the  physician,  «'*  Do  not  think  that  I  shall  die ;  I 
;  am  sure  that  I  shall  not"  Then,  observing  tbe 
surprise  which  these  words  excited,  he  contin- 
ued, **  Don't  think  that  I  am  mad ;  I  tell  yootbe 
truth ;  I  know  it  from  better  authority  than  any 
fwhich  you  can  have  from  Galen  or  Hippocrates, 
ttt  is  the  answer  of  God  himself  to  oar  prayers ; 
not  to  mine  alone,  but  to  those  of  others,  wbo 
aave  a  more  intimato  interest  in  him  tbaa  I 
have.'**  The  same  communication  was  made 
to  Thurloe,  and  to  the  different  members  of  the 
Protector's  family;  nor  did  it  faO  to  obcata 
credit  among  men  who  believed  that  **  in  other 
instances  he  had  been  favoured  with  similar 
assurances,  and  they  had  never  deceived  him.* 
Hence  bis  chaplain,  Goodwin,  exclaimed,  **  O 
Lord,  we  pray  not  for  his  recovery — that  thoa 
hast  granted  already :  what  we  now  beg  is  his 
speedy  recovery,  "t 

All  of  them  seem  to  have  forgotten  (and  him- 
self, alas !  the  first)  that  nine  days  later  would 

be  his  FORTOITATS  DAT. 

Having  been  moved  for  change  of  air  to 
Whitehall  till  the  palace  of  St.  James*s  coald 
be  prepared  for  him,  his  strength  rapidly  wast- 
ed, and  his  fever  became  a  double  tertian.  On 
the  25th  of  August  Thurloe  thus  wrote  to 
Henry  Cromwell :  **  May  it  fdease  yoor  exoel- 
lencye,  I  gave  you  some  account  by  Doctor 
Worth  of  His  Highnesse*s  condition,  as  it  then 
was ;  but  least  he  should  delay  his  joomey.  or 
miscarry  in  it,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  send 
this  expresse,  to  the  ^  your  excellencyo  may 
fully  understend  how  it  is  with  his  Highnesse. 


'  *  Ling  an],  toI.  ii.,  p.  350. 


*  Bun*»  Elenehi,  pan  Mcnnda,  p.  S15.  1  m^^ou  te 
original  passage :  **  Post  prandiam  aatam  aoeedtvltk^  «d 
onn  qainqoe  quo*  habebat  omdicis,  qoidam  ex  teem  p«laaa 
intarmisisse  prononciat :  qao,  aodito  tlW  aalnto  eoastaraa- 
lus  ore  pallet,  sudatiuncalaa  patitar,  et  fart  daU^tom,  )•• 
Mtqae  se  ad  lectalara  deportari ;  atqaa  ibi  ranbada  ntfi^ 
eillataa,  sopremam  condidit  teatameatam,  aed  da  nbae 
prtTatifl  et  domesfcicia.  Manib  smamo,  oAm  vaas  i  eaCrria 
Yisitatam  veoiret,  perocmtatur,  quar*  toUim  ai  adeo  triata. 
Ci^mque  responderet,  iti  oportere,  si  coi  vitx  ac  aaloxiB 
ejns  pondos  incamberat ;  Vos  (iaqait)  nedict  m»  cndiai 
intennoritarum :  dein  csteris  aroocis  (azowas  SMaa  ca»* 
pleotens)  ita  bane  aflhtur.  Tibi  proauacio,  mm  caae  mW 
noo  morbo  moriandooi ;  bajas  enim  ceitna  •om.  Et  qais 
intention  aspcctantem  ooalo  ad  ista  yerba  camarel,  To  at 
(inqait)  n^  credas  iosaaira :  verba  verttaHa  elaqa«,  ewd- 
oribus  innizos  quAm  Tobis  Galanas  aat  Hippocrmtea  ▼«•(<* 
suppeditat  rationibui.  Deas  ipse  boe  raapcttsaa  praeit«s 
dadit  son  meis  anius,  TeiAm  et  eorvm  qaihas  arctt«a  cam 
illo  commercinm  et  mtijar  familtaritaa,  Petfite  alaetee, 
excaaft&  penitos  4  vahn  tristitii,  mdqae  instar  aarr«lt  trao- 
tate.  PoUere  Tobis  licet  pnadeatia  renim  ;  pJiu  tmmn  «•> 
let  natara  qaim  mediei  nmwl  omiMa ;  Daos  MitMa  wtttmam 
kmgiori  snpent  intanraUo." 

t  Lingard,  toL  ii.,  p.  S9S. 
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Ihis  is  the  18th  day  since  his  Agae  took  him, 
tisTinge  been  sioke  a  fortnight  before  of  a  gen- 
3rall  distemper  of  bod^.  It  continued  a  good 
nrhile  to  be  a  tertian  ague,  and  the  buminge 
Stts  very  Tiolent.  Upon  Saterday  it  fell  to  a 
louble  tertian,  havinge  two  fitts  in  24  houres, 
)ne  upon  the  beeles  of  another,  which  doe  ex- 
treamely  weaken  him,  and  endaunger  his  life. 
/Uid  truly  since  Saterday  mominge  he  hath 
»carce  beene  perfectly  out  of  his  fitts.  The 
[>octors  are  yett  hopefull  that  be  may  struggle 
ikTough  it,  though  their  hopes  are  mingled  with 
nuch  feare.  But  truly  wee  have  cause  to  put 
>iir  hope  in  the  Lord,  and  to  expect  mercy 
Tom  h|m  in  this  case,  he  havinge  stirred  up  the 
taints  to  pray  for  him  in  all  pUces.  Never  was 
iiere  a  greater  stocke  of  prayers  goinge  for  any 
nan  than  is  now  goinge  for  him ;  and  truly 
iiere  is  a  generall  consternation  npon  the  spir- 
ts  of  all  men,  good  and  bad,  fearinge  what 
nay  be  the  event  of  it,  should  it  please  God  to 
ake  his  highnesse  at  this  tyme :  and  God  hav- 
age  prepared  the  heart  to  pray,  I  trust  he  will 
^nclyne  his  eare  to  heare.  And  that  which  is 
lome  ground  of  hope  is,  that  the  Lorde,  as  in 
lome  former  occasions,  hath  given  to  kimtelfe 
I  perticular  assurance  that  he  shall  ye/l  live  to 
terv€  Atm,  and  to  carry  on  the  worke  he  hath  put 
jito  his  handes.  ...  I  doe  not  yett  finde  that 
iiere  are  any  great  stirringes  yett  upon  this 
>cca8ion,  though  the  Cavaliers  doe  begin  to 
isten  after  it,  and  hope  their  day  is  oominge, 
>r  indeed  come,  if  his  Highnesse  dye.  And 
ndy^  my  Lordt  wee  home  cmuse  to  feare  that  it  may 
joe  wery  ill  with  u*  if  the  Lord  should  take  away 
its  Highnesse  in  tAs  eomjuneture.  Not  that  I 
iunke  Charles  Stewart*s  interest  is  soe  great, 
>r  his  partye  soe  powerfuU  in  themselves ;  but 
I  feare  our  own  dtvisionst  which  may  be  great 
enough  if  his  Highnesse  should  not  settle  and 
ix  bis  successor  before  he  dyes,  which  truly  I 
>eleeve  he  hath  not  yett  done.  He  did  by  him* 
telfe  declare  one  in  a  paper  before  he  was  in- 
stalled by  the  Parliament,  and  sealed  it  up  in 
iie  forme  of  a  letter,  directinge  it  to  me,  but 
cept  both  the  name  of  the  person  and  the  paper 
;o  himselfe.  After  he  fell  sicke  at  Hampton 
^ourt,  he  sent  Mr.  John  Harrington  to  London 
'or  it,  teUinge  him  it  lay  upon  his  study  table  at 
WTutehaU ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  found  there,  nor 
'Jsewhere,  though  it  hath  beet^very  narrowly  looked 
for.  And  in  this  condition  matters  stand,  his 
lighnesse  havinge  beene  too  ill  to  be  troubled 
mih  a  buisnesse  of  this  importance.  This  day 
le  hath  had  some  discourse  about  it,  but  his 
Unesse  disenabled  him  to  conclude  it  fully; 
ind  if  it  should  please  the  Lord  not  to  give 
lim  tyme  to  settle  his  succession  before  his 
leath,  the  judgement  would  be  the  soarer,  and 
>ur  condition  the  more  daungerous ;  but  I  trust 
le  will  have  compassion  on  us,  and  not  leave 
18  as  a  prey  to  our  enemies,  or  to  one  another. 
KVL  persons  here  are  very  reserved  as  to  what 
hey  will  doe  in  case  his  Highnesse  should  not 
ieclare  his  Successor  before  he  dyes,  not  beinge 
nrillinge  to  entertey  ne  any  discourse  of  it,  either 
lecaase  it  is  a  matter  too  grievous  to  be  thought 
)f,  or  because  they  would  not  discover  any 
>ppinion  which  might  crosse  his  highnesse*s 
Jiougbts  in  his  life  tyme.  And  this,  my  Lord, 
s  the  whole  account  I  am  able  to  give  your 
Lordahip  of  this  eadd  buisnesse,  which  I  am 


sore  will  occasion  much  trouble  and  sorrow  to 
you ;  but  I  could  not  omit  my  duty,  judginge 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  your  Excellency 
should  understand  all  that  passes  or  falls  out 
upon  this  subject,  that  you  may  the  better 
knowe  how  to  direct  your  prayers  and  coun- 
sells,  and  stirre  up  others  alsoe  to  pray  fur  his 
highnesse  and  three  nations  in  this  day  of  dis- 
tresse.  And  as  anytbinge  further  occurs  (which 
I  beseech  the  Lord  may  be  for  good)  I  shall 
suddenly  despatch  it  away  to  you,  and  be  ready 
to  answer  such  Commands  as  your  Excellencya 
shall  lay  upon  me,  beinge  Your  Excellencye's 
most  humble,  faithfull,  and  obedient  servant, 
Jo.  Thurlos.  Whitehall.  30  Aug.,  1658,  9 
o'clock  at  night. . .  .  The  Kinge  of  Sweden  and 
the  Kinge  of  Dennimark  are  againe  in  open 
hostillity ;  the  Kinge  of  Sweden  landed  an  army 
upon  his  island  of  Zealand,  and  is  like  to  pos* 
sesse  himselfe  of  his  Capitall  Citty,  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  Sound.  The  cause  of  this  new 
quarrel  I  cannot  now  acquaint  your  excellencye, 
beinge  not  informed  myselfe.  .  .  .  That  about 
the  Succession  is  an  absolute  secret:  I  beseeck 
your  Excellencye  keepe  it  soe.^* 

This  despatch  suggests  thoughts  with  which 
this  work  has  nothing  now  to  do.  The  final 
scene  approached  fast.  On  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember, Cromwell,  who  had  been  delirious,  had 
a  lucid  interval  of  some  duration.  He  called 
on  one  of  his  chaplains  to  read  a  certain  text 
to  him  out  of  the  Bible.  They  read  what  he 
directed  from  St.  I^iul  to  the  Pbilippians :  '*  Not 
that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want ;  for  I  hav6 
learned,  in  whatever  state  I  am,  therewith  to 
be  content.  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me.  Notwithstanding, 
ye  have  weU  done  that  ye  did  communicate 
with  my  afiliction.'*  As  this  fell  upon  his  ear, 
he  murmured  brokenly  forth  these  inexpressi- 
bly touching  words.     **  TTiis  scripture  did  once 

save  my  life  when  my  eldest  son died, 

which  went  as  a  dagger  to  my  heart .  . .  indeed  ii 
did."* 

Then,  as  they  stood  around  his  bed,  he  sud- 
denly lifted  himself  up,  and,  with  what  energy 
remained,  **  Tell  me,*'  said  he  to  Sterry.  one  of 
his  chaplains,  "u  it  possible  to  fail  from  grace  V* 
*' It  is  not  possible,'*  replied  the  minister.  **Then,** 
exclaimed  the  dying  man,  "  I  am  safe ;  for  I 
know  that  I  was  onu  m  grace.**  So,  reassuring 
himself  even  then  with  the  most  fatal  doctrine 
of  his  life,  he  turned  round  and  prayed,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  God's  people,  t  "  Lord,"  he 
said,  **  although  I  am  a  miserable  and  wretched 
creature,  I  am  in  covenant  with  thee  through 
grace,  and  1  may,  I  will  come  to  thee  for  thy 
people.  Thou  hast  made  me  (though  very  un- 
worthy) a  mean  instrument  to  do  them  soma 
good  and  thee  service ;  and  many  of  them  have 
set  too  high  a  value  upon  me,  though  others 


*  Coll*cti<m  of  PaangM  oooMrning  his  kt«  HigkiMW  ia 
Tim*  <^  hit  Sickness,  p.  IS.  The  sathor  was  Underwood, 
groom  of  the  bedchnnber,  and  was  praeent  at  the  scene. 

t  (Respectiaf  his  allefed  beloved  aotioo  of  final  porseTo- 
lanoe,  that  ooce  a  child  of  God  always  so,  and  his  rappossd 
qoestioQ  whether  a  man  ooold  fall  from  ffrace,  and  the  sop- 
posed  answers  of  Goodwin  and  Sterry,  such  a  cooTersatiun 
mifht  or  mif ht  not  pass,  bat  is  ooaceiTod  to  mean  no  man 
than  Cromwell's  belief  of  the  doothaa  of  predestination  and 
election,  which  many  wise  and  food  persona  of  the  then 
and  ptsssat  times,  b«ith  in  and  ont  of  the  Church,  have  be- 
lieved and  do  believe  to  be  contained  in  the  Articles  at  thn 
Enc liah  Charch.  9—  Mamoin  of  tht  Pioteotor,  voL  iL^ 
pwlk-Cj 
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wish  and  would  be  glad  of  my  death ;  bat,  Lord, 
howerer  thou  dost  dispose  of  me,  cootioae  and 
fo  on  to  do  good  for  them;  giro  them  con- 
sistency of  judgment,  one  heart,  and  motoal 
love,  and  go  on  to  deliver  them ;  and  with  the 
work  of  reformation ;  and  make  the  name  of 
Christ  glorioQS  in  the  world  ;  teach  those  who 
look  too  much  upon  thy  instruments  to  depend 
more  upon  thyself;  pardon  such  as  desire  to 
trample  upon  the  dust  of  a  poor  worm,  for 
they  are  thy  people  too ;  and  pardon  the  folly 
of  this  short  prayer,  even  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  and  give  us  a  good  night,  if  it  be  thy 
pleasure." 

He  went  into  a  kind  of  stupor  after  this,  but 
revived  a  little  as  the  night  closed  in,  and  be- 
gan to  murmur  half-audible  words.  An  eye- 
witness* describes  the  afibcting  scene :  "  •  Tru- 
ly God  is  good ;  indeed  he  is  ...  he  win  not — ' 
There  his  speech  failed  him ;  but,  as  I  appre- 
hended, it  was,  *  He  will  not  leave  me.'  This 
saying  that  God  was  good  he  frequently  used 
all  along,  and  would  speak  it  with  much  cheer- 
lulness  and  fervour  of  spirit  in  the  midst  of  his 

EBtin.  Again  he  said,  *  I  would  be  willing  to 
ve  to  be  further  serviceable  to  God  and  his 
people,  but  my  work  is  done  ;  yet  God  will  be 
with  his  people.*  He  %ta$  very  rettUwt  mott  pari 
9f  the  nigkt,  sj^eaking  often  to  himself;  and  there 
being  something  to  drink  offered  him,  he  was 
desired  to  take  the  same,  and  endeavour  to 
sleep ;  unto  which  he  answered,  *Itis  not  my 
detign  to  drink  or  to  deep,  but  my  design  is  to 
make  what  haste  lean  to  be  gone.**^ 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  dawned  from  a 
sky  of  terrible  storm.  It  was  the  8d  of  Sep- 
tember. Cromwell  had  relapsed  into  a  state 
of  utter  insensibility,  but  he  lived  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  unconscious 
still,  he  breathed  heavily,  and  his  chaplains 
looking  closely  into  the  bed,  found  that  his 
great  spirit  had  passed  away.f  All  the  at- 
tendants who  were  present,  and  who  had  lost 
at  that  instant  one  of  the  kindest,  the  gentlest, 
and  most  affectionate  of  masters,  wept  and 
groaned  aloud.  **  Cease  to  weep,"  exclaimed 
the  enthusiastic  and  most  confident  Sterry; 
•*yoa  have  more  reason  to  rejoice.  He  was 
your  protector  here ;  he  will  prove  a  stiH  more 
powerful  protector,  now  that  he  is  with  Christ 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father !" 

Thurloe  at  once  announced  the  event  to 
,  Henry  Cromwell  in  this  earnest  and  mournful 
I  despatch :  **  May  it  please  your  excellencye,  I 
did  by  an  expresse  upon  Munday  give  your  ex- 
cellencye an  account  of  his  highnesse's  sick- 
nesse  and  the  daunger  he  was  in ;  since  that, 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  put  an  end  to  his  dajres. 
He  died  yesterday,  about  four  of  the  ckicke  in 
the  aftemoone.  I  am  not  able  to  speake  or 
write.  This  stroake  is  soe  scare,  soe  unex- 
pected, the  providence  of  God  in  it  soe  stu- 
pendious,  considerioge  the  person  that  is  fall- 
en, the  tyme  and  season  wherein  God  tooke 
him  away,  with  other  circamstanees,  I  can 
doe  nothinge  but  put  my  mouthe  in  the  dust, 
and  say,  *  it  is  the  Lord!'  And  though  bis 
wayes  be  not  always  knowne,  yet  they  are 


*  Undarwoud. 

f  CA  mott  tuachinf  aoooont  of  Um  death-tevw  it  con- 
•"?5?  IS  ^  clo«nf  jMfM  of  Carlyle't  lecood  rolome, 
pu  iiN^iS.— C.J 


always  righteous,  and  wee  must  sobmitt  to  ha 
willf  and  resigne  up  ourselvee  to  him  with  al 
OUT  coneemements.  .  .  .  His  highneese  was 
pleased  before  his  death  to  declare  my  Lord 
kicfaard  successor.  He  did  it  upon  Monday ; 
and  the  Lord  hath  soe  ordered  it,  that  tiie  oooa- 
oen  and  army  hath  received  him  with  afl  man- 
ner of  aflbction.  He  is  this  day  prodaymed ; 
and  hitherto  there  seems  a  greed  faet  of  pemee : 
the  Lord  continue  it !  .  .  .  It  is  not  to  be  sayd 
what  affection  the  army  and  all  people  shew  to 
his  late  highnesse ;  his  name  is  alreedy  precioas. 
Never  was  there  any  man  soe  pray'd  for  as  be 
was  during  his  sicknesse  eolemne  aaeembBcs 
meetinge  every  day  to  beseech  the  Lord  for 
the  continuance  of  his  life— soe  that  he  is  gooe 
to  heaven,  embalmed  with  the  teeree  of  his 
people,  and  upon  the  winges  of  the  prayers  <k 
the  saints.  He  lived  desired  and  dyed  taaent- 
ed,  everybody  bemoaninge  themselves,  and 
sayinge.  <  A  great  man  is  fallen  in  Israel  !*  The 
Lord  double  his  spirit  upon  his  sncceesor  aad 
upon  your  excellencye,  that  yea  both  nay  he 
famous  in  your  generation,  and  he  helped  by 
God,  with  one  heart  and  shoulder,  to  carry  oa 
that  worke,  the  foundation  whereof  ycvr  asost 
renowned  father  layed,  and  for  which  posleri- 
tie  will  blesse  him  *  The  ooonceU  hath  ftvcA 
your  excellencye  an  account  of  what  is  deoe 
as  to  the  pnxslayminge  his  highnesse  yam 
brother.  I  only  herewith  send  the  voet  of  the 
councell ;  and,  though  I  know  nsi  tfhmt  wiB  be 
my  portion  or  condition  here,  yett  I  shaB  alwayes 
be  your  exceOencye's  most  humble  and  obe- 
dient servant,  Jo.  Thuslob.'*  .  .  >|^His  high- 
nesse (Richard)  intends  to  send  a  gentleana 
to  your  excellencye  in  the  beginoinge  of  the 
next  weeke,  to  let  yon  understand  faDy  the 
state  of  all  thinges  here  and  of  your  famfly, 
and  commanded  me  to  desire  you  to  excuse  te 
not  writinge  by  this  messenger.  The  tnith  is, 
his  highnesse's  death  is  soe  scare  a  atrodke 
unto  him,  and  he  is  soe  sensible  of  it,  that  he 
is  in  noe  condition  to  write  or  doe  yett.  Here 
is  a  sadd  family  on  all  hands :  the  Lord  sop- 
port  them !" 

' '  The  great  storm  of  the  night  of  the  9d  of 
'September,  1658,  reached  to  the  coasts  of  tbt 
Mediterranean.  It  was  such  a  night  in  Loa- 
don  as  had  rarely  been  passed  by  dweUers  ia 
crowded  streets.  Trees  were  torn  from  their 
roots  in  the  park,  chimneys  blown  down,  and 
houses  unroofed  in  the  city.  The  varioos  ac- 
counts which  writers  as  various  have  hanitorf 
down  to  us,  would  seem  to  realize  the  night  of 
Duncan's  murder. 

**  As  thmj  aaj, 

Lamentioft  beard  i*  tlie  air ;  ttnnre  ■^"mM  ct  dM^ 

And  prof>hM]rin^,  with  acotnia  ternbis. 

Of  dirt  ooialMMUoa,  aad  oanfaood  tf— a, 

Ntw  hatched  to  tba  wofol  Uao.    Tbt  ofaaeon  faa4 

Clamoar'd  the  live-Unif  aif  ht.** 

It  was,  indeed,  a  night  which  proplmied  a  w«> 
ful  time  to  England,  but  to  Cromwell  it  prwed 
a  night  of  happiness.  It  ushered  in  for  bin, 
far  more  surely  than  at  Worcester  or  DaiifaB; 

his  FOaTUMATI  DAY.*      | 


*  [Sioce  thit  wotk  haa  bate  ia  prea*,  tha  ■todsstios  # 
MootitorGaim  on  Chariet  I. and  CramwaM  baa aaMMMd. 
It  ia  mathad  by  grtat  ability.  It  will  ha  oaMvlta^  b^  ^ 
who  are  lateratted  ia  tha  charactar  of  th«  Um4  riaaaia 
It  ia  poUiabad  b^  tha  Maata.  Affigum,  Ma#^T«KlL— CJ 


APPENDIX 

TO  TBI 

LIFE    OP    CROMWELL. 


TBI  indoftrf  of  Mr.  Noble  haa  finally  aattled  the  point 
of  Oliver  Cronwell'a  relationahip  to  Chariea  L  bj  the  moth- 
«r*a  side.  The  lesolt  mar  be  shortly  atated  thos.  He  caiv 
liea  back  the  Uaeafe  of  Williain  Steward,  Esq.,  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Robert  Cronwell,  to  Alexander,  the  lord-high* 
■Uwnrd  of  Scotland,  from  whoee  third  eon,  Andrew,  he 
provee  htm  to  have  ■pmng'.  John  Steward,  the  f  raadsoa 
oi  thin  Andrawy  had  accompanied  the  suite  of  the  joonf 


prince  James  of  Scotland,  when,  on  his  way  to  France,  to 
avoid  his  oncleli  ambition,  he  was  driven  on  the  English 
coast,  and  detained  prisoner  by  Henry  IV.  More  fortonata 
thnn  his  royal  master,  John  Steward  became  one  of  the 
English  king'a  favoorites  ;•  received  knighthood  from  him  at 
a  tonmament  held  at  Smithfield  in  the  tenth  year  of  hia 
reign,  and  thenoeforwnrd  settled  in  England.  The  pedigree, 
connwrting  him  and  his  descendants  with  roymlty,  standa 
thos: 


ALEXANDER,  LORD-HIGH-STEWARD  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Iflra  nig ii*ste ward  of  Scotland. 

Walter,  lord  hirh-steward  =  Marlory, 

aister  and  heirees  of  David  iL, 

king  of  Scotland. 

BobOTl  11.,  king  of  SooUaad. 


It  may  be  meotioued 
here,  that  the  lord-high- 
Mewmrd's  second  sun, 
iohn,  gave  birth  to  the 
noble  family  of  Lennox, 
which  waa  sabaeqoent- 
ly  **  ingrafted  into  the 
royal  stem^  by  the  ill- 
omened  marriage  of 
Lord  Damley  with 
Mary  Stoart. 


QieenMary. 


James  YI.  and  L  of  England. 
CHARLESL 


Aadrsw  Steward,  E09. 

Shr  Aloaader  Slf wwid. 
[This  knight  was  snmamed  the  Fierce,  la 
the  presence  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  he  ea- 
coontered  a  farioos  lion  with  his  sword ;  and 
that  Inreaking,  seized  a  stick,  and  with  it  killed 
the  enraged  creators.  For  this  feat  the  de- 
lighted mimareh  gave  him  an  instant  addition 
to  his  anna  — a  lion  rampant  galas,  over 
all  a  bend  regaled  or.] 

Sir  John  Steward. 
(The  English  settler.  Knighted  by  Homy  IT.] 

Sir  John  Steward. 
(Knighted  by  Henry  Y.] 

Ilkonas  Steward,  Esq. 

Richard  Steward,  Esq. 
Archibald  Steward,  Esq. 
Archibald  Steward,  Esq. 

Wniiam  Steward,  Esq. 


Eliabeth  Steward = Robert  Cromwell,  Esq. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


Fma  this,  the  reader  will  observe,  Charles  I.  and  Crom- 
walFs  BMther  were  eighth  cousins :  James  I.  and  Oliver 
himself  ninth  ooosins ;  Oliver  and  Cnarles  I.  ninth  cousins 
one  raawve ;  and  the  Protector  Richard,  Oliver's  second 
soa,  tenth  ooasin  to  the  ill-fisted  English  king.  Mr.  Noble 
has  not  fiuled  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  '*the 
royal  lias  so  constantly  marrying  at  a  very  early  age,  had 
got  oaa  deecent  of  the  younger  branch,  from  whom  Mr». 
CromweU,  Oliver's  mother,  derived  her  birth ;  a  thing  rerj 
*«^fVTi^  owing  to  a  cause  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned.'* 

Theee  details,  I  may  add,  were  not  so  satisfactorily  made 
oat  daring  the  life  of  the  Protector  as  they  have  since  been. 
Hia  mother's  modest  character  forbade  such  assumptions  on 
her  part,  aad  he  vras  himself  too  proud  of  his  self-achieved 
aatbority  to  set  up  the  miserable  shadow  of  a  fantastic  fam- 
ily daioi,  which,  if  it  established  any  thing,  should  have 
bespokea  pity  for  the  kiasman  he  had  sent  to  the  block. 
His  more  eervile  admirers  and  dependante,  however,  did 
not  fail  to  press  for  him  his  hereditary  pretensions  on  the 
loyal  score ;  but  the  way  in  which  they  urged  it  showed  on 
how  oboeon  a  tradition  it  rested  then.  One  **  H.  Daoben- 
ay"  pobbshed,  the  year  after  Cromwell's  death,  a  duodecimo 
volume  of  300  pugo««  entitled  '*  Historic  sod  Policie  Re- 
viewed, in  the  Hisroic  Traasactions  of  his  Most  Serene  Hish- 
assis,  Oliver,  late  Lord-Protector,  from  his  Cradle  to  his 
Tomb :  declaring  his  steps  to  princely  perfection ;  as  they 
ars  drawn  in  lively  paralleli  to  the  asoenU  of  the  great 
aatriaich  Moeee,  in  thirty  degrees  to  the  height  <d  Honour." 
la  which  Moeaie  parallel  we  find  this  remark :  **  I  cannot 
say  his  late  highneme  was  extracted  from  so  priestly  a  fam- 
ily [as  Moses],  but  altogether  as  princely,  being  lineally  de- 
iooadad  dnoM  Um  loyaeo  of  oar  BMMt  ancient  Bhttiah  princes. 


Sir  Thomas  Steward. 

[The  onlv  brother  of  Mrs.  Robert 

CromweU,  knighted  by  King  James 

I.,  at  Windsor,  in  1004.    He  left  bis 

fortune  to  his  illastrioas  nephew.] 

and  ty'd  in  near  allianoes  to  the  blood  of  our  later  kings,  as 

by  that  thrice  noble  family  of  the  Barringtons,  and  divers 

others ;  which  to  make  a  petigree  of  would  take  up  more 


paper  than  we  intend  for  our  volome,  and  make  me  appear 

*        - - Ibu 

>  prove  1 
ble,  I  should  commit  a  sacriledge  in  the  temple  of  honour, 


more  a  herald  than  an  historian, 
go  about  to  prove  his  highne 


Nay,  iwleed,  shoold  I  but 


and  onely  violate  his  most  glorious  family  with  a  1 
emn  infamy.  His  highnesse  w  unquestionably  known  to 
have  deecended  from  such  a  stem  of  princely  antecessOTS, 
that  whole  ages,  which  waste  rocks  and  wear  out  elements, 
have  never  Mtered  to  leisea,  but  rather  advance,  the  hon- 
our of  his  great  house.  He  was  derived  from  such  a  family, 
that  we  may  better  say  of  it  than  what  was  of  the  other,  ex 

Sta  metcit  aliqmi  midtocrt  natci^  firom  whence  nothing  a^ 
nary  can  proceed ;  as  is  likewiee  made  notoriously  evident 
in  thoee  other  meet  eminent  persons  of  honoor,  now  living, 
who  ars  blest  with  a  share  ot  his  incomparable  blood ;  who 
have  spread  their  glory  abroad,  so  well  as  at  hoaie,  and 
built  theuMelves  snch  tiyphiee,  in  the  hearte  of  their  very 
enemies,  that  eternity  itself  most  celebrate ;  eo  no  time 
can  ever  be  aUe  to  demolish,  or  reduce  into  oblivion.  And 
that  I  may  not  be  thought  to  flatter  so  great  a  truth,  I  vriD 
be  bold  to  lastaa,  aad  abruptly  conclude  this  first  point  of 
our  Moeaical  parallel,  with  saying  onely,  that  this  subUma 

gersoB,  his  late  moat  serene  highnesse,  our  second,  as  tha 
rrt  great  Moses,  came  into  the  worid  like  a  princely  pearl, 
aad  made  it  aj^iear,  by  the  quality  of  his  orient,  that  if  na- 
ture pleased  to  equal  his  birth  to  the  best  of  noblemen  upon 
earth,  he  would  equal  his  virtues  to  his  extraction ;  as  we 
shall  see  more  plainly,  when  we  moont  a  littla  higher  apoa 
our  Moeaical  asoente  and  paraUela." 


BRITISH  STATESMEN. 


From  all  whieb  it  ai^|)ean  that  Mr.  DmubtTuiy  kn^w  bo* 
thiog  of  the  real  pedtfree.  bat  foeaaed  it  oat  from  traditioa, 
aaaiited  by  his  hero**  old  Webb  origin  aod  his  relatiooship  to 
his  node,  Sir  Francis  fiamngton,  who  ooald  traee  bis  pedi> 
gree  op  to  the  Normaa  Conquaat.    Lord  Uatlea  waa  aaarer 


tba  mmrkf  wbm,  In  Ma  Annala,  b«  obaovad,  Um»  "t/t  Iha 
fatal  bauia  of  UalidoD,two  StoMta fbtafbt udarika  basMT 
of  their  chief;  the  ooe.  Aim  of  DrafluwB,  the  Mt«r«al  as- 
oeator  of  Cbarlea  1.,  and  the  other,  Jmmt  of  Keajrtk*  the 
■aatemal  anceator  of  Oliver  CnaiwelL* 


OUVBR  CROMWELL. 
I 


Had  nine  children,  of  whom  only  two  aoos  a.nd  three  daoghtera  sonriTed  him.  One  daofhtrr  aad  tw 
eons  (Robert  and  Junes)  died  in  extreme  jronth  ;  his  aecood  eon,  Oliver,  a  captain  in  the  eeiviee  ef  th 
Parliament,  fell  in  bettle  in  Jaly,  1646.  The  following  table  enomeratee  only  the  familiea  ef  the  aaJ 
descendants,  of  whom  such  aa  had  male  iaaoe  continoing  the  name  are  •     * 


Richard,  Protector. 

Lad  nine  children ;'  two  were  aona, 

but  both  died  bachelors. 


I 


Benry,  lurd-lieateaant  of  Ireland. 
Bom  in  10S7 ;  died  in  1074. 


OUver. 


Fimnoea. 


Richard.     Wi 


illlam. 


|Henry.    Bom  in  IMS ;  died  in  I71l.| 


Olivar.    Beqjamia.    Hearjr. 


By  bis  first  Wife. 


ITiliiaia. 


Richard. 


I 
Henry. 


..I 


.1 


Oliver.       Mary. 


iThomaa.    Bom  in  IflW ;  died  in  I74&| 
Bybial  aecond  Wife. 


Henry. 


I 


I 


Thomaa. 


Riciard.      EUabath.     SnaaB. 


Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.,  of  Cheshant  Park ;  bora  in  1741,  and  died  on  Slat 
of  May,  1891.  A  very  worthy  old  gentUman,  but  aathor  of  a  povtMOooaly 
stupid  book  in  vindication  of  his  great  namesake  aad  progenitor. 


I 


I 


Both  died  in 
extreme  youth. 


Eliiabeth  Oliven ;  married  to  T. 
Roaaell,  Eaq.,  by  whom  she  baa  h 
a  namerooa  lamily. 


Th*  PnUcting  Brtwer. 
A  brewer  may  be  a  burgeaa  grave. 
And  carry  the  matter  ao  fine  and  ao  bnve, 
That  he  the  better  may  play  the  knave. 

Which  nobody 
A  brewer  may  be  a  Parliament-man, 
For  there  the  knavery  first  began. 
And  brew  moat  cunning  ploU  be  can. 

Which  nobody 

A  brewer  may  put  on  a  Nabal  face. 

And  march  to  the  wars  with  such  a  grace, 

That  he  may  get  a  captain's  place, 

Whicbndbody 

A  brew*  may  apeak  ao  wondroua  well. 
That  ha  may  rise  (strange  things  to  tell), 
And  eo  be  made  a  colonel, 

Which  nobody 

A  brewer  may  make  his  foes  to  fleet 
And  raise  hia  fortunes  so  that  he 
Lieutenantfeneral  omy  be. 

Which  nobody 

A  brewer  may  be  all  in  all, 

And  raise  his  powers  both  great  and  small. 

That  he  may  be  a  lord>generAl, 

Which  nobody  < 
A  brewer  aur  be  like  a  fox  in  a  cub, 
And  teach  a  lecture  out  of  a  tub. 
And  give  the  wicked  world  a  rub. 

Which  nobody 

A  brewer  by  his  txa—  and  rate 

Will  promise  his  army  he  knows  not  what. 

And  aet  upon  the  college  gate, 

Whidi  nobody  < 

Methinks  I  hear  one  aay  to  me, 
Pray  why  may  not  a  brewer  be 
Lord-chancellor  o*  th*  University? 

Which  nobody 
A  brewer  mar  be  aa  bold  aa  Hector, 
When  he  bad  drank  hia  oup  of  nectar ; 
And  a  brewer  may  be  a  kird*protector. 

Which  nobody 


Now  here  ramaiBa  the  atraageat  thiar, 
How  thia  brewer  abo«t  hia  bqaor  did  I 
To  be  an  emperor,  or  a  king, 

^^WhidiBobadycBBdaBy. 

A  brewer  aaay  do  what  he  wiU, 
And  lob  the  Church  and  State,  to  aall 
oaa  deny.  Hi,  Mml  unto  the  d— I  in  h-11, 

WhiA  aobedy  caa  daf. 


I  deny. 


oaa  deny. 


tdeny. 


can  deny. 


ideay. 


oaa  deny.  snt  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

SiK  Olitib  CkomWbll,  a  wealthy  aad  reaf'««t*''*»  •" 
knight,  and  a  atanch  Cavalier,  claime  enme  aMk*  fv-oas  the 
biographer  of  hia  iUuatrioos  nephew.  Bo  had  eaae«a4e4  to 
the  enormous  estatea  of  Sir  Henry,  aad  chiefly  raaided,  of 
course,  at  the  aplendid  ftmily  aeat  of  Hinduahsook.  **  Sir 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  aaya  NoUe,  **eldeat  eon  aad  h««r  of  %» 
Henry,  waa  a  moat  popalar  and  brioved  ^araeiar  ia  hie 
deny,  own  county  of  Hontingdon,  for  which  he  waa  lataiaad  oaa 
of  the  members  in  the  Parbamente  oalM  ia  the  llec,  Hih, 
S9th,  and  4Sd  years  of  the  rngn  of  Qaeea  Elf  herb,  asrf 
had  the  honour  te  receive  knighthood  freai  her  mMiaj  a 
1596,  in  which  year  he  waa  aberiff  of  the  coaatMO  ofBaai^ 
inrdun  aad  Cambridge." 

Immediately  after  the  latter  date,  aoMM  eaarawaa  aeiiea 
aions  appear  to  have  (hllea  into  hiareat-roUa ;  bat  Sv  Olrver 
waa  a  true  (^valier,  food  of  the  praeent,  caralcaa  af  the 
future,  and  with  everv  new  aooesaioB  of  (bstoae  aMva  vaok- 
lessly  profuae  of  the  old.  Hie  love  of  display  waa  laiiiiJ  at 
aU  timea  te  ridieulooa  exceee ;  but  it  waa  aa*  till  tha  daaah 
of  Elixabeth  that  the  brilliant  thoof  ht  of  hia  KIb  oocaned 
te  him,  namely,  that,  aa  the  new  ktnf  meet  paaa  thuagb 
Hontingdon  in  hia  ioaraey  from  Edinbargh  to  Lwadna.  it 
would  reflect  eternal  glory  oa  the  Cromwetle  if  a  anaga^- 
cent  enterteinment  at  Hiaohiabrook  awaited  the  paaaag*  ^ 
the  new  aovereign !  Poor  Sir  Oliver  little  kae  w  what  ethet 
and  different  gloriea  an  infant  OUvar  waa  I 
the  Cromwella— what  other  aad  diffiireat  a 


oaa  deny. 


caadeny. 


that  Scotch  dynasty  of  Eaghah  kiMs ! 

ht's  duteous  invttetioa  baviaf  baeai 
royalty,  it  became  bis  next  oara  to  ahow  off  aa  mu 
aible  the  &mi1y  daims  of  the  CYomwelK  aad  ao, 


The  knight's 
yalty,itbecai 


to  Noble,** he  hastily 
as  he      ■     • 
▼ery 


e  judged  most  proper . 

elegant  bow  wiadew  te  the  diaiag^iauM,  ia  wktah  aaa 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


6t3 


wo  ihiatdi  of  amti  ofhii  fSunO^r  impaling,  the  one  hit  fiivt, 
hm  achar  hit  Moond  Iftdy't,  painted  upon  the  f  laaa*  with 
mmay  qaarterinfs,'*and  aarroanded  by  a  prodtfiona  number 
tf  other  ahielda  Oromwellian.  All  preparationa  complete, 
Ciog  Jamea  arrived  at  Uinchinbnxrfi  on  the  S7th  of  April, 
60J,  Lord  Southampton  carnrinf  bef«ire  him  the  aword 
vhich  the  mayor  of  Hontinffdon  had  offered  to  the  new 
oirtareign.  Sir  Oliver  received  Jamea  at  the  nte  of  the 
rreat  conit,  and  conducted  him  up  a  walk,  that  than  imme* 
iintelv  led  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  houae. 

**Hia  nujeaty,*' we  mam  from  variooa  accounta,  *'here 
net  with  a  more  magnificent  raoeption  than  he  had  ever 
looe  aince  hia  leaving  hie  paternal  kingdom,  both  for  the 
(leMtj  and  variet/  of  the  meata  and  winea.    It  it  inconceiv- 
.ble  with  what  pleaanre  the  Engliah  received  the  king:  all 
truve  to  pleaae,  every  one  to  aee  the  new  aovereign,  who 
rna  to  nnite  two  jarring  and  valiant  kingdoma,  and  to  be  the 
ommon  monarch  of  both.    Sir  Oliver  gratified  them  to  the 
alL    Hia  doora  were  thrown  wide  open  to  receive  all  that 
huee  to  nay  their  reapecta  to  the  new  king,  or  even  to  aee 
dm ;  and  each  individual  waa  welcomed  with  the  choiceat 
landa  and  moat  coatly  winea:  even  the  populace  had  free 
cceea  to  the  cellara  during  the  whole  of  hia  majeaty*a  aUy. 
Vhile  the  king  waa  at  Hinchinbrook,  he  received  the  heada 
f  the  Univeraity  of  Cambridge  in  their  robea,  to  congratn- 
%f  him  upon  hia  aoceaaion  to  the  English  throne,  which  I 
bev  did  in  a  long  Latin  oration.    Hia  majeaty  remain«d 
rith  Sir  Oliver  until  he  had  breakfaated  on  April  S9.    At  | 
dm  leaving  Hinchinbrook,  he  waa  pleated  to  ecpreea  the  ob-  ; 
igatitmt  he  had  received  from  him  and  hit  lady ;  tMthe  for-  | 
aer  he  taid  et  parting,  aa  he  paaaed  through  the  court,  in 
lis  broad  Scotch  manner,  *  Morry  mon«  thou  haat  treated  , 
»e  better  than  any  one  ainoe  I  left  Edenburgh  ;*  and  it  ia 
aore  than  probable,  than  ever  that  prince  waa  entertained 
■efora  or  after ;  for  it  ia  aaid.  Sir  Oliver  at  thia  time  gave 
be  areateat  feaat  that  had  been  given  to  a  king  by  a  aubjeot.  \ 
lie  Joyaltv  and  regard  to  hit  jprince  aeema  almoat  unbound- 
d ;  for  when  hia  majeaty  left  Hinchinbrook,  he  waa  pre- 
ented  by  him  with  many  thinga  of  great  value ;  among  oth- 


aa  they  art  alladed  to  in  the  lifSt  of  hia  nephew.  **  He  was 
not,**  aava  the  cautioua  Mr.  Noble,  **  aa  idle  apeetator  in  tho 
dreadful  civil  war  which  the  tyranny  of  KingCharlea  Land 
the  ambition  of  the  pt^lar  leadert  of  the  Houae  of  Com- 
mona  had  involved  thia  nation  in ;  but  ramemberiag  the . 
many  obligationa  he  and  4iia  anceatora  lay  ander  to  the 
crown,  he  determined  to  aupport  the  royal  cauaob  For  thia 
purpoae,  he  not  only  (at  a  very  heavy  expenae)  raiaed  men, 
and  gave  large  aumt  of  money,  but  oUiged  hia  aona  to  tak» 
up  anna,  and  go  with  the  royal  army ;  mtd  he  waa  of  great* 
er  nee  to  hia  roueaty  than  anv  peraon  in  that  part  of  tho 
kingdom,  by  which  he  rendered  bimaelf  paiticolarly  obnox« 
ioua  to  the  Parliament.** 

Of  hia  nephew'a  viait  to  him  at  Ramaejr  mention  ia  elae- 
where  made.  No  claim  or  favour  of  velationahip,  no  cunaid- 
eration  for  hia  ainking  and  nearly  aquandered  fortunea,  could 
avail  to  move  hia  faith.  **  Nothing.**  purauea  our  authority, 
**  waa  able  to  ahake  Sir  01iver*a  Ifnralty ;  he  aapported  the 
royal  party  to  the  laat ;  for  which,  like  many  othera,  he  waa 
aentenced  to  have  all  hia  eaiatea,  both  real  and  peraonal.ae- 
queetered ;  but  thev  were  aaved  through  the  interpoaitioii, 
and  fur  the  aake  of  hie  nephew  Olivert  then  lieutenant-gen- 
eral ;  and  the  Parliamaat,  April  17,  1648,  took  off  the  ae- 
queatratioa,  in  which  he  ia  atyled  *  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  of 
Ramaey  Moon,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  Knight  of  the 
Bath.*  During  the  whole  or  the  uaurpation,  aa  well  by  the 
Commonwealth  aa  under  the  government  of  hia  relaUon  01* 
iver,  he  followed  the  example  of  the  grandee  Loyaliata  ia 
courting  privacy  and  retirement ;  and  it  ia  |H«ttv  aingular 
that  the  oolonra  which  he  and  hia  aona  took  from  tbe  Pmrlia- 
ment  fbrcea  continued  diaplajred  in  Ramaey  Church  during 
the  whole  of  the  Grand  RalwUioii,  and  remained  then  un- 
til within  theee  fifty  yean.  Thia  fortitude  in  not  courting 
the  favour  of  the  Protector  ia  the  mon  obaervaUe  and  praiae- 
worthy,  aa  from  the  npeatod  loaaea  he  had  auatained  from 
hia  lop^y,  hia  numenma  fiamily,  and  waat  of  economy  in 
both  himaelf  and  hia  aona,  the  evening  of  hia  life  waa  nn- 
dered  very  diaagreeable  uuon  pecuniary  accounta,  he  dying 


•.be  dyiuj 

, , , ^ oppreaaed' with  a  load  of  debta,  although  he  had  parted  nc. 

iiSf  a  large,  elegant,  brought  atanding  cop  of  gold,  goodly  '  only  with  moat  of  hia  eatatea  in  Huntingdonabin  (to  whom 
loraaa,  deep-mouthed  hounda,  diven  bawka  of  excellent  I  know  not),  but  of  hia  other  valuable  manora,  ainoe  none 
nog ;  and,  at  the  nmove,  save  fifty  pounda  among  the  royal  of  theee  came  to  hia  hein,  to  whom  it  ia  reaaonable  to  con- 
•Acera.  So  many  and  auch  gnat  'pmofa  of  attachment,  and  '  jectun  he  reeigned  up  the  whole  of  what  he  had  left :  for 
hate  in  a  manner  peculiarly  asneable  to  the  taate  of  the  ,  in  the  decree  of  ehaaoery  for  dividing  the  fena,  paaaed  in 
irioco,  gained  hia  regard,  which  he  took  an  early  opportu-  Ift^i  hia  name  ia  not  mentioned ;  and  hia  eldeat  aon  and 
lity  of  expwttiiia,  by  cnatinghim,  with  fifty-nine  othera,  I  heir-appanntiacalledlordof  the  manor  of  Ranwey,  of  which 
I  knight  of  the  Bath,  prior  to  hia  coronation.    Thia  cere-     he  waa  artnal  owner  at  that  time.    Hia  death  happened 


Dony  waa  performed  on  Sunday,  July  S4,  following  ;  upon 
vhich  day  he,  with  the  other  gentlemen  deaigned  for  that 
tonoor,  rode  in  atate  from  St.  Jamet*a  to  the  court,  aud  ao, 
rith  their  eaquint  and  P»r«s*  about  the  tiltyard,  and  from 
Jamee*a  Park,  where,N  alighting  from  their 


hence  to  St.  , 


Ang.  t8,  ItUf  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  hia  age  :  he  waa 
boned  the  aame  night  (to  pnvent,  it  ia  aaid,  hia  body  be- 
ing aeised  by  hia  crediton)  in  the  Church  of  Ramaey ;  but 
then  ia  no  memorial  of  him  or  of  hit  family,  nor  doea  then 

„  ^ ^  aeem  ever  to  have  been  any  in  that  church  ;  but,  upon 

toraea,  and  going  in  a  body  to  the  pnaence-gallary,  they    aoondinir,  1  diacoverad  that  then  ia  a  vault  juat  entering 
eceived  their  knighthood  from  hb  majetty.**  into  the  chancel,  when  the  Cromwella  an  aaid  to  be  bu- 

Happy  Sir  Oliver'.    We  haxdly  ncover  bnath  after  thia  -  ried.*» 
^acription  to  glance  npidly  at  hia  nmaiuing  fununet.  Fuller  tketchea,  in  hia  own  quaint  atyle,  the  character  of 

He  waa,  we  find,  a  contmcuoua  meuiber  of  the  Houae  of  |  Sir  Oliver  aa  one  of  the  worthiea  of  Huntingdonabin,  and 
^ommona  from  1604  to  1610,  i 
0S4,  during  which  yean  he  it , 
omaiitleet  than  any  other  man. 
ourtier,  and  once  or  twice  atyled  Queen  Anne*a  attornev  in  {  iogt  in  bargain  and  aale  with  all  chiapmen,  ao  tltat  no  man 


cuoua  meuiber  or  the  Houae  of  oir  uiiver  aa  one  oi  tne  woriniea  oi  nununguonanin,  ana 
10,  and  alau  in  1614,  I6S3,  and  telle  ua  he  ia  nmarkable  to  poeterity  on  a  fourfold  account : 
)  it  perhajie  nftener  named  upon  >  **  Firat,  for  hia  hoapitality,  and  prudigiona  entertainment  of 
man.    He  it  alwayt  a  ttanch    King  Jamea  and  hit  coun ;  aeoondly,  for  hia  upnght  deal- 


be  joomala  of  the  Houae ;  bat  he  did  not  hold  that  place 
Mig,  probably  not  many  montha.  It  ia  probable  that  he 
ucceeded  Sir  Lawnnce  Tanfield  in  the  office  in  or  about 
be  year  1604.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1605,  he,  with  othen, 
ignod  a  certificate  to  the  priyv  council,  that  the  work  of 
nining  the  font  in  Lincolnthin,  Ac,  waa  feaaible,  and 
rithout  any  peril  to  any  haven  or  county.  In  thia  letter 
Lobert  joined  him  ;  and  in  1006  he  waa  named  in  the  act  or 
ill  for  draining  of  the  fena ;  and  waa  one  of  the  adventonn 
fho  aubecribed  towarda  planting  and  cultivating  Vinrinia. 
Ill  majeaty.  King  Jamea  I.,  we  alao  find,  gave  Si  a  Oliver, 
1  1606,  jC6000  for  hia  nlinquiahing  a  grant  of  JC900,  iaau- 
if  yearly  out  of  the  royal  landa.  given  to  him  aa  a  free  gift; 
nd  the  family  racorda  tell  ua,  that  on  May  1, 16S9,  he  gave 
grant  in  fee  of  certain  landa  in  the  manor  of  Warboyt  to 

iaeonandheirHeury,otttofhiaafreotioatohim.  andfor  hia  ,  ,   .  „     ,.  _ 

etter  maintenance  and  living :  the  aeiien  waa  witoeaaed  by  |  ton,  and  Little  Raveley.    After  her  death  he  married,  July 


whoaoever  that  purchated  land  of  him  waa  put  to  the  charge 
of  three  pence  to  make  hia  title ;  yet  he  aold  excellent  pen- 
njrwortha,  inaomoch  that  Sir  John  Leaman  (once  lord-ma^- 
or  of  London),  who  bought  the  fair  manor  of  Warboiae,  la 
thia  county,  of  him,  affirmed,  that  it  waa  the  cheapeet  land 
that  ever  be  bought,  and  yet  the  deareat  that  ever  Sir  Oli 
ver  Cromwell  aokl ;  thirdly,  for  hia  loyalty,  alwaya  behold- 
ing the  uaurpation  and  tyranny  of  hia  nephew,  godaou,  and 
nameaake  with  hatred  and  contempt ;  laatly,  for  hit  vivaci- 
ty, who  aurvived  to  be  tbe  oldeet  knight  who  waa  a  gentlo- 
man,  aeeing  Sir  George  Dalaton,  younger  in  yean  (yet  atill 
alive),  waa  knighted  aoroe  daya  befon  him.** 

It  will  be  only  neceaaary  to  add  that  Sir  Olinr  married 
twice :  firat,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomaa  Bromley, 
lord-chancellnr  of  England,  upon  whom  waa  aettled  Ramaey, 
Warbojra,  Hinchinbrook,  Hirney,  Bronghton  aliaa  Brone- 


ir  Phil.  Cromwell  and  othen.  Meanwhile,  we  may  add,  he 
ad  made  enormooa  gape  in  hia  fortune  by  hia  gorgeoua 
lyle  of  living,  and  the  rnyal  entertainment*  he  pereiated  in 
iving  at  intervale  to  tbe  king,  which  he  conUnued  even  af- 
ir  the  acceaaion  of  Charlea  to  the  throne. 

Sir  Oliver,  Mr.  Noble  telle  ua,  *'  waa  in  no  leaa  favour  with 
ling  Charlea  I.  than  he  had  been  with  the  late  eovenign: 
ia  name  orcun  in  a  committee  in  the  fint  Pariiament  of 
118  nign ;  Aug.  1-3  in  thia  year,  and  Feb.  S8  following,  he 

named,  among  othen,  in  a  apecial  commiaaion  directed  to 
lem,  for  *  rulinge,  governinge,  damiaeing.  and  diapoeeing 
f  our  aaaeaaianaae,  and  cuatoniianr  landa  within  our  datehie 
**  Cornwall  ;*  he  waa  alao  named  one  in  the  commiaaion  of 
laoe  by  King  Charlea  I.  in  16S5,  and  for  tha  loan-money 
r  the  county  of  Huntingdon  in  the  following  year." 
It  m  not  neceaaary  hen  to  panne  hia  fortunea  ia  douU, 


7,  16UI  (at  Baberham,  in  Cambridgeahin,  the  place  of  her 
late  huaband't  reaidence),  Ann,  daughter  of  Egidiua  Hooft- 
man,  a  gentleman  of  Antwerp,  and  widow  of^Sir  Horatio 
Palavicini,  a  noble  Genoeee.  Upon  thia  latter  lady  he  aet- 
tled the  manon  i>f  Ramaey,  Heigmongrove,  Bury,  Upwood, 
and  Wiatow  Meert,  except  the  rectoriea  in  each  of  them, .. 
and  the  pariahea  called  the  old  and  new  pariahea,  and  the 
landa  Ijring  in  tboae  pariehee,  vis.,  Ramaey  and  the  Chaee, 
and  the  ground  called  Wyohwood.  She  died  at  Hinchin- 
brook, and  waa  buried  at  All  Sainta*  Churoh,  in  Hunting* 
don,  April  96,  1696.  By  Lady  BUabeth  Sir  Oliver  had 
aiz  children,  and  by  Lady  Ana  four. 
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CROMWELL  AND  CHRISTINA. 


IVTBOOOGTIOK. 

Aftvk  the  dJMolitioo  of  the  Loof  PariiuMnt,  aad  <m 
^  eve  of  the  Mimre  of  the  ProCeetorate,  Cromwell  reeohr- 
•d  toeend  WhitelodM  m  imh—wdor  evtraordJMr/  to  Swe- 
den, to  amnte  •  treaty  with  Qneea  Chrietana.  Vieooont 
Liale,  the  other  lord-ooouniaaioner  of  the  great  aeal,  bad 
been  named  for  the  office,  but  Li«le*f  praoenee  promiaed  to 
prove  as  available  to  Cromwell  in  the  deeiffnt  he  now  held, 
M  the  abaenoe  of  the  oavtiooa  and  droamspect  Whitelooke, 
who  had,  aa  in  eveiv  other  great  event  of  the  time,  objected 
to  the  diMolnttoa  of  the  Pariinmeat  before  it  oocnrred,  aad 
neqaieaced  in  it  afterward.  Whiteloeka,  therefore,  he  waa 
determined  ahould  go ;  and  hit  coodnct  in  achieving  hia 
fwint  waa  emrnently  eharaoteriatic. 

Whitelocke  had  grave  reaaons  for  deeUntng  the  aerviee, 
•ad  many  long  and  tearfal  oonveraationa  pnaaed  with  hia 
wife  (the  third  who  had  helped  to  incraaae  his  family),  in 
which  those  reaaons  are  eameatly  given.  The  voyage  was 
n  danger— the  repolsive  climate  uf  Sweden  waa  a  danger— 
the  health  of  Lady  Whitelocke,  then  on  the  eve  of  confine- 
■Mnt,  an  imminent  danger;  bat  worat  and  moat  dangerova 
of  all  had  it  been  to  dwebay  the  lord-general.  Hia  wife, 
with  a  woman's  ready  wit.  endeavoured,  by  a  sort  of  half- 
deserved  compliment,  to  infnse  some  spirit  of  resistance  into 
him :  **  The  lord-general  means  no  giood  to  yon,'*  she  said, 
'•  bot  woold  be  nd  of  yon.**  '*  Wby,**  anawered  White- 
locke, **  should  he  desire  to  be  rid  of  roe,  when  I  may  be 
•erviceable  to  him  heerT'*  The  wife  readily  retorted: 
**Tboagh  ywi  are  serviceable  in  eome  thinga,  yet  fom  mn 
•leC  tk^romgk'pttdfw  tktmimaU  tkingi,  whM»h  they  woald 
have  yoo  to  doe :  you  refused  to  act  in  the  great  bosinese ; 
you  opposed  the  breaking  of  the  Parliament,  and  otktr  mi- 
ju$t  things.***  **  Bot  what  further  deairoea,'*  afkerwaid 
asks  the  simple  lawyer,  **  can  he  have  ?  Ht  •strdst  mart 
p9m^  tMmnmmf  king  of  England  evtrkmi  or  elmfmed,**  ••His 
ambition,**  answers  his  wife,  **  is  higher  than  we  can  ima- 
gine ;  and  you  have  often  declared  yourself  for  the  law  and 
rights  of  the  people,  which,  if  they  stand  in  his  way,  he  will 
lay  them,  nr  yon,  or  anything  aaide.**  Similar  language  to 
this,  but  with  a  different  purpoee,  waa  held  to  the  peiplex- 
•d  Whitelocke  by  one  of  his  tenanta  at  his  seat  in  Bncka, 


'tk»nktk*mlf*»ltgkitdhfMg:mad  aha  kakifir 
great  honour,  and  ataada  much  qppencetaawaiaa.*' 

Poor  Whitelocke,  aomewhat  aoftened  agahiat  Ilia  wO.  yil 
found  atrength  enough  to  raaew  hia  immrtnaitiaa  of  nhasa 


import— itiaa 
on  the  ground  of vanooa  ine^mdtiaa  beaPegad  1 
labour  under.  **The  eooaeeU,**  rstarted  Cnamfl, 
coaling  his  own  nrivate  and  delerauaad  will  aadar  a  to 
of  persuasion  and  entreaty,  **  the  coufloell  bawa  phAod  «^ 
pon  you  unanimously,  as  tfaa  fitleat  maa  ia  the  aaiiv  fer 
this  aerviee;  we  know  year  ahiKties,  havfag  leay  cnasataei 
with  you  i  we  know  you  have  languMse,  aad  hava  tmwi- 
led,  and  understand  the  interest  of  Chriateadoaa;  aad  I 
have  known  you  in  the  array,  to  endaia  hardafatpa,  aatf  t»ba 
healthful  and  atroag,  aad  of  mettle,  diaereCicM^  aad  entt 
meet  fitt  for  this  imploymeat:  yen  «r»  «•  tndbcrf ;  r9m^m 
man  it  90  M  for  it  n*  you  «n.  We  kaow  yoa  to  be  a  ffa»> 
tleman  of  a  good  family,  rebUed  to  peraoaa  at  hemoor ;  aad 
yoor  preaent  ofBoe  of  mmmiasioaer  of  tha  aeala  wrO  aafca 
you  thejnore  acceptable  to  her.  I  doe  eanaathr  deaua  yoa 
ka  act  of  graat  aant 


to  undertake  it ;  wherein  yoo  will  doe  an  s . 

and  advantage  to  the  Commonwealth,  aa  grsat  as  m^j  o^ 
member  of  it  can  nerforme,  and  which  will  be  aa  wall  ^ 
cepted  by  them.  The  buisnes  ia  vary  hoaoarabla,  aad  as- 
ceeding  likely  to  have  good  surnsaas.  Herpahbqaei 
tors  beer  haw  already  agreed  uppon  moot  of  tba  i 
and  maine  poinU  of  the  buisnas ;  if  it  had  aol 
employment,  we  wooM  not  have  pott  yoo  nppen  it;  Cha 
boisnee  of  trade,  and  of  the  funds,  aad  toachsag  tbe  Daac^ 
are  such  as  there  cannot  be  any  of  greater  coaaeqaaaea.* 

With  the  little  spirit  remaining  to  him,  WbMalocka  ia- 
terpoaed  once  more  the  condition  of  his  wifp  far  at  Ima  a 
little  delay.  **  I  know,"  replied  Croowell,  **  my  lady  m  a 
good  woman,  nad  a  religious  woman,  aad  will  be  rffaTiaiad 
to  soflfer  a  liule  abaence  of  her  husband  for  Iba  aatliaa 
good ;  and  for  the  time  of  the  year,  really  the  Uft  of  tba 
buisnes  consists  in  the  despatch  of  it  att  this  time;  tba 
Dutch  are  tampering  with  the  queen,  bott  abe  holda  tbaaa 
oflT,  expecting  to  hear  from  aa.*'  The  iaterriaw  aadsd  wftk 
the  grant  of  a  week's  conaidentioB  to  tha  aailiaassiliii  am^ 
gr4M. 

At  the  week's  end,  WhitelodEo  again  praaanlad  hiMaiV 
at  the  chamber  of  (he  lord-geneial— agaia  to  impkws  of  bim 
a  release  from  the  embaasy.  **  There  is  no  oae  f  a  B^taad." 
quietly  obaerved  Cromwell,  **eo  fit  for  it  aa  yoa."    Sdastf 


*  an  ancient,  sober,  diaereet,  and  faithfull  aervant  to  White-  I  ^  Whitelocke's  redoubted  pleas  at  incapacity,  tbo 


looke  and  his  father  above  forty  yeara."  This  old  country^ 
man  advised  his  master  to  go,  becauae  the  **  okbat  man,' 
as  he  calls  CrorowsU,  desires  him  to  go.  Whitelocke  re- 
joins, that  that  is  true ;  but  he  is  not  **  bound  to  obey*'  Croia- 
welL  **  I  am  deceived,**  aays  the  shrewd  old  servant,  *'  if 
be  will  not  be  obeyed  in  what  he  bath  a  mind  to.**  «'  I  am 
not  under  hia  command,**  retorta  Whitelocke ;  **  what  can 
be  doe  to  me  f*  *♦  What  can  he  doe  !*♦  excbums  the  expe- 
rienced William  Cooke  ;  •*  what  can  ha  not  doe  J    Don't  wt 

all  tie  he  doet  what  he  Uttt    We  poor  countrymen  are  ,  ^ 

forced  to  obey  him  to  our  coat ;  and  if  he  have  a  mind  to    **"«  *•  but  the  uxorions  Whitelocke  hesitstsd  snU.    **  Mr 


eral  obatinately  resumed,  **  I  know  yowr adaaakm^  ua<a>  la, 
and  langua^,  and  experience  have  Hcted  yoa  fbr  it ;  ywa 
know  the  aflfayree  of  Christendome  aa  well  ae  amot  aaa,  ^rf 
of  England  as  wsll  as  any  man,  and  can  givr  as  good  aa  a^ 
count  of  them.  I  think  no  man  can  serve  his  coaaOey  aeaa 
than  yoo  may  herein ;  indeed  I  think  to;  and  tbenfuia  I 
make  it  my  porftntfor  sail  and  earaest  regueel  to  yoa  ta  «•- 
deruke  it.  and  I  hope  you  will  ahow  a  little  regard  femes 
it :  and  I  aasure  you  that  you  shall  have  no  cauaa  la  i 
'  **    Wonderful  indeed  waa  CronmalPa  pawar  of  | 


punish  us  or  you,  it*s  an  old  proverbe  that  it  is  an  easie    lord.  lam  very  ready  to  testify  my  daety  to  yoareacaDoacy; 
''^ '      '    '    '  "       5«at  a  dogge ;  and  1  would  not  have  \  I  acknowledge  your  many  favours  to  me,  aad  myerlfo  an 

—  '-^--  ^ 7,  uid  trouble  too,  ;  officer  under  your  command,  and  to  owe  yoa   ^   "^ 

that'a  the  truth    Butt  your  excellency  will  not  expect  it  fma  a 


thidg  to  find  a  staffe  to 

you  to  anger  him  lest  yon  bring^daonger,  and  trouble  too, 

upon  you  and  your  family  and  state      -•     •      ■ 

oo't.** 

Let  us  next  view  Whitelocke  in  conversation  with  the 
lord-generaU     He  had  received  a  very  simple  and  short 
note,  signed  by  Cromwell  and  Pickering  (aa  of  the  council 
of  suie),  but  "all  written  with  CromwelPs  own  hand,**  in- 
timating the  office  he  was  expected  to  discharge.    Next  .     , 
morning  he  called  on  Pickering,  told  his  wife's  condition,  j  monwealth  would  suffer  extremely  by  it,  yoar  own 
and  his  reluctance  to  leave  England,  and  implored  his  inter-    *>°Q  might  suffer  likewise,  and  the  Protestant  ii  ' 
cession  with  the  lord-general.    —       •       •                                 -....- 


SSL^ 


wherin  I  am  not  capable  to  aerve  yon ;  and  tbercfav*  I  a 
it  my  most  bumble  suit  to  be  excueed  from  this  aarvi  __ 
Humble  but  vain !  **  For  your  aMlitiee,"  CroaawaU  reffar»> 
ted,  as  though  Whitelocke  had  not  meanwhile  apokoa.  "  I 
am  aatisfied ;  I  know  no  man  so  fitt  for  it  as  yoanelfr 
if  you  should  decline  it  (aa  I  hope  you  will  not),  the 


Together  they  proceeded  to 

the  latter,  and  Whitelocke  made  his  appeal.  "  I  am  my 
•orry,**  quietly  remarked  Cromwell,  **that  the  letter  came 
BO  sooner  to  yoo.**  **  I  confess,"  interposed  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  *•  it  was  my  fault.**  «•  Sir  Gilbert,**  characteris- 
tically resumed  CromwsU,  **  would  needs  write  a  verw  fine 
Utter;  and  when  he  had  done,  did  not  like  it  himoelfe.  / 
than  took  the  pen  and  ink^  and  ttraightway  wrote  that  Utter 
to  you.  And  the  business  is  of  exceeding  great  importance 
to  the  Commonwealth,  as  any  can  be ;  that  it  is :  and  there 
ia  no  prince  or  state  in  Chriatendome,  with  whom  there  is 
any  probability  for  us  to  have  a  friendship,  butt  only  the 
Queen  of  Sweden.  She  hath  sent  severall  times  to  us,  butt 
we  have  returned  no  ambaasy  to  her,  only  a  letur  by  a 
youn|  gentleman.  She  expecta  an  ambaaaador  from  ns ; 
and  ^  we  thouU  not  tend  a  mum  of  emineney  to  her^  tha 


•  Uen.  DO  dotibt^Mkm  \»  m»A»  to  the  «i«e«tMM  of  Chute  i  sad 

UNnM  •  Mmpto  point  ia  hw  duncter.  and  laavat  it  io  nacb  doobt 
wbMkar  hii  ooly  mobva  ia  oppoiiifv  that  grM^  dwd  waa  nut  tiniplr  to 
bcjliuu a courtdup.  "  Had  f  aotaoMw,"  b«teniafta,*«yoo  aad  I 
iMdaotmettogetbOT.''  Lady  Wbitalock.  loaw  no  ttam  ia  ^o^inbofa. 
Uaf  thM.    ;^Itwa^tba  flrat  tbinf  1  iaquirwi  or/oo,"  aba  graT«|yrnoiBt  j 


soflTer  by  it.  Indeed^  you  eannat  he  eremted.  The  heana  of 
ail  the  good  neopU  in  thit  nation  {!)  are  aet  «ppoa  it,  to  bava 
you  undertake  this  service ;  and  if  yon  shoald  waive  it,  be- 
ing thus,  and  att  such  a  time  when  yoar  gohig  aaay  be  tha 
most  likely  means  to  settle  our  buisnes  with  the  Dmcb  ^ri 
Danes,  and  all  matters  of  trade  (and  mwe,  I  aay  agaia.  caa 
doe  it  better  than  yoo),  the  Comroanwealth  woaU  ba  att  aa 
extreame  prejudice  by  your  refusall.  Batt  f  hope  yaa  vdl 
hearken  to  my  requeat,  and  lett  me  prtvayle  wnh  yaa  m 
undertake  it ;  neither  yon  nor  youii,  I  hope,  ahaH  avar  basa 
anv  cause  to  wish  you  had  not  done  it.** 

whitelocke  wavers  aensibly  at  last,  aad  i.i>.aaiiae  naa- 
tiously  and  inquiringly,  **  My  lord,  whan  a  maa  u  aaC  of 
sight,  hs  it  out  of  mind.  Tnoogb  yoor  exraHaaay  be  |aat 
and  honourable,  yett  your  greater  afKiyres  calUna  yaa  e^ 


thooe  to  whom  matters  o€  correspoadenoe  aad  aapylyea  m 
be  referred  will  perfa^w  forget  one  who  ia  a/hrre  nil,  aad  h« 
be  ao  sensible  of^  extremitiee  in  a  foreign  coaatrey  ^  th«a 


who  suffer  under  them.**    **  I  will  engage  to  take,**  at 

answered  Cromwell,  **  particular  care  m  tboee  mattata  my- 
aelfe,  and  that  you  shall  neither  want  sopplyea,  aar  ^ly 
thing  that  is  fitt  for  you :  yon  shall  ba  aett  oot  wHh  aa  macb 
honour  aa  ever  any  ambassador  was  from  Baglaad.  I  ^al 
hold  myseUe  porticalarly  obliged  to  yoa  if  yoa  wnl  aailaa 
take  it,  and  wiU  ttiek  at  dote  to  you  at  year  sdfcia  ia  f*  yam 
JUtk,    You  shall  want  nothing  tithar  lor  yoar  hoDoar  aad 
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•^pagv,  or  for  powtr  tad  tmit  to  be  npooed  in  70a,  or  for 
oorreapoodoaco  utd  rappirM  when  70Q  are  abroade :  I  prom- 
i»€  pom,  mf  hrd,  yov  *luM  mot ;  I  will  make  it  wuf  6kwim«  to 
oeo  it  dome.  The  Pariement  and  oooncell,  u  well  ••  my 
••lie,  will  take  it  very  well  and  thankfally  fhm  you  to  ac- 
O0pt  of  thia  inplojrment ;  and  all  people,  eepecially  the  good 
people  of  the  nation,  will  be  nach  aaliefyed  wiUk  it ;  and 
therefore,  my  lord,  I  make  it  againe  my  eameat  reqoect  to 
70a  to  accept  thie  howmrable  iraploynient.'' 

A  peiiee  now  followed,  and  Whitelocke  conaented  to  go. 
Then,  in  proportion  to  hit  quiet  determination  to  take  no 
refoaaJ,  waa  the  abundanoe  of  Cromwell't  protettation*  of 
gratitude  at  not  having  received  one !  Nothing  ean  more 
strikingly  i)|aetraU  the  man.  "  My  lord,  I  doe  meet  hear^ 
ily  thaoke  you  for  accepting  the  imployment,  whereby  tou 
have  teatified  a  very  grsat  reapect  and  favour  to  me,  and  af- 
fectaoo  to  the  Commonwealth,  which  will  be  very  well  taken 
by  them.  And  I  assure  you,  that  it  it  so  gratefoU  to  aw, 
who,  uppon  aiy  particular  requeett  have  prevayled  with  you, 
that  I  ahall  never  forgett  this  fttvour,  but  endeavour  to  re- 
quite it  to  yon  and  yours.  Realla,  aiy  Jeni,  /  shall  And  I 
will  acquaint  the  oounoell  with  it,  that  we  may  deeire  fur- 
ther conference  with  you.** 

Happily  does  this  interview  end  with  Whitelocke*s  remark 
of  hinwelf,  that  **  be  went  away  well  pleased  ;**  nor  was  his 
pleasure  diminished  by  a  messenger  from  Cromwell,  who 
suTived  a  few  days  after  at  his  house  in  Chelsea.  *'  Crom- 
well sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  with  a  present  to  Whitelocke 
—a  sword,  and  a  payre  of  spurres,  richly  inlaid  with  goudd, 
ot  a  noble  work  and  fashion.**  All  the  cars  he  had  now  was 
to  quiet  bis  vrife  as  well  as  he  could,  and  to  this  end  he  ex- 
erted himself  with  reasonable  success. 

The  inUrview  of  leave  took  place  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1653.  Cromwell  repeated  all  his  assurances  to  him  with 
redoubled  earnestness,  gave  him  various  hinu  of  policy  and 
eoodoct  in  the  management  of  the  treaty  and  iu  objecu,  and 
■ranted  him  everv  request  he  asked  of  personal  favour. 
WhiUlocke  then  finally  implored  him  never  to  "  give  credit 
to  whisperings,  or  officious  words,  or  letters  of  pickthanks 
behind  my  backs.**  "  I  shall  not  easily  give  beliefe,**  Crom- 
well assured  him, "  to  such  backbiters.  /  hate  them.  And 
what  I  shall  be  informed  of  your  actions  abroade  will  hardly 


create  in  me  an  ill  opinion  of  them  before  I  be  eertifyedfrom 
yoersej^*.**  **  It  may  be  vour  excellency  will  heare,**  nur^ 
sued  the  wily  lawyer,  **  tbat  I  am  gre^  with  tome  eavaUere 


J  iDose,  or  any  persons  oy  wnom 
uch  a  canyage  toward*  thewt^" 
II,  **  wiU  be  prmdent,  andfUt  for 
)X  occasion  m  me,  nor  I  hope  in 


when  I  am  abroade,  and  that  I  make  much  of  them ;  and 
tmely  that  may  well  be.  /  love  a  eiviHtf  to  aU,  especially 
to  persona  of  condition,  though  enemies ;  and  have  ever 
vaed  it,  and  periiape  may  use  it  more  than  ordinary  when  I 
am  abroade,  and  to  thoee  of  the  king's  party ;  and  by  them 
I  mav  be  the  better  inabled  to  secure  rayselfe,  and  to  imdrr- 
stami  their  deeirme,  which  will  be  no  disMvantage  to  your  af- 
£ayrss ;  nor  shsJU  I  ever  betray  those,  or  any  persons  fay  whom 
I  am  trusted.**  **  I  tkinke  such  a 
•amectly  answered  Cromwell  ^ 

iroM  to  use;  and  it  will  never  occasion  m  me,  nor  I  hope  in 
•ay  other  sober  men,  the  least  jealouav  of  your  faithfuUness, 
bott  it  majf  tend  to  yew  sccan/y  and  to  the  good  of  your 
"  «« I  have  butt  one  thing  more,**  concluded  the 
r,  **  to  trouble  your  excellency  with ;  that  is,  my 
humble  thanks  for  all  your  favoun,  and  particularly  for  the 
BobU  present  I  received  from  your  hand.**  **  I  pray,  my 
lord,**  answered  the  lord-general,  kindly,  '*  doe  not  speake 
of  80  poors  a  thing ;  if  there  were  opportunity  for  me  to  doe 
honour  to  your  lordship,  I  assure  you  that  very  few  should 
goe  before  yon.** 

It  will  have  been  obeerved  throughout  these  interviews, 
that,  though  Oromwell  waa  still,  to  all  appearance,  only  a 
private  individual,  with  no  other  charge  than  as  knrd-noeral 
of  the  army  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  his  au- 
thority and  power  were  already  single  and  afaeolute,  in  fact. 
His  earnest  anxiety  for  this  treaty  with  Sweden  was  not, 
let  us  add,  assumed,  though  many  of  his  protestations  to 
VThiuloeke  were.  The  importance  of  Sweden,  in  the  great 
diviaioa  of  the  Enropean  irovemmenta  into  Catholic  and 
Proustant,  as  the  meet  considerable  of  the  Protestant  mon- 
archies, wliose  alliance  the  Republic  claimed,  need  not  be 
pointed  out  to  the  well-informed  historical  reader ;  and  the 
motive  to  a  perfect  alliance  with  Sweden  had  been  stronglr 
inereased  bjr  the  sympathies  awakened  in  Cromweirsmind, 
when  the  frank  and  maaculine  spirit  of  the  younr  queen 
who  then  held  the  Swedish  throne  stood  out  baldly  from  the 
other  feeble  and  vacillating  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and 
at  ones,  with  daring  reeolntien,  acknowledged  the  English 
EspuUic 

Christina,  qneea  of  Sweden,  was  now  not  twenty-seven 
yeaie  old.  She  was  the  danghtar  of  a  hero,  Oastavus  Adot* 
phns,  and  had  inherited  the  spirit  of  a  hero.  Her  eccen^ 
tricities  are  matter  of  history.  Among  them— for  in  a  crown- 
ed hesd  thia  is  an  eccentricity  indeed  ■  should  be  named, 
first,  her  passionate  encouragement  of  literature  and  laam- 
•d  men,  inspired,  it  diould  be  added,  by  her  own  great  tal- 
ents sad  acknowledged  learning.  When  the  great  work 
againit  the  leaders  ot  the  Bng;lish  Commonwealthi  written 
by  lakMnns,  at  the  tvtlMtKMi  oC  Chuka  tiw  Secood*! 
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court,  had  been  finished,  that  famous  controvernalift  went» 
for  his  best  reward,  to  the  court  of  Christina.  He  was  re- 
ceived there  with  the  greatest  distinction.  The  cold  climate 
of  Stockholm,  however,  proved  too  much  for  his  health,  and 
the  young  queen  herself  is  said  to  have  spent  hours  with 
him  alone  by  his  bedside,  and  to  have  performed  for  him  ell 
the  functions  which  are  necessary  to  a  valetudinarian.  Fa- 
tally for  Salmasitts,  however,  Milton's  **  Defensio**  reached 
Stockholm  in  the  very  midst  of  theee  ultra  courtesies  from 
royalty.  Christina  read  the  immortal  treatise  of  the  Eng^ 
lieh  writer  — "devoured  it,**  as  vras  said,  and  proclaimed 
everywhere  in  the  circles  01  her  capital  that  gionr  should 
belong  to  the  name  of  Milton.  Salmasius  could  not  but  hear 
this,  and  yet  the  queen  was  **  too  humane  and  omsiderato 
to  reverse  the  treatment  with  which  she  had  honoured  him." 
The  delicacy  of  the  defeated  scholar  then  rose  Mual  to  her 
own.  He  proposed,  for  his  healthli  sake,  removal  to  a  mild- 
er dimate,  and  Christina  dismissed  him  with  honour. 

For  the  court  of  this  queen  it  vras  that  Whitelocke,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1053,  with  a  magnificent  suite  of  oAcen 
•nd  attendanta,  set  sail  as  ambassador  to  the  English  Com- 
monwealth. And  at  this  court  it  was  that  several  delight 
ful  scenes  and  dislogues  occurred,  which  not  only  illustrate 
the  character  and  iiffluence  of  the  great  subject  of  this  me- 
moir in  a  novel  and  interesting  manner,  but  also  disokae, 
better  than  any  records  else,  the  more  steriing  as  well  aa 
charming  aspecte  of  the  character  of  Christina.  Whitelocke 
arrived  in  Stockholm  only  a  few  months  before  she  aston- 
ished Europe  by  the  resignation  oi  her  crown,  at  a  time  whaii 
no  one  disputed  it,  and  all  her  people  loved  her. 

WHITBU>OKS  PIBtT  SBM    CHBUTINA  IM  HSB  MAOirty- 
lOSMT  rALACB,  AMD  U  HOT  APKAIO. 

As  eoon  as  he  came  within  this  roome,  he  putt  off  hia  hnt^ 
end  then  the  queen  pmtt  of  her  oappe^  after  the  ftshion  ec 
men,  and  came  two  or  tnree  eteppea  forward  uppon  the 
foot  carpet.  This,  and  ^her  beinr  covered,  and  rising  fium 
her  eeato,  caused  Whitelocke  te  know  her  to  be  the  queen, 
which  otherwise  had  net  Ma  easy  to  be  discerned:  her  habit 
being  of  plaine  giav  stnfle,  her  petticote  reached  to  the 
ground;  overthata)ackett,suehasnMn weare,of thesame 
stttffe,  reaching  to  her  kneee ;  en  her  lefk  side,  tyed  with 
crimson  ribbon,  she  wore  the  Jewell  of  the  order  of  Amartt- 
ta ;  her  cuflles  ruflM  4  latasde ;  no  gorgett  or  band,  butt  a 
Macke  aearffe  about  her  neck,  tyed  before  widi  a  blacke  ri^ 
boo,  as  soldiers  and  marriners  sometimes  use  to  wenre ;  her 


hayre  was  breaded,  and  hung  looee  nppoa  her  head ;  she 
wore  a  blacke  velvet  c^»pe  Mned  with  aables,  and  turned  up, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  countrey,  which  she  need  to  putt  off 
and  on  as  men  doe  their  hattes.  Her  cooatenaaoe  waa 
sprightly,  5iil  somewhat  pale ;  she  had  mudi  of  nmjMty  in 
her  demeanour,  and  though  her  person  vrere  of  the  smaller 
size,  yett  her  mienne  and  oarryage  vras  verr  noble.  [Hera 
Whitelocke  describee  his  kissing  her  hand,  **  which  cere- 
mony all  smbasmdors  used  to  this  queen,**  and  other  mat- 
ters.] The  qneene  was  very  attentive  whilst  he  f  pake,  and 
oomming  up  doae  to  him,  by  her  looks  and  gestures  (as  waa 
supposed)  would  have  daunted  him ;  but  thoee  who  have 
bin  conversant  in  the  late  great  alhyres  in  England  are  not 
so  soon  as  others  appalled  with  the  preeence  of  a  young  lady 
and  her  servante. 

CHBI8TIMA  TBLL8  WHITBLOOKS,  AT  THBXB  PIEaT  PBI- 
▼ATB  IMTBBVIBW,  BIB  OKlllOH  OP  CBOMWCLL,  AJIO 
tUQOlBBa  IP  IT  la  BBALLT  TBOB  THAT  IIB  PBATB 
AMD  PBBAOHKa. 

Wh.  [7^  quee^  honing  read  his  Lattm  mstruetiams.1  I 
eee  your  majesty  understands  the  Latin  perfectly,  and  will 
find  beer  suflknent  authority  given  me  for  this  buienes. 

Qu.  I  have  Latin  enough  to  serve  my  tume,  and  the  nu- 
thoritr  given  to  you  is  very  fulL  Uppon  what  perticulira 
will  the  Parlement  thinke  fitt  to  giuund  the  alUanoe  betwaam 
the  tvro  nations  ? 

Wh.  If  your  majeaty|ilaesa,  I  ahall  nremnt  you  with  the 
perticulars  in  writing,  m  French  or  Latin,  aa  you  shdl 


Qv.  It  WiU  be  beat  in  Latin,  beennaa  I  slmU  take  adviea 
in  it. 

Wh.  I  shall  doe  it  as  your  majesty  directe. 

Qu.  7e«r  gemeratt  is  ona  of  the  gaUaatest  aum  m  tha 
world;  never  were  swch  things  dome  as  bp  the  English  wtmr 
late  war.  Tomrgeneratthath  dame  the  greatest  thimgs  of  amp 
maminthe  world:  ihe  Primes  of  Condi  is  neat  to  Mm,  batt 
short  of  him.  I  hawe  as  great  a  respect  amd  ktnturfor  yaer 
generaU  as  for  amf  mam  Mioe;  and  Iprojf,  lett  Um  know  aa 

Wh.  My  generaU  is  indeed  a  very  brave  man  ;hiaactioBa 
diow  it :  and  I  shall  not  fityle  to  aigaiff  to  him  the  great 
honour  of  your  maiesty*sre^MCta  to  him;  and  I  aaaure  your 
majesty,  he  hath  as  high  honour  for  you  aa  for  any  prince  ia 
Christendome. 

Qi;.  I  have  bin  told  that  manv  officers  of  your  army  will 
themselves  pray  and  preach  to  their  soldiers ;  it  that  true  t 

Wh.  Yea,  madame,  it  is  very  true.  When  ther  ennemiea 
•It  iwatriBg,  or  dabanrhing,  or  piUaginf ,  tha  oOoen  and 
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■didkn  of  t1i«  ParltmentV  ^rmy  nn  to  be  encoaraginf  and 
•zhorlinf  one  another  oat  of  the  Wurd  of  God,  and  prajrinx 
tofether  to  the  Lord  of  HoeU  for  hit  bleMing  to  be  with 
;  who  hath  showed  hie  approbation  of  this  militarj 


I*!i 


the 


he  hath  given  them. 


lachinff  bv  I 

Qu.  Thari  wall.    Doe  joa  nee  to  doe  aoe  toot 

Wh.  Yea  i  oppon  aome  occasional  in  my  own  familj ;  and 

lake  it  aa  proper  for  ma,  beinr  the  master  of  it,  to  admon* 
iah  and  speake  to  my  people  when  there  ia  caoae,  as  to  be 
beholding  to  another  to  doe  it  for  me,  which  acMnetimes 
taringa  the  ehapbin  into  more  credit  than  his  lord. 

Qu.  DMA  yo«r  gtmnmU  and  other  great  oAeers  dot  nf 

WH.  Yes,  madame,  wtry  often,  ami  very  well.  Nerertbe- 
lesa,  they  maintain  ehapleina  and  ministers  in  their  booses 
and  ragimenU ;  and  soch  as  are  godly  and  w<nthr  ministers 
hxn  aa  moeh  respect,  and  as  good  provision  in  England,  as 
la  any  place  o(  Christendome.  Yet  'tis  the  opinion  of  many 
good  men  with  as,  that  a  long  casaake,  with  a  silke  girdle, 
and  a  great  beard,  do  not  make  a  learned  or  jpod  preacher, 
without  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  labodnng  in  his  vine- 
yard ;  awl  whoaoever  studies  the  Holy  Scriptare,  and  is  en- 
abled to  doe  good  to  the  souls  of  oihfirs,  and  indeavoors  the 
same,  is  nowhere  forbidden  by  that  Word,  nor  is  it  blame- 
able.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Parlement  held  it  not 
valawfuH,  when  they  carryed  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and 
were  going  to  adventure  them  in  the  high  places  of  the 
flald«  to  inooorage  one  anutber  out  of  His  Word  who  com* 
awads  over  all ;  and  this  had  more  weight  and  imprsasioa 
with  it  than  any  other  word  could  have,  and  was  never  de« 
ayed  to  be  made  use  of  butt  by  the  popish  prelates,  who  by 
BO  neanea  would  admit  lay  pnople  (as  they  eall  them)  to 
gather  from  tbenee  that  inati«otioa  and  eomfort  which  can 
atfwheie  else  be  fMnd. 

Qu.  Mttkimkt  you  prtmeh  oery  wM,  omd  kmte  nets  wmd*  « 
foiioorwtom.    lasanre  you  Ilike  it  very  well. 

Wh.  Madaaae,  I  shall  account  it  a  great  happiness  if  any 
«f  my  words  may  please  you. 

Qv.  Indeed,  air,  these  words  of  yonn  doe  vefy  much  pleaae 
SM ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  ofteocr  on  this  strayne. 
Butt  I  prqrteH  wam,wk*n  did  your  gtmermll^  omd  you  hit  ofi- 
eor».  lomrm  tkio  moy  ofprmying  mm  areacAmg  youreehe*  1 

Wh.  Wa  learnt  it  nom  a  near  friend  ofyuor  majeety, 
whose  meaiory  all  the  Protoataat  intaraat  hath  cause  to 


iag,  and  before  hia  addiera  himaelfe  preyed  to  God  for  his 

I  people  out  or  Uotre  Word ;  and  uod  tesuiyed  bis 
fraat  liking  thereof  hy  the  wonderful  euoosssss  ha  was 


nag  upon  that  uodertahing  ;  and  he  would  frequentlj 
•xhort  his  people  out  of  God^  Word ;  and  God  testified  his 


it  your  permissioa. 

Horn  you  hoord  ta  Eitghmd  tkoi  IwooU  many  tk* 


pleaaed  to  vouchsaii  to  that  gallaat  kk^. 

OBBISTIMA,  STIUCB  BT  WRfTBtOCKB*!  PBUDBNCS  IN  A 
LORO  COMPBBBIIOB  OP  STATB,  BBCOMBTH  CORPIBBR- 
HAL  AT  ITa  CLOtB. 

Qu.  Yo«  spaaka  vary  fully  aad  traly  of  the  interest  of 
the  severall  princes  and  stataa  of  Europe.  I  doe  eztreamly 
like  the  buisnes,  and  will  prepare  a  memoire  of  some  propo- 
aaUs  concerning  it,  and  give  it  to  yon  to  send  into  Englaad ; 
butt  speed,  and  vigour,  and  aecreey  are  requisite  heerin. 
And  I  must  inioyne  you  to  aMoainle  aebody  with  this  dia- 
oonrsa,  butt  only  your  gemoroU  CroomeU^  wkooe  word  I  t^tt 
rely  uypom :  buU  I  would  not  have  thia  matter  made  knowae 
to  any  other  whataoaver ;  aad  I  desire  you  not  to  apeake  of 
ittoaayofmyowamiaiatefa,noref  aaythingelse  relating 
to  your  negotiation,  butt  what  I  ahall  give  way  unto. 

Wh.  Madame,  1  ahall  fcithfoUy  obey  your  majesty'a 
eoaHBauada,  aad  not  revaala  aay  tfttla  of  thaae  aiatten 
without  your  permission. 

Qu.  Horn  you' 
X4m»tf8coit*t 

Wh.  It  hath  bin  reported  so  in  England,  aad  that  let- 
tan  have  passed  between  your  a^jeety  aad  him  lor  that 
porpoae ;  aad  that  your  aaajesty  had  a  good  affeetioa  for  the 
King  of  Sootts. 

Qo.  leomfeoot  ikut  hiteto  hmo  foot  hetwom  m;  butt 
tki$IwiUo$9unyouttkotIwmmotmorrytkMikiMg:  beta 
a  young  uaa,  aad  in  a  ooaditiaa  sad  eaough ;  though  I  re- 
spect  him  vary  much,  yett  I  sh^  aever  iftany  bias,  you  nuy 
be  well  aasured.  9«itt  I  sfaaU  tell  you,  uader  aecr»nr,  that 
the  King  o(  Sootu  hrtaly  aeat  a  letUr  to  the  Priace  Palatin, 
my  cousen,  and  with  it  the  order  of  a  Knight  of  the  Gaiter 
to  the  prince ;  butt  tha  mssssaget  had  the  witt  to  bring  it 
first  to  me ;  and  whom  I  oow  itind  had  rood  tht  lettor,  I 
tkrmitwuo  thtjbrt,  imd  would  mot  augor  tho  Otorgt  to  U 

WHITBLOCBB'S  DBVICB  IB  WBITIBO  PBITATBLT  TO  OBOH- 
WBLL;  ALSO  HIS  BBtriOB  IB  BBLirBBIBO  PBtaSBTa 
PBOM  MB.  HUOH  PBTBB8  TO  OHBISTIBA. 

Wh.  I  leave  with  my  generall,  or  with  the  secretary  of 
tha  oounoall,  two  glaaaeadC  water,  which  I  auba:  with  tha 


wi 


one  of  the  watere  t  write  my  letters,  haviBf  two  lika  gfaai 
cs  of  waten  with  myselfe.  The  letter  thus  written  ao  maa 
can  poasibly  reade,  no  more  than  if  it  vrere  writtea  with 
fayre  water;  butt  wash  over  this  letter  with  the  water  hi 
the  other  glasse,  and  it  tome  it  to  Ua^e,  aad  joat  aa  if  H 
had  bin  written  with  inka. 

Qu.  That  is  acorious way  iadbed :  aad  have  yoa  oifhmo 
watere  beer  ? 

Wh.  Yes,  madame,  I  make  them  myaeUe,  aad  hava  left 
one  of  them  with  mv  renerell ;  ao  that  ao  ereatatv  caa  faada 
his  or  myletten  without  them. 

Qu.  Whoi  huge  dogre  i»  thUt 

Wu.  It  is  an  English  masttlle,  which  I  broogfcc  wMh  ma, 
and  it  aeems  u  bnko  lease  and  foUowad  are  avaa  to  thit 

Is  he  gentle  and  well  ooaditloaed  T 
H.  The  more  courage  they  have,  tlM  aMre  geatla  fhsy 
are ;  this  is  both.     Your  wtMtty  mmy  jriaatr  Mas. 

Qu.  I  have  heard  of  the  fierceness  a'  * 
u  uery  gentU. 

Wh.  They  ere  rory  gentle,  unleese  provoked,  aad  of  a 
generous  kind ;  no  creature  buMh  aMra  mettle  or  fsaihlaA* 
aeese  than  they  have. 

Qu.  Is  it  your  dngge  ? 

Wh.  I  cannot  tell;  aome  of  my  people  told  mo  ttat  aaa 
Mr.  Patera  sent  it  for  a  preaent  to  tlie  queen. 

Qu.  Who  is  that  Mr.  Paten  T 

WH.  A  minister,  and  great  servant  to  tfie  PaaUmmd. 

Qu.  Thmt  Mr.  Peter*  $ent  aw  a  Utter  f 

WH.  He  is  a  jg/eat  admirer  of  your  majaaty  ;  batt  ta  pre- 
sume to  send  a  letter,  or  a  dogge,  for  a  prsaoat  to  a  qaeea, 
/  thought  ohote  Aim,  omd  motmtt  to  he  mmmed  to  yomr  mojestf. 

Qu.  I  have  manr  lettera  nom  private  peneaa:  hi»  letter 
omd  tho  dogge  doe  helomgto wu,omdmre  mygooda;  mod tmM 
hmoethewu 

Wh.  Your  anJeety  eooimaada  ia  eUefe,  aad  aQ  i 


•  of  thaaa  doggaa ;  Ost 


jeetTeoa 
obey  TOO,  and  so  will  I ;  not  only  as  to  tha  loctar  aad  difgo, 
but  likewise  as  to  another  part  of  hia  pri,  asm,  m  groed  Ag- 
lieh  eheeee  of  hie  eoumtrey  ouUctng, 

Qu.  I  doe  kinHy  occeyt  them  from  him;  mm 
tend  my  Koode  to  me. 

Wh.  fwUl  not  fayle  to  obey  your  a^jesty. 


The  queen  was  pleased  to  take  notioe  hersolla,  aad  ta 

promise  to  give  order  for  MPPlyf  of  eooe  aocoou 
which  vrere  beer  wanting  to  Whitelocke  aad  hia  < 
and  ao  they  parted  ta  mmch  droUerye 

CBBISTIBA  IBTBBBST8  HEBSBLP  IB  THE  IKHtMlIC  AF- 
PAIRS  OP  CBOMWELL— PBOPHBSIBTH  Hia  BKSIBH  T* 
BB  CIBO,  SIMPLB  LOBP-OBBBBAL  AS  HB  tS  — ABB 
8TARTLBTH  WHITBLOCBB  WITH  SOKB  PBUCATH  9CB»> 
TIOBS,  AS  ALSO  WITH  A  PIXCX  OP  PLAJH  OPmAKUSa 

Qu.  Hath  your  geaerall  a  wife  aad  chiUraa  ! 

Wh.  He  hath  a  wife  aad  five  childrea. 

Qu.  What  family  were  he  aad  hie  wile  oft 

Wh.  He  was  of  the  (aaaly  of  a  haraa»*  aad  hia  wila  Iko 
Hke  from  Bourehiers.  — — 

u.  Of  what  parte  are  his  AiMrsB  ? 

Bis  two  soas  aad  three  daaghteis  aia  all  ef  gaad 
pane  and  liberall  edaoatioo. 

Qu.  Some  unworthy  mea 
BHMletomeofthem. 


«?; 


Wh.  Your  majesty  knows  that  to  be  freqaaat ;  hattfraa 
me  you  ahall  have  aothing  butt  truth. 

Qu.  Much  of  the  atory  of  your  geaerall  hath  aasao  pMa- 
leu  with  that  of  my  aaeeator.  Gaalavaa  the  Prnt,  who,  hum 
a  private  geatleaiaa  of  a  aofaia  fiaaily,  waa  advaaead  la  tha 
title  of  Manball  of  Sweden,  bacamae  he  had  rmaa  my  aad 
reeeued  hie  couatry  from  tha  bsadagaaad  opprimiua  whMk 
tha  Kiag  o(  Denmarke  had  putt  upoa  theia,  aad  esffttHad 
that  king ;  and  lor  hia  reward,  he  was  att  last  elscta^  Kiv 
of  Sweden ;  aad  /  heUeoo  thot  your  gemtroaonB  ho  Kavv 

"WH.  Paidon  me,  madame,  that  caaaot  be,  haeaaaa  B^ 
land  is  reached  into  a  Coauasa wealth ;  aad  say  gasMswi 
hath  already  sufleiant  power  aad  gwataasa,  aa  geamraO  of 
all  their  forcea  both  by  aaa  aad  huad,  whkk  awf  oaaia^ 
him. 

Qv.  ReoohH  what  you  vsB,  /  heiiooo  ME  raaalats  la  I* 
king  ;  and  hardly  can  aay  power  or  greatasas  ha  aallsd  aaf* 
fident,  when  the  aatara  of  maa  »  ao  ptuaa  (as  aa  Aeaa 
dayM)  to  all  ambitioa. 

WH.  I  find  BO  aoeh  aatBio  hi  mygaaaialL  <!) 

Qu.  It  may  aaaily  be  ooacealad  till  oa  siMailaallj  aaisa. 
aad  thea  it  vriU  ahow  itaalfe. 

Wh.  All  are  asoitatl  mea,  aul^eec  to  sffimaaa 

Qo.  Howmomywiooohooofomhmdf 
I  have  had  three  wivua. 


WH. 


Jraac  vea  *«r  dWMraa  iy  O0  qf  ihnar 
Yes,  by  every  one  ot  them. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


Qv.  fm  ZXm,  mm  mm  immrrigikk  !* 

Wm.  MMkm^,  I  hftve  bim  «  tnM  Mnrut  to  joor  ttn ; 
Md  Mit  vu  Bf^Mtx  to  bo  kind  to  my  wires,  m  1  eovat  it 
m/  kappiMM,  mW  ricbM,  •mi  atMiftk  to  have  mmmj  ehil- 

Qo.  TMlMfedoMweU;  aiMlifehildra«4oe  prowiwon, 
it  it  M  laall  oor  osaall  bletsinf . 

(Moeh  mm  4iwo«fM  h»r  nmjMtjr  moved  o(  privmte  mat- 
ten,  wkenbjr  Ae  made  experimeot  if  Urn  tratli  woald  be 
told  her:  il  mm— ring  Hkmt  tkt  pmrtiemimrt  were  ftaewa  to 
A«r  k/M«,  Md  Umt  abe  had  good  iatelligeaee.  She  was 
pi  I  Mid  with  eome  earaeetaeee  to  mjh 

Qv.  Ym  arc  kfmcnim  mud  du»emkhr$, 

Wa.  For  myeelfe,  I  can  have  little  oC  deeifn  (eepeetally 
ia  jroer  eeeetfej)  to  dieeemble ;  i  alwajre  hated  hypoorisj 
ee  a  thiaf  aaworthy  a  Cbrietiaa  or  a  geatleawa ;  aad  mj 
feaenU  hath  aot  bin  charged  with  that  odioos  crime. 

Qo.  I  de  aot  amaae  either  Toor  geaerall  or  yoarMlfe ; 
batt  /  fAaeit  tkmt  im  Emglmi  tkert  arc  aiaaywAe  mmlu  fm- 
ftuim^wm*  AeJyaw  tAaa  %$ «a f*vm,  hifirngfrn mimm' 
tmgttfU, 

ml  wisi  oznraTiiiMi  nrrmBStTBD  in  cbokwbll. 
At  thie  ■eetiiif  the  chaaeeUer  iaqoired  maeh  of  Whito- 
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lie  pott 


I     Qo.  Whitiet1iaiw«maatthi?ntaeloi^i 
'  firet  ia  the  letten  T 

Wa.  The  ProteoCor*k  aaaw,  ngaed  bgr  himeelle,  it  at  the 
bottome  of  the  letter ;  and  the  aamiof  at  him  iint  ia  ba- 

Bte  he  writes  to  year  awgerty,  aad  ie  the  ooaetaat  forma 

BafflMMl  oaed  to  alf  other  pnaceo  and  ttateo. 

Qu.  /^<l*caMdtoocA«r^riae««,/«mMlH^fe^aadas- 


locke  coaceroing  Cromweire  age,  health,  children,  familji 
temper,  Ac,  aad  eayU  that  Cromwell  waa  one  of  the  gal- 
bntect  aMQ  that  this  age  had  broof  ht  forth,  aad  the  thiogee 
which  he  had  doae  aiyaed  aa  mnch  courage  aad  wiadone 
ia  him  aa  aay  actiona  that  the  world  had  aeea  for  nwaj 
yeara.  Ia  which  diacnorae  Whitelocke  did  not  omit  to  doe 
right  to  the  generall  and  to  the  Parle  meat,  aad  informed  the 
chancellor  foUy  of  their  coaraea,  actiooa,  cooaeella,  aad 


aCWa  OP  CBOItWSU.*8  USaRPATIOM  BSACKSTH 
rroCKHOLM. 

Qu.  Par  Diea,  I  beare  the  aame  reaped,  aad  more,  to 
joor  generall  and  to  yoa  thaa  I  did  before ;  and  I  had  rath- 
er have  to  doe  with  one  than  with  maay. 

Wa.  I  amy  very  well  believe  it ;  and  retame  thaaka  to 
TOOT  majesty  for  the  ooatinaaaoe  of  yoar  reapecta  to  Bag- 
ttBd,  aad  to  my  geaeralU  and  to  hia  aervaat ;  your  majeaty 
aadeistande  he  hath  a  aew  title,  bott  hia  power  waa  not 


I  before. 

Qo.  It  waa  very  great  before,  and  I  thhihe  it  greater 
sow,  aad  therefore  better  for  Eaflaad,  butt  anbject  toenvy ; 
and  I UU  pea,  mmder  trcrecjr,  tkmt  wtf  dkmmetttor  wmmJd  for- 
wurljf  kmm  Hm  tm  ia  Swtdem  mkeu  J  mm  pommg^  but  eomldmot 
mttmuu  it ;  batt  if  he  waa  my  enemy,  jett  I  ahould  aay  that 
he  la  a  wiae  and  a  gallaat  nmn ;  and  if  roor  feneralf  were 
tb«  greateat  enemy  I  have,  yett  I  ahould  five  him  hia  dne, 
that  he  ia  a  wiae  aad  brave  man,  aad  kmtk  dom  the  grtmiett 
tJkiMgt  ^mf  Btmm  mhvm.  I  much  deaire  hia  fnendohip,  and 
fcaa  heartily  glad  of  hia  preeeat  ooaditioo. 

zKBUTiaA*!  opiaioa  op  thk  rtoTccroaATi,  Ama  ur 
WI8B  Aorici. 

Qu.  Sir.  yoa  are  welooaw  still  to  me ;  aad,  if  peaaihla, 
Bore  than  before  the  chaage. 

Wa.  Madame,  it  is  yoar  goodaem  and  fovoar  to  a  gen- 
l«majB,  a  atranger  in  jrour  country,  who  traly  hoooors  yoar 
aajeaty ;  aad  yoa  are  plaaaad  to  ahow  much  reepect  to  my 
-ooeraiU. 

Qu.  Toar  geaerall  m  a  gallant  man,  aad  yoa  are  itt  to 
os-ve  aar  prince  ia  Christeadome. 

Wh.  I  may  withoot  vanity  thiaka  the  better  of  him,  aad 
r  myaelfe,  becaaae  of  jroar  n^ieety*a  iadgement. 

Qu.  My  jadcemeat  la,  that  yoar  aMyiea  ia  Bnglaad  an 
loch  aa>et>dad,  aad  better  eetabliahad,  by  thia  « ' 


efore. 

W«.  We  hope  that  oor  God  will  give  na  a 
ad  w«  have  fooad  BMKh  of  hia  favour  thereia  already,  aad 
oabc  aot  of  the  ooataaoaaoe  thereaf  to  aa. 

Qu.  Ia  jroar  new  government  by  a  Proteetor  difisreat 
nm  what  it  was  before  aa  to  monarchy,  or  ia  the  alteratioa 
lallpoialaf 

Wh.  The  fnverament  ia  to  be  the  aaaw  aa  foroMily,  by 
aeoaaaiva  repraaantativea  of  the  people  in  Parieaaeat ;  only 
le  Protector  ia  the  head  or  chiefe  magiatrau  of  the  Com- 
oawroalth. 

Qo.  Ha  ia  a  gallaat  maa ;  and  I  pray  latt  him  kaow  that 
»  panose  bath  a  greeter  esteem  and  reapect  for  him  thaa  I 
vrm. 

\l^m.  I  praaooM,  tiien,  that  his  letten  to  yoar  ai^etty 
in  mot  ba  aawelleomet 
Q  a.  Thmy  ahall  be  aaoat  walleoma  to  me. 
MTflt.  I  thea  pcaeeat  tiieae  new  eredentaallt  to  yoar  anj- 
ty  fitMa  hia  highaea  nqr  k>rd*proteotor. 


'  ••Cfcertm  n.tli»eght,ie>»q>»  wat  heat^tehe^bonuwel 
m  tkm  mmtm  Chrittiea  It  m  rthtW  W  hia  that,  vhM  tha  okMMi. 
»  wrhftatoch*  wmmi  oe  ha  MMvwtjr  al  tha  WiHiiiatin  la  Wha 

>rfo«  r«r  AH  he  had  traaaactwl  ^miiMt  hia,  CbariM  b^kcd  aad  Mia, 
«.  «■**  C?<*d  Whfcclock*,  CO  aad  Bv«  in  fh*  coantar,  and  taka  cam 
'om  wfth  end  aea  aadttfty  chMfcaar-Jidy.  Brk.,  viL,  «n. 


What  im  the  aabetaace  of  yoar  aew  govera- 


meat? 

Wa.  I  shall  shew  yoar  amjeety  the  inetromeat  of  oar 
new  goverameat,  whereof  a  eopy  is  seat  mm ;  aad  I  shall 
reade  each  parts  of  it  to  yoar  majssly  ia  Preach  as  maj 
satisfy  you. 

[Thea  Whitekwke  read  oato  the  qaaea  sons  parts  of  tha 
Instnuaent  of  Oovenuaent ;  aad  whea  he  oaaae  to  the  title, 
she  sayd], 

Qu.  Wkf  it  ikm  tittm  prmtmetmr,  laftca  tkt  pmmmr  it  kmghff 

Wa.  I  cannot  satisfy  yoar  augssty  ti  the  nasoas  of  this 
title,  beinff  att  so  great  a  dietaaoe  from  the  iaveaton  of  it. 

Qu.  N9m  titkst  mith  mmrtign  pswcr,  pnmd  frtjmdicimn 
tm  the  stmt*  e/  Aosm. 

Wr.  One  of  your  nmiesty^  aiwiaaties  was  not  permitted 
to  keep  the  title  of  Manhall  of  Swedea. 

Qu.  Hm  mm  a/tonaandc  *m^,  aad  that  vOr  *t  mmm  fmr 
ymmr  prottctor. 

Wm.  That  will  not  be  so  coasoaant  ta  oaroeamoawealth 
as  it  was  to  your  orowa. 

Qu.  It  is  aa  honour  to  ear  aatioa  that  yat  have  looked 
iato  the  story  of  it. 

Wh.  It  is  the  doetyof  an  ambassador  to  stady  die  history 
of  that  crowB  to  which  he  is  imployed. 

Qu.  It  beeomes  jrou  well ;  bott  why  is  yoar  aew  govera- 
ment  so  seven  against  the  Romaa  Catholiqaes  ? 

Wh.  It  is  not  mon  seven  agaiast  thsm  thaa  it  was  for- 
amrly,  and  ia  seam  thiags  leese. 

Qu.  MHkiakm  tkm  yea,  wAe  ataad  «o  wmtek  fmr  Kkmrtf, 

mftkmwu 

Wh.  Their  arinciples  an  held  ooatrarr  to  die  peace  of 
the  aatioo,  and  thcrefon  thev  an  aoi  toUerated  tha  pub- 
lique  exerciee  of  thoee  priadiriea :  they  hold  yoar  majeaty** 
profesaion  aad  ouis  to  be  hentieall,  and  a  forniga  power  to 
be  ahoveyou  aad  above  our  ooonaonwealth. 

Qu.  TWsc  emeay  dUm  mkm  mmderttmmi  thtmt$ehmm  mrt  mf 
mmmtker  eptatoa,  mmd  «f  i$  pUif  tkmf  aheoJd  h*  ptrmmcutmi- 
fmr  their  oaaccicaer  aaiU. 

Wh.  We  an  not  for  peraecutioa  ia  anr  point  of  ooa- 
edeaoe ;  batt  we  expect  a  aabmiaaioo  to  the  eiril  amfia^ 
trate,  aad  aothiaf  to  be  doae  to  tha  dietarbaaee  of  oor 


Qu.    That  ia  ilu  to  be  preeerved  with  aU  eaia.    U  fmm 
frmteetmr  $mermd  m  mtker  kmft  mrtf 
Wh.  He  is  not  aaeiated  and  crow 


wen  not  oaed  to  him. 

Qu.  Hia  power  ia  the  anaw  with  that  of  kiaf  ,  aad  wby 
ahould  aot  hie  title  ban  beea  the  aaaw  t 

Wh.  It  ia  the  power  which  makee  the  tMe,  aad  aot  tha 
title  the  power;  oar  pnteoiar  thiakes  he  hadi aaoufh  mt 
both. 

Qu.  AciaAof^aaMrlattsMaAaa;  batthehadibroafht 
hiaboiaaeeaotably  to  aasss,  aad  hath  daae  great  thia^  i 
gim  fm  my  kmmdfmr  tt  tkmt  I  kmm  a  grmi  mmlmfmr  Ana. 

THB  BWBOiSH  CBAKCBLLOI  OZaaSTIiaai  DISCUSSITS 
CaOMWBLL*S  USUlPATIOa  WITH  WHITILOCKB— SOMI 
HOHl  TSUTHS  HTADBO  BT  THB  LAWTBB-aMBABaaBOH. 

Cbab.  I  doe  like  yeor  eetdemeat  the  better,  becanse  the 
povnr  of  the  Proteetor  is  laautad  by  yoar  Uwe;  then  re- 
amiaee  aothiag  for  him  aaw  U  da  batt  to  gatt  him  a  ladk 
aad  irtmt  mf  mUmlm. 

Wh.  Withoot  liantadoa  in  the  power  mt  a  chiefe  magia* 
trate,  it  will  be  hard  la  dietiagoiah  him  from  a  nrraat :  batt 
what  nwanath  my  fother  br  a  back  aad  bnast  of  Steele  f 

Cham.  ImeaaelAace^/araialioa^hwlMvPinetcctorfo^ 
ht  mmim  iy  year  Parlcawat,  which  will  be  his  beet  and 
greateet  strsagth. 

Wh.  For  roar  forthar  sadsfaodoa  ef  the  settledaea  of 
goverameat,  I  ban  caaeed  the  writiag  or  iastroawnt  agreed 
nppoa  in  oar  last  chaage  U  be  translated  into  Lptin,  that 
yoa  may  perose  it. 

Char.  Is  the  Protector  sad  tha  poople  heaod  to  aa  ob- 

Wh.  This  is  agreed  appoo  as  to  tha  role  of  nvernmeat, 
to  oblige  both  the  people  to  obey  it,  aad  fha  Proteotar  to 
gonra  aocerdinf  to  it. 

Chah.  pyemw»emmttafpaacrdfn'aed,aadf<a<atetht 
Prmteetmrl  mmdmhmkmi  mmer  tm  •rimiwt  Htm  km  Hmdimg  tm 
tkmt  


epeo>plt7 

Wh.  The  Pariemeat,  dwa  iittiag,  foaad  the  peace  of 

a  Caaaaoawaakh  ia  danffer  to  be  agaiaa  diotarbed,  aad 


ly  divieioas  ia  the  aatioa 


be  agaiaa 
haMlyUl 


he  eared;  thay 

^._  ,— -.-  it  the  heat  aad  awit  espedieat  war,  to 

pnveat  the  ausehieft  thrsataaed,  ta  mahe  shsisa  of  a  head 
of  the  Coaunoawealth,  aad  the  geaerall  to  be  the  fitted  aad 
woftfaiett  petasa  for  dMt  «Aoe  aad  ti«stt  aad  thenfora 


BRITISH  STATESMEN. 


th«7i  hf  a  Mlemn  writing,  did  rttigM  thair  power  tad  an- 
thority  into  the  hand*  of  the  fenerall,  and  desired  him  to 
accept  of  the  gorernment  as  chiefs  niagistrate«  onder  the 
title  of  Protector ;  (! !)  and  to  this,  the  cAoers  and  eoUiers 
cf  the  armies  and  navies,  the  magistrates  of  London,  the 
principall  jodges  of  England,  and  ditais  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  persons  of  oaslitjr  and  faithfolnesss  to  the  common 
intereet  and  peace  of  the  nation,  did  esssnt,  and  were  pres- 
ent in  a  solemne  meeting,  where  he  was  swome  to  obeenre 
this  instmment ;  and  the  people  generally,  br  their  accla- 
mations, testifjred  their  agreement  themnto.  (!!!) 

Chah.  This  seems  to  be  «»  eUetiom  6y  tk»  tmordt  and 
prerayliug  party  of  the  natitm ;  mmituck  prectdenU  i»  othtr 
eotmtfyt*  Aave  frovti  damngtrmu  and  mat  4mnM». 

Wh.  God  hmth  thus  ordered  U ;  amd  I  keare  tJUn  u  a 
gentraU  acqvUteenee  and  stAmi$*ion  to  t/,  (.'  /)  and  the  sn- 
preame  law  of  salas  popoli  seemed  to  require  this  change : 
and  though  he  were  the  generall  that  is  chosen  to  be  the 
head,  yett  the  soldiers  were  not  eole,  butt  joint  actori  in  this 
designation. 

CRAit.  Such  military  elections  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  in  other  nations,  frovedf atoll  to  tho  pMifut  peace  amd 
Ubertf. 

Wu.  I  hope  this  may  prove  a  means  for  the  coaeerration 
of  our  peace  and  freedume. 

Cham.  Doe  yom  hold  this  to  he  a»  eUctiom,  or  rmtkor  a 
wtilitwrf  mpoMtton,  of  your  chief  e  governor  7 

Wh.  It  IS  eertednlp  a  very  generall  sgreement  of  penons 
M  power  and  aatkorttf^  and  cSr  principall  intereet  in  the  na- 
tion, to  eett  up  this  government,  and  therefore  amy  be  hoped 
to  continue  as  firms  as  those  elections  of  kings  by  a  few 
great  men  only,  which  was  used  in  yours  and  tlm  neighbour 
countryes  by  tbs  senators. 

Cham.  Tvkose  elections  hf  the  *enator*t  formerif  made, 
razeed  great  factum*,  and  occasioned  wntch  cioill  war  and 
mwtry  ;  therefore  oar  Ricksdagh  judged  it  neceesary  to  al- 
ter that  coorss  of  elections  of  our  kings,  and  to  settle  the 
crown  in  an  hereditary  succession,  which  proves  mors  peace- 
ful! and  moeperous  than  those  elections. 

Wh.  This  was  «  great  change,  yett  forreign  treatyee 
were  still  kept  with  .you.  I  was  borne  onder  hereditary 
kings,  and  do  not  disprove  of  that  government ;  yett  I  hope 
our  commonwealth,  «s  now  constituted,  will  also  flourisn, 
and  afford  liberty  and  advantage  to  the  people  onder  it.  and 
be  as  fiisd  as  anr  other ;  and  if  you  (my  noble  father)  have 
as  good  an  opimon  thereof  as  I  have,  our  treaty  will  have 
the  better  issus. 

Cham.  TTUigreat  dembt  wM  he  of  the  permanenejf  th*r» 
eff^yoa  heing  so. wuick. subject  to  changes;  and  then,  how 
will  our  treatyes  be  obeerved! 
Wh.  I  suppose  that  the  treatyes  which  you  made  with 


other  states  m  the  names  of  vour  elective  kings  doe  yett  re- 
mains good,  and  are  obeerved  in  the  time  of  your  hereditary 
queen.  I  come  not  to  treate  with  you  concerning  the  inter- 
est of  my  generall,  now  Protector,  but  oonoermng  the  in- 
t  of  England,  and  on  the  behalfe  of  the  Commonwealth 


and  paofin  m  Engisnd  to  trsate  with  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
and  on  the  behalwof  the  people  of  Sweden ;  and  whether 
the  head  of  either  peo|de  be  called  king  or  queen,  or  pro- 
tector, and  the  nation  be  called  a  commonwealth  or  a  king- 
dome,  yett  the  people's  interest  is  the  sams,  and  of  equall 
force  att  one  time  or  another. 

Cham.  Son,  I  am  satisfyed  with  year  reasons,  and  con- 
Tinced  that  we  may  safely  proceed  in  a  treaty  with  you. 

OHEUTIMA  AMD  Hit  LAMES  AT  WHITBLOCKB*!  MAT-VAT 
BMTBaTAIMMKMT. 

Her  majesty,  to  expresss  hsr  contsntment  in  this  oolla- 


.  and  londsTitand  Hodii&renoeofppwTliriy— 
king  and  protector,  or  anointed  or  not  anmnt»d ;  and  am- 
bassadors are  the  same  publique  ministers  to  a  pnAeetor  st 
oommoowsaltb,  as  to  a  prinoo  or  sultan. 

Mr.  There  hath  always  been  a  diflersnea  citieanwd  be- 
tween the  pnUique  ministsrs  of  kings  and  iifnwmsawaalihe 
or  princes  of  inmrior  titles. 

Wh.  The  title  of  Protector  (as  to  a  sovarsiga  title)  baft 
I  not  yett  bin  determined  in  the  world  as  to  aaperionty  st 
inferiority  to  other  titlee;  butt  I  am  ears  that  the  aatieasf 
i  England  hath  ever  bin  determined  superior  to  that  ei  Dea- 
marke.  1  represent  the  nations  of  England,  Srwtlaad,  sad 
Ireland,  and  the  Protector,  who  is  chiefs  of  tbass ;  sad 
I  the  honour  of  thess  nations  ought  to  be  ia  tha  sams  consid' 
sration  now  as  it  hath  bin  formerly ;  aad  I  moat  aet  unMex 
any  diminutioa  of  that  honour  by  my  persoa  to  pisaee  say 
wnatsosver. 

Ma.  I  shall  propose  an  expedient  to  you,  that  yoa  msy 
take  your  places  as  you  oooie ;  he  who  comes  first,  the  fiat 
place,  and  he  who  comes  last  the  lower  place. 

Wh.  I  shall  hardly  take  a  place  below  the  Daaisb  am- 
bassador, though  I  come  into  the  roooM  after  hue. 

Mm.  Butt  when  you  oome  into  the  rooms,  aad  tad  Iks 
Danish  ambassador  sstt,  you  cannot  help  it,  thoagk  he  base 
the  upper  place. 

Wh.  I  shall  endeavour  to  kelp  it,  latliar  thaa  ait  below 
the  Danish  ambassador. 

Mb.  I  presums  yon  wiU  not  use  farea  ia  tka  qaeea^ 
presence. 

Wh.  Master,  it  is  impossible  for  me,  if  it  were  ia  tbs 
pressnoe  of  all  the  queens  aad  kings  in  Chriafsadnms,  to 
furbeare  to  use  any  meane  to  binder  tha  dishnaear  ef  my 
nation  in  my  person. 

Mb.  I  believe  the  Danish  ambassador  would  act  bs  se 
hish  as  you  sre. 

Wh.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  shoold:  ke  kaows  his 
nation  never  pretended  to  have  the  preoedeaca  of  EaglaaJ ; 
and  jrou,  being  master  of  the  ceremoniee,  caaaot  be  t 
of  it. 

Mb.  I  confesse  your  nation  alwayes  had  tka  ] 
of  Denmarke  when  you  were  under  a  king. 

Wh.  /  should  never  give  it  from  them,  thomgk  tktf  men 
under  a  constable. 

Mb.  If  you  insist  nppon  it,  ths  Danisk  smhaassdnr  mast 
be  uninvited  againe,  lor  I  perceive  that  yoa  two  arast  net 
meet. 

Wh.  I  suppose  the  gentleomn  woold  aot  ezpaot  pi  ecu 
dence  of  me. 
Mr.  I  can  assure  you  he  doth. 

Wh.  I  can  assure  you  he  shall  never  ksTe  it,  if  I  caa  kelp 
it ;  butt  I  prayi  master,  tell  me  whether  her  au^sty  takes 
notice  of  this  queetion  of  precedence,  or  did  she  wisii  tocoa- 
ferre  Mrith  me  about  it  ? 

Mb.  Thequeenoommandethmetospeakewitkyoaaboat 
it,  hoping  that  the  question  might  be  so  cnmpnaed  that  she 

might  have  l*^ ' —  *— **"  —  '^ ' " 

Wh.  1 1 


ity's  pleasure, 
inbassad( 


re  the  company  of  you  both  att  her  wtertaiameaL 
shall  sur  att  home  rather  than  intemipt  ker  aun- 
ssure,  which  I  should  doe  by  meeting  the  Damn 


lor,  to  whom  I  shaU  aot  givs  precadaaia,  aaleess 
he  be  stronger  than  I. 

Mb.  The  queen  makee  this  masqne  ckiefiy  lor  yoar  ex- 
cellence's intertainment,  therefore  you  mtist  not  be  aliiiar, 
butt  rather  the  Danteh  ambassador  mast  be  namTitad ;  eal 
I  shall  presently  goe  about  it. 

(In  the  erening,  according  to  dm  inritatioB  Irass  the 


Her  majesty,  to  expresss  hsr  contsntment  in  this  colla- 
tion, was  full  of  pleaeantnes  and  gaity  of  spirit,  both  in  sup- 
per-time  end  afterwards :  among  other  frolliokes,  she  com- 
manded Whitelocke  to  teache  her  ladyes  ths  English  salu- 
tation ;  which,  after  some  pretty  defences^  their  lips  obeyed^ 
and  Wkitetoehe  most  readUy. 

WHITBLOCKl  8TAMDBTH  UP  POB  THB  HOMOUB  OP 
BMOLAMD. 

[The  master  of  the  ceremoniee  oama  to  Whitelocke  from 
the  queen,  to  desire  his  company  this  evening  att  a  masque ; 
and  they  had  thie  dieoourse] : 

Wh.  Present  my  thankes  to  her  majesty,  and  tell  her  I 
will  waite  upon  her. 

Mr.  What  would  your  excellence  expect  in  matter  of 
precedence,  as  in  case  you  should  meet  with  any  other  am- 
bassador att  the  masque  1 

Wh.  I  shall  expect  that  which  belongs  to  me  as  ambas- 
sador from  the  Commonwealth  of  Enrland,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland ;  and  I  know  no  other  smlwsssdiir  now  in  this  court 
beirides  mTselfe,  except  the  ambeesador  of  the  King  of  Den- 
marke, who  I  suppose  hath  no  thoughu  of  precedence  be- 
fore the  Englieh  ambassador,  who  is  rssolved  not  to  gvre.it 
him  if  he  should  expect  it. 

Mb.  Perhaps  it  may  bs  insisted  on,  that  he  of  Denmarke 
is  not  ambassador  to  the  Protector,  a  new  name,  and  not 

'  Wb.  Whosoever  shall  insist  on  that  distinction  will  be 


Sueen,  Whitelocke  went  to  court  to  the  i 
id  not  find  the  Danish  ambassadw ;  butt  aosoe  of  the  court 
tooke  notice  of  the  discourse  which  had  bia  between  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  and  Whitelocke,  toacktof  prece- 
dence, and  they  ^1  approved  Whitelocke^  reeolatioa,  aad 
told  him  that  the  queen  highly  cootmended  him  for  it,  aad 
said  that  he  was  a  stout  and  faithfull  servant  to  tke  Prete»> 
tor  and  to  his  nation,  and  that  she  ehoold  love  kia  the  htt- 
er  for  it ;  nor  was  the  oonteet  the  leese  plaasiar>  bisaare 
with  ths  Dane  in  Sweden.] 

WHITBLOOtB  DAMOBTB  WITH    CBBirriHA  — A  CUBiaW 
BBMABC  APTBBWABD. 

[After  they  had  done  dauncing,  and  Wkitakwke  ksd 
waited  nppon  the  queen  to  her  chayre  of  state,  ehm  sayd  w 
him], 

Qu.  ParDieu !  these  Hollanders  are  lying  follawa. 

Wh.  1  wonder  how  the  HoUanden  should  c 
^nd  nppon  such  an  occasioo  as  this  is 
thought  nppoa  in  such  solemnities,  i 
with  them. 

Qu.  I  will  tell  you  an.  The  HoQaaders  reported  to  me  a 
great  while  since,  that  aU  the  noblesse  of  Bnglmmd  were  ef 
the  king's  party,  and  none  butt  mechamcks  of  the  PaHeaoU 
aarly,  aad  aot  a  gentleman  among  them;  aow  1  tkaagkt  ae 
trye  you,  and  to  shame  you  if  yoa  could  not  daaaoe ;  bas 
I  see  that  you  are  a  gentleman,  aad  have  baea  brad  a  gea- 
tleman;  and  that  makes  me  say  tka  HoOaadera  aia  lytag 
fellows,  to  report  that  there  was  aot  a  faMlaaa*  af  tks 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


6^ 


Fftrienent*!  puty,  whea  I  tee  bf  70a  cbiefl/,  and  bjr  nmnj 
of  jroor  company,  that  yon  an  gentlemen. 

Wb.  Trtiety,  madame,  in  thie  thej  told  a  groat  ontraeth 
to  your  majesty,  aa  I  believe  they  have  done  in  eeveraU 
other  particnlare;  I  doe  eonfeene  that  the  greateit  part  of 
oor  nobility  and  gentry  were  of  the  kinc*s  party,  butt  many 
of  them  likewise  were  of  the  Parlement**  parW :  and  I,  who 
KB  sent  to  wmite  nppon  yonr  majesty,  can  (without  vanity) 
derive  to  mjrselfe  an  antient  pedigree  of  a  gentleman. 

THB  CHAI«CBL1.0ft  OZBNtTIKBIIB  TftANSMITTBTH  ADTIOB 
TO  CROMWBLL  BT  Hit  AMBAttADOB,  WHICH  THB  AM- 
BAtaAOOB  POBOBTTBTU  TO  DBLIVBB. 

Char.  I  shall  advise  yna,  att  year  retame  home,  to  pott 
the  Protector  in  mind  of  eome  particalars,  which  in  my 
jvdaement  reonire  his  speciaU  cars. 

WH.  I  shall  faithfally  dee  it,  and  I  know  they  will  be  re> 
ceived  with  moch  the  more  regard,  comroing  from  yon ;  sjid 
I  pray  doe  me  the  fttvoar  to  lett  roe  know  them. 

Chah.  I  woold  oooncell  the  Protector  to  Uke  heed  of 
tboee  danngenms  opinions,  in  nuitters  of  religion,  which 
dmvly  increase  among  you,  and,  if  not  prevented  and  carbed, 
will  caose  new  troubles ;  they  never  resting  till  themselves 
■My  domineer  in  ehiefe. 

WH.  Will  not  the  best  wav  to  curb  them  be  to  slight 
them,  and  ae  they  will  fall  of  themselves  f 

Chan.  I  doubt  they  have  taken  too  much  rooU  to  (all  so 
•Mily ;  butt  if  they  be  not  countenanced  with  preferremenu, 
Chav  will  the  aoooer  wither  and  decay. 

WH.  That  will  surely  lesasn  them. 

Chah.  The  Protector  mast  also  be  carefoll  f  providt 
Money  aad  impioyment  for  kis  *oUur*t  else  he  will  hardly 
kaep  them  in  order. 

WH.  That  is  very  requisite ;  and  for  money  there  is  good 
provision  already  nMde. 

Chah.  He  mnet  likewise  be  watchfnil  of  the  king*s  par- 
tir,  who  will  be  buisy  att  works,  ttpeeiaUf  avipoii  the  mew 

Wh.  The  care  thereof  is  the  life  of  our  alfayTea,  and  his 
kighnes  is  most  vigilant. 

Cham.  It  behovea  him  to  be  ao,  for  they  that  could  not 
vanquish  him  by  armes,  will  indeavour  to  doe  it  by  craft, 
mmd  trtmekerf*  if  year  own  porfjr,  which  you  must  looke  to. 

Wh.  He  bath  good  intelligence  of  their  plotU. 

Chan  It  will  aleo  be  prudence  ia  him  to  lett  the  people 
•oe  that  he  intends  not  to  rule  them  with  an  iron  scepter, 
nor  to  govern  them  by  an  army,  butt  to  give  them  euck  a 
li^ertp  and  imjeymeni  ef  tke  bemejUt  0/  their  Imwe*,  that  the 
tamceoj  his  gwerwnentmmtf  become  their  imtere»t^%nA 


Qo.  Sir,  this  it  is :  I  hav«  it  in  oiy  thoughts  and  reaoliH 
tion  to  quitt  the  crowne  of  Sweden,  and  to  retire  mysslfe 
unto  a  private  life,  as  much  more  suiuble  to  my  content- 
ment than  the  great  carea  and  trooblee  attending  uppon  the 
government  of  my  kingdome :  and  what  think  you  of  this 
res(4Qtionf 

Wh.  I  am  sorry  to  hears  year  majesty  calls  it  a  reeolntioa ; 
and  if  any  thing  woold  surprise  a  man.  to  heara  such  a  res- 


olution from  a  lady  of  yoor  parts,  power,  and  judgement, 
would  doe  it ;  butt  I  somMse  ynnr  msjestgr  is  pleased  only 
to  drolle  with  your  humble  servant. 


Q V.  I  speake  to  yon  the  troeth  of  mj  inlentieos ;  and  had 
it  not  bin  for  your  conming  hither,  which  caused  me  to  de- 
fBrre  that  resolntioo,  probaUy  it  might  have  bin  done  before 
this  time. 

Wh.  I  beseech  yoor  majestv  deferrs  that  resolution  stilU 
or  rather  wholly  exclude  it  from  your  thouahts,  as  unfitC 
to  receive  any  intertainment  in  yoor  royall  bnast;  and 

Jive  me  voor  pardon  if  I  speake  my  poore  opinion  with  aU 
nety  and  plainnees  to  you.  sinos  you  are  pleassd  to  require 
it :  can  any  reason  enter  into  a  mlud,  so  full  of  rsason  aa 
yours  is,  to  cause  such  a  reeolntioa  from  your  majeety  f 

Qd.  I  take  your  plainnes  in  veir  good  part,  and  desire 
you  to  use  freedome  with  me  in  this  matter.  The  reasons 
which  oondoet  me  to  such  a  rssolntion  are,  beoanse  I  am  a 
woman,  and  therefore  the  more  nnfitt  to  govern,  and  subject 
to  the  greater  inconveniences ;  that  the  heavy  cares  of  gov 
emment  doe  outweigh  the  glories  and  pleasures  of  it,  and 


are  not  to  be  imbrared  in  comparieoo  of  t 
which  a  private  retirement  brings  with  it. 

Wh.  As  I  am  a  stranger,  I  have  an  advaataga  to  speake 
the  more  freely  to  your  maiestv,  especially  in  this  grsat 
buisnes :  and  as  I  am  one  who  have  bin  acquainted  with  a 
retired  life,  I  can  jodge  of  that;  butt  as  to  the  cares  of  a 
crowne.  none  butt  those  that  wears  it  can  judge  of  them ; 
only  this  I  can  say,  that  the  higher  your  station  is,  the 
more  opportunity  yoa  have  of  doing  service  to  God,  and 
good  to  tne  woride. 

Qo.  I  desin  that  mors  aervioe  to  Ood,  and  arara  good  to 
the  world  may  be  done,  than  I.  being  a  woman,  am  capable 
to  performe ;  and  as  soon  aa  1  can  settle  soras  aflhyres  for 
the  good  and  advantage  of  my  people^  I  think  I  may,  with- 
out soandall,  qniu  myselfe  of  my  oonunoall  carea,  and  injoj 


the  pleasnrs  of  a  privacy  and  rstirsmsnt. 

WH.  Butt,  madame,  yoo  that  inioy  the  k    _ 
of  deecent,  yoa  that  have  the  full  aflections'and  obedience 


tlaat  they  may  have  no  cause  to  desire  a  change;  else, 
though  they  muet  lieare  the  yoake  for  a  time,  veU  as  soon 
•a  they  meet  with  aa  opportunity  they  will  shake  it  off 
ngaine. 

Wh.  This  is  connceU  proper  to  come  from  such  a  mind 
«ad  jodferoent  aa  yours  is,  and  I  shall  not  favle  to  roport  it 
to  his  higfioes;  and  yoor  excelleuce  hath  rightly  sUted  the 
disposition  of  my  ooantrymen,  who  love  peace  and  liberty, 
and  will  hardly  brooke  slavery  longer  than  they  are  forced 
to  it  by  necessity ;  and  the  best  way  to  govern  them  is,  to 
lott  them  iojoy  their  la  wee  and  righu,  which  will  rule  them 
better  than  aa  iron  scepter. 

Chan.  It  is  the  disposition  <ii  all  generous  and  free  peo- 
ple, as  the  English  ars,  whom  I  tmely  respect,  and  him  that 
la  their  head,  that  gallant  person,  the  Protector. 

A  TOVTHPUL  QDBBN,  rBOSPBROUS  AS  SHB  IS  BBLOTBD, 
OBOWS  TIBBD  OP  STATB  AND  BBSIONS  HBB  CBOWH— 
THB  LOBD-AMB  ASIA  DOB  WHITBLOCKB'S  WONDBBMBNT 
— HB  BBCOLLBCTt  THAT  CBOMWBLL  ONCB  IMTBNDBD 
TO  BBTIBB. 

t  After  this  diseoorse,  she  drew  her  atoole  doee  to  White- 
locko,  and  this  discourse  passed :] 

Qo.  I  shall  surprise  yuu  with  something  which  I  intend 
to  communicate  to  you  ;  butt  it  most  be  under  secrecy. 

Wh.  Madame,  we,  that  have  bin  versed  in  the  anayres 
flf  England,  doe  not  uee  to  be  surprized  with  the  discourse 
of  a  young  lady ;  whateoever  your  majesty  shall  thinks  fitt 
to  impart  to  me,  and  commaund  to  be  under  secrecy,  shall  be 
frithfulty  obeyed  by  me. 

Qu.  I  have  great  confidence  of  your  honoar  and  judge- 
Meat,  and  therefore,  though  yoo  are  a  stranger,  I  shall  ao- 
qaaint  yon  with  a  buisnes  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
HM  ia  the  world,  and  which  I  have  not  communirated  to 
aay  creature ;  nor  would  I  have  yoa  tell  any  one  of  it,  no, 
not  yonr  general!,  till  you  come  to  aee  him ;  and  in  this 
buisnes  I  desire  your  coancelL 

Wh.  Your  majeety  doth  me  in  this  the  greatest  hooouf 
iawgittable,  and  year  confidence  in  me  I  shall  not  (through 
the  help  of  God)  deceive  in  the  least  measure,  nor  relate  to 
any  person  (except  my  general!)  what  yon  shall  impart  to 
•mm ;  and  wherin  yoor  majesty  shall  judge  my  counceU 
worthy  your  receirina,  I  shall  give  it  you  with  sll  sincsrity, 
•ad  according  to  the  beet  of  my  poore  capacity. 

•  Hess  assd  hf  the  chaaesller  ss  aaetbsr  word  fcrjast  dMCoatsal. 


of  all  sorts  of  year  subjects,  why  should  yoo  be  dieoooraged 
to  continue  the  rrines  in  yoar  own  hands  f    How  can  yon 
,  forsake  thoee  who  teetify  so  moch  love  to  yoa  and  liking  of 
'  jrour  government  T 

Qu.  It  is  my  love  to  the  people  which  eanaeth  me  to 
thinke  of  proridiog  a  better  governor  for  them  than  a  poor 
I  woman  caa  be,  and  it  is  somewhat  of  love  to  myselfe,  to 
pleaae  my  own  fency,  by  my  private  retirement. 

Wh.  Madame,  God  hath  called  you  to  this  eminent  plaoa 
I  and  power  of  qneen :  doe  not  act  contrary  to  this  call,  and 
diaable  yoursslfe  from  doing  Him  eervice,  for  which  end  we 
are  all  beer ;  and  your  ssajeety,  as  queen,  hath  tun  greater 
opportunities  than  yoa  caa  have  as  a  private  person,  to  tninf 
hoooor  to  Him. 
I  Qu.  If  another  person  who  amy  snoceed  me  have  capaci- 
ty aad  better  oppwtunity,  by  reason  of  his  sese  and  parte, 
to  doe  God  and  his  conntrsy  senrice  than  I  can  have,  then 
my  quittiaf  the  goverament  aad  patting  it  into  better  hands 
doth  fnllv  answear  this  objection. 

Wh.  I  coofesse  my  igaoraace  of  better  heads  thaa  yoor 
owns  ia  which  the  government  may  be  placed. 

Qu.  My  ooueen,  the  Prince  Palatin,  is  a  person  of  excel- 
lent parts  aad  abilitiea  for  government,  besides  hie  valour 
and  knowledgo  in  military  allayres :  him  I  have  caused  to 
be  declared  mv  successor :  it  was  I  only  that  did  it.  Par- 
haps  TOO  may  have  heard  of  the  passages  between  him  and 
OM ;  batt  I  am  reeohrrd  never  to  amrrv.  It  will  be  mncli 
mors  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  that  the  crown  be  oh 
his  hsad  thaa  00  mine ;  none  fitter  than  he  for  it. 

Wh.  I  doe  beKeve  his  royall  highaee  to  be  a  person  of 
exeeeding  great  honoar  and  abilitiss  for  government :  yon 
have  catmed  him  to  be  dedared  your  saccessor,  and  it  win 
bo  no  ii^ary  to  him  to  stay  his  time ;  I  am  sore  it  may  bo 
to  yoar  majesty  to  be  perswaded  (perhapa  deeignedly)  to 
pive  ap  yoar  right  to  him  whiles!  yoo  live  and  ought  to  la- 
joy  it. 

Qu.  Itisaodsaigne.battmyowae  voloataryaet,andh« 
being  more  active  and  fiu  for  the  govanuaeat  thaa  I  am, 
the  sooner  he  is  putt  into  it  the  better. 

Wh.  The  better  for  him  indeed.  With  yoor  sMjesty^ 
leave.  I  shall  Ull  yon  a  story  of  aa  old  English  gentlemaa, 
who  had  aa  active  yuoag  maa  to  his  sua,  that  perswaded 
the  father  to  give  op  the  management  of  the  estate  to  tka 
soa,  who  could  make  greaur  advaataga  by  it  thaa  his  father 
did:  he  ooneented,  writings  were  prepared,  aad  frieads 
melt  to  eee  the  agrsemeat  exacated  to  quitt  all  to  the  soa, 
reeerring  only  a  pension  to  the  fisther.  Whilast  this  was 
doing,  the  faiher  (as  is  moch  osed)  waa  taking  tobaeoo  ia 
ths  bsttsr  IDOOM,  the  parkmr,whsiB  his  rfasom  oaossd  kia 
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to  tpitt  MMb,  which  oAradid  tb«  ton ;  and  bMaoae  tiMi* 
WM  mooh  oompanj,  he  dmired  his  iather  to  uko  the  tobsfeoo 
io  tho  kitchon,  aad  to  aptt  thoro,  which  he  obeyed.  AU 
thinga  beinir  rndf,  the  aoo  calle  his  ftuher  to  eome  umI 
•oole  the  writiaft :  the  &ther  eayd  hie  mind  wee  ehangod : 
the  eoQ  wondered  eu  it,  and  aakiiif  the  leMoo,  the  wise  M 
■Mn  aaid  the  reaean  waa,  beoaoee  he  waa  laanlved  to  vpitt 
ia  the  parlour  aa  loaf  aa  he  lived ;  and  ao  I  hiqpe  will  a  wiae 
yoonf  Jadj.C) 

Qu.  Toor  aterj  iaterrapt  to  our  FOTpoaa,  awl  the  appti- 
eatioa  proper,  co  keep  the  orowae  nppon  my  head  aa  kof 
•a  1  live :  halt  to  be  qnitt  of  it,  rather  than  to  keep  it,  / 
skmli  tkimk  to  ke  to  »piU  w  th*  paHomr, 

Wb.  What  To«T  anjeety  likea  beat  ia  beat  to  yo« ;  butt 
doe  yoa  not  thinke  that  Charlea  V.  had  aa  areat  hopea  ci 
oonteBtoieBt  by  hia  abdication  aa  your  najaa^  hath,  and 
jett  lepented  it  the  aane  day  he  did  it. 

Qu.  That  waa  by  naaon  of  hia  aon'a  nawofthines ;  bott 
■any  other  priooee  have  happily,  and  with  all  ooateatment, 
latirad  theaiaalvea  to  a  private  cooditiea ;  and  I  aa  amfi- 
dent  that  Biy  oooaen,  the  J 
duel/  paid  what  I  reaerve  I 

Wb.  Madane,  leit  ne  1 
thing;  ahould  be  (aa  1  hope  it  will  not),  to  reaerve  that  ooan< 
trey  ia  yov  poaaraaioa  oat  of  which  your  reaerved  revenoe 
ahall  be  iaaaed ;  for  when  aioney  ia  to  be  naid  oirt  of  a 
prinoe'a  treaaary,  k  ia  not  alwavM  ready  and  ceil 

Qv.  The  Prince  Palatin  ia  fall  of  jw 


affiM,  the  oaallaa  anat  either  he  mad,  or  Oaej  md  At 
ieland  putt  into  good  hands,  such  aa  both  amy  tnwt. 

Qu.  That  is  to  the  purpoae ;  bat  doa  yoa  Ikiaka  Am 
England  will  aaaiat  to  that  endl 

Wh.  I  thinke  they  will,  oppoa  aoch  iiasiiaalili  emM- 
tioaa  aa  ahall  be  acooidad ;  butt,  in  each  actMoa,  aoeody 
and  vigorous  proeecotiwi  ia  nicsaaaiy.  The  apnaf  akoald 
not  be  loet,acatnat  which  time  preparatiosw  ava  to  ba  amde, 
and  your  maieety  muat  be  pleased  to  give  ae  yoar  paopoaala 
for  that  buisnea ;  nor  ia  tae  preseat  treaty  oppoa  ay  arti- 
clee  to  be  dehiyed,  they  being  the  fbaadadoa  of  tba  whsla 


dent  that  ay  oooaen,  the  nrince,  will  eee  that  I  shall  ba 
luelr  paid  what  I  reaerve  for  ay  owne  aaiatenanoe. 
WB.  Madaaw,  leit  ae  huably  advise  you,  if  any  aoch 


1  certaine. 


I  like  your  ooonaall  vreU,  and  ahall  follow  it,  and  adviae  fur- 
ther with  you  in  it. 

Wb.  Madaae,  I  shall  ba  alwayea  ready  to  serve  joo  in 
any  of  your  oooHnaoada,  batt  more  unwillingly  in  thie  than 
any  other.  Suppuee,  aadaine  (aa  the  worst  muat  ba  caat), 
that  bv  aooM  exigencyee  or  trooUea,  your  leesened  revenue 
ahould  not  be  anawersd  and  payd,  to  supply  year  own  oo> 
aaaioaa ;  yoa  that  have  bin  roistris  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
this  cPDwna,  and  of  eo  aoMe  and  bountifuU  a  heait  as  yoa 
have,  how  can  yon  beare  the  abridging  of  it,  or,  it  may  be, 
the  neceeeary  snpplyes  for  yoorselfe  and  aervanta  to  be 
wanting  to  your  qaality  t 

Qu.  In  caae  of  aoch  axigencrea,  notwithstanding  ay 
qaality,  I  aa  coateat  ayaeUe  with  very  little ;  and  for  ear- 
Taau,  with  a  laoquey  and  a  chambermaid. 

Wb.  This  is  good  philosophy,  butt  bard  to  practice.  Give 
tm  leave,  aadaae,  to  make  another  obfoction :  you  now  are 
qaaen  and  aovareigne  lady  of  all  the  nationa  subject  to  your 
erowne  and  person,  whoee  word  the  atoutest  and  greatest 
aawng  them  due  obey,  and  strive  to  cnnge  to  yon :  butt 
when  you  ahall  have  diveated  yonrselfe  M  all  power,  the 
aame  persons  who  now  fawne  uppon  yon  will  be  then  apt 
to  patt  afAnoota  and  scomea  uppon  vou ;  and  how  can  yoor 
ganerou  and  royall  apirit  bronke  them,  and  to  be  despiaed 
by  thoae  whom  you  have  ravaed  and  so  much  obliged  T 

Qu.  I  looke  uppon  euoh  thinges  aa  theee  aa  the  oourae  of 
thia  world,  and  ahall  expeet  each  aoomee,  aad  be  prepared 
to  eontearae  them. 

Wb.  Theee  aaawaars  are  atroag  argnmenta  of  yoor  ez> 
aallant  taaqper  and  fltnea  to  coatinne  ia  yoor  power  and 
foveraaent ;  aad  ao^  reaolotions  will  advanee  your  majea- 
tj  above  any  earthly  crowne.  Such  a  spirit  aa  this  showes 
how  mooh  yoo  are  above  other  women,  and  moat  men  in 
the  worid,  and,  aa  soch  a  woman,  yoo  have  the  more  ad- 
vantage for  irovemaent ;  and  without  disparagemeat  to  the 
prince,  not  lafonor  to  hia,  or  any  other  man,  to  have  the 
trust  of  it. 

Qu.  What  opiakB  have  they  ia  Eaghmd  of  the  Priace 
Palatini 

Wb.  They  have  a  very  honoorabla  opinioa  of  him,  bott 
have  not  heard  ao  much  of  him  as  of  yoor  nn^jeety,  of  whom 
ia  neat  diecoorse,  full  of  rsapeot  aad  honoor  to  yoor  peiaoa 
and  to  your  goveraaant. 

Qv.  I  ho^  I  ahall  teetify  ay  rsapacta  to  yoor  coamoa- 
waalth  in  the  boienea  of  the  treaty  between  na,  and  that  it 
shall  ba  bmmght  to  a  good  iwoe,  aad  give  aatiaiaotion  to  na 
both. 

Wb.  That  doth  wholly  reat  in  your  aajeaty's  power,  to 
whom  I  hope  to  have  the  favoor  to  offinr  my  reaaooa  ia  aay 
poinu  whareia  there  ia  a  diilbrenoe  ci  opinion  between  yoor 
dianceilar  aad  aw ;  and  I  shall  much  depend  nppon  ;four 
Baiest3r*s  jodgement  and  good  inclinatians  to  my  superiors. 

Qu.  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  my  ezpreesions  thereof,  and 
doe  hope  that  the  Prutector  will  anbrd  me  hia  aaaistance  for 
Ae  gaining  ti  a  good  oacaaion  and  place  for  my  intended 
wtirement. 

Wb.  Yoa  will  find  hia  highnaa  fhll  of  civility  and  re* 

acta  and  readinea  to  aerve  your  majesty. 

Qu.  1  shall  never  deaire  ai^  thing  bot  what  may  atand 

iA  the  good  of  boA  nations ;  and  what  doe  yoo  judge  the 
Mat  meaaa  to  procure  free  navigation  Arough  Ae  Sundt  f 

Wh.  I  know  no  other  oaana  bott  force,  the  King  of  Dan« 
aarke  denying  it. 

Qu.  That  ia  the  way  indeed ;  bott  what  ahall  thea  be 
done  with  the  castlee  uppon  the  Sundt,  and  the  King  of 
Peamarke's  land  there  ? 

Wb.  If  it  ahall  plaaaa  Ood  to  giva  a  blaaaiaf  to  the  df 


Qu.  Too  may  aasore  youraelfa  that  the  i 
the  two  nationa  ia  aa  good  aa  ooaclodad,  aad  wtB  ha  daaa ; 
and  I  will  give  yoo  my  propoeals  coacemiag  tho  8aadt : 
and  if  Zeland  ooold  he  taken  from  the  Dane,  aad  the  Pvo- 
tector  agree  to  my  bviog  there,  it  dioald  be  the  plaos  of 
myntirsaant;  I  wooldqnittthecsowaa  of  Swodaaaadw 
tire  there. 

Wb  Year  aajeaty  woold  have  the  worat  pait  of  lla  bar- 
gain ;  I  hope  yoo  woold  then  bestow  nppoa  joar  isiisaa 
theooamaund  of  ooeof  thecaatlaa  there. 

Qv.  WiA  all  mj  heart ;  bau  I  believe  yvn  doe  bott 
drolle.  I  will  pmmiee  you  more,  that  if  Ata  boiaaae  ba 
brooght  to  effect,  I  ahall  be  wilbag,  if  Fnglaad  will  oea- 
aent  to  it,  that  yoo  shall  have  the  cooMaoad  of  aA  the  al- 
and, and  of  all  each  SwediA  aad  Baakah  foroea  aa  ahaB  ba 
pbced  there ;  and  I  shooU  not  be  wiXliag  to  pott  tkat  tiast 
into  the  hand  of  any  other  atraagar  vihataoavar,  aa  aach 
confidence  I  have  of  yoor  worA  and  hoaoar. 

Wb.  Your  BMJeety  ia  pleaeed  to  pott  aa  aaeaadiag  nssi 
obligation  uppoo  ae,  aad  I  hope  (by  the  asaistaaca  of  Gad> 
I  ahould  approve  av  foithfullness  in  any  troat  npaasd  a 
ae.  I  believe  my  lord-protaator  iroold  aa  aoaa  p«tt  thia 
great  traat  in  me  as  in  any  other  of  hia  aenaota,  and  I  aha! 
acquaint  his  higbnea  wi A  vrhat  yoor  a^jaoty  asntiai 

Qu.  Ipay  doe  eoe ;  aad  I  ahall  giva  yoo  ay  piayaais. 

Wu.  liiis  discouiae  putts  me  in  mind  of  a  paoaage  «(  a^ 
generall  before  I  came  out  of  Englaad :  he  toM  awh«  kmi  m 


mind  to  quUt  Ate  ckargt^  and  praaeotly  foUewcd  aa  a 

of  honour  to  him :  the  like  aey  ba  to  year  as^aaty,  thoagK 

not  in  title,  yet  in  good  sncoeseea. 

Qu.  All  the  additioo  I  desirs  ie  to  be  leaae  thaa  I  aa,  by 
a  private  retireaeat. 
WHITBLOCKI  •BTUBIIID— BB  BBOOUim  TO  oBoawsu., 

LOan-PBOTBOTOR  OP  THB   COMMOKWBALTH,   TBB   A>- 

▼BNTURBa  OP  BIS  BMBASSV  TO  CHBISTtBA" TBB  IMK^ 

PROTBCTOB'S  BBMABB8  TBBRBUP. 

[Whitelocke  came  to  Whitehall  aboot  aiae  oVIock  thia 
morning,*  where  he  visited  Mr.  Secretary  Thorfea,  who 
brought  him  to  the  Protector ;  and  be  reoerred  Wbiulocka 
with  great  demonstration  of  affection,  and  carryod  hia  taco 
bis  cabbinett,  where  they  were  together  aboot  aa  howcr, 
%nd  had  this  arooog  other  disoooiaes :] 

Pbo.  How  have  yoa  enjoyed  yoor  healA  in  yoov  kag 
journey,  both  by  aea  and  land ;  and  how  ooold  yoa  iadara 
thoae  hardAipe  yon  were  pott  onto  in  that  barraa  aad  oald 
oooutrey ! 

Wh.  Indeed,  air,  I  have  indared  aany  lardahipa  for  aa 
old  craay  carcas  as  mine  is ;  butt  C>od  waa  pleased  to  shew 
much  mercy  to  ae  in  my  sapport  under  them,  aad  voach- 
aafing  me  competent  health  and  strength  to  indare  thea. 

Pbo.  I  have  heard  of  your  quarters  and  lodging  in  eCra«a» 
aad  of  yoor  diett  ia  your  journey :  we  were  not  ao  hardly 
nor  so  oiten  pott  to  it  in  our  eerviee  in  the  amy. 

Wb.  Both  my  company  and  ayaelfe  did  ohcoifaOy  i»- 
dure  all  our  hardsbipa  and  wanta,  being  ja  tha  aarvtoe  «f 
our  Ood  aad  of  oar  coontray. 

Pbo.  That  waa  also  our  support  in  our  Ihaidahipa  a  Aa 
army ;  and  it  is  the  beet  aopfiort ;  indeed  it  ia :  aad  too 
found  it  ao  in  Aa  very  great  pieeervatioaa  yoa  hava  had 
from  daungera. 

Wb.  Your  highnea  haA  had  great  expariaaca  of  tha 
goodnes  of  God  to  yoo ;  and  the  saase  hand  hath  appaawd 
wonderfully  in  Ae  preaonratioa  of  my  company  amid  ay> 
eelf  from  many  imminent  aad  great  d^nogaxa  both  by  aea 


I  hears,  waa  a  toot  sa- 


Pbo.  The  greateet  of  all  othera,  1 
turn  home  uppon  oor  coaat. 

Wb.  That  indeed,  air,  waa  vary  airacalova. 

Pbo.  I  am  glad  to  aec  you  safe  aad  wcU  after  it. 

Wh.  I  have  caoae  to  Ueeee  God  vriA  all  ihankafalaaa  JB 
it  aa  long  as  1  live. 

Pbo.  I  pray,my  lord, toll  aa  the  paiticalara of  tkat graat 
deliverance. 

(Themppon  Whitolocke  gave  a  particular  accwaat  af  tha 
passages  of  that  wooderfnll  preeemtka:  thaa  tha  Pi»> 
tector  aaid], 

Pbo.  Really  theee  paasagea  are  foil  of  woodar  aad  aairy. 
and  I  have  cause  to  join  wiA  yoo  ia  acknowladgeaa  at  el 
the  ffoodoee  of  the  Lord  beeria. 

Wb.  Your  highoes  teetifyaa  a  tma  i 
yoor  favoor  to  your  arvaat. 
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Pbo.  I  iMpt  I  shall  Mv»r  Ibifttt  Uk«  op«  or  Um  oCh«r; 
ladMd,  I  bof«  1  •hall  aoC:  batt,  I  pny,  toll  a«,  «#  fJU 
fMws  m  Imdf  0^  tmek  rmn  pmU  •$  i*  nparUd  of  k€rf 

Wh.  TraefV.  tir,  sht  it  a  lady  esceUaatly  qaalifled,  ti 
fare  abilitiea  uf  niad,  perfaot  ia  mamy  laagoagva,  and  nott 
aorta  of  toaraiaf ,  MpaciaUj  hittorf,  and,  bajond  compara 
witk  aaf  paraoB  whoai  I  Iuit«  luMMrna,  oadarHaadinf  tha 
alajrrao  aad  iaiaraat  cf  all  tha  tUtot  and  pnuoaa  of  Chria* 

Pao.  That  ia  vny  audi :  batt  what  axa  bar  prindi^aa 
ia  BiaUare  of  raligioa  f 

Wh.  Thar  aia  aot  muSh  as  I  could  with  thay  wars ;  thay 
ara  too  moch  incliaod  to  tha  maonor  of  that  ooantrej,  and 
10  aoaa  parswasieaa  froai  maa  not  well  incliaod  to  thoaa 
■uttois,  who  hafo  had  too  aach  power  with  bar. 

Pao.  That  is  a  giaat  daale  of  pitty ;  indaod,  I  ha?e  hoard 
af  oooM  passafos  of  bar,  aot  well  ralisbiag  with  thoaa  that 
lieare  Ood ;  and  this  is  too  ganorall  aa  oTill  anonf  tbuae 
paoplo,  wbo  are  not  ao  well  principlad  im  matters  at  taligion 
aa  wen  to  be  wished. 

Wh.  Thot  is  too  tnia ;  batt  many  aober  men  and  food 
Christians  amona  thoai  doe  hope,  that  ia  time  there  amy  be 
a  rsforaiatioa  of  thoee  thiags ;  and  I  took  the  boldnos  to 
putt  the  qoeoa  aad  the  present  kinf  ia  mind  of  the  dnetr 
lacambent  appoo  them  in  that  buisnes ;  and  this  I  did  with 


linf  freedmna,  and  it  was  well  takea. 


Pao.  I  thinke  yoa  did  very  well  to  inlbrme  them  of  that 
gnat  daety,  which  bow  lyes  oppoa  the  king;  aad  did  he 
give  care  to  it  ? 

Wh.  Yea,  traaly,  air.  and  told  me  that  he  did  aekaowl- 
•dga  It  to  be  hie  daety,  which  he  reeolved  to  porsoe  as  op- 
portoaity  coald  be  had  of  it;  batt  he  aaid,  it  i^ast  be  done 
Iry  dogrees  wiih  a  bmstoroos  people,  so  long  atenstomod  to 
the  contrary ;  and  the  like  aaswear  I  had  from  the  Areh> 
bishop  of  Utaale,  and  from  the  chancellor,  when  I  apake  to 
them  oppoa  the  same  safaject,  which  I  did  plainly. 

Pao.  I  am  glad  you  did  ao.  Is  tha  arehbishop  a  maa  of 
good  abilities  f 

Wh.  lie  ia  a  vary  rsversnd  paraoo,  laamad,  aad  seems 
iKsnrpioae. 

Pbo.  Th*  ribsf  r/ler  i$  Os  gnmt  wit*  atmmt 

Wh.  Htit  tkt  witett  sua  thai  •vtr  I  ewvenei  wiih 
ABBOADB,  (!)  and  hia  abilities  ars  fnUy  answerable  to  the 
lOMtof  him. 

Pao.  What  eaaraeter  do  yoa  five  of  the  present  king  1 

Wh.  I  had  tha  boooor  divers  uaws  to  be  with  his  majeety, 
who  did  that  extraordinary  hoooar  to  me  as  to  visit  me  att 
my  boose :  ho  is  a  person  of  great  worth,  hononr,  aad  abil- 
ities, aad  aot  iofenor  to  any  in  oonrage  aad  military  coo- 


Pbo.  That  was  aa  exeeeding  high  fitvoor  to  oome  to  yoa 
inporson. 

WH.  He  never  did  the  lice  to  aaypnbliqne  minister; 
batt  this,  and  all  other  hoooar  done  to  me,  was  butt  to  Utti- 
fy  thtir  rttfet*  la  foar  kigkaeti  the  which,  indeed,  was 
yarr  great,  boch  there  and  where  I  past  in  Germauy. 

rau.  I  am  obliged  to  them  for  their  rarr  great  civility. 

Wh.  Both  the  qoeea,  aad  the  king,  and  his  brother,  and 
tha  archbishop,  and  the  chancellor,  and  most  of  the  gran* 
daoa,  gave  testiawny  of  Tory  great  respect  to  y«iar  highnes, 
aad  that  aot  ooly  by  their  woirds,  batt  by  their  actions  Uke- 
wiaa. 

Pbo.  I  shall  ba  ready  to  aekaowledge  their  rsspacta  appoo 


WH.  The  kka  respaett  wtra  teHiffad  ia  yaar  kifkmta  im 
Oanmampt  eapadaUf  kf  ik*  town  of  Hmatkomrmk,  where  I  ia- 
deavoored,  le  yoar  higbaos's  aame,  to  coolvroe  the  priri- 
lodges  of  the  English  merehaats,  who,  with  yoor  resideat 
there,  showed  modi  kindness  to  me  snd  my  company. 

Pao.  I  shall  heartily  thanks  them  for  it.  Is  the  cooit  of 
Smradam  gmUma  aai/uU  of  raaart  to  it  T 

Wh.  They  ars  extrsama  gmllant  for  their  doathas ;  and 
f«r  eempaay,  amst  of  the  aobility,  and  the  dviU  and  military 
offosrs,  auika  their  eoostaot  residenee  where  tha  coart  is, 
and  maav  rspayrs  thither  oa  i>ll  occasioos. 

Pbo.  h  their  adrndautratian  o/Jtutiea  apaad^  ;  and  have 
tker  awav  Iswsaitsf 

Wh.  They  have  Jastiee  ia  a  spsodier  way  thaa  with  os, 
b«U  aMta  arbitrary,  and  fewer  cansee,  in  regard  that  the 
booves  dara  aot  ooatead  with  their  lords,  aad  they  have  batt 
fart  oeotracu,  beeauae  they  have  butt  liule  trade ;  aad  there 
ir  amalie  use  at  oaovajraaoas  or  qoestions  of  titles,  becanse 
too  Uw  distribotea  every  aiaa's  sstato  after  his  death  aanrng 
lua  children,  which  they  cannot  altor,  and  therefore  have 
the  Cswer  eoatoatioaa. 

Pao.  That  it  kkt  aar  gmaaUkini, 

Wh.  It  is  ths  asaw  ttiiag ;  and  ia  OMay  pertieolara  of 
oor  lawea,  ia  caaea  of  pnvaie  ridu  and  of  the  pabliqao 
fovemmeot  (espedally  m  their  Parlemoots),  there  is  a 
atrnafo  retomblaaca  between  their  law  and  oars. 

Pro.  Perhapa  oars  might,  some  of  theoh  be  bnmght  tram 
tbaaoef 

Wh.  Doobiless  they  were,  whoa  the  Ootha  and  lazoM, 
aad  tbaae  aonharaa  people,  plaafed  thsielvaa  hear 


Pro.  Too  laet  with  a  banea  ooontrey,  aad  Teiy  colde  t 

Wh.  The  remoter  parts  of  it  from  the  coart  are  extroaom 
barrea ;  batt  att  StockhoUne  and  Upsale,  and  moet  of  the 
great  townes,  they  have  store  of  provinone :  batt  fatt  beefa 
aad  motton  in  the  winter  time  is  not  su  olentirall  with  tbssa 
as  ia  the  coantryes  mors  southerly ;  and  their  hott  weather 
ia  eommer  aa  moch  azoeads  oors.  aa  their  colde  dub  ia 
winter. 

Pro.  That  is  somewhat  troublssoms  to  iadars ;  bott  how 
ooold  yoa  passe  ov^r  their  voir  long  wintor  nights  7 

Wh.  I  kept  my  pet^  together,  and  in  action  aad  rscrsi^ 
tion ;  by  having  amnck  ta  sip  Aoasc,  aad  tacoarogteg  that 
aad  the  txereiee  of  damaeiag^  which  held  them  by  the  eara 
and  eyes,  and  gave  them  diversion  without  any  offisnce. 
And  I  caused  tlm  geatleaiea  to  have  disputations  in  Latin, 
and  declamations  upon  words  which  I  f  ave  them. 

Pro.  Than  wen  very  gaad  dioerstOHS,  aad  made  year 
Aovse  a  little  acadewty. 

Wh.  I  thought  theee  little  recreations  better  than  gaming 
for  moaajt  or  going  forth  to  placee  of  debauchery. 

Pro.  ft  was  aiod^  ketier ;  and  I  am  glad  yon  had  eo  good 
an  issue  of  your  treaty. 

Wh.  I  Ueeee  God  for  it,  and  shall  be  ready  to  give  four 
highnes  a  partieular  acooaat  of  it  whoa  yoo  shall  appoint  a 
time  fur  it. 

Pro.  I  thiaka  that  Thonday  next,  in  the  morning,  will 
be  a  good  time  for  you  to  oosm  to  tha  cooacell,  and  to  make 
your  report  of  the  transactioas  of  your  aegotiatiaos ;  and 
you  and  I  must  have  many  diaoourses  upon  theee  argu- 
ments. 

Wh.  I  shall  attend  your  highnes  and  the  oooncelL 


The  treaty  thna  sucoessfully  oooduded  br  Whitelocke  ia 
matter  of  history,  and  will  find  mentioa  ia  the  notice  of  the 
Protectorato.  It  was  a  trsaty  of  commerce  between  the  two 
oountriea,  and  a  ptohibiti4m  of  protection  aad  favour  to  ttio 
enemies  of  either. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  ckee  theee  intoresting  scenea 
with  a  ha|mv  piece  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of  CromwelL 
Soon  after  Whitelocke*s  rstorn,  he  sent  over  his  portrait  to 
Queen  Christine,  inscribed  with  a  Latin  epigram,  for  which 
the  hand  of  Milton  had  beea  right  cheerfully  employed,  and 
which  raa  to  this  eflact.  **  Virgin,  powarfal  ia  war,  queaa 
of  the  froiea  north,  briaht  star  of  the  pole,  you  see  what 
forrowB  the  toils  of  the  field  have  traced  ia  my  brow^  while, 
already  old  in  appoaraace,  1  still  retain  the  energies  of  a 
soldier,  and  pursue  the  untried  paths  of  £ae,  axeoutiag  tha 
heroic  behests  of  that  oouatry  with  whooe  welfare  I  am  in- 
trusted. Yet  to  yoo  I  willingly  smooth  the  sUmaees  of  mr 
feature ;  nor  shall  the  royal  Christina  find  that  I  at  aU 
times  regard  the  poeeessor  of  a  throne  with  severity."* 

This  portrait,  I  should  add,  was  seen  a  century  aherwarl 
at  the  court  of  Stockholm  by  ooe  of  the  ambassadors  to  that 
court,  Isaac  Le  Heap,  Eeq.,  who  described  it  to  several 
gentlemen  in  this  country.  It  was  by  Walker,  and  rspra* 
sentod  Cromwell  in  his  warrior  garb,  but  (ia  dahoato  com- 
pliment to  Christina)  with  a  doable  gold  ehaia  (her  gifl) 
hanging  down  his  neck  to  his  breast,  and  psadaot  from  it 
three  crowns,  with,  below  them,  a  whiu  peaii  Tbeea 
wen  the  arms  of  Sweden,  which,  with  the  gold  chain,  and 
a  privato  missive  from  Christina,  iawgined  u  her  wildest 
and  most  fsniastio  humour,  wen  said  to  have  rapidly  fol- 
lowed Whitelocke  to  England.  The  missive  wms  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  sopposing  a  marriage  practicable,  she  should  aot 
hositato,  in  Cromwell's  favour,  to  fore^  her  objectiona  to 
tha  drudgery  of  it,  since  she  thought  it  poesible  that  bo- 
tweea  them  they  might  get  a  mce  of  Alexanders.  Our  no- 
tices at  Cromwell  and  Christina  may  not  inaptly  oloae  widi 
this  characterietic  inddeat,  which  the  grave  nader  will 
not  indignantly  nject  altogether  as  a  piece  of  wild  mmaaca, 
until  he  shall  have  read  the  fdlowiag  extract  of  a  **  letter 
of  intolligence"  from  one  of  Tbuxloe's  most  tmstworthf 
spiee  stationed  at  the  Hague,  aad  who  thus  cooveys  whi^ 
waa  the  gosmp  of  alaiost  every  court  at  the  tiaw : 

**  Voiis  doobtas,  sa  la  UoUande  soit  ooidialeaMnt  eodin* 
A  la  patx ;  oiais  icy  on  a  plus  do  sujet  do  daabtor,  m  lea 


'  ThSSIWMMl  rUM  tflMI 

•^•OipoUM  Tirgo,  MOtom  r«rs*  triomm, 
Cbrirtiaa,  Arctoi  locMe  •talla  polit 
C«nu*,  qoM  flMroi  4arm  tab  cawide  ni^i, 
Utqn*  MMi.  «nDit  impipr,  ore  tero  i    . 
Imtm  fetonuB  dan  Mr  TwiigM  eitor, 
at  pof»C  fcrtie  )MM  MMaa. 
~  "  '  froetMB  retwaliof  ewkfr 


Hw  Miat  bi  Tvhiu  ragBbm  Mqae  troceiL'*  * 

Of  vhicb.  abooy  tbe  under  deeire  to  see  en  iodiffwmt  peetiesl  tmsa* 
latiea,  h*  baa  it  (h>a  ToUad  t 

**  Bri(bt  niartial  loaid,  gee—  of  tbe  fVouB  loeel 
Tbe  northera  pole  aopporta  tkj  aUajag  tbreaei 
BeboM  wbat  rarrowa  age  aad  ateal  can  plov  i     ^ 
Tbe  b«l«Mt*a  we%bt  opyr»aa'd  tbie  vriekbd  leow. 
DMoefh  iate'a  oauoddea  patba  I  aove;  mr  beads 
BtSU  act  njr  froeburv  people's  bold  cooanada: 
T«C  tbia  ateni  abada  In  yon  aobnita  bia  fttmaai 
Vor  are  tbaae  looka  slimjrs  aevem  •»  erova^* 
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Angloii  oa  130  •oyent  TtntoUament  endins  4  U  ]»ix.    L«t 

OnofTlMrtjr  fUqriUiala  Cn>mw«li 

145  and  146  icy  KrattitiuMiit  fort  ot  f«nM,  quo  130  af> 


feota  1«  drdt  de  138.    L*on  on  nille,  ditant  que  Telfigia  da 

QiMMiorSwwlM  Cn»inw«li 

141  pand  en  aa  chmmbra :  qoa  la  famme  da  130  an  aoit  ja- 

CfomwcU 
looz ;  anrait  dit  ISO  Toodroit  bian,qaa  ja  foaaa  BkorU ;  can 

QMeoofSwc' 

aloiB  Koagj  toat  il  aaponaara  oatta  141." 


A  Ntm  BaOUto  tht  Tmm  of  Coek-Lorrttt, 
Will  tou  haar  a  atcanga  thing  na'ar  Iiaard  of  bafora, 

A  ballad  withoat  any  liaa : 
A  ParUamant  that  ia  tam'd  oot  of  door, 

And  a  ooaneil  of  lUta  likawiaa  ? 
Bnmt  Oliver  eame  to  the  Mouse  Kke  a  twriUt 

HiM  fiery  look  struck  tke  speaker  AoRd : 
**  Ton  most  be  fooa  henoe,"  qaoCh  he ;  **  bj  thia  light. 

Do  J*  intend  to  ait  hen  till  doonaday  ooma  I** 
With  that  the  apeakar  look*d  pale  for  fear, 

Aa  if  he  had  been  with  the  nightman  rid, 
In  ao  moch  that  aonie  did  think  that  wen  there 

That  he  eT'n  did  aa  the  alderman  did. 
Bat  Oliver,  though  he  be  doctor  of  law, 

Yet  aeem'd  to  play  the  phyaician  here, 
Whoee  phyaic  ao  wronght  in  the  apeaker'a  maw, 

That  It  gave  him  a  atool  inatead  of  bia  chair. 
Sir  Arthur  ihoaght  Oliver  woDd*rona  bold, 

I  mean  that  knight  that  waa  one  of  the  fire, 
For  he  waa  loth  to  loae  hia  fireehold ; 

Bot  needa  moat  he  go  whom  the  deTO  doth  drive. 
And  Kona  he  ia  for  the  north  qountry, 

In  hope  thenaboat  to  make  aome  atir ; 
Bat  in  the  mean  time  pny  take  it  from  me, 

Bnve  Arthur  muat  yield  to  bnve  Oliver. 
Harry  Martin  wonderM  to  aee  each  a  thing 

Done  bv  a  knight  of  aoch  high  degree. 
An  art  which  he  ooaIdn*t  eipeot  from  a  king, 

Much  leaa  from  each  a  John  Dorie  aa  ha. 
Bot  Oliver,  laying  hia  hand  on  hia  awod, 

Upbnided  him  with  hia  adultery. 
Then  Martin  gave  him  never  a  wend, 

But  humbly  thank*d  his  mojesty, 
Allen  the  oopperamith  waa  in  great  fear. 

He  did  aa  much  harm  ainoe  the  vrar  begun, 
A  broken  cit  waa  he  many  a  year, 

And  now  he'a  a  broken  Pariiament-man. 
Bold  Oliver  told  him  what  he  had  been. 

And  him  a  cheating  knave  did  call. 
Which  put  him  into  a  (It  of  the  apleen, 

For  now  he  muat  give  an  account  for  alL 
It  went  to  the  heart  of  Sir  Harrv  Vane 

To  think  what  a  terrible  fall  he  ahonld  have. 
For  he  that  did  ooce  in  the  Parliament  nign 

Waa  call*d,  aa  I  hear,  a  diaaembling  knave. 
Bradahaw,  that  pnaident.  bold  aa  a  pope, 

Who  lovaa  upon  kinga  and  princea  to  tnmple  ; 
Now  the  Hooae  ia  diaaolved,  I  cannot  but  hope 

To  aee  auch  a  pnaident  made  an  example. 
Now  room  for  the  apeakar  without  the  mace. 

And  room  for  the  reat  of  the  rabble  rout: 
My  maatera,  methinka  it*8  a  pitifol  eaae, 

Like  the  anofTof  a  candle  thna  to  go  out. 
Some  like  thia  change,  and  aome  like  il  not ; 

For  thejr  aay  they  an  eon  it  waa  done  in  due  aeaaon.; 
Some  aay  it  waa  the  Jeauita*  plot, 

Becauae  it  raaemUed  the  gunpowder  traaaon. 
SoMU  thi$Jt  that  Cromwell  with  Charles  is  agreed. 

And  smujtwere  good  poKcy  if  it  were  «o, 
Leat  the  Hollander,  Fnnch,  the  Dane,  and  the  Swede*. 

Do  bring  him  in  whether  he  will  or  no. 
And  now  I  would  gladlv  conclude  my  aong 

With  a  pnyer,  aa  ballada  an  wont  to  do ; 
Butyet  I*U  forbear, for  I  lAwift,  ereUbe  lomg. 


Ju^\ 


e  mmf  home  a  ku^  ami  a  ParKameai  too. 
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lected  a  penoo  of  aoe  aignal  worth,  aa  all  rapettea  I  aaaat 
with  preoent  you  in,  eapecially  when  it  ia  attended  with 
tha  conaidention  of  the  obUgatioaa  yo«r  frthor'a  aaamnria 
hath  left  upon  me. 

Yet  may  I  not  be  aoe  injnriou  to  myaelfe  aa  to  adoaawl- 
edge  that  the  long  omiaoion  o(  writing  to  yo«  pffoeaeded 
from  fwgetfolnaaaa.  The  frequent  dieeoarae  I  1mv«  mada 
of  youraalfe  and  honoared  lather  have  created  t>ariiM/ 
auffident  to  vindicate  mee  from  auch  ingratitade.  Bot  tkie 
perpetual  hurry  of  diatreaeiag  aflBairea,  whervin  far  aoaw 
yeana  I  have  faicen  exerciaed,  deprived  mee  of  gaining  a  ft 
opportunity  of  conveying  letten.  And  thia  ia  briefly  and 
truely  the  canae  of  aoe  long  an  intermieaioii.  Far  aee  new 
to  pneent  vou  with  a  nlation  of  the  oabeard-of  deahag  at 
God  towardea  hia  people  in  thea  natiooa,  ia  not  ny  deaigna ; 
partly  becauae  I  believe  you  have  heuni  much  of  it,  bM 
principally  becauae  auch  a  worke  would  better  beoocae  a 
volnmmooa  chnmide  than  a  abort  epiatle.  For  it  weall 
weary  the  winge  of  an  eagle  to  measure  o«t  the  vrayea 
whenin  God  hath  walked,  with  all  the  tominga  and  m- 
tricacya  that  an  found  in  them.   The  qnarral,  at  fiiat  < 


menced  betwixt  king  and  Pariiament,  waa  groonded  apoa 
foundation  :  the  king  aoeuaing  them  of  invadiBg  hia 


a  civil  / 


prerogative,  and  the  Houae  charging  him  with  the  bnach 
of  their  priviledgea,  and  coaaeqoently  the  invaaaalaging  the 
people  npnaented  by  them.  When  this  arninent  bad  far 
aome  time  been  agitated  bv  aa  hot  and  bloody  a  war  aa  th« 
latter  age  hath  aeen,  it  fell  at  laat  to  be  managed  (oa  the 
Parliament  aide)  by  inatnuneata  nligioaaly  prnciplrd,  ia 
whoee  hand  it  reoeived  ao  many  evident  teanaaoaiee  of  Oofo 
extraordinaiy  pnaenne  and  conduct,  that  in  eoociDaiea  a 
period  waa  put  to  it,  the  king  made  a  prianoer,  and  aB  hia 
expectation  of  reacue  utteriy  defeated  and  cut  off.  Whik 
the  matter  atood  in  thia  poatun,  great  debatea,  aubciceaa 
conanltationa  and  cabala  an  held,  in  order  to  aectleaMaC j 
for  thea  tnnaactiona  (aoootding  to  the  cnnalaat  prodoct  m 
all  auch  thinga)  had  created  factiona  and  dtvtaioBS  betwixt 
peraona  of  equal  worth  in  point  of  parte,  and  (aa  thamaileaa 
thought)  of  ballancing  merit,  to  receive  the  nward  ot  eee 
great  and  haxardoua  an  undertaking  aa  they  had  geaa 
thorow.  The  partiee  inatantly  divyded  thoaaaaliea  (er 
ntber  did  appean  divyded,  (or  they  had  been  aoe  bcJore) 
under  the  headea  of  Praabitery  and  Indepeadwof^.  Tha 
former  had  the  advantage  in  number,  the  aunistry  geaer 
ally  adhereing  to  them ;  the  latter  in  having  been  the  active 
inatrument  by  whoee  valoor  and  conduct  the  kiag  waa 
brought  from  a  pallaoe  to  a  priaoa,  and  thereby  wen  pe^ 
aeat  of  the  militarie  power  of  the  nation ;  bv  helpe  whene^ 
and  baring  many  friendee  in  the  Hooae  of  ComaHMM 


the  miude  of  the  maior  part,  they  first  eecluded  them,  end 
Houee  of  Loida ;  and  by  a  eo-ofm 
(whom  they  « 


G. 


A  Sketch  of  the  CivU  Wars  to  the  ProUctorate  of  Richmrd 
VosnerU,  m  a  Letter  from  Maidstone^  of  OUver*s  House' 

held,  to  Johm  Winthr^  £««.,  Gooeraor  of  the  Cetaiy  of 

Comueticui  im  NewEnglamd. 

Sir,— YovK  kinde  nmembrance  of  mee  in  Mr.  Hooke*s 
JetUr  covered  mee  with  noe  noaU  shame^  that  I  hava  nag • 


then  aet  aaide  the  Houee  of  Loida ;  and  by 

with  the  Houae  of  Commona  then  aitting  (w 

aa  the  aapname  power  of  the  aation),  the  kiag  waafatoaght 

to  tryall  befon  an  high  court  of  inatioe  (cooaiating  of  aaem 

ben  of  Parliament,  o(Boen  of  the  army,  and  othcra),  and 

proceeded  againat  to  execution. 

Thia  act  waa  highly  displeasing  to  many,  vrho  vrith  aqnal 
seal  and  forwardness  had  assisted  in  the  war,  iaaooMck 
that  the  diflfennce  which  the  king's  party  pot  bsfeaai 
them  that  fought  with  him  and  thoe  that  take  awny  hia  his 
they  expreet  m  thia  proverb:  that  the  PreebttOTtsaa  held 
him  by  the  hayr,  till  Independanta  cut  off  hia  bead.  Yet 
have  the  former  atruggled  hard  ever  eiace  to  doe  eomathiag 
that  might  nnder  them  under  a  hatter  character  aa  to  their 
oovenant  and  lovalty  lo  the  king.  The  peace  ef  the  aatioA 
being  thua  aettled,  and  the  king**  family  and  oApri«g  de> 
parted  into  fomign  places,  hia  eldeat  aoa,  the  rnweo  ef 
Walea,  travelled  into  the  Netherlanda,  when  (after  aama 
abort  time)  application  was  made  to  him  bj  the  moat  aera- 
oua  and  prudent  party  of  Scotland  (amongst  vrboa  1  know 
aome  to  be  aa  choyce  men  aa  moat  I  have  been  noqnaraaed 
with  for  wieedome  and  tme  holjrOMee,  (br  aoe  it  beeeaaaa 
mee  to  judge),  who  preeented  to  him  the  eonaadarartna  ef 
the  Btnpendoaa  judgmenta  of  God  upon  him  and  ha  fiatbet^ 
houae,  and  preat  upon  him  the  aence  of  it,  endeavenriag  te 
reduce  him  to  Scotland,  ia  order  to  reetore  hia  ta  hm  d^ 
miniona,  upon  hope  that  he  might  be  iaatrameotal  to  haa- 
oor  God,  and  re-eatahliah  pobUqoe  peace.  To  thia  ha  gave 
very  fayn  nturua,  and  in  a  abort  time  ahipt  hiinaalf  far 
Scotland,  and  arrived  then,  whwe  he  waa  hooovrahly  en* 
tertained  by  that  which  »  called  the  Kirk  party,  and  ia, 
indeed,  the  nligioua  party  of  that  natioa:  by  daea  be  waa 
crowned  King  M  SooUaad,  and  aoe  broogbt  into  a  rapafHj 
of  action. 

The  Kirk  party  had  now  the  command  ef  bia  ami  the 
nation ;  but  another  party  had  a  greater  rooae  in  bia  heart* 
having  been  oonatant  to  hia  &ther  when  the  other  \ad 
nvaed  war  againat  hiaa.  Thea  divyded  aader  two  I 
called  Reaolutionsn  and  Protesters. 

The  Pariiaaient  of  Knriand  by  thia  tieae  grew  a 
foreweing  that  thia  whole  action  waa  cakalatad  to  the  pat^ 
feet  capacity  of  Sootlaod,  imnoeing  a  kiag  upon  Bi^an< 
of  which  the;r  ^i^^  evinced  by  mora  than  pivbntde  aag*> 
menta ;  to  obviat  which  they  raaolve  to  wad  a  pHmwt  armf^ 
under  the  command  of  OeMxal  Cromwali  (the  LokA  Fh»> 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


tu  nfmng  Uiat  wrvic*;  upon  tiM  inflaenoe  of  PretbiterUiis, 
m  WM  mydU  tlut  Scotland  mifbt  be  rendered  the  eeet  of 
«er,andweaiadele«eebletoanno]rEacUad.  Thia  •ocord- 
iaflj  wet  dooe  ;  an  inTaeioo  made  from  England ;  Scotland 
pat  nto  armea  to  reeiet  it,  whereby  tbey  wearied  and  wasted 
the  Eoflifh  army,  and  forced  it  (in  a  miserable  condition) 
to  retreat  for  Eofland,  had  they  not,  at  Danbar,  oat  of  pare 
■eceeei^,  infbrced  an  ingagement  to  their  own  destroction : 
lor  the  defeat  then  giren  to  the  Scotch  army  wa«  aa  etgnai 
w  aay  thing  in  the  wh<rfe  war.  The  advantage  of  number 
■ad  men  fit  for  Aght  waa  verr  great,  bat  that  which  it  nmat 
obaenrable  ia  the  quality  of  the  pereons ;  for  Presbiurie  be- 
ing the  golden  ball  that  day,  I  %m  credibly  iuforroed  that 
thnneeadi  leet  their  lives  for  it  (after  many  meetings,  de- 
bates, and  appeales  to  God  betwixt  oar  English  officers  and 
them),  of  aa  holy,  praying  pec^  aa  this  island  or  the  world 


The  Lord-general  Cromwell  was  a  person  of  too  great  ac- 
tivi^  and  sagacity  to  lose  the  advantage  of  such  a  victory, 
and  therefoee  mareht  his  army  to  Edenburgh,  and  poesest 
himselfe  of  that  place,  layM  siege  to  the  strung  castle  in  it, 
nad  dietrest  it  till  it  sobmitted,  bring  soe  situated  as  not  to 
be  eater'd  by  onslaught,  nor  undermined,  by  reason  of  the 
nek»  oa  which  it  is  built.    There  he  spent  the  winUr,  but 
was  not  idle,  for  in  that  time  many  atrong  i^aces  becasme 
rabieot  to  him :  bv  this  means  the  young  king  had  opportu- 
wty  to  fall  in  with  his  beloved  party  called  the  Resolution- 
•ra.    His  intereet  likewiee  wrought  here  in  England,  caried 
on  br  the  Presbiteriaa  party ;  and  in  this  quarrel,  honest 
Mr.  Love,  who  doobtlese  was  a  godly  man,  though  indis- 
creet, lost  his  heade,  and  many  of  his  brethren  were  in- 
daageied,  being  deieined  prisonere  tUl  Generml  Cromwell 
came  home  and  procured  their  release.    But  before  that. 
Jus  continuance  in  Scotland  was  a  Ume  of  mat  action, 
wherein  he  soe  distressed  the  king,  as  he  inforced  him  to 
March  with  all  the  force  he  cuuld  make  for  England ;  but 
beiar  eloee  pursued  br  the  English  horse,  under  the  oom- 
■mnd  of  General  Lambert  (n  prudent,  valinnt  commander, 
and  a  man  of  gallant  conduct),  and  resisted  by  force  raysed 
km  England,  he  was  eurapelled  to  make  a  halt  at  Worcesur 
city,  till  the  lord-ceoenl,  with  a  body  of  the  army,  ad- 
vanced thither,  and  after  a  short  time  totally  defeated  his 
snny,himseUe  eecaping  very  hardly,  and  afterwardes  (with 
^reat  difficulty)  conveyed  himselfe  beyond  the  seas.    The 
Idea  of  the  stocke  of  honour  which  General  Cromwell  came 
uivested  with  to  London,  after  this  crowning  victorie  (su- 
peradded to  what  God  had  before  rloathed  him  with,  not 
OMly  by  his  atchievemenu  in  England,  but  those  in  Soot- 
land,  which  I  pretermitted,  because,  being  grounded  on 
thoe  barbaroos  massacres,  the  habiuble  world  sounded  with 
the  noise  of  them),  will  in  my  silence  present  itself  to  your 
laeagiaation.    He  bad  not  long  continued  here  before  it  was 
flCranglv  imprest  upon  him  by  thos  to  whom  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  be  utterly  incredulous,  and  strengthened  by  bis  own 
obeervation,  that  the  persons  then  called  the  Parliament  of 
CIm  Coouaonwealth  (rt  England,  aa  from  whom  he  had  de- 
zivad  hia  authority,  and  by  virtue  whereof  he  had  fought 
0O«  many  holy  men  in  Scotland  into  their  graves,  were  not 
moeh  aa  wen  spirited  to  carry  the  good  interest  to  an  end, 
wharein  he  and  thev  had  jeopardied  all  that  was  of  concern 
to  tJiem  in  this  world ;  and  I  wish  oordielly  that  there  had 
BoC  been  too  great  a  ground  for  thos  allegations.    The  re- 
aalt  of  them,  after  many  debates  betwixt  the  membere  then 
aittiag  nad  the  general,  with  some  who  joyned  with  him, 
wae  the  diasolation  of  that  Parliament  by  a  miliUnr  force, 
ainea  called  by  a  softer  word,  intermptioa.    Grtat  du»atii- 
yacfsea  tprmmg  frtm  this  ocfiea,  mmi  meh  •$  is  mot  yet  /er> 
£mti€n  mmomgrt  good  men;  for  let  the  reasons  and  end  be  , 
wmwr  ao  mod  upon  which  the  general  acted  this  part,  yet,  | 
aay  Kbay,  Hwaa  nigh  breach  oTtrust  in  him  to  overthrow  I 
that  authority,  in  defence  of  which  God  had  appeared,  and 
■Bade  him  eoe  signilkant  an  instroment ;  yet  ractum  valet, 
aaj  ocbara,  who  were  not  well  eatisfyed  neither ;  and  now 
cara  ia  aaad  to  settle  fluctuating  Britain. 

1*  order  to  which,  the  lord-general,  by  hit  nntlkority 
(which  wna  hot  mibtary),  summons  one  hundred  persons 
«mt  of  all  parts  of  the  nation  (with  competent  indifferencv 
and  aqualcty)  to  represent  the  hation,  and  iaveets  them  with 
leipalativo  authority.  They  meet  and  accept  it,  aaanme  the 
titio  of  FariiaoMnt,  and  sit  in  the  Uouee  of  Commons,  and 
inmet.  aoadry  lawee :  but  in  a  short  time  made  it  appear  to 
all  oooaidaring  and  unprejudiced  men  that  they  were  hnic 
••f  oCio  impares,  non  obetante  their  godlineaee ;  of  which 
thm  aaore  judietoos  of  them  being  sensible,  contrived  the 
mattar  aoa  aa  to  dissolve  theaieelves  by  an  act  of  their  owne, 
and  raaolva  their  authonty,  wheaoe  they  first  derived  it, 
npom  tha  ^ eneraL  It  waa  not  long  before  he  waa  advised 
to  aaaBOia  the  government  of  this  nation  in  his  single  capa- 
eityr,  linitad  with  such  reeirictiaas  at  were  drawne  up  ia 
aa  taatmnMnt  of  government  framed  to  that  purpoee.  Thit 
bo  aecoptod  of,  tuad  (being  bv  it  with  due  eeremonte  in 
Woatminatar  Hall  inaugurated)  he  assumed  it  accordiagly. 
^teoofdinff  to  one  of  the  articles  in  it,  he  summoned  a  Hoaae 
»f  ConBMona  at  Westminsur  the  September  following,  of 
irhiclkBooaelhadlhehonotutobaaaeaUMr.  ThaHooat, 


eonsitting  of  many  diaobh'god  peraoat  tsnoe  upon  the  kinc^ 
account,  and  others  upon  a  pretence  of  right  to  sit  upon  tha 
former  foundation,  aa  not  being  legally,  though  forceably 
dissolved  ;  and  others  judging  that  the  powers  given  by  tbie 
instrument  of  government  to  the  Protector  were  too  largVy 
professing  that  though  they  were  willing  to  trust  him,  yet 
they  would  not  trust  his  sucoesaors  with  soe  large  a  juria- 
diction],  fell  into  high  animoaitiet,  and  after  five  months 
apent  in  framing  another  instrument  instead  of  the  former 
[which  ther  aav^  they  could  not  swallow  without  chewing}, 
they  were  by  the  PrcHector  dissolved. 

This  waa  ungratefnll  to  English  spirits,  who  deiff  thotr 
reprtseniattpe*  ;  but  the  Protector's  parts  and  interest  en- 
abled him  to  stemme  this  tvde.  Yet  the  weight  of  goven>> 
ment  incumbiog  too  heavily  upon  him,  before  many  years 
pasaed  he  summoned  another  Pariiament,  and  hia  experienca 
guided  him  to  concur  with  them  in  a  new  instrument  to 
goveme  by.  In  it  thev  would  fiave  changed  his  utle.  and 
made  him  king,  and  I  tninke  be  had  cloeed  with  them  in  it, 
not  out  of  lust  to  that  title  [I  am  persuaded],  but  oat  of  aa 
apprehension  that  it  woold  have  aecured  (in  a  better  way] 
the  nation's  aettlement ;  but  the  partv  to  whom  the  Pro- 
tector ever  professed  to  owe  himself  [being  the  generallity 
of  his  standing  friends]  roee  so  high  in  oppoeition  to  it  [by 
reason  of  the  acandal  that  there  bv  woold  foil  upon  his  per^ 
son  and  profession],  aa  it  diverted  him,  and  occasioned  him 
to  lake  investiture  in  his  government,  though  from  them,  yet 
under  his  former  title  of  Protector. 

As  in  former  casee,  this  found  acceptance  with  manyf  birt 
was  dissatisfactory  to  a  greater  number. 

The  instrument  of  government  made  in  this  hriiameat, 
and  to  which  the  Protector  tooke  his  oath,  was  eallsd  tha 
humble  Petition  and  Advice. 

In  it  provision  waa  oaade  for  another  Hooss  of  Parliament 
instead  of  the  old  Lords,  that  this  might  be  a  screen  or  bal- 
lance  betwixt  the  Protector  and  Commons,  aa  ths  former 
Lords  had  been  betwixt  the  king  and  them. 

Thes  to  consist  of  seventy  persons,  all  at  first  lo  be  nooi 
nated  by  the  Protector,  and  after  as  any  one  dyed,  a  new 
one  to  be  nominated  by  him  and  his  suooeesors,  and  aasented 
to  by  themselves,  ox  without  that  consent  ncA  to  sit :  twenty 
of  them  was  a  quorum.  It  was  noe  small  tasks  for  the  Pro- 
tector to  finde  idoneous  men  for  this  place,  because  the  fu- 
ture security  oi  the  honest  interest  seemed  [under  God)  to 
be  layd  up  in  them ;  fur  by  a  mortal  generation  {if  they  were 
well  chosen  at  first],  like  fouodaUonals  in  the  gathenng  of 
a  church,  they  would  propagate  their  owne  kinde  when  tha 
singlft  person  could  not,  and  the  (Commons  [who  rrpreeented 
the  natiun]  would  not,  having  in  them,  for  the  moet  part, 
the  spirit  of  thos  they  represent,  which  hath  little  affinity 
with  or  respect  to  the  cause  of  Gud.  And  indeed,  to  speaks 
freely,  soe  barrea  was  the  island  of  persons  of  quality  spir^ 
ited  for  such  a  service,  aa  they  were  not  to  be  found,  ac- 
cording to  that  of  the  apostle,  1  (^r.,  i.,  S6 :  **  Yee  see  your 
calling,  not  many  wise,  nor  noble,"  Ac.  This  fureed  him 
to  make  it  up  of  men  of  meane  ranke,  and  consequently  of 
lesee  inUrest,  and  upon  tryall  too  light  for  balUmett  too  thin 
for  a  tcrttHf  and  upon  the  point  ineffectual  to  answer  tha 
designe,  bein|  made  a  scorn  by  the  nobilitv  and  gentry,  and 
generallity  of  the  people  ;  the  Houss  of  Commons  contin- 
ually spuming  at  their  power,  and  spending  large  debates 
in  -controverting  their  title,  till  at  length  the  Protector  [find- 
ing the  distempers  which  grew  in  his  government,  and  tha 
duigers  of  the  pubiique  peace  thereby]  dissolved  the  Pai^ 
liament,  and  soe  silenced  that  controversy  for  that  tiros. 
And  that  waa  the  last  that  sat  dunng  his  life,  he  beimg  com- 

CUed  to  wrestle  with  the  difieu/ties  0/  his  ploce,  soe  weO  mo 
eouUt  without  Parkamentory  osststmt^,  omd  m  it  met 
with  soe  greot  a  hmrthen^  os  Ifdombt  not  to  say]  it  drmnko 
ftp  his  SftritSf  of  which  his  natmrml  eonstitwtion  feetded  m 
oost  stochst  tmd  brought  him  to  his  fw;  his  interment 
being  the  seed-time  of  his  glory,  and  England's  calamity. 
Before  I  paaae  further,  pardim  mee  in  troubling  you  with 
the  character  of  his  person,  which,  by  rsaaon  of  my  neai^ 
neeee  to  him,  I  had  opportunity  weU  to  obeerve. 

His  bodv  was  well  compact  and  strong,  his  stature  andrr 
fi  foots  [I  believe  about  two  inches],  his  head  ao  shaped  aa 
yoa  might  see  it  a  atorehouse  and  shop  both  of  a  vmst  treuo- 
ury  of  naturml  ports .  His  temper  exceeding  fjferff  as  I  have 
known,  hut  the  JUtme  of  it  hept  downe  (or  ths  most  part,  or 
aoon  flayed  with  thoa  moral  indowmenU  he  had.  He  waa 
naturally  compassionate  towarda  objecta  in  distreeae,  even 
to  an  effeminate  measure ;  though  God  had  made  him  a 
heart  wherein  waa  left  liule  roome  for  aay  foar  bat  what 
waa  due  to  himselfe,  of  which  there  waa  a  large  proportion, 
vet  did  he  exceed  in  tendemesse  lowarda  auflerere.  A 
imrger  ssa/,  /  thinke^  hoih  seldom  dwelt  tn  a  house  of  clof 
thmm  his  wms.  I  doe  believe,  if  his  storv  were  impartialhr 
transmitted,  and  tha  anprciudioed  worid  well  poeeset  with 
it,  she  would  adds  him  to  ner  nine  worthies,  and  nuks  ap 
that  aambsr  a  decemviri.  He  lived  and  dyed  in  oomforta- 
bla  communion  with  God,  as  Judicious  psrsons  neer  him 
wsU  ohssrved.  He  was  that  Mordecai  that  aoncht  the  wel- 
fare o(  hia  people,  aad  spake  peace  to  his  seed  :  yet  wars 
his  temptations  such  as  it  appeand  flraqoaatly  that  hs  that 
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iMlh  mm  tBOQgli  for  wmmj  bmb  mmj  luiv*  too  littlo  for 
himaelfe ;  the  treuore  he  had  beiof  but  in  aa  earthen  Tee> 
■el,  and  that  eqaaUj  defiled  with  original  Mn*  aa  anr  other 
nan'a  nature  ia.  He  le/t  anoceaeor  in  the  Prolectorahip  hia 
•Ueet  Mn,  a  worthy  peraoa  indeed,  of  an  oUigiaf  natore 
«nd  relicioaa  diapoaitioo,  fivinf  freat  reapect  to  the  beat  of 
persons,  both  ministers  sum  others,  and  havinf  to  his  lady  a 
prodant,  ffodlj,  practical  Christian.  His  entrance  into  the 
foremneat  waa  with  feoeral  aalisfacttoni  bavinf  aocejpta- 
tion  with  all  sorts  of  people,  and  addreasea  from  them,  im- 
porting  S4ie  moch.  It  waa  an  amazinf  consideration  to  mee 
CwIks  o«t  of  the  experience  I  had  ol  the  spirits  of  people, 
did  fear  oonftisioa  would  be  faasoua  OliTers  snceeaaor]  to 
•ee  mj  fears  aoe  confuted,  though,  alas !  the  sin  of  Eng^ 
land  aoon  shewed  that  thej  were  not  raine  fears ;  for  in  a 
•hart  time  aooe  achinas  in  the  armj  appeared,  tending  to 
deveat  the  Protector  of  the  power  o£  it.  This  bred  some 
iealooaj  and  nnkindnesae  betwixt  him  and  the  oOcers  of  it ; 
but  it  waa  allayed,  and  thinga  looked  fayre  again.  About 
this  time  write  were  sent  out  to  summons  a  Parliament, 
which  accordingly  aat  dowQ  in  March  following.  The 
power  of  the  Protector  and  that  of  the  other  House  was  in- 
atantly  controverted  ia  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
Hoaae  consisted  of  a  tripartite  interest,  vis.,  the  Proteo* 
tor's,  the  ComaMmwealth*a  Cm  it  was  aoe  ^led  by  some, 
thougli  groondleaaly  enoogh],  and  Charles  the  King  of 
Soots ;  (Mch  party  striTin|:  to  carry  aa  end  their  own  de- 
mn,  syding  one  whyle  with  one,  another  whyle  with  an- 
ower  obatmcted  aettjemeat,  and  acted  nothinj  hut  what 
tended  to  leare  religion  and  aobriety  naked  of  protection. 
Tito  vigilant  army  obeenred  this,  and  disposed  themselves 
to  prevent  this  growing  evil :  in  order  to  it,  keep  general 
counoells,  publish  remonstraiMes,  and  make  addresses. 
The  Parliament,  fearing  the  co-ordinacy  Tat  least]  of  a 
military  power  with  the  civil,  forbid  the  meetings  of  the 
army.    The  army  resent  this  soe  ill,  as  by  a  violent  im- 

Kssion  they  prevayle  with  the  Protector  to  dissolve  the 
rliament.  This  be  did  animo  tam  reluctanti,  that  he 
coold  not  conceal  his  repentance  of  it,  but  it  breake  out 
«pon  all  necatiooa.  The  army,  obeerving  it,  reflected  on 
bim  aa  a  person  tme  to  the  civfl  interest,  and  not  flxed  to 
them ;  and  the  ofltoers,  keeping  general  councells,  in  a  few 
daya  reaolve  to  depoae  him,  and  restore  the  members  of 
Parliament  dissolved  by  the  first  Protector,  in  the  year  93, 
to  the  exercise  of  their  government  again,  in  order  Caa  they 
ridiculously  stiled  itj  to  the  settling  of  a  commonwealth. 
The  nation  resented  thie  act  of  the  army  exceedingly  ill, 
the  godly  party  being  generally  much  dissatisfyed  with  it, 
in  regara  the  persons  brought  together  were  for  the  most 
part  disobliging  to  anything  of  reason  or  sobriety,  soe  that 
they  inslaved  the  people  to  the  lusts  of  a  few  men,  aa  it 
soon  speared  from  thia  the  officers  of  the  army  and  all  in 
civil  DMrer  derived  their  authority,  and  they  aeemed  to 
have  brought  all  under  perfect  subjection.  But  their  de- 
portment waxed  too  swelling  for  the  army  to  bear  long ; 
for  upon  an  inaurrectioo  raysed  in  the  west  by  Sir  George 
Booth,  a  secluded  member,  in  behalf  of  a  free  Parliament, 
focoea  were  sent  against  him  under  General  Lambert,  1^ 
whom  Sir  George  waa  soone  reduced  and  made  a  priaoner. 
Thia  so  elevated  the  ruling  men  in  Pariiament,  as  they  be- 
nn  to  increase  the  thicknesse  of  their  fingers.  The  srmy, 
fearing  they  would  not  rest  till  they  had  brought  them  to 
Rehoboam*s  scantling,  make  complaint  to  them  by  way  of 
remonstrance,  out  of  which  egg  a  bird  sprang,  that  made 
new  diviaion,  or,  rather,  renewal  the  old  oetwixt  them,  till 
It  came  to  another  interruption.  This  put  us  into  so  great 
distemper,  aa  one  regiment  marcht  againat  another,  aome 
for  the  Parliament,  others  against  them,  and  drew  up  near 
Westminster  Hall,  even  to  push  of  pike,  but  God  in  mercy 
kept  them  from  ingaging,  aoe  that  noe  blood  was  spilt. 
The  House,  thus  distuibedj  used  its  interest  to  redintijmite 
its  power :  members  meet  tn  private  cabals  about  it.  They 
send  into  Scotland  to  General  Monke,  who  was  placed  there 
try  the  old  Protector,  commander-innchiefe  ef  the  force  ct 
that  nation.  To  him  they  oomplaine  of  the  breach  of  trust 
by  the  army  here,  and  oj  them  of  the  violence  offered  to 
Parliament.  This  Mooke  resents  ill,  and  declares  for  the 
Parliament  against  the  army.  The  army  in  England  meet 
in  oouncell ;  they  chooae  the  Lord  Fleetwood  capiain-gan* 
«ral  of  all  the  forces  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
•end  letters  to  Monke  for  accommodation ;  appoint  a  com* 
nittee  of  aafety  for  the  publique  peace,  made  up  of  many 
chief  oflfcera  of  the  army,  and  others  of  the  best  qnalety 
they  oould  get ;  declare  a  reaolution  to  call  a  new  Pariia- 
ment :  appoyat  a  committee  to  draw  a  rdatforme  of  govern- 
ment for  the  thrsa  nations.  Whyle  this  waa  acting,  the 
nations  grew  into  a  flame,  greatly  bating  any  government 
introduced  bj  the  sword ;  soe  the  officers  of  the  army,  and 
committee  of  safety,  and  all  begun  to  draw  heavily,  and  in 
•  few  weeks,  by  the  revolt  of  the  sotdierr,  which  began  first 
at  Pwtamouth,  waa  seconded  by  the  fleet,  and  generally 
ialne  in  with  by  the  private  aoldiers,  their  wheeles  fell  off, 
•nd  left  them  on  the  ground.  The  members  of  Pariiament 
retarued  to  sit,  all  the  officers  that  were  looked  upon  as 
iMviag  a  hand  ia  their  intexroptioa  set  aside,  though  to  i 


olhM  thingf  indmBiiifysd.  TliQt  far  waa  Jolbaa*e  panUa 
in  the  caae  of  AWmelech  and  the  men  of  Sheet  a»  iwalnal 
in  this  matter  alao.  General  Moake  advaneea  »ow  to  Laft> 
doo,  and  is  there  honourably  entertained :  he  is  iavitad  iai« 
London,  courted  and  oareoced  there,  npcm  hope  hm  woaM 
introduce  the  King  of  Seota,  whoee  mtersat  grew  uB  thm 
whyle,  and  the  generallity  of  the  people  expreet  iutuBfsaw 
upon  it,  abuse  the  Parliament,  and  affront  (to  violewoe)  dm 
speaker  at  his  lodgings,  and  the  aembers  walkisf  im  dm 
streets. 

In  this  interim  the  House  dismisses  Sir  Heavy  Tow  fnm 
sitting  in  it,  as  a  person  that  had  not  been  ermataBf  te  ftr- 
liament  priviledges ;  and  Major  Salaway,  a  pevaosi  of  great 
parts,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane*s  second  in  ■met  dungs,  with 
some  others  who  acted  in  the  cornmitte*  of  aalety.  Tet 
were  they  rreatly  prest  br  declarations  froa  the  peepK 
who,  though  they  were  |Heaaed  with  the  diabimiiuf  pat 
on  Sir  Henry  Vane  Che  hieing  unhappir  in  lyiuff  under  dm 
most  catholique  prejudice  of  any  man  I  knew],  yat^MMly 
dissatisfyed  with  the  eedotton  of  the  m«nibeca  of  4S,  aai 
partly  thirsting  afler  their  libertyae  ia  fte*  Parliamaat, 
were  restleee  and  impetnooa. 

General  Monke  ia  now  earnestly  apolrad  to  br  the  fiusi- 
est  part  of  the  citisens  of  London,  and  tba  nismbsrs  ef  Par> 
liament,  who  were  eeduded  in  the  vear  4S,  to  lesluie  tbs« 
to  the  exerciee  of  theirs  trust.  In  that  capacity,  after 
some  debate  of  eome  of  the  then  sitting  ■keaabora  wmceiu- 
ing  this  matter,  without  fhrther  ooaaent  oti»ai»ed  from  the 
then  sitting  members,  and  without  their  privity,  tbey  were 
by  the  general  brought  into  the  Houee.  Tbey  eat  wM  tbroa 
weekes  before  they  by  act  of  Pariiament  dtaaolvod  thom- 
eelves,  and  made  provision  for  a  enceoeding  Fnrtisminl, 
which  is  to  sit  down  the  9Sth  day  of  the  next  mtmik.  la 
this  time  they  made  sundry  acts:  one  about  the  asmistrf, 
to  the  advantage  of  Presbiterie ;  aaotb^r,  in  which  tb^ 
eettled  a  militia  distinct  from  that  of  the  army,  put  iaia 
such  commissioners*  hands,  for  the  moat  part,  aa  an  ftr  tb« 
kiug^s  interest.  They  likewiee  settled  a  cauaeaO  sf  aiali, 
consisting  of  one-aad-thirty  very  prudent  and  aaber  mca, 
And  of  good  interest  as  to  etvil  cooermmeata. 

But  to  draw  to  a  period,  and  trouble  you  ue  limgsi  widt 
this  discourse :  the  interest  of  rebgioa  lyee  diirndfuDy  eu 
the  duet ;  for  the  eminent  prafeeaoia  of  It  baviuf  atcbieved 
furmeriy  areat  victoriae  in  the  war,  and  theiehj  nuat 
power  in  the  army,  made  uee  ef  it  to  BMika  variatyof  cba»> 
gee  in  the  government ;  and  eterr  «f  thea  4^«faa  bacari- 
ous  and  pemidoua,  and  disaatiafaetory  in  eae  oamsidasuUe 
respect  or  other. 

They  were  all  charged  upen  the  priaciplaa  ef  tbo  an- 
thonrs  of  them,  who,  being  Uongregatieoal  moa,  bofsu  ast 
only  made  men  of  that  persuasioa  cheape,  but  reudeied  tbe« 
odeous  to  the  generallity  of  the  aatioo;  and  that  tb*  rather, 
becaoae  General  Fleetwood,  who  nwrried  the  Priwwtirt 
daughter,  and  the  Lord  Deeborow,  who  married  hm  aiaier. 
were  principal  inatrumenta  [as  is  apptuboadad,  though  I 
thinke  not  truely  of  Fleetwood]  in  overthnvwiaf  the  tedy 
from  which  they  had  their  preferment  and  ae  maay  atgad 
kindneseee.  It  is  not  to  be  exprest  what  reproach  it  broagbt 
upon  professioa  of  reKgien  by  this  meaaee,  aad  what  a 
foundation  layd  to  persecute  it  out  of  Sai^aad,  it  thai 
party  prevaylee ;  for  demoastratioo  is  amde  by  experiaaee, 
that  professors  were  not  more  troubleeoaie  aad  fmctkma  m 
times  of  peace,  before  the  ware  of  Bwlaad  begaa.  aad  tba 
great  instrumenU  of  them,  than  they  have  beea  impinsas, 
self-eeeking,  trust-brsaking,  aad  ooveaaat-vinlatiag  siaee 
they  were  inveeted  with  powur.  And  whyther  thia  ecaadiri 
will  goe,  or  what  the  eflbcta  of  it  will  be,  the  Lord  kaaws  j 


but  to  be  sure,  as  Solomoa  says,  be  that  brraka  a  bs^ge.  a 
aerpent  will  byte  him ;  and  thie  ia  fulfilled  uaaa  thaa,wb« 
have  been  the  greatest  hedge  ■breakers  that  I  havo  knew  a. 


greatest  bedge-breakei 
And  aa  there  is  a  woe  proaouaoed  to  the  world  by  oar  tae- 
iour  heoauae  ci  offeneea,  aoe  there  u  a  raduadaat  wuo  ta 
them  by  whom  thoa  offeaeee  ooaw. 

I  have  canae  to  beleeva  that  you  hava  asat  with  asset  sf 
what  I  have  here  ooaunuaicatad  to  you,  ia  a  I 
fnm  aome  other  hand ;  if  soo,  1  eatreat  the  pavdoa  of  j  . 
stomake  for  my  crambe  bia  ooctum.  I  alao  eatiuat  year 
adrioe  by  the  next  opportunity,  ceaoeraiaf  fnaadaa  hssa, 
what  inooorageBMUt  porsoas  may  hava,  if  tymea 
to  tranaport  their  famiUea  into  New-gaglaad, 
general  direetioas  of  doeiag  te  the  beet  advaatagu. 

I  doe  prumiee  myeelis  thie  fruit  of  my  wntiay,  that  aa  U 
may  rsnue  our  interooorse,  aad  kiadia  the  fiinaaii  oaalae  sf 
love,  soe  it  will  provoke  you  with  arealeet  fertasKj  te  lay 
the  aad  atale  of  our  affairea  here  before  tho  Lord,  wbssa 
name  is  greatly  iagaged  ia  ^Mm ;  for  the  raga  of  tha  aae- 
"   '   *  ' "  aad  hie  i 


my  is  swelled  to  aa  intoUarable  beifbt,  t 
againat  the  heavena.  Ood  bath  great  oaaae  aow  to  f 
the  enemy  aad  the  aveagor.  And  thia  ia  oar  laat  aa<uga, 
for  we  have  fbtfited  all  to  the  utaMiat.  I  pray  peuaaat  am 
to  my  conain  your  wifo,  under  tha  ebaractar  «f  a  pesam 
ready,  though  unable  to  eerve  bar.  Aooapt  of  tha  bha 
tender  from,  sir,  your  laal  aarvaat  aad  uawotthy  knasaa^ 
iOw  MAiBvroaa. 
Waatmiaatar,  Match  M.  IfiM. 


OUTER  CROMWELL. 
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If  yen  dnll  giv«  TooTMllii  tkt  trooU*  at  an^jr  tioM  of 
hoooariiiff  mee  with  a  l«tUr,Too  may  |JeaM  to  direct  it  to 
Poad  HuuM,  at  Boxfeed,  in  Emoz,  whora  my  (ather  lirad : 
it  is  three  miles  from  Colcheiter. 

Tbeee  for  hie  hoaooraUe  friend  aad  kiaemas,  Joha 
Wiatborptt  Eeq.,  foversoar  of  the  eoUoaie  of  Coa- 
Beotacat,  in  New.EagJead. 


gjpef iira>  •/ tkt  Comt  Circmlmr  wi CnmmtlPt  PrHtettrmN. 
**  No9.  II.  This  daj  the  most  fllostrioQs  lady,  the  Ledj 
FianoM  Cromwell,  yoaofest  daof hter  of  his  hifhnese  the 
Lord  Protector,  was  awrried  to  the  BMiet  noble  aeutlemaa, 
Mr.  Robert  Rich,  son  of  the  Lord  Rich,  frandchild  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  of  the  Coontess  Dowsfer  of  Devoa- 
^ire,  ia  the  preeeace  of  their  highnesses,  end  of  his  frand- 
fiuher  and  father,  and  the  said  countess,  with  manj  other 

Craons  of  hiah  honoor  and  quality.  The  solemnities  of  the 
pmr  naptials  were  continned  and  ended  with  much  hon- 
oor.^—Jtfere.  Pet,  JVee.  5  to  It,  10S7. 

**  JVoe.  19.  Yesterday  afternoon,  his  highness  went  to 
BamptoD  Court,  and  this  day  the  most  illustrious  lady,  the 
Ladv  Mary  Cromwell,  third  daughter  of  his  highness  the 
*      1  Protector,  was  there  married  to  the  moot  noble  lord, 


Ladyl 

Lord  I 

the  Lord  Pauleoobridge,  in  the  presence  of  their  higho( 

aoMl  maay  noUe  persons.    Friday,  SO.  Their  highnt 

with  the  taid  lord  aad  lady,  returned  Cron  Hampton  Court.** 

— Jf<rc.  PoL,  No9. 19  la  S0,  IM7. 


Scmt  ErtrmeUfrom  a  Descr^rftaa  cf  Cromwtlt*  Ltrdg, 
RiCH&iD  Cromwell,  eldest  son  of  the  Protector  (so 
called),  a  person  of  great  worth  aad  aMrit,  and  well  skilled 
ia  hawking,  hunting,  hone-radng,  with  other  snorts  and 
pastimes;  one  whose  undertakings,  hasards,  and  services 
for  the  cause  cannot  well  be  numbered  or  set  forth,  unless 
the  drinkina  of  King  Charles*a»  or,  as  is  so  commonly  spo- 
ken, ku/aiMer*s  hmdhri'*  health:  whoee  abilities  in  pray* 
ing  aad  preaching,  and  lore  to  tlie  sectaries,  being  much 
Um  his  cousin  Dick  IngoldMiy's,  and  being  so  very  likely 
to  be  his  father's  successor,  and  to  inherit  his  noble  Tirtuee^ 
in  being  Uie  light  of  the  eyes,  and  breath  of  the  noetrils  ct 
the  old  heathenish  nopish  laws  and  customs  of  the  nation^ 
especially  among  the  learned,  the  University  of  Oxford 
have  thwefota  Uuraght  fit,  he  bring  also  no  vtry  good 
scholar,  to  choose  him  their  chancellor. 

Henry  Lawrence,  a  gentleman  of  a  courtly  breed  and  a 
food  treaeher-aiaa,  who,  whan  the  bishops  ruffled  in  their 

Cde  aad  tyranny,  went  over  to  Holland,  afterwarJ  came 
:k,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  fell 
off  at  the  beheading  the  late  king  and  change  of  the  gtjif- 
•mment,  for  which  the  Protector,  then  lieutenant-general, 
with  great  zeal  declared,  **  That  a  tteutral  nirit  mas  more 
to  ht  abhorrtd  than  a  Cavalitr  $piril,  and  that  neh  wttn  a$ 
ha  mart  not  Jit  ta  ht  tutd  ta  meh  a  day  at  that,  mhtm  God 
mat  emttvtf  damn  king^^  root  and  kraneh  ;**  yet  came  in 
play  agaia,  uiwn  design,  in  the  Little  Parliament,  and  coa- 
triboied  much  to  the  dissolving  of  them,  as  also  setting  up 
the  Protector,  and  settling  the  Instrument  of  Government 
aad  a  singls  peraon,  afirming,  "That  other  foundation 
ooald  no  maa  my."  Rir  which  worthy  services,  and  as  a 
mare  or  bait  to  win  over,  or  at  least  quiet  the  baptized  peo- 
ple, hiauelf  being  under  that  ordinance,  he  was  made  and 
continued  masident  of  the  Protector's  council,  where  he 
hath  signed  many  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  warrant  for  the 
carrying  «f  honest,  faithful  men  to  prisons  and  exile  with- 
out cause,  unlees  their  not  apostaUsing  with  them  from 
iust  and  honest  principles.  His  meriu  are  great  and  many, 
being  every  way  thorough-paced,  and  a  great  adorer  of 
kingship ;  so  as  he  deserveth,  no  doubt,  aad  is  svery  way 
fit,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Parliament,  to  have  the  third 
place  of  honour,  aad  negative  voice  ia  the  other  House 
over  the  people  of  these  lands. 

Colonel  Deeborough,  a  gentleflMa  or  yeoman  of  about 
sixty  or  seveaty  pounds  per  annum  st  the  beginning  of  the 
wars,  who,  beiag  allied  to  the  Protector  by  marriage  of  his 
aistor.  hs  cast  away  his  spade  aad  took  a  sword,  and  rose 
with  him  in  the  wars,  aad  in  like  manner,  upon  the  prioci- 
plae  of  jttstios  aad  freedom,  advanced  his  inUrest  very 
■such ;  if  he  were  not  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  was  of 
the  little  one,  which  he  helped  to  break.  Being  grown 
eoneideraUe.  he  cast  away  the  priadples  by  which  he  roee. 
and  took  oa  principles  of  violence  and  tyranny,  and  helped 
to  set  up  the  Protector,  for  which  he  was  msde  one  of  his 
eouncil,  and  one  of  the  generals  at  sea,  and  hath  a  princely 
gemmand  at  land,  beiaf  major-general  of  divers  counties  in 
tba  wsst,  as  also  oae  ef  the  lords  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Lord-viscount  Lisle,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
was  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  last,  aad  at  ths  change 
of  government,  aad  amking  laws  of  treaeon  against  a  single 
■arson's  rule,  and,  no  question,  concurred  with  the  rest 
iharsia;  ba  was  also  of  tho  Little  Pariiameat,  and  ef  all 


the  ParliaaMuts  siars ;  was  all  along  of  the  ProCectoi^ 
council,  and  was  never  to  seek ;  who  having  learned  so 
much  by  changing  with  everv  change,  and  keeping  still 
like  his  father-in-lsw,  the  Earl  of  Siilisbory,  and  Pete 
Starry,  on  that  side  which  hath  proved  trump,  nothina 
need  farther  be  said  of  his  fitness,  being  such  a  aiaa  of 
princii^s,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Parliament  to  have  a  set- 
tled negative  voice  in  the  other  House  over  all  the  good 
pe<»le  of  theee  lands,  he  being  a  lord  of  the  old  stamp  al- 
ready, and,  in  time,  so  likelj  to  become  a  peer. 

Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  knight  of  the  old  stamp,  aad  of  a 
coBsideraUe  revenue  in  Northamptonshire,  one  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  a  great  stickler  in  the  change  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  kingly  to  that  of  a  commonwealth  ;  helped  to 
make  thoee  laws  of  treason  against  kin^ip ;  hath  also 
changed  with  sll  changes  that  have  been  since  ;  he  was  one 
of  the  Little  Parliament,  and  helped  to  break  it,  as  slso  of 
all  the  Parliaments  since  ;  is  one  of  the  Protoctor't  council ; 
and,  as  if  ha  had  been  pinned  to  his  sleeve,  was  never  to 
seek ;  is  become  high-steward  of  Westminster ;  and.  being 
so  finical,  spruce,  and  like  an  old  courtier,  ia  made  lord- 
chamberlain  of  the  Protector's  household  or  court,  so  that 
he  may  well  be  counted  fit  and  worthy  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  House  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  the  other  House, 
though  he  helped  to  destroy  it  in  the  king  and  Lords. 
There  are  more  besides  him,  that  make  themselves  trans- 
gressors, by  building  again  the  things  which  they  once  de- 
stroyed. 

Walter  Strickland,  some  time  agent  or  ambasaadnr  to  the 
Dutdi  ia  the  Low  Countries  from  the  Long  Parlisment. 
and  a  good  friend  of  theirs,  at  lenath  became  a  member  of 
that  Paiiiament ;  was  also  of  the  Little  Parliament,  which 
he  helped  to  break ;  was  of  the  Parliament  since,  snd  ie 
now  01^ the  Protector's  council.  He  is  one  that  can  serve  a 
commoawealth,  and  also  a  prince,  so  he  may  serve  himself 
and  his  own  ends  by  it ;  who,  having  so  grestly  profited  by 
attsnding  the  Hogan  Mogans,  and  twcome  so  expert  in  the 
ceremony  postures,  and  thereby  so  apt  like  an  ape,  with  his 
Inrother  Sir  Gilbert  and  the  president,  to  imitate  or  act  the 
part  of  an  old  courtier  in  the  new  court,  was  made  captain- 
general  of  the  Protector's  magpye,  or  grsy-coated  foot-guard 
m  Whitehall,  as  the  Earl  of  Holland  formerly  to  the  king ; 
who,  being  every  way  of  such  worth  and  merits,  no  ques- 
tion can  be  made  or  exception  had  against  his  fitness  to  bs 
taksn  out  of  the  Parliament  to  exercise  a  negative  voice  ia 
the  other  House  over  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sir  Charles  Ousely,  a  gentlemaa  who  came  something 
late  iato  play  oa  this  side,  beiag  converted  from  a  Cavalier 
ia  a  good  hour.  He  became  one  of  the  Little  Parliament, 
which  he  helped  to  break,  and  to  set  the  Protector  on  the 
throne  ;  for  which  worthy  service,  he  was,  as  he  well  de- 
served, taken  in  to  be  one  of  his  council :  was  also  of  the 
Parliaments  since :  a  man  of  constaacv  and  certainty  in  hie 
principles  much  like  the  wind ;  and,  although  he  hath  done 
nothing  for  the  cause  whereby  to  merit,  yet  is  he  oonuted 
of  that  worth  as  to  be  every  way  fit  to  be  takea  out  of  the 
Parliament  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  the  other  House 
over  such  as  have  done  moot  and  merited  highest  in  the 
cause,  the  Protector  and  his  fellow-negative  men  excepted, 
and  over  all  the  Commonwealth  besides. 

Mr.  Rouse,  ime  of  the  Long  Parliaoient,  and  by  them 
made  provost  or  master  of  Eton  College ;  he  sbode  in  that 
Parliament,  and  helped  to  change  the  government  into  a 
commonwealth,  and  to  destroy  the  neaative  voice  in  the 
king  and  Lords;  was  also  of^the  Little  Parliament,  and 
their  speaker ;  who,  when  the  good  things  came  to  be  done 
which  were  formerly  declared,  and  for  not  doing  of  which 
the  old  Parliament  was  pretendedly  diseolved,  being  an  old 
bottle,  and  so  not  fit  to  bear  that  new  wine,  without  put- 
ting it  to  the  question,  left  the  chair,  and  went  with  his 
fellow  old  beetles  to  Whitehall,  to  surrender  their  power  to 
the  general,  which  he  as  speaker,  and  they  by  signing  a 
parchment  or  paper,  pretended  to  do.  The  colourable 
foundation  for  this  spostacy,  upon  the  monarchical  founda- 
tion being  thus  laid,  and  the  general  himself,  as  Protector, 
seated  thereon,  he  became  one  of  his  council,  good  old 
man,  and  well  he  deserved  it,  for  he  ventured  nard.  He 
was  also  of  ths  Parliaments  since,  and,  being  an  aged,  vea* 
arable  maa,  all  exceptions  set  aside,  may  be  counted  wor- 
thy to  be  taken  out  of  the  House  to  have  a  aegative  voice 
ia  the  other  Houee  ever  all  that  shall  ouestion  him  for 
what  he  hath  dons,  aad  ever  all  the  people  of  these  laada 
besides,  though  he  wouM  not  suffer  it  in  the  king  and 
Lords. 

Colonel  Sydenham,  a  gentlemaa  of  not  very  araeh  per 
annum  at  the  beginning  of  the  wars,  was  made  yovemor 
~  ia  the  west ;  bscame  one  of  the  Loaf 
■ue  to  eome  pur- 
he  helped,  no  question,  to  change  the  ^ovemnenty 
aad  aiiake  thoee  laws  of  trsascm  aaainst  kingship ;  was  also 
of  ths  Little  Parliament,  and  of  thoee  that  were  staoe  * 
one  also  of  the  Protector's  oooaoil,  hath  a  priaeoly  com 
mand  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  is  qns  of  the  eomaussioaen  ol 
the  treasury,  by  all  which  he  it  grown  vary  gieat  awl  mat^ 
■idenble. 


of  Maloomb  Regis,  i 

Parliamsnt,  and  hath  augmented  his  revenue  to  i 
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Colonel  Montagrne,  m  fentlomaa  of  Hantinrdonshire,  of  a 
fair  ettatfl,  a  colonel  formerly  in  the  anociation  army  under 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  where  he  fur  tome  time  appeared, 
while  Colonel  Pickering  lived,  to  be  a  sectary,  and  fur  lay 
oien't  preaching,  as  alto  a  lover  of  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  the  people,  rather  than  of  the  principle  he  now  acta  by ; 
bat,  that  honest  colonel  dyin^,  some  other  thinn  also  com- 
Sn^  between,  he  became  oT  another  mind.  He  gave  off 
being  a  soldier  aboat  the  time  of  the  new  model,  it  ts  likely 
Vpon  the  same  account  with  Colonel  Rusesll ;  did  not  great* 
1y  approve  of  behesding  the  king,  or  change  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  army's  last  march  into  Scutland,  as  the  Pro- 
tector, then  genenl,  mav  witness ;  yet,  after  the  war  was 
ended  at  Worcester,  and  the  old  Parlisment  dissolved,  he 
was  taken  in,  though  no  change  appearing  from  what  he 
was  before,  to  be  ofthe  Little  Paiiiament,  which  he  helped 
to  break,  and  to  set  up  monarchy  anew  iu  the  Protector, 
which  he  designedly  was  called  to  do;  for  which  worthy 
•ervice  he  was  made  one  of  the  council,  a  commissioner  <tf 
the  treasury,  and  one  of  the  generals  at  sea.  He  was  of 
the  Parliamenu  since ;  all  which  considered,  none  need 
question  his  fitness  to  be  a  lord,  and  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
House  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  the  other  House,  not  only 
over  the  treasury  and  seamen,  but  all  the  gpod  people  of 
these  lands  besidles. 

Conunissioner  Lisle,  some  time  a  counsellor  in  the  Tem- 
ple ;  one  of  the  Long  Parliament,  where  he  improved  his 
interest  to  purpose,  and  bought  state  lands  good  cheap; 
afterward  became  a  oommisaiooer  of  the  great  seal,  and 
helped  in  Parliament  to  change  the  government  from  kingly 
to  Parliamentary,  or  of  a  commonwealth ;  changed  again  to 
kingly,  or  of  a  single  psrson ;  and  did  swear  the  Protector 
at  his  first  installing  chief  manstrate,  to  the  hazard  of  his 
neck,  contrary  to  four  acta  of  Parliament,  which  ha  helped 
to  make,  with  others,  that  make  it  treason  so  to  do.  He 
hath  latelv  retired  for  sanctuary  into  Mr.  Rowe*s  church, 
and  is  still  commissioner  of  the  seal ;  and  being  so  very 
considerable  in  worth  and  merit,  is  also  fit  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  House  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  the  other  House 
over  the  good  people,  and  all  such  who  shall  any  way  ques- 
tion him.  He  is  since  made  president  of  the  high  court,  so 
odled,  of  justice. 

TiVMoa  never  proaperst  what's  ttie  nuouf 
Wot,  wbea  it  proapen,  noae  daie  call  it  traaa 

Chief-justice  Glyn,  some  time  a  counsellor  at  law,  and 
steward  of  the  court  at  Westminster,  formerly  one  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  that  helped  to  bait  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford and  bring  him  to  the  blook^  was  recorder  of  London, 
and  one  of  the  eleven  members  impeached  by  the  army  of 
treason,  and  by  that  Pariialnent  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
the  Protector,  through  apostaey,  assuming  the  government, 
took  him  up  and  made  him  a  judge,  and,  finding  him  so  fit 
for  his  turn,  did  also  make  him  chief-justice  of  England  ; 
•o  that,  of  a  little  man,  he  is  grnwn  up  into  great  bulk  and 
interest,  and  of  complying  principles  to  the  life ;  who,  being 
■o  very  useful  to  advance  and  uphold  the  Protector's  great 
negative  roice,  is  thereby  questionless,  in  his  sense,  fit  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  House,  and  to  have  a  negative  voice 
.himself  in  the  other  House,  not  only  over  the  people,  but 
over  the  law  he  is  to  be  chief  judge  of,  and  in  a  capacity  to 
binder  that  no  good  ImWtfor  tUfutwrt,  bt  wtade/or  tJU  tase 
of  tkt  people,  or  to  kttrt  of  the  lawyere*  trod*. 

Bulstrode  Whiteloeke,  formerly  a  oounsellor  at  law,  one 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  profited  there,  and  advanced  his 
interest  very  greatly ;  became  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal,  one  that  helped  to  change  the  government, 
and  make  laws  against  a  single  person's  rule.  In  the  time 
of  the  Little  Parliament,  he  went  ambassador  to  Sweden 
in  great  sUte ;  that  Parliament  being  dissolved,  he  agitated 
there  for  the  Protector,  then  came  over :  and,  when  some 
alteration  and  pretended  reformation  was  made  in  the 
chancery,  he  stood  off  from  being  any  longer  a  commission- 
er of  the  seal,  and  became  one  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
treasury  at  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum  sahtry.  He  is 
one  who  is  guided  more  by  policy  thaa  by  conecienoe,  and 
being,  on  that  account,  the  more  fit  for  the  Protector's  ser- 
Tice,  there  is  no  question  to  be  made  of  his  worth  and  merit 
to  be  taken  out  (tf  the  House  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  the 
other  House  over  the  people  there,  though  he  helped  to  put 
it  down  in  the  king  and  Lords. 

Mr.  Claypole,  son  of  Mr.  CU^poIe  in  Northanoptonshire, 
now  Ixml  Claypole.  He  long  since  married  the  Protector's 
daughter;  a  person,  whose  onalifications  not  answering 
those  honest  principles,  formerly  so  pretended  to,  of  putting 
none  but  godly  men  into  places  of  trust,  was  a  Iom  time 
kept  out ;  but,  since  the  apostaey  from  thoee  principles,  as 
also  the  practice  brake  in,  and  his  father-in-law  (the  head 
thereoO  came  to  be  Protector,  he  was  then  judged  good 


enough  for  that  dispensation,  and  so  taken  in  to  be  master 
of  his  horse,  as  Duke  Hamilton  to  the  king.  Much  need 
Qot  be  said  of  him ;  his  relatioiu  as  son-in-law  to  the  Pro- 
t^etor,  is  sufficient  to  bespeak  him^very  way  fit  to  be  ta- 
kta  oat  of  the  Hoose  and  madt  a  lord ;  and,  haring  ao 


l(mg  time  had  a  negative  voioe  over  his  wife.  Spring  Chr- 
den,  the  ducks,  deer,  horses,  and  asses  in  James's  nrk,  \m 
the  better  skilled  how  to  exereiee  it  again  in  th«  other 
House  over  the  good  people  of  these  nations,  vithoot  aa^ 
gainsaying  or  dispute. 

C<dooel  Pride,  then  Sir  Thones,  now  Lord  Pride,  some 
time  an  honest  fa««wer  in  London,  went  out  a  captain  opoa 
the  account  of  the  cause,  fonght  on,  and  in  time  hfraaw  a 
colonel;  did  good  eenrice  in  England  and  ScotlawS,  for 
which  he  was  welt  rewarded  by  the  Pariiaascnt ;  with 
ehe^  debentures  of  his  soldiers  and  others,  he  hovghit  g«ed 
lands  at  easy  rates ;  gave  the  Long  Parliament  a  parga, 
fought  against  the  king  and  his  negative  voice,  and  waa 
against  the  negative  voice  of  his  brethren,  the  lotda  spirit* 
ual  and  temporal,  beinr  unwilling  to  hare  aay  in  the  land  ; 
bnt  hath  iM>w  changed  his  mind  and  principlco  with  th« 
times,  and  will  fight  for  a  negative  Toioe  in  the  ProCectar, 
and  also  have  one  himeelf,  ami  be  a  lord,  for  he  is  a  kaight 
of  the  new  order  already,  and  grown  very  bulky  and  osn- 
siderable.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  the  people  will  like  iL 
However,  his  worth  and  merits,  rightly  naeaaared,  wtll«  na 
queetiott,  render  him  fit  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Hoose  to  bn 
one  of  the  other  House,  and  to  have  a  negmtrre  voice,  net 
only  over  the  bears,  but  all  the  people  of  these  landa, 
tlKMigh  he  did  formerly  so  oppose  and  fight  against  it ;  and 
the  noble  lawyers  will  be  glad  of  his  company  and  friend* 
ship,  for  there  is  now  no  fear  of  his  hanging  up  their  gowna 
by  the  Scottish  colours  in  Westminster  Ball,  as  ha  ffunaeg 
ly  so  greatly  boasted  and  threatened  to  do. 

Cddnel  Heweon,  then  Sir  John,  now  Lord  Hewson,  earn* 
time  an  honest  shoemaker  or  cobbler  in  London,  went  o«t  a 
captain  upon  the  account  of  the  cause,  was  T^ry  aealoas. 
fought  on  stoutly,  and  in  time  became  a  colonel ;  did  geod 
service  both  in  England  and  Ireland :  was  made  govsreer 
of  Dublin,  became  one  of  the  Little  rsrliameat,  aad  ef  all 
the  Parliaments  since ;  a  knight  also  of  the  new  stea^  TIm 
world  being  so  well  amended  with  him,  and  the  sale  sa 
well  stitcned  to  the  upper  leather,  having  gotten  so  ccm- 
siderable  an  interest  aoid  means,  he  may  well  be  ooonted 
fit  to  be  taken  out  of  the  House  to  be  a  lord,  and  to  have  a 
negative  voice  in  the  other  House,  over  all  of  the  gentle 
crsil,  and  cordwaioers  company  in  London,  if  they  please. 
Bat,  though  he  be  so  considerable, and  of  soeh  merit  in  tha 
Protector's,  as  also  in  his  own  esteem,  not  only  to  be  a 
knight,  bnt  also  a  lord,  yet  it  will  hardljr  pass  for  eonvnt 
with  the  good  people  of  these  land*  if  being  so  for  beyond 
the  Isst ;  neither  will  they  think  him  fit  (earing  the  Pro- 
tector's pleasure)  to  have  a  negative  voice  over  them,  thoogh 
he  formerly  fouf^t  so  stiflly  against  it  in  the  king  and  Lords 
in  order  to  set  ttiem  f^. 

Colonel  Barkstesd,  then  Sir  John,  now  Lord  Barkstend, 
aome  time  a  goldsmith  in  the  Strand  of  no  great  rank,  went 
out  a  captain  to  Windsor  Castle,  was  some  time  gotsmsc 
of  Reading,  got  at  length  to  be  a  colonel,  then  mads  Iien- 
tenant  of  the  Tower  by  the  old  Parliament.  The  Protector 
(so  called),  finding  him  fit  for  his  turn,  oontinned  him  there, 
and  also  made  him  major-general  of  Middleaez  fn  the  decH 
mating  business,  snd  amistant  to  Maior-general  Skippoa  in 
London.  He  is  one  to  the  life  to  fulfil  the  Protector^  de- 
sires, whether  right  or  wrong,  for  he  will  di^mte  wo  oem- 
mamls,  nor  make  the  least  demur,  but^n  an  odSeions  way. 
will  rather  do  more  than  his  sbMe.  His  priactplea  for  dl 
arbitrary  things  whatsoever  being  so  very  thoroogh,  let 
friends  or  foes  come  to  his  den,  they  come  not  amies,  se  he 
gets  by  it ;  yea,  rather  than  foil,  he  will  send  owt  his 
armed  men  to  break  open  other  men's  iKKises,  and  setae 
their  persons,  and  bring  them  to  his  jail,  and  then,  at  has 
pleasurs,  turn  them  out  He  hath  erected  a  principabty  in 
the  Tower,  and  made  laws  of  his  own,  and  ececntes  them, 
in  a  martial  way,  over  all  comers,  so  that  he  hath  gisnt 
commsnd,  snd  makes  men  know  his  power.  Be  was  of  the 
lattei  Parliamenu ;  is  one  of  the  commissioners,  bke  the 
bishop's  pander's  in  the  king's  days,  fat  sai^Knastng  tmth 
in  the  printing  presses,  an  oppression  once  the  army  ae 
greatly  complained  of;  is,  for  sanctuary,  gotten  into  be  a 
member  of  Mr.  Griflith's  church ;  is  also  kaighted  after 
the  new  order,  and,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  Protectee^ 
interest  among  the  earbored  slavish  dtiaens,  is  Intcly  be- 
come an  alderman,  so  that  he  hath  advanced  hra  iatersei 
and  revenue  to  purpoee.  His  titles  and  capacitaee,  iiaMa 
xoned,  will  sufficiently  argue  his  worth  and  merits,  aad 
apeak  him  out  fully  to  be  a  asaa  of  the  times,  and  avwy 
war  deserving  to  be  yet  greater,  and,  Haman-like,  to  be  eet 
higher :  all  which  considered,  it  would  ssem  a  wi 
to  have  taken  him  out  of  the  HonaO)  and  made  hn 
of  the  other  House. 

Colonel  Ingoldsby,  a  gsntlsman  of  Bnckinghamahiiw,  al- 
lied to  the  Protector.  He  betook  himaelf  to  th«  wnn  en 
the  right  side,  as  it  happened,  and  in  time  becnsaa  a  eela- 
net.  A  gentleman  of  coorage  and  valonr,  bnt  not  vwy 
fomous  for  any  great  exploits,  nnlem  for  beating  the  hansel 
innkeeper  of  Aylesbury  in  Whitehall,  for  which  the  Pl»> 
tector  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  bnt  was  aoesi  nlisiif 
No  great  friend  of  the  aadariea  (so  callad),  eg  tlia  cnttse  tf 
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iooel  Whalty,  foniMrlx  a  woollen  draper,  a  pettj  iner> 
<  in  Loadoo,  wboee  tbop  beinr  oat  of  aoitt,  and  his 


frtedom  than  fooflit  for,  at  wranl  of  bif  tben  and  now 
oOcere  and  aoldiera  can  witnew ;  and,  ahhou^  it  be  well 
known,  and  cominoolj  reported,  tliat  he  can  neither  praj 
Bor  preach,  jet,  oomv\jimf  wo  kindlj  with  new  court,  and 
being  in  hie  principwe  of  kinfahip,  aa  aleo  a  ccdonel  of 
boree,  and  the  Protector't  kineman,  he  maj  well  be  reck- 
oaed  fit  to  be  taken  oat  of  the  Hoaee  and  made  a  lord. 

Colonel 
chant  . 

eaak  empty,  not  havinr  wherewithal  to  eatiefy  hic«reditore, 
be  fled  uto  Scotland  Tor  refuge  till  the  wart  began ;  then 
took  on  him  to  be  a  soldier,  whereby  he  hath  profited 
greatly ;  wat  no  great  zealot  for  the  caatn,  bat,  h^pening 
oo  the  right  tide,  he  keot  there,  and  at  length  wat  made 
eommieearyogeneral  of  the  horte.  He  wat  of  thete  latter 
Parliamentt,  and,  being  eo  very  ntefal  and  complying  to 
prooMte  the  Protector't  detignt,  wat  made  major-general 
of  two  or  three  comptniet.  He  it  for  a  king,  or  protector, 
or  what  yoa  will,  to  it  be  liked  at  court ;  it,  with  hit  little 
brother  Ulyn,  grown  a  great  man,  and  very  contiderable, 
and  wiaer,  at  the  Protector  taith«  than  Major-general  Lam- 
bert ;  who  haring,  with  hit  fellow-lordt,  Claypole  and 
Howard,  to  excellent  a  tpirit  of  goremment  orer  hit  wife 
and  family,  being  alto  a  member  of  Thomat  Goodwin*t 
ehnrch,  no  qaettion  need  be  made  of  hit  merit  of  being 
arery  way  fit  to  be  a  lord,  and  to  be  taken  oat  of  the  Home 
to  haTo  a  negatire  voice  in  the  other  Hoate  orer  the  peo- 
ple, for  that  ne  "never,  at  he  taith,  foaght  againtt  any 
aoch  thiag  at  a  negative  voice.*' 

Colonel  Goffe,  now  Lord  Oofle  that  wonid  be,  tome  time 
Colonel  Vaoghan't  brother*t  apprentiue  (a  talter  in  Lon- 
don), whoee  time  being  near  or  newly  oat,  betook  himielf 
to  be  a  toldier  inttead  of  totting  up  hit  trade  ;  went  oot  a 
oaaitennatter  of  foot,  and  ountinued  in  the  wan  till  he 
iorgot  what  he  fought  for ;  in  time  became  a  colonel,  and, 
in  the  outward  appearance,  very  zealoui  and  frequent  in 
prajring,  preaching,  and  pretting  for  righteoutnett  and  free- 
dom, luio  highly  etteemed  in  the  army  on  that  account, 
when  hooetty  wat  in  (tthion ;  yet  having,  at  the  tame 
time,  like  hit  aeneral,  an  eril  tincture  of  that  tpirit  that 
liived  and  toogbt  after  the  favour  and  praiie  of  man  mure 
than  that  of  God  (at,  by  wofol  experience  in  both  of  them, 
bath  tince  appeared),  he  could  not  further  believe  or  perte- 
vere  upon  tnat  account,  but  by  degreet  fell  off.  And  thit 
wat  he  who,  with  Colonel  WhiU,  brought  mutkeleert,  and 
tamed  the  honett  membert,  left  behind  in  the  Little  Par- 
liament, out  of  the  Houie.  Complying  thus  kindly  with 
the  Protector^t  detignt  and  interett,  he  wat  made  maior- 
feneral  of  Hampthire  and  Suttex ;  wat  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment ;  hath  advanced  hit  interett  greatly,  and  it  in  to 
great  esteem  and  favour  at  court,  that  he  is  judged  the  only 
3t  man  to  have  Major-general  LMnbert*s  place  and  command 
aa  major-general  ctf*  the  army ;  and,  having  to  far  advanced. 
It  in  a  fair  way  to  the  Protectorthip  hereafter,  if  he  be  not 
aerved  at  Lambert  wat.  He,  being  to  very  contiderable  a 
pertoa,  and  of  tnch  great  worth,  there  it  no  qoettion  of  bit 
deeertt  and  flinett  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Houte  to  be  a  lord, 
and  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  the  other  Houte  ;  the 
rather,  for  that  he  **  never,  in  all  hit  life,  at  he  taith, 
iMght  againtt  any  tuch  thing  at  a  tingle  person  or  a  nega- 
tive voice,  but  only  to  put  down  Charlet  and  tet  op  Oliver,** 
and  hath  hit  end. 

Cokinel  Berry.  Hit  original  wat  from  the  iron-workt,  at 
a  clerk  or  overseer ;  betook  himtelf  to  the  wars  on  the  Par- 
liament side ;  profited  greatly  in  his  undertaking,  and  ad- 
vanced his  interest  very  far ;  who,  though  he  wore  not  the 
teeter's  coat,  yet,  being  so  ready  to  act  his  part  and  please 
bis  general,  in  time  he  became  a  colonel  of  horee  in  the 
army,  afterward  a  major-general  of  divers  counties,  a  rom- 
Bumd  fit  for  a  prince,  wherein  ha  might  learn  to  lord  it  in 
an  arbitrary  way  beforehand  at  hit  pleasure. 

Colonel  Co(^r,  some  time  a  shopkeeper,  or  salter,  in 
Southwark,  a  member  of  Thomas  Goodwin't  church,  one 
formeriy  of  very  high  principlet  for  common  juttioe  and 
frtedom,  like  hit  brother  Tichbom.  The  army,  then  in 
ScotUnd,  eending  into  England  for  faithful,  prayina  men 
to  make  oAcert  of,  the  honett  people  in  the  borough  reo 
ommended  him  to  the  general  in  order  to  have  a  command 
who  acoordini^y  went  down,  bat  left  hit  principlet  behind 
him,  and  etpooted  others ;  was  made  colonel  at  the  first 
dash,  and,  tboagh  he  began  late,  yet  hath  so  well  improved 
bis  interest,  that  he  hath  alreadir  gottea  as  manv  handreds 
per  aanum  at  he  had  hundred  poundt  when  he  left  hit 
trade.  He  hath  a  regiment  of  foot  in  Scotland,  and  another 
in  Ireland,  where  he  it  mtjor-general  of  the  Nwth,  in 
Vsaable't  room,  and  governor  of  Carrickfeivut,  to  aa  he  it 
ia  a  very  hopefol  way  to  be  t  neat  man  iaaeed. 

Alderman  Pack,  then  Sir  Chrittopher,  now  Lord  Pack. 
Hit  rite  formerly  wat  by  dealing  in  doth ;  near  the  begin- 
■ing  of  the  Long  Parliament  wat  made  an  alderman :  wat 
thtn  very  diecreet,  and  meddled  little,  more  like  a  neater 
er  eloae  malignant  than  a  lealot  for  the  caoae ;  wat  a  com- 
■utiioaer  of  the  coetoma,  also  dieriflT  and  lotd-mayor  of 
London,  next  after  Alderman  Viner.  The  Protector  takiag 
••  him  the  govenuaeat,  the  •ODihiM  of  the  atw  oout 


pleated  bim,  and  brofoght  him  in  full  ooapHanoe.  He  waa 
one  of  the  latt  Pariiament,  and  zealout  to  re-etUblitb  king- 
thip  in  the  person  of  the  Protector,  and  judged  the  only 
meet  man  to  bring  the  petition  into  the  Houte,  praying  him 
to  accept  of  and  take  it  upon  him,  which,  tboagh  he  then 
refuted,  yet,  at  it  reported,  hath  tinoe  repented  hit  then 
refutal. 

Alderman  Tichborn,  then  Sir  Robert,  knight  of  the  new 
ttamp,  now  Lord  Tichbom.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Laag 
Parliament,  when  a  great  tpirit  wat  ttirring  for  liberty  ana 
juttice,  many  worthv  petitiont  and  oomplainU  were  made 


anintt  pateoteet,  the  bithopt,  and  the  Eari  of  Straflbrd. 
He  being  the  ton  of  a  cilizon,  and  young,  fell  in  and  et 
pouted  the  goqd  caute  and  principlet  then  on  foot,  and 


thereby  became  very  pc^miar.  and  wat  greatly  cried  up  by 
the  good  people  of  the  city,  ac.  Hit  nte  wat  first  in  the 
military  way,  where  he  eoon  became  a  colonel,  and  by  the 
Parliament  made  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  Ltmdon ;  and, 
though  he  wat  a  colonel,  yet  never  went  out  to  fight,  but 
became  an  alderman  very  timely,  and  then  toon  began  to 
cool  and  loee  hit  former  teal  and  principlet,  and  left  off 

6 reaching,  as  his  pastor,  Mr.  Lockyer,  did  the  church,  to 
is  brother  George  Cockain.  He  wat  afterward  theri  IT  and 
lord-mayor  in  hit  turn ;  wat  alto  of  the  oommitteee  for  the 
tale  of  ttate  landt,  whereby  he  advanced  hit  interett  and 
revenue  oontiderably.  Out  of  zeal  to  the  public,  he  offered 
the  Parliament  to  terve  them  freely  at  a  committioner  of 
the  cuttomt,  whereby  he  topplanted  another,  and  planted 
himtelf  in  hit  room,  and  then,  with  the  rett  of  hit  brethren, 
petitioned  the  committee  of  Uie  navy  for  a  talary,  and  haa 
It ;  notwithttanding  he  wat  to  well  rewarded  for  hit  paint, 
after  he  had  pretended  to  serve  them  for  nothing,  yet,  with 
his  brother.  Colonel  Harvey,  and  Captain  Langham,  oama 
off  bluely  in  the  end.  He  was  of  the  Little  Parliament, 
and  helped  to  dissolve  it ;  one  of  the  late  Parliament  also. 
He  hath,  bv  degrees,  sadly  lost  hit  principlet,  and  forgotten 
the  good  old  caute,  and  etpouted  and  taken  up  another ; 
being  to  very  oflkiout  for  the  new  court  interett,  and  tuch 
a  ttickler  for  them,  he  is  become  a  great  favourite ;  it  ia 
not  hard  to  read  his  change,  it  being  in  so  great  letters. 
All  things  considered,  he  is,  no  question,  fit  to  be  called 
Lord  Tichbom. 
Sir  Francis  Roseel,  knigbt  baronet  of  the  old  stamp,  a 

fentleman  of  Cambridgethire,  of  a  contiderable  revenue. 
0  the  beginning  of  the  wart  wat  fint  for  the  king,  then 
for  the  Pariiament,  and  a  colonel  of  foot  under  the  Earl  of 
Manchetter ;  a  man,  like  William  Sedgwick,  high  flown, 
but  not  seriout  or  tubttantial  in  hit  principlet.  He  c(m- 
tinned  in  hit  command  till  the  new  model,  then  took  offence, 
and  fell  off  or  was  laid  atide  by  them ;  no  great  zealot  in 
the  cause,  therefore  not  judged  honest,  serious,  or  wise 
enough  to  be  of  the  Little  Parliament,  yet  was  of  these  lat- 
ter Parliamentt :  it  alto  chamberlain  of  Chester,  at  about 
jC600  per  annum.  He  married  hit  eldett  daughter  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  tecond  ton  of  the  Protector,  then  colonel  of 
horse,  now  lord-deputy,  so  called,  of  Irebnd ;  another  to 
Colonel  Reynolds,  a  new  knight,  and  general  of  the  English 
araiy  in  France,  under  Cardinail  Mazarin,  since,  with  Cd- 
one!  White  and  others,  cast  away  coming  from  Manlike. 
Then  is  no  question  but  his  principles  an  fur  kingship  and 
the  new  court,  being  so jpvatly  concerned  therain ;  wben- 
fora  it  wen  gnat  pity  ifhe  should  not  alto  be  taken  out  of 
the  Houte  to  be  a  lord  of  the  other  Houte,  hit  ton-in*law 
being  to  gnat  a  lord,  and  have  a  negative  voice  over  Cam- 
bridgcthira,  and  all  the  people  of  thete  landt  betidet. 

Sir  William  Strickland,  knigbt  of  the  old  ttamp,  a  gen* 
tleman  of  Yorkthin,  and  brother  to  Walter  Strickland ; 
wat  of  the  Pariiament  a  long  time,  but  hath  now,  it  teemt, 
forgotten  the  oauae  of  fighting  with,  and  cutting  off  the 
late  kiog*t  head,  and  toppretsing  the  Lordt  their  Houte, 
and  negative  voice.  He  wat  of  theee  latter  Parliamentt, 
and  of  good  compliance,  no  quettion,  with  the  new  court, 
and  tattling  the  Protector  anew  in  all  thoee  thinn  for 
which  the  king  wat  cut  off;  whenfon  he  it  fit,  no  doubt, 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  Huuee  and  made  a  lord ;  the  rather, 
for  that  hit  younger  brother,  Walter,  it  to  great  a  lord, 
and  by  whom,  in  lUl  likelihood,  he  will  he  tteered  to  ota 
hit  negative  voice  in  the  other  Houte  over  Yorkthin,  and 
the  people  of  theee  landt,  to  the  interett  of  the  court. 

Sir  Richard  Onslow,  knight  of  the  old  ttamp,  a  gentla- 
man  of  Snmv,  of  good  partt,  and  a  contiderable  nvenae. 
He  wat  of  ttie  Long  Pariiament,  and  with  ranch  ado, 
through  hit  policy,  tteered  hit  course  between  the  two 
rocks  of  king  and  Parliament,  and  weatherad  some  tore 
ttorma.  Wat  not  hit  mtn  taken  in  hit  company,  by  tha 
guard  of  Soathwark,  with  eommittiont  of  array  in  hit 
pocket  from  the  king,  and  tcurriloot  topgt  against  the 
Roundheadt  ?  Yet,  bj  hit  interest,  rode  it  out  till  Cokoal 
Pride  came  with  his  puitre,  then  tuflertd  Iota,  and  came  no 
roon  in  play  till  aboat  Worcetter  fight ;  when,  by  the  help 
of  tome  friendt  in  Parliament,  he  wat  empowered  to  raite, 
and  lead  at  colonel,  a  ngiflsent  of  Somy-men  againtt  tba 
Scott  and  their  king,  bat  came  too  lata  to  fight,  it  being 
over.  Being  popalar  in  Samy,  he  wat  o(  tM  latter  Fu» 
liamaau,  is  (ally  for  kingthipi  and  waa  aavar  oihanriaay 
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ii,  in  cnrowinf  oown  ungsnip,  dqc 
I  in  hvlpinff  to  re>Mtnb1iah  and  baild 
it  stickler  «inon^  th«  late  kinglinn, 
utector  to  be  knif.    Hit  principlea 


and  iti<^]ed  nobh  aiimiff  UieMveii^k{iiglhifftt»tliat«Bd:  ] 
and,  seeing  he  cannot  have  young  Charief*  oM  Oliver  will  | 
aerre  his  tarn,  so  he  have  one ;  so  that  he  is  very  fit  to  be 
Lord  Onslow,  and  to  be  taken  ont  of  the  Hoose  to  have  a 
negative  voice  in  the  other  Hooee  over  Snrrey,  if  they 
please,  and  aU  the  people  of  these  taada  besides,  whether 
they  please  or  not. 

Mr.  John  Piennes,  son  of  the  Lord  Say,  and  brother  to 
Coniniissioner  Fiennes;  broaght  in,  it  Is  likely,  for  ooe 
vpon  bis  score,  is,  in  a  kind,  such  a  one  as  they  call  a  sec- 
tary, bat  no  great  stickler ;  therefcm,  ntK  being  redeemed 
from  the  fear  and  fevoar  of  nan,  will,  it  is  probable,  follow 
his  brother,  who  is,  as  it  is  thought,  mmek  itetni  kf  old 
nbtletf,  hitfatker^  thai  Ho*  ta  ki$  den,  a*  ThmHeo  bf  kit 
Mr.  St.  JohMt  and  will  say  No  with  the  rest  when  any- 
thing opposes  the  interest  of  the  new  court,  their  power, 
and  greatness,  and  may  therefore  pass  for  one  to  be  a  lord. 

Sir  John  Hubbard,  knight  baronet  of  the  old  stamp,  a 
gentleman  of  Norfulk,  of  a  considerable  estate,  part  whereof 
came  iMely  to  him  by  the  death  of  a  kinsman.  He  was  of 
these  latter  Parliaments,  but  not  of  the  farmer ;  had  med- 
dled very  little,  if  at  all,  in  throwing  down  kingship,  but 
hath  stilled  very  much  ' 
it  up  again ;  and  a  great 

who  petitioned  the  Prutector  »  . 

being  so  right  for  kingship  and  tyranny,  he  is  in  great  fa- 
vour at  court,  as  well  as  Dick  lagoidsby,  and,  no  question, 
deservM  to  be  a  lord. 

Sir  Thomas  Honeywood,  knight  of  the  <dd  stamp,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Essex,  of  a  considerable  revenue.  He  was  a  com- 
Biittee-mkn  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  also  a 
military  man,  and  led,  as  coloneU  a  regiment  of  Essex-men 
to  the  fight  at  Worcester ;  came  in  good  time,  and  fought 
well  against  kingship  and  tyranny  in  the  house  of  the  Stew 
•Its ;  was  of  the  last  Parliament.  He  is  not  so  wise  as  Sol- 
omon, or  so  substantial  and  thorough  in  hie  principles  for 
righteousness  and  freedom  as  Job  (cbap.  zziz.),  but  rather 
acrft  in  his  spirit,  and  too  easy,  like  a  noae  of  wax,  to  be 
turned  on  that  side  where  the  greatest  strength  is.  Being, 
therefore,  of  so  hopeful  principles  for  the  new  court  interest, 
sad  so  likely  to  comply  with  their  will  and  pleasure,  no 
doubt  need  be  made  of  his  fitneae  to  be  a  lord. 

Mr.  Hampden,  now  Lord  Hampden,  a  young  gentleman 
of  Buckinghamniire,  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Hampden,  that 
noble  patriot  and  defender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
English  nation,  of  famous  memory,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
for  withstanding  the  king  in  the  case  of  ship-mtmey ;  being 
also  one  of  the  five  impeached  members  which  the  said  king 
endeavoured  to  have  pulled  oat  of  the  Parliament,  where- 
upon followed  such  feud,  war,  and  shedding  of  blood.  This 
young  gentleman,  Mr.  Hampden,  was  the  last  of  sixty-two, 
which  were  added  singly  by  the  Protector,  after  the  choim 
of  sixty  together ;  it  is  very  likely  that  Colonel  logoldsby, 
or  some  other  frieiid  at  court,  got  a  cardinal's  hat  nir  him, 
thereby  to  eettle  and  secure  him  to  the  interest  of  the  new 
oouft,  end  whoUr  take  him  off  from  the  thoughts  of  ever 
fUlowing  his  fe«her^  steps,  or  inheriting  his  noMe  virtues ; 
as  likewise,  that  the  honeet  men  in  Budunghsmshire,  and 
all  others  that  are  lovers  of  freedom  and  justice,  that 
cleaved  so  cordially  to,  and  went  so  cheerfully  along  with 
his  father  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  might  be  out  of 
•li  hopes  of  hiai,  and  give  him  over  fer  Inet  to  the  cood  old 
cause,  and  Inheriting  his  fether's  noble  spirit  andf  princi- 
ples, though  he  doth  his  lands.  He  was  of  the  latter  Par- 
liament, and  found  riiht,  saving  in  the  design  upon  which 
he  was  made  a  lord  after  the  rest,  and  the  Protector's 
plessure.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  how  IK  he  is  to  be  a  lord, 
and  how  well  a  nei^ve  voice  over  the  good  pe<^  of  this 
land,  and  his  father's  friends  in  particular,  will  become 
the  son  of  such  a  father,  and  how  well  the  afbresaid  good 

nle,  now  called  sectaries,  wiH  like  of  it ;  but,  seeing  it 
it  is,  let  him  pass  for  one  as  fit  to  he  taken  out  of  the 
Hoose,  with  the  rest,  to  have  a  negative  voioe,  and  let  him 
exercise  it  in  the  other  House  over  the  good  peoole  for  a 


P^uesMtom  with  ctremomv  oftkt  TnvtstUun  ami  InstaOa" 
ttoa  ^  Bi*  BiMhmut  OUotr  Cromwottt  •$  bjf  tJu  PorKo' 
mtnt  mnfoinMto  he  per/orwud  in  Weotmauttr  HoU^  on 
Jumo  W,  1U7,  wriUm  bf  sie,  EimMnd  Prutmek^  of  tho 
cUf  of  London^  mm  eye  om  torwHnoot  to  all  thai  passed 
on  this  riorums  eccewon.  JVois  set  forth  hf  me,  Jokm 
Prestmick,  Bsq. 

IM  Westminster  HaU,  at  tin  tipper  or  aouth  end  thereof, 
flMre  was  baih  an  asoent,  whereon  was  placed  the  ohair  of 
Sootlaad,  brought  for  this  purpose  out  or  Wealndnolar  Ab- 
bey, and  here  set  under  a  priace-liks  canopy  of  state.  Be- 
Ibn  his  highneaa,  and  below  him,  was  set  a  table  eovered 
wtdi  pink«colonrcd  velvet  of  Genoa,  frinfsd  with  fKage  of 
gold.  On  this  table,  besidss  the  Bibia,  swotd,  and  soeplra 
ed  the  Cemaonwealth,  were  pens,  ink,  paper,  aaad,  wax, 


Before  this  tahb,  on  a  ohair,  sat  Sir  'niomafl  Widdrioff- 
ton,  ths  speaker  to  hie  highness  aad  the  PariJament  it 
some  distanrs  were  seats bnilt  scalMd-wise,  like  a  tkiotimm, 
where,  en  both  sidee,  sat  the  members  of  his  highnees^s 
Parliament,  and  below  were  piaeea  for  the  aldermen  of  Lea- 
don  and  the  like. 

After  all  things  were  thua  ordered,  the  Protector  eaam 
forth  out  of  the  oouncil-roam  adjoiain(f  to  the  I^ords*  Hoaas, 
aad  in  the  order  Ibllowiag  proceeded  mto  the  Hall : 

First  went  his  highaees*s  geatleaien,  two  aad  two. 

A  herald. 

Aldermen  of  Loodoo,  two  and  two. 

A  herald. 

Edmund  Prideanz,  his  highnees'k  attonMy-faMnL 

The  judges  following  of  both  beaches. 

John  Glyn,  lord-chief-jostioe. 

Peter  Warburtoo  and  Richard  Nudigata. 

Justices  of  the  Upper  Bench. 

Barons  of  his  highness*s  Ezchequer. 

Robert  Nicholas. 

John  Parker. 

Roaer  Hill. 

Norroy  kinff<«t-arma. 

Commimiaoers  ci  the  Treasury. 

Coounssioosrs  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Comimwualfh,  md 

their  officers,  oia, : 

CommissioDer  Nathaniel  lord  Fiennes,  cnrryiac  the  Oiaal 

Seal. 

Commissioiier  Joha  lord  Lisla. 

William  Lenthal,  maoter  of  the  RoQs. 

Oflioers  attending,  wis. : 
Henry  Middleton,  serfeant-at-ara«. 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Dove. 
Garter  king^at-anas. 
Before  the  ProtMtor  came,  first, 
Robert  earl  of  Warwick,  with  the  sword  of  the  Commoa. 
wealth,  bare-headed,  on  the  right  hand  ;  a»d  en 
the  left,  the  lord-mayor,  Tichbom,  carryiag  the 
sword  of  the  city  of  London,  bare-headed. 
His  hiahness,  Olivbb  Cbomwblx, 
richly  dressed,  habited  with  a  costly  maatle  of  estate,  Kasd 
with  ermines,  and  girt  with  a  sword  of  great  valae ;  his 
highnee^  train  supported  by  three  geaerala,  haxa- 
headed,  and  armed  with  drawn  swords. 
Close  to  his  highness  ftdlowed  the  members  or  lords  if 
the  other  House,  t.  c.  House  of  Lords,  in  order,  two  and  twa. 
In  like  manner,  in  order,  two  and  two,  were  th«  mess* 
hers  of  the  Parliament,  as  knijgfhts  of  the  countiea,  dtosas 
of  the  cities,  and  burgesses  oithe  boroughs  and  towaa.  aad 
barons  of  the  Cinque  Forts,  of  the  Coounonweahh  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  of  which  firrt  came  thoee  of 
England,  the  county  of  Middleeez,  and  the  northera  ceaa- 
ties  leading  the  war,  as  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Nerthum- 
beriaod,  aiM  so  in  like  manner. 

Besides  thess  were  manv  persons  of 
small  number  of  Scotch  and  Lrish  nol 


IKSTALLATION  OF  KU  HXOMirBaS. 

The  Protector,  with  kmd  acdamatioa,  was  anthwsd. 
beinff  ssated  ia  the  chair  of  state  ;  on  the  Mt  head  thetsrf 
stood  the  lord-mayor,  Tichbom,  and  the  Dutch  ambaaaa^Br ; 
the  French  ambassador,  aad  Robert  aarl  of  Warwkiu  oa 
the  right. 

Behind  the  Protactor  stood  his  son.  Lord  Riclmrd  Cii«i- 
well;  Charles  lord  Fleetwood,  lieuteaaaii  gaaeral  of  the 
army ;  John  lord  Claypole,  master  of  the  hovae  to  hie  hiffk> 
ness ;  aad  the  privy  couaoil,  of  wham,  aa  of  the  ashilirj, 
were  the  Earl  of  Mancheeter,  Lord  Whaitoa,  aad  Lmi 


tague  ai 
The! 


Mulgrave,  the  rest  beinc  very  much  their  iafariera.  ^sa 
a  lower  deecent  stood  the  Lord-viacouat  Liale,  Lords  mmf 
no  aad  Whitelocke,  with  drawn  swerda. 
The  heralds,  in  the  nasse  of  his  highaam  and  the  Com* 
monweahh,  oommaading  silence,  then  Am  snaahsr  (Sir 
Thomas  Widdrington),  m  the  nams  of  the  Puriiamant,  pm- 
mnted  te  his  highness,  OHver  Cromwell,  a  ri^  aad  csstljr 
robe  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  ermines ;  a  BibIa,  ona- 
mented  with  bosses  and  dasps,  ricUr  gilt ;  aiickaadoH*> 
hf  sword ;  and  a  seeptre  of  massy  gold.  At  the  dabvary  of 
these  things,  the  speaker  made  a  short  oosasMMt  upsa  thasst 
aad  on  the  oaremenies  thereei;  which  he  addiusaad  to  tha 
Proteotac,  dividing  them  into  fsar  parte,  via.  ; 

** First,  the  robe  of  purple;  this  is  aa emUam  of  m^v* 
tracy,  and  imports  rightseosnsm  aad  jastiBa.    Wkcm  jm 


wjeetemieim  ot  aamfoefflilsai,  to  T^rrritH  aad  io  avaish. 
Seooad,  the  Bible  is  a  book  that  ooataias  tha  Holy  Scm. 
turns,  in  whkh  vsn  have  the  hspniasm  to  ha  wall  eansd. 
This  Book  of  Life  ooasista  of  two  TsalBmints,  tha  Old  aad 
New.  The  int  shows  drisiam  mekdam;  tha  aaeoad» 
Ckristmm  romelmimm :  Christ  vailed  and  ravaalad.  it  ie  a 
book  of  hooka^  doth  < 
far  good  gatarBiBiBti 
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**  Tkird,  liere  it  a  Keptre,  not  nnltlta  a  italT,  for  70a  to 
be  »  atalT  to  the  wvftk  tnd  poor.  It  is  of  ancient  oee  in 
this  kind.  It  ie  nid  in  Scrtptore  that  *  the  aoeptre  shall 
»ot  depart  from  Jadah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  hit 
feet,  until  Shilo  oooe,  and  onto  him  shall  the  gatberinpr  of 
the  people  be  :* ! !  It  was  of  the  like  ute  in  other  kinf • 
doma.  Homer,  the  Greek  poet,  callt  kings  and  princes 
■reptre-bearert. 

•*  Fourth,  the  lait  it  a  tword ;  not  a  nilita^,  bnt  a  ciril 
•word.  It  is  a  sword  rather  of  defence  than  offence  ;  not  to 
defeml  yoorself  only,  bat  yonr  people  also*  If  I  might  pre- 
•a  me  to  fix  a  motto  upon  this  tword,  at  the  Taliant  Lord 
Talbot  had  upon  hit,  it  thould  be  thut :  Ego  nm  Dommi 
RroteetTittOd  protegendmn  Pojmhim  mtwa  ;  I  am  the  Lord 
Protector*t,  to  protect  my  people." 

This  comment*  or  speech  being  ended,  the  tpeaker,  Sir 
Thomas  Widdringtoo,  took  the  BibU,  and  gave  the  Protec- 
tor  hit  oath. 

After  the  adminittration  of  the  oath,  Mr.  Manton,  who 
for  this  purpoee  wat  appointod,  msde  and  delivered  a 
prayer,  whereia  he  recommended  the  Protector,  Parliament, 
oonndl,  the  furnet  by  land  and  tea,  government  and  people 
of  the  three  natinnt,  to  the  protection  of  God ;  which  being 
ended,  the  heralds,  by  load  sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed 
hie  highness,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector  of  England,  Scot- 
lend,  and  Irelaad,  and  the  dominions  and  territories  there- 
unto Iwlonging,  commaodingand  r^qairing  all  persons  to 
yield  him  due  obedience.  Then  did  the  trumpete  again 
sound,  and  the  people  with  loud  shoote  cried,  **  Lonr  live 
hit  highness !  long  live  his  highness !  long  live  his  high- 
nese !  huzza,  huzza,  huzza  !** 

Silence  being  comnuuded,  and  his  highness  being  re- 
spectfully sainted,  he  rose  from  the  chair  uf  state,  and  de- 
aoeadiag,  proceeded  at  follow*,  himtelf  leading  the  way. 
The  Protector ; 
Hie  train  carried  up  by  the  Lord  Sherard,  Warwick't 
nephew,  and  Lord  Robertt,  hit  eldest  son. 
After  followed  those  who  had  before  marched  in  the  first  of 
the  procession :  the  Protector  and  these  retnming  in 
tae  same  posture  to  the  great  gate  or  entrenee 
of  the  Hall,  without  which  was  a  state 
coach  to  receive  his  highness. 
The  Protector  being  now  seated  in  his  coach  ;  with  him, 
aitting  opposite  at  one  end,  was  Robert  earl  of  Warwick, 
Lord  Ridtard  Cromwell,  his  son,  and  Bulstrode  lord  White- 
locke,  in  one,  and  Philip  lord-viscount  Lisle  and  Lord  Mon- 
tagne  in  the  other  boot,  with  swords  drawn ;  and  the  Lord 
Claypole,  master  of  the  horse,  led  a  horse  of  honour  in  rich 
caparis'int  to  Whiteball.    The  membere,  two  and  two,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Parliament  House,  where  they  prorogued 
their  sitting  to  the  SOtb  of  January. 

At  aiffht  weregreat  proclaimings  of  joy  and  gladness, 
both  in  London,  Westminster,  and  the  sorrouuding  towns, 
Tillages,  and  hamlets.  On  this  occasion,  for  his  highness 
end  the  Parliament,  were  ensigns  armorial  of  their  power ; 
which  signs  or  tokens  of  honour  were  commanded  to  be  en- 
graven and  cut  on  seals  for  the  sealing  and  ttamping  all 
public  writingt. 

The  great  teal  of  the  Commonwealth  wat  a  large  circle, 
having  thereon  the  Protector  bareheaded,  mounted  on 
■Mreback,  attired  in  a  thort  coat  or  jacket  of  mail,  over 
which  wss  a  military  sash,  placed  over  his  right  shoulder 
and  oader  his  left  arm,  tied  behind ;  pendent  to  his  left 
side,  a  large  and  broad  sword,  his  right  hand  grasping  the 
head  of  a  truncheon,  which  he  holds  before  him,  one  end 
resting  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  his  left  hand  holding 
the  bridle.  Behind,  on  the  space  on  the  sinister  side,  and 
near  the  top,  was  a  eivio  shield,  with  four  quarten :  the 
first  sad  fourth,  with  the  cross  of  St.  George,  for  England ; 
fd,  the  saltier,  or  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  for  Scotland  ;  and, 
third,  the  harp  of  King  David,  for  Ireland.  On  the  margin 
of  this  side  the  seal,  these  words,  0/«earto«.  D«i.  Gra.  Riip. 
Anghm.  Scotim.  •t  HibtrmUt.  ^c.  ProUeiar,  On  the  other 
side  ef  the  broad  seal,  the  like  arms  as  that  for  proclama- 
tions, ss  before  described,  only  with  this  difference,  the 
■sntliBg  lamberqnin'd  with  four  doubling*  or  folds :  on  the 
margin  of  this  side,  Magnvm,  ^gUhwt,  Rtipmb.  AitgHm. 
Setiim.  et  Hibtrmm, 


Tkt  Dettkf  TWasrsI  Orier^  mti  Prpcenim  of  Bis  Migkmu 
tk$  Most  Semu  md  Most  nbutrimu  OKecr  Crommeli^ 
hit  Uri  Protector  of  tkt  CammnnwmUk  of  EmglMmd^ 
SeoOmdt  omi  IrtUmd^  mtd  tko  Dowtiitiotu  md  Ttrnioritt 
tkermUo  behngimg.  Tko  wkoUof  tkia  faitkfuUw  copUd 
from  tke  MS.  ef  the  Roo,  John  F^oottriek,  FoOom  of  AJl 
Wi*  Coffees,  Orfofd. 

His  highness's  first  flloftt  was  al  Hampton  Oovrt,  whsie 
he  ticktoed  of  a  bastard  tertiaa,  of  which  he  grew  very  ill, 
lotomach  that  after  a  week*t  time  hit  diteass  bsgan  to 
show  very  desperate  symptoms,  whereupon  he  wits  reaioved 
to  Whitehall,  Westminster,  nssr  London,  where  his  chap- 
laiai,  tad  othsn  of  his  &iiiBy,  kepi  private  iMstings  and 


listings  fhr  his  reoovery.  OoBtfnuhiff  jn  this  eonditioa,  his 
highness  died  on  Friday,  the  third  oc  September,  at  three 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  year  ef  our  Lord  one 
thousand  sii  hundred  and  fiftv-eight.  His  body,  presently 
after  his  ezpiretion,  was  washed  and  laid  out ;  and  being 
opened,  was  embalmed,  and  wrapped  in  a  een  cloth  six 
double,  and  put  into  an  inner  sheet  of  lead,  encloeed  in  an 
elegant  cd&n  of  the  choicest  wood.  Owing  to  the  disease 
he  died  of,  which,  by-the-by,  appeared  to  be  that  of  poison, 
his  body,  although  thus  bound  up  and  laid  in  the  coffin, 
swelled  and  hurtted,  from  whence  came  such  filth,  thai 
reiied  such  a  deadly  and  noisome  stink,  that  it  was  found 
prudent  to  bury  him  immediately,  which  era*  done  in  as 

ftrivate  a  manner  as  poasible.  For  Uie  solemnization  of  the 
uneral,  no  less  than  the  turn  of  tizty  thoutandt  pounds 
was  allotted  to  defray  the  eipenee. 

The  corpse  being  thus  quiokly  buried,  by  reason  of  the 
great  stench  thereof,  a  rich  coffin  of  state  wat,  on  the  96th 
of  September,  about  tea  at  night,  privately  removed  from 
Whitehall,  in  a  mourning  hearse,  attended  by  hit  domettio 
tervaata,  to  Somerset  Itoute,  in  the  Strand,  where  it  re* 
mained  in  private  for  tome  davt,  till  all  things  were  pre« 
pared  for  public  view;  which  being  aooompliriied,  the  ofig' 
gj  of  his  bighnees  was,  with  greet  state  and  magnificence, 
ezpoeed  openly,  muHitudee  daily  crevrding  to  see  this  glo> 
'  •    •  •^^  -«^^  "^  appeartdit   * 


fin  the  order  fiot. 


rious  but  mournful  sight,  which 
lowing. 

rVKMMAL  OIDBB. 

First.  The  first  room  where  the  tpectatora  entered  was 
wholly  hung  and  covered  with  black ;  and  at  the  upper  end 
of  thit  room  wat  placed  a  cloth  and  chair  of  ttate. 

In  the  Like  manner  of  the  fint  room  were  two  others, 
namely,  the  lecood  and  third,  all  having  funeral  etcuteh* 
eons  very  thick  upon  the  wsllt ;  and  guards  of  partitans 
were  i^aoed  in  each  room  for  people  to  patt  through. 

The  fourth  room  wat  completely  hung  with  black  velvet, 
the  ceiling  being  of  the  tame.  Hera  far  the  effigy  of  his 
highness,  with  a  lane  canopy  of  blacK  velvet  fringed, 
which  hung  over  it.  Tbe  effigy  was  of  wax,  fiwhiooed  like 
the  Protector,  and  placed  lying  upon  ite  beck :  it  was  ap* 
paralled  in  a  rich  and  enttly  toit  of  velvet,  robed  in  a  little 
robe  of  purple  velvet,  laced  with  a  rich  gold  lace,  furred 
with  ermine.  Upon  the  kirtle  wat  a  large  robe  of  purple 
velvet,  laced  and  furred  at  the  former,  with  ttrings  aad 
tassels  of  gold.  The  kirtle  was  girt  with  a  rich  embroi- 
dered belt,  wherein  was  a  sword  richly  gilt,  and  hstohed 
with  gold,  which  hung  by  rtte  side  of  this  eflSgy.  In  the 
right  hand  was  a  sceptre ;  in  the  left,  a  globe.  Upon  his 
head  eras  placed  a  purple  velvet  cap,  furred  with  errainee 
suitable  to  the  robes.  Behind  the  head  was  placed  a  rich 
chair  of  tissued  gold,  whereon  was  placed  an  imperial 
crown,  which  lay  high,  that  the  peopJe  might  behold  it. 

BID  OF  STATB. 

The  bed  of  state  whereon  he  lay  was  covered  with  a 
large  pall  of  black  velvet,  under  which  was  a  Holland 
sheet,  borne  up  by  siz  stools  covered  with  cloth  of  gold. 
About  the  bed  was  placed  a  complete  soit  of  arms :  and  at 
the  feet  of  the  effigy  stood  his  crest.  This  bed  had  fixed 
about  it  an  ascent  of  two  steps.  A  little  from  thence  stood 
eight  silver  candlesticks  about  five  feet  high,  with  white 
wax  tapera  standing  in  them  of  three  feet  long.  All  thete 
things  were  enviroiHMl  with  rails  and  balnstera,  foursquare, 
covered  with  velvet;  at  each  corner  whereof  there  was 
erected  an  upright  pillar,  which  b«ire  on  their  tope  lions 
and  dragons,  who  held  in  their  paws  ttreamen  crowned. 
On  both  tidet  of  the  bed  were  tet  op,  in  sockete,  four  great 
ttandardt  of  the  Protector't  armt.  with  banner*  and  banrolt 
in  war,  paintsd  upon  taffeta.  About  the  bed  ttood  men  in 
mourning,  holding  in  their  handt  black  wands,  and  also 
standing  bareheaded ;  and  without  the  rails  stood  others, 
in  like  manner,  whose  office  it  wat  to  receive  people  in, 
and  torn  them  out  again. 

When  thit  public  wake  or  funeral  had  been  kept  for 
many  weekt  together,  to  that  all  ttrengert,  Ac.,  had  teen 
it  fully,  then  did  the  followiog  chnnge  take  place,  and  the 
whole  tcene  became  altered.  The  effigiet  being  removed 
into  another  inner  room,  it  wat  there  tet  up,  placed  upon 
an  ascent,  under  a  cloth  of  ttate,  being  vested  ss  it  wat  be- 
fore lying,  only  now  hit  purple  velvet  vrai  changed  for  a 
crown.  In  the  tame  manner  (at  formerly)  were  men  wait- 
ing upon  him  bareheaded.  In  thit  manner  he  continued 
until  the  93d  of  November,  which  day  wat  appointsd  to 
carry  him  with  all  tolemnity  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

THB  WVVEMHh  PBOCBSSIOIT 

Thit  grael  fbnersl  wat  performed  with  vevv  grtet  nqi- 
esty,  ia  this  manner  foUewing.  All  thtnge  being  in  readi- 
nett,  the  waxen  effigiet  of  tM  Pfoteotor,  with  a  ciewn  00 
hit  head,  a  tword  by  hit  side,  a  giobe  and  soeptre  in  his 
hands,  wat  taken  down  f^aa  his  tNndiDgs,  and  laid  in  aa 
open  <Aiariat,  covered  all  over  with  bomk  vehret.  Urn 
ttreets,  from  Somertet  Hoote  to  Wstlmintter  Abbey,  were 
guarded  by  tddien,  placed  withent  a  rmMag ,  and  clad  iu 
Mw  red  csatt,  with  bleuk  botlaos,  with  their  eatigns 
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wrmpped  in  cjpfMt.    ThtM  mftde  a  Ian*,  to  kMp  off  ipao- 
tators  from  crowding  the  procenion. 

The  Pbocsbdimo  to  the  Fonend  of  the  noet  aoble  and 
paitsant  Oliver,  Lord  Protector  of  the  Conmonwealth  of 
Englaod,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominiooe  and 
torritoriea  tfaereuato  belooffinr,  from  SomerMt  Hooae  in 
the  Strand,  unto  the  Abbey  Charuh  of  Weetmiuter,  <m 
TharKUy,  the  SSd  of  Norember,  1658. 
Colonel  Bieooe,  knight  marshal,  on  honeback,  with  hi* 

bfaick  trancheon,  tipped  at  both  ends  with  gold. 
Richaid  Gerald,  deputy  marshal,  on  horseback,  with  his 

black  trancheon,  tippwi  with  silver. 
Marshall  men,  13,  on  horseback,  with  the  knight  marshaL 

Two  conductors  of  the  poor  men  of  Westminster,  with 

black  sUvesu 

Poor  men  of  Westminster,  two  and  two,  in  mourning  gowns 


Two  conduotors  more,  with  black  staves. 
Poor  men  in  gowns,  two  and  two,  in  number  89. 
Two  conductors  more,  with  black  staves,  in  cloaks. 
Semutts  to  gentlemen,  eoqaires,  knights,  baronets,  two 
and  two. 
Two  porters  of  the  irate,  witb  their  staves. 
Six  drums,  with  the  arms  of  Ireland. 
Six  trumpets,  with  banners  of  Ireland. 
The  standard  of  Ireland,  borne  by  Colonel  Le  Hunt  and 
Major  Crooke,  close  mourners. 
One  in  a  cloak,  to  bear  up  the  train  of  the  standard. 
A  horse,  covered  with  black  doth,  adorned  with  plumes, 
and  garnished  with  a  cheveron,  and  escutcheons  of  the 
■ame,  led  by  Mr.  Tenant,  equerry,  in  a  cloak,  and  a  groom 
in  a  coat  to  attend  and  lead  away  the  horse. 
Inferior  servants. 
The  household  kitchen,  8 ;  his  highnesses  kitchen,  7 ;  hall* 
place,  5;  scullery,  1. 
Door-keepers.    James's  Park.    Committee  of  the  Array. 
Committee  of  the  Admiralty.    The  Coinpting-hoose.     Un- 
der-keepers  of  parks,  S;   watermen,  18;    Richard  Nutt, 
master  of  the  barge ;  fire-makers,  5 :  pastry,  3 ;  larder,  S ; 
pantry,  1 ;  battery,  5 ;  great  beer-cellar,  I ;  wine-cellar,  I ; 
privy  cellar,  S ;  mOie- house,  4  ;  porters,  9 ;  ale-brewers  ; 
cooper ;  under^grooms  of  the  chamber,  5 ;  inferior  waiters 
nt  the  cofferer's  table,  S  ;  inferior  waiters  at  the  ctnnp- 
troUer's  teble,  8. 
Three  drums,  with  escuteheons  of  the  arms  of  Scotland. 
Three  trumpets,  with  banners  of  the  «ame. 
The  standard  of  Scotland,  borne  by  Major  Bawboroon  and 
Major  Babington.    Assistant  close  mourners. 
One  in  a  cloak,  to  boar  up  the  train  of  the  standard. 
A  horse,  covered  with  black  cloth,  adorned  with  plumes, 
and  garnished  with  a  cheveron,  and  escuttJheons  of  the 
same,  led  by  Mr.  Bergawny,  an  equerry,  in  a  cloak,  and  a 
groom  in  a  coat  to  attend,  &c. 
Inferior  officers  of  the  lord-mayor,  70. 
Marshal's  men,  0. 
Servants  relating  to  the  surveyor's  office,  19. 
Servante  in  hjs  highness's  wardrobe,  4. 
Three  drums,  with  escuteheons  of  the  sUndard  of  the 
Dragon. 
Three  trumpets,  with  banners  of  the  same. 
The  stondard  of  the  Dragon,  borne  by  Colonel  Goodrich  ; 
and  Major  Cambridge,  assistant.    Close  mourners. 
One  in  a  cloak,  to  bear  the  train  of  the  sUndard. 
A  horse,  covered  with  black  cloth,  adorned  with  plumes, 
and  garnished  with  a  cheveron,  and  escuteheons  of  the 
•ame,  led  by  Mr.  Wileocks,  equerry,  in  a  cloak,  and  a  groom 
in  a  coat  to  attend,  &c. 
Officers  of  better  sort.     Scullery,  S:  larder,  I ;  hall- 
place,  9 ;  deputy-sewer,  1 ;  kitehen,  I ;  slaughter-house,  I ; 
apicery.  1 ;  cellar,  1 ;  ale-brewers,  9  ;  falconers,  9  :  hunts- 
man ;  key-keeper ;  gardeners,  3 ;  park-keepers,  8 ;  bird- 
keeper  ;  chapel-keepers,  4. 
Messengers  of  the  committee  of  the  army,  4 ;  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Admiraltv,  9. 
Keepers  of  the  Council  Chamber  and  privy  lodgings,  5 ; 
messengers  of  the  Council  Chamber,  15. 
Sergeant  Dandy's  men,  3 ;  grooms  of  the  chamber,  7 : 
waiters  on  the  cofferer's  Uble,  9 ;  chafe-wax  and  sealer  of 
the  Chancery,  9 ;  tally-cutter;  usher  of  the  hall ;  usher  of 
the  Council  Chamber ;  butler  to  the  comptroller. 
Household  kitehen,  3  cooks ;  his  highness's  kitehen,  1 
«ook  ;  gunsmith,  shoemaker,  hatter,  tailor,  upholsterer, 
measurers  of  cloth,  3 ;  master  carpenter,  master  joiner, 

master  carver,  master  mason. 
Tluae  drums,  with  escuteheons  of  the  sUndard  of  England. 

Three  trumpeu,  with  banners  of  the  same. 

The  standard  of  the  Lion  of  England,  borne  by  Major  Ctaed 

and  Major  Grove ;  close  mourners. 

One  in  a  cloak,  to  bear  up  the  train  of  the  standard. 

A  horse,  covered  with  black  doth,  adorned  with  plumes, 

oamislied  with  a  cheveron,  and  eeouteheons  of  the  same, 

bd  by  Mr.  Wallen,  eqnerry,  in  a  doak,  and  a  groom  in  a 

coat  to  attend,  Sto. 

Omtlemen.  attondanU  on  public  ministais. 

Banna*,  Tiaooonts',  earls*  aMrrants. 


Gentlemen,  attendants  upon  ■nibiamiliai 

Clerks  in  the  surveyor's  office,  9 ;  the  wardrobe,!. 

Under-derks  to  the  oommissiooeis  of  the  Admbrntey,! 

Clerk  of  the  accounte  of  the  army. 

Clerk  for  the  a^rs  of  the  ordnance. 

Clerk  of  the  commisstooers  of  the  aavj 

Clerk  to  the  conmittee  of  the  army. 

Mr.  Malta's  clerics,  9. 

Clerits  under  the  derks  of  the  ooondl,  10. 

Cash-keeper. 

Printers,  Mr.  Heniy  Hill,  Mr.  John  Field. 

Gentlemen  that  wait  at  the  comptrdler's  taUa 

Officers  of  the  loid-Bwyor,  m  gowns. 

Young  men,  0  ;  yeomen  of  the  wster-side,  4 ;  seig—ls 

of  the  chamber,  3 ;  carvers,  3 ;  eequires,  bekaifiag  to  the 

lord-mayor,  4 ;  water-bailiff;  common  crier :  *■**«»■««■  himi ; 

sword-bearer. 

Three  drums,  with  escutcheons  of  the  Onidan. 

Three  trumpets,  with  bauners  of  the  saoM. 

Tlie  Guidon,  borne  by  Mi^or  Knight  and  Sir  John  ] 


A  horse,  covered  with  black  velvet,  adorned  with  fdi 

and  garnished  with  a  cheveron,  and  escutchaons  of  the 

same,  led  by  Mr.  Bagg  and  Mr.  Nelson,  two  eqaetries^  in 

cloaks,  and  one  groom  in  a  coat  to  attend,  Ac. 

The  poor  knighte  or  Windaor,  Mr.  Richanl  Pnu,  Ca^ 


Musicians.    Mr.  John  Rogers, 
Willism  Howe,  Mr.  David  Mell,  Mr. 


Apothecariea. 
Chiruigeoos. 


tain  Fanshaw,  Comet  Stephens,  Captain  Beale, 

ant  Parker,  Comet  Olmer,  Lieutenant  Mayns,  Major  Wal> 
linger.  Lieutenant  Bankes,  Mr.  Grosveaor,  CapCara  Bee, 
Colonel  Herbert,  Mr.  Day,  Captain  Cooper,  Mai^  Lev«»> 
thorp,  David  Hatfield,  Capuin  Barges,  Mr.  Gary,  CekMl 
Whichcoto. 
Two  lads  brought  up  to  mnaic. 
"     '  '     ~  Mr.  Thomaa  MaQard,  Mr. 

Fhomas  Btegiaw,  Mr. 
William  Gregory,  Mr.  Richard  Hudson,  Mr.  Hitkstnn, 
master  of  the  Music 
Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  WUbam  B^ 

huist. 

Mr.  Folhergail,  Mr.  Trapbaoi,  Mr.  1 

Her  highoesa's  butler. 

His  highness's  butler. 

Pantipr,  9  ;  great  beer-Mltar,  1 ;  privy  cellar,  1 ;  i 

1 ;  woad-yard,9;  pastry,9;  caterer,  1 ;  bake-ho«se,9;  kr^ 

der,  3;  danghter-hooas,  I. 

Three  drums,  with  escutcheons  of  the  White  Lion. 

Three  trumpets,  with  banners  of  the  anmc. 

The  banner  of  the  Lion,  borne  by  Cdonel  Pretty  and  ^nlmil 

Gibbon. 

A  horse,  covered  with  black  velvet,  adoned  with  pHmss, 

and  garnished  with  a  cheveron,  and  eacatdiaons  ef  ths 

same,  led  by  two  equerries  in  cloaks,  and  a  groom  in  a  oast 

to  attend,  Ac 

Surveyor  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Head  bailiff  of  Westminster,  Mr.  Jeakin. 

Merchant  of  timber  to  his  highnMS. 

Cleric  of  the  surveys. 

Assistant  to  the  keeper  of  the  wnrdroba. 

Mewes-keeper. 

Clerics  of  the  stables,  the  aviary,  the  spioaxy,  wine-calhr. 

Purveyor  of  wine. 
Clerks  of  the  honsehdd  kitchen.  His  high  asm  Vkitcfcan-l 
Mr.Boaby. 


Master  of  Westminster  School,  1      

Usher  of  the  Exdieqoee,  Mr.  Bowyer. ' 

Deputy-chamberlain  of  the  Excheqnar. 

Mr.  Edward  Faulconhridge  and  Mr.  Scipio  le  Sqnixa. 

Clerk  for  approbation  of  ministeis,  Mr.  John  Nye,  Jan. 

Solicitor  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Donelnos. 

Solicitor  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  William  Swan. 

Secretary  of  the  army.  Captain  Kingdom. 

Secretary  to  the  generd  at  aea,  Mr.  Ricbud  Cread. 

sof  thei 


Secrete^y  to  the 


borne. 


sAdmirahy,Mr.Bte^ 


tr,  Sowmi 
His  highnem's  proctor  in  the  Admirahy  Oourt,  Mr.  David 

Bod. 

Secretary  to  the  lords  oommissionerr  of  tha  tisnsm,  W 

Sherwia. 

Secretary  to  the  lorda-keepers,  Mr.  Dowa. 

Register  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Roahworth. 

Master  shipwrights,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Mr.  Chriatefkar  Fm^ 

Mr.  Tippett. 
Masters*  attendants,  Mr.  Thomaa  Soott,  Mr.  Chnrlaa  l^as 
good,  Mr.  William  Badley,  Mr.  Thomaa  AifamslaB. 
Officers  of  the  Ordnance,  Mr.  BiUera,  Major  Brewna,  Mr. 
Lewis  Aadley,  Mr.  John  Faulkner,  MrTWol^smn,  Mr. 
Ehas  Palmer. 
Oflfears  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  Thossas  SyoMnd,  chief  grasarj 
Mr.  James  Hoar,  derk  fiir  his  highness;  Mr.  Jehn  Bey 
nolda,  under  aasay-master;  Mr.  Thomas  Birch,  watgWr  sad 
teller;  Mr.  Richard  Pitt,  surveyor  and  clerk  of  the  inai 
Mr.  Samud  Bartlett,  assay-master ;  Mr.  Thomaa  Baraa» 
oomptrdler ;  Doctor  Aaron  Gordon,  mastar  of  the 

Mint. 
Qaxk  of  the  papaxa,  Mr.  Amfarosa  Baado^ 


OLIVER  CROBIWELL. 
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SvrTtyar  of  tb«  woika,  Mr.  Eabvt*. 

Km  ft  of  the  waidrabo  ot  Whiuhall,  Mr.  ClomoBt  Kin- 

Boraley. 

The  Poot-hooM,  Mr.  Clark*. 

TWOen  of  Um  Esebeqaor,  Mr.  NiebolM  Br»cr«  ^'  Oooigo 

Downinf ,  Mr.  Christopher  hjtUtt  Mr.  Jo^  SUmm. 

Aodifors  of  tho  ravenoo  of  hie  highneoe's  Excheqoer,  Mr. 

William  HiU,  Mr.  Aogvatin  Wingfield.  Mr.  Henry  Broad, 

Mr.  John  Brokett,  Mr.  John  Edwards,  Mr.  Richard  Sadler. 

Auditor  of  the  impress,  Mr.  Bartholomew  Beale. 
Cnntifl  attendinr  the  lords  oommissioiiers  of  the  treasnrj, 

Mr.  Brereton,  Mr.  Manbj. 
Three  dmms,  with  eecotoheons  of  the  arms  of  the  Unioii. 

Three  trumpets,  with  banners  of  the  same. 
Tlie  banner  of  Union,  borne  by  Colonel  Groevenor  and 
Colonel  Ashfield. 
A  horse,  covered  with  bladi  velTet,  adorned  with  plomeo, 
and  garaished  with  a  cheTeroo,  and  escoteheons  of  the 
■ane,  led  by  two  eqoenies  in  cloaks,  and  a  groom  in  a  eoat 
to  attend,  4bc 
Officers  of  the  fleet.  Captains  Ming,  Newbm,  Nizon, 
Howard,  Earaing,  Robert  Sandeis,  Eostaoe  Smith,  Robert 
Blague,  Whithome  Whetstone,  Tittman,  Blague,  With- 
eridge,  Poole,  John  Copping,  Lambert,  Anthony  Young, 
Harman,  Clark,  Cuttavie.     Jndge^vocate  Fowler,  Sir 
Ridiard  Suiner,  Captain  Stoaks. 
Officers  of  the  army,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Eldred,  eommissa- 
ly  of  norisions  in  Scotland ;  Mr.  Simon  White,  apotheca- 
ry ;  Mr.  RoBsington,  chinugeon ;  Mr.  Samuel  Banon,  phy- 
nciaa  in  Scotland ;  Mr.  Knight,  oommissary  of  anuanai- 
tion;  Mr.  Thomas  Margetts,  deputy  advocate;  Mr.  Malin, 

chief  secretairr  to  the  army. 
Captains  of  hone  and  foot.  Captains  Henry  Creer,  Henry 

Creer,  Jan. 
Commissioners  for  regulation  of  the  excise,  BIr.  Adam 
Bains,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Beckett,  Mr.  John  Stone. 
Committee  of  the  navv,  Mr.  Henry  Hatsell,  Mr.  Georn 
Paler,  Mr.  Peter  Pett,  Major  Nathaniel  Bourne,  Mr.  Rich- 
aid  Hntchensoo,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  WUloughbj,  Major  Rob- 


CoaBraissi<mers  of  the  army,  Mr.  Jdan  Phillips,  Mr.  John 
Hildesley,  Mr.  Gerrais  Bennett,  Mr.  Richard  Lucy. 
Mr.  Pierce,  lecturer  of  Margaret^s. 
Mr.  Sanger,  minister  of  Martinis. 
Ministers  of  Westminster,  Mr.  John  Rowe,  Mr.  Seth  Wood. 
Commissioners  for  approbation  of  public  preachers,  Mr. 
Holbeaeh,  Mr.  John  Turner,  Mr.  Darnel  Dyke,  BCr.  Samuel 
Faircluugh,  Mr.  John  Tombes,  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  Mr. 
William  Greenbill,  Mr.  Joeeph  Caryl,  Mr.  William  Jessey, 
Mr.  Geone  Griffith,  Mr.  Thomas  Valentine,  Mr.  Walter 
Cradock,  Mr.  William  Cooper,  Mr.  Thomas  Manton,  Mr. 
Philip  Nye,  BIr.  Thankful  Owen,  Dr.  Hortoo,  Dr.  Arrow- 
smith,  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Dr.  Tuckney,  Dr.  John  Owen. 
Chaplains  at  Whitehall,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Sterry,  Mr.  Hooke, 
Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Lockyer,  Mr.  Peters. 
Three  drums,  with  escutcheons  d  the  arms  of  Irsland. 
Three  trumpets,  with  banners  of  the  same. 
The  banner  of  Ireland,  borne  by  Colonel  Clarke  and  Cdodsl 

A  horse,  corered  with  black  velvet,  adorned  with  plumes, 

and  garnished  with  a  cheveroa,  and  escutcheons  of  the  same, 

led  by  two  equerries,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Ireland,  in  cloaks, 

siiid  a  groom  in  a  coat  to  attend  dte. 

Treasurer  of  the  contingencies,  Mr.  Ganlter  Froat. 

Council's  solicitor,  Mr.  Beck. 

Secretaries  of  the  French  and  Latin  tongues,  Mr.  Drm- 

don,  Mr.  Marvel,  Mr.  Sterry.  Mr.  John  Milton,  Mr.  Hart- 

libbe.  Sen. 
Clerks  of  the  signet,  Mr.  Samuel  Moielaad,  Mr.  James 

NuUey. 

desks  of  the  Privy-eeal,  Mr.  Richard  Whitehead,  Mr. 

Miles  Fleetwood. 

Clerk  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Jeseop. 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Smith. 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords,  BCr.  SoobelL 

Clerk  of  the  Commmiwealth,  (cwmerly  clerk  of  the  erowm, 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Tavlor. 

His  highnesses  jrentlemen. 

Msjon  John  Chamberlain,  William  Farley,  Nathaniel 

Cadwell,  John  Hill,  Eaton,  Robert  Swallow,  Holmes,  Creed, 

J<du  Pittman,  Nicholas  Andrews,  J<^n  Grime,  Peter  Crisp, 

Abraham  Holmes,  Cranfield,  Greenleaf,  Elleataon. 

Lieutenant-odonels  John  Miller,  Richard  Mope,  Heniy 

Flower,  William  Stile,  Francis  Allen,  Dennis  Pepper,  Will- 

iaa  Oough,  John  Pierson,  John  Needier,  Stevenson,  John 

Clawberry,  Arthur  Young, -Clement  Keen. 

Adjutant-general  for  Scotland,  Jeremiah  Smith. 

A4JQteBt*-geaeral  for  En^and,  Captain  John  Melthotrpe, 

Matmr  George  Sedasene. 

Doctors  of  physic  Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Ooddard,  Dr.  Prajeaa, 

Dr.  Simootts,  Dr.  Batee,  Dr.  Gliseon,  Dr.  Bathaiat. 

Advocate-general  fw  Ireland,  Dr.  Cartwright. 

His  highaees*s  advocate.  Dr.  Walter  WaUbsr. 

Clerk  comptroller,  Mr.  Bwer. 

Clerk  of  the  fxeea  doth,  Mr.  BaniHtaB. 


StawMd  of  the  lands,  Mr.  WfltoihouM. 

Cofleier,  Mr.  Maidotooe. 

Head  offioers  of  the  army.    Lieatenaatocolonal  Blta^  of 

foot,  to  the  lord-general.  Treasnrsrs  of  the  army,  CapCiUatf 

BlackweU.  Dean,  Colonels  Smith,  Barry,  Bridges,  Rogers, 

WUliam  Mitchell,  Fitch ;  Dr.  WiUiam  Stainea,  conuaia- 

eary-general  of  masters. 
Chief  oOoera  of  the  fleet.    Rearadsuial  Booxaa,  Vioa-ad* 
mini  Goodscm. 
Knights  bachelon. 
Three  drums,  with  eecutcheons  of  the  arms  of  Seodaad. 
Three  trumpets,  with  bannen  of  the  same. 
The  banner  of  Seotland,  home  by  Lotd  Berry  and  Lord 
Cooper. 
A  horse,  covered  with  Mack  velvet,  adorned  with  plumest 
and  garnished  with  a  cheveroa,  and  eaentcheoos  of  the 
same,  led  bjr  two  equerriee  in  cloaks,  and  a  groom  in  a  coat 
to  attend,  d^ 
The  chief  oAoen  and  alderoMa  of  London.    Solicitor, 
auditor,  remembrancer,  oomptroHer,  town  clerk,  «^'*mwfn 
sergeant,  chamberlain,  judge  of  the  Sheriff^  Court,  record- 
er, SirLisIebone  Loaf;  Aldermen,  SO. 
Attorney-general  of  South  Wales,  Mr.  Jones. 
Jndgee  of  South  and  North  Walee.    Mr.  Corbett,  Mr. 
Hagatt,  Mr.  Bolstrode,  Mr.  Forwist,  Mr.  Hoakins,  Ser- 
geant Seys,  Sergeant  Barnard. 
Masten  of  the  Chancery,  9. 
Mr.  P»I1,  Mr.  Brsdshaw,  Major-general  Jephsoa. 
His  highnesses  learned  counsel.    Attomev  of  the  duchy, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Ledunera :  Solidtor-pneral,  Sir  WiUian 
Ellis :  Attorney-general,  Sir  Edmund  Prideaux ;  His  higlfc* 

nees*s  sergeants.  Sergeant  Maynard,  Sergeant  Barle. 
Judges  of  the  Adoural^.    Cdond  Charles  George  Co^ 

Dr.  Godolphin. 
Masten  of  requests.    Mr.  Frands  Baooo,  Mr.  Nathaniet 


Gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.     Mr.  Chailee  Harvey,  Mr. 

Underwood. 

Master  of  the  cenmoniee.  Sir  Oliver  Fleming. 

Chief-justice  of  Chester,  Lord  Brsdshaw. 

Baroos  of  the  Exchequer,  Richud  Tomlins,  John  Farter, 

Roger  HiU,  Edmund  Nicholas.  . 

Judges  of  both  benches.  Hugh  Wyndham,  Edward  Al- 

kins,  Peter  Warburtan,  Matthew   Hale,  Richard   New 

digate. 

Lord-chief-banm,  Sir  ThooMs  '^^^ddrington. 

Lord-major  of  London,  Sir  John  Inton. 

Four  drams,  with  eecutcheons  of  the  banner  of  England. 

Four  trampets,  with  bennen  of  the  same. 
The  banner  of  England,  borne  by  Lads  Tnmlinscm  aad 
Hewsoa. 
A  horss,  covered  with  Mack  vdvet,  adorned  with  plumes, 
and  garaished  with  a  cheveroa.  and  eecutcheons  of  tha 
same,  led  by  two  equerriee  ia  doaks,  and  a  groom  to  at- 
tend, Ac 
Relatiooa.    Lord  Dunch,  Sir  Robert  Ffs,  Jon.,  Thomaa 
Boochier,  John  Bouchier,  Esquires,  Jonn  Dunch,  Es^., 
Captain  Fox,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Esq.,  Captain  Whetstone, 
Blr.  Philip  Loo,  Mr.  Edward  Fleming,  Mr.  Edward  Hooper, 
Mr.  Edmund  Phillipe,  BCr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Thomas  CrouH 
well,  Mr.  Hughee,  Captain  HieroaM  Ingddsby,  Captaia 
Ingoldsby,  Mr.  John  Whaley,  Mr.  Henry  Whaley,  M^or 

Horssman. 

PuUie  miaiaten  of  foreign  statee,  coamaBwaaltha,  piiaeeai 

andkinga. 

The  Black  Rod. 

Cdonel  Willough^,  gentlemen  usher  of  the  Boose  of 

Peers,  in  a  cloak,  with  an  usher  on  his  right  huid,  bara- 


Bfr.  Secrstary  Tlinrioe,  one  of  his  highaess't  privy  eonacfl. 


William  lord  GoOh,  Edmund  lord  Thooms.  John  lord 
Hug hson,  John  krd  Barkstead,  Robert  lord  Tichborn, 
Christopher  lord  Pack,  Aichibald  lord  Jdinson,  WUliam 
lord  Roberts,  Thonms  lord  Honeywood,  WiUiam  krd  Lock- 
hart,  Alexander  krd  Popham,  William  lord  Strickland, 
Richard  lord  Onslow,  Sir  Arthur  Haxlerig   *^ "     * 


Ronee,  Philip  ] 
iam  Steel,  lord- 

than,  master  of  the  Rolls,  John  lord-Glyn,  chiff-instics  of 
the  Upper  Bench,  Georve  Monke,  general  i^  Scotlaad,  Ed- 
ward Imd  Montague,  Lord  John  Disbrowe,  Roger  lord 
BroghiU,  George  lord  Eura,  William  lord  viscount  Say  and 
Sole,  Earl  of  Caasilis.  Edward  earl  of  Maocheeur,  Henry 
lord  Lawrence,  president  of  the  council :  all  their  (    ' 


The  eeal-bearar,  supported  by  a  gentkmaa  usher,  bara- 

headed,  and  a  sergeant-at-arma.  Sergeant  Middkttm. 
The  lorde-commiesionen  of  the  Gnat  Seal,  John  lord  Lide, 
Nathaniel  lord  Fiennes :  trains  boras. 
Ambassadon  of  foreign  statee,  princea,  and  kiaga. 
Six  dnuns,  with  eecutcheons  of  the  ComuMawaallli  «C 
Bagland,  Scotland,  and  Inland,  Ac 
Six  traB^petSy  with  baaaaia  of  the  8Baa» 


M» 


BRITISH  STATESMEN. 


IttlfiMii  H  ■niM,  BivUMtd,  Dvuif, 

JLoQf  Dtfoo,  poanahmal'at'aniit. 

n»  fTMt  kMMT.  boTM  by  Joka  lord  Fimmm,  Pmaeit 

kid  ftnntl«  OMtft  lonl  FlMtwood,  doM  iDoamtn :  Umit 

traiMborM. 

ClMtsl  dc  Deoa, 

\^\r9U 

lOftlM 


«r  th»  ehitf  iMnw  of  MonmiB^,  oovvred  with  black  v« 
•daiMd  wilk  plaMt,«Bd  gmnub«d  witk  ach«i^MW  e 


■MM,  l«d  bjr  two  aqiMnrfta  ta  dodn,  aad  »  gvna  im  •  cait 

leotioiid,«(« 
Helm  OBd  crrat,  ipon,  LaooMior.  OaoBtWt,ToriL  Tufol, 

Somonot.    Swurd,  Nurrogr  kisf  ^^■'■ml 
Goal  of  amo.    ClavMcion  kiaf  of  anao,  lafyartid  M 


oaeh  aMo  by  a  goaUaiaaa  o^or, 
'     '        iadoaoaMaf 
itvaim  boTM. 


TIm  laid-chaaberiam.  hi  eiaao  aMniraiaf,  witk  kia  i 


Gutgr  jKrJii«l|Al  kinj  of  »ftn» ;  mi  *»c^  lid*  a  lentletnaa 

Philip  lofJ-viKoufit  Li»l-,  Lnrtl-T [tenant  F^ultmh^tr, 
■qptvnefi  to  iha  chief  moumftn  th*ir  trtuii  btjrui.  Chief 
nr>uni«Ki  t«iD  bnr»a  b>i  LuTia  5lLJ|ifrfi(n,  ri«littci,  Sunoil 

Aili<Ur)U  to  thfl  ctitflf  [iioLirnrf,  fpurtf*ii  in  nnmWr. 
Both  uf  han^ar^  ornumftnud  ia  «rjf  nch  Lrnppiiuti.  piii- 
brdidand  en  ffini^iD  v^U^x,  mnd  iiElortied  »Fth  whtt«»  wd^ 
Wid  ytllow  ptaerti,  ImI  hj  th«  inftnt^r  uf  th*  hont  •.  o*Hiei- 

Tli«  Gunrd  of  mltrfrilief«,iwo  inJ  iwfi 
(?tii]t1«in«ii  portprt  ?3f  thu  Titwaf,  wbtOpm  tif  tba  Tn«pf . 
Tin  «(fiff  in  ttui  fn*nn*r  1«iqj  broufhl  to  tht  w«rt 
nt«  of  ibe  Abbey  Church  of  Wo.Eminilfr,  H  wii  lakn 
from  the  chifioi  hf  t«n  itiUlemf  n.  whi*  carntrd  it  to  tM 
■ut  eml  nf  ihe  rhttrch,  and  lher«  plscod  *Hh  iha  wrsl  o(li- 
fiffi  of  ihB  Pmt^turv  ip  «  iwniA  isipiflcui  rtruriuft!.  butk 
ftt  tht  Mroif  form  u  <h»  b*fof«  had  Wen  un  the  Hke  fjeftiiioB 
fof  Kiflt  Jmpmi,  but  miich  mofc  Hiiely  and  eif*D*i»»*  ha 
tbe  exiHEnifi  Bttfvdini;  ilie  fciiieTml  vQuuuUd  lo  upward  of 
■1^  ihouiiknd  |VHjnd>~ 

Tlni  lusi^ral  pmieruinu  wbi  tlie  Uit  crrmiony  of  honour 
ta  the  mnit  **rfii«  anil  inu*t  iHntthoqi  OtiriS  UhOit* 
wii,)',  Lerd  Prfrtfrciwr  of  the  ComnninweaUhi  at  Bn^lmiid, 
Sfjotland,  »pd  IM*d(1,  nnd  the  (luftunknii  thpreuuloMrtur- 
ifkf  i  lo  whum  Te«*  coo  Id  not  Ue  pferfiFinned,  tn  thf  Memory  «f 
him  t&  wTium  papi*ritT  will  pay  {wbe»  Enry  it  Iwd  "J«P 
hj  Tilijo)  «!*>«  hunH>ur  than  f  afn  aide  lo  ctrm;^.  Dal. 
ifai!  hQ*f  true  %t*  ihe  wi^jdi  uf  the  *nm  ktnf,  *'  Vwnj  of 
TiiiHiw,  all  l«  tanity  /'  f«ein|f  that,  ifter  all  tbie  f«nf»rai 
pomp  and  sTvnilanr,  hii  d«ad  My  wit  1#»t]y.  by  the  oohb- 
ael  <jf  tli«»  Dhcn  if hiipa  bit  ptiWPt  had  raiped  lo  ffeetudM— 
I  wy,  by  ihfilr  conn  id  tn  ruAtLKi  thi^  Stpood,  he  'viu  tar 
ken  Wit  td  bu  rrm»a  and  hen|r«4l  't  a  tmioT  O  irmpom  I 
UHK  PitttWtcs,  F.  A.  8.  C,  OiTaril 


8.   Pioeoi  of  aimour. 
I 

1  S  Vanbraeo  and       |f 
g      poald  dextn.         1 1 

2  4  Halm  and  plana.  P  !• 

tmcriftim  omt  Oe  £«d  •/  5l«te. 

Olitsb  CBoin(m.L, 
Lord  Protoctor  of  Bag laod,  Scoilaad  aad  IrolBsd ; 

Bom  at  Hoatiacdoo, 

Of  tho  aama  of  Witliama,  of  Glamor|«B,  and  bj 

Kinf  Hannr  VIII.  rhaafod  iato  Cnmiwall ; 

Waa  edocatad  in  Canibridga,  afterward  of  Liacola*B  fan. 

At  tho  bofiaaing  of  the  wars,  eaptaia  of  a  troop  of 

horae,  raiaed  at  bia  owa  cbarira  ; 
Aad  by  tbe  Parlianeat  oiada  oammaBdar>t»«kMf. 

Ho  radocod  Ireland  aad  Soatb  Walaa, 

Orortbraw  Duke  Haroilton*B  army,  tka  Kirk^  >ni7» 

at  Daabar ; 

Roducad  all  SooUaad ; 

Dofaatad  Cbarloa  Staart'a  army  at  Wot 

Ha  bad  two  aooa, 

Lonl  Rkbaid,  PrDtactor  ia  bia  fBtbor*a  r 

Lord  Hoary,  aow  lord-depoty  of  Irolaad ; 

Aad  foor  daaantera, 

Lady  Bridfet,  ftrat  married  Lord  Iratoo,  alWrwasd 

Lieatenant*fvn«ral  Plaetwood ; 

Lady  ElizabeUi.  married  Lonl  Oayp^la ; 

Lady  Mary,  aiarriod  Lord-riaoooat  FaalinoBbev|r ; 

Lady  Franoea,  married  tho  Hoaoarable  Roboit  Kick, 

Gimadchild  to  the  Right  HoooaraUa  the  Earl  of  Wai 

Ha  waa  declared  Lord  Pmtactor  of  BoKlaBdy 

Scotland  aad  Ireland,  Dec  16, 169); 

Diad  September  S,  lOM,  after  ibartaeB  days'  aickaaaa,  tf 

Aa  agiM,  with  ^nmX  aaaoraace  aad  aeraaityof  aiai. 


great  aaaoraace  aad  aeraaityof  i 
Paaeoably  ia  bia  bad. 


Nataa  April  15,  lS9f. 
Doakiik,  in  Flaaden,  aorraadaifd  to  hte,  Jim  M^ 
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of  the  Spanish  Plate  fleet,  90A. 
Bordeaax,  M.  de,  French  ambassador,  919,  947. 
Boston,  nontroversy  uf  the  Antinomians  at,  S71. 
Boocbier,  Sir  James,  40S. 
Boochier,  Elisabeth,  her  marriage  with  Olhrer  Cromwell, 

4US.    Her  character,  403. 
Bradshaw  appitinted  president  of  the  Council  of  State,  306. 

Choeen  president  of  the  Court  of  Commissioners,  37S. 

His  character,  373.    His  sddress  to  Charles  1.  on  bis 

trial,  374.     Pronounces  sentence  on  Charles  1.,  379. 

Amount  of  lands  seuled  on  him  by  the  fovemment,  380. 

His  answer  to  Cromwell  on  the  latter  coming  to  dissolre 

the  esecative  council,  383.     His  motion  whether  the 

House  should  approve  of  the  system  of  government  by  a 

single  person  and  a  Parliament,  980. 
Brooke,  Lord,  his  address  to  his  soldiers,  396.  His  death,  398. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  1 1.    Impeachment  of,  14.    Com- 

nuuKM  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  19.    A 

rrmoustrance  voted  acainst  certain  of  his  proosedinga, 

38.    Assassination  of,  30. 
Boraei,  Bishop,  extract  fnwi,  433. 
Botler,  Sir  Francis,  398. 
Byron,  Lord,  besieges  Nantwich  in  Chcshin,  433. 

C. 

Calvert,  Sir  George,  64. 143. 

Camliridge  Collfge.  433. 

Carletiio,  Sir  Dudley,  vice-chancellor  to  Charles  I.,  his 
memorable  expostulation  to  the  House  of  Commons,  16. 

Carlile,  Lacy  Perry,  Countess  of,  her  character,  303.  Par^ 
ticipates  in  Curing's  army  plot,  304. 

Carlisle,  siege  of,  4M. 

Chambers,  Richard,  199. 

Chalgrove  Field,  baUle  of,  390. 

Charles  I.,  his  first  Parliament,  9.  Dissolves  the  Parlia- 
ment, 9.  His  insolent  message  to  the  House  of  Commons 
eonceming  Buckingham,  13.  His  rage  on  hearing  of 
£liot*s  speech  against  Buckingham,  19.  His  **  new  conn- 
cils,**  10.    Executes  a  forced  loan,  17.    Hie  famous  third 


Parliament,  19.  Attempte  to  get  hold  of  the  subsidies,  30. 
His  message  to  tha  House  of  Conunons.  threatening  to 
•nd  the  session,  33.    His  answer  to  the  Petition  c^*  Rights, 


lessare  to  the  House,  aoquaiating  tliem  t&at 
would  end  in  six  dajrs,  37.  His  speech  to  the 
Cimimons,  38.  Measures  adopted  towards  him  by  the 
House  of  Conmoos.  38.  His  nteech  on  prorogning  Par- 
Uament,  39.  Dissolves  the  Parliament,  34.  His  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Straffurd  during  his  imprisonment,  134.  His 
letter  to  the  Lords  on  ths  condemnation  of  Strafford,  138. 
The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  rigoroualy  estorted 
by  him,  199.  Dissolves  the  Parliament,  174.  His  imbe- 
ale  measures,  176.  His  nerfidv,  183.  His  cold  snd  la- 
conic remark  on  hearing  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  306.  The 
mnd  remonstrance  presented  to  him  at  Hampton  Court, 
109.  His  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  accoae 
Pym  and  the  four  other  members  of  high  treason,  313. 
Eaters  the  city  in  search  of  theaa  five  members,  314. 
His  speecdi  denouncing  Sir  John  a  traitor,  319.  De- 
Boonces  the  militia  mrdinanca  as  illegal,  331.  Erecto  his 
■inndard  at  Nottingham,  333  Hie  address  to  his  offioen 
at  the  batfle  of  Edge  UiU.  396.  His  spirit  of  intrigue, 
S18.  Signs  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Seoto  commiasioa- 
an,  366.  Charges  bruof hi  tfaiiist  him,  371.  His  trial, 
374.  His  last  appearanca  us  Westminster  HaH,  374. 
Bis  execution,  r6.  Hiacharactar,S76,438,499,46],469. 


Charlea  1!.,  480,  971. 

Oars,  Lord,  his  letter  to  L«rd  BcraAbid,  66. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  excraets  from  his  woifca,  188,  308, 448. 

Claypole,  eon-in-hiw  of  Cromwell,  proposes  the  questioa  on 
the  legal  eonflrmation  of  the  major-generala,  603. 

Clesveland,  John,  oppoeee  Cromwell  in  the  Election  for 
Cambridge,  413.  His  imprisonment,  411  Hiadefinitiaa 
of  Protector,  413. 

CUfford,  Lord,  68. 

Coke,  Solicitor,  counsel  for  the  praaaentka  of  Charles  L,  174. 

Conisby,  Sir  Thomas,  433. 

Csn^,  a  merehant,  his  ease,  907. 

CocAe.  Secretary,  13. 

CotUngton,  Lord,  his  letter  to  tbe  Eari  of  Stmflbrd,  7lL 

Cotton,  Mr.,  nrinieter  of  the  Boeton  ohurch,  374. 

Cowley,  the  poet,  extinec  from  hia  **  Vision,''  441. 

Cowelt,  Dr.,  98. 

Crew,  Mr.,  174. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  ancestry  of,  303.  His  parsnta,  3N. 
Character  of  his  mother,  394.  Anecdotes  of  his  child- 
hood, 396.  His  school  days,  307.  Enters  Cambridga 
College,  S9a  Milton*s  address  to  hfm,  399.  Death  of 
his  father,  400.  Enters  Lincoln's  Inn,  400.  His  irregn- 
hirities.400.  His  marriage,  403.  Character  of  bis  wife, 
403.  Attaches  bimeelf  to  the  Non-eonformiste,  463.  Re- 
turned member  of  Parliament  for  Huntingdon,  404.  Hia 
letter  to  Mr.  Downtell,  inviting  him  to  stend  sponsor  for 
his  child,  409.  His  first  entrance  into  Westminster  ^U 
—description  of  his  person,  409.  His  religious  exercises, 
407.  Appointed  Justice  of  peace  for  Huntingdon,  407. 
Removes  to  St.  Ives,  407.  His  influence,  408.  His  letter 
to  Mr.  Storie,  408.  Removes  to  Ely.  409.  His  letter  to 
Mrs.  St.  John,  410.  Takes  part  in  the  question  on  the 
Bedford  Level,  411.  Retamed  member  ftir  Cambridge. 
413.  Takea  part  in  the  debate  on  the  **  Remoostranca,** 
419.  His  exertions  fur  finming  his  famous  regtment  of 
Ironsides,  480.  Accepte  the  commission  of  colonel  of  a 
troop,  430.  His  militery  discipline,  431.  His  address  to 
his  soldiers,  433  His  victory  at  Grantham,  439.  De- 
foate  Colonel  Cavendish  at  Oainsboroogh,  439.  His  first 
scquaintance  with  Ireton,  436.  Appointed  Lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  433.  His  letter  to  his  broth- 
er-in-law after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  437.  His  de- 
feat at  Denningtcm.  439.  His  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
Edinburgh  Caatle,  447.  His  letter  to  Lord  Wharton,  440. 
His  letter  to  Bridget  Ireton,  490.  Anecdotes  of  him.  491. 
Apfiointed  lieutenant-general  of  horse.  499.  His  latter 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  461.  Defeats  Ooringat  Taunton,  463.  Hia 
actifm  with  the  Clubmen.  463.  His  account  of  the  siegn 
of  Bristol,  463.  His  letter  giving  an  acouunt  of  the  aiega 
of  Basing,  464.  Takes  Langford  Hoosa.  469.  Fignts 
Lord  Wentworth  at  Bovey  Tracy,  469.  -  Hn  strict  mili- 
tary honour,  469.  jC3900  a  year  settled  on  him  by  Par- 
liament. %09.  His  letter  to  Colonel  Robert  HanaMmd, 
468.  His  measurs  to  hinder  the  rednction  of  the  anay. 
460.  Marehaa  into  Walaa.  and  radnoea  Pembroke,  4». 
His  bold  and  successful  measures  with  the  disiJSMte4 
portion  of  his  troops,  469.  His  latter  to  the  Speaker  af 
the  Houae  of  Commona,  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  470. 
Marchee  into  Scotland,  471.  Hia  reception  in  Edinbaigh, 
473.  Nagotiatea  a  marriafa  for  hia  em  Richard  with  th« 
daughter  of  Mr.  Major,  473.  Aneodotae  of  him  at  tha 
time  of  tbe  exeeoUon  of  Charles  L,  477.  Made  Lord- 
Ueutenant  of  Ireland,  478.  His  letters  to  Mr.  Major  fmm 
Bristol,  47&  Arrives  in  Dublin,  479.  Takfa  Drogheda, 
480.  Inveete  Wexford,  481.  Breaks  up  the  sieaa  of 
Waterford,  481.  Ra-opans  the  campaign,  4bl.  Takea 
Clonmel,  481.  Appunts  Ireton  deputy,  and  sails  for 
England,  481.  Appointed  general-in-chief  of  tbe  army, 
484.  DefeatetheScoteatHosselbunrh,484.  Gains  tha 
victory  of  Dunbar,  486.  Occnpiea  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, 489.  Attacked  with  agtM,  489.  Gaina  the  vic- 
tory of  Worcester,  490.  His  sxultation,  401.  £4000  a 
year  voted  to  him,  and  a  royal  residence  ordered  to  ba 
nrepared  for  him,  493.  Commissioners  sent  to  oongrata* 
late  him  on  his  arrival  at  Ayle^ury,  493.  Takes  his 
seat  in  Parliament,  493.  Foroaa  tha  Booaa  to  pass  a 
bill  of  amnesty,  499.  Holds  a  meeting  at  the  spaaksr'k 
hoa8e,499.  Whitalocka's  aconnnt  of  this  eonferenca.  496. 
Holds  a  council  of  ofioais  at  Whitehall  to  petition  aninat 
military  retrenchment,  498.  Hia  conlarance  withLord- 
oommissioner  Whitalocka  whether  ha  shonhl  take  tha 
title  of  king,  900.   Daacripcion  of  tha  aaattaft  ud  dia> 
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■MsioM  of  hit  maiunr  oabd,  504.  Propows  th«  **  Cooa- 
flU  of  Fortj,**  A0&  EntMv  WomninMer  with  hit  sol- 
diers, and  foreiUy  dissolTss  the  Psrliainent,  ftlO.  His 
address  to  the  House,  ftlO.  His  addrees  to  the  Cooacil 
of  Sute,  51S.  His  **  Decknitioa  of  the  fnHinds  and  rea- 
soas  for  diasalviag  the  Parlianent,**  5IS.  Eetablishes  a 
aew  Coancil  of  S(late,  539.  Form  of  the  samiaoas  issaed 
for  the  Bareboaes  Partiameat,  537.  His  meowrable  ad- 
drsss  to  his  first  Parliameat,  540.  A  depotatioa  eeat  to 
hia  fraa  Paiiiament  to  beoooe  ooe  of  their  membeis,  545. 
His  transport  oa  heariaf  of  the  ricUtrj  of  the  BngUsh 
fleet  orer  the  Doteh,  548.  His  rspalsive  trsatiaeat  of 
the  Dateh  ambassadors,  549.  His  fratitode  to  the  Enf • 
lish  admirals,  551.  His  neasorss  for  establishing  a  high 
coort  of  justice,  553.  His  letter  to  his  soa* in-law  Fleet- 
wood, 554.  Oppoeee  the  vote  for  abolishing  the  Court  of 
Chaaoeqr,  559.  Reoeivee  the  resignatioa  of  Paiiiament, 
504.  Solemnly  inaugurated,  in  Westminster  Hall,  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  506.  ReviTes  the  forms  of  monarchy,  500. 
His  Tarious  ordinanoes,  506.  Conciliates  the  Prssbyterjr, 
570.  Ci^ol**  ^*  Arminians,  570.  His  manner  of  treat- 
ing with  the  Roralists,  571.  Plot  for  his  assassinalioa, 
57t.  Erscts  a  nigh  euurt  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  the 
leading  conspirators,  579.  The  regal  state  which  he  as- 
•ames,  573.  His  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  574.  Coagrat- 
alatorjr  addresses  presented  to  him,  575.  An  entertain- 
ment given  to  him  in  the  city,  57&  Hie  speech  oa  the 
opening  of  Parliameat,  579.  Hie  excitement  on  the  de- 
hate  on  Bradshaw*s  SMAioa,  581.  His  remoostranoe  with 
the  Uoose  of  Cummoae  on  their  refusiag  to  acknowledge 
the  Houee  of  Lords,  583.  His  addrees  to  the  members 
who  waited  <m  him  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  589.  An 
ominous  occarreaoe  befalls  him,  584.  Summons  the 
Parliament  to  meet  him  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  587. 
His  addrsss  to  them,  587.  Hie  inetructions  to  the  major- 
generals,  590.  Equips  and  eende  an  army  for  the  inva- 
eioa  of  the  American  coloniee,  504.  His  sagacity,  594. 
His  letter  to  Major-teaeral  Forteeque,  594.  Signs  a 
treaty  with  France,  595.  His  ptx^^cU  cooceminf  the 
, .  U^in^  595.  Summone  another  Parijament,  597.  nx*  in- 
terview with  his  military  satellites,  599.  His  addrees  to 
the  members  of  the  new  Parliament,  599.  Disannuls  the 
title  of  Charles  Stuart,  009.  Prorides  additional  safe- 
guards for  his  person,  009.  His  measures  to  conciliate 
ttie  people,  003.  The  Sexby  and  Synderoombe  plot 
against  his  lile,  003.  His  answer  to  the  dBoers  that 
waited  on  him,  eatreating  him  not  to  nocepC  the  title  of 
king,  004.  Refusee  to  take  the  title  of  king.  000.  His 
memorable  speech  refusing  to  take  the  title  of  king,  009. 
Solemnly  inaugurated  Lord  Protector  for  life,  with  power 
to  name  his  snoceeeor,  009.  His  remonstrance  to  the 
Grand  Seiraor  reepecting  the  unjust  surprisal  of  an  Eng- 
lish ship,  01 1 .  JBstablishee  a  House  of  Peers,  013.  For- 
ablv  dissolvee  the  House  of  Commons,  010.  His  frars 
for  bis  personal  safety,  010.  His  domestic  sorrows,  017. 
RedouUee  his  precautions  for  his  personal  aafety,  017. 
His  grief  for  the  death  of  his  daughter.  Lady  Elixabsth 
aaypole,018.    His  death,  090. 

CromwelL  Richard,  birth  of,  405.  Proclaimed  Lord  Pro- 
tector, 090. 

Cromwell,  C<donel  Henrr,  ne^ew  to  the  Protector,  003. 

Cnmwell,  Henry,  son  of  the  Protector,  509. 

D. 
Deaa,  Admiral,  548. 
Derinf .  Sir  Edward,  991. 
De  Witt,  Admiral,  his  addran  to  the  Statee-Oeneral  of 

Holland.  549. 
Digges,  Sir  Dudley,  14. 
<*  Discovery  of  Mysteries,"  991 
D'Israeli,  Mr.,  3,  11. 
Down,  Bradock,  battle  of,  496. 
Dunbar,  battle  of,  480. 
Dutch  War,  the,  311. 

E. 
Edge  HiU,  battle  of,  950. 

Eehard,  Archdeacon.  1.    Eitracts  from  his  history,  4. 
in,  his  dM       "   "      —    •    -»    • 


toaaswsrthediaifasbrMuhtagahwthia^  10.  Claare4 
from  every  imputation,  10.  Hie  imprisooaMOt  ia  tha 
Gatehooae,  18.  His  release  and  return  for  Corawall,  lOL 
His  rsbuke  of  Secretary  Cooke,  90.  Hie  e| 
propoeed  shortneee  of  the  eession.  99.  fiia  ■ 
king's  answer  to  the  Petition  of  Rights,  94.  His  | 
97.  His  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Cottoa,  99.  His  reply  ta 
Sir  Robert  Philipe,  on  the  eeinre  of  the  goode  of  Mr. 
RoUee,  30.  His  swech  on  the  alteratioa  of  the  Artsdaa 
of  ReligioB,  31.  His  remoaetraaoe  ooaoeraiag  timaagu 
and  poundage,  33.  His  speech  against  the  Diehnp  of 
Winchester  and  Lord-trsasurer  Weston,  33.  Snmmowad 
before  the  council  table,  34.  His  comauttal,  34.  Hm 
rigorous  imprisonment,  35.  His  letter  to  Hampdea«  3iu 
His  letters  to  his  sons,  30.  His  letter  to  Sir  Olivar  Lah* 
complaining  of  his  imprisoament,  38.  ^ts  letter  to  hia 


Eliot,  Sir  John,  his  deecent,  1.  His  birth,  1.  His  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Moyle,  1.  His  letters  to  Mr.  Movie,  9.  Be- 
comes a  barrister,  3.  Visite  the  Continent,  3.  Returns 
home,  3.  Made  Vice-admiral  of  Devonshire,  4.  Re- 
ceives the  honour  of  knighthood,  4.  His  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Backingham,  5.  Returned  member  for  the 
Borough  of  Newport,  0.  His  first  speech,  0.  Again  re- 
turned for  Newport,  9.  His  motion  on  the  adjournment 
of  Parliament  to  Oxford,  10.  His  public  honesty  illus- 
trated, 11.  His  address  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
prevent  farther  eapplies  to  the  French  king,  19.  Ap- 
pointed one  of  the  secret  managers  to  prepare  an  im- 
peachment of  Buckingham,  19.  Returned  member  tar 
Cornwall,  13.  His  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  0th 
of  Februanr,  1090,  IS.  His  speech  on  the  imoearhment 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  14.  Committed  to  the 
Tower,  10.    Hia  reappetiaacaia  the  Houae  of  Commons, 


kinsmaa  Knightley,  38.  Hie  letter  to  Hsmpdsa  ea  I 
illneea,  38.  His  letter  to  Hampden  oempiaiaiag  of  a- 
creaaing  restrictione,  39.  H*s  likeness  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  39.  Hie  portrait,  40.  Hie  death,  41.  Phila- 
eophioal  treatise  writtea  by  him  during  lus  imprinua 
ment,  43. 

England,  ecclesiastical  oonstitotien  of,  185. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  hie  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hooaa  of 
Commons  after  the  baUle  of  Cbalgrove,  901.  Exttaet 
from  his  Life,  498. 

Ewer,  his  evidence,  370. 

Exeter,  Earl  of,  his  letter  to  Lord  Strafbid,  90. 


Fairfax  made  CoasUble  of  the  Tower,  304.    Bis  Tactarr  sft 

Selby,  433.    Appointed  lord-general  of  the  army,  457. 
Falkland,  Lord,  8S. 
Fauloonberg,  Lord,  Oil. 
Feakee,  Mr.  Christopher,  509 
Fitx-Geoffry,  Charlee,  dedicatee  his  sermon  on  the  daalh  tf 

Lady  Rous  to  Pym,  135. 
Fleetwood,  his  marriage  with  Bridget  Iretoa,  500.    Hit 

oppoeition  to  Sir  Chnetopher  Pack^s  motion,  004. 
Forster,  Chief  Justice,  334. 
Foutis,  Sir  David,  deputv-lieuteaant  and  asembar  of  tha 

Council  of  York,  78.    Information  exhibited  ia  tW  Star 

Chamber  against  him  by  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd,  78.     Sea- 

tenoe  of  the  court  on  him  and  hie  son,  70. 
Fox,  Jaaaea  Chailea,  extracte  from  hia  *'  Fragawat  af  S»> 

tory,»»377. 

O. 

Garrard,  Mr.,  extracta  from  his  letters,  155, 198. 

Gerard,  Colonel,  executioa  of.  579. 

Godwin,  Mr.,  extracte  from  hia  History  of  tha  CosiBfln- 

wealth,  990,  307. 
Goodwin,  Arthur,  950. 

Greenwood.  Mr.,  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Strallbtd.  55. 
Granville,  Sir  Bevill,  declares  himself  for  Charlaa, 

Pubbshes  a  commissiua  of  array,  493.    His 

eooe  with  his  wife,  494,  497. 
Orsy,  Lord,  of  Groby,  589. 


Hale,  Judge  Matthew,  581. 

Hampden,  John,  his  birth,  941.  Early  edacatiea  af.  9CL 
Enters  Oxfurd  College,  949.  His  marriage.  949.  Takee 
hit  seat  as  member  for  Grampoond,  949.  His  awerable 
words  on  refosing  the  Inan  to  Charlee  L,  943.  Rettmed 
member  f»r  Wendover,  943.  Associated  with  Py^  St. 
John,  Selden,  and  Coke,  on  the  Committee  of  Bills,  943. 
His  letters  to  Eliot  concerning  the  children  of  the  latter, 

944.  His  letter  to  Richard  Eliot,  945.  Hts  kt«ar  te 
Eliot  containing  his  criticism  oa  the  **  Moaarcby  of  M sa,* 

945.  Deathof  hia  wife,  947.  Sigi«  the  protest  aniaat 
ship-money,  947.  Deecription  of  hie  reeideaoe  at  Hamp- 
den. 948.  Clarendon*8  account  of  him,  94&  Dacliaea 
pleading  fat  Archbishop  Williams,  949.  His  aeoaad  arar- 
nage,  949.  Clarendon's  stateanot  of  his  real  opAaaooa 
on  Che  anti-episcopal  measure,  951.  His  speech  e«  tha 
impearhmsnt  of  the  five  members,  951 .  Reteras  to  Baek- 
inghamshire,  953.  Publishee  an  ordiaaaoe  to  martial  tha 
militia,  959.  Aocepte  the  cnoaBissioa  of  roUiael,  953. 
Musters  his  levies  on  the  fieM  of  Chalgrove,  954.  Ea> 
gaged  in  the  baule  of  Readina,  957.  His  iWamatic  sor- 
rows, 957.  Receivee  his  death  wound  at  tha  battle  of 
Chalgrove,  959.  Lord  Nugent^  aooouat  of  him,  90L 
His  death,  909.    Clarendoa*e  character  of  him,  904. 

Haoghton,  Lord,  08. 

Henderson,  Sir  John,  431. 

Henrietta,  Queen,  199. 

Herbert,  Attomey-geaeial,  910. 

Heylin,  Dr.,  953. 

Hollis,  Denxil,  his  letters  to  Weatwarth,  00.    Hie  aekaa 

fbrtheraaeervationeftheSarlof  StraAtd,  190. 
Hotham,  Sir  John,  174. 
Hntehinaon,  Mrs.,  her  charaetar,  979.     Her  cunuetaiHF 

with  the  Colony  of  Maaaaohonetla,  979.     Accuaad  ef 

hereay,  979.    H^r  deetnaaa,  978, 501. 
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Enf  lisb  eooBMlIort,  d6.  His  impositioM  oa  imports  and 
•zpoitt,  56.  Rftfases  to  abolish  norvsjraaoe,  68.  Ad 
'    ranoodoUofhiBf  04.    Hit  totter  to  the  Speaker 


Indepeadeata*  the,  lOS. 

iBfran,  Sir  Arthur,  hie  letter  to  the  Earl  of  StrmflTonl,  ««. 

lilAand,  the  Coort  of  Hiffh  Commieeioa  iatrodooed  into,  100. 

A  Bint  elected  in,  104.   The  Unen  trade  Arrt  eaUbiiehed 

Iret^  hie  eharaeter,  4M.    Hie  nttnek  am  the  oo^wata  of 

Chariee,460.    Hia  death,  403.    Hia  foaeral,  4M. 
lale  of  Wifh^  tieatr  of,  104. 

J. 
Janaicn,  takinf  of,  by  Fen,  504. 

Jamee  I.  r«>aMmstratee  with  Parliament  oa  the  impeach- 
ment  of  Lord  Middleton,  9.    Hia  firat  interview  with  hie 
iellort,d0.    Hieimi  ' 

Refnsee  to  abolisi 
nnffaneo 
of  the  Hoaee  of  Commooe,  <m  receivinf  a  eopj  of  the 
**  Remoostranoe,**  140.  Aseemblee  hii  privy  council  at 
Whitehall,  143.  Diaeolvea  the  Parliament  by  prodama- 
tioo.  14S. 
Jenkins,  Jndfe,  aceaaed  of  hiyh  treaaoo  afainat  the  Hooee 
of  Commons,  396.  His  answer  to  the  speaker,  358.  His 
intended  speech  at  the  place  of  ezecntion,  850. 
Joac estall,  Dutch  ambassador,  his  intereatinf  deepateh  to 
IMeric  of  Nasaao,  575. 

K. 
Xirka,CelaMl,957. 


liUnhert,  CoIomI,  rejecCa  the  appointoaent  of  Oovenor  of 
Ireland  unaccompanied  by  the  title  of  lord-deputy,  503. 
Hie  oppoaitioa  to  Sir  Christopher  Pack's  motion.  « 
L  ArchNshop,  his  celebrated  achedule  of  ecclesi 


tkrchNehop,  hie  celebrated  achedule  of  ecciesiartics, 
10.  His  letter  to  Wentworth  on  hie  marriaffe,  88.  His 
levities.  80.  Hm  personal  appearance,  80.  His  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Exeier,  80.  His  letter  to  Lord  StraAifd  on 
the  feneral  aflfsirs  of  church  and  state,  90.  Aceueed  of 
high  treaaoo,  179:  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  170. 

Lawrence,  Colonel  Ilenry,  preeident  of  the  council  under 
the  pratectoiato.  567. 

Leieeeter,  Earl  of,  his  account  of  CromweD  dieaohinf  tlw 
Loof  Parliament,  314. 

Lenthall  elected  speeker,  580. 

Leslie,  David,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Scottish  army,  his 
success  over  Cromwell  at  Dunbar,  484. 

Lilbome,  John,  358.  Prumutee  dissension  in  the  wmy-- 
Committed  to  the  Tower,  379.  Banishment  ol,  551 .  His 
pmposal  for  the  murder  of  Cromwell  and  destruction  «f 
the  ooundl  of  state,  551 .  His  letter  to  Cromwell  offerinf 
nte  allefiaace,  551.  Committed  to  Newgate,  551.  Ar- 
raigned on  the  capital  charge  of  Tidating  the  statute  of 
Ua  banishment,  551.    His  trial  and  acquittal,  553. 

Lindsay,  Lord,  156. 

Ludlow,  eztracte  from,  cooceming  the  deaigna  of  Cromwell, 
443,  445,  533. 

LoAua,SirAdam,93, 114. 

haekneycoachee ftrat introdneed  into,  158. 
Iharlee,  Prince,  elector  of  the  palatinate    Hia  eor- 


Lonia,  Charlee, 


reepoadence  with  hia  ssother,  415. 
L«a&id,Cok    '  — 


,Co)om1,100. 


Maadieater.  Eari  of,  455. 

If ainwariiur.  Dr.,  his  case,  150.    His  sentence,  154. 

Marshall,  Dr.,  hia  aermon  on  the  death  of  Pym,  131. 

Ifarston  Moor,  batUe  of,  435. 

Ifsrtea,  Henry,  his  birth  and  parentage,  353.  His  marriage, 
151  Returned  member  for  Bericshire,  353.  Anecdote  of 
him,  353.  Another  anecdote  of  him,  354.  Appointed  one 
•r  the  *•  Committee  of  Safety,**  355.  Made  Governor  of 
Reefing,  355.  Anecdote  of  him,  350.  Eipelled  the 
Ileuae  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  357.  Hia  rsiiwtate- 
meat,  338.  Anecdote  of  him,  358.  His  successful  inter- 
Cirenoe  in  behalf  of  Judge  Jenkina,  358.  Pieeenee  the 
bfo  of  the  author  of  Oondibeit.  359.  His  answer  to  the 
Seotdi  Commimioners,  360.  Draws  up  a  resolution  de- 
daring  **  that  they  would  ofler  no  farther  addresses  or 
appjicatiooa  to  the  king,**  366.  Joine  Fairfax  in  his  ca- 
pacity at  edonel— Asstste  Irstoa  in  his  bmous  papers  and 
tepreeentations  to  the  H'mee  of  Commons,  107,  168. 
Tak»a  part  in  the  deliberation  against  the  king,  371. 
Carriea  the  report  of  the  committee  into  the  House  of 
ComaMma  for  the  cnoetructioo  of  a  new  great  aeal,  371. 
Aaeedote  of  him,  371.  Aeeiciated  with  others  in  prepa- 
ring the  **  draught**  lor  the  penal  aentenre  against  King 
Charlee,  374.  An  extraordinary  acene  betweep  him  and 
Crosswell  on  the  signing  of  the  wsrrant  for  Charles's  ex- 
eeutioa.  176.  Tkk»a  a  prominent  part  in  the  debate  for 
the  abditwa  of  kingship,  378.  Takes  his  seat  in  the 
Couadl  of  State.  378.  Propoeee  the  repeal  of  the  statute 
if  bMishmeat  againit  the  Jews,  378.    Bis  Interferaooa 
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ia  behalf  of  John  LJlbara*,  380..  Amount  of  property 
eettled  on  him  in  cooeeqoence  of  the  loeees  he  sustained 
in  the  public  service,  380.  His  suspicions  of  CromwelPs 
designs,  380.  Excluded  from  the  Council  of  State,  381. 
A  few  instanoee  of  his  humour,  881.  His  tnd  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  387.  Hie  addrew  to  the  Court,  380.  Sum- 
BMoed  bsilera  the  Lords,  390.  His  sentence,  390.  Hie 
imprisoament,  390.    Anecdote  of  him,  390.  ■  His  death. 

Mason,  Cdoad.  with  other  ofllcers,  p'reeente  a  petition  to 
Parliament  against  Cromwell  taking  the  title  ef  king, 
608. 

Meadowa,  Philip,  aacretary  for  the  Latin  toagae,  507. 

Mereurius  Aolicus,  m. 

Mercurius  Britannicus,  113. 

Bliltoa,  his  letter  to  Cromwdl,  317.  Made  aacretary  to  the 
council  for  forsign  tongues,  378.  His  eoogmtulatovy  ad- 
dress to  Cromwell  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the 
Dutch,  576.  Cooduote  the  aegotiatioas  with  the  Duka 
of  Savoy,  596. 

Monk,  Admiral,  replaoee  Blake  in  the  command  of  the  navy, 
547.  beuee  a  memorable  and  charactenstio  order  throuah 
bis  ships,  550.  Gains  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Dutca, 
550.    His  mission  to  Scotlaad,  570. 

Moatague.  Dr.,  his  case,  145. 

Moa^y,  Lord,  81 

Mountnorris,  Lord,  vice-treasurer  of  tralaad,8( 
of  an  attempt  to  stir  up  mutiny,  108.    A  charae  nro 
against  him  by  the  Earl  of  StnURml— Hie  trial,  108. 
aentence,  108.    Intarcaesioa  of  his  wife,  108.    His 
don.  100. 

Muggtatoaiaas, 

N. 

Nalaoa,Dr..l51 

Naaeby,  battle  of,  197. 

Neal,  extract  from  his  **  History  of  tha  Puritaaa,"  817. 

Newbury,  battle  of,  418. 

Newcaatle,  Marquis  of,  437. 

Newport,  Lord.  115. 

Nicbolaa,  Sir  Edward,  his  letter  to  the  kiag  at  the  time  dt 

Goring*s  army  plot,  104.    His  letter  to  the  king  detailing 

the  attempte  oa  Pym*a  life,  107. 


Pack,  Sir  Chriatopher,  604. 

Palmer,  Sir  GeoAey,  334. 

Pantaleoa  Sa,  Doa,  547. 

Pantaloon,  trial  and  axecatioa  U,  971 

**  ParUament  of  Sainta,"  555. 

Parsoaa,  Sir  WiUiaa^  01 

**PeURecoida,*'4l6. 

Pea  comawade  a  iUet  for  the  iavasioB  of  the  Americaa  eol> 

oaiea,  501  504.    Hia  defeat,  504. 
Pennyman,  William,  intrusted  with  the  cars  ef  I^otd  Strain 

ford's  children,  80. 
Philips,  Sir  Robert,  his  capture  aad  imprieeaamat,  141 
Pocock,  pralisseor  of  Hebrew  aad  Arabic,  509l 
Port  Eliot,  1. 
Ponr,  his  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Packering,  giviag  aa  acooaat 

of  the  proceedinga  of  Sir  John  Eliot  to  obtaia  his  Ubaity, 

40. 
Powell.  Vavasor,  560. 
Posminga,  Sir  Edward,  81 
Pnde,  Cdoad,  370,  608. 

Prideaux,  Mr.,  hie  bill  for  yearly  PavUamaata,  181 
-     "'        1,515. 


Prideaux,  Sir  Edmuadi 
Preebyteriana,  101 
Preetoa,  battle  of,  470. 


131 


Hiamar^ 
Naber  for 
to  bring  Iha 


Pym,  John,  hia  birth,  131  Bis  deaeeat.  It 
riage— Death  of  hia  wife,  131  Returned 
Caloe,  137.  Deputed,  with  eleven  others, 
dedaratioa  aad  petitioa  of  the  Commone  to  the  Imm  at 
Newmarket,  141.  Returaed  member  fur  Tavistock,  144. 
His  pruceedlngs  against  Dr.  Montagae,  141  Hia  spssch 
oa  ttie  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckinghaou  146. 
Hia  impneonawnt  and  releaae,  148.  Hia  exertiooe  during 
the  ptogrem  of  the  PeUtioa  of  Rights,  140.  His  speech 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Mainwaring^SO.  Takea  part  in  tha 
debate  on  Armiaiaaiem,  154.  His  aoute  feeUng  oa  tha 
deeertioa  of  Wentworth,  154.  Appointed  leader  in  tha 
Houee  of  Commons,  161  Petitioaing  Pariiament  first  or* 
aaaiaed  aa  a  syMem  by  him,  161  llie  bearer  of  aa  ad- 
dreee  from  the  ComsKme  to  the  Lords— His  memorable 
worda,  171  His  corrsepoadeace  with  the  Scotch  Com- 
missioners.  175.  Preeenta  a  petitioa  for  a  Pariiaawnt  to 
the  king  at  York,  176.  Anecdote  of  him,  177.  His  speech 
on  the  impeachineat  of  Lord  StrafRird,  177.  Appeara  at 
the  bar  of  the  Bouse  of  Lords  to  acouae  Lord  Strafford, 
179.  Hieviewarrepectingchurdi|overament,  180.  Bw 
epeech  on  pteeentiny  the  articlee  of  impeachment  against 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  1 83.  Extrartt  from  hia  ipeeches  o« 
the  trid  of  Lovd  StrafTufd.  185, 188.  191  Choeen  by  tha 
Cowianaa  to  juatify  the  impearhmant  rf  Laud,  195.   E«- 
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markfl  on  hit  iVwraent  recnirraet  to  the  phnMolofy  of 
Scriptara,  108.  Ditclosares  made  bj  his  committee  of 
conspiracies  a^inst  the  Parliament  and  people,  190.  His 
■peech  on  delivering  a  charge  against  Lora  Dighy,  SOI. 
Conducts  a  oonfereoce  with  the  Lords  '*  concerning  the 
■eearit^  of  the  kingdom  and  ParUament,**  909.  Counsels 
the  re introd action  of  the  bill  against  the  bishops,  S05. 
Hit  personal  danger,  SOT.  Presents  the  grand  remon- 
•tranee,  S08.  Resolutions  proposed  by  him  to  the  Hoose 
of  Lords  on  the  king*s  answer  to  the  bill  for  raising  sol- 
diers by  impressment,  909.  Hit  address  to  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
911.  Petition  and  defence  drawn  up  by  his  mends,  S14. 
His  triumphant  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  SI5. 
His  speech  on  presenting  the  London  petition  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  S19.  His  motion  for  disposing  of  the  mihtia, 
291.  His  speech  in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Bering,  S91. 
His  address  to  the  authorities  at  Guildhall,  993.  His 
speech  on  the  manifesto  of  Charles  I.,  993.  His  speech 
on  Waller's  Plot  (vide  Appendix),  297.  Impeaches  the 
queen,  997.  His  '*  declaration  and  Tindiratiuu**  (vide  Ap- 
pendix), 998.  His  illness,  998  His  death,  920.  Respect 
•hown  to  his  roemorybv  the  House  of  C<nnmont,  230.  Hit 
&mily  and  estates,  932. 


Raddift,  Sir  George,  87.    Extract  from  his  Essay,  00. 

Raynal,  Abb^,  extract  from  hit  "  History  of  the  Parliament 
of  England,"  994. 

Beading,  baUte  of,  297. 

Rets,  (^irdinal,  extract  from  hit  Memoiw,  934. 

Rich,  Mr.,  012. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  30. 

RolUs.  John,  30. 

Rouse,  Lady  Philippa,  mother  of  Pya,  139. 

Rupert,  Prince,  498.  Tkkes  Stockport,  Bolton,  and  Lirei- 
pool,  and  raises  the  siege  of  Latham  House  439.  Re- 
treat after  the  battl*  of  Marstoa  BCoor,  437. 

Rnshworth,  913. 

Rathven,  Earl  of  Breatfotd,  433. 


St.  John,  Oliver,  409. 

Sandys,  Sir  Edwyn,  140. 

Savile,  Sir  George,  01. 

Savile,  Sir  Jc^ia,  01. 

Scot,  his  speech  refoaing  to  rooognite  Cromwell's  Hooae  of 
Loids,883. 

Scotland,  unioa  of,  vHlh  England,  310. 

Selden,  930. 

<*  Self-denying  Oidinanoe,"  490,  497. 

Sexbv,  Colonel,  900. 

Sheffield,  Lord,  president  of  the  nocth,  hit  letter  to  EOea- 
mora,  01. 

Skippon,  Major-general,  919,  290. 

Slingsbyand  Hewet,  plot  of,  017. 

Straifotd,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of,  99.  His  birth,  99. 
Ancestry  of,  99.  Edncatioa  of^  99.  Obtains  the  honoor 
of  knighthood,  99.  His  marriage,  90.  Returned  as  a 
member  fiv  Yorkshire,  90.  His  Tetter  to  Mr.  Greenwood, 
00.  Appointed  to  the  office  of  custoe  rotulonim  for  the 
West  Riding,  01.  His  letter  to  his  brother-in-law.  Lord 
Clifford,  alluding  to  Parliaments,  03.  His  letter  to  Sir 
Edvrard  Conway  in  behalf  of  his  brother  fifichael,  03. 
His  letter  to  Sir  George  Calvert,  04.  Deprived  of  his 
office  of  cuttoe  rotolomm,  07.  His  letter  to  Sir  William 
Weston,  07.  Receives  the  privy  seal.  08.  Committed  to 
the  Manhalsea,  00.  Removed  to  Itertford  in  Kent,  00. 
His  speeches  on  the  discoasion  i4  the  general  question 'of 

trievanoes,  00.  Created  boron  of  Wentworth,  00.  His 
»tter  to  bis  nephew.  Sir  W.  Savile,  72.  His  letton  to 
Thomas  Gower  and  other  friends  on  his  eleotion  of  knight 
of  the  shire  of  York,  73.  His  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
'  fax,  74.  Craated  yisooont  and  president  of  the  north,  70. 
Claims  far  himself  the  osost  abeolote  raverance  and  re- 
spect as  the  representative  of  royalty,  78.  His  letter  to 
Lord  Oittington  concerning  the  tri^of  Sir  David  Foulis, 
70.  Death  of  his  second  wife,  80.  His  letter  to  Sir  Ed* 
ward  Stanhc^,  80.  Intrig^oes  against  him,  81.  His  let- 
ter to  Weston,  81.  Appointed  governor  of  Ireland,  83. 
His  despatches  from  York,  83.  Arrives  in  London,  84. 
His  letter  to  the  lords  justices  of  Inland,  84.  His  stipn- 
lations,  89.  His  sopplementary  private  propositions,  89. 
His  letter  to  Lord  Mountnimris.  87.  His  third  marriage, 
88.  Arrivse  in  Dublin,  02.  His  first  deapatch,  02.  His 
letter  to  the  lord-marshal,  OS.  His  privy  council,  03.  His 
elaborate  dMoatch  to  the  secraUry  for  the  consideration 
of  the  king,  09.  Issues  writs  for  a  Parliameat  to  be  held 
in  Dublin,  90.  His  spe^ih  to  the  privy  council,  00.  Bia 
Orat  speech  in  the  Irish  House  of  (}ommoos,  07.  His  man- 
agement of  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  08.  His  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  in  the  Irish  House  of  Loida,0B. 
Inttoduces  the  Court  ofJligh  Commission  into  Ireland.  lOO. 
Success  of  his  measures  lor  reducing  the  people  cf  Ire- 


land to  confonnitT  in  raligkm,  109.  Preseos  a jymnal 
suit  on  the  king,  109.  His  care  of  dks  army,  nOl  ffia 
idcraaeing  reputation,  103.  Hia  objoetiona  to  t^o  Um 
office  of  kxrd-treamirsr,  104.  Hia  struggles  to  rpeene  tW 
trade  of  lielaad  Anom  reotrictioaa  and  moMipohoe,  104. 
Hie  project  for  establishing  the  linen  trade  in  Ireland,  IIS. 
His  letter  to  Mr.  Oieenwood  ItepecUng  his  estatea  m 
Wentworth  Woodhoose.  100.  Rminoas  Conaanght,  ItT. 
Oppositioa  which  he  nM>ets  with*  107.  The  eaniily  whsok 
he  provokes  by  his  proeeeotioa  of  Lord  Mountnorris,  IMl 
Appesrs  at  the  English  court— Detaihi  the  measures  br 
which  he  coneolulated  the  government  uf  Ireland,  lOOL 
His  letter  from  York  to  the  ktnr,  HO.  Again  entreats 
for  an  earldom,  and  is  again  rafuaed.  111.  Returns  to 
Inland,  III.  His  financial  meaeo res,  HI.  Bisletterto 
the  king  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  Holland,  1 12.  HisrastW 
at  Naas,  112.  Magnificence  of  his  mode  of  livii^  H3L 
Bis  private  habits,  I L3.  His  advice  oeocernjaf  the  cote- 
motions  in  Scotland,  1 14.  Pots  down  the  commotiaaa  of 
the  Scutch  settlen  in  Ulster,  1 14.  His  despetchee  on  th« 
**  Antrim  negotiations,'*  119.  His  letter  to  Ladr  Clan 
when  sending  her  his  daughters,  119'  Arrives  in  ^"g*— >^| 
117.  Dedans  for  a  war  with  Scotland,  117.  InveeUd 
with  the  dignitv  of  Earl  of  Strafford,  117.  And  LorA- 
lientenant  of  Inland,  1 17.  His  letter  to  the  king  prerioun 
tohientoratiiEngUnd,lI8.  Extract  froathis despatch* 
nlating  an  exlnumlinary  incident  which  occurred  ou  hu 
ioorney,  118.  His  letter  to  Wiudebanke,  1 10.  Arrives 
in  London,  120.  Takes  his  seat  in  the  Bouaa  of  I  isilj, 
120.  Commands  an  expedition  against  tks  Soota,  Ml 
Intrigues  against  him,  130.  His  soccese-  against  ths 
Soots,  120.  His  impeachoMat,  121.  H»  aneat,  ItL 
His  letter  to  Lady  Strafford,  121.    SumsMry  of  the  cfasf^ 

K  brought  against  him,  122.    His  address  to  the  Losda, 
.    His  trial,  126.    His  peraonal  defeM»,  199.    Bill  tf 
attainder  passed  agnanat  him,  127.    His  letter  cf  final  i»- 
structioos  to  his  ans,  130.    Hia  execution,  131. 
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